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HfdU«gra«  T  T  YDROGRAPHICAL  Charts  or  Maps,  more 

pliical     i  X  QS0*1I  J  called  sea-cifiartiy  are  projections  of  some 

I        part  of  the  sea,  or  coast,  for  the  ose  of  oavigation.^    la 

Hfdfgti  ii,^^  ^^  l^j J  JQ^Q  ^\  ii,^  rhombs  or  points  of  the 

compass,  the  meridians,  parallels,  &c.  with  the  coasts, 
capes,  islands,  rockt,  shoals,  shallows,  &c«  in  their  pro- 
per placet  and  proportions. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  measoring  and 
describing  the  sea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c.— With 
regard  to  the  sea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides, 
counter- tides,  soundings,  bajs,  gulfs,  creeks,  &c,  \  as 
also  of  the  rocka,  shelves,  sands,  shallows,  promonto- 
ries, harbours;  the  distance  and  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another ',  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
whether  out  at  sea  or  on  the  coast. 

HYDROLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  donbtfol.  See  Bo* 
TANT  Index. 

HYDROMANCY,  a  method  of  divination  by  wr* 
ter,  practised  by  the  ancients.   See  Diyihation,  N^  7. 

HYDROMCL,  honey  diluted  in  nearlj  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  fermented, 
tt  is  called  simple  hydromel;  and  when  it  has  under- 
gone  the  spirituous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the  vinous 
hydromel  or  mectd. 

Honey,  like  all  saccharine  substances,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  susceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  spirituous  fermentation.  To  in- 
duce this  fermentation,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  di- 
lute it  sufficiently  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
exposed  to  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  make 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whitest,  purest, 
and  best  tasted  honey  must  be  chosen  \  and  this  must 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter :  a  part  of  this  liqnor  must  be  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing, and  the  liquor  scummed,  till  its  consistence  is 
Sffcb  that  a  fresh  egg  shall  be  supported  npon  its  sur- 
face without  sinking  more  than  half  its  thickness  into 
the  Ifquor ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  and  ponr- 
ed  through  a  funnel  into  a  barrel :  this  barrel,  which 
ovght  to  he  nearly  full,  roust  be  exposed  to  a  heat  as 
equable  as  is  possible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degives  of 
Mr  Reaumur's  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  slightly  covered,  but  not  closed.  The 
phenomena  of  the  spirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liqnor,  and  will  subsist  during  two  or  three 
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months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  \  after  which  HjdrMiel 
they  will  diminish  and  cease.     During  this  fermenta-     „  t 
tlon,  the  barrel  must  be  filled  np  occasionally  witli   phvllMk 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  some  of 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpose  to  replace 
the   liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 
When  the  fermentation  ceases,  and  the  liquor  has  be- 
come very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  pot  in  a 
cellar  and  well  closed.     A  year  afterwards  the  mead 
will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

The  vinous  hydromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind 
of  wine :  nevertheless  it  retains  long  a  taste  of  honey, 
which  is  on  pleasing  to  some  persons  \  but  this  taste  ft 
is  said  to  lose  entirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long  time. 

The  spirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  also  that 
of  sugar,  and  of  the  most  of  vinous  liquors,  when  it  is 
very  saccharine,  is  generally  effected  with  more  difficol- 
ty,  requires  more  heat,  and  continues  loncer,  than  that 
of  ordinary  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes  \  and 
these  vinous  liquors  always  preserve  a  saccharine  taste, 
which  shows  that  a  part  only  of  them  is  become  spiri- 
tuous. 

HYDROMETER,  an  instrument  to  measure  the 
gravity,  density,  &c.  of  water  and  other  fluids.  For 
an  account  of  different  hydrometers,  see  Htdrodt- 

If  AMICS 

HYDROMPHALUS,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
a  tumor  in  the  navel,  arising  firom  a  collection  of  wa- 
ter. 

HYDROPHANES,  or  OcuLua  Mondi,  a  kind 
of  precious  stone,  which  becomes  transparent  in  water, 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  aversion  or  drvad  of  water  : 
a  terrible  sjmptom  of  the  rabies  canina;  and  which  ha« 
likewise  been  found  to  take  place  in  violent  inflamma- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  in  hysteric  fits.  See  Mcdicini: 
Index. 

HYDROPHYLACIA,  a  word  used  by  Kircher 
and  some  others  who  have  written  in  the  same  system, 
to  express  those  great  reservoirs  of  water  which  he 
places  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  supply 
of  rivers  which  run  through  the  several  lower  countries. 
This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  uses  of  toioontaini 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe. 

HYDROPHYLLAX,  a  Renos  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  tetraodria  class.    See  Botany  Zm/tt. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  Watu-lkav,  a  genus  of 
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Hydro,    plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clasc,  anci  in  the  na- 

l^hyllaiii    tural  method  ranking  with  those  of  which  the  order  is 

B        doubtful.     See  BoTANT  Index. 

xt^'      HYDROPS,  in  Medicine,  the  same  with  Dropst. 

y      y    „h>      HYDROSCOPE,  an  instram^nt  anciently  used  for 

measuring  time. 

The  hydroscope  was  a  klfvd  of  water-clock ,  oensist* 
ing  of  a  cylindrical  tabe,  ctmical  at  bottom :  the  cy- 
linder was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divisions,  to 
which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  successively  con- 
tinuous, as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
pointed  out  the  hour. 

HYDROSTATICS,  is  that  branch  of^»hyms  which 
treats  of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  equilibrium  of  fluids. 
See  Hydrodynamics. 

HYDROTHORAX,  a  collection  of  water  in  the 
breast.     See  Medicine  Index. 

HYDRUNTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  noble 
and  commodtoHs  port  of  Calabria,  from  which  there 
was  a  shorter  passage  to  A^ollonia  (Fiiny).  Famous 
for  iM  antiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants.  Now  Otranto,  a  city  of  Naples,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  £.  Long.  19.  15.  N. 
Lat.  40.  12.    ' 

H  lEMANTES,  in  the  primitive  church,  offend* 
ers  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  enormities,  that  they 
were  nd  allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches 
with  the  other  penitents,  but  were  obliged  to  stand 
without^  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

HYGEIA,  in  Mythology.     fJee  Health. 

HYGTEINE,  'Tymw  (formed  of  iy«K»  "  sound, 
healthy^*),  that  branch  of  medicine  which  considers 
health,  and  dii^covers  proper  means  and  remedies,  with 
their  use,  in  the  preservation  of  that  state. 

The  objects  of  this  branch  of  medicine  are,  the  non- 
naturals     See  Diet,  Exercise,  &c. 

Hygieine,  more  largely  taken,  is  divided  into  three 
parts  'j  prophylactice,  which  foresees  and  prevents  dis- 
eases J  synteritice,  employed  in  preserving  health  \  and 
analeptice,  wlio?e  office  is  to  cure  diseases,  and  restore 
hedth. 

HYGROINIETER,  an  instrument  fur  measuring 
the  degrees  of  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere^ 
in  like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermonieter  mea- 
sure its  ditTerent  degrees  of  gravity  or  warmth. 

Though  #very  substance  which  swells  in  moist,  and 
shrinks  in  dry  weather,  is  capable  of  becbrofng  vn  hy- 
grometer >  yet  this  kind  of  instrument  is  far  from  be- 
ing as  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the 
barometers  and  thermometers.     There  are  three  gene- 
ral  principles  on   which  hygrometers   have  been  con- 
Hyffromc.    strncted.    i.  The  lengthening  and  shortening  of  strings 
len  of         by  dryness  and  moisture,  br  their  twisting  and  untwist- 
thrce  kinds. jn^  by  the  same.      %.  The  swelling  and  shrinking  of 
solid  substances  by  moisture  or  dr^tress  \  and,  3.  By 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  weight  of  particular  bo- 
dies whose  nature  is  te  absorb  the  humidity  of  the  at* 
.  mosphere. 

SflBciiton'f.  ^*  ^"  '^®  ^^^^  °^  these  principles  Mr  Smeaton  con- 
structed an  hygrometer  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had 
appeared  before  ;  and  of  which  the  followiug  account 
AS  given  in  the  62d  volume  of  the  Philosnphical  Trans- 
actions. 

^*  Having  some  years  ago  attempted  to  make  an-  ac- 
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curate  and  sensible  hygrometer  hv  meant  of  a  hempen  HfgroBic« 
cord  of  a  considerable  -length,  I  quickly  found,  that 
thongh  It  was  more  than  sufficiently  susceptible  of  eve- 
ry change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  the 
Cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a  continual  state  of  length- 
ening. Though  this  change  was  the  gicatest  at  first, 
yet  it  did  .opt  appear  prohahle  that  any  given  time 
weuld  bring  it  to  a  certainty  $  luid  forthermore,  it 
seemed,  that  as  the  cord  grew  more  determinate  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moisture  grew  less.  Now,  as  on  considering  wood, 
catgut,  paper,  &c.  there  did  hot  appear  to  be  a  like- 
lihovd  t>f  finding  any  substance  sufficiently  sensible  of 
differences  of  moisture  that  would  be  unalterable  nnder 
the  same  degrees  thereof ;  this  led  me  to  consider  of  a 
construction  which  would  readily  admit  of  an  adjust- 
ment ^  so  that,  chough  the  cord  whereby  the  instru* 
ment  is  actuated  may  ^  variable  in  itself,  both  as  t» 
absolute  length,  and  ^Kfferenoe  of  length  tttaler  givvn 
degrees  of  moisture,  yet  that,  on  siippositioa  of  a  ma- 
terial departure  from  its  original  scaler,  it  might  he 
readily  restored  thereto ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  a«y 
■umber  of  hygrometers,  similarly  coostruded,  RHghti 
like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  speaking  the  saoM 
language. 

*'  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  deteitni- 
nabie  in  a  thermometer,  are  the  points  of  freeEing  and 
boiling  water.  In  like  manner,  to  construct  hygrome* 
ters  which  shall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  establish  twodiffcrent  degrees  of  a  moisture  which 
shall  be  as  fixed  in  themselvee,  and  to  which  we  earn 
have  recourse  as  readily  and  as  often  as  pessible.    . 

'*  One  point  is  given  by  making  the  auhstance  per^ 
feqtly  wet,  which  seemv  sufficiently  determiavble  \  the 
other  is  that  of  perfect  dry,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
to  be  attainable  with  the  same  precisiMi.  A  readkieas. 
to  imbibe  wet,  so  that  the  substance  may  be  «oon  and 
fully  saturated,  and  also  a  facility  tvf  parting  witb  ita 
mersture  on  being  exposed  to  ibe  lire  to  dry,  at  the 
same  time,  that  neither  imntersion,  nor  a  moderate 
exposition  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  shall  inju^  ila 
texture,  are  properties  requisite  to  the  first  moveref 
such  an  hygrometer,  that  in  a  mani>er  exclude  all  avh- 
stances  that  I  amacqgainted  with,  besides  hempen  a^d 
flaxen  threads  and  cords,  or  substances  componnded  of 
them. 

"  Upon  these  ideas,  in  the  year  1758,  I  ooastructed 
two  hygrometers  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agree- 
ment  or  di^^agreement  on  similar  or  dissimilar  treat* 
ment.  The  interval  or  scale  between  dry  and  wet  I 
divided  into  100  equal  parts,  which  Tcall  the  degreea 
of  this  hygrometer.  The  point  of  O  denotes  perfect 
dry  \  and  the  numbers  increase'  with  tlie  degices  of 
moisture  to  100,  which  denotes  perfect  wet.   ' 

^\  On  comparing  them  for  some  lime,  wheA  hniig^ 
up  together  in  a  passage  or  staircase,  where  they  wonld 
be  very  little  affected  by  fire,  and  where  tliey  would 
be  exposed  to  as  free  an  air  as  posf^ible  in  the  inaide  of 
the  honse,  I  found  that  they  were  generally  within  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees  \  but  at 
these  comparisons  necessarily  teok  up  some  trme;,  and 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avecatioai  from 
home,  it  was  some  years  before  1  coold  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  ihem.     Oae  thing  I  soon  observed,  n«t 
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^yfifonie.  nltogether  to  my  Uking,  wWch  was,  that  ite  flaxen 
icr.        cords  made  use  of  seemed  to  make  f>o  much  resistance 
'  —  '  to  the  eqtry  of  smaii  degrees  of  mpisture  (sivh  as  i^ 
commonly  experienced  within  doors   in  the  situiitioq 
above  mentiooed),  that  all  the  ohanges  were  compri^d 
within  the  first  30°  of  the  scale  j  but  yet,  00  ej^poaing 
ihem  to  tipe  warm  steaiu  of  a  wash-house,  the  iodex 
quickly  mounted  tp  lOO.     I  was  therefore  {|e»iroui>  of 
impregnating  the  cords  with  something  of  a  sajinp  uv 
;tire«  which  should  dispose  them  mpre  fo^(;jbly  to  ^it 
tract  moisture ;  in  order  that  the  index  might,  ^iiU  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  muisturein  ^he atmosphere,  tra^ 
vel  over  a  greater  par|  of  tht;  ^cale  of  iQO.   fipw  to  do 
this  in  a  r^M*^laf  «ad  Qye/j  qu/intity,  was  the  suhject  of 
many  experiments  ai>d  several  years  ipterryp^^d  in? 
iiuiry.     4-t  last  I  tripd   the  one  l^eaftef  despribed, 
which  9^emed  to  ai|swer  my  ipMutjwn  in  f  grf^^t  m^.V 
•ure  ;  an4  though  oppn  the  w bole  it  doss  jput  app^af 
probable  UvU  eyer  this  iostnim^n^  will  be  ro^^/e  capabk 
of  such  as  accurate  agreement  ^s  tbe  mercurial  th/^r? 
mometers  ^e,  yet  if  we  cap  reduce  all  the  disagree- 
ments of  an  hygrometer  within  ^'^tb  part  of  the  wbol^ 
scale.  It  will  probably  be  of  \ife  in  some  philQ^pl^lcal 
ipqairips,  10  lieu  of  instrnment^  which  have  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  any  common  scale  at  alL 
Platct         «»  Fig.  I.  and  2.     ABC  is  an  orthographic  deliqe^- 
ecLxxvr.  ^i^g  ^f  ^\^^  whole  instrumeat  se^n  in  front  in  its  true 
ig.^**«t  X.  F»Por^'<^°*      DE  is   that  of  the   profile,  or  ipstru- 
'  ment  seen  edgewise.     FG  in  both  represents  a  flai^ea 
fXjttd  iriient  35  inches  long,  suspended  by  a  turning  peg 
F,  aiid  attached  to  a  loop  of  brass  wire  at  4»  which 

Joes  down  into  the  bpx  cover  H,  and  defeq4s  tb^  in* 
ex,  j&e.  from  injury ',  f^nd  by  agla^  expose;  the  spftje 
to  view. 

**  Fig.  J.  fhows  the  instroQie^^t  to  a  largejr  ^cale,  tlie 
upright  part  being  9hortene4»  »nd  the  bo;|^-coyef  r^- 
moireil  9  >n  which  the  same  letters  represent  th^  Qf^me 
parts  jas  in  the  pceqeding  figuref }  GI  ^re  two  loops 
or  long  Uivks  pf  braa?  wire,  which  jiay  hold  pf  the  in- 
dex KLf  mpre^ible  upon  a  sta^ll  stud  or  ^eptre  }L.  TJhe 
cord  FG  Is  kept  moderiUely  strained  by  ^  weight 
M  of  about  half  9  pound  ^voixJupois,-— It  is  obvious, 
|b#t,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  shortens,,  the  e^tneme 
end  pf  the  index  rises  ^nd  fal|s»  apd  successively  passes 
over  N  ^  tjie  scale  idispomed  in  the  arch  of  aicircle,  and 
cpp^oing  100  eqmj  djyisiops.  This  scale  js  attached 
to  the  brass  sliding  ruler  QP,  whipb  moves  upon  the 
directing  piece  JUi,  fixed  by  screws  tp  the  bpard,  which 
makes  ihie  frame  or  bfise  pf  the  w|iple ;  and  the  no^]lt 
and  ruler  NQP  is  re.tained  in  aoy  place  n/earer  to  or 
further  finprn  the  centre  K,  as  b^j  be  regMired  by  the 
screw  S, 

**  Fig*  4*  represents  in  profile  the  slidii^  piece  and 
stud  I  (&g. 3]9  which  traverses .ppon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  cept^  K  j  an4  which  can,  by  the  two 
screws  of  the  s^pd,  he  r^taiped  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  is  piade  parallel  >  ^nd  whiph  is  dene  for 
three  pr  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  tl^at  purppse. 
The  stud  is  filed  to  the  edg^  like  the  fulcrpm  of  a 
soale-beam  ^  one  heipg  formed  on  the  under  side*  the 
other  on  the  .ppper,  ymd  as  near  as  may  be  po  one 
another.  A  hpok  formed  at  tjie  lower  pn4  of  the 
wire-loops  CI,>  reptUis  the  index,  by  the  lofijermost 
edge  of  the  stud  i  while  the  weight  M  hfngs  by  a^qaall 
book  ppon  the  ^fpnfiiff:  hy  thei^  means  tl^inde^ 
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is  kept  steaily  and  tbe  cords  strained  hy  the  weight,  UygrMne- 
with  very  little  friaion   or  burthen  upon  the  central 
stqd  ^. 

"  Fig.  ?.  i^  a  parallelogram  of  plate-brafs,  to  kee|>  Fig.  5. 
out  du^t,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  Uie 
hax^cpver  H  i  and  serves  to  ^hut  the  part  of  the  bpx* 
cover  necessarily  cot  away,  to  give  leave  for  tbe  wire 
GI  to  traverse  with  tbe  sliding  stud  neai^er  to  or  fur- 
ther frpm  the  centre  of  the  index  J^ ;  and  where,  ii^- 
fi^'  5.  a  i§  a  hole  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  the 
wire  GI  t9  pass  through  in  the  rising  and  fallipg  of  the 
index  freely  withpul  topching ;  ^  is  a  slit  of  a  lesser 
sjaLe,  s^iHcient  tp  p;iss  the  wirf,  and  admit  the  caver  to 
come  9{F  n^^hout  deranging  the  coi^  or  index  ;  cc  are 
two  ^mall  sprews  applied  to  two  slit9,  by  which  tbe 
plate  slides  lengthwise,  in  pfd^r  to  adapt  the  bple  c 
to  the  wir^  QI,  at  ajpy  place  pf  tbie  sttfd  I  Hfipp  tbe 

'*  I.  Ip  th|is  coiistractji^,  the  index  KL  being  1 2 
inches  |opg,  4  ijicbe^  frppp  thf  extr^m^  end  a^e  filed  so 
narrow  in  the  direction  ip  ijvhicb  it  is  seen  by  the  eye, 
that  any  part  of  these  four  inches  lying  over  tbe  divi- 
sions of  th^  spule,  becomes  an  index  thereto.  The  scale 
itself  slides  four  inches,  so  as  to  be  brought  under  any 
part  of  the  four  inches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above 
mentioned. 

**  2f.  Tjie  position  of  tbe  directing  picc^  BR  is  so 
4eteraiix^d  a^  (0  he  parallel  tp  arij;ht  line  drawn  throiigh 
9  up9n  the  sc^e,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index  ;  con- 
sequently, as  the  attenuated  pfirt  of  the  index  forms  a 
part  of  a  radips  or  right  lipe  from  the  same  centre,  it 
foUowSf  that  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upop  the 
scf  le,  thupgh  tbe  fipal.e  is  mpYed  nearer  to  or  furtlier 
from  the  centre  pf  the  index,  yet  it  produces  no  change 
in  the  pUce  to  whioh  the  index  points. 

*'  yVhep  tbe  divided  arch  of  tbp  scale  is  i^t  10  iuches 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  its  mean  distance)  ',  then 
tfie  qentre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
poincident.  At  other  distance,  tbe  extremes  of  which 
a^e  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  centre  of  thp  divisions, 
and  the  centre  p{  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be- 
ing coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over  the  spaces 
geometnealfy  proportionable  to  one  another  in  'all  si- 
tuations of  the  scale  ;  yet  the  whole  scale  not  exceed- 
iQg  30°  of  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  so  great  as  ri^k  P^rt  of 
the  (ipale,  or  i^  of  the  hygrometer ',  which  in  this  in- 
ptrunoient  beipg  considered  as  indivisible,  the  mechani- 
(^kl  error  will  not  be  sensible.  ^ 

**  The  cord  here  oiade  use  of  is  flax,  and  between 
3^th  and  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diamfeter*,  which  cap  be  . 
I*eadily  ascerta^ed  by  measuring  a  number  of  tifrns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  small  stick.  It  is  a  spct  pf  cord 
used  in  London  for  niaking  nets,  and  is  of  .that  jiar- 
ticplar  kind  called  by  net-makers^/ZoxfA  ihree^iArcadf 
IquL  A  ceppetent  quantity  of  this  oor4  vm  boiled 
in  one  popnd  avoirdupois  of  water,  in  which  was  pot 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  common  salt ;  Jhe  whole 
,Vas  reduced  by  boiling  to  six  ounces  •  avoirdupois, 
whinh  was  done  in  al^ont  half  an  hour.  rAs  thi^  aseer- 
taips  a  giyen  strepgth  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
^rd,  it  mitj  be  supposed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cprd 
is  equally  impregnated  with  salt.^  The  cprd  being 
dricMl,  it  will  be  proper  to  streteh  it ;  which  may.  he 
dope  so  as  to  pn?ent  it  from  untwistipgy  by  tying 
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Hvrrottc*  three  or  foar  jardt  to  two  nails  agminst  a  wall,  in  an 
^«^  horizontal  position,  and  hanging  a  weight  of  a  pound 
'  "/  or  two  to  the  middle,  to  M  to  make  it  form  an  obtuie 
angle.  This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  room,  will 
hiy  the  fibres  of  the  cord  close  together,  and  prevent 
lis  stretching  to  fast  after  being  applied  to  the  instrn* 
ment  at  it  woald  otiierwise  he  apt  to  do. 

**  The  hyi^rometer  is  to  be  adjusted  in  the  following 
manner.    The  box-cover  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  spoiled  by  the  .fire,  and  choosing  a  day  natu- 
ral! j' dry,  set  the  instrument  nearly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a  moderate  fire  $  so  that  the  cord  may  be- 
come dry,  and  the  instfvroent  warm,  but  not  so  near 
as  would  spoil  the  finest  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 
yet  folly  evaporate  the  moisture ;  there  let  the  instru- 
ment staj  till  the  index  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go  $ 
now  and  then  streaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lav  the  fibres  there- 
»f  close  together  4  and  thereby  causing  it  to  lengthen 
m%  much  as  possible.     When  the  index  is  thus  become 
stationary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  less  at  the  air  is  naturally  more  or  less 
dry,  by  meant  of  tlie  peg  at  top  raise  or  depress  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  the  point  o.     This  done,  remove 
the  inttrument  from  the  fire ;  and  having  ready  some 
warm  water  in  a  tea-cop,  take  a  middling  camePs  hair 
pencil,  and  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  drink  up  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  stationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  effect 
upon  it,  which  will  also  generally  happen  in  about  an 
Ifour.     If  in  this  state  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  100,  all  is  right :  if  not,  slack  the  screw  S, 
and  slide  the  scale  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  1 00  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
instrument  is  adjusted  for  use :  but  if  the  compass  of 
the  slide  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  this,  as  may  proba- 
bly happen  on  the  first  adjustment,  slack  the  proper 
serews,  and  move  the  sliding  stud  I  nearer  to  or  fur- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  small  or  too  large  for 
theseale." 
€«T«iA;iir-i.     Oh  this  principle,  a  timple  hygrometer  hat  been 
made  by  Mr  Coventry  of  South wark,  London.     It  it 
not  upon  the  most  accurate  conttructiou,  yet  will  act 
^^&  ^.        ^^n  B^osihlr  in  the  common  changet  of  the  air.  Fig.  6. 
represents  the  hygrometer  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  board. 
A  is.  a  string  of  whip-cord,  catgut,  &c.  of  any  length 
at  pleasure  :  it  is  suspended  on  a  bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  C.     DD  is  a  slip 
of  wood,  which  with  the  bracket  is  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  wall  or  side  of  a  room.    It  has  a  straight 
line  E  drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  ser- 
ving to  point  out  the  divisions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
two  thin  circaliar  cards  F  and  G.     At  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  each  of  these  cards  is  glued  a  piece  of 
cock,  through  which  the  string  A  is  drawn :    These 
cork  pieces  serve  to  preserve  the  horizontal  position  of 
tke^ards.    Ttie  upper  card  F  is  divided  into  10  equal 
jiaris  snr  ditisions,  and  the  ond^  card  G  into  xoo  equal 
parts ;  the  string  A  being  measured   into  70  equal 
paiia,  from  the  point  of  suspension  H  to  the  sutfaoe 
of  the  lower  card  I.    The  card  F  is  hung  at  the  first 
part,  firom  H;  and  the  card  G  at  the  loth  part  from 
ihe  same  fbint :  consequently, .  from  the  t vtsttng  and. 
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untwisting  of  the  string  A  by  the  different  changes  of  Hygrtae- 
the  airi  the  lower  card  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin-       ^^' 
eiplet  of  motion,  will  detcribe  10  revolutiont  for  orte        ' 
of  the  tipper  card  F ;  or  when  the  lower  card  G  hat 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F  will  have  de- 
scribed  bnt  the  xoth  part,  or  one  of  itt   divitions. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  assistance  of  the 
upper  card  F,  an  index  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G  performs,^  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  line  £  on  the  slip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  must  first  be  observed  what  division  of 
the  card  F  the  line  is  against,  suppose  3 ;  and  also 
what  division  of  the  lower  card  G  is  cut  by  the  same 
line,  soppote  10 :  it  then  appeart,  that  the  ttate  of  the 
hygrometer  it  thut,  3  degreet  and  10  hundredths  of 
another.  If  the  whole  10  divisions  of  the  card  have 
passed  the  line  £,  the  lower  card  G  will  have  revolved 
xo  timet,  or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to  1000  }  the  ac« 
curacy  to  which  the  principle  of  this  simple  contrivance 
answers.  Before  use,  the  hygrometer  should  be  adjust- 
ed ;  to  do  which,  the  cards  F  and  G  are  first  set  to  the 
line  E  at  the  o  of  each,  or  commencement  of  the  gra- 
duations :  whatever  direction  the  cards  afterwards  take, 
it  must  evidently  be  from  the  change  to  greater  mois* 
ture  or  dryness  in  the  airj  and  they  will  accordingly 
point  it  out. 

On  this  principle,  but  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  gj^^^^^*^ 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygrome- 
ter has  been  constructed  by  M.  de  Saussure,  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Geneva.  In  his  Euais  nir  PHygr^ 
metrie^  in  4to,  1 783,  is  an  important  detail  on  the  sub- 
ject oi  hygrtmutry  ;  from  which  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  his  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  author  found  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  difference  between  the 
greatest  extension  and  contraction  of  a  hair^  properly 
prepared,  and  having  a  weight  of  about  three  grains  sui- 
pended  to  it,  is  nearly  ^  of  its  whole  length  \  that  is, 
3vf  or  3^  lines  in  a  foot.  This  circumstance  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  new  hygrometer:  and,  in  order  to  render 
those  small  variations  perceptible  and  useful,  the  follow- 
ing apparatus  was  constructed. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  representation  of  the  whole  instrument,  ru  » 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  a^  is  held  by  the  chaps 
of  the  screw  pincers  b.  These  pincers  are  represented^ 
aside  at  B  :  by  a  screw  at  its  end,  it  fastens  into  the 
nut  of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate  turns 
independently  of  the  piece  that  supports  it,  and  serves 
to  raise  or  depress  the  pincers  B  at  pleasure. 

The  upper  extremity  a  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
nnder  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a,  represented  aside 
at  A.     These  pincers  fasten  the  hair  below,  tind  above 
fasten  a  very  fine  narrow  slip  of  silver,  carefully  an- 
nealed, which  rolb  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  </,  a  se- 
parate figure  of  which  it  shown  at  DF.     This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  ee^  or  E  in  the  sepa*- 
rate  figure,  is  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  screw  \  and  the 
intervals  of  the  threads  of  this  screw  have  their  bases 
flat,  and  are  cut  squarely  so  as  to  receive  the  slip  of 
silver  that  is  fastened  to  the  pincers  o,  and  joined  in  this 
manner  with  the  hair.     M.  Sausstnre  observes,  that  hair 
alone  fixed  immediately  to-the  arbor  would  not  do;  for  it 
curled  upon  ir,  and  acquired  a  tttflhess  that  the  counter- 
poise  was  not  able  to  surmount.    The  arbor  was  cut  iu 
a  screw  ferm|.in  order  that  the  tli]^*of  tiltepin  wltt^- 
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Hvi^ttiie-  itig  upon  it  sliould  not  increase  tbe  dUmeter  of  the 
icr.  arbori  and  never  take  a  sitoation  too  obliqae  and  vari- 
able. The  slip  is  fixed  to  tbe  arbor  by  a  small  pin  F. 
Hie  other  extremity  of  the  arbor  D  h  «haped  like  a 
pulley,  flat  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  receive  a  fine  supple 
silken  string,  to  which  is  suspended  the  counterpoise 
g  in  the  larf^e  figure,  and  G  in  the  side  one.  This 
couoterpoii^e  is  applied  to  distend  the  hair }  and  acts  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  hair,  and  the  move- 
able pincers  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed.  If  then  the 
h%iT  should  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  counterpoise  nmst  weigh  foar  grains  more  than  tlie 
ptocen.  The  arbor  at  one  end  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  in  a  very  fine  hole, 
on  a  pivot  made  very  cylindrical  and  well  polished :  at 
the  other  end  is  also  a  similar  pivot,  which  turns  in  a 
Hole  made  in  the  end  of  the  arm  h  of  the  cock  h  t\ 
HI.  This  cock  is  fixed  behind  the  dial  by  means  of 
tbe  screw  I. 

The  dial  keek^  divided  into  360  degrees,  is  sup- 
ported by  two  arms  //;  these  are  soldered  to  two  tubes, 
irhich  inclose  the  cylindrical  columns  fnthmm*  The 
setting  screws  n  n  move  upon  these  tubes,  and  serve 
thereby  to  fix  the  dial  and  arbor  to  any  height  requi- 
red. The  two  columns  which  support  the  dial  are  firm- 
ly fastened  to  the  case  of  the  hygrometer,  which  rest 
upon  the  four  screws  0000;  by  the  assistance  uf  these 
screws,  the  instrument  is  adjusted,  and  placed  hi  a  ver- 
tical situation. 

The  square  column  pp^  which  rests  upon  the  base  of 
the  hygrometer,  carrie|  a  box  q^  to  which  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  pOrt-crayon  r,  the  aperture  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  counterpoise  g.  When  the  hygro- 
meter is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  y  to  pre- 
vent a  derangement  of  the  instruments  from  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  counterpoise,  the  box  q  and  the  port- 
crayea  r  must  be  raised  up  so  as  the  counterpoise  may 
fall  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  by  tightening  the  screw  9 
a.nd  the  box  and  counterpoise  together  by  tbe  screw  f. 
When  the  hygrometer  is  intended  for  use,  the  counter- 
poise must  hie  disengaged  by  lowering  the  box,  as  m%y 
be  conceived  from  the  figure. 

Lastly,  at  the  top  of  the  instrument  is  a  curved  piece 
of  metal  x,  y, «,  which  is  fastened  to  the  three  columns 
just  described  and  keeps  them  together.  It  has  a  square 
hole  at  y,  which  serves  to  hang  up  the  hygrometer  by 
when  required. 

The  vartiUtons  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable, 
are  (all  things  besides  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the 
arbor  round  which  the  slip  of  silver  winds  is  than  a 
smaller  diameter,  and  as  the  instrument  \%  capable  of 
receiving  a  longer  hair.  M.  Sausoure  has  had  hycro- 
meters  made  with  ha^fs  14  inches  long,  but  he  nnds 
one  A>ot  sufficient.  The  arbor  is  three-fourths  of  a 
line  in- diameter  at  the  base  between  the  threads  of 
the  screw  or  the  part  on  which  the  slip  winds.  Tlie 
vifriilions,  when  a  hair  properly  prepared'  is  applied  to 
it,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumfevenee,  the  index 
describtdg  about  400  degrees  in  moving  from  extreme 
dryness  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Saussure  mentions 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  vizw  its 
■ot  returning  to  the  same  point  when  moved  from  one 
place  to  another ;  because  the  weight  of  tliree  grains 
that  keeps  the  silver  slip  extended,  cannot  play  so  ex- 
actly as  to  act  always  with  the  saoMfreciaion- against  the 


arbor  round  which  it  winds.     But  this. weight  cannot  Hy;«r«Mc- 
be  sensibly  iilcreased  without  still  greater  inconvenicn-       ^^^' 
ces :  he  therefore  observes,  that  this  hygrometer  is  well  ^— "^">r— "^ 
calculated  for  a  fixed  situation  in  an  observatory,  and 
for  various  bjgrometrical  experiments  \  since,  instead 
of  the  hair,  there  may  be  substituted  any  other  sub- 
stance of  wliich  a  trial  may  be  wanted  ;  and  it  may  be 
kept  extended  by  a  counterpoise  more  or  less  heavy  as 
they  may  require :  but  tbe  instiument  will  not  admit 
of  being  movejd,  nor  serve  even  for  experiments  which* 
may  subject  it  to  agitation. 

To  obviate  the  objection  above  mentioned,  M.8aos-.PoitMh1s 
snre  has  contrived  another  apparatus   mi>re  portable  kyi^twa*. 
and  convenient,  and  which,  if  not  so  extensive  in  its  va-^^'  ^^  ^^' 
riations,  is  in  fact  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  least  liable.         ^' 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  and  agitation.    Fig.  8.  is  ap^.  s. 
representation  of  this  hygrometer,  which  he  calls  the 
portable  k^rometer^  in  distinction  from  the  preceding, 
whieb  be  calls  the  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arhorm     The  material  part  of  this  instrument 
is  its  index  abce;  an  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 
tbe  arm  that  carries  it,  is  seen  in  the  separate  fignre 
GBDEF.     This  index  carries  in  its  centre  D  a  thin 
tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projects  out  on  each  side 
of  the  needle.     The  axis  which  passes  through  it,  and 
round   which  the  index  turns,  is  made  thin  in   the 
middle  of  its  length  and  thick  at  the  ends  \  so  that 
the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  passes  through  touches  il 
only  at  two  points,  and  acts  npon  it  only  at  its  extre- 
mities. 

The  part  deUlL  of  the  index  serves- to  point  out 
and  mark,  on  the  dial  the  degrees  of  moisture  and  dry- 
ness \  the  opposite  part  £f  &  DB  serves  to  fix  both  the 
hair  and  counterpoise.  This  part  which  terminates  in 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  is  about  a  line  in  thickness, 
is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a  double  vertical  groove,  which 
makes  this  part  similar  to  the  segment  of  a  pulley  with 
a  double  neck.  These  two  grooves,  whieli  are  portiona 
of  a  circle  of  two  lines  radius,  and  have  the  same  cen- 
tre with  that  of  the  index  d^  serve  in  one  of  them  t^ 
contain  the  hair,  and  in  the  ether  the  silk,  to  the  end  of 
which  the  counterpoise  is  suspended.  The  same  index 
carries  vertically  above  and  belpw  its  centre  two  smaU 
screw- pincers,  situated  opposite  tethe  two  grooves :  that 
above  at  a,  opposite  to  the  hindmost  ffroove,  serves  te 
fix  to  the  silk-  to  which  the  counterpoise  is  suspended  ; 
and  that  below  at  ^,  opposite  to  the  hithenaost  groove, 
serves  to  hold  one  of  the  ends  of  they  hair.  £ich  of. 
these  grooves  has  its  partitions  cat,  as  seenja  tbe  aecr 
tion  B,  and  its  bottom  made  flat  in  order  that  the  hair « 
and  ailk  nay  have  the  greatest  freedom  possible.  The 
axis  of  the  needle  DD  goes  through  the  acm  gfGF^ 
and  it  is  fixed  to  this  arm  by  the  tightening  ocrtwJ'F. 
Ail  the  parts  of  the  index  should  be  in  perfect  equilir 
brium  about  its  centre ;  so  that  when  it  is  oa  its  pivot 
without  the- counterpoise,  it  will  rest  indiSerently  in  any 
position  it  may  be  placed -in. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  when  the  hair  is  fixed . 
by  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  pincers,  f,  aqd  by  the 
other  end  en  the  pincers  y.at  the  top  of  the  instrument, 
it  passes  in  one  of  the  necks  of  the  double  pulley  ^, 
whilst  the  counterpoise,  ta.which.  the  silk  is  fixed  in  m 
passes  in  tlie  other  neck  of  the  same  pulley  :  the  coun- 
terpoise serves  to  Iteep  the  hair  extended*  and  acts  al- 
ways in  the  saoae  direction  aad  wlih  tha  sa^ie  forcf , 

whatever 
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Hyertme-  whatever  the  situation  of  the  index  may  be.  When 
trr.  tlierefore  the  diyneM  oontnrets  the  hair,  it  overpowers 
the  gravity  of  the  counterpoise,  and  the  index  descends  : 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  the  counterpoise,  and  the  index  ascends. 
The  counterpoise  should  weigh  hot  three  grains  $  so 
that  the  index  should  be  made  very  light  and  very  easy 
in  its  motion,  in  order  that  the  least  possible  force  may 
ifiove  it  and  bring  it  back  again  to  ita  point  when 
drawn  aside. 

The  dial  A  e  A  is  a  circular  arch,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  same  with  that  of  tlie  index.  This  arch  u  di- 
vided into  degrees  of  the  same  circle,  or  into  the  bun* 
dredths  of  the  interval  which  is  found  between  the  li« 
mrts  of  extreme  dryness  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
interior  edge  of  the  dial  carries  at  tlie  distance  A  f  a 
kind  of  projecting  bridle  cr  stay  tiy  made  of  brass  wire, 
curved  to  the  arch,  and  fixed  in  the  points  1 1\  This 
bridle  retains  and  gnards  the  todex,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  it  to  play  with  the  requisite  freedom*  The 
tcrew*  pincers  y,  in  which  is  fastened  the  upper  extre« 
mity  of  the  bair,  is  carried  by  a  moveable  arm,  which 
ascends  and  descends  at  pleasure  the  length  of  the  frame 
KK.  This  frame  is*cylindrical  everywhere  else,  ex- 
cept -its  being  here  flsttened  at  the  hinder  part  to 
about  half  its  thickness,  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
tb^  screw  which  carries  the  arm  should  not  project  out 
finderneath,  snd  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
arm  may  be  stopped  at  any  desired  height  by  means  of 
the  pressing  screw  s.  But  as  it  is  of  use  sometimes  to 
be  able  to  give  the  instromeot  a  very  small  and  accurate 
motion,  ao  as  to  bring  the  index  exactly  to  the  part  that 
may  be  wanted,  the  slide  pteoe  i^^  which  carries  tlie 
pincers  5r,  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed,  is  to  be  mbved  by 
the  adjnsting  screw  i9i. 

At  the  base  df  the  instrooMnt  is  a  great  lever  it  0/9  ^, 
ivhich  serves  to  fix  the  index  and  its  counterpoise  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  inoved.  The  lever  turns  an 
axis  If,  terminated  by  4i  screw  which  goes  into  the 
fratne  ^  in  tightening  this  screw,  the  iowef  is  fixed  in 
the  desired  position.  When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  to  be  stopped,  the  intended  position  is  given  to  this 
lever,  as  represented  in  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  longiieck  j»  of  the|  lever  layehold  of  the  double 
puHey  ^  of  the  index,  and  the  short  neck  0  of  the  coun« 
terpoisto :  the  tightening  torew  q  fastens  the  two  necks 
at  once.  In  confining  the  index,  h  mutt  be  so  plaoed, 
that  the  hair  be  very  slack  ^  so  that,  if  whilst  it  is' 
moved  the  hair,  should  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
ct>ntract  itself.  Afterwards,  when  the  instrument  ia 
placed  for  ose,  the  ftni  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relax 
the  screw  fi,  and  turn  back  the  doable  lever  with  great 
caution,  taking  equal  care  at  the  same  time  not  to 
strain  the  hair.  It  is  better  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  near  its  centre,  whilst  the  other  hand  is  disenga- 
ging the  poHey  and  the  counterpoise  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  steady.  The  hook  r  aerves  to  suspend 
a  thermometer  upon  $  it  should  be  a  mercurial  one, 
'with  a  vety  amall  naked  bulb  or  ball,  so  as  to  show  in  the 
•rao^t  Sensible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air :  it  should 
>he  mounted  in  metal,  and  guarded  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  vibnte  so  as  to  break  the  hair.  Lastly  a  notch 
is  made  under  the  tup  of  the  frame  f,  to  mark  the  point 
of  SQSpettsion,  about  wbieh  the  instrument  is  in  equili- 
brium, tAid  keeps  «  vertical  sitoation. 
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All  the  instrument  should  be  made  of  brass  :  though  H^itr«HK 
the  axis  of  the  index  and  its  tube  work  9^0  pleasantly       tee. 
together  if  made  of  bell- metal.  ^ 

The  extent  of  this  hygrometer^s  variations  is  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  It  may  be  augmentcfd  by  making  the 
segment  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  bair  is  fixed  of  a 
smaller  diameter  \  but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it,  would  fret  and  contract  a  stiffness,  which  would  cause 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  Saussure 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  radius  of  this  pulley  should  not 
be  lefi;^  than  two  lines,  at  least  that  there  should  be 
adapted  a  plate  of  silver  or  some  other  contrivance ; 
but  tl)en  the  hygrometer  would  be  too  difficult  to  con- 
struct, and  it  would  require  too  much  attention  and 
care  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  it:  his  object  was, 
to  make  an  instrument  generally  useful,  and  easy  and 
convenient  in  its  use.  The  hygrometer  with  the  arbor 
may  be  used  for  observations  which  require  an  extreme 
sensibility. 

The  variations  of  this  instrument  may  be  augment- 
ed by  making  it  higher,  because  in  that  case  longer  hairs 
might  be  adapted  :  but  it  would  be  then  less  portable. 
Besides,  if  tbe  bair  is  too  long,  when  observations  are 
made  in  the  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  great  an  e&d 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  the  index  in- 
convenient vibrations.  It  is  not  proper  therefore  to 
make  it  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  "When  it  is  of 
this  dimension,  an  hair  properly  prepared  can  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  its  variations  from  extreme  dryness  to 
extreme  humidity  are  80  or  even  100  degrees^  which 
on  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius  Forms  an  extent  sufficient 
for  observations  of  this  kind.  M.  Saussure  has  even 
made  smaller  instruments  that  may  be  carried  conve- 
niently in  the  pocket,  and  to  make  experiments  with 
under  small  receivers  :  they  were  but  seven  inches  high 
by  two  inches  of  breadth  $  which,  notwithstaodipg  their 
variations,  were  very  sensible. 

Thus  much  for  the  construction  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  instrument.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  our  inserting  the  whole  of  M.  Saussure's  sub- 
sequent account  of  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  the  man- 
ner of  determining  the  limits  of  extreme  humidity  and 
of  extreme  dryness,  the  jiyrometrical  variations  of  the 
hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer*  The  fol- 
lowing extract  must  therefore  suffice. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary  to  free  it  of  a  certain  unctuosity  it  always 
has  in  its  natural  state,  which  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prives it  of  its  hygrometrical  sensibility.  A  number 
of  hairs  are  hoikd  in  a  ley  of  vegetable  alkali ;  and 
among  these  are  to  be  chosen  for  use  such  as  are 
most  transparent,  bright,  and  .soft;  parti<»lar  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  for  preventing  the  straining  of 
the  hair,  which  readers  it  unfit  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose. 

The  two  fixed  points  of  the  hygrometer  are  the  ex- 
tremes both  of  aioistare  and  dryness.  The  .former  is 
obtained  by  exposing  the  instrnneot  to  air  completely 
eaturated  with  water)  and  this  is  affected  by  placing 
it  in  a  glass  receiver  standing  in  water,  the  sides  of 
which  are  kept  continually  moistened.  Tbe  point  on 
the  dial,  at  which  the  hand  after  a  certain  interval  re- 
Biains  sUtionary,  is  marked  200.  The  paint  of  ex- 
tiEtee  dryness,  not  absolute  dryaeas,  ibr  that  dees  not 

exist. 
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•xwtt  bttt  the  greatest  degnee  of  it  that  cm  be  ohtein- 
ed,  isfvodeced  by  intreducing  repeatedly  into  the  eaooe 
receiver  ooaiaioiog  ite  initTament,  and  standing  now 
upon  quiektilver,  certain  fvaotities  of  deliqoescent  al« 
kaline  salts,  wlncJi  absorb  the  mottture  of  the  air.  The 
-htffhesi  point  to  which  the  band  can  be  brought  fay 
tbu  operation,  not  only  when  it  will  rtie  no  higher, 
but  when  it  beoowes  retrograde  from  the  dilatation 
oocasiened  by  heat,  is  called  o ;  and  the  arch  between 
tbeee  two  points  is  divided  into  joo  equal  parts,  being 
degrees  of  the  hygrometer.  The  arch  p  p^  npon  which 
the  scale  IS  marked  tn  the  instrument  (represented  lo 
£g,  2.)  being  part  of  a  circle  of  three  inches  diameter  5 
hence  erery  degree  measures  about  one-third  of  a  line. 
In  the  stationary  hygrometer,  fig.  i.  the  scale  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial  is  so  moch  larger,  that  every 
degree  measures  about  five  Hoes ;  but  this  M.  8aa8sure 
•eonsiders  so  far  from  being  a  perfection,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther an  inconvenience ;  since  the  instmment  beeemes 
ibereby  so  very  snsoeptible  of  the  least  impression,  thai 
there  is  ev«ii  no  approaching  it  without  a  sensible 
variation.  The  tbermometer,  adapted  as  before  men- 
tioned, serves  to  correct  th«  changes  of  tempera- 
tore  :  towards  the  extreme  of  dryness,  i^  of  the  thermo- 
meter prodoees  on  the  hair  an  e€eot  of  half  a  degree  of 
thehygremeter,  bnt  towasds  the  extreaM  of  moisture,  the 
same  diftepeaoe  of  temperature  causes  an  efiect  00  Ic^s 
than  3^  m  the  hygrometer./  He  constructed  two 
tables,  that  gwvc  the  intermediate  hygrometricai  varia- 
timis  lor  single  degrees  of  the  thermonseter  at  different 
parts  of  the  scale. 

The  whole  range  of  the  atmospherical  variations 
takes  in  about  1^  of  this  scale ;  a  dryness  of  more 
than  25*  being  always  the  effect  of  art.  The  sensibi- 
lity of  this  instroment  is  so  very,  great,  tliat  being  ex- 
IMwed  to  the  dew,  he  mentions  that  it  varies  above  40® 
in  about  20  minotes  of  time.  Being  removed  from  a 
very  moist  into  a  very  dry  air,  it  varied  in  one  instance 
no  less  than  35^  in  three  minutes*  He  says  that 
tts  vartations  were  always  found  uniform  in  different 
instruments  snspended  in  diffsrent  parts  of  the  same  at^ 
mesphere.  Thh  hygrometer  is  considered  by  the  au- 
thor as  possessed  of  all  the  properties  reqniske  tn  such 
«n  instmment.  These  are,  i.  That  the  degrees  in  the 
scale  be  safficiently  large,  and  to  point  out  even  the 
least  variation  in  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 2.  That  it  be  quick  in  its  indications. 
3.  That  it  be  at  all  tiroes  consistent  with  irself  $  viz. 
that  in  the  same  state  of  the  hair  it  always- points  to 
the  same  degree.  4.  That  several  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affected  only  by  the  aqoe- 
•oos  vapours.  6.  That  its  variations  be  ever  propor- 
tionate to  the  changes  in  the  air. 

But  after  all  it  must  he  observed,  that  a  coostdeFable 
•degree  of  trouble  and  delicacy  is  requisite  in  tlie  pre- 
paration of  tlie  hair,  and  it  is  ^tt^  fragile  \  circum- 
stances i^ich  may  prevent  it  from  coming  into  general 
use  among  common  observers,  although  probably  it  may 
be  the  best  in  principle  of  any  yet  made. 

Instead  of  batrs  or  cat- gut,  of  which  hygrometers 
of  the  first  kind  are  commonly  made,  Cassebois,  a  Be- 
nedictine monk  at  Mentx,  proposed  to  make  sue h  hy* 
grometers  of  the  gut  of  a  silk-worm.  When  that  in- 
sect is  ready  to  spin,  there  are  found  in  it  two  vessels 
froceeding  from  the  head  to  the  stomach,  to  whieh 
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they  adhere,  and  then  hcBd  towards  the  beck,  where  Uy^r 
they  form  a  great  many  folds.  The  part  of  these  ves- 
sels next  the  stomach  is  of  a  cylindric  form,  and  ahoot 
a  line  in  diameter.  These  vessels  contain  a  gummy  sort 
of  matter  iifivti  which  the  worm  spins  its  silk  \  and, 
.though  they  are  exceedingly  tender,  means  have  been 
devised  to  extract  them  from  the  insect,  and  to  pnepare 
them  for  the  above  purpose.  "When  the  worm  is 
about  to  spin,  it  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  sjiffered  to 
remain  there . twenty-four  hours;  during  which  time 
the  vinegar  is  absorbed  ijite  the  body  of  the  insect,  and 
coagulates  its  juices.  The  worm  being  then  opened, 
both  the  vessels,  which  have  now  acquired  strength,  ans 
extracted  \  and,  on  account  of  their  pliability,  are  ca- 
pable of  considerable  extension.  That  they  may  not, 
^wever,  become  too  weak,  they  are  stretched  only  to 
toe  length  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  must  be  kept  sufficiently  extended 
till  they  are  «ompletely  dry.  Before  they  attain  to 
that  state,  they  must  he  freed,  by  means  of  the  nail  of 
the  finger,  from  a  slimy  substance  which  adheres  to 
them.  Such  a  thread  will  sustain  a  weight  of  six  poomis 
withoet  breaking,  and  may  be  used  for  an  hygrometer 
in  the  same  manner  as  cat-gut  \  but  we  oon^M  that  we 
do  not  clearly  perceive  its  superiority. 

II.  On  the  second  general  principle,  namely,  that  of  d^  Xuo 
the  swelling  of  solid  bodies  by  moisture,  and  their  eon- 
traction  by  dryness,  M.  de  Luc^s  instrument  is  the  best. 
He  makes  choice  of  ivory  for  the  construction  ef  km 
hygrometer,  became  he  finds  that,  being  once  wetted, 
ivory  regularly  49wei  is  by  moisture,  and  returns  exaelJy 
to  the  same  dimensions  when  the  moisture  is  evapora- 
ted, which  other  bodies  do  not.     This  hygrometer  is 
represented  in  fig.  9.  where  a  a  ^  is  an  ivory  tube  open  7ig.  9. 
at  the  end  a  0,  and  dose  at  ^.     It  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
ivory  taken  at  the  distance  of  some  inches  from  the  top 
4>f  a  pretty  large  elephant's  tooth,  *nd  likewise  at  the 
same  distance  from  its  surface   and    from   the   canal 
which  reaches  to  thai  point.     (This  particular  direc- 
tion is  given,  that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  in  all  dif- 
ferent hygionieters  may  he  the  same,  which  is  of  great 
impoitaoce).     This  pi^ce  is  to  be  bored  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres  \  the  hole  most  be  very  straight, 
its  dimensions  2^  lines  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  8  lines     - 
in  depth  from  a  a  to  r.     Its  bore  is  then  to  be  exactly  ' 
filled  with  a  brass  cylinder,  which  however,  must  pro- 
ject somewhat  beyond  the  ivory  tube ;  and  thus  it  is  to 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  thickness  of 
the  ivory  is  exactly  tV  ^^  ^  1^°^9  except  at  the  two 
extremities.     At  the  bottom  b  the  tube  ends  in  a  point ; 
and  at  the  top  oo  it  must  for  about  tvo  lines  be  left  a 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  pressure-  of  ancK 
ther  piece  put  upon  it.     Thus  the  thin  or  hygrometri- 
cai part  of  tbe  tube  will  be  reduced   to   %\  French 
inches,  including  tJie  concavity  of  the  bottom.     Before 
this  piece  is  used,  it  roust  be  put  into  water,  so  that 
the  external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it  \  and  here 
it  is  to  remain  till  the  watrr  penetrates  to  the  inside^ 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  will  happen 
in  a  few  hours.     The  reasou  of  this  is,  that  tbe  ivory 
tube  remains  somewhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted 
the  first  time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glass  tube  roust  be  provided 
about  14  inciies  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  shown 
in  d de  e.     Its  internal  diameter  is  about  7  of  a  line. 

If 
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ifysrowe.'Tf  HOW  the  ivorj  tabe  it  exactlj  filleil  with  mercorj, 
tet.     -and  (he  glass  one  ai&xed  lo  it«  as  the  capacity  of  tbe 
*  '■^"'■•ftMrmer  decreases  by  being  dried,  the  mercary  will  be 
.  <  forced  np  into  the  glass  one. 

Tbe  ^^^^  fffCS  <*  intended  to  join  the  iTory  with 

•  the  glass  tobe.  It  is  of  brass,  shaped  as  in  the  figure. 
A' cydindrical  hole  is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glass  tube  as  tight  as  possible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it ;  and  its  lower  part  is  to  enter  with  some 
degree  of  difficulty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which .  incloses  the  brass  piece 
firom  being  aflfected  by  the  variations  of  the  oioistore, 
it  is  covered  with  a  brass  verrel  represented  in  hhiu 
The  pieces  must  be  united  together  with  gum-lac  or 
masticb. 

The  introduction  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera- 
tion.    For  this  purpose,  a  slip  of  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  first  to  be  rolled  over  the  glass  tube,  and  tied 
'  fast  to  the  extremity  nearest  the  ivory  pipe.     A  horse- 
hair is  then  to  be  introduced  into4he  tobe,  long  enough 

•  to  enter  the  ivory  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  glass  one. 
The  paper  which  has  been  shaped  round  the  tube  must 

-  now  be  raised,  and  used  as  a  funnel  to  pour  the  mer- 
cury into  the  instrument,  which  is  held  upright.  The 
purest  quicksilver  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  use  that  revived  from  cinna- 
bar. It  easily  runs  into  the  tube ;  and  the  air  escapes 
by  means  of  the  horse- hair,  assisted  with  some  gentle 
shakes.  Fresh  mercury  must  from  time  to  time  be 
supplied,  to  prevent  tbe  mercurial  tube  from  being  to- 
tally emptied  \  in  which  case,  the  mercurial  pellicle 
which  always  forms  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  would  run 
in  along  with  it. 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tobe  \ 
they  may  be  seen  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  is  thin 
enough  to  have  some  transparency.  These  being  coU 
~  lected  together  by  shaking,  must  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horse- 
hair. To  facilitate  this  operation,  some  part  of  the 
mercury  must  be  taken  out  of  tbe  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  less  obstructed  in  getting  out,  and  the 
horse-hair  have  a  free  motion  to  assist  it.  Air,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  entirely  driven  out  in  this  manner.  It 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is 
for  that  rtason  to  be  filled,  which  in  time  completes 
'its  expulsion,  by  making  it  pass  through  the  pores  of 
the  ivory.  To  hasten  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put 
into  a  proper  box.  This  is  fixed  nearly  in  a  vertical 
direction  to  the  saddle  of  a  horse,  which  is  set  a  trot- 
ting for  afew  hourji.  The  shakes  sometimes  divide 
tbe  column  of  mercury  in  the  glass  tube,  but  it  is  easily 
re«united  with  the  horse- hair.  When  upon  shaking  the 
hygrometer  vertically,  no  small  tremulous  motion  is 
any  lonsrer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  column, 
one  may  be  sure  that  all  the  air  is  gone  out. 

The  scale  of  this  hygrometer  mav  be  adjusted,  as 
soon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  rollowing  manner. 
l*he  inatroment  is  tobe  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  water 
eooled  with  ice,  fresh  quantities  of  which  are  to  be  add- 
ed as  the  former  melts.  Here -it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  sunk  as  low  as  it  will  sink  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  ttriie,  owing  to  the  moisture  it 
has  imbibed.  This  'Uttually  happens  in  seven  or  eight 
hours,  and  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted.    la  two  or  three 


hoars  the  nercory  begins  to  atcend,  because  the  moi-  tfyjiniiiC' 
sture  passes  into  the  cavity,  and  foroea  it  op.  The  i«r. 
lowest  station  of  the  mercury  is  then, to  be  marked  o  ^^■'  \  ■- 
and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degnae  on  the 
scale,  M.  de  Luc  always  chose  to  have  his  hygrome- 
trical  tube  rnmi^.  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  thermometer.  The  reasoo  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
thermometer  the  expanston  of  the  mercury  by  heat  had. 
been  already  determined.  The  distance  between  the 
theroiiometrical  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
at  27  French  inches  of  tbe  barometer  was  found  to  be 
1937  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  preparatorv  thermome- 
ter was  broke  in  a  bason,  in  order  to  receive  carefully 
all  the  mercury  that  it  contained.  This  being  weighed 
in  nice  scales  amounted  to  1428  grains.  The  hygro- 
meter contained  460  grains  of  the  same  roercory.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hygro- 
meter, ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  on  the  pre- 
paratory thermometer  as  the  different  weights  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  each  ^  consequently  1428  :  460  : 
1937  :  624  nearly  ;  and  therefore  the  corresponding  in,- 
lervals  ought  to  follow  the  same  proportion  :  and  thus 
the  length  of  a  scale  was  obtained,  which  might  be  di- 
vided into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleased. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  representation  of  De  Lug*b  bygroilie- f^^ .  ^^^ 
ter  when  fully  constructed.  In  eleganoe  it  far  exceeds 
Smeaton^s  or  any  other,  and  probably  also  in  accuracy ; 
for  by  means  of  a  small  thermometer  fixed  on  the  board 
along  with  it,  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  by  heat 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  consequence 
how  much  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  hygro- 
meter is  owing  to  that  cause,  and  how  much  to  the 
mere  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

M.  de  Luc  having  continued  his  inquiries  further  iu- 
to  the  modifications  of  the  atmosphere,  mentions  in  his 
Idie  9ur  la  MM<frohgie  another  hygrometer,  which  he 
finds  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  tbe  measwre  of  local  ho- 
fflidity.  Of  all  the  hygroscopic  substances  which  he 
tried  for  thii  purpose,  that  which  answers  the  best  is  a 
slip  of  whalebone  cut  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  and  made  extremely  thin ;  for  on  this  de- 
pends its  sensibility.  A  slip  of  x  2  inches  in  length  and 
a  line  in  breadth,  he  has  made  so  thin  as  to  weigh  only 
half  a  grain  \  and  it  may  be  made  still  thinner,  but  is 
then  of  too  great  sensibility,  being  affected  even  by  the 
approach  of  ihe  observer.  This  slip  is  kept  extended 
by  a  small  spring,  and  the  variations  in  its  length  sre 
measured  by  a  vernier  division,  or  by,  which  is  perhaps 
better,  an  index  on  a  dial  plate :  tbe  whole  variation 
from  extreme  dryness  to  extreme  moisture  is  about  {-  of 
its  length. 

In  these  hygrometers,  which  are  made  by  the  instru- 
ment-makers in  London,  the  slip  of  whalebone  is  mount- 
ed in  a  frame  very  similar  to  that  belonging  to  M. 


Saussure's  hygrometer  before  described  (see  fig.  7.)< 
The  only  material  difference  i^,  that  a  small  concentric 
wire'spring  is  used,  instead  of  a  counterpoise,  to  keep 
the  slip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  Saussore  had  tried 
such  a  spring  applied  to  his  hairs;  but  the  weakest 
spring  he  found  too  strong  for  the  hair  \  and  he  was 
further  apprehensive,  that  the  variations  u-^ich  the 
cold,  heat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would  naf- 
fer from  the  force  of  the  springs. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  the  bygrometers  he  formerly  made,  as 
bafore  described  (made  of  irory),  had  graduated  them 

from 
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Hy«««e.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^xtA  point  only,  that  of  extreme  moisture^ 
«khich  i»  olitfiined  by  soaking  them  in  water.  He  has 
now  very  ingeniously  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex- 
ireme,  that  of  dryness  :  but  this  being  producible  only 
by  means  of  strong  6  res,  such  as  hygrometers  cannot 
iiipport,  he  uses  an  intermediate  body,  qoicklime; 
which  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
of  all  its  own  humidity,  has  the  property  of  slowly, 
imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bonrhood  ^  and  whose  capacity  is  such  that  all  the 
vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  equal 
to  its  own  bulk,  can  give  it  no  sensible  humidity.  These 
hygrometers,  inclosed  with  a  Jarge  quantity  of  fresh 
burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  same 
degree  of  dryness  with  the  lime,  which  cannot  differ 
sensibly  ^ram  extreme  dryness. 

M.  de  SaQSSure  makes  choice  of  hairs,  prepared  by 
maceration  in  alkaline  lye.  M.  de  Lnc  shows  that  hairs, 
and  all  other  animal  or  ve^retable  substances,  taken 
lengthwise^  or  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  undergo 
rontrory  changes  from  diSereot  variations  of  humidity : 
that,  when  immersed  in  water,  they  lengthen  at  firlt, 
and  afterwards  shorten  ^  that  when  they  are  near  the 
greatest  degree  of  humidity,  if  the  moisture  is  increased, 
they  shorten  themselves)  if  it  is^  diminished,  they 
lengthen  themselves  first  before  they  contract  again. 
These  irregularitieSf  which  obviously  render  them  in- 
capable of  being  trae  measures  of  humidity,  be  shows 
to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  organic  reticu- 
lar stnicture. 

M.  de  Saussare  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moisture 
from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glass  bell,  keeping 
the  sides  of  the  bell  continually  rooisteoed  :  and  af* 
firms,  that  the  humidity  is  there  constantly  the  same 
in  all  temperatures ;  the  vapours  even  of  boiling  water 
having  no  more  effect  than  those  of  cold.  M.  de 
Lue  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  diffierences  of 
horotdity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 
8aiissure*s  hygrometer  was  incapable  of  discovering 
them  \  and  that  the  real  ondecomposed  vaponr  of  boil* 
iflg  water  has  the  directly  opposite  effect  to  that  of 
cold,  the  effect  of  extreme  dryness:  and  on  this  point  he 
mentions  an  interesting  fiict,  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr  Watt,  viz.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  iteam  engine  for  any  of  those  parts  where  the  va- 
pour of  the  boiling  water  is  confined,  because  it  dries 
10  at  to  crack,  just  at  if  exposed  to  the  fire.  In  M.  de 
Lnc*s  work  above  mentioned  there  are  striking  instances 
related,  in  which  the  imperfection  of  M.  Sautsnre^s 
hygrometer  led  him  into  false  conclusions  respecting 
pnenomena,  and  into  erroneous  theories  to  account 
for  them. 

III.  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration  of 
the  weight  of  certain  substances  by  their  attracting  the 
moistare  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made,  nor 
do  they  seem  Ur  have  been  attended  with  mnch  success. 
Sponges  dipped  in  a  solution  of  alkaline  salts,  and 
some  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  These  are  sus- 
pended to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and 
comnterpoised  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  show  the 
degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness  by  the  ascent  or  descent 
of  one  of  the  ends,  Bnt,  besides  that  such  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  destitute  of  any  fixed  point  fipom 
whenot  to  begin  their  scale,  they  have  another  incon- 
^reaienee  (from  which  indeed  Soieatoo*!  is  not  free,  and 
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which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroni'ous),  namely,  Hvgrove. 
that  all  saline  substances  are  destroyed  by  long  conti-       »cr* 
nued  exposure  to  the  air  in  very  small  quantities,  and         »    "^ 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moisture  for  a  certain 
time.     Sulphuric  acid  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  salts,  and,  in- 
deed, for  such  as  do  not  choose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
constructing  a  hygrometer  on    the   principles  of  Mr 
Smeaton  or  De  Luc,  this  will  probably  be  found  the 
most  easy  and  accurate.    Fig.  1 1.  represents  an  hygro-  Fig.  1 1 . 
meter  of  this  kind.     A  is  a  small  glass  cop  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  B  an  index  coonter^ 
poising  it,  and  G  the  scile  ;  where  it  is  plain,  that  as 
the  oil  of  vitriol  attracts'  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the 
scale  will  descend,  which  will  raise  the  index,  and  vice 
This  liquor  is  exceedingly  sensible  of  the  in- 
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crease  or  decrease  of  moisture.  A  single  grain,  after 
its  full  increase,  has  varied  its  equilibrium  so  sensibly, 
that  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  has  described  an  arch  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
compass  (which  arch  would  have  been  almost  three 
inches  if  the  tongue  had  been  one  foot),  even  with  so 
small  a  quantity  of  liquor  ;  consequently,  if  more  li- 
quor, expanded  under  a  large  surface,  were  used,  a- 
pair  of  scales  might  afford  as  nice  an  hygrometer  as 
any  kind  yet  invented.  A  great  inconvenience,  hotr- 
ever,  is,  that  as  the  air  must  have  full  access  to  the 
liquid,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  the  dost,  which,  by 
continually  adding  its  weight,  niust  render  the  hygro- 
meter false }  add  to  this,  that  even  oil  of  vitriol  iuelf 
is  by  time  destroyed,  and  changes  its  nature,  if  a  small 
quantity  of  it  is  continually  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  best  hygrometer  upon  this  priny^ple,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  variation  of  the  hygrometer,  is  of  the 
contrivance  of  Mr  CoventrVf  Soothwark,  London. 
The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  is  as  follows. 
*'  Take  two  sheets,  ef  fine  tissue  paper,  such  as  is  used  by 
hatters  ^  dry  them  carefully  at  about  two  feet  ditftauee 
from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  till  after  repeatedly  Weii|(h- 
ing  them  in  a  good  pair  of  scales  no  moisture  remains. 
When  the  sheets  are  in  this  perfectly  dry  state,  reduce 
them  to  exactly  50  grains ;  the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
for  use.  The  sheets  must  he  kept  free  from  dust,  and 
exposed  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air ;  afUr  which  it 
may  be  always  known  by  weighing  them  the  exact 
quantity  of  moisture  they  have  imbibed. 

**  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  (says  Mr  Co- 
ventry) engrossed  a  considerableshareof  my  attention; 
and  every  advantage  proposed  by  others,  either  as  it 
respected  the  substances  of  which  the  instmment  was 
composed,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  operations  were 
to  be  discerned,  has  been  impartially  examined.  But 
(adds  he)  I  have  never  seen  an  hygrometer  so  simple 
in  itself,  or  that  would  act  with  such  certainty  or  so 
equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now  described.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  being  thin,  are 
easily  deprived  wholly  of  their  moisture  *,  which  is  a 
circumstance  essentially  necessary  in  fixing  a  dattim 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
said  of  anv  substance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  hygrometers ;  with  equal  facility  they  im-' 
bibe  or  impart  the  humidity  of  the  atmosph^,  and 
show  with  the  greatest  ezactoess  when  the  least  alte- 
ratioii  takes  place.^* 

B  When 
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When  t|ie  pQper  is  prepared,  as  already  (lescjibed,  it 
will  serve.without  tUe  trouhle  of  drying,  an  a  standard 
for  any  numher  of  sheets  iuteoded  for  ihe  same  pur- 
pose. But  then  the  sheets  must  he  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a  feir  hours  ;  liecause  whatever  alte- 
ration may  take  place  by  this  exposure,  the  paper  al- 
ready weighed  mu»t  have  uudergoue  the  same  ;  being 
consequently  in  the  same  state,  they  roust  be  cut  to 
the  same  weight. 

For  easier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round 
tin  or  brass  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  through  the 
centre  of  which  drill  a  hole,  and  also  three  others  round 
it  at  equal  distances:  then  put  about  one  hundred 
papers  }  and  after  putting  thetii  under  the  tin  or  brass, 
drive  though  each  hole  a  strong  pin  into  a  hoard,  in 
order  to  round  them  to  the  shape  of  the  plate :  the 
papers  must  be  then  separated  and  exposed  to  the  air 
a  few  hours  with  that  already  weighed,  and  so  many 
of  tliem  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  already  spe« 
ciBed.  This  done,  thread le  them  together  through 
those  holes  made  by  the  pins,  potting  between  every 
paper,  on  each  thread  a  small  bead,  in  order  to  prevent 
tlie  papers  from  touching  each  other,  and  also  that 
the  air  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of 
the  hygrometer  is  covered  with  a  canl  cut  to  the  same 
size  'f  and  which,  by  reason  of  its  stilTaess,  supports  all 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  iu  proper  shape.  Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads,  silk,  card,  and  a 
thin  piece  of  brass  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  which 
must  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  string  passes,  must  be  weighed  with  the  greatest 
t'xactness,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  weight, 
suppose  joeca^ins;  now  the  paper  io  its  driest  stale 
being  of  eqall  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  lOO 
grains,  consequently  what  they  weigh  more  at  any  time 
is  moisture. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  making  ex- 
periments with  weights  and  scales,  Mr  Coventry  con* 
trived  a  machine  or  scale  by>-which  to  determine  at 
one  view  the  humidity  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 
This,  with  its  case,  ts  represented  by  fig.  I2.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  case  are  glass  ^  the  sides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  dust  and  admits  the  airj 
the  case  is  about  ten  inches  high,  8  inches  broad,  and 
4  inches  deep.  A,  a  braas  bracket  in  front,  behind 
which*  at  about  3^  inches  distance  is  another^  these 
support  the  axis  of  the  index  £,  also  of  the  beam  D, 
:i)»d  another  which  supports  the  »tem  B,  to  which  the 
ivory  scale  of  divisions  C  is  fixed.  G,  a  bxass  scale 
suspended  in  tbe  usual  manner  to  the  end  of  a  beam 
I),  and  weighing  exactly  100  grains.  This  scale  is  ao 
exact  counterpoise  to  the  papers  I  and  the  different 
apparatus.  The  particular  manner  of  suspension  iu 
this  balance  is,  from  the  construction,  as  folIoMra  :  The 
axis  of  the  beam  g^  whidi  is  made  of  brass,  instead  of 
hanging  on  pivots,  as  in  common  scales,  turns  with 
two  steel  edges  k  k^  fixed  in  the  extremities  of  the  brass 
axis  :  these  edges  are  shaped  like  the  edge  of  a  koife, 
and  act  on  two  steel  concave  edges  /  /,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  i>!ctien  as  small  as  possible.  D,  is  a  fine  scale 
beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis^.  £,  the 
steel  index  fixed  tq  the  onder  side  of  the  same  axis. 
F,  a  brass  sliding  weight :  A  is  the  axis  that  holds  the 
stem  B  to  which  the  scale  of  divisions  C  is  fixed.  AA, 
the  brass  brackets  which  support  the  ivhole  by   four 


screws,  tw9  of  which  are  seen   at  /  t\  that  screw  the  i|«^rgme« 
brackets  to  the  top  of   the  case,     Ti.e    axii    of    the     'ur. 
scale  of  divisions  is  hung  on  pivots,  one  of  which  is 
seen  at  171,  that,  should  (he  case  not  stand  level,  tiiestem 
B  may  always  be  in  a  perpendicular  situation. 

The  hygrometer,  before  use,  should  be  adjusted  as 
follow;} :  To  the  end  of  the  beam  when  tlie  hygro- 
meter is  suspended,  hang  a  weight  of  100  grains,  which 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  scaler  then  move  the 
sliding  weight  F  up  or  down  the  index  K,  till  one 
grain  ivill  cause  the  index  to  traverse  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  whole  scale  of  divisions  j  then  add  half  a 
grain  to  the  scale,  in  order  to  bring  the  index  to  o  j 
and  the  ifKtrument,  after  taking  off  the  loo  ^raiu 
weight  and  hanging  on  the  papers,  is  lil  for  use  j  then 
put  grain  weights  in  the  scale  till  the  index  is  brought 
within  compass  of  the  scale  of  divigion«.  Example  : 
H  is  3  grains  on  the  brass  scale,  and  the  indtx  points 
at  10;  consequently  there  is  3  grains  and  xo  bun- 
diedlhs  of  a  grain  of  moisture  in  the  papers.  U  four 
grain  weights  are  kept,  viz.  i,  2,  4,  and  j,  they  will 
make  any  number  from  i  to  9,  which  are  us  many  as 
will  be  wanted.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue 
traversing  within  the  scale  of  divisions  for  many  days 
without  shifting  the  weights  *,  but  if  otherwise,  thty 
roust  be  changed  as  occasion  may  require. 

'*  One  great  advantage  of  this  hygrometer  above  all 
others  that  have  attracted  my  notice  is  (says  Mr  Co- 
ventry), that  it  acts  from  a  certain  datum^  namely,  the 
dry  extreme  j  from,  which  all  the  variations  towards 
moist  are  calculated  with  certainty  ;  and  if  constructed 
with  that  precision  represented  by  the  drawing,  it  will 
atTord  pleasure  to  the  curious  in  observing  the  almost 
perpetual  alteration  of  the  atmosphere,  even  in  the 
most  settled  weather.  In  winter  it  will  be  constantly 
traversing  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon,  towards  dry;  and  in  spmmer, 
from  about  four  in  the  morning  till  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  glooniy,  the 
hygrometer  discovers  a  very  great  change  towards 
moisture^  and  wheu  clear  and  frosty,  that  it  contains 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  moisture  than  is  generally 
imagiued.^^ 

An  improvement  has  been  proposed  of  this  kind  of 
hygrometer,  of  which  the  following  circumstance^  it  it 
said,  suggested  the  first  hint.  'XVhile  Mr  Lowitz  was 
at  Dmitriewsk  in  Astracan,  he  found,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  a  thin  bluish  kind  of  slate  which  attracted 
moisture  remarkably  soon,  but  again  suffered  it  as  soon 
to  escape.  A  plate  of  this  slate  weighed,  when 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  175  grains,  and,  when  saturated 
with  water,  247  :  it  had  therefore  imbibed,  between 
complete  dryness  and  the  point  of  complete  mciature, 
72  grains  of  water.  Lowitz  suspended  m  round  thin 
plate  of  this  slate  at  the  end  of  a  very  delicate  ba- 
lance, fastened  within  a  wooden  frame,  and  suspended 
at  the  other  arm  a  chain  of  silver  wire,  the  end  of 
which  was  made  fast  to  a  sliding  nut  that  moved  up 
and  down  in  a  small  gmove  on  the  edge  of  one  side  of 
the  frame.  He  determined,  by  trial,  the  position  of 
the  nut  when  the  balance  waB  in  equilibrio  and  when  it 
had  ten  degrees  of  over- weight,  and  divided  the  space 
between  these  two  points  into  ten  equal  parts,  adding 
snch  a  number  more  of  these  parts  as  might  be  neces- 
sary.   When  the  stone  was  suspended  from  the  one  arm 
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Ujcromc  of  the  balance,  rik!  at  the  other  «  weight  e<\ui\  to  175 

^^^        grains,  or  the  weight  of  the  stone  irhen  perfectly  dry, 

u  ?         the  ntit  in  the  groove  eiieweil  the  excess  of  weiglu  in 

^  ***   '  grains  when  It  and  the  cimin  were  so  adjusted  that  the 

balance  stood  in  equilibrio.     A  particular  apparatus  on 

the   same  principles  as  a  vernier,  applied  to  the  nut, 

shewed  the  excess  of  weight  to  ten  parts  of  a  grain.. 

Lowitz  remarked  that   this  hygrometer   in  continued 

wet  weather  Sfave  a  moisture  of  more  thiiii  15  grains:, 

and  in  a  continued  heat  of  113  degrees  of  Fabi^oheic 

only  li  degree  of  moisture. 

The  hygrometer  thus  invented  by  Lowttz  wa?,  how- 
everi  attended  with  this  fault,  that  it  never  threw  off 
the  moisture  In  the  same  degree  as  the  atmosphere  be- 
came drierl  It  %Tas  also  sometimes  very  deceitful,  and 
announced  moisture  when  it  ought  to  have  indicated 
that  dryness  had  again  begun  to  take  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere. To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  M.  Hoch- 
beimer  proposes  the  following  method  : 

I.  Take  a  square  bar  of  stee)  about  two  lines  in 
tliicknes^  and  from  ten  to  twefve  inches  in  length,  and 
form  it  into  a  kind  of  balance,  one  arm  of  which  ends 
in  a  screw.  On  this  screw  let  there  he  screwed  a  lead- 
en bullet  of  a  proper  weight,  instead  of  the  common 
weights  that  are  suspended.  2.  Take  a  glass  plate 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  seven  inches  in  breadth  ^  de* 
stroy  its  polish  on  both  sides,  free  it  from  all  moisture 
by  robbing  it  over  with  warm  ashe»,  suspend  it  at  the 
other  end  of  the  balance,  and  bring  the  balance  into 
equilibrium  by  screwing  op  or  down  the  leaden  bullet. 
3«  Mark  now  the  pkce  to  which  the  leaden  bullet  is 
brought  by  the  screw,  as  accurately  as  posFible,  for  the 
point  of  the  greatest  dryness.  4.  Then  take  away  the 
glas$  plate  from  the  balance,  dip  it  completely  in  water, 
give  it  a  shake  that  the  drops  may  run  ofl*  from  it,  and 
wipe  them  carefully  from  the  edge.  5.  Apply  the 
glass  plate  thus  moistened  again  to  the  balance,  and 
bring  the  latter  into  equilibrium  by  screwing  the  leaden 
bullet.  Mark  then  the  place  at  which  the  bullet  stands 
as  the  highest  degree  of  moisture.  6.  Tbfs  apparatus 
it  to  be  mspended  in  a  small  box  of  well  dried  wood, 
sufficiently  large  to  suffer  the  glass  plate  to  move  up 
and  down.  An  opening  must  be  made  in  the  lid,  ex- 
actly of  such  a  size  as  to  allow  the  tongue  of  the  ba- 
lance to  move  freely.  Parallel  to  the  tongue  apply  a 
graduated  circle,  divided  into  a  number  of  degrees  at 
pleasure,  from  the  highest  point  of  dryness  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  moisture.  The  box  must  be  pierced  with 
small  holes  on  aJt  the  four  sides,  to  give  a  free  passage 
to  the  air ;  and  to  prevent  moisture  from  penetrating 
into  the  wood  by  rain,  when  it  may  be  requisite  to  ex- 
'  pose  it  at  a  window,  it  most  either  be  lackered  or 
painted.  To  save  it  at  all  times  from  rain,  it  may  be 
furnished  with  a  sort  of  roof. 

For  a  description  of  Mr  Leslie's  Hygrometer,  fig.  13. 
and  in  a  more  portable  form,  fig.  14.  set  Metcorolo- 
cr  Index. 

HYGROSCOPE.    The  same  with  Hygrometer. 

HYL  A,  in  Ancient  Gcfi&raphy^  a  river  of  Mjsia  Mi- 
nor, famous  for  Hflas  the  favourite  boy  of  tfercoles, 
who  was  carried  down  the  streant  and  drowned.  It  n 
said  to  ran  by  Prosa  \  whence  it  seems  to  be  the  same 
with  tbe  Bhyndacus^  which  rons  north-west  into  the 
Propontis. 

HYLASy  in  fabuloas  history,  son  of  Theodamos, 
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was  ravished  by  tbe  nym^hn  of  a  foentaio  at  he  was  ta- 
king out  some  water  f4ir  Hercules,  by  whom  be  was  be- 
loved* 

IIYLOZOISTS,  formed  of  ipAh,  matter,  and  C-«i,  A/^, 
the  name  o^  a  sect  of  atheists  among  tbe  ancient  Greek 
philosophers,   who  held  matter  to  be  animated  \   main- 
taining chat  matter  had  some  natural  perception,  with- 
out anirtia:!  sensation,  or  reflection  in  itself  considered  \ 
but  that  this  imperfect  life  occasioned  that  oiganiza- 
tion  whence  sensation  and  reflt^ction  afterwanU  arose. 
Of  these,  some  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
PLASTIC  nature,  presiding  regularly  and  invariably  over 
die  whole  corporeal  universe,  ^vhich  they  represented  as 
a  kind  of  Urge  plant  or  vegetable  ;  these  were  called 
the  cosmoplastic  and  stoical  atheists,  because  the  Stoics 
held  such  a  nature,  though  many  of  them  sopposed  it 
to  be  the  instrument  of  the  Deity.     Others  thought 
that  every  particle  of  matter   was  endued  with  life, 
and  made  the  mundane  system  to  depend  opon  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  chance  and  plastic  or  orderly  nature 
united  together.  Tliese  were  called  the  Stratonict)  from 
Strato  Lampsacenus,  a  disciple  of  TheophrastoS,  called 
also  Physicus  (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  I.  cap.  13.), 
who  was  first  a  celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  aAerwaYcls 
formed  this  new  system  of  atheism  for  himself.   Besides 
these  two  forms  of  atheism,  some  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers were  HyJopathians,  or  AnaximakdriaN9,  de- 
riving all  things  from  dead  and  stupid  matter,,  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  form%  gtnerable  and  corruptible  ; 
and  others  again  adopted  the  atomical  or  Demoeri- 
tical  system,  who  ascribe  tbe  production  of  the  ucfiverSA 
to  atoms  and  figures.     See  on  this  subject  CudtvortK's 
Intellectuet  System,  book  i.  chap.  3. 

HYMEN,  or  HymeNjsus,  a  fabolom  divinity,  the 
son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  Urania,  wat  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  preside  over  marriages ;  and  accord- 
ingly was  invoked  in  epithalamiinns,  and  other  ma- 
trimonial ceremotties,  under  the  formola  Hymen,  or 
Hymeneee  ! 

The  poets  gefierallr  crown  this  deity  with  a  cfafapi- 
let  of  roses  \  and  represent  him,  as  it  were,  dissolved 
and  enervated  with  pkasores,  dressed  in  a  yeUow 
robe  and  shoes  of  the  same  coFoar,  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand.-— Catullus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addresses  him 
thus: 

Cinge  temporaJlorUnn 
Suaveolcniii  amaracu 

It  was  for  this  reason,  that  the  new  married  coople  bore 
garlands  of  flbwero  on  the  wedding  day :  which  custom 
also  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  among 
Christians,  during  the  first  ages  of  the  chnrch,  as  ap** 
pears  frojD  Tertullian,  De  coronu  militari,  where  he' 
gays,  Coronantet  nvphe  sportsos.^^S,  Chrysostom  like- 
wise mentions  these  crowns  of  flowers ;  and  to  thrs  day. 
tlie  Gieeks  call  marriage  rtfmttf&M,  in  respect  of  thi« 
crown  or  garland. 

Hynten,  'Y^r,  in  Anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  or  sklo, 
sometimes  circofar,  of  diflferent  breadths,  more  or  test 
smooth)  and  sometimes  semilonar,  formed  by  tbe  union 
of  the  interna!  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with  that 
on  the  inside  of  the  alae,  resembling  a  piece  of  fin^ 
parchment.  l*his  membrane  is  supposed  to  be  stretch- 
ed in  the  atck  of  tlie  wombs  of  virgins;  below  tho 
nympbse,  leaving  in  some  subjects  a  very  small  opeoiog, 
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llymeii.  HI  othcrt  ft  IftTger,  and  in  til  rendering  the  external  ori- 
fice nftrrowei  than  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  and  to  be 
broke  when  they  are  deflowered  ^  an  effusion  of  blood 
following  the  breach. 

The  roembraoous  circle  may  likewise  suffer  some 
disorder  by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menses,  by  impm- 
dence,  levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

The  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  test  of  virv 
ginity ;  and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  shows  that  the 
pei^n  is  not  in  a  state  of  innocence.  This  notion  is 
very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  parents  to  save  the  blood  shed  on  this  occasion 
as  a  toknu  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter,  and  to 
send  the  sheets  next  day  to  the  husband^s  relations. 
And  the  like  is  said  to  bs  still  practised  in  Portngal, 
and  some  other  countries. 

And  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  existence 
ef  such  a  membrane.  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  observes, 
iias  employed  the  curiosity  of  anatomists,  in  dissecting 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part :  they  have  differed  not  only  as  to  its  figure,  sub- 
stance, place,  and  perforation,  but  even  its  reality) 
some  positively  affirming,  and  others  flatly^  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himself,  the  most  accurate  inquirer  into  the 
structure  of  these  organs,  confesses  he  always  sought  it 
in  vain,  though  in  the  most  unsuspected  subjects  and 
ages :  all  he  could  find  was,  a  different  degree  of  strait- 
qpss  or  wideness,  and  different  corrugations,  which  were 
peater  or  less  according  to  the  respective  ages  j  the 
aperture  being  still  the  less,  and  the  rugosities  the 
greater^  as  the  subject  was  younger  and  more  un- 
touched. 

Dr  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all'tfae 
subj/ects  he  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  does  not  re- 
meraber  to  have  missed  the  hymen  so  much  as  once, 
where  he  had  reason  to  depend  on  finding  it.  The 
fattest  view  he  ever  had  of  it  vras  in  a  maid  wlio  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age ;  in  this  he  found  it  a  membrane 
of  some  strength,  furnished  with  fleshy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  small  hole, 
eapable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  woman^s  little  finger, 
and  situated  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  pas- 
saffe,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  iafanta  it  is  a  fine  thin  membrane,  not  very  conspi- 
cuous, because  of  the  natural  straitness  of  the  passage  it- 
self, which  does  not  admit  of  any  great  expansion  in  so 
little  room  ^  which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  notion 
of  its  being  no  more  than  a  corrugation. 
.  This  membrane,  like  most  others,  does  probably 
grow  more  distinct,  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
sot  only  exists,  but  is  sometimes  very  strong  and  im- 
pervious, may  be  collected  from  tbe  history  of  a  case 
reported  by  Mr  Cowper.  In  a  married  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  hymen  was  found  altogether  imper- 
vious, so  as  to  detain  the  menses,  and  to  be  driven  out 
Vy  the  pressure  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the  puden- 
dum, not  unlike  a  prolapsus  of  tbe  uterus  y  on  divid- 
ing it,  at  least  a  gallon  of  gromous  blood  came  forth. 
It  seems  the  husband,  being  denied  a  passage  that  way, 
had  found  another  through  the  meatus  urinarius  ;  which 
was  found  very  open,  and  its  sides  extended  like  tbe 
anns  of  a  cock.. 

Upod  a  rupture  of  tbe  hymen,  after  the  consumma- 
lion  of  marriage,  and  especially  delivery,  its  parts^ 


shrinking  up,  are  supposed  to  form  those  little .  fleshy     Hyaiea 
knots,  called  caeuvcvlm  myrtiformcM,  q 

HYMflN^A,   the  Bastard  Locust  Tr££  y  a  N7».aj. 
genus  of  plants,  belonffing  to  the  decaodria  class ;  and  ,  '•'dct. 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tbe  33d  order, 
Lomentacegt.     See  Botany  Index, 

HYMENEAL,  something  belonging  to  aarriagie  ^ 
so  called  from  Hymen. 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  ^>,  mm Jrofur, 
and  wn^9tf  wing\  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  natural 
history,  is  an  order  of  insects,  having  four  membrana- 
ceous wings,  and  tbe  tails  of  the  females  are  furnished 
with  stings,  which  in  some  are  used  for  instilling  poi- 
son, and  in  others  for  merely  piercing  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  in 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

HYMETTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  mountain 
of  Attica  near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries, 
and  for  its  excellent  honey.  UymeUius  the  epithet. 
Pliny  says  that  the  orator  Crassus  was  the  first  who  had 
marble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYMN,  a  song  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ^  or 
a  poem,  proper  to  be  sung,  composed  in  honour  of  some 
deity.— The  word  is  Greek,  tjMits,  hymn^  formed  of  the 
verb  v}«,  celehro^  **  I  celebrate.**«-Isidore,  on  this 
word,  remarks,  that  hffmn  is  properly  a  song  of  joy,  full 
of  the  praises  of  God  \  by  which,  according  to  him,  it 
is  distinguished  from  threna^  which  is  a  mourning  song, 
full  of  lamentation. 

St  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  is  said  to  have  been 
tbe  first  that  composed  hymns  to  be  sung  in  churches^ 
and  was  followed  by  St  Ambrose.  Most  of  those 
in  the  Roman  Breviary  were  composed  by  Prudent! us. 
They  have  been  translated  into  French  verse  by  Mes- 
sieurs de  Port  Royal.-»In  the  Greek  Liturgy  there  are 
four  kinds  of  hyrous  *,  but  the  word  is  not  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a  praise  offered  in  verse,  but  simply  of  a  land 
or  praise.  Tbe  angelic  hymn,  or  Gloria  in  exceUis^ 
makes  the  first  kind  ^  tbe  trisogion  tbe  second  ^  tbe 
Cherubic  hymn^  the  third  \  and  the  hymn  of  victory  and 
triumph^  called  nritucMf,  the  last. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con- 
sisted of  three  sorts  of  stanzas  ;  one  of  which,. called 
strophe^  was  song  by  the  band  as  they  walked  from  east 
to  west ;  another,  called  antistrophe,  was  performed  as 
they  returned  from  west  to  east  ^  the  third  part,  or  eppde^ 
was  sung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewish  hymns  were  ac- 
companied with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  assist 
the  voices  of  the  Levitea  and  people^ 

HYOBANCHE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynnmia  class.     Sre  BoTANY  Index, 

HYOIDES,  in  Anatomy^  a  bone  placed  at  the  root 
of  tbe  tongue.     See  ANATOMY,  N°  2SL 

HYOSCYAMUS,  Henbane  \  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  class,  and  in  tbe.  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Lurides,  See 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica  Index, 

HYOSERIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
syngenesia  clafts,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order.  Composite,  See  Botany  Index. 

HYG-THYROIDES,  \n  Anattam,  one  of  tbe 
muscles  belonfring  to  tbe  os  byoides.  see  ANATOMY, 
Talk  of  the  Muscles, 

HYPALLA.GE, 
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Hypallage      HTPALLAGE,  among  grammarians,  a  special  of 
I        byperbatoo,  conststiDg  in  a  mutual  permutation  of  one 
^^yp*^^**  case  for  another.    Thus  Virgil  says.  Dare  ciambu* 
mt»tro9^  for  ehre  cUuses  austris  ;  and  again,  Ntc  dum 
tl/it  lubra  admovi^  for  nee  dufn  iUa  lobru  admovu 

HTPANTE,  or  HTPKRPAinE,  a  name  given  bj 
the  Greeks  to  the  feast  of  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in 
the  temple.*— This  word,  which  signifies  iawiy  or  humhle 
fi^eting^  was  given  to  this  feast  from  the  meeting  of  old 
Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetess  in  the  temple  when 
Jesus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti- 
quit  J,  the  daughter  of  Theon  a  celebrated  philosopher 
and  matl^enmtician,  and  president  of  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian school,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her  ' 
extraordinary  genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all 
the  ordinary  qualifications  of  her  sex,  but  instructed  in 
the  most  abstruse  sciences.  She  made  such  great  pro- 
gress in  philosophy,  geometnr,  astronomy,  and  the  ma* 
thematics,  that  she  passed  for  the  most  learned  person 
of  her  time.  At  length  she  was  thought  worthy  to 
succeed  her  father  in  that  distinguished  and  important 
employment,  the  government  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  to  teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammonius, 
Hierocles,  and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  be- 
fore \  and  this  at  a  time  too  when  men  of  great  learn- 
ing abounded  both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  so  exten- 
aive,  and  her  worth  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
we  cannot  wonder  if  she  had  a  crowded  auditory. 
*'  She  explained  to  her  hearers  (says  Socrates)  the  se- 
veral sciences  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  phi- 
losophy \  for  which  reason  there '  was  a  confluence  to 
her  from  all  parts  of  those  who  made  philosophy  their 
delight  and  study.**  One  cannot  represent  to  himself, 
without  pleasure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beauti- 
Ail  lady  (for  such  we  are  assured  Hypatia  was),  all 
greedily  swallowing  instruction  from  her  mouth,  and 
many  of  them,  doubtless,  love  from  her  eyes  j  though 
we  are  not  sure  that  she  ever  listened  to  any  solicita- 
tions, since  Suidas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage  with 
Ifiodoms,  yet  relates  at  the  same  time  that  she  died 
a  maid. 

Her  scholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume- 
rous ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synesius,  who 
was  afterwards  bishop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Christian  Platonist  c^verywhere  bears  the  strongest,  as 
well  as  the  most  grateful  testimony  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutoress  \  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  most 
firofound  respect,  and  sometimes  in  terms  of  affection 
eoming  little  short  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Sy- 
nesius only,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learning: 
never  was  woman  more  caressed  by  the  public,  and 
yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unspotted  character.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wisdom,  which  made  her 
consulted  by  the  magistrates  in  all  importsnt  cases  \ 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  amongst  the  greatest  con- 
course of  men,  without  the  least  censure  of  her  manners. 
Ifi^  a  word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pass  the 
highest  compliment  on  the  princess  Eudocia,  he  thought 
he  could  not  cfe.it  better.tlun  by  calling  her  another . 
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While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brightest  orna-  Hypatia^ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  Orestes  was  governor  Df  the  same  I 
place  for  the  emperor  Theodosius,  and  Cyril  was  hi-  Hyperba. 
shop  or  patriarch.  Orestfis  having  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, could  not  but  admire  Hypatia  \  and  as  a  wise 
governor  frequently  consulted  her.  This,  together 
with  an  aversion  which  Cyril  had  against  Orestes, 
proved  fatal  to  the  lady.  About  500  monks  assem- 
bling, attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  been  rescued  by  the  townsmen  > 
and  the  respect  which  Orestes  had  for  Hypatia  caus- 
ing her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Christian  multitude, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  in  pieces, 
and  burned  her  limbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a  sus- 
picion of  fomenting  Uiis  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  imputation  of  such  an  horrid 
action  from  the  patriarch  ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex- 
andrian mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  le^iissimum  ho- 
tninum  genus ;  **  wlwctj  trifling  inconstant  people.*^ 
But  though  Cyril  should  be  allowed  neither  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  tbe  contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  suspected  that  he  did  not  discoun- 
tenance it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done  : 
which  suspicion  must  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
reflecting,  that  he  was  so  far  from  blaming  the  out- 
rage committed  by  the  monks  upon  Orestes,  that  he 
afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one 
of  the  most  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  grie- 
vously wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  justly  pu- 
nished with  death.  Upon  this  riotous  rnman  Cyril 
made  a  panegyric  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid, 
in  which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  constancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and  changing 
his  name  to  TAotanasttts^  or  *^  the  Admirable,*'  order- 
ed him  to  be  considered  as  a  martyr.  ^*  However, 
(continues  Socrates),  tbe  wisest  part  of  Christiaus  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  showed  on  this  man's 
behalf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  justly 
suffered  for  his  desperate  attempt.** 

HYPECOUM,  Wild  Cumik,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class  ^  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  24th  order,  Corydaies.  See 
BoTANT  Index. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  preposition  frequently  osed-'ia 
composition,  where  it  denotes  excess  j  its  literal  signi- 
fication being  above  or  beyond, 

HYPER  BATON,  in  Grammar ,  a  figurative  con- 
struction inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  ^  of 
words  and  sentences.  Tbe  several  species  of  the  hyper- 
baton  are,  the  anastrophe,  the  hysteron-proteron,  ^the 
hypallage,  synchysis,  tmesis,  parenthesis,  and  the  hyper- 
baton  strictly  so  called.     See  Akastrophx,  &c. 

HTPEadATON,  strictly  so  called,  is  a  long  retention 
of  the  verU^  which  completes  the  sentence,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Virgil : 

Interea  Reges :  ingenti  mde  Latinus 
Q,uadnjtigo  vehitur  curm^  cut  tempora  circum 
Aurati  bis  sex  radii Julgentia  cingunt^ 
So/is  avi  specimen  :  bigis  it  Turnus  in  albis^ 
Bina  manu  lato  crispans  hastiHaferro : 
Hinc  Pater  JEneas^  Romance  sttrpis  origo,- 
Sidfreoflagrans  ciypeo  et  ccdestibtis  armis  ; 
Etjuxta  AscamuSf  magna  spcs  aitera  RomtB.  z 

Procedunt  casiris. 

HYPERBOLA, 
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llytKrhola,     HYPERBOLA,  •  curve  formecl  by  cutting  a  cone 
Ilypciiiole.  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axii.     See  CoKic  Sec* 

TIONS. 

Hyperbola  Deficieni^  is  a  cnrve  kaving  o»ly  one 
asymptote,  though  two  hyperbolic  legs  runniiig  oat  in> 
finitely  by  the  side  of  the  asymptote,  bat  contrary 
wavs. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  Rhetoric^  a  figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  are  excessively  either  enlar- 
ged or  diminished.     See  OrAtoRY,  N®  58. 

An  object  uncommon  with  respect  to  sJaie,  either 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  strikes  us  with 
surprise  ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  mo- 
mentary conviction  that  the  object  is  greater  or  less 
than  it  is  in  reality :  the  same  effect  precisely  attends 
figurative  grandeur  or  littleness  j  and  bence  the  by- 
perboiei  which  expresses  thiii  momentary  conviction* 
A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delosioo, 
f  nricbes  hts  description  greatly  by  the  byperbolls :  and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  coolest  moments,  relislies  this 
figure,  being  sensible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 
upon  a  warm  fancy. 

'  It  cannot  have  escaped  observation  that  a  writer  is 
generally  more  successful  in  magnifying  by  a  hyperbole 
than  in  diminishing.  Tlie  reason  is,  that  a  minute  ob- 
ject contracts  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers  of  ima- 
gination ^  bat  that  the  misd,  dilated  and  inflamed  with 
a  grand  object,  moulds  objects  for  its  gratification  with 
great  facility,  Longinus,  with  respect  to  a  diminish- 
ing hyperbole,  cites  the  following  indicrons  thought 
from  a  comic  poet :  **  He  was  owner  of  a  bit  of  ground 
not  larger  than  a  LacedsBmonlan  letter.*'  B»t,  for  llie 
reason  *now  given,  the  hyperbole  has  by  far  the  greater 
force  in  magnifying  objects  j  of  which  take  the  follow- 
ing example : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give 
it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  seed  as  the  dost  of  the  earth  :  00  that  if  a 
mall  can  number  the  dost  of  the  earib,  tlien  shall 
thy  seed  also  be  numbered.        Gen.  xiii.  15,  1 6. 

I/la  vei  intarta  stgetis  per  summa  volaret 
Gramina^  nee  te»er4^  ctirau  Itesiatet  orisfas. 

JEmid^  vii«  8o8« 

Af(j"f  mo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastus 
Sorbet  in  ahrvptum  fluctus^  rurmsque  sub  auras 
Erisit  ahernos.  et  stdcra  verberai  undo, 

Jt^neid^  in.  421* 
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»HorrificiSJuxta  tonat  JEina  mini\ 


Interdumque  at  ram  prorumpit  ad  athera  nubem^ 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  Javilla  : 
Attoliitque  globos  fiammarum^  et  sidera  iambit, 

JEneid^  iii.  571. 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

Jpse  arduus^  altaqve  puhat 

JEneid^  iii.  619* 


Sidera* 


-When  be  speaks, 


The  air,  a  chartered  Ubertiue,  is  still. 

Henry  V.  act  u  sc«  I. 

Now  shield  with  shield,  with  helmet  helmet  closM, 
To  armoof  armonr,  lance  to  lance  opposed, 

5. 


Host  against  host  with  sliadowy  squadrons  draw,      HypertMi^ 
The  sounding  darts  in  iron  tempeMa  flew,  ^       \^   l^mi 

Victars  and  vanquished  join  premiscaoos  criee, 
And  sbrilHog  shoots  and  dying  groans  arise  > 
With  streaaMni;  blood  the  slippVy  fields  are  dyM, 
And  slaaghterM  heroes  awell  the  dreadful  tide. 

lUad^tv,  508. 

Qnintilian  is  sensible  that  this  figure  \%  natural : 
*'  For  (says  he],  not  contented  with  truth,  we  natu- 
rally incline  to  augment  or  diroioish  beyond  it  \  and 
fi^r  tliat  reaaoQ  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  j^*  and  he  adds,  very  justly, 
*'  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  ^vhen  the  object 
of  itself  exceeds  the  common  measure.**  From'^  these 
premises,  one  would  not  expect  the  following  infe- 
rence,  tlie  only  reason  he  can  find  for  justifying  this 
figure  of  speech,  Concediiur  enim  amplius  dtcere^  quid 
diet  quantum  est^  non  potest :  meb'usque  ultra  quam  ci* 
tra  Stat  orotioJ*^  (We  are  indulged  to  say  more  than 
enough,  becaose  we  cannot  say  enough  $  and  it  Is  bet- 
ter to  be  above  than  under).  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
why  this  slight  and  childish  reasoning,  when  immediate- 
ly before  ha  had  observed,  that  the  hyperbole  is  found- 
ed on  human  nature  ?  We  could  not  resist  this  personal 
stroke  of  criticism  \  intended  not  against  our  anthor, 
for  no  human  creature  is  exempt  from  error  \  but  a- 
gainst  the  blind  veneration  that  is  paid  to  the  ancient 
classic  writers,  without  distinguishing  their  blemishes 
from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  erected,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hy- 
perbole in  the  description  of  an  ordinary  object  or 
event  *,  for  in  such  a  case,  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  destitute  of  surprise,  its  anly  foundation.  Take 
the  following  instance,  where  the  subject  is  extremely 
familiar,  viz.  swimming  to  gain  the  shore  after  a  ship* 
wreck* 

I  saw  him  beat  the  snrges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  be  trode  the  water  ^ 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  htm :  his  bold  head 
*Bove  the  contentious  waves  be  kept,  and  oarM 
Himself  with  his  good  arms,  in  lusty  strokes 
To  th*  sAore^  that  o'er  his  wave-born  basis  bow*d. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him.     Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  z. 

In  tlie  next  place,  it  may  he  gathered^  from  what  ia 
said,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  suit  the  tone  of  any 
dispiriting  passion :  sorrow  in  partienlar  will  never 
prompt  such  a  figure  ;  and  for  that  reason  the  fddkHr- 
ing  hyperboles  roust  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

K*  Rich*  Aumerle,  thou  weep^st,  my  tender-heart- 
ed cousin ! 
We^U  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears : 
Our  sigba,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer-corn,^ 
And  loake  a  dearth  ia  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  IL  act  iii.  sc.  6* 

Draw  them  to  Tyber*s  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shore  of  all. 

Julius  Caesar f  act  i.  sc.  i. 

Thirdly, 
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perhole.  Ttiirdly,  A  writer*  if  be  with  to  succfled,  oagbt  »!• 
wa}8  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  be  ougbti  io  p»r* 
ticular,  never  to  venture  a  boid  thought  or  expression^ 
till  the  reader  be  wanned  and  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
son, an  hyperbole  in  the  begiooiug  of  a  work  can  never 
be  in  its  place.     Example  : 

Jam  pavca  aratrojugera  regm 

Moles  relinquent.  Horat,  Carm.  lib.  li.  ode  1 5. 

In  the  foorth  place.  The  nicest  point  of  all  is,  to 
ascertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond 
which  beiAg  overstrained,  it  has  a  bad  effect.  Longi* 
Aus  (chap.  iii.)»  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en- 
ters a  caveat  against  an  hvperbole  of  this  kind  :  be 
comparts  it  to  a  liow-string,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
straining, aad  prodiicetb  an  effect  directly  opposite  to 
what  is  intended.  To  ascerUin  any  precise  boundary, 
would  Vie  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  We  shall 
therefore  only  give  a  specimen  of  wliat  may  be  ree- 
koned  overstrained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  infeiior  rank  >  and  instan- 
ces are  found  even  anoug  those  of  the  finest  taste  j 
ivitness  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an 
llottpuc. 

Hotspur  talking  of  Mortimer  : 

In  single  opposition  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  coufouod  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  cbanging  hardiment  with  groat  Giendower. 

I'hree  times  they  breatbM,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreemeat,  of  swift  Severn^s  flood  i 
Who  then  affrighted  with  their  hloody  looks, 
Kan  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  liis  crispM  liead  in  tbe  kolluw  bank, 
Biood-staiued  wiili  these  valiant  combatants. 

First  Part  Henry  IF.  act  i.  sc.  4. 

Sjieuklng  of  Henry  V. 

Kagkad  ae^er  had  a  Ki*g  until  this  time. 
Virtue  he  btd,  deserving  to  oommand  : 
liis  htandisbM  sword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams : 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragoons  wingi;  : 
lli^  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
l^lara  dauled,  and  Hrove  back  bis  eoemies, 
'J'han  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  alieuld  I  say  ?  bis  deeds  exoeed  all  ftpeecli. 
He  never  lifted  op  his  hand,  but  csanquar^d. 

Firsi  Pufi  Henry  VL  act  i.  sc.  1. 

Lastly,  an  hyperbole,  after  It  is  introduced  with  all 
advantages,  onght  to  be  comprehended  within  the  few- 
vf\  words  possible  :  as  it  cannot  be  relidied  but  in  the 
horry  and  swdling  of  the  mind,  a  leisurely  view  dis- 
i^ofves  the  cbarm,  and  discovers  the  description  to  be 
extravagant  at  least,  and  perhaps  also  ridiculous.  Tliis 
fault  is  -palpable  in  a  sonnet  which  pasi^etb  ^w  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  the  French  language  :  Pfaillis,  in 
a  long  and  florid  description,  is  made  as  far  to  outshine 
the  sun  as  be  outshines  tbe  stars : 

Ls  sOeBfic  r^noit  mir  la  terre  et  sur  Ponde^ 
Voir  devtmodt  mrram  et  PQJmp  vermeil^ 
Et  Pamoarevs  Zephir  affranchi  du  eameil^ 
Htssuscitoit  Usfleurs  d*unc  ha(eme fixfmdt* 
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VAurore  depl&yoit  Por  de  sa  tressc  bhnde^ 
Et  setnoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  soleii ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  pins  grand  ajipareU 
Q,u^il  soit  jamais  venu  poyr  eclairer  ie  monde : 

Qjuand  lajeune  Phillis  aw  visage  riant ^ 
Sortant  de  son  pafais  plus  clair  que  Porieni^ 
Fit  voir  une  lumiere  ct  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacre  Flambeau  da  Jour ^  n^en  soii%  point  jahux^ 

Vous  paruies  alors  aussi  pcu  devant  elle^ 

Qf/^  lesfeux  de  la  nuit  avoientfait  devant  vous* 

MallevilU* 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  expressed  in  a  single 
line,  which  sets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta- 
geous light  than  the  whole  of  this  much  laboured 
poem : 

Up  rose  the  san,  and  up  rose  Emelie. 

HYPERBOREAN,  in  tbe  Ancient  Geography. 
Tbe  ancients  denomiaated  those  people  and  places 
Hyperborean  which  were  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy- 
thians. They  bad  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
these  Hyperborean  regions*,  and  all  they  tell  us  of 
tbem  is  very  precarious,  much  of  it  false.  Diodorus 
Siculos  says,  tbe  Hyperi>orean8  were  thus  called  by 
raason  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Bon*as ;  vti^,  sig- 
nifyiog,  **  above  or  beyond,*'  and  B«(M^,  Boreas^  the 
*'  north  wind.**  This  etymology  is  very  natural^  and 
plausible  ;  notlhwithttanding  all  that  Rddbeck  has  said 
against  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  aigoify  nobility.  Herodotus  doubts  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  such  nations  as  the  Hyper- 
borean. 8trabo,  who  professes  that  he  believes  there 
are,  does  not  take  hyperborean  to  signify  beyond  Boreas 
or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  undenitood  itt  tbe  prepo- 
sition vat(,  in  this  case,  he  supposes  only  to  help  to 
form  a  superlative }  so  that  hyperborean^  on  his  prin- 
ciples, meant  no  more  tb»«  most  northern  ;  by  which 
it  appears  the  ancients  scarce  knew  themselves  what  the 
name  meant««<k*Most  of  our  modern  geopraphers,  as 
Hoffman,  Cellarras,  6ce.  have  placed  the  Iiy|ierboreanf 
in  the  aortfcera  parts  of  tile  European  continent,  among 
the  Siberians  and  Samoieds :  according  to  them,  the 
Hyperboreans  of  the  anoients  were  tbo^e  in  general 
who  lived  farthest  to  the  north.  The  Hyperboreans 
of  our  days  are  those  Russians  whe  inhabit  between 
tbe  Volga  and  the  Wbiti^  aOa.  According  to  Cluvier, 
the  naiM  C#ltea  was  synonymotit  wKh  that  of  Hyptr- 
boreans. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin  poetry,  ie  applied  to  a  verve  that  has  one  or  two 
syllahleB  too  Mdofa,  ar  bcyood  the  regular  and  just  mea- 
sare }  as, 

Musa  sorores  sunt  Minerva; : 

Also, 

Muset  sorores  Palladis  Ivgent, 

HYPERCRITIC,  aa  over<«tgid  censor  or  critic : 
000  wha  will  let  nothing  past,  bal  animadverts  se- 
verely on  the  slightest  fault.  See  Criticism.  The 
word  ia  campounded  of  tririf ,  supor^  ^  aver,  above,  be- 
yond J**  and  a^flsssfi  of  a^iWi  puk^f  of  a^nw,  judsco^ 

1  judge." 

HYPERDUUA, 


Hyperbo!e 

II 
H}percri- 

lic. 
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HyperdiiiU      H YPERDULIA,  in  the  Romitfa  theology,  U  the 
V        worship  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.      The  word   is 
HypoboTe.  Greek,  {nn^ivkUMy  composed  of  {nn^,  above^  and  ^trAiM!, 
'         worships  service.  The  worship  offered  to  saints  is  call- 
ed dulia ;  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyperdulta^ 
as  being  superior  to  the  former. 

HTPERIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  the  seat  of  the 
Phseacians  near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer) :  some  commen* 
tators  take  it  to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  ;  hot,  according 
to  others,  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  adjoining  island,  which 
they  take  to  be  Malta,  lying  in  sight  of  Sicily.  And 
this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  ApoHonios  Khodius. 
Whence  the  Pliseacians  afterwards  removed  to  Coreyra, 
called  Scheria^  Pheeacia^  and  Maoris;  having  been 
expelled  by  the  Pbcenicians,  who  settled  in  Malta  for 
commerce,  and  for  commodious  harboars,  before  the 
war  of  Troy,  (Diodorus  Sicolos). 

HYPERICUM,  St  John's  Wort,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia  class,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  ouder  the  20th  order,  Botacea. 
See  BoTAKT  Inde:r, 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  governed  the  republie 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  was  put  to  death  by  An- 
tipater^s  order,  32a  B.  C.  He  composed  many  ora- 
tions, of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  history,  one  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Daoaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
•alone  refused  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  husbands  the  first 
oight  of  their  marriage }  and  therefore  saved  the  life 
4>f  Lynceus,  after  she  had  made  him  promise  not  to 
violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  disobe- 
dience, confin^  her  closely  in  prison,  whence  Lyoccns 
delivered  her  some  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  Medicine  and  Suf^ery,  an 
excess  of  flesh,  or  rather  a  fleshy  ezoresoeoce,  such  as 
those  generally  rising  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  &c« 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  character  in  gramnar, 
implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  connected 
into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  -  ^  as  pre- 
rstablishedy  five^Uaved^  &c.  Hyphens  also  serve  to 
connect  the  syllables  of  such  words  as  are  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  Materia  Mediea^  each  medi- 
cines as  any  way  produce  sleep,  whether  ^led  narcfh 
ticSy  hypnotics^  opiates^  or  eoporifics* 

Hx PNOTICUS  s£RF£N8,  the  ^eep^tnake^  in  Zoo- 
iogy^  the  name  of  an  East  Indian  speciea  of  serpent, 
caUed  by  the  Ceylonese  nmtipohng^  a  word  importing 
the  same  setose.  It  is  of  a  deep  blackish  brown,  varie- 
gated with  spots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fiital  kind  in 
its  poison :  its  bite  H  is  said  brings  on  a  sleep  which 
ends  in  death ;  hence  this  trivial  name. 

HYPNUM,  Feather-moss,  a  genus  of  planU  of 
the  natural  order  of  musci,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
nia  class.    'See  Botany  Indett, 

HYPO,  a  Greek  particle,  retained  In  the  eompoii- 
tioo  of  divers  words  borrowed  from  that  language^  li- 
terally denoting  under f  beneathf^xk  which  sense  it 
stands  opposed  to  ivi^,  *upra^  **  above.** 

HYPOBOLE,  or  Subjsctiok,  (from  i««,  and 
/UAJMi,  I  eaity)  in  Rhetoric^  a  figure,  so  called,  when 


several  things^  are  mentioned,  that  seem  to  make  for  Hypobols 
the  contrary  side,  and  each  of  them  refuted  in  order.         B 
This  figure,  when  complete,  coniists  of  three  parts ;  a  'IyP<*K«s- 
proposition,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their    ^"""*' 
answer,  and  a  conclusion.     Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  re* 
turn  from  banishment,  vindicates  bis  conduct  in  with- 
drawing so  quietly,  and  not  opposing  the  faction  that 
ejected  him.     See  Oratort,  N^  81. 

HYPOCATHARSIS  (compounded  of  ^4,  under, 
and  umimt^^  Iptirge)^  in  Medicine^  a  too  faint  or  feeble 
purgation.    . 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro* 
mans,  a  subterraneous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 
preposition  vr*,  under;  and  the  verb  ««i«,  to  hum.^^ 
Another  sort  of  hypocauttum  vras  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocaustum,  or  sweating-room,  were  discovered  un- 
der eround  at  Lincoln  in  I739«  We  have  an  account 
of  these  remains  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
N°  461.  $  29«— Among  the  modems,  the  hypocaustum 
is  that  place  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warms  a 
stove  or  hot-house.  ; 

HYPOCHi£RlS,  Haw^Veyc,  a  genua  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Componke.  See 
BoTAKT  Indes* 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  Anatomy,  a  space  on  each 
side  the  epigastric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.   See  Akatomt,  N^  88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  passion,  a  disease  in  men, 
similar  to  the  hysteric  affection  in  women.  See  Me- 
dicine Index. 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  au  inspis- 
sated  juice  obtained  firom  the  sessile  asarom,  much  re- 
sembling the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the 
fruit  while  imripe,  and  express  the  juice,  which  they 
evaporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extraot,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex- 
pose them  to  the  son  to  dry.  It  is  an  astringent 
of  considerable  power;  is  good  against  diarrhoeas 
and  hsemorrhagies  of  all  kinds ;  and  may  bo  used  in 
repellent  gargarisms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca- 
cia \  but  it  IS  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
•hops,  the  German  acacia  beipg  nsoally  sold  Mder  its 


HYPOCRISY,  Wm^mi,  in  £fAftr#,  denotes  disstmn- 
lation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character. 
In  other  words,  it  signifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
he  is  not }  and  is  generally  applied  to  those  who  as- 
some  the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without 
havioft  any  thing  in  reality  of  either. 

HYPOG JEUM,  Iwevm^f,  formed  of  ^  WMfer,  and 
Yomf  earthf  in  the  ancient  architecture,  is  a  name 
common  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  are  under 
sround  ;  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places. 
The  term  h/pagaum  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro« 
mans  for  sabterraneoos  tombs  in  which  they  buried  their 
dead. 

HtPOGAUM,  vwsyMMff,  in  Astrology,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  oeleatial  houses  which  are  below  Che  horixoo : 
and  especially  the  imum  cobU^  or  bottom  of  heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in- 
lemal  braadi  of  the  iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  in  Anatomy,  the  middle  part 

of 
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Hypotai-  of  the  lower  region  pf  the  belly.      Ske   Ahatomt, 
tmiD      N«  88. 
•    .       HYP0GL0S81  EKTERKi,   or  majores,  in  Ana* 
ffypottmi.  fQ^y^  ll,g  ninth  pnir  of  nerves,  called  also  li/fguaUs  and 

gustaton'L     See  A K atomy. 

HYPOGLOTTIS,  or  Hypoglossis,  (composed  of 
VW4,  under^  and  yX^rl*,  iongue)^  in  Anatpmy^  is  a  name 
given  to  two  glan4s  of  the  tongue.  There  are  four 
large  glands  of  the  tongue  ;  twb  of  them  called  kypo^ 
glottideSf  situated  under  it,  near  the  venae  ranulares :  one 
on  each  side  of  the  tongue.  They  serve  to  sejcrete  a 
kind  of  serous  matter  of  the  nature  of  saliva,  which 
is  discharged  into  the  mouth  bj  little  ducts  near  the 
gums. 

Htpoglottis,  or  Hypoglosns^  in  Medicine^  denotes 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue  'y  called 
also  ranula. 

HYPOPYON,  in  Medicine^  a  collection  of  purulent 
matter  under  the  comer  of  the  eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  partition  under 
tbe  pulpit  or  logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed 
for  the  music. 

HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  signifying 
substance^  ot  subsistence  ;  used  in  theology  for  person,'-^ 
The  word  is  Greek,  yx*fmTii  ^  compounded  of  vr«,  sub^ 
**  under  ;**  and  /rsfM,  sto^  existo  ;  '*  I  stand,  I  exist  ^'* 
q.  d.  sub  sistentia,.  Thui^  we  hold,  that  there  is  but 
one  natnre  or  essence  in  God,  but  three  hyposiases  or 
persons* 

The  term  hypostasis  is  of  a  very  ancient  standing  in 
the  ehnrch*  ot  Cyril  repeats  it  several  times,  as  also 
tfte  phrase  ^nion  according  to  hypostasis.  The  first  time 
it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Nestorius, 
where  he  uses  it  instead  of  ^'^•rjnrtir,  the  word  we  com* 
monly  render  person^  which  did  not  seem  expressive 
enough.  **  The  philosopliers  (says  St  Cyril)  have 
allowed  three  hypostases :  They  have  extended  the  Di- 
vinity to  three  hypostases :  Tliey  have  even  sometimes 
used  the  word  trinity:  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  have  admitted  the  consubstantialtty  of  the  three  hy^ 
potiases^  to  show  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  cxelu* 
five  of  all  triplicity  in  respect  of  distinction  of  nature, 
aad  noi  to  hold  it  necessary  to  conceive  any  respective 
ioferiortty  of  hypostases^ 

This  term  occasioned  great  dissensions  in  the  ancient 
church  ;  first  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  also 
among  tht  Latins.     In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypostasis 
was  defined  to  denote  the  same  with  essence  or  substance; 
«o  that  it  was  heresy  to  say  that  Jesui  Chriat  was  of  a 
different  hypostasis  from  the  Father;  hot  custom  altered 
its  meaning.     In  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  strongly  against  the  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  made  choice  of  the  word  hypostasis^  and  the 
Latins  of  persona;  which  change  proved  the  occasion 
of  endtesa  disagreement.  The  phrase  rm  ^•rmnwf ,  used 
by  the  Greeks,  scandalized  the  Latins,  whose  osnal 
way  of  rendering  Wfmrn  in  their  language  was  by 
ssAstantia.     The   barrenness  of  the  Latin  tongue   in 
theological  phrases,    allowed   them  but  on^  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones,  una  and  ^icfm^it  \  and  thus  dis- 
abled them  from  distinguishing  essence  and  hypostasis. 
For  which  reason  they  chose  rather  to  nse  the  term 
$r9» persona^  and  tres  hypostases,'^ An  end  was  put  to 
logomachiaK,  in  a  synod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
Vol.  XI.  Part  h  f 
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year  362,  at  which  St  Athanasius  assisted  ;  from  which  Uypo&UM» 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  scruple  of  saying  trcs        || 
hypostases,  nor  the  Greeks  of  three  persons.  llypoibcwi. 

HYPOTHECA,  in  the  CiW/ Zau;,  an  obligation,^ "^"^ 

whereby  the  efiects  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor,  to  secure  his  debt.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Gree^  Iwh^tn^  a  thing  subject  to  smne  obligation ; 
of  the  verb  vwiithftm^  suppono^  *'  I  am  rejected  j'*  of 
»«••,  under  J  and  n^Afm,  ponOy  ••  I  put." 

As  the  hypotheca  is  an  engagement  procured  on  pur- 
pose for  the  security  of  the  creditor,  various  means  have 
been  made  use  of  to  secure  to  him  the  bifnefit  of  the 
convention.  The  use  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  in  the 
most  ancient,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing  with  the 
hypotheca  \  all  the  difference  consisting  in  this^  that  the 
pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor's  hands ;  whereas,  in  a 
simple  hypotheca,  the  thing  remained  in  the  poBaessi«n 
of  the  debtor.-  It  was  found  more  easy  and  commo- 
dious to  engage  an  estate  by  a  civil  covenant  than  by 
an  actual  delivery:  accordingly  the  expedient  was  first 
practised  among  the  Romans  \  and  from  them  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing  :  only  the 
Greeks,  the  better  to  prevent  frauds,  used  to  fix  some 
visible  mark  on  the  thing,  that  the  public  might  know 
it  was  hypothecate  or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor; 
hut  the  Romans,  looking  on  such  advertisements  as  in- 
jurious to  the  debtor,  forbade  the  use  of  them. 

The  Roman  lawyers  di»tinguishcd  four  kinds  of  hy- 
pothecas :  the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will 
and  consent  of  both  parties  \  the  legal,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  for  that  reason  called  tacit ;  the 
praetor's  pledge,  when  by  the  flight  or  non-appearing 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was  put  in  possession  of  bis 
effects  \  and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put  in 
possession  by  viKoe  of  a  sentence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  subdivided  into  gene- 
ral and  special.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when  all 
the  debtor's  efiects,  both  present  and  future,  are  ea« 
gaged  to  the  creditor.  It  is  special,  when  limited  to 
one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca,  the  civilians  reckon  no  leas 
than  twenty-six  different  species  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  Geometry,  the  longest  ttda 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  anbteods  the 
right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  formed  of  6ir«,  •'  under,''  aad 
^trt^y  positioy  of  riAipi,  fono,  '*  I  put''),  is  a  proposition 
or  principle  which  we  suppose,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  conclusions  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in 
question. 

In  disputation,  they  frequently  make  false  hypotba* 
tes,  in  ord«r  to  draw  their  antagonists  into  absurditiet; 
and  even  in  geometry  truths  are  often  deduciblo  from 
such  false  hypotheses. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propositioa  may 
be  dtstingoished  into  hypothesis  and  thesis :  the  first 
rehearses  the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  af-* 
firmed  or  denied  \  and  the  latter  is  the  thing  itself  af- 
firmed or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  proposition,  a  triangle  is 
half  of  a  parallelogram,  if  the  bases  and  altitudes  of  the 
two  he  equal ;  the  latter  part  is  the  hypothesis,  *'  if 
the  bases,"  &c.  and  the  former  a  thesis,  '*  a  triangle 
is  half  a  parallelogram." 

In  strict  logic,  we  are  never  to  pass  from  the  hypo- 

C  thesis 
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%p«lbcftii  thesis  to  the  thesis ;    that  is,  the  principle  supposed 
I         most  be  proTod  to  be  troe,  before  we  require  the  eon* 
"idiom   «^9"«nce  to  be  allowed. 

Htpothssis,  in  Physics^  &c.  denotes  a  kind  of 
system  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby 
to  account  for  some  phenomenon  or  appearance  of 
nature.  Thus  we  have  hypotheses  to  accoonC  for 
the  tides,  for  gravity,  for  magnetismi  for  the  de« 
luge,  &c. 

The  real  and  scientific  causes  of  natural  things  ge- 
nerally lie  very  deep  *,  observation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  most  cases  ex- 
tremely slow,  and  the  human  mind  is  very  impatient : 
hence  we  are  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  invent  some- 
thing that  may  seem  like  the  cause,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  several  phenomena,  so  that  it  may 
possibly  be  the  true  cause. 

Philosophers  are  divided  as  to  the  use  of  such  fictions 
or  hypotheses,  which  are  niach  less  current  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  latest  and  best  writers  are 
fx>r  excluding  hypotheses,  and  standing  wholly  on  ob- 
servation and  experiment.  Whatever  is  not  deduced 
from  phenomena,  says'  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo- 
thesis \  and  hypotheses,  whether  metaphpical,  or  phy- 
sical, or  mechanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,  have  no 
place  in  experimental  philosophy. 

The  Cartesians  take  upon  them  to  suppose  what  af- 
fections in  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  please  \ 
just  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and 
\fhat  situations,  they  find  for  their  purpose.  They 
also  feign  certain  unseen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  most  arbitrary  properties  \  give  them  a 
sobtility  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  roost  un- 
accountable motions.  But  is  not  this  to  set  aside  the 
real  constitution  of  things,  and  to  substitute  dreams  in 
Iheir  place  ?  Truth  is  scarce  attainable  even  by  the 
surest  observations  \  and  will  fanciful  conjectures  ever 
come  at  it  ?  They  who  found  their  speculations  on  hy- 
potheses, even  though  they  argue  from  them  regularly, 
according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  mechanics,  may  be 
said  to  compose  an  elegant  and  artful  fable  \  but  it  is 
still  only  a  fable. 

-HrroTHESis  is  more  particularly  applied  in  astro- 
nomy to' the  several  systems  of  the  heavens;  or  the 
diftrent  ways  in  which  different  astronomers  have 
supposed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  mov- 
ed. Sec. 

The  principal  hypotheses  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Coper- 
nican,  and  Tychonic.  The  Copernican  is  now  become 
so  current,  and  is  so  well  warranted  by  observation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injuriovs  to  call  it  an 
hmtothem.    See  Astronomy. 

HYPOTIPOSIS.    See  Oratory,  N«  91. 

HYPOTRACIiFXION,in  Architcetare.U  used  for 
a  little  friese  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital,  between 
the  astff^  and  amiuleU  ^  called  also  the  colmn  and 
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gorgerin.    The  word  11  applied  by  some  authors  In  a   Hyp«traw 
more  general  sense,  to  the  neck  of  any  column,  or  that    ^fc^lioM 
part  of  its  capital  below  the  astragal. 

HYFOXIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  xoth  order,  Connaria.    See  Botany  Index. 

HYPSISTARII,  (formed  from  ^J.#rK,  "  highest)," 
a  sect  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  \  thus  called 
from  the  profession  they  made  of  worshipping  the  most 
high  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Hypsistarians  was  an  assemLIigt 
of  Paganism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity.  They  adored 
the  most  high  God  with  the  Christians  \  but  they  aUo 
revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens;  and  observed 
the  sabbath,  and  the  distinction  of  clean  and  andean 
things  With  the  Jews. 

The  Hypsistarii  bore  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Ku- 
chites,  or  Massalians. 

HYRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  country  of 
the  farther  Asia,  lying  to  the  sooth-east  of  the  Mare 
Hyrcanum  or  Caspium;  with  Media  on  the  west,  Par- 
thia  on  the  sooth,  and  Margiana  on  the  east.  Famous 
for  its  tygers  (Virgil)  \  for  iu  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

U YRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  Lydia, 
in  the  campus  Hyrcanus^  near  Thyatira;  so  called  from 
colonists  brought  from  Hyrcania,  a  country  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  people  called  H»r- 
cani  Macedones^  because  a  mixed  people  (Pliny).— An- 
other Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called 
Hyrcania,*'  Thought  to  be  the  Tape  of  Strabo,  the 
Syrinx  of  Poly  bins,  the  Zeudracarta  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Asaac  of  Jsidorus  Characenus.— A  third,  a  strong 
place  of  Jndea,  built  by  Hyrcanus. 

HYSSOP.    See  Hyssopus. 

Hedge  Hyssop.    See  Gratiola. 

HYSSOPUS,  UYSSOP,>a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  class.  See  Botany  and  Materia 
Medica  Index. 

HYSTERIC  AFFECTION,  or  Passion,  (formed  of 
vfi(«,  "  womb**)  \  a  disease  in  women,  called  also  suffu- 
cation  of  the  womb;  and  vulgarly  ^r«  of  the  mother.  It 
is  a  spasmodico-convulsive  affection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, proceeding  from  the  womb  \  for  the  symptoms  and 
cure  of  which,  see  Medicine. 

HYSTERON  proteron,  in  Grammar  and  Hhe- 
toric^  a  species  of  the  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  construction  is  so  inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  sentence  which  should  natorally  come  first  is  placed 
last :  as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit,  for  vivit  et 
valet;  and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  Moriamur,  et 
in  media  arma  ruamus^  for  In  media  arma  ruamus^  et 
moriamur. 

HYSTRIX,  or  Porcupine,  a  genus  of  quadrn- 
peds  belonging  to  the  order  of  gUrcs.  See  Mammalia 
Inde€^ 
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1  T  ^'  ^  ^^®  '''"^^  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  alpha- 
_  .  I  ..  ^9  bet.  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath  snd- 
denly  against  the  palate^  as  it  comes  out  of  the  larynx 
with  a  small  hollowing  of  the  tongue,  and  nearly  the 
same  opening  of  the  lips  as  in  pronouncing  a  or  e»  Its 
sound  varies  :  in  some  words  it  is  long*  as  high^  mind^ 
&c, ;  in  others  shorti  as  bid^  hid^  sin^  &c.  j  in  othem^ 
again,  it  is  pronounced  like  y,  ^*  ^n  collier^  otnon^  &c.  \ 
and  in  a  few,  it  sounds  like  ee^  as  in  machine^  magO' 
ssc'n^,  &c.  No  English  word  ends  in  t^  e  being  either 
added  to  it,  or  eUe  the  t  turned  into  y. 

But  besides  the  vowel  there  is  the  jod  consonant ; 
which  because  of  its  diflerent  pronunciation,  has  like- 
wise a  diflerent  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  English,  it  has 
the  soft  sound  of^;  nor  is  it  used,  but  when^  soft  is 
leqaired  before  vowels,  where  g  is  usually  hard  :  thus 
we  %^j^jack^  jet^  jotn^  &c.  instead  of  ^ac^,  get^  goin^ 
&c.  which  ivouid  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  En- 
glish language. 

I,  used  as  a  nameral,  signifies  onCf  and  stands  for 
so  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times;  thus  I,  one; 
II,  two ;  III,  three,  &c. ;  and  when  put  before  a 
higher  numeml,  it  subtracts  itself,  us  IV,  four,  IX. 
ttine,  &c.  But,  when  set  after  it,  so  many  are  added 
t<»  the  higher  numeral  as  there  are  Ps  added :  thus 
VI  is  5-1^  I,  or  six  ;  VII.  s+^  or  seven  ;.  VII  I,  5+3, 
or  eight.  The  ancient  Romans  likewise  used  ID  for 
500,  C43  for  1000,  IDD  for  5000,  CCIOD  for 
10,000.  Farther  than  this,  as  Pliny  observes,  ^hey 
did  not  go  in  their  notation ;  but  when  necessary  re- 
peated the  last  number,  as  CCCIODD  CCCOOD  for 
too,ooo;  CCCIDOO,  CCCIOOO,  CCCIODD,  for 
300,000  i  and  so  on. 

The  ancients  sometimes  changed  i  into  u  /  decumui 
for  decimut ;  maxumus  for  maximtu^  &c. 

According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  i  is  proper  to  express 
delicate  but  humble  things,  as  in  this  verse  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  t*s,  and  is  generally  admired  : 

Accipiuni  inimicum  imbrem^  rimuque  fattscunt. 

JT,  used  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  substituted  for 
the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  first  letter. 

JABBOK,  a  brook  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
the  spring  whereof  is  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It 
falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  to  the 
south  of  this  sea.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob wrestled  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  22.).  The 
Jabbok  separated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from  the 
Gaulanites,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of  Bashan. 

JABESH,  or  JjBEsa-Gileadf  was  the  name  of  a 
ctty  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordau. 
The  scripture  calls  it  generally  Jabesh-Gileiid,  because 
It  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  go 
by  this  name.  Eusebius  places  it  six  miles  from  Pella, 
towards  Gerasa ;  and  consequently  it  must  he  eastward 
ef  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

JABIRU.    See  Mtcteria,  Orhitholggy  Index. 

JABLON8KI,  Daniel  Ernest,  a  learned  Polish 

Protestant  divine,  horn  at  Dantzick  in   i66o.     He 

bedame  sooccssively  minister  of  Magdeburg,  Lissa,  Ko- 

Mgtberg,  and  BeHtn^  and  was  at^  length  ecclesiastical 
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counsellor,  and  president  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Jablaaiki 
the  latter.     He  took  great  pains  to  effect  an  union        I 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists ;  and  wrote  some^^*^*^; 
works  which  are  in  good  esteem,  particularly  Medita- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.     He  died  in 

^  Jablonski,  T>(eo(/or^,  counsellor  of  the  court  of  Prus- 
sia, and  secretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in 
Berlin,  was  also  a  man  of  distinguished  merit.  He  lov* 
ed  the  sciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  seen  in  men  of  learning  j 
it  was  owing  to  tiiis  modesty  that  the  greatest  part  of 
his  works  were  published  without  his  name.  He  pub- 
lished, in  171 X,  a  French  and  German  Dictionary; 
a  Course  of  Morality,  in  1713  j  ar Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1721 ;  and  translated  Tacitus  demortbus 
Germanorum  into  High  Dutch,  in  1724. 

JABNE,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  Palestine, 
near  Joppa  \  called  Jamnia  or  Jamnial^  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.     In  Joshua  xv.  it  seems  to  be  called  Jab' 
neeli  hut  in  a  Chron.  xxvi.  Jabne.     It  was  taken  from 
the  Philistines  by  Uzziah,  who  demolished  its  fortifica- 
tions.   Its  port,  called  Jamnitarum  partus^  lay  between 
Joppa  and  Azotus. 
JACAMAR.    See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 
JACCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  fort  ^  seated  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name  among  the  mountains  of  Jac- 
ca,  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees.     W.  Long.  o.  1 9. 
N.  Lat.  42.  26. 

JACK,  in  Mechanics^  a  well-known  instrument  of 
common  use  for  raising  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which  the  spit 
is  charged  j  and  a  steady  and  uniform  motion  is  obtain- 
ed by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack,  in  the  sea  language,  a  soit  of  flag  or  colourip 
displayed  from  a  mast  erected  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
ship's  bowsprit.  In  the  British  navy  the  jack  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  small  union  flag,  composed  of  the 
intersection  of  the  red  and  white  crosses  y  but  in  mer^ 
chant-ships  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field.  See 
the  article  Uniok. 

Jack  is  used  also  for  a  horse  or  wooden  frame  to  saw 
timber  upon ;  for  an  instrument  to  pull  off  a  pair  of 
boots  ;  fur  a  great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink  in  ; 
for  a  small  bowl  that  serves  as  a  mark  at  the  exercise 
of  bowling;  and  for  a  young  pike. 

lack'Flag^  in  a  ship,  that  which  is  hoisted  up  at  tlie 
sprit-sail  top-mast  head. 

JdCK-DatVy  the  English  name  of  a  species  of  corvus. 
See  CoRVUs,' Ornithology  Index. 

This  bird  is  vtry  mischievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener;  and  is  of  such  a  thievish  disposition,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  use 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  destroying  them  by  a  kind 
of  springes  much  used  in  England ;  and  is  so  useful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  aniversal.=A  stake  of  aboifC 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  so  fast  that  it  cannot  mote,  and  eo  sharp  m 
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a  foot  of  the  top  there  must  be  a  hole  bort-d  through 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ^  tlirough 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  stick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  'y  then  a  borse-hair  springe  or  noose  is  to  be  made 
fast  to  a  thin  hazel-wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  short  stick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  remainder  being  left  open  un- 
der that  stick.  The  other  end  of  the  hazel  rod  is  to 
be  put  through  a  hole  in  the  stake  near  the  ground, 
and  fastened  there.  The  stake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jackdaw^:}  food,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
settle  on  it  j  btit  finding  the  point  too  sharp,  he  will 
descend  to  the  little  cross  stick.  This  will  sink  with 
his  weighty  and  the  springe  will  receive  his  leg,  and 
hold  biro  fast. 

JACKALL,  in  Zoology.  See  CahiS,  Mammalia 
Index. 

JACOB,  th^  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  was  born 
in  'the  year  of  the  world  2168,  before  Jesus  Christ 
1836.  The  history  of  this  patriarch  is  given  at  large 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  the 
147th  year  of  bis  age.  Joseph  directed  that  the  body 
fehould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp-^ 
tians  ;  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  Egypt  for  seventy  days.  After  this,  Jo- 
seph and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt's 
permission,  to  the  burying-place  of  his  fathers  near  He- 
bron, where  his  wife  I^eah  had  been  interred.  When 
they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  monrned 
for  him  again  seven  days;  upon  which  occasion  the 
place  where  they  staid  was  called  Abelmisraim,  or  the 
mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob,  Ben  Hnjim,  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Masorah  in  1525;  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bible,  the  Cbaldaic  paraphrase,  and  Rabbinical 
commentaries. 

Jacob,  Ben  Kaphtali^  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  5th 
century :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  massorets,  and 
bred  at  the  school  of  Tiberias  in  Palestine  with  Ben 
Aser,  another  principal  massoret.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  serve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  language,  are  ascribed 
to  these  two  rabbies ;  and  said  to  be  done  in  an  assembly 
of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D.  476. 

JACOBINE  MONKS,  the  same  with  DOMINICANS. 

JacoBINES,  the  name  asstuned  by  a  party  or  club  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  composed  of 
members  of  the  national  assembly.  The  club  held  its 
meetings  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  friars, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name.  For  an  account  of  the 
views  and  influence  of  the  Jacobin  club  in  the  French 
revolution,  see  FranCE. 

JACOBITES,  a  term  of  reproach  bestowed  on  the 
persons  who,  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  non-resistance  with  respect  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  disavow  the  revolution  in  1688, 
and  assert  the  supposed  rights,  and  adhere  to  the  inter- 
ests, of  the  late  abdicated  King  James  and  his  family. 

Jacobites,  in  church  historyt  ^  *^c^  of  Christians 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  ;  so  called,  either  from  Ja- 
cob a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  reien  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob  a  monK  who  flourished  in 
the  year  550. 
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The  Jacobites  arc  of  two  sects,  some  following  the  Jacobite 
rites   of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  se-         R 
parated  from  the  church  of  Rome.     There  is  also  a    •^■W?''- 
division  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri- 
archs.    As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jesns  Christ ;  with  respect  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  aanw  opinion  with  the* 
Greeks  and  other  eastern  Christians :  they  consecrate 
unleavened  bread  at  the  eucharitt,  and  are  against  con- 
fession, believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  institution. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  35  shillings;  so 
called  from  King  James  I.  of  England,  in  whose  reign 
it  was  struck.     See  Co  iff. 

We  usually  distinguish  two  kinds  of  Jacobus^  the  oid 
and  the  new;  the  former  valued  at  25  abillings,  weigh- 
ing six  penny-weights  ten  grains;  the  latter,  called  also 
CaroluSf  valued  at  23  shillingv  in  ^eigbt  five  penny- 
weights  twenty  grains. 

JAQUINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  class,  and  in  the  natoral  oMthod  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  ord«r  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

JACULATOR,  or  Shooting -FiSH.  SceCHiCTo- 
DON,  IcHTHTOLOGT  Index. 

JADDESSES  is  the  namo  of  an  inferior  order  of 
priests  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  eare  of  the  chapeb 
appropriated  to  the  genii,  who  form  a  third  order  of 
gods  among  these  idolaters.  These  priests  ai«  applied 
to  by  the  prople  in  a  time  of  disease  or  calamity,  who 
ofl^er  a  cock  on  their  behalf  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
dxmons. 

^    JADF^sTONE,  or  Lapis  Nephriticus,  a  species 
of  Mineral.    See  Mineralogy  Index. 

JAFFA,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  in  Palestine,  for- 
merly called  Joppa.  Its  former  grandeur  is  now  great* 
ly  diminisbed.  It  is  situated  40  aiiles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem..  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
under  Bonaparte,  in  Febmary  1799^  ^"^  aftex wards  re- 
taken and  fortified.     E.  Long.  35.  o.  N.  Lat.  33.  16. 

JAFFATEEN  islands,  "the  name  of  four  islands 
in  the  Red  sea,  visited  by  Mr  Broce  in  [lis  travel*. 
Tbey  are  joined  together  by  shoals  or  sunk  rocks; 
are  crooked  or  bent  like  half  a  bow ;  and  are  dan- 
gerous for  ships  in  the  night-time,  becaoee  there  seems 
to  be  a  passage  between  them,  to  which,  while  the  pi- 
lots are  paying  attention,  tbey  neglect  two  small  sunk 
rocks  which  lie  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  ia 
deep  water. 

JAFNAPATAN,  a  sea-port  town,  seated  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  in  the  East  In- 
dies. The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portoguese  in 
1658,  but  it  is  now  with  the  test  of  the  island  in  pos« 
session  of  the  British.  They  export  from  thence  great 
quantities  of  tobacco,  and  some  elephants,  which  are 
accoanted  the  ftHMt  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world. 
£.  Long.  80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  40. 

JAGENDORF,  a  town  and  castle  of  Silesia,  capi- 
tal  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  seated  on  the  river 
Oppa.     E.  Long.  17.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

JAGGERNAUT,  a  black  pyxanidal  stone  wor- 
shipped by  the  Gentoos,  who  pretend  that  it  fell- from 
heaven,  or  was  roiraentously  presented  on  the  place 
where  their  temple  stands*  There  are  oMuny  other 
idols  of  this  figure  in  India  ^  ifrhinh,  hove? er,  are  all 
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U-'crrnani^ut  aocouDted  copiOT  ftrom  the  Jaggernaut*    According 


to  the  best  inforiDatiou  Mr  Grose  could  obtain,  this 
•tone  is  meant  to  represent  the  power  presiding  over 
oniveraal  generation,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge- 
nial beat  and  influence  of  the  sun  acting  in  subordi- 
nation  to  it.  Domestic  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gernaut,  and  distinguished  bj  the  same  name,  are  made 
by  the  GentooB.  These  are  niched  op  io  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tinsel ; 
which  for  some  days  they  keep  in  the  best  apartment 
in  their  house.  Daring  this  time  their  devotion  con<' 
sists  in  exhibiting  the  most  obscene  postures,  and  act- 
ing all  inanner  of  lascivioutness,  in  sight  as  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  the  most  acceptable  mode  of  worship 
to  that  deity  it  represents  ;  after  which  they  carry  it 
in  its  gilded  car  in  procession  to  the  Ganges,  and  throw 
in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that  river  of 
its  congenial  fertilization  with  that*  of  the  suri.  For- 
merly this  machine  was  decorated  with  jewels  and  other 
■expeqsive  ornaments  ;  but  the  Indians  are  now  become 
less  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors  and 
Christians,  watfhing  the  places  where  they  threw  in 
their  idols,  dived  for  them  for  the  sake  of  the  jewels 
with  which  they  were  adorned. 

Oar  author  conjectures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gentoo  idol  wan  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inclines  to  point  upwards.  From 
this  Indian  deity  he  supposes  the  shape  of  the  Paphian 
Venus  to  have  been  derived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account.  Thia  image  had  nothing  of  the  human 
form  in  it,  bat  rose  orbicularly  from  a  broad  basis,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  race  goal  tapering  to  a  narrow  con- 
vex a- top  }  which  is  exactly  the  figure  of  the  idol  in  In- 
dia, consecrated  to  «nch  an  office  as  that  heathen  deity 
was  suppoied  to  preside  over,  and  to  which,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ganges  especially,  the  Gentoo  virgins  are 
brought  to  undergo  a  kind  of  superfioial  defloration  be- 
fore tbey  are  presented  to  th^tv  husiiands. 

JAGiilRE,  ao  assignment  made  in  Bengal  by  an 
imperial  grant  upon  the  revenue  of  any  district,  to  de- 
fray civil  or  military  charges,  pensions,  gratuities,  &c. 
JAGHIREDER,  tlie  holder  of  a  jaghire. 
JA.GO,  Richard,  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Snitterfield  in  Warwickshire,  and  rector  of  Kimcote  in 
Leicestershire.  He  wad  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
'8 pendent  of  Mr  Sbenstooe,  contemporary  with  him  at 
Oxford,  aod,  it  is  believed,  his  scbooUfellow^  was  of 
University  college ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  9. 
'739  9  ^^  author  of  several  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th 
volumes  of  Dodsley*8  Poems  ^  published  a  sermon,  in 
1755,  on  the  Causes  of  Impenitence  considered,  preadi- 
ed  May  4.  17551  at  Harbury  in  Warwickshire,  where 
he  #as  viear,  on  occasion  of  a  conversation  said  to  have 
passed  between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  appari- 
tion in  the  choreh-yard  there  }  wrote  **  Edge-hill,'*  a 
poem,  for  which  be  obtained  a  large  subscrtption  in 
1767  $  and  was  also  author  of  *^  Labour  and  Genius,'* 
1768,  4to}  of  **  The  Blackbirds,'*  a  be autifuf  elegy 
in  the  Adventurer;  and  of  many  other  ingenious  per- 
formances*    He  died  May  28. 1781. 

Si  JjGOt  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  rises 
in  |he  audience  of  Quito  in  Pet o.  It  is  navigable  ^ 
and  falls  iuto  the  South  sea,  after  having  watered  a  fer- 
tile country  abouudiog  ia  cotton-trees,  aod  inhabited 
by  wild  Americans. 
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€t  JAOOt  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  fertile  of  jaj^o. 
the  Cape  Verd  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  *  ■  ^  <> 
residence  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy.  It  lies  about  13 
miles  eastward  from  the  island  of  Majo,  and  abounds 
with  high  barren  mountains  ;  but  the  air,  in  the  rainy 
season,  is  very  unwholesome  to  strangers.  Its  produce 
is  sugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  «ome  excellent  fruits.  The 
animals  Are  black  cattle,  horses,  asses,  deer,  goats,  hogs, 
civet-cats,  and  some  very  pretty  green  monkeys  with 
black  faces. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  this  island,  observes,  that  it  is  liable  to  long  and  ex- 
cessive droughts,  for  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  as* 
sign  any  philosophical  cause.  It  was  in  a  state  of  absolute 
famine  at  the  end  of  1792,  when  visited  by  the  embassy 
to  China,  and  the  waters  of  the  riven  were  almost  dried 
up.  The  surface  of  the  earth  was  devoid  of  herbage, 
the  cattle  had  nearly  all  perished,  as  much  from  the 
want  of  food  as  from  drought. 

*'  What  were  the  uncommon  circumstances  (says  Sir 
George)  that  took  place  in  the  atmospliere  of  that  part 
6f  Africa  to  which  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands  lie  conti- 
guous, or  in  the  vast  expanse  of  continent  c^xtendinj?  to 
the  east  behind  it,  and  from  which  this  direful  effect 
must  have  proceeded  (as  they  happened  where  no  man 
of  science  existed  to  observe  or  to  record  them),  will 
remain  unknown,  nor  is  theory  bold  enough  to  supply 
the  place  of  observation*  Whatever  was  the  cause 
which  thus  arrested  the  bountiful  band  of  nature,  by 
drawing  away  the  sources  of  fertility,  it  was  observable, 
that  some  few  trees  and  plants  preserved  their  luxuri- 
ance, indicating  that  they  still  could  extract  from  the 
arid  earth  whatever  portion  of  humidity  it  was  necessary 
to  derive  from  thence  for  the  purpose  of  vegetable  life, 
though  it  was  denied  to  others." 

Beside  palm  trees,  frequently  found  verdant  amidst 
burning  sands,  nothing  could  be  more  rich  in  flavour, 
or  abound  more  with  milky  though  corrosive  juice, 
than  l|ie  asclepias  gigantea^  growing  plentifully  without 
culture,  but  undisturbed.  The  physic  nut  tree  appear- 
ed as  if  its  perpetuity  was  not  to  be  affected  by  any 
drought.  Some  species  of  mimosa^  or  sensitive  plant, 
were  most  common,  and  did  not  apfiear  to  languish* 

But  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture  had  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  and  the  sugar  canes  hnd  little  re- 
semblance to  any  thjng  like  vegetation.  Yet  vegeta- 
tion quickly  revived  whenever  any  moisture  could  be 
conveyed  through  the  soil. 

The  residence  of  the  viceroy  is  represented  by  Sir 
George  as  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  lOO  small  dwellings, 
only  one  story  high,  scattered  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  one-third  as  much  in  breadth.  Not  being  com- 
manded by  any  eminence,  it  was  a  situation  which  ad- 
mitted of  defence,  yet  the  fort  was  nearly  in  ruins,  and^ 
the  few  guns  mounted  on  it  were  mostly  Itoiiey-combed. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  St  Jago,  was  found  a  Portuguese, 
to  whom  one  of  the  party  was  recommended,  by  whom 
tbey  were  hospitably  received,  and  treated  with  every 
species  of  tropioal  fruits  from  his  garden. 

St  JdGOf  a  handsome  and  conaiderable  town  of  South 
America,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  a  good  harbour,  a 
bishop's  see,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is  seated  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with  all  the  ne- 
eessaries  of  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the 
river  Mapocho,  which  runs  across  it  from  east  to  west. 

Here 
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.  J«e»      Here  are  leveral  canals  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which 
41         they  water  the  gardens  and  cool  the  streets.— It  is  vtrj 
Jatcinys.  gf^Qch  atibject  to  earthquakes.     W.  Long.  69.  ^s*  ^» 
"       '  Lat.  33.  40. 

St  /ago  de  Cuha^  a  town  situated  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay, 
with  a  good  harbour,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  o. 

Jago  de  hs  Cavalieros^  a  town  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  It  is  seat- 
ed on  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  8oil|  but  bad  air. 
W.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  19.  40. 

St  J  AGO  del  Entero^  a  town  of  South  America,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  Tucuman,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  inquisitor  of  ihe  province.  It  is 
seated  on  a  large  river,  in  a  flat  country,  where  there 
IS  game,  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called  camel' 
theep^  &c. 

J  AGO  de  la  Vega^  otherwise  called  SpanM-town^  is 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies  $ 
and  stands  in  18°  i'  north  latitude,  and  76^  45'  west 
longitude.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants  of  all  colours  and  denominations. 
This  town  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  G>bre,  13  miles  from  Kingston,  and 
xo  from  Port  Royal.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief :  and  here  the  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature is  held,  four  times  in  the  year,  viz.  on  the  last 
Tuesdays  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November, 
and  sits  thrre  weeks.— St  Jago  de  la  Vega  is  the  coun- 
ty-town of  Middlesex,  and  belongs  to  the  parish  of  St 
Catharine. 

JAGUAR,  or  Jaquar,  a  name  given  to  tlie  Brast- 
lian  ounce,  a  species  of  Felis.  See  Felis,  Mamma- 
XI A  Indfs. 

JAGU££R,  in  East  India  affairs,  any  pension  from 
the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi )  generally  such 
as  are  assijrned  fur  military  services. 

JAGUEERDAR,  the  holder  or  possessor  of  a  ja- 
gueer.  It  comes  from  three  Persian  words,  /a,  *'  a 
place  ;**  gueriftun^  *'  to  take  ;^^  and  dashtun^  *'  to 
bold  ^**  quasi^  *'  a  place-holder  or  pensioner.*'  In  the 
times  of  the  Mogul  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  called  omrafu^  were  allowed  jagueers,  either  in 
lands  of  which  they  collected  the  revenues,  or  assign- 
ments upon  the  revenues  for  specified  sums,  payable  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  province :  which  sums  were  for 
their  maintenance,  and  the  support  of  such  troops  as 
they  were  necessitated  to  bring  into  the  field  when  de- 
manded by  the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  their  ja- 
gueers, which  were  always  revokable  at  pleasure. 

JAIL-FEVER,  a  very  dangerous  distemper  of  the 
contagious  kind,  arising  from  the  putrescent  disposition 
of  the  blood  and  juices.     See  Medicine  Index* 

JAIS,  a  religious  sect  among  the  Hindoos.  See 
Supplement. 

JALAP,  the  root  of  a  species  of  convolvulus  or 
bind  weed.  See  CONVOLVULUS,  BoTANT  and  Mate- 
ria Medica  Indtx. 

JALEMUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful  song, 
used  upon  occasion  of  death,  or  any  other  affecting  ac- 
cident. Hence  -the  Greek  proverbs  had  their  original, 
i«Xff»tf  %m^<nt^t  or  +»*c««C<*,  i.  e.  tnwre  cd  or  colder 
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than  ajaltmut^  u%  rvf  isA^sai  lyl^vTi^i,  worthy  to  he  j^Umw 
ranked  among  jalemuses.  | 

JALOFF8,  or  Yaloffs,  are  a  warlike  people,  in-  JaatMciu 
habiting  most  of  that  part  of  Africa,  lying  between  Se-  ' 
negal  and  the  Mandingo  states  on  the  Gambia.  Their 
lips,  according  to  Mr  Park,  are  not  so  protuberant  as 
those  of  the  generality  of  Africans  \  and  though  their 
skin  is  of  the  deepest  black,  they  are  esteemed  by  the 
white  traders  «as  the  most  sightly  of  the  negroes  in  that 
part  of  the  continent.  They  are  divided  into  several 
independent  states,  and  more  resemble  the  Mandingoes 
than  any  other  nation  in  their  manners  and  government, 
but  much  esceed  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cottOA 
cloth,  spinning  the  wool  to  a  finer  thread,  weaving  it 
in  a  broader  loom,  and  dyeing  It  of  a  better  colour. 
They  make  excellent  soap,  hy  boiling  ground  nuts  in 
water,  and  then  adding  a  ley  of  wood  ashes.  They 
likewise  manufacture  very  good  iron,  which  they  carry 
to  Bandore  to  exchange  for  salt.  Their  language,  it 
is  said,  is  copious  and  significant,  and  is  frequently 
learned  by  Europeans  trading  to  Senegal. 

A  generous  disposition,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr  Park,  i«  said  to  distinguish  them  above  the  ge- 
nerality of  savages  \  they  know  how  to  return  an  act  of 
kindness  shewn  them  by  others  in  distress,  and  their 
conduct  towards  their  enemies,  in  many  instances,  is 
said  to  be  worthy  of  imitation. 

JAMADAR,  an  officer  of  horse  or  foot,  in  Hindo- 
stan.  Also  the  head  or  superintendaut  of  the  Peons  in 
the  Sewaury  or  train  of  any  great  man. 

JAMAICA,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  the  largest 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  between  17*  and  19°  N.  Lat.  and 
between  76°  and  79®  W.Long.}  in  length  near  130 
miles,  and  about  50  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in  its 
figure  to  an  oval.  The  windward  passage  right  before 
it  hath  the  island  of  Cuba  on  the  west,  and  Hispaniola 
on  the  east,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Admiral  Christopher 
Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  1494  \  and  was  so  much  charmed  with  it,  as 
always  to  prefer  it  to  the  rest  of  the  islands  :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  his  son  chose  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  settled  by  Juan  d^Esquivel,  A.  D.  1509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called . 
SeviUe^  and  1 1  leagues  farther  to  the  east  stood  Melilla. 
Oriston  %vas  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  seated  oa 
what  is  now  called  Blue  Fields  River.  All  these  are 
gone  to  decay ;  but  St  Jago,  now  Spanisb-town,  is  stiU 
the  capital.  The  Spaniards  held  this  country  160  years, 
and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodity  was  cacao  \ 
they  bad  an  immense  stock  of  horses,  asses,  and  mulefi, 
and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The  English  land- 
ed "here  under  Fenn  and  Venables,  May  ix.  1654,  and 
quickly  reduced  the  i&land.  Cacao  was  also  their  prin- 
cipal commodity  till  the  old  trees  decayed,  and  the  new 
ones  did  not  thrive ;  and  then  the  planters  from  Barba- 
does  introduced  eugar- canes,  which  bath  been  the  great 
staple  ever  since. 

The  profipect  of  this  island  from  the  sea,  \\y  reason 
of  its  constant  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  safe  bay!>,  is 
wonderfully  pleasant.  The  coast,  and  for  some  miles 
within,  the  land  is  low  ;  but  removing  farther,  it  riset 
and  becomes  billy.  The  whole  isle  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountaini  running  oatt  «od  we6t,  some  rising 
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J«n«tcJL  to  -*  g"**  fc^Jg^t  i  »"^  ^'^^■^  ■*'®  composed  of  rock  and 
a  Tcrj  bard  clay ',  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  incessantly  upon  them  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  ct^WguIiies.  These  moun- 
tains, however,  are  far  from  being  unpleasant,  as  ihey 
are  crowned  even  to  their  summits  with  a  variety  of  fine 
trees.  There  are  aUo  about  a  hundred  rivers  that  i.^sue 
from  them  on  both  sides  :  and,  though  none  of  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
sing and  profitable  in  many  other  respects.  The  cli- 
mate, like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  is 
very  warm  towards  the  sea,  and  in  marshy  places  un- 
healthy }  but  in  more  elevated  situations  cooler  ;  and, 
where  people  live  temperately,  to  the  full  as  wholesome 
as  in  any  psrt  of  the  West  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea- 
vy for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and  Oc- 
tober ;  and,  as  they  are  the  cause  of  fertility,  are  styled 
seasons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequenr,  and  sometimes 
showers  of  hail :  but  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen,  al- 
though on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  at  no  very 
great  Iteight,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  most  eastern  parts  of  this  ridge  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Biue  Mountains^  some  of  which  exceed 
5000  feet  in  height.  This  great  chain  of  rugged  rocks 
defends  the  south  side  of  the  island  from  those  boister- 
ous north*west  winds,  which  might  be  fatal  to  their  pro- 
duce. The  streams,  though  small,  supply  the  inhabi- 
tants with  good  water,  which  is  a  great  blessing,  as  their 
wells  are  generally  brackish.  The  Spaniards  were  per- 
suaded that  these  bills  abounded  with  metals  :  but  we 
do  not  fcnd  that  ihey  wrooght  any  mines  j  or  if  they 
did,  it  was  only  copper,  of  which  they  said  the  bells  in 
the  choivb  of  St  Jago  were  made.  They  have  several 
hot  springs,  which  have  performed  great  cures.  The 
climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  before  the  great 
earthquake  ^  and  the  island  was  supposed  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  hurricanes,  which  since  that  time  it  hath 
severely  felt.  The  heat,  however,  is  very  much  tem- 
pered by  land  and  sea  breezes  ^  and  it  ii  nsserled,  that 
the  hottest  time  of  the  day  is  abont  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  (he  night,  the  wind  blows  from  the  land  on 
all  sides,  so  that  no  ships  can  then  enter  their  ports. 

la  an  island  so  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
four  osillions  of  acres,  it  may  be  very  reasonably  con- 
•ceived  that  there  are  great  variety  of  soils.  Some  of 
these  are  deep^  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  potters  earth  ;  others  shallow  and  sandy  y  and  some 
of  a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  savannalis,  or 
wide  plains,  without  stones,  in  which  the  native  In- 
dians had  luxnriant  crops  of  maixe,  which  the  Spaniards 
turned  into  meadows,  and  keep  in  them  prodigious 
herds  of  cattle.  Some  of  these  savannahs  are,  to  be  met 
with  even  amongst  tlie  mountains.  All  these  different 
soils  nay  be  justly  pronounced  fertile,  as  tbcy  would 
certainly  be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied 
to  proper  purposes.  A  sufficient  proof  of  this  will  arise 
from  a  very  cursory  review  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
prodacc  of  (bis^apacions  country. 

It  Abounds  in  maixe,  pulse,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  of  fine  grass,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
other  rick  fruits.  Useful  animaU  there  are  of  all  sorts, 
horses,  asses,  males,  black  cattle  of  a  larga  sixe,  and 
fiheepi  the  lesh  of  which  is  well   tasted,  tbougli  their 


wool  is  hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  also  coAts  and  bogs  jamAict. 
in  great  plenty ;  sea  and  river  fish ;  wild,  tame,  aud 
water  fowl.  Amongst  other  commodities  of  great  va- 
lue, they  have  the  sugar  cane,  cacao,  indigo,  pimento, 
cotton,  ginger,  and  coffee  ;  trees  for  timbrr  and  other 
uses,  such  as  mahogany,  manchineel,  white  wood  which 
no  worm  will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many  more. 
Besides  these,  they  have  fustick,  red  wood,  and  various 
other  materials  for  dyeing.  To  these  we  may  add  a 
multitude  of  valuable  drugs,  such  as  guaiacnm,  china, 
sarsaparilla,  cassia,  tamarinds,  vanellas,  and  the  prickle- 
pear  or  opuntia,  which  produces  the  cochineal  $  with 
DO  inconsiderable  number  of  odorifennis  gums.  Near 
the  coast  they  have  salt-ponds,  from  which  at  one  time 
they  supplied  their  own  consumption^  and  might  cer- 
tainly make  any  quantity  they  pleased. 

As  this  island  abounds  With  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewise  in  having  a  number  of  fine  and  safe 
ports.  Point  Morant,.  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay. '  Old  Har- 
bour is  also  a  convenient  port,  so  is  Maccary  bay,  and 
there  are  at  least  twelve  more  between  this  and  the 
western  extremity,  which  is  Point  Negrillo. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  stood  00  a  point  of.  land 
Tunning  far  out  into  the  sea*  narrow,  sandy,  and.  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port  gradually  attracted  inhabitants,  and  there 
were  near  two  thoosand.  houses  in  the  town  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  and  which  let  at  high  rents.  The 
earthquake  by  which  it  was  overthrown  happened  on 
the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  numbers  of  people  perished 
in  it.  This  earthquake  was  followed  by  an  epidemic 
disease,  of  which  upwards  of  three  thousand  died  :  yet 
the  place  was  rebuilt }  but  the  greatest  part  was  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  a  fire  that  happened  on  the  9th  of 
January  1703,  and  then  the  inhabitants  removed  most- 
ly to  Kingston.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  for  the  third 
time  y  and  was  rising  towards .  its  former  grandelir, 
when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  August  28.  1722* 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  small  town  there  at  this 
day.  Hurricanes  since  that  time  have  often  happened, 
and  occasioned  terrible  devastations.  . 

The  island  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlesex, 
Surry,  and  Girnwall ;  containing  20  parishes,  over 
earth  of  which  presides  a  magistrate  styled  a  rsrt/oi. 
The  whole  contain  36  towns  and  villages,  and  18. 
churches  and  chapels..  The  population  in  1787  was 
estimated  at  250,000  negroes,  30,000  whites,  lo,oop 
people  of  colour,  and  1400  maroons)  in  all  291,400 
inhabitants. 

In  1S129  the  npmberof  slaves  was.  3 19,9 12.  The 
nomber  of  whites  was  not  published ;  but  estimating  it 
at  40,000,  the  whole  popplation  would  be  360,000. 

The  administration  of  pnblic  affairs  is  by  a  governor 
and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  representa- . 
tives  of  the  people  in  the  lower  house  of  assembly. 
They  meet  at  Spanish-town,  and  things  are  conducted 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  has  5000L  currepcy,  or 
3571I.  8s.  6|d.  sterling,  besides  which,  he  has  a  house- 
in  Spanish-town,  a  pen  or  a  farm  adjoining,  and  a  po- 
ll nk  or  mountain  for  provisions  ^  a  secretary,  an  under- 
secretart,  and  a  domestic  chaplain. 

Tho  hoDQurable  the  .coiinctl  consists  ^f  a  president 
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Jnmatcfi.  and  10  members;  frith  a  clerk,  a  cbaplaiD,  usher  of 
the  black  rod,  and  messenger. 

The  honourable  the  assembly  consists  of  43  memberSi 
one  of  ivbom  is  chosen  speaker.  To  this  assembly  be- 
long a  clerk,  with  loool.  salary;  a  chaplain,  X50I. ; 
messenger,  700!. ;  deputy,  1401. ;  and  printer,  20ol. 

The  number^f  members  returned  by  each  parish  and 
county  are,  for  Middlesex^  17,  viz.  St  Catharine  3,  St 
Dorothy  2,  St  John  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2,  Cla- 
rendon 2,  Verc  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2 :  For  Surry 
1 6,  vir.  Kingston  3,  Port  Boyal  3,  St  Andrew  2,  St 
David  2,  St  Tfiomas  in  the  East  2,  Portland  2,  St 
Cieorge  2:  For  Cornwaii  xo,  viz.  St  Elizabeth  2,  West- 
moreland 2,  HaDover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelawney  2. 

The  high  court  of  chancery  consists  of  the  chancel- 
lor (governor  for  the  time  being),  25  masters  in  ordi- 
nary, and  20  masters  eiitraordinary ;  a  register,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents  ;  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  mace-bear- 
er. The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a  sole  judge,  judge 
Eorrogale,  and  commissary,  king*8  advocate,  principal 
register,  marshal,  and  a  deputy-marshal.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  consists  of  the  ordinary  (governor  for  the  time 
being)',  and  a  clerk.  The  supreme  cOurt  of  judicature 
has  a  chief  justice,  and  16  assistant  judges  ;  attorney- 
general  ;  clerk  of  the  court ;  clerk  of  the  crown  ;  soli- 
citor for  the  crown  :  33  commissioners  for  taking  affi- 
davits ;  a  provost-mar^hal-general,  and  eight  depu- 
ties;  18  barristers,  betfides  the  attorney  general  .and 
advocate- general ;  and  upward  of  120  practising  attor- 
jieys  at  law. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  considerable,  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  and  the  Spanish  main.  The  ships  annually 
employed  are  upwards  of  500  sail. 

The  average  expence  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is 
208.  lod.  per  cwt.  independent  of  the  interest  of  capi- 
tal and  produce  of  rum.  The'works  necessary  for  ma» 
king  230  hogsheads  annually  cost  io,oool.  Jamaica 
currency  *,  and  an  estate  producing  such  a  quantity  re- 
quires 40,0061.  to  establish  it,  viz.  250  negroes,  at  701* 
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each,  amounting  to  17,5001.;  180  cattle  and  mules,  at  Jamaica. 
30I.  each,  5400I. ;  buildings  for  the  manufactures,  and 
houses  for  negroes  and  owners,  7000!.  ^  and  land 
io,oool.  The  value  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  on 
the  sugar  plantations  varies  from  4000I.  to  25,000!. 
sterling.  Estates  containing  23 00  negroes,  and  a  due 
proportion  of  whites,  require  about  ZO,oool.  sterling  of 
supplies  annually  of  British  manufactures  and  provi- 
sions.  One  hundred  barrels  of  herrings  are  required 
for  250  negroes  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Coffee  was  little  cultivated  in  Jamaica  till  1788. 
Tlie  coffee  plantations  are  generally  situated  in  billy 
districts,  which  are  unfit  for  sugar  plantations*  l*be 
cultivation  has  increased  rapidly.  In  the  tbre«  years 
ending  1807,  ^^®  average  export  was  284  mijlions  of 
pounds,  which,  at  61.  per  cwt.  its  cost  iu  Jamaica,  pro- 
duces 1,700,0001.  Cotton  is  not  cultivated  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Very  little  indigo  is  raised  ;  and  io  all 
probability  it  will  never  again  become  a  staple  commo- 
dity. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  property  and 
chief  produce  of  the  whole  island  in  1786,  as  prefixed 
by  Mr  Beckford  to  his  descriptive  account  of  Jamaica* 


Counties. 


Middlesex 
Surry 
Cornwall 
Total 


Sugar 
Estates 


323 

350 
388 


1061 


Other 

Settle- 
ments. 


917 

540 

5^* 


2018 


Slaves, 


87100 
75600 
90000 


Produce 

Hbds.  of 

Sugar. 

31500 

34900 

39000 


255700   105400 
1 


CaUle. 


75000 

■  • 

80000 
69500 


22450c 


It  should  be  here  observed,  that  where  two  hogsheads 
of  sugar  are  made,  there  is  at  least  000  puncheon  of 
rum  ^  but  the  proportion  has  been  of  late  years  more 
considerable. 


A  comparative  view  between  the  years  1768  and  1786. 


Sugar  £6tate»> 
Sugar  Hhds. 
Negroes 
Cattle 


Middlesex 
in 


1768 


239 
24050 

66744 

595^0 


1786 


323 

31500 
87100 
75000 


Surry    I   Cornwall 
in     I     m 


1768 


146 
15010 

39542 
21465 


1786  H  1768 


350 
3490c 
75600 
80000 


266 
29100 
60614 

54775 


1786 


388 
39000 
93000 
69500 


Total  in 


1768 


65' 
68160 

166900 
135750 


1786 


1061 
I 0540c 
25570c 
224500 


Amount 

of 
Increase. 


410 

37240 
88800 

88750 


The  official  value  of  the  Imports  from  Jamaica  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  exports  to  the  island,  were  in 

Imports,  Exports* 

L.4,068,897  L.3,033,234 

4.3031337  ^»303.»79 

The  principal  articles  were 


1809 

X&IO 


1809 
1810 


Voffie. 
Cwt. 

214,415 
252,808 


Sugar, 
Cwt. 

1,104,612 

1,611,422 


Rum, 

Gailoof. 
3,470,250 
3,428,452 


Pimento, 

2,219,367 
3,372,964 


Cotton. 

JJbu 

1,886,748 

1,798,172 
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The  common  valuation  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica  is  at 
I        followa : 

"'*^**  Cane  land  (the  canes  open  it  valaed     Sterling. 

separately)  at  -  -  L,  22  per  acre. 


22 

'5 
8 

4 
H 
57 

22 
XO 

5 


ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


Plants 

Cane  land,  in  ra toons  and  joung  plants, 

Pasture  land  .  -  - 

Wood  land    *         - 

ProTisions  .  -  - 

Negroes  -  -  - 

Mules  ... 

Steers  ... 

Breeding  cattle,  &c. 

Works,  water,  carts,  &c.         -         from  7  to  10,000. 

The  rcTenaes  of  the  inland  amount  to  about  300,000!. 
annaally,  Jamaica  currency.  They  are  derived  from 
taxes,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  duty  on  negroes  imported, 
kn  escise  on  rum^  &c.  a  poll  tax  on  slaves  and  stock, 
and  a  rate  on  rents  and  wheel  carriages. 

There  are  nineteen  beneficed  clergymen  in  the  island, 
each  of  whom  receives  4 20I.  per  annum,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  10  per  cent,  for  a  widow *8  fund.  Besides 
this  stipend,  there  are  surplus  fees,  which  in  Kingston, 
Spani»h-town,  and  St  Andrews,  are  very  great.  The  last 
has  alM  considerable  glebe  lands  annexed  to  the  living. 

AH  white  males,  from  fifteen  to  sixty,  are  obliged  by 
law  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  and  to  enter 
either  into  the  cavalry  or  infantry  of  the  militia. 

JAMB  I,  or  Jambis,  a  sea- port  town  and  small 
kingdom  of  Asia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here  \  and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with,  the 
best  sort  of  canes.  £•  Long.  105.  $$.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 

JAMBIA  vicus.    See  Yambo. 

IAMBIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  sort  of  verse,  so  cal- 
led from  its  consisting  either  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
•f  iiimbus*s.     See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter ;  the  former  containing  four  feet,  and  the 
latter  six.  And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
consiHt  wholly  of  iambuses,  as  in  the  two  following  ver- 
ses of  Horace : 

6 


Dim.  Inar 
Triok  Suis 


3      4      5 


sit  ig\9tut\mis\ 

Sf  i\  p»a  Ro\ma  vi\rihuj\ruit. 

Or,  a  dactylus,  spondeus,  anapentus,  and  sometimes 
tribrachys,  obtain  in  the  odd  places ;  and  the  tri- 
braches aUo  in  the  even  places,  excepting  the  last.— 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  seen  in  Horace }  as, 

Dimeter* 

«         a       3       4  5        ^ 

Canidi]a  trc^etavit\d<^ea\ 

Fide\re  propl^ranteg  domuni\ 

Trimeter, 
Qir^  qu^scei€\sti  nii\(is\aut\cur  dcx\terit, 
Priwique  cerium  si. (Jet  in\jcriui\mari, 
Aiiti\ous  at\que  cani\bus  homi\cid^  Ht\ctorem* 
JPavidum\qu€  lepolr*  aut  ad\venam  laqueo)jgruem, 

JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plato- 
nic philosophers,  one  of  whom  was  of  Colchis,  and  the 
•ther  of  Apamea  in  Syria.  The  first,  whom  Julian 
equals  to  Plato,  was  the   diteiplo  of  Anatoiitts   and 
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Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Jamblleit 
Gmstantine^— The  second  also  enjoyed  great  reputa-  I 
tion.  Julian  wrote  several  letters  to  him,  and  it  is 
said  he  was  poisoned  under  the  reign  of  Valens.— It  is 
not  known  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attribute 
the  works  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Jam* 
hiictu^  vix.  I.  The  history  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans.  2.  An  exhortation 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  3.  A  piece  against  Por- 
phyry^s  letter  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  octandria  class  \  and  in  the  natural  method  rank* 
ing  with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  Sea 
Botany  Index. 

IAMBUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  a  poe- 
tical foot,  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  followed  by  a 
long  one  \  as  in 


W  -.  tf     - 


,&el 


meas» 


Syliaha  hnga  brevi  suhfecta  txKaiur  izmhaMf  as  Horace 
expresses  it  ^  who  also  calls  the  jambos  a  swift,  rapid 
foot,  pet  citti*. 

The  word,  according  te  some,  took  its  rise  from 
Iambus,  the  son  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this 
foot ;  or,  perhaps,  who  only  used  sharp  biting  expres- 
sions to  Ceres,  w|ien  afflicted  for  the  death  of  Proser- 
pine. Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  Greek  tHt  t^- 
Henum^  **  poison  ;^'  or  from  mfAt^m^  maiedico^  '*  I  rail, 
or  revile  ;*^  because  the  verses  composed  of  iambuses 
were  at  first  only  used  in  satire. 

JAMES,  St,  called  the  Greater^  the  son  of  Zebe« 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  Evangelist,  was  born 
at  Bethsaida,  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
apostle,  together  with  St  John,  as  they  were  mending 
their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  was  a  fisher- 
man ;  when  Christ  gave  them  the  name  of  Boanerges^ 
or  Sons  of  Thunder.  They  then  followed  Christ,  were 
witnesses  with  StPeter.of  the  trauf^figuration  on  Mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  first  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  dispersed  Jews  ;  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jerusalem,  when  the 
Jews  raised  up  Herod  Agrippa  against  him,  who  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the  first  of  the  apostles  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom. St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac- 
cuser was  so  struck  with  his  constancy,  that  he  became 
converted  and  suffered  with  him.  There  is  a  magnifi- 
cent church  at  Jerusalem  which  bears  the  name  of  St 
JameSf  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa- 
niards pretend,  that  they  had  St  James  for  their  apos- 
tle, and  boast  of  possessing  his  body ;  but  Baronius, 
in  his  Annals,  refutes  their  pretensions. 

James,  St^  called  fAe  Less^  an  apostle,  the  brother 
of  Jude,  and  the  son  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  the  sister 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Justj  and  the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  particular  after  his  resurrection.  He  was  the  fimt 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when^Annanias  II.  high  priest  df 
the  Jews,  caused  him  to  be  condemned  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharisees, 
who  threw  him  down  from  the  steps  of  the  temple, 
when  a  fuller  dashed  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  jeaf  6l>    His  life  was  so  holfi  that  Josephus  con- 
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Jftinei.  iiitn  ih^  ruia  of  JeruMlesi  «a  a  iiiiiiishineot  iofiioted 
01)  that  oitj  for  hU  death.  He  ivas  the  autbcur  of  tho 
epistlo  which  bears  hU  name. 

St  Jahb^  •/  the  Stvordj  {^San  Jago  del  £Mfada\ 
a  military  order  in  Spain,  iostitated  in  1 1 70*  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  pf  Ijeon  and  Galiicia* 
Its  end  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  iocursiona  of  tho 
Moors  \  three  knights  obliging  themselves  by  a  vow  to 
secure  the  roads.  An  union  was  proposed  and  agreed 
to  in  1170  between  these  and  the  canons  of  St  £loy  } 
and  the  order  waa  coofiroied  by  the  pope  iQ  1 175* 
Tho  highest  dignity  in  that  order  is  that  of  grand 
master,  which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  knights  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  descent 
from  families  that  have  been  noble  for  four  generations 
on  both  aides  \  they  must  aUo  make  it  appear  that  their 
said  ancestors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens,  ner  be« 
retics  \  nor  even  to  have  been  called  in  question  by  the 
the  inquisition.  The  novices  are  obliged  to  serve  six 
months  in  the  j^alteys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a  mona- 
stery. Heretofore  tbey  were  truly  religious,  and  took, 
a  vow  of  celibacy  ^  but  Alexander  III.  gave  them  a  per- 
mission to  marry.  Tbey  now  make  no  vows  but  of  po« 
Terty,  obedience,  apd  conjugal  fidelity  \  to  which,  since 
the  year  1652,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  tho 
immaculate  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin*  Their  ha- 
bit is  a  white  cloak,  with  a  red  cross  en  the  breast* 
This  is  esteemed  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  mili- 
tary orders  in  Spain :  the  king  carefully  preserves  the 
of&ce  of  grand  roaster  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of 
the  rich  revenues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  him  th^) 
disposal.  The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater 
now  than  formerly,  all  the  grandees  choosing  rather  to 
he  received  into  this  than  into  the  order  of  the  Golden 
FleeciB  *,  inasmuch  as  tliis  puts  them  io  a  fair  way  of 
attaining  to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  consider-* 
able  privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  biit;es{»e- 
cially  in  Catalonia. 

Jamls,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Scotland  and 
of  Great  Britain.  See  {Histories  of)  ScothAVjx  and 
Britain. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  1423,  the  &rst  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  the  most  learned  king^ 
but  the  most  learned  man,  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished.  This  ingenious  and  amiable  prince  fell  i»« 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  his  teo-^ 
der  youth,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  snares  of  hia 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi- 
nions, and  %vas  snspected  of  designs  against  his  life. 
Having  secretly  envbarked  for  France,  the  ship  was 
taken  by  an  English  privateer  off  Flamborough-head  ^ 
and  the  prince  and  bis  attendants  (among  whom  waa 
the  earl  of  Orkney),  were  confined  in  a  neighbouring 
tastle  until  they  were  sent  to  London.  -See  {History 
of)  Scotland. 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  vake  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  most  anxiona 
care.  The  prince  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of 
London  immediately  ader  he  was  seized,  April  X2. 
A.  D.  1405,  in  the  15th  year  of  bis  age,  and  there 
kept  a  elose  prisoner  till  June  xo.  A.  D.  14079  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March  i. 
A.  D.  141 4t  and  there  oon&ned  till  August  3.  in  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  tb^.  castle  of 
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Windsort  where  be  was  detained  till  the  sommer  ef    Jmbos* 
A.  D.  1 41 7;    when  Henry  V.  for  political  reasons,  ^-—v-«-^ 
carried  him  with  him  into  France  in  his  second  expe* 
dition.     In  all  these  fortresses  his  confinement,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  so  severe  and  strict,  that  be 
was  not  so  much  as  permitted  to  take  the  air*     In  this 
melancholy  situation,   so   unsuitable    to   his   age   and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  study  his 
greatest  pleasure.     He  rose  earlj  in  the  morning,  ira* 
mediately  applied  to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  pain- 
ful reflections  on  his  misfortunes,    and  continued    his 
studies,    with   little    interruption,   till   late   at   night. 
James  being  naturally  sensible,  ingenious,  and  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  education  in 
his  early  youth,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Ward- 
law,  bishop  ef  St  Andrews,  by  this  close  application 
to  study,  became   an  universal  scholar,    an  exceUent 
poet,  and  exquisite  musician.     That  be  wrote  as  well 
as  read  much  we  have  his  own  testimony,  and  that  ef 
all   our   historians  who  lived  near   his  time.      Bew- 
Bsaker,  the  continoator  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  personally  acquainted  with  him,  spends 
ten  chapters  in  his  praises,  and  in  lamentations  on  hie 
death  ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  say?,  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  scriptures,  of  law,  and  philosophy,  was  in- 
credible.    Hector  Boece  tells  us,  that  Henry  IV.  and 
V.  furnished  their  royal  prisoner  with  tbe  best  teach- 
ers in  all  the  arts  and  scirncs*!  *,  and  that,  by  their  as- 
sistanoe,   he  made  great  proficiency  in  every  part  of 
learning  and  tbe  fine  arts  \  that  he  became  a  perfect 
master  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  music,  and  all 
the  secrets  of  natural  philosophy,  and  was  inferior  to 
none  in  divinity  and  law.     He  observes  further,  that 
the   poenM   he  composed    in  his  native   tongue  were 
so  beautiful,  that  you   might  easily  perceive  be  was 
bom  a  poet)  but  that  his  Latin  poems  were  not   so 
faultless  \  for  though  they  abounded  in  the  most  sub« 
lime   sentiments,  their  language  was  not  so  pure,  ow<* 
ing  to  tlie  rudeness  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.. 
This  princess  skill  in  mo^ic  was  remarkable.     Wal- 
ter Bower,  abbot   of  Inohcolm,   who    was   intimate^ 
acquainted  with  that  prince,  assures  us,  that  he  ez^ 
celled   all    mankind    in    that  art,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental \    and    that  he  plajed    on    eight   different 
instruments   (which  he  names),  and  especially  on  the 
harp,  with  sueji  exquisite  skill,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
inspired*.      King  James   was  not  only  an  excellent e^co^^M* 
performer,  but  also  a  capital  composer  both  of  sabered  mecn,  liW 
and  secular  music;  and  his  fame  on  that  account  wa8V>*c-i8. 
extensive,  and  of  long  duration.     Above  a  century  af- 
ter bis  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  inven- 
tor of  a  new  and  pleasing  kind  of  melody,  which  had 
been    admired    and    imitated    in  that  country.     This 
appears  from  the    following  testimony   of  Alessandro 
Tassoni,  a  writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  on- 
doubttd  credit.      '*  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo- 
derns, James  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  compo- 
sed many  sacred  pieces  of  vocal  music,  but  also  of  him- 
self invented  a  new  kind  of  music,  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly, different  from  all  other;   in  which  he  hath  \i^tn\  AUutmi. 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gcsnaldo,  prince  of  Venosa,  who,  ^"^P****: 
in  our  age,  hath  improved  musie  with  new  and  admi- ^     '^^T^ 
rable  inventions  f  .^'    As  the  prince  of  Venosa  imitated  joi^n'^aw- 
King  James,  the  other  musicians  of  Italy  imitated  t he  kins,  vol.  W. 
prince  of  Venosa*    *' The  most  noble  Carlo  Geeual-P*  Si  tf* 
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Jamcf.    ^Of  the  prince  of  musichint  of  our  age,  introduced  tuch 

^*    »     ■*  a  style  of  modulation,  that  other  muticians  yielded  the 

preference  to  him;   and  all  saogera  and   playert  on 

•tringed  instmments,  layin^^  aside  that  of  others,  every- 

e III.  vol.  ill  where  embraced  his*.     All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of 

p.  SI 2.       Italian  or  Scotch  music,   nre   much   indebted  to   the 

admirable  genius  of  King  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom 

and  solitude  of  a  prison,  invented  a  new  kind  of  music, 

plaintive  indeed,  and  suited  to  his  situation,  hot  at  the 

eame-time  so  sweet  and  soothing,  that  it  l>ath  given 

pleasure  to  millioiie  in  every  succeeding  age. 

As  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  unfortunate.     After  spending  al- 
most  so  years  in  captivity,  lind  eneountermg  many 
difficulties  on  his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he 
was  murdered  by  barbarous  assassins  in  the  prime  of 
life.     In  the  monuRients  of  bis  genius,  he  hath  been 
almost  equally  unfortunate.     No  vestigea  are  now  fe- 
maining  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  gardening,  and 
painting;  though  we  are  assured  by  one  who  was  well 
fS^olfMrv- acquainted'  with  him,' that  he  excelled  in  all  these  artsf . 
mieoH,  lib.    Many  of  the  productions  of  hrs  pen  have  also  perish- 
M.cmp.3o.£^.  fof  lie  tells  us  himself  that  he  wrote  much})  and 
i£S^'      we  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex- 
caato  L       tant,  viz.  Christ^s  Kirk  on  the  Green— Peebles  at  the 
nan.  13.     Play-— and  the  King^s  Quair,  which  was  lately  disco- 
vered by  Mr  Warton,  and  hath  been  published  by  ano- 
{ See  Pe<ii-tber  gentleman  }•     But  slender  as  these  remains  are, 
ca/JiMiaaattbcy  afford  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  this 
^^•"•^'* royal  poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
aad  Wkr-'  temporaries ;  and  that  it  was  equally  fitted  for  the 
$&H*»  Huf.  gayest  or  the  gravest  strains. 

Potft.  voLir.     James  II.  king  of  Scotland,  1437,  succeeded  his 
P*  ^>5'        father,  being  then  not  seven  years  of  age^  and  tras 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

James  III^  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  father, 
in  1460,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  the  character  of  this  prince,  unjustly  repre- 
sented as  tyrannical  by  several  historians,  was  his  fond- 
ness for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  those  who  excelled  in 
them,  on  whom  he .  bestowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a  king  in  his 
circmnstances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh- 
ty nobles  dislike  and  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  and 
indignation  against  the  objects  of  his  favour ;  which 
produced  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  and  ended 
in  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  slain 
in  1488,  aged  36. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his  father 
iQ  1488.  He  was  a  pious  and  valiant  prince;  sub* 
dued  his  rebellious  subjects ;  and  afterwards,  taking 
part  with  Lonis  XII.  against  Henry  VIII.  of  £ng« 
land,  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Flowden-field  in 
1 51 3,  aged  41.— *This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
bad  great  accomplishments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
Hn  Latin  epistles  are  classical,  compared  with  the  bar* 
baroos  style' of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  be  cor* 
responded.  Like  bis  father,  he  had  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  that  of  sculpture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  bis  people,  and  his  di«tri- 
botioa  of  justice,  noorit  the  bigbest  praise*  After  all, 
the  virtues  of  James  xppetar  to  have  been  more  shining 
than  solid :  and  his  chantcter  was  that  of  a  fine  gentle^ 
iMUi  timd  a  brave  kn^ht,  rather  tban  a  wiae  or  a  grtiit 
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monarch.  At  the  time  of  bis  death,  he  was  only  in  jAmef. 
his  forty*first  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of  bis  family 
(to  bis  great  grandson  James  VI.)  his  person  nms  band- 
some,  vigorous,  and  active.  From  their  coinSi  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  be,  or  any  of  bis  predecessors 
of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
successors,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  in  15131  was  hot  18 
months  old  when  bis  father  lost  his  life.  When  of  agr, 
be  assisted  Francis  I.  king  of  France  against  the  em- 
peror Charles  V. ;  for  which  service  Francis  gave 
him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marria^,  in  1535*  '^^^* 
princess  died  in  two  years  j  and  James  married  Ml^ry  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Goi«90,  ahd  wi- 
dow of  Louis  d^Orleans,  by  whom  he  bad  only  one 
child,  the  oofortunate  Mary  queen  of  Soots,  born  on- 
ly eight  days  before  bis  death,  which  happened  De- 
cember 13.  1542,  in  the  3.5th  year  of  his  age«  This 
was  the  first  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a  natural 
d^ath  since  its  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  died, 
however,  of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  diflferenees 
with  his  barons.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
ornament  of  a  throne  and  a  blessing'to  his  people  \  but 
his  excellent  endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great 
measure  inefieetual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
most  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigorous, 
graceful  person,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
was  improved  by  all  the  manly  exercises  then  in  os^. 
This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humorous  compositimi 
in  poetry,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Gaberlun%ie 
Man. 

James  VI.  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and  of  Eng- 
land in  1603,  was  son  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  whom  be 
succeeded  rn  Scotland,  as  he  did  Elizabeth  in  England. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion,  he  signa- 
lized himself  in  its  support ;  which  gave  rise  to  the 
horrid  conspiracy  of  the  Papists  to  destroy  him  and 
all  the  English  nobility  bt  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  dis* 
covered  November  5.  1605.     The  following  year,  a 
political  test  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  secured 
the  king's  person,  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  those 
disttfected  Roman   Catholic  subjects  who   would  not 
sabmit  to  it.     The  chief  glory  of  this  king's  reign  con- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
introduction  of  some  manufactiyres.    The  nation  enjoy- 
ed peace,  and  commerce  flourished  during  his  reign. 
Yet  his  administration  was  despised  both  at  home  and 
.abroad :  for,  being  the  head  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  support  it  in  that  f^f«at  crisis,  the 
war  of  Bohemia  \  abandoning  his  son-]a-«law  the  elector 
Palatine  \  negociating  when  Jie  sboold  have  fooght'; 
deceived  at  the  same  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid ;  continually  sending  illustrious  ambas«ad6rs  to 
foreign  powers,  but  neirer  making  a  single  ally.     He 
Valued  himself  much  upon  bis  polemical  writings  \  and 
so  fond  was  he  of  theological  dispotatioiis,  that   to 
keep  them  alive,  be  founded,  for  this  express  purpose, 
Chelsoa*college )  which  was  converted  to  k  much  bet- 
ter nse  by  Charles  II.     His  BasUkon  Dotda^  Com- 
itientary  on  the  Revelation,  writings  against  Belkf- 
mine,  and  his  Dtemanohgia^  or  doctrine  of  witchoruft,  -. 
are  sufficiently  known.    There  is  a  collection  of  hie 
Writings  and  speeches  in  one  folio  volnme.     Several 
other  pieces  of  his  afe  extant ;  some  of  them  hi  the 
CabalOi  others  in  ttamiseript  in  the  Britisb  M«seo«, 
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jABkTf.     aixl  otbeiH)  ia  Howard**  collection.     He  died  in  1625, 
in  the  59th  year  of  hia  age,  and  23d  of  his  reiga. 

JamE4  XL  king  of  England,  Dcotland,  &c.  16851 
grandson  of  James  I.  succeeded  his  brother  Charles  II. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou- 
mge  nor  political  abilities  wblUt  he  was  duke  of  York} 
on  the  contrary,  he  Was  eminent  for  both :  but  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romish  reli- 
gion and  to  its  hierarchy,  he  sacri&ced  every  thing  to 
establish  them,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  experi- 
ence he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  of  his 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people  he 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jesuit  Peters  his  con- 
fessor, and  the  infamous  chancellor  JeflFries,  he  violated 
every  law  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion }  and  then,  unable  to  face  the  msentment  of  his 
injured  subjects,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  instead  of  dis- 
arming their  rage  by  a  dismission  of  his  Popish  mini- 
sters and  priests.  He  rather  chose  to  live  and  die  a  bi- 
jirot,  or,  as  he  believed,  a  saint,  than  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  ancestors,  or  perish  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  throne.  The  consequence  was  the  revolution  of 
2689.  James  II.  died  in  France  in  1710,  aged  68. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  to 
the  Restoration  \  the  original  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  Ramsay^s  life  of  Marshal  Turenne.  2.  Me- 
moirs of  the  English  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the 
year  1660  to  1673.  3.  The  royal  sufferer.  King 
James  II.  consisting  of  meditations,  soliloquies,  vows, 
&c.  said  to  be  composed  by  his  majesty  at  St  Ger- 
4.  Three  letters  \    which  were  published  by 
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William  Fuller,  gent,  in  1702,  with  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  said  in  the 
title  page  to  be  printed  by  command.^ 

James,  Thomas^  a  learned  English  critic  and  di- 
vine, born  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
himself  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publishing  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  each  college  library  at  both 
universities.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1602, 
and  held  it  18  years,  when  he  resigned  it  to  prosecute 
his  studies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation 
held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which 
lie  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  collate  the  MSS.  of  the  fathers  in 
all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popish  editions, 
in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in  the  latter;  but  this 
proposal  not  meeting  with  the  desired  encouragement, 
he  engaged  in  the  laboripus  task  himself,  which  he  con- 
tinaed  until  bis  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind  him  a 
great  number  of  learned  works. 

Jamxs,  Richard^  nephew  of  the  former,  entered  in- 
to ordeis  in  1615:  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of 
three  sermons  preached  before  the  university,  one  con- 
cerniog  the  observation  of  Lent  was  without  a  text, 
according  to  the  most  ancient  manner;  another  against 
the  tejtt;  and  the  third  beside  it.  About  the  year 
r6i9i  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet- 
Uadf  W^*  Greenland  and  Russia,  of  which  he  wrote 
ilhoeffymtions.  He  assisted  Selden*  in  composing  his 
Mgmwra  Arundvliana ;  and  was  very  serviceable  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  san'Sir.Tlioroas,  in  dis- 
posieg  and  settling  their  noble  library*    He  died  in 


1638  ;  and  has  an  extraordinary  character  given  him 
by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities. 

James,  Dr  Robert^  an  English  physician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  most  excellent  fever  powder,  was  bom  at 
Kinverston  in  Staffordshire,  A.  D.  1703:  his  father  a 
major  in  the  army,  his  mother  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert 
Clarke.  He  was  of  St  JobnVcollege  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
practised  physic  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  ^nd  firming* 
ham  successively.  Then  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  physicians;  but  in 
what  years  it  not  known.  At  London  he  applied 
himself  to  writing  as  well  as  practising  physic  ;  and  \m 
1743*  published  a  Medical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols  folio. 
Soon  after  he  published  an  English  translation,  with  a 
Supplement  by  himself,  of  Ramavszini  de  morbuartijU 
cum ;  to  which  he  also  tprefixed  a  piece  of  Frederic 
Hoffman  upon  Endemicat  Distempers,  8vo.  In  1746^ 
The  Practice  of  Physic,  2  vols  8vo  ;  in  1760,  On  Ca» 
nine  Madness,  8vo;  in  1764,  A  Dispensatory,  Svo. 
June  25.  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge, 
James  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  doctorsbip 
of  physic.  In  1788,  were  published,  A  Dissertntion 
upon  Fevers,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Fever-powder, 
8vo ;  with  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  of  Chilo 
dren,  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr  James.  This  was 
the  8th  edition  of  the  Dissertation,  of  which  the  first 
was  printed  in  1751  ;  and  the  purpose  of  it  was,  to 
set  forth  the  success  of  this  powder,  as  well  as  to  de* 
scribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  administering  it* 
The  Vindication  was  posthumous  and  unfinished :  for 
he  died  March  23.  1776,  while  he  was  employed  up- 
on it«— >Dr  James  was  married,  and  left  several  sobs  and 
daughters. 

JjMBs's  Powder^    a  medicine  prepared  by  Robert 
James,  which  is  known  also  by  the  name  o(  Jamei^s 
fever  powder.    See  Materia  Medica  Index. 

James's  Town^  a  borough  and  market  town  of  Ira* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  province  of  Con- 
naught ;  situated  five  miles  north-west  of  Carrick  ob 
Shannon,  and  73  north-west  of  Dublin,  in  N.  Lat.  53* 
44.  liV.  Long.  8.  1 5.  It  has  a  barrack  for  a  company 
of  foot,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa* 
tronage  in  the  family  of  King.-— It  has  three  fairs. 

St  Jamxs* s  Day,  a  festival  of  the  Christian  church, 
observed  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St  James 
the  greater,  son  of  Zebedee. 

Epistle  of  St  Jamss^  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  being  the  first  of  the  catkoUc  or  generai 
epistles ;  which  are  so  called,  as  not  being  written  to 
one  but  to  several  Christian  cbarches. 

This  general  epistle  is  addressed  partly  to  the  belie* 
ving  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews ;  and  is  designed  to 
correct  the  errors,  soften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re- 
form the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter ;  and  to  com* 
fort  the  former  under  the  great  hardships  they  then 
did,  or  shortly  were  to  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  Cbiis* 
tianity. 

JAMESONE,.  George,  an  excellent  painter,  just- 
ly termed  the  Vandyck  of  Scotland^  was  the  ion  of  An- 
drew Jamesone;,  an  architect ;  and  was  bom  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1586.  He  studied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant- 
werp ;  and,  after  his  return,  applied  with  indefatiga- 
ble indositry  to  portraits  in.  tfil,  though  ho  somettaiCB 
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JFwmctoae  practised  in  miiiiatare,  and  ako  in  history  and  land- 
scapes. His  largest  portraits  were  somewhat  less  than 
life.  His  earliest  works  are  ciiiefiy  on  board,  after- 
wards on  a  fine  linen  clotli  smoothly  primed  with  a 
proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his  shadows.  His 
excellence  is  said  to  consist  i.i  delicacy  and  softness, 
with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring ;  his  shades  not 
charged,  but  helped  hy  varnish,  with  little  appearance 
of  the  pencil.  When  King  Charles  I.  visited  Scotland 
in  1^33*  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  knowing  his 
majesty^s  taste,  employed  this  artist  to  make  drawings 
of  the  Scottish  monarchs  \  with,  which  the  king  was 
so  pleased,  that,  enquiring  for  the  painter,  he  sat  to 
him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his 
own  finger.  It  is  observable,  that  Jamesone  always 
drew  himself  with  hb  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of 
his  roaster  Rubens,  or  on  having  been  indulged  in  that 
liberty  by  the  king  when  he  sat  to  him.  Many  of 
Jame8one*8  works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  the  Sibyls  there  he  is  said  to  have  drawn 
from  living  beauties  in  that  city.  His  best  works  are 
from  the  year  1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMYN,  Am  AD  IS,  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  is  esteemed  the  rival  of  Ron- 
sard,  who  was  hie  cotemporary  and  friend.  He  was  se- 
cretary and  chamber  reader  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX. 
and  died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  i.  Poetical  works, 
two  vols.  2.  Philosophical  discourses  to  Pasicharis  and 
Kodanthe,  with  seven  academical  discoorses.  3.  A 
translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel,  and  finished  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  translation  into 
French  verse  of  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

JANE  ^Flavders,  a  remarkable  lady,  who  seems 
to  have  possessed  in  her  own  person  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  both  sexes,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Mount- 
fort,  a  competitor  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittany  upon  the 
death  of  John  ILL  This  duke,  dying  without  issue, 
left  his  dominions  to  his  nice  Jane,  married  to  Charles 
de  Blois  nephew  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  John  de 
Moootfort,  brother  to  the  late  duke  though  by  a  second 
marriage,  claimed  the  duchy,  and  was  received  as  suc- 
cessor by  the  people  of  Nantes.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  nobility  swore  fealty  to  Charles  de  Blois,  thinking 
him  best  supported.  This  dispute  occasioned  a  civil 
war  ;  in  the  coisrse  of  which  John  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  Paris.  This  misfortune  would  have  entire- 
ly mined  his  party,  had  not  his  interest  been  support- 
ed by  tlie  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  wife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  she  fought  like 
a  warrior  in  the  field  ;  shrewd,  sensible,  and  sagacious, 
slie  spoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council  \  and  endow- 
%ed  with  the  most  amiable  manners  and  winning  address, 
she  was  able  to  move  the  minds  of  her  subjects  by  the 
force  of  her  etoqtience,  and  mould  them  exactly  accord- 
ing to  her  pleasure*  She  happened  to  he  at  Rennes 
when  she  received  the  news  of  her  husband's  captivity  ^ 
but  that  disaster,  instead  of  depressing  her  spirits,  ser- 
ved only  to  rouse  her  native  courage  and  fortitude.  She 
forthwith  assembled  the  citizens  *,  and,  holding  in  her 
arms  her  infant- soiv,  recommended  him  to  their  care 
and  protection  in  the  most  pathetie  term«,  a«  the  male 
heir  of  their  aaoient  dnkes,  who  had  always  governed 
there  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  to  whom  they 
had  ever  professed  the  most  zealous  attachment.     She 


declared  herself  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  them  in  jaue 
so  just  a  cause ;  pointed  out  the  resources  that  still  re-  ( 
roained  in  the  alliance  of  England  $  earnestly  beseech-  J«»"'^»^»g«; 
ing  them  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  against  an  usur- 
per, who  being  forced  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  of 
France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  sacrifice 
the  liberties  of  Brittany  to  his  protector.  The  people 
moved  by  the  affecting  appearance,  and  animated  by 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  princess,  vowed  to  live  and  die 
with  her  in  defending  the  tights  of  her  family  ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  almost  all  the  Bretons. 
The  countess  went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garrisons  of  the  several  fortresses,  and  providing 
them  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  sobi»istence : 
after  which  she  shut  herself  op  with  her  son  in  Henne- 
bon,  where  she  resolved  to  wait  for  the  succours  whiefi 
the  king  of  England  (Edward  III.)  had  promised  to 
send  to  her  assistance.  Charles  de  Blois,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  took  the  field  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  having  reduced  Rennes,  laid  siege  to  Hennebon, 
which  was  defended  by  the  countess  in  person.  Thie 
heroine  repulsed  the  assailants  in  all  their  attacks  with 
the  most  undaunted  courage ;  and  observing  one  day 
that  their  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  joiq  in  a 
general  storm,  she  rushed  for  lb  at  a  postern-gate,  with 
three  hundred  horse,  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  baggage, 
killed  their' sutlers  and  servants,  and  raised  snch  a  ter- 
ror and  consternation  through  all  their  quarters,  that 
the  enemy  gave  over  their  assault,  and  getting  betwiit 
her  and  the  wallp,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  her  retreat  to 
the  city.  Thus  intercepted,  she  put  the  spurs  to  het 
horse,  and  without  halting,  galloped  directly  to  Brest, 
which  lay  at  the  distance  of  two-and^twenty  miles  from  . 
the  scene  of  action.  There  being  supplied  with  a  bo- 
dy of  five  hundred  horse,  she  immediately  returned, 
and  fighting  her  way  through  one  part  of  the  French 
camp,  was  received  into  Hennebon,  amidst  the  accla* 
mations  of  the  people.  Soon  after  this  the  English 
succours  appeared,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the 
siege. 

JANEIRO,  or  Rio  Janeiro,  a  river  and  province 
of  Brasil  in  South  America,  seated  between  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  22*  of  S.  Lat.     See  Rio -Janeiro. 

JANICULUM,  or  Jamicularis,  a  hill  of  ancient 
Rome,  added  by  Ancus  Martins ;  the  burial  place  of 
Noma,  and  of  Statins  Csecilius  the  poet :  to  the  east  and 
south,  having  the  Tiber ;  to  the  west,  the  fields ;  to  the 
north,  a  part  of  the  Vatican.  So  called,  either  from 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil)  ;  or  because  it  was  a  janua^ 
or  gate,  from  which  to  issue  out  and  make  incursions 
on  the  Tuscans,  (Verrius  Flaccns).  Now  called  Mom 
Aureus^  corruptly  Montorws^  hom  its  sparkling  sands. 
From  this  hill,  on  accoont  of  its  height,  is  the  mosi 
extensive  prospect  of  Rome  :  but  it  is  less  inhabited, 
because  of  its  gross  air ;  neither  is  it  reckoned  among 
the  seven  hills.  HKher  the  people  retired,  and  were 
hence  afterwards  recalled  by  Q.  Hortensius  the  dicta- 
tor, (Pliny). 

JANlZARIESj  an  order  of  infantry ^n- the  Turkish 
armies  ^  reputed  the  grand  •  seignior's  foot-guards. 
Vossius  derives  the  word  from  genrssers^  which  in  the 
Turkish  language  signifies  novi  homines  or  miHUs. . 
D^Herbelot  tells.us,  thatjVit/irr^^i  signifies  a  finif  bandf 
or  troof^  and  that  the  name  was  first  given  by  Ama- 
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j^nisarle*,  rath  I.  called  the  Conqueror^  who  choosing  out  one>fifth 
Janftcn.  part  of  the  Christian  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  from 
the  Oreeksi  and  instracting  them  in  the  discipline  of 
war  and  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  sent  them  to 
Hagi  Bektasche  (a  person  whose  pretended  piety  ren- 
dered him  extremely  revered  among  the  Turks),  to  the 
end  that  be  might  confer  his  blessing  on  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  some  mark  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  troops.— Bektaschci  after  blessing 
them  in  his  manner,  cot  off  one  of  the  .sleeves  of  the 
fur«gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  new  militia^  from  which  time,  viz. 
the  year  of  Christ  1361,  they  have  still  retained  the 
nt^me jemtcAen\  and  the  fur-cap. 

As,  in  the  Turkish  army,  the  Europeaa  troops  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  Asia  j  the  Janizaries  are  al- 
so di^itioguished  into  jamzarres  of  Constantinople f  and 
of  Damascus,  Their  pay  is  from  two  aspers  to  twelve 
psr  diem;  for  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  sig- 
nal piece  of  service,  their  pay  is  aogmented.-«-Tfaeir 
dress  consists  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  short 
aleeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
seignior  on  the  first  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no 
turbeau  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  which 
they  call  varcola^  and  a  long  hood  of  the  same  stuff 
liaoging  on  their  shoulders.  On  solemn  days  they  are 
adorned  with  feathers,  which  are  stuck  m  a  little  case 
00  the  fore  part  of  the  bonnet.— Their  arms,  in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a  sabre,  a  carabine  or  musket,  and> 
.a  cartoocb-boz  hanging  on  the  left  side.  At  Constan- 
tinople, in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long  staff 
in  their  hand.  In  Asia,  where  powder  and  fire-arms 
are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  arrows,  with 
a  poignard,  which  they  call  haniare,'^^Though  the  ja- 
■izaries  are  t>ot  prohibited  marriage,  yet  they  rarely 
marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  consent  of  their  officers  ^ 
as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make  a  worse  soldier  than 
a  baohelor.-— It  was  Osmao,  or  Ottoman,  or,  as  others 
will  have  it,  Arourath,  who  first  instituted  the  order  of 
janizaries.  They  were  at  first  called  jq/a^  that  is, 
footmen,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  Turks,  the 
troops  whereof  consisted  most  of  cavalry.  The  number 
of  janizaries  is  generally  above  40,000  $  divided  into 
162  compamet  or  chambers  called  odas,  in  which  they 
live  together  at  Constantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They 
are  of  a  superior  rank  to  all  other  soldiers,  and  are  al- 
so more  arrogant  and  factious,  and  it  is  by  them  that 
the  public  tranquillity  is  mostly  disturbed.  The  go- 
vernment may  therefore  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  janizaries.  They  have,  however,  some  good  qua- 
lities :  they  are  employed  to  escort  travellers,  and  es* 
pccially  ambassadors  and  persons  of  high  rank,  on  the 
road  ;  in  which  case  tliey  behave  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  pensioners  of 
the  pope,  called  all  partidpasttes^  00  account  of  certain 
rkes  or  duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bufls, 
or  expeditions,  and  the  Roman  chancery^— Most  au- 
thors are  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office :  the 
truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  beixh  or  college 
of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  first  bench  Consists  of 
writers,  the  second  of  abbreviators,  and  the  third  of 
jani%ttne9 ;  who  ace  a  kind  of  correctors  and  revisers 
of  the  popeV  bulls. 
JANSEN,  CoEKSLius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  one  of  the 


most  learned  divines  of  the  17th  century,  and  princi-  j^^itti 
.pal  of  the  sect  called  from  his  ntLm^  Jansenisis.  HeJajiscnisu. 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  studied 
at  Lou  vain.  Being  sent  into  Spain  to  transact  some 
business  of  consequence  relating  to  the  university,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguino- 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to  ex- 
pose the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
since  they  made  no  scruple  of  forming  alliances  with 
Protestant  states.  Jansen  performed  this  task  in  his 
Mars  Gaiiicus  i  and  was  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  being 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Ypres  in  1635.  ^^  had, 
among  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  con- 
troversy against  the  Protestants  upon  the  points  of 
grace  and  predestination  ^  but  his  Augustinus  was  the 
principal  labour  of  bis  life,  on  which  he  spent  above  20 
years.     See  the  next  article. 

JANSENISTS,  in  church  history,  a  sect  of  Uie  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  France,  who  followeil  the  opinions  of 
Jansen i us,  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  doctor  of  divinity  of 
the  universities  of  Lou  vain  and  Douay,  in  relation  to 
grace  and  predestination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  universities  just  mention- 
ed, and  particularly  Father  Molina  and  Father  Leonard 
Gelsus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je- 
suits on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  set  the  con- 
troversy on  foot,  Jansenius  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits  the  sentiments  of  St  Augustine  \  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  grace,  which  he  entitled  Augustinus* 
This  treatise  was  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  who  accused 
Jansenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi- 
nions; and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  Pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  a  formal  condemnatioa  of  the  treatise  written 
by  Jansenius :  when  the  partiatans  of  Jansenius  gave 
out  that  this  bull  was  spurious,  and  composed  by  a  per- 
son entirely  devoted  to  the  Jesuits.  After  the  death  pf 
Urban  VIII.  the  affair  of  Jansenism  began  to  be  more 
warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  Infinite  num- 
ber of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace.  And  what 
occasioned  some  mirth,  was  the  titles  which  each  party 
gave  to  their  writings ;  one  writer  published  The  torch 
t^St  Augustine^  another  found  Snuffers  for  St  Augus- 
tineas  torchi  and  Father  Vernon  formed  A  Gag  for  the 
Jansenists^  &c.  In  the  year  x  650, 68  bishops  of  France 
subscribed  a  letter  to  Jrope  Innocent  X.  to  obtain  an 
inquiry  Into  and  condemnation  of  the  five  following  pro- 
.positioos,  extracted  from  Jansenius^s  Augustinus :  x. 
Some  of  God*s  commandments  are  impossible  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  righteous,  even  though  they  endeavour 
with  all  their  power  to  accomplish  them.  2^  In  th^ 
state  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  incapable  of  resisting 
inward  grace.  3.  Merit  and  demerit,  in  a  state  of 
corrupted  nature,  do  not  depend  on  a  liberty  which  ex<» 
eludes  necessityi  but  on  a  liberty  which  excludes  con- 
straint. 4.  The  Semipelagians  admitted  the  necessity 
of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for  the  performance  of 
each  particular  act,  even  for  the  beginning  of  iaithr: 
but  they  were  heretics  In  maintaining  that  this  grace 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  will  of  man  was  able  ei- 
tl»er  to  resist  or  obey  it.  It  is  Semipelagianism  to  say, 
that  Jesus  Christ  died,  or  shed  his  blood,  for  all  jnaa- 
kind  In  general. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a  eengregac- 
tion  for  examining  into  the  dispute  in  relatiao  to  gxace^ 
In  this  congregation  Jansenius  was  cond««ncd>  an^ 
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jftsuabti,  the  bull  of  e<md«moatiQn«  publitbed  in  May  1653,  fill- 
JanftwAt.  ed  all  the  pttlpiu  in  Paris  with  Tiotent  oat«riea  and 
alarms  agatosi  the  heresy  of  the  JanseDists.  In  the  year 
1656,  Po|ie  Alexander  VII.  issued  out  another  boll, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propositions  of  Janse* 
nitts.  However,  the  Jansenists  affirm,  that  these  pro^ 
positions  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book;  but  that 
some  of  his  eoemiea  having  caused  them  to  be  printed 
on  a  sheet,  inserted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de- 
ceived the  pepe.  At  last  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute  by  bis  constitution  of  July  17.  1705*,  in 
which,  after  having  recited  the  constitutions  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  relation  to  this  affair»  he  declares,  "  That 
in  order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  const!- 
tutions  concerning  the  present  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  receive  them  with  a  respectful  silence.'*  The  clergy 
of  Paris,  the  same  year,  approved  and  accepted  this 
bull,  and  none  dared  to  oppose  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  Untgenifus^  so  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Vmgenitua  Dei  FiUus^ 
&c«  which  has  ocoaaaoBed  so  much  confusion  in 
France. 

JANSSENS,  ABRAUAM9  history-painter,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1 569.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Ro* 
bens,  and  also  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  cele- 
brated roaster.  It  is  reported,  that  having  wasted  bra 
time  and  bis  substance  by  a  life  of  dissipation  and 
pleasure,  and  falling  into  neceasitoos  circumstances, 
which  he  imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own 
neglect  of  his  business,  be  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur 
in  which  Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit 
and  success  ;  and  with  peevish  insolence  challenged  him 
to  paint  a  picture  with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejected  the  proposal,  answering  with  modesty,  that  ha 
freelv  submitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain- 
ly  do  justice  to  them  both. 

Sandrart,  wlw  had  seen  several  of  his  works,  assures 
us,  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundness  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  also  such  a  warmth  and  clearness  to 
tho  carnations,  tliat  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  flesh  \ 
and  his  celouriog  was  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  lustre  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
most  capital  performance  is  said  to  be  the  resurrection 
of  LszaruSt  which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  elector  Pa- 
latine, and  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  ail  who  behold 
it. 

Ja14SSENS,  Victftr  Honoruss^  history-painter,  was  bora 
at  Brussels  in  1664,  and  was  a  disciple  of  one  Volders, 
under  wlioie  direction  he  coDtinoed  for  seven  years  v 
in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  genius  far  su- 
fcrior  to  those  who  were  instructed  in  the  same  schooL 
He  Afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attended  par- 
ticularly the  works  of  Raphael ;  he  designed  after  the 
antiques,  and  sketched  the  beautiful  scenea  around  that 
city  i  and  in  a  short  time  his  paintings  rose  in  esteem, 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome  were  desirous  to 
employ  him.  lie  associated  with  Tempesta,  the  celer 
brated  landscape-painter*  for  several  years,.and  painted* 
the  figures  in  the  worka  of  that  great  master  as  long  as 
they  resided  together. 

Janssens  composed  historloal  subjects,  both  in  a  small 
and  a  large  siae^  but  he  found  the  demand  for  hie 
small  ptictures  so  conaiderabIe»^  that  be  was  induced  to 


paint  most  frequently  in  that  size.  Daring  1 1  years  januent, 
he  eon  tinned  at  Rome,  which  barely  sufficed  for  his  Jausariai. 
finishing  chose  pictures  lor  which  he  was  engaged  ^  nor 
could  he  have  even  then  been  at  bis  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  himself  to  a  number,  and  determined  not  to  un- 
dertake more.-*Returning  to  Brussels,  his  performances 
were  as  much  admired  there  as  tb^y  had  before  been 
in  Italy }  but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  xi  children,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  manner  of  painting  in  small,  and  to  undertake  only 
those  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucrative,  more 
expeditious,  and  also  more  agreeable  to  his  genius  and 
inclination.  He  adorned  most  of  the  churches  and  pa- 
laces of  his  own  country  with  his  compositions.— The 
invention  of  this  artist  was  fruitful  ^  he  designed  cor- 
rectly, his  colouring  is  natural  and  pleasing,  his  pencil 
free,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. As  to  the  difference  between  bis  large  and  small 
paintings,  it  is  observed,  that  in  correctness  and  taste 
they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit;  but  the  colouring 
of  the  former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than  the  co- 
louring of  the  latter  j  and  it  is  agreed,  that  for  small 
historical  pictures,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the  paintera 
of  his  time. 

Janssen,  Cornelius^  called  Johmmm^  an  eminent  pain- 
ter of  portraits,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  (though  in 
the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  impro* 
perly  asserted  that  he  was  born  in  London),  and  he 
resided  in  England  for  several  years;  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  King  James  I.  and  painted  ae^ 
veral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  also  of  his 
children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court.  He 
had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of  Van* 
dyck  ;  but  in  other  respects  lie  was  accounted  his  equal, 
and  in  the  finishing  his  pictures  superior.  His  paint- 
ings are  easily  distinguished  by  their  smooth,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  character  of  truth  and 
nature  with  which  they  are  strongly  marked.  He  ge- 
nerally painted  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  liis 
draperies  are  black ;  probably  because  the  opposition 
of  that  tint  made  his  iet>h  eoioturs  appear  more  beauti** 
folly  bright,  especially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  said 
that  he  used  a  quantity  of  ultramarine  in  the  Idack 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnations;  which  may. he 
one  great  cause  of  their  preserving  their  original  lustre 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  small  size 
in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  manner* 
His  fame  began  to  be  somewhat  obscured,  on  the  arr^ 
val  of  Vandyck  in  England;  and  the  civil  war  break- 
ing out  some  time  after,  indoced  him  to  return  to  hia 
own  country,  where  hi4  paintings  were  in  the  highest 
esteem.     He  died  in  1685. 

Skr  JANUARIUS,  tha  patron  saint  of  Naples, 
where  his  head  is  occasionally  carried  in  procession,  in. 
order  to  stay  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  The  lique- 
faction of  his  blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples. 
The  saint  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the 
third  ceaturyt  When  he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood,  which 
has  been  carefully  preserved  in  a  bottle  ever  since, 
without  having  lost  a  single  grain  of  ita  weight.  This 
of  itself,  were  it  equally  demonstrable,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  greater  miracle  than  the  circumstance  on 
which  the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole  stress,  viau  that 
the  blood  which  haa  congealed,  and  acquired  a  solid 
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Junuariflf  form  by  age,  Ss  no  sooner  brought  hear  the  bead  of  the 
•jNni«nr,  Mint,  than,  AS  a  mark  of  veneration,  it  iromeil lately  li-> 
iqaefies.  This  experiment  is  made  three  different  timef 
every  year,  and  is  considered  by  the  Neapolitans  as  a 
miracle  of  the  first  magnitude* 
.  The  substance  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  blood  of  the  saint,  has  been  supposed  to  be  some- 
thing naturally  solid,  but  ivhich  melts  with  a  small 
degree  of  hent.  When  it  is  first  brooght  out  of  the 
cold  chapel,  it  is  in  its  natural  solid  state }  but  when 
brought  before  the  saint  by  the  priest,  and  robbed  be- 
tween his  warm  hands  and  breathed  upon  for  some 
time,  it  melts ;  and  this  is  the  whole  mystery.  But 
Dr  Moore,  though  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  ex- 
plain on  what  principle  the  liquefaction  depends,  is 
convinced  that  it  must  be  something  different  from 
this :  **  For  he  had  it  (he  informs  us)  from  the  most 
satisfactory  authority,  from  those  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more  in  the  mi- 
racle than  the  staunchest  Protestant,  that  this  con- 
gealed mass  has  sometimes  been  found  in  a  liquid  state 
in  cold  weather,  before  it  was  touched  by  the  priest, 
•r  brought  near  the  head  of  the  saint ;  and  that,  on 
other  occasiouSy  it  has  remained  solid  when  brought 
before  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  priest 
to  melt  it.  When  this  happens,  the  superstitious, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  comprehends 
90  in  100  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  are  sometimes 
wrought  op  by  their  fears  into  a  state  of  mind  which 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
governors.  It  is  true,  that  this  happens  but  seldom : 
for,  in  general,  the  substance  in  the  phial,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  in  a  solid  form  in  the  chapel,  and  becomes 
liquid  when  brought  before  the  saint :  but  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cave,  it  afford?  reason  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever may  haye  been  the  case  when  this  miracle  or 
trick,  call  it  which  you  please,  was  first  exhibited,  the 
principle  on  which  it  depends  has  somehow  or  other 
been  lost,  and  is  not  how  understood  fully  even  by  the 
priests  themselves  y  or  else  they  are  not  now  so  expert 
as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  substance  which  represents 
the  saint^s  blood,  so  as  to  make  it  remain  solid  when  it 
ought,  and  liquefy  the  instant  it  is  required.^* 

The  head  and  blnod  of  the  saint  are  kept  in  a  kind 
of  press,  with  folding  doors  of  silver,  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarius  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church.  The 
real  head  is  probably  not  so  fresh  and  well  preserved 
as  the  blood.  On  that  account,  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public )  but  is  ihclosed  in  a  large  silver 
bust|  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  high  value.  This 
being  what  appears  to  the  people,  their  idea  of  the 
saint^s  features  and  complexion  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  bust.— The  blood  is  kept  in  a  small  repository  by 
itself. 

JANUARY,  the  name  of  the  first  month  of  the 
^ear,  according  to  the  computation  now  used  in  the 
west.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius^ 
a  name  given  it  by  the  Romans  from  Jauus,  one  of 
their  divinities,  to  whom  they  attributed  two  faces, 
because. on  the  one  side  the  first  day  of  January  looked 
towards  the  new  year;  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
mid  one.  The  word  Jam/anus  may  also  be  derived 
from  janua^  *'  gate;*^  in  regard  this  month  being  the 
first,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 


January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year  JaiiaitrT, 
by  Numa  Pompilins ;  Romulus*s  year  beginning  in  the  J»m, 
month  of  March. — ^The  kalends,  or  first  day  of  this  * 
month,  was  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  consecrated  to  Janus  by  an  offering  of  a 
cake  made  of  new  meal  and  new  salt,  with  new  friink* 
incense  and  new  wine.  On  the  first  day  of  Janpary  a 
beginning  was  made  of  every  intended  work,  the  con- 
suls elect  took  possession  of  their  office,  who,  with  the 
flamens,  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  empire.  On  this  day  ail  animosities  were  sus- 
pended, and  friends  gave  and  received  new  year's  gifVs, 
called  Strena,  On  this  day  too  tlie  Romans  above  all 
things  took  care  to  be  merry  and  divert  themselves,  and 
oftentimes  such  a  scene  of  drunkenness  was  exhibited, 
that  they  might  with  propriety  enough  have  distin- 
gttislied  it  with  the  name  of  AU-fools  day. 

The  Christians  heretofore  fasted  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  by  way  of  opposition  to  the  superstitions  and 
debaucheries  of  the  heathens. 

JANUS,  in  the  heathen  worship,  the  first  king  of 
Italy,  who,  it  is  said,  received  Saturn  into  his  domi- 
nions, after  his  being  driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter. 
He  tempered  the  manners  of  his  subjects,  and  taught 
them  civility ;  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve 
the  vine,  to  sow  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his 
death,  he  was  adored  as  a  god. 

This  deity  was  thooght  to  preside  over  all  new  un- 
dertakings. Hence,  in  all  sacrifices,  the  first  libations 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
prefaced  with  a  short  address  to  him;  and  the  first 
month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
him.   'See  January. 

Janus  was  represented  with  two  faces,  either  to  de- 
note his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  the  past 
and  approaching  years  ;  he  had  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
band,  and  a  key  in  his  left,  to  signify  his  extensive  au- 
thority, and  his  invention  of  locks. 

Though  this  is  properly  a  Roman  deity,  the  abl>^  la 
Pluche  represents  it  as  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  made  known  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  which 
opened  their  solar  year,  with  an  image  with  a  key  in  its 
hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  young,  te 
typify  the  old  and  new  year. 

Temple  ofJAVVS^  in  ancient  history,  a  square  build- 
ing at  Rome  (as  some  say)  of  entire  brass,  erected  by 
Romulus,  and  so  large  as  to  contain  a  statue  of  Janus 
five  feet  high,  with  brazen  gates  on  each  side,  which 
were  always  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  in  time 
of  peace.  But  the  Romans  were  so  much  engaged  in 
war,  that  this  temple  was  shut  only  twice  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  six 
times  afterwards.  It  was  first  shut  during  the  long  reiga 
of  Numa,  who  instituted  this  ceremony.  2.  In  the 
year  of  the  city  519,  after  the  end  of  the  first  Pimic 
war.  3*  By  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  725.  4.  On  Augustuses  return  from 
the  war  which  he  had  against  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  729.  5.  Under  the  same  emperor,  in 
744,  about  five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when 
there  was  ~a  general  peace  throughout  the  whole  Re- 
man empire,  which  lasted  12  yearn.  6.  Under  Nere, 
811.  7.  Under  Vespasian,  824.  8.  Under  Constan- 
tius,  when,  upon  Magneutias's  death,  he  was  left 
•ole  possessor  of  the  empire^  zxoj.    Some  dispute  the 
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tvtiNirtty  on  wbich  it  it  laid  to  hvrt  been  sbot  by  Con- 
ttantioSy  and  say  tbat  tbe  last  time  of  its  beiog  «bot 
was  onder  Gonliaii,  aboot  the  year  of  Bome  $94. 
Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  deseription  of  this  -  custom, 
.Ak  lib.  ill.  Ter*  607.  The  origin  of  thia  costom  ia 
nat  certainly  known* 

Jahus  was  also  the  name  of  a  street  in  Rome,  inha« 
bited  for  tbe  most  pait  by  bankers  and  usurers.  It  was 
so  called  from  two  statues  of  Janus  wbich  were  erected 
there,  one  at  the  topt  the  other  at  tbe  bottom,  of  tbe 
street.  Tbe  top  of  tbe  street  was  therefore  called  /a- 
iitfff  SkmrnttSf  the  bottom  Jamu  ImuSf  and  tbe  middle 
Jamas  MedimM.    Hence  Horace,  lib.  i.  epist.  I. 

HoBc  JanuM  Mumma*  ah  imoperdoeet 

And  8at.  3.  Lib.  2. 

PoiUpiom 
omais  res  mea  Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  est.    1 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  several  islands  lying 
between  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  tbe  western 
coast  of  America,  and  wbich  all  together  form  a  large 
and  powerful  empire.  They  extend  from  the  30th  Co 
tbe  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  und  from  tbe  xipth 
to  the  143d  of  east  longitude. 

Were  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm  of 
tbe  sea,  Japan  might  be  roost  aptly  compared  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wilh  their  respective  smaller 
islands,  peninsulas,  bays,  channels,  &c.  all  under  the 
eame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  tbe  empire  Jaipan ;  but  tbe  in- 
habitants Niphon^ .  from  tbe  greatest  island  belonging 
la  it  J  and  the  Chinese  CfjpAoii,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eastern  aitustion  j  these  names  signifying,  in  both 
languages,  the  Basis  or  Fotmdaium  ^  the  Sun.  It  was 
arst  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  of 
Christ  X543. 

Most  of  tbe  islands  which  compose  it  are  surrounded 
with  such  high  craggy  mountains,  and  such  shallow 
and  boisterous  seas,  that  sailing  about  them  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous ;  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choked 
up  with  such  rocks,  shelves,  and  sands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  designed  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itself.  These  seas  have  likewise  many  dan- 
gerolis  whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pass  at 
lew  water,  and  will  sock  in  and  swallow  up  the  largest 
vessels,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vertex,  dashing  them  against  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ; 
insomuch  that  some  of  them  are  never  seen  again,  and 
Mhera  thrown  upon  tbe  surface  at  some  miles  distance. 
Some  of  these  whirlpools  also  make  a  noise  terrible 
to  bear. 

The  Chinese  pretend  that  the  Japan  islands  were 
6rst  peopled  by  themselves:  but  it  is  more  probable 
diet  the  original  iababitants  were  a  mixture  of  different 
nations,  driven  thither  by  those  tempestuous  seas,  at 
different  tiines. 

As  these  islands  lie  in  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  climates, 
dwy  wonM  be  much  hotter  in  summer  than  England, 
were  not  tbe  heats  refreshed  by  the  winds  which  conti- 
Wially  blow  from  the  sea  around  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  much  exposed  by  the  height  of  their  situa- 
tion :  this  circumstance,  however,  not  only  renders 
tfceir  winters  excessively  cold,  but  tbe  seasons  more  in- 
Hatnnt.    They  have  great  fisQs  of  snow  in  winter, 
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which  are  commonly  followed  by  hard  frosts.  The 
rains  in  summer  are  very  violent,  especially  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  accoont  are 
called  sat-^uki^  oj^water-mofUks*  The  country  is  al- 
so much  subject  to  dreadful  thunders,  and  lightnings, 
as  well  as  storms  and  hurricanes,  wbich  frequently  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage. 

The  soil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous, 
by  the  industry  of  the'  inhabitants,  not  only  supplies 
tbem  with  every  necessary  of  life,  but  also  furnishes 
other  countries  with  them  ^  producing,  besides  corn, 
the  finest  and  whitest  rice  and  other  grains,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vast  numbers  of  cattle  of 
all  sorts.  Besides  rice,  and  a  sort  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, with  two  sorts  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  and  several  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
Their  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  fish ;  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  and  forests,  are  well  stocked 
with  horses,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep, 
bogs,  and  other  useful  animals^  Some  of  their  moun- 
tains also  are  enriched  with  minea  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  exquisitely  fine,  besidef  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
various  other  minerals  and  fossils  j  whilst  others  abound 
with  several  sorts  of  marble  and  precious  stones.  Of 
these  mountains,  some  may  be  justly  ranked  among 
the  natural  rarities  of  the  country }  one,  in  particu- 
lar, in  tbe  great  island  of  Nipbon,  is  of  such  prodi- 
gious height  as  to  be  easily  seen  forty  leagues  off  at 
sea,  though  its  distance  from  the  shore  is  about  eigh- 
teen. Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Teneriffe ;  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  cluster  or 
group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  less  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fury, 
and  often  laying  waste  the  country  round  about  them  : 
but  to  make  some  amends,  they  afford  great  variety 
of  medicinal  waters,  of  different  degrees  of  heat ;  one 
of  these,  mentioned  by  Varenins,  is  said  to  be  as  hot  as 
burning  oil,  and  to  scorch  and  consume  every  thing 
thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  therr  sources 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight- 
ful cascades,  as  well  as  some  dreadful  cataracts.  A- 
mong  the  great  variety  of  treea  in  tbe  forests  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
straigbtness,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in  most 
of  the  islands,  especially  the  largesL 

Their  seas,  besides  fish,  fnrniM  them  with  great  quan- 
tities of  red  and  white  coral,  and  some  pearla  of  great 
value,  besides  a  variety  of  sea  plants  and  sheila;  which 
last  are  not  inferior  to  those  that  are  brought  from  Am- 
boyna,  the  Molucca  and  other  easterly  islands. 

The  vast  quantity  of  sulphur  with  which  roost  of 
the  Japan  islands  abounds,  makes  them  subject  to  fre- 
quent and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are 
so  accostomed  to  them,  that  they  are  scarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  unless  they  chance  to  be  very  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  case.  On  these  occasions,  they  have  reconne  to 
extraordinary  sacrifices,  and  acts  af  worship, -to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  ootions 
of  each  sect,  and  sometimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu- 
man victims ;  -but  in  this  case  they  only  take  some  of 
the  vilest  and  -most  abandoned  fellows  they  can  meet 
with,  because  they  are  ooly  sacrificed  U  the  malevo* 
lent  deities. 

£  The 
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The  ftlfginn  timoghovt  Japan,  U  h  well  knoivva^  is. 
Pagaay  8{i&  ntto*  tewrwl  Mct»,  wire  live  toytfcti  in  llie 
grMUMl  ItemdHifr  Ei^wr  vet  has  ii»  «iftt  ItmplM  mid 
limsti.  Vll*ipintAial6flqiew,.l«ieD«ra^i»(teaiiif 
of  Ifaeiv  nligioR.  Titey  ai&iiMlid|pe  a«i  kooiMMr  » 
SttprtnM  Bmitg-  The  aiiftb«p  af  d^ia  Babtion  (Dr 
Tliunberg)  saw  two  temples  of  tba  God  of  gnla  of  a* 
ramestiiv  ltei|^.  The  Mol  that  repsssmted  tiii»'god 
vn»^  p\^Mx9mA^  aiwl  of  a*  pnxi^iovt  «  aiae,  that 
irpotr  hi*  bmula  K  paraom  nwgiit  act  iir  the  Ja^a*a« 
fa<sM«n  \  \m  %\iaA^0BT9  wcce  iemi  toisas  bfasiu  Id  tb« 
other  temiiltoY  the  idhaila  powKB  of  tfci*  gail  wa»npr»> 
senteilibf  little  gode  to  the  niimheroiT  33^^339  vlLstaodU 
in^  roifiid  the  great  iiM  that  rcpresentecK  God«  The 
prfe8e»»  who- are  numerooa  iv  every  tenpie,  b»«e  ootfaing 
to  ^  hot  to  dean  the  pavement,  light  the  laaips,  and 
drese  the  idol'  witii  fhnwera.  The  temfdea  aw  open  Co 
eveiT  body,  ewsa  t»  lbs  Heiinmlniiw^  and  ia  eaae  they 
are  m  want  of  a  lod||^g  m  the  aahneba^  wbca  they  ^ 
to  the  coQvt  of  Jeddey  they  ne  enttrtamd  wibh  hoapt- 
tality  iff  l4lese  t^mpltsw 

The  Btonum  CaitfaoHo  voligioa  had:  oaae  made  a. 
considerable  pregraaa  its  tfaiB  eeaatvy,.  m  ceaaaqaeaoe 
of  a  nfi««>ioa  cemkieted  hy  tfta  Povtngneae  and  Spa- 
nish Jesfff^  $  atnen^  wAoav  the  ftanooa  S^iat  Fraa- 
ier  wae  empioyed,  biitsDa»  reUaqaiBbedlhafsaN' 
There  were  alaasofneFraaciacaa  friar*  of  Sp^ini 


en 


vrce. 


engaged  at  hiet.  The  Jesuita  and  friara  were  seppUed 
from  000*,  Macaev  and  the  Manilhas.  JkA  Cast  the  iu»- 
fferrakm^  proceeded  with  the  most  rapid  saceess,  butt 
ended*  aV  feat  m  the  most  tragieai'  manner,  all  otnng  Oa 
ttie  pride  and  haughtiness,-  the  inioconduct,  rapacity,. 
and'seiwefess-eglra.'VagaptcoiBipiracy  of  the  fathers  agaiiiBe 
the  state.  Thie  ftdly  and  madaessi  produced  a  peraeea* 
tion*  of  dO  jears  ddration,  termiaated  by  a  awst  hor- 
rible anv  bloody-  marsocre,  net  to  be  paralMcd  m  his- 
tory. After  thie  tfhe  Portagnese,  as  likewise  the  Chri- 
stisHT  religioD,  were  totally  esrpeUed  the  cowitry,-  and^ 
the  most  effectual  means  taken  for  preventsag^  their  ro> 
turn.  The  natrree  are  for  this  purpose  pcobtbtted  from 
goiag^  oat  of  ehe  country^  and  iiX  foreigaera  are  esclo* 
ded  fpon?  an  epeir  aad*  free  trade;,  fbr  as-  to  the  Dulcbv 
»nc^  Chinese,  under  ivhicb  last  name,  some olhereaslnv 
mitioBS  g»  thither,  tHey  anr  shut  up  whilat  they  oaniaiv 
tfaeiv,  and<»  nrasftrvrict  watch  iseet  open  them,  insemaeb 
tlmt  they  are  no  better  than,  prisonerv^  and-  the  Datfehy 
it  ie  sai^  to  obtain'  a  priviitge  ewm  so-  far,  dcahred 
tliemeelfea  t^benv-  Chnstiam^  hut  Dmtohmen*  Thie  e»- 
Inmny,  bowerer,  Dk*  Kemper  has  endeavoorcd  to  wipe 
oflF,  bttt  not  altogether  t»  satte^tion. 

It  waeaheot  the  year  of  Christ  15499  or  sax  yeare  af^ 
ter  the  first  dtscovery,  that  the  fathers  of  the  society  ar- 
rived therej  beiwg  induced  by  the  iaeoavable  rep resen- 
tatioiis  of  a  yonng  Japanese  wlio>  had  fled  te  Geaw 
Tiir  the  year  1625,  or  near  1630,  Che  ChEriatiaa  reli* 
gion  spread  throogb  most  of  the  prorinees  o^  the  em* 
pire,  many  of  the  princes  andlorde  opeaiy  emhraoing  it  > 
and  **  there  wae  rery  good  reaeon  to  hope,  that  wkhm 
a  short  cempasr  of  time  the  whole  empire  woidd  baea 
been  een^erted  to  the  faith  of  our  Sajriour,  had  not  the 
ambitieiiB  viewsi  and  the  iaipatieat  endeaToars-  of  the 
fathers  te<  reap  llic  tviiipoTa]  afl  well  at  tim^  spiritaal 
fraits  of  their  care  and  labenr,  so  proeeked  the  saprcBMi 
majesty  of  tb#.  eaipire  ae  to  raise  against  tbenrelTes  and 
their  converti  a  persecution  which  hath  not  its  paraHel 


in  history,,  whereby  the  religtea  they  preached^  a^d  alk 
those  that  professed  it,  were:  ki  a  few  jBeara  tiaae  entirely 
eateiniinated.**-— The  fatbera  bad  made  a  progreas  ao 
gfwwt,  thai  the  priacee  of  Baogp,.  Arknay  and  Omasa, 
vrbo  had  beeo  baptised,  ^*  seat,  ia  the  year  1582,  soaMi 
of  tbeir  nearest  relations,  with  lettcte  and  preseata  la 
pay  homage  te  the  then  pope,.  Cftcfory  AllL  and 
ta  asaare  his  beliaesa  e£  their  fiiial  aahaiisama  ta  tha 
charda^  an  aceoont  ei  w&ieb  aMOt  eeMrated  endkaesy 
halh  beea  jgymsi  in  the  woeka  of  thai  iaeompaniUe 
iMsloriatt'  Tbqamiey  and  by  aMny  etber  Bemats  Cathelia 


Japan* 


But  netwkhataadiBg  tUa  idsaaiag  prospect,  the 
peror,  anno  ic86»  issued  proclamations  for  the  soppres* 
sion  of  the  religion,  and  the  persecution  began.  This, 
however,  at  first  bad  not  that  effect  wltid^  the  govern* 
ment  expected ;  for  though,  according  to  the  Ittters  of 
the  Jesuits,  20,570  persons'  sufifered  deatb  for  the  faith 
of  Christ  in  the  jear  I590  only,  yetrn  1591  and  1 592, 
wbe»  all  the  claiahaa  wereaateaUy  sbat  ap,  cbry  made 
Ba,ooa  netv  eoBverts.  The  basiaeae  was  fiaaUy  eoa- 
dnded  by  tie  anasaere  at  Semahaea,  abaat  the  yea« 
s640»  Tie  reasoae  ef  the  empeaet^a  pntdaaaiiiom^ 
roaluag  it  deatb  te  easfinMe  the  MlsffMiy  wesie  aa 
follow:  I.  The  new  religam  eeeasunedf  caasidecablw 
allecalieaa  ia  die  Jbpaaesa  dumfi,  aad  waa  prtjadi- 
oial  in  the  higlieat  dpgiee.  ta  tbe«  healfaea  cleagy  •  2«  It 
wae  feared  the  inaevatiaa  in  teligsea  mig|bl  be  attended 
with  fatal  consefaeneen  eeeo  in  regard  to  tha  state  y  bat 
what  more  immediately  gave  rise  to  tbeas  wae,  aa  tha 
Japanese  el  credit  coafnard  ta  Th  Keaipfer,  pride  and 
covvtoiisnem  ^.  pridrasaoag  the- great  eats,  aad  osir^ 
Peuamaifl  sn  peopla  of  Lean  aafe*v  Ibrapieitdai  father* 
aiming  not  oivly  at  the  saieataoBi  of  tbeir  soals^  bat  ha^ 
ving  an  eye  alao  fe*  tbelc  asaney  aadiaada^  and  the  meaw 
chaate  disposing  of  tJieir  geed^  in  the  meet  asaeinos  and 
unreasonable  manner.  .  To  confine  ourselveatcFthe  ekr« 
gy  here :  they  ^  theagbt  it  benenib  tbeir  dignity  ter  walk 
en  foot  any*  longer  \  aeihini^  would  serve  thenr  hnt  tbey 
nmat  be  earned)  abent  in  stately  chaira,  msmsrhing  tba 
pomp<  of  the  popr  and  hie  cardinalb  at  Borne.  They  not 
ealypnt  tbemseleeaonaneqpMl  fisetiag  wkb  th»gianteet 
men  ofi  the  empire^  bat,  eweUed  wstb  eecliiaistii.ar  pnade-, 
ianoicdi  that  rven  a^superibr  rank  vrna  nothiag  butthcin 
doe.  It  one  day  happened,  thai  a  Pertogneae  btaba|i 
B«0t  upoa  the-  read  one  ef  the  ceaaaeOerst  of  stale  en  hie 
way  to  ceart*  The  haaghty  pnlate  would  act  order 
bie  ebaise  te  he  atspped^  in  oidrr  to>  alight  and  to  pay 
bsa  respects  to  the  great  man,  as  is  usaal  in  that  coim^ 
try  \  bat  witbaot  Idung  any  aatice  of  him,  nay,  indeed 
wtthoot  showing  htna  so  much  an  coaunoa  marks  of  ci^ 
vility,  he  very  contemptuously  bid  his  men  carry  him 
by.  The  great  maa^  exmsperated  at  so  signal  aa  afirent, 
theaoefirward  here  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Pbrtaguese, 
and,  in  tbn  height  ef  bis  jast  resenlmenC,  made  hia  com^ 
plaint  te  dw^  emparoe  himeel^  withienoh  an  odioae  pic- 
tnre  of  the  insolence,  pride,  and  vanity  of  this  aatie% 
aa  hn  eneated  could'  not  but  raise  the  emperor's*  utmost 
iadignatiba^*'  Thie  happened  In  156&  ^e  next  year 
the peraeentionbegan anew, and 26peraoB8,'ef the  num* 
her  whereof  were  twio  foreign  Jesuits,  andseveral  othea 
fathers  of  the  Frandaean  oider,.  wrra  eaeented  on  tha 
eroas»  The  emperor  Jiajea  bad  bsarpad  tbe  cmwn  ow 
hia  papil  Tidajori,  wbo^  aa-  likewise  tlw  greater  pari  oIL 
bit  court  andparty^  had:  been  either  CMstians  thenM- 
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J«fu.  aelvei,  or  at  Uut  ^€17  £iVMinU^  inoltaed  to  that  re- 
ligion ;  80  that  reasons  of  stttte  nighuly  co-opaca(ed  io 
forivard  the  |iersecatioo.  . 

Some  Fraociscan  IriaM,  whom  the  goveraer  of  the 
MaaUhat  had  sent  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
J^au«  vfere  gaiity  at  this  time  of  a  most  imprudent 
atop  :  tbej,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the 
country,  preached  openly  in  the  etreet  of  Meaoo  where 
they  resided  $  and  of  their  own  accoi^  built  a  chmrchi 
contrary  to  the  imperial  oommands,  and  contraiy  to  the 
adrioe  and  earnest  solicilatioos  of  the  Jesuits. 

Some  time  after,  a  discovery  of  a  dangerous  coai,pi« 
racy,  which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remainiag  adhe- 
rents of  thttr  religion,  ontened  into  against  the  person 
of  tiM  emperor  as  a  heathen  priace,  put- a  fiivifibiiig 
stx«ke  to  the  affair,  sund  hastened  the  aentfiace  which 
WAS  pnmottoced  soon  after,  ikat  tie  Portuguese  shouid 
fir  euer  be  banMed  tie  emperorU  donumions  j  for  till 
then  the  atate  oecmed  deairous  to  spare  the  mertihants 
and  eecnlar  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  oontinuing  trade 
and  commerce  with  them/  which  was  looked  upon  as  an 
•fiiiir  ittdepemleBt  of  reUgion*  The  aflrair4»f  the  conspi- 
racy was  as  iisUows  :  the  Diiloh  had  had  an  eye  to  the 
tnde  of  Japan  beforo  1600,  and  in  161 1  4ad  liberty  of 
a  free  commerce  granted  them  by  the  imperial  letters 

Stent,  and  had  actually  a  factory  at  Firando.  The 
utch  were  then  at  war  with  filpain,  which  was  then 
aotiemga  of  the  Portuguese  dMninions ;  «o  that  it  was 
natural  for  them  lo  he  trying  to  supplant  them.  The 
PorUiguese,  on  thetr  parts,  made  use  of  aU  laalioions  io- 
*ventioBs  to  hlaeken  their  characters,  calling  them  re- 
hels  and  pirates*,  whence  it  waa  aattiral  tor  the  Dutch 
to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge  themselves, 
Nosr  they  '*  took  an  homeward-bound  Portugneoe  ahip 
flear  the  C«ipe  of  Good  Hope,  on  boar-d  of  which  they 
Joomd  ooaM  traitorous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portagal, 
wiktea  by  one  Captein  liiors^  who  was  chief  of  the 
PortQgoase  in  Japan,  htmoelf  a  Japanese  hy  birth,  and 
a  great  zealot  for  the  Christian  religion.  The  Dutch 
took  apecml  eare  to  deliver  the  aaid  letteia  to  their  pro- 
tector the  prince  of  Fmndo,  who  aommunieated  them 
without  iosa  «f  time  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  a 
great  friend  to  the  PortHgueoe.  Cspiain  More  haviag 
heen  taken  ap,  boldly,  and  with  great  assurance,  ^denieil 
the  fact,  aad  00  did  ail  the  Portnguese  then  at  Nagasa- 
ki. However,  oeiiher  tiie  governor's  favour,  nor  their 
constaaC  denial,  ware  able  to  clear  them,  and  to  koep  off 
the  cload  which  was  ready  to  break  over  their  head*. 
Hand  and  seal  canvieted  thorn  ;  the  letter  was  aeat  op 
to  ooart,  and  Captain  Moro  oentenoed  to  he  butnt  -alive 
OB  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accord  iogly«  This  let- 
ter ii^  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japaaoso  Chri- 
atians,  ia  oonjuncttoa  with  the  Portuguese,  had  laid 
agaiast  the  emperor*«  lifis  and  throne  ;  the  waat  they 
stood  ia  of  ships  aodaoldiers,  which  were  premised  them 
from  Portugal ;  the  names  of  the  Japaaese  priaoes  csn- 
cemed  in  the  coDspiraey ;  and  laatly,^  to  crown  alt,  the 
expectation  of  the  papal  bleosiog.  This  di«oo««ry  nsado 
by  the  Dutch  waa  afterwards  confirmed  hy  another  let- 
ter written  hy  the  said  Capltaiu  More  to  the  Portuguese 
goveiSMBeot  at  Macao,  which  was  intetecptcd  aad 
brought  to  Japtn  by  a  Japoacse  ship.** 

Cmisideriag  this,  and  the  oaspieions  which  the  court 
had  then  already  conceived  against  the  Portugoese,  it 
was  DO  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  ruin  the  little  cre- 
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dit  and  favour  they  had  as  yet  been  able  to  prtterve^  J*p*a. 
and  the  rather,  since  the  strict  imperial  orders  notwith-  ^ 
ataodiiig,  they  M  not  leave  off  privately  to  bring  avor 
more  eccleaiastics*  Accordingly,  sn  the  year  1637,  an 
imperial  proclamation  was  aeat  to  the  govenaors  of  Na- 
gasaki, with  orders  to  see  it  put  in  cKecutiaa.  It  was 
then  that  the  empiro  of  Japan  was  abut  lor  ever  hath  to 
foretgnars  and  natives* 

Now,  although  the  gofieraors  of  Mafgaaaki,  «a  receipt 
of  theae  commands,  took  case  they  ahauM  be  oheyod, 
yet  the  directors  joi  the  PoKuguesc  trade  Bitiofta*oed 
themselves  ia  Japan  two  years  loQger,  hoping  to  obtain 
leave  to  stay  in  the  island  of  Deiuma,  asd  thare  te  con- 
tinue their  trade.  But  Ihoy  found  themselves  at  last 
wholly  disappointed ;  £or  the  fatpnwur  was  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  them;  and  on  assnranoe  given  him  by  the 
Dnch  Eaat  ludia  company  that  they  would  supply  tog 
the  future  what  commodities  had  been  imported  by  the 
Portagwcse,  ha-deolaned  the  Portugnesa  aad  the  Ganli- 
liaas,  aad  whoeoer  helongod  Oo  tbeas,  caensiea  of  the 
empire,  forbidding  the  impsrtatiea  af  ovea  the  goods 
af  their  coanlry,  Spanish  wioes  only  excepted,  for  the 
use  of  the  court.  And  thus  the  Portuguese  lost  their 
profitable  trade  and  commeroe  wiiii  JapaUi  aad  were 
tatally  expelled  the  country  before  the  latter  and  of  the 
year  1639  or  1640 :  and  thus  ended  the  fruitless  popish 
miaaion  m  this  eaipire,  for  the  Portugaese  .have  never 
been  able  to  restore  themselves  }  aad  the  Datdi  have 
it  aot  in  their  posser  to  4I0  any  one  thing  ia  fisvour  of 
religion,  were  they  so  tndined  ;  hut,  as  it  appears,  they 
are  very  iadi&rent  as  to  that,  and  are  in  hiit little  cre- 
dit with  the  Japanese. 

According  to  Dr  Tluisiboig's.  Mararebes,  the  Japa- 
nese have  never  bean  aubdued  hy  any  foreign  power, 
not  even  in  the  most  remote  periods  ;  their  cbrooiclea 
coatain  such  aoooanta  of  their  vabor,  as  one  would  ra- 
ther incline  to  consider  as  inbulans  inventions  than  ac- 
tual occorreocea,  if  later  ages  had  not  fiirnisheiH  ofually 
otfskiog  proofs  <of  it*  Whea  the  Tarlaca,  for  the  first 
time  an  790,  had  evcntin  part  of  Japan,  aad  wheni 
aftor  a  eoasiderahle  time  had  ehipaod,  their  fleet  wav 
destroyed  hy  a  violent  storm  ia  theeoorae  of  a  single 
naghl,  the  Japanese  geaoral  attacked,  and  ao  totally  de- 
feated his  aumeroofl  and  brave  enemies,  that  aot  a  atagfe 
peraon  survived  to  return  and  carry  tlie  tadiaga  af  such 
an  nnparalleled  ddeat  In  like  maraMr,  when  the  Japa- 
aese were  again,  tn  1 281,  invaded  hy  the  warlike  Tar- 
tars, to  the  naaaher  of  240,000  fighting  these,  they  gain- 
ed a  victory  equally  complete.  The  esctirpaliea  of  the 
Partaguese,  and  with  them  of  the  Chriatian  aeligiaa, 
towards  the  heginaing  of  the  17th  century,  as  already 
Bentioaed,  was  eo  complete,  that  aoaroe  a  veMtige  can 
now  he  discerned  of  ila  ever  having  esaatad  there* 

With  respect  to  the  ffomrnmiBat  of  these  islaada,  it, 
sa  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  manarehieal  j  thaagh 
forascrl  J  it  aeems  to  have  been  splat  ibto  a  giaat  nam- 
faer  of  petty  kii^oina,  which  wore  at  length  aJl*awai* 
loamd  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  bcOa  tm^ 
joyed  lor  aooaasderabk  time  hefcre  the  yinr  1500, 
hy  a  regalar  aoecessioa  of  priacea,  nndcr  the  title  of 
"dsdroe^  a  name  supposed  to  have  hoea  derived  from 
Dairo,  the  head  of  that  Cuasly.  Soon  altar  that 
epoch,  ouch  a  drealfol  civil  war  bvako  oat,  aad  laaOed 
ao  many  yeara,  that  the  empire  vaa  quite  rniiied.  Da- 
ring these  distractioai  and  confoaionai  a  common  sd- 
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diefi  by  name  Tayckoy^  a  person  of  obscure  birtb, 
bat  of  an  eaterpriBing  genittS|  found  means  to  raise 
himself  to  the  imperial  dignttj;  Laving,  in  little  more 
ihan  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  share  of  good 
fortune,  subdued  all  his  competitors  and  opponents, 
and  reduced  all  their  cities  and, castles*  The  dairo 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  obstruct  or  put  a  stop  to 
bis  progress,  was  forced  to  submit  to  his  terms ;  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to  much  harder, 
had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprehensive  lest  his  soldiers, 
who  still  revered  their  ancient  natural  monarch,  should 
have  revolted  in  his  favour.  To  prevent  this|  he  grant- 
ed him  the  supreme  power  in  all  religious  matters,  with 
great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues  annexed  to  it ; 
whilst  himself  remained  invested  with  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power,  and  was  acknowledged  and  pro- 
claimed king  of  Japan.  This  great  revolution  hap- 
pened in  1517,  and  Tayckoy  reigned  several  years 
with  great  wisdom  and  tranquillity  ;  during  which  he 
made  many  wholesome  laws  and  regulations,  which  still 
subsist,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day.  At  his 
death,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Tayckossama,  then 
a  minor ;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under  whose  guar- 
dianship he  was  l^ft  deprived  biro  of  his  life  before  he 
came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  the  crown  passed  to  the 
family  of  Jejassama,  in  which  it  still  continues.  Tayc- 
koy and  his  successors  have  contented  themselves  with 
the  title  of  cir Ao,  which,  under  the  dairos,  was  that  of 
prime  minister,  whose  office  is  now  suppressed ;  so  that 
the  cnbo,  in  all  secular  concerns,  is  quite  as  absolute 
and  despotic,  and  has  as  extensive  a  power  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his  subjects,  from  the  petty 
kings  down  to  the  Uwest  persons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had. 
The  dairo  ^resides  ceiistantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo 
at  Jeddo* 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  well- grown,  agile,  and 
active,  and  at  the  same  time  stout-limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  strength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  thq  face  is  commonly  yellow  > 
which  sometimes  varies  to  brown,  and  sometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  sort,  who  during  their  work  in 
-summer  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked, 
-are  sun-bumt  and  browner  ^  women  of  distinction,  who 
never  go  uncovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfectly  white. 

The  national  character  consists  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  frankness,  obedience,  and  politeness,  good- 
nature and  civility,  ooriosity,  industry,  and  dexterity, 
economy  and  sobnety,  hardiness,  cleanliness,  justice 
and  uprightncas,  honesty  and  fidelity ;  in  belhg  also 
mistfiistfttl,  aoperstittonsi  haughty,  resentful,  brave  and 
invincible. 

In  all  its  transactions,  the  nation  shows  great  intel- 
ligence, and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
savage  apd  oncivilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed 
among  ,tjie  prfished.  The  present  mode  of  govem- 
roest,  adoMpa^e  skill  in  agriculture,  sparing  mode  of 
life,  way  «|f  Irading  with  foreigners,  manufactures,  &c. 
'  affofd  ^^nvincing  proofs  of  their  cunning,  firmness, 
and  intrepid. courage.  Here  there  are  no  ajipearances 
of  that  vanity  so  common  among  the  Asiatics  and  A- 
fricans,  of  ademing  themselves  with  shells,  glass-beads, 
and  polished  metal  plates:  neither  are  they  fond  of 
•  the  nsobss  European  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  lace, 
&c.  but  lire  oacefnl  to  provide  tbemselyes^  from 


the  productions  of  their  own  country,  with  neat  clotheti 
well -tasted  food,  and  good  weapons. 

Their  curiosity  is  excessive  j  nothing  imported  by  the 
Europeans  escapes  it.  They  ask  for  information  con- 
cerning every  article,  and  their  questions  continue  till 
they  become  wearisome.  It  is'  the  physician,  among 
the  traders,  that  is  alone  regarded  as  learned,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  journey  to  court  and  the  residence 
at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,'  that  he  is  regarded 
as  the  oracle,  which  they  trust  can  give  responses  in  aU 
things,  whether  in  Aiatbematics,  geography,  physica^ 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  xoology,  botany,  medicine,  Ac. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  well  in  the  emperor*s  palace  as  in  the 
meanest  cottage.  It  makes  those  of  small  possessions 
content  with  their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overBowing  in  excess  and  voluptuoua- 
ness.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  in  other  connlries 
is  called  scarcity  and  famine,  is  unknown  here ;  and 
that,  in  so  very  populous  a  state,  scarce  a  person  in  ne- 
cessity, or  a  beggar,  should  be  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  single  persons,  are 
under  very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  family 
name  is  never  changed,  but  is  never  used  in  ordinary 
conversation,  and  only  when  they  sign  some  writings 
to  which  they  also  for  the.  most  part  affix  their  seal. 
There  is  also  this  peculiarity,  that  the  surname  is  al- 
ways placed  first;  just  as  in  botanical  liookstbe  generic 
name  is  always  placed  before  the  specific  name.  The 
prsenomen  is  always  used  in  addressing  a  person;  and  it 
is  changed  several  times  in  the  course  of  life.  A  child 
receives  at  birth  from  its  parents  a  name,  which  is  re- 
tained till  it  has  itself  a  son  arrived  at  maturity.  A 
person  again  changes  his  name  when  be  is  invested  with 
any  office ;  as  also  when  he  is  advanced  to  a  higher 
trust :  some,  *as  emperors  and  princes,  acquire  «  new 
name  after  death.  The  names  of  women  are  lest  van- 
able  ;  they  are  in  general  borrowed  from  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  she  hardly  ever  stirs,  except 
once  a-year  to  the  fnneral-rites  of  her  family  ;  nor  la 
she  permitted  to  see  fny  man,  except  perhaps  sonie 
very  near  relation,  and  that  as  seldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  east, 
bring  no  portion  with  them,  but  are  rather  bought  bj 
the  .husband  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride- 
groom most  commonly  sees  his  bride  for  the  first  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  house  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony :  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  she  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which  reach- 
es from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  husband  can  put  hb 
wives  to  a  more  or  less  severe  death,  if  they  give  him 
the  least  cause  of  jealousy,  by  being  seen  barely  to  con- 
verse with  another  man;  or  suffering  one  to  come  into 
their  apartment. 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  deserves,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  people,  the  name  of  national ;  since  they  are 
not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but  are  also 
of  the  same  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  to  his 
meanest  subject,  as  well  as  in  both  sexes  ;  and  what 
exceeds  all  credibility,  they  are  said  not  to  have  been 
altered  for  at  least  2444  years.  They  universally  con- 
sist of  Bight-gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  wbieb  sc- 
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JAf9.  Yera]  are  worn  at  oDca  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
more  dittiogaislied  and  the  rich  have  them  of  the  finest 
silk ;  the  poorer  sort  of  cotton.  Those  of  the  women 
reach  down  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  have  a  train  } 
in  the  men,  they  reach  down  to  the  heels  :  traveliersi 
soldiers,  and  labourers,  either  tuck  them  up,  or  wear 
them  only  down  to  the  knees.  The  habit  of  the  men 
is  generally  of  one  colour :  the  women  have  theirs  va- 
negated,  and  frequently  with  flowers  of  gold  interwo- 
ven. In  somroer,  they  are  either  without  lining,  or 
have  hot  a  thin  one ;  in  winter  they  are  stuffed  to  ft 
gre^t  thickness  with  cotton  or  silk.  The  men  seldom 
wear  a  great  onmber ;  but  the  women  thirty,  fifty,  or 
more,  all  so  thin,  that  they  scarce  together  amount  to 
five  pounds.  The  undermost  serves  for  a  shirt,  and  is 
therefore  either  white  or  blue,  and  for  the  most  part 
thin  and  transparent.  All  these  gowns  are  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  which  in  the  men  are  about 
a  handVbreadth,  in  the  women  about  a  foot ;  of  such 
a  length  that  they  go  twice  round  the  waist,  and  after- 
.  wards  are  tied  in  a  knot  with  many  ends  and  bows. 
Tbe  knot,  particularly  among  the  fair  sex,  is  very  con- 
spicuous, and  immediately  informs  the  spectator  whe- 
ther they  are^  married  or  not.  The  unmarried  have  it 
behind,  on  their  back;  the  married  before.  In  this 
belt  tbe  men  fix  their  sabres,  fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and 
medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck  the  gowns  are  always  cut 
round,  without  a  collar  j  they  therefore  leave  the  neck 
bare  ;  nor  is  it  covered  with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing 
else*  The  sleeves  are  always  ill  made,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  wide  :  at  the  opening  before,  they  are  balf 
sewed  op,  so  that  they  form  a  sack,  in  which  the  hands 
can  be  put  in  cold  weather ;  they  also  serve  for  a  pock- 
et. Girls  in  particular  have  their  sleeves  so  long  that 
they  reach  down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  simplicity 
of  their  habit,  that  they  are  soon  dressed ;  and  to  un- 
dress, they  need  only  open  their  girdle  and  draw  io 
their  arms. 

Ae  tbe  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  tbe  thighs 
and  legs  warm,  there  is  no  occasion  for  stockings ; 
nor  do  tbey  use  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorer  persons  on  a  journey,  and  among  soldiers,  who 
have  not  such  long  g^wns,  one  sees  buskins  of  cotton. 
Sboee,  or,  more  proiierly  speaking,  slippers,  are  of  all 
that  is  worn  by  the  Japanese,  the  simplest,  the  meanest, 
and  the  most  miserable,  though  in  general  use  among 
high  'and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  made  of  in- 
terwoveii  rice-straw }  and  sometimes,  for  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, of  reeds  split  very  thin.  They  consist  only  of 
a.  sole,  without  upper  leathers  or  quarters.  Before, 
there  passes  over^  transversely,  a  bow  of  linen,  of  a 
finger^s  breadth :  from  the  point  of  the  shoe  to  thfs  bow 
goes  a  thin  round,  band,  which  running  within  the  great 
toe,  serves  to  keep  the  shoe  fixed  to  the  foot.  The 
shoe  being  withoot  quarters,  slides,  during  walking, 
like  a  slipper*  Travellers  have  three  bands  of  twisted 
straw,  by  which  they  fasten  the  shoe  to  the  foot  and 
leg,  to  prevent  its  falling  off.  The  Japanese  never  en- 
ter the  houses  with  shoes,  but  put  them  off  in  tbe  en- 
tsance*  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the  sake  of  their 
neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the  Dutch  reside  in  Ja- 
pan, as  they  have  sometimes  occasion  to  pav  the  natives 
visits  in  their.houses,  and  as  they  have  their  own  apart- 
ment at  the  factory  covered  with  the  same  sort  of  cav- 
ils, tboj  do^not  wear  Europeao  shoes,  but  have  in 
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their  stead  red,  green,  or  black  slippers,  which  ean  ea- 
sily be  pot  off  at  entering  in.  They,  however,  wear 
stockings,  with  shoes  of  cotton,  fastened  by  buckles. 
Tlwse  shoes  are  made  in  Japao,  and  may  be  washed 
'  whenever  tliey  become  dirty. 

The  way  of  dressing  the  hair  is  not  less  peculiar  to 
this  people,  and  less  universally  prevalent  among  them, 
tbsn  the  use  of  their  long  gowns.  Tbe  men  shave  tbe 
bead  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck  ;  and  the  hair  re- 
maining on  the  temples,  and  in  tbe  nape,  is  wdl  be- 
smeared with  oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  tied  with 
a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  several 
times.  Tbe  ends  of  tbe  hair  beyond  the  head,  are  cot 
cross- ways,  about  a  finger^s  length  being  left.  This 
part,  after  being  pasted  together  with  oil,  is  bent  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the  crown  of 
tbe  head  j  in  which  situation  it  is  fixed  .by  passing  the 
same  thread  round  it  once.  Women,  except  such  as 
happen  to  be  separated  from  their  husbands,  .shave  no 
part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  bat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  summer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  jour- 
ney ;  and  then  they  n<ie  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  sort 
of  grass,  and  fixed  with  a. ribband.  Some  travelling 
women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a  bounce 
like  a  shaving  bason  inverted  on  the  head,  which  is 
made  of  cloth,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  oth^r 
occasions,  their  naked  heads  are  preserved,  both  from 
rain  and  the  sunt  ^J  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover, 
have  a  sort  of  riding-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 
They  are  worn  by  the  upper  servants  of  princes,  and 
the  suite  of  other  travellers.  Dr  Tbunberg  and  bis 
fellow-travellers,  during  their  Journey  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  such  for  their  attendants  when  they 
passed  through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanese  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or 
more  of  his  garments,  especially  on  the  long  and  short 
gowns,  on  the  sleeves,  or  between  tbe  shoulders  \  so 
that  nobody  can  steal  them ;  which  otherwise  might 
easily  happen,  in  a.  country  where  the  clothes  are  so 
much  alike  in  stuff,  shape,  and  size. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanese  consist  of  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, sabre,,  halbert^  and  musket.  The  bows  are  very 
large,  and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  China.  .  "When  the 
bows  are  to  be  bent  and  discharged,  the  troop  always 
rests  on  one  knee,  which  hinders  them  making  a  speedy 
discharge.  In  the  spring  the  troops  assemble  to  practise 
shooting  at  a  mark.  Muskets  are  not  general ;  Dr 
Tbunberg  only  saw  theni  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  di- 
stinction,, in  a  separsted  and  elcfvated  part  of  tbe  audi* 
ence  room.  The  barrel  is  of  the  common  length  |  hot 
the  stock  is  very  short,  and  there.is  a  match  in  the 
lock.  The  sabre  is  their  principal  and  best  weApoii| 
which  is  universally .  worn,  except  by  the  peasants. 
They  are^  commonly  a  yard  long,  a  little  crooked,  and 
thick  in  the  back.  The  blades  are  of  an  incomparable 
goodness,  and  the  old  ctaes  are  in  very  high  esteem. 
Th^y  are  far  superior  to  the  Spanish  blades  so  celebrat- 
ed in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick  nail  is.  easily  cut. in 
two  wit Aut  any  damage  to  the  edge  j  and  a  man,  ac* 
cording  to  the  account  of  tbe  Japanese,  may  be  cleft 
Munder.  A  separate  sash  is  never  used,  but  tbe  aword 
is  stuck  in  the  belt,  on  the  left  side,  with  the  edge  op- 
wards,  which  to  a  European  appears  ridiculous.  All 
persons  in  office  wear  two  such  sabres,  one  of  tlitir«vn, 
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"JipsLii.  >^nd  the  other  tlie  sword  of  office^  as  it  Is  called  ;  the 
latter  is  always  the  longer.  Both  are  ivom  in  the  hdt 
on  tli'e  'same  si^e,  and  so  disposed  as  to  cross  each  other* 
When  they  are  sitting,  they  have  their  sword  of  office 
laid  on  t>ne  side  or  hefsre  them. 

The  sciences  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
same  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  history  of  the 
country  is,  notwithstanding,  more  authentic,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  country  ^  and  it  is  studied,  with- 
out distinction,  by  all.  Agricultore,  which  is  consider- 
ed as  the  art  most  necessary,  and  most  conducive  to  the 
support  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  is  nowhere  in 
the  world  brought  to  such  perfection  as  here  \  where 
neither  civil  nor  foreign  war^  nor  emigration,  diminishes 
population ;  and  where  a  thought  is  never  entertain- 
ed, either  of  getting  possession  of  other  countries,  or  to 
'import  the  useless  and  often  hurtful  productions  of  fo- 
reign lands  \  Lot  where  the  utmost  care  is  taken  that 
no  turf  lies  uncultivated,  and  no  produce  of  the  earth 
unemployed.  Astronomy  is  pursued  and  respected;  bttt 
the  natives  are  unable,  without  the  aid  of  Chinese,  and 
sometimes  of  Dutch  almanacks,  to  form  a  true  kalen- 
clar,  or  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  within 
minutes  and  seconds.  Medicine  has  neither  arrived, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive,  at  any  degree  of  perfection. 
Anatomy  is  totally  unknown  ;  the  knowledge  of  dis- 
esses  imfierfect,  intricate,  and  often  fabulous.  Botany, 
and  the  knowledge  of  medicines,  constitute  the  whole 
of  their  skill.  They  use  only  simples  ^  and  these  gene- 
rallj  in  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  decoctions.  They  are 
unacquainted  witJi  compound  medicines.  Their  physi. 
cians  always  indeed  feel  the  pulse ;  but  they  are  very 
tedious,  not  quitting  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  be- 
sides, they  examine  first  one,  and  then  the  other  arm, 
as  if  the  blood  was  not"  driven  by  the  same  heart  to 
both  pulses.  Besides  those  diseases  which  they  have  ia 
conimOo  with  other  countries,  or  peculiar  to  themselves, 
<he  venereal  disease  is  very  frequent,  which  they  only 
understood  how  to  alleviate  by  decoctions,  thought  to 
purify  the  blood.  Snlivation,  which  their  physicians 
have  beard  mentioned  bv  the  Dutch  surgeons,  appears 
to  them  extremely  formidable,  both  to  conduct  and  to 
undergo  j  but  tliey  have  lately  learned  the  art  of  em- 
ploying the  sublimate  with  much  success.*— J urispru« 
deuce  is  not  ah  extensive  study  in  Japan.  No  country 
has  thinner  law-books,  or  fewer  judges.  Explanations 
of  the  taw,  and  advocates,  are  things  altogether  un- 
ksowB  f  bnt  nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  laws  more  cer- 
tainly put  In  force,  without  respect  to  persons,  without 
partiality  or  violence.  They  are  very  strict,  and  law- 
Gjuits  very  phort.  The  Japanese  know  little  more  of 
physic  or  chemistry  than  what  they  have  learned  of  late 
years  of  the  Eoropeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rise  from  Min-o^ 
or  660  years  before  Christ.  The  year  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  of  the  moon  \  so  that  some  years 
consist  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen,  months  \  and 
the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February  or^ 
March.  They  have  no  weeks  consisting  of  ifeven  days, 
or  of  six  working  days,  and  a  holiday ;  but  the  first  and 
fifteenth  days  of  the  month  serve  for  holidays.  On 
these  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-yearVday  they  go 
round  to  wish  one  another  a  good  new-year,  with  their 
whole  {amilies,  clad  in  white  and  blue  chequered,  their 
holidsy-dress  \  and  they  rest  almost  the  whole  of  the 
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first  month.  The  day  is  divided  pnly  into  twelve  hoors  \ 
and  in  this  division  they  are  directed  the  whole  year 
by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  son.  They  reckon  six 
oMock  at  the  rising,  and  six  likewise  at  the  setting  of 
the  son.  Mid-day  mnd  mid-night  are  -always  at  nine. 
Time  is  not  measured  by  docks  or  hour-classes,  hut 
with  horning  matches,  which  are  twisted  together  like 
ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  liVhen  ifie  match  is  bsmt 
to  R  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain  portioa  of  time 
elapsed,  notice  is  given  during  the  day,  by  striking  fbe 
hells  of  the  temples  \  and  in  the  night,  by  the  watch- 
men striking  two  boards  against  one  another.  A  child 
is  always  reckoned  a  year  old  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
his  birth,  whether  this  happen  at  the  beginning  or  the 
close.  A  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is 
performed  the  horrid  ceremony  of  trampling  on  images 
representing  the  cross  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her 
child.  The  images  are  of  mcfted  copper,  and  are  said 
to  be  scarce  a  foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  intend- 
ed to  impress  every  individual  with  hatred  of  theChri»> 
tian  doctrine,  and  the  Portegoese,  who  attempted  to  hi- 
trodoce  it  there ;  and  also  to  discover  whether  there  is 
any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  Japanese.  It  is  per- 
formed in  the  places  wliere  the  Christians  chiefly  resided* 
In  Nagasaki  it  lasts  four  days ;  then  the  images  are 
conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and  afterwards  are 
laid  aside  against  the  next  year.  £very  person,  except 
tlie  Japanese  governor  and  his  attendants,  even  tbesmai- 
lest  child,  must  be  present ;  hut  it  is  not  true,  as  some 
have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch  are  also  obliged  to 
trample  on  the  image.  Overseers  are  appointed  in 
every  place,  who  assemble  the  people  in  companies  in 
certain  houses,  call  over  the  name  of  every  one  in  his 
turn,  and  take  care  that  every  thing  goes  on  properly. 
Tlie  children,  not  yet  able  to  walk,  have  their  iect 
placed  upon  it  \  older  persons  pass  over  it  fipom  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanese  are  much  addicted  to  poetry,  asMic, 
and  painting:  the  first  is  said  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
style  and  imagery,  loftiness,  and  cadence ;  bet,  like 
that  of  the  Chinese,  is  not  easily  nnderstood  or  relished 
by  the  Europeans.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  mu- 
sic, both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinese,  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  same  with  theirs  on  wooden  blocks  \  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatness  of  cutting  them,  as  w\\ 
as  in  the  goodness  of  their  Inlc  and  psper.  Golsfwrno 
found  translations  of  some  Enropean  vroHv,  awioag 
which  was  a  geographical  description  of  the  Snssran 
empire.  They  likewise  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of 
gunpowder*,  and  afe  vastly  superior  to  the  Chinese  in 
the  use  of  all  sorts  of  fire-arms,  especially  of  artiiiery, 
as  well  as  the  curioasness  of  their  fire-works. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Chinese,  viz.  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at  the 
left  band.  Their  characters  were  also  originally  the 
same,  but  now  differ  considerablv. 

Their  language  hath  some  afBnitv  vith  the -Chinese, 
thongh  it  appears  from  its  various  dialects  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  hingnages,  deri- 
ved from  the  varions  nations  that  first  peopled  tliose 
islands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  pdlite,  elegant, 
and  copious,  hot  aboinds  with  m  great  variety  of  fy« 
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JaoMi.     neojma^  adapUd  to  the  nature  of  tho  Sttbject  thej  aie 
^'^  ^  apon,  vrhetbar  subUaw,  famtliar,  or  low  \  and  to  tba 
quality,  age,  and  sex,  both  of  the  speaker  and  person 
spokea  to. 

The  Japanese  are  cofflmonlj  very  ingenions  io  most 
bandierafL  trades  ^  and  excel  even  the  Chinese  in  se* 
veral  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good- 
iMss,'  and  variety  of  tkek  silks^  cottons,  and  other 
ato&n  and  la  their  Japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
eastern  nation  comes  up  to  them,  in  the  tempering  and 
f^ibricating  of  scimitars^  swords^  muskets,  and  ether 
such  weapons* 

The  Japanese  architecture  is  in  much  the  same  taste 
and  style  as  that  of  the  Chinese,  especially  aa  to  their 
(tiaple^  palaces,  and  other  public  baildingsj   but  in 
private  ones  they  affect  more  plainness  and  neatness 
tbaa  show.     These  last  are  of  wood  and  cement,  con« 
sisting  of  two  stories :  they  dwell  only  in  the  lower ; 
the  upper  chamber  serving  for  wardrolies.*    The  roofs 
are  covered  with.  rash«-mata  tlixee  or  four  incbaa  thick. 
In  every  Imuse  there  ia  a  small  court^  ornamented  with 
trees,. shrubs^  and  flowers-pots  \,  as  llkeivise  with  a  place 
for  bathing..    Chimneys  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
aUhough  hra  is  needed^  from  the  cold  month  of  Octo* 
bar  till  thei  end  of  March.   They  heat  tliaic  roams*  with 
charcoal  contained  in  a  copper  stove,  which  they  sit 
round..    Their  cities  are  generally    spaeious,.  having 
radv  ai  prince  or  gpveraor  residing  in  tbem.   The.  eapt« 
tai  of  Jeddo  is(  2i  French  leagues  io  circumference*-  Its 
sUseeta  ase  straight  and  large*   There  are  gates  at  little 
distances^  with  aa  extremely  high  ladder,  which   they 
asaend  to  diacower  firts.^    Viilag^s  differ  from  cities*  in 
having  but  oae.  street^    which   often,  extenda  several 
leagues.    Some  of  ihem>  are  sitoaUd  so  near  cach>  other 
*^  lb  at  they  ar-e  only  separated  by  a.  river  or  a  btidge. 
The  principal  {urnkuM  of  the  Japanese  consistssin  straw- 
aiatSy  w4ud^  serve  them  fibr  scats  and  beds  -y  a  small  ta^ 
ble  for  every  one  who-  choosee  to  eat  ia  the  only  move- 
aitle.     The  Japaneae  sit- always  upon  theic  hams.-    Be- 
fore dinner  begins,,  they  nuike    a  profound  bow  and 
dviok  to  the  bealtb  of  the  guests.     The  women  eat  by 
themselves.     During  the  courses,  they  didnk  a.glasa  of 
sakkiv  whiah  ia  a  kiod  of  beer  made  of  rice  kept  con- 
staiftly  warm;,  and  they  drink  at  each  new  morsel*  Tea 
and  sakki  are  the  most  favourite  drink  of  tiiis  people  > 
wine  sail spiritaare never used^nor evea accepted  wheo 
offered  by  the  Dutch.     Sakki^  or  rice  beer,  is  cleae  a» 
wine,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste :  taken  io>  qnantity,  tC 
intoxicates  for  a  few  moments,  and  oausea  keadach. 
Both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in 
universal  vogoe  and  saioked  continually.     The  gardens 
about  their  hooaes  are  adomedwith  a  variety  of  flowers^ 
trees,  verdure,  baths,   terraces,    and  other  embellaih- 
ments.     The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  houses  of 
persons  of  distinction  consist  in  japan-work  of  varioua 
eoloofa,  curiooapaintingSi  beds,,cottchesy  skreena,  cabi- 
nets, tables,  a  variety  of  porcelain  jars,  vases*  taa>cqai* 
page,aod  other  vesselaand  figures,  together  withtsweads, 
gunsy  scimitars,  and  otiier  arms..    Their  retinoea  asa 
moea  or  less  onmerons-  and  splendid  according  to  their; 
rank  \  but  tbeie  are  few  of  the  birds  who  have  lesa  timn 
50  or  60  men  ricUy  clad  and  armed,  some  on  foot-, 
but  most  00  horseback.    Aa  ibr  their  petty  kings  and* 
princes^  they  are  seldom  seen  without  30P  or  apa  at 


least,  when  they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is 
one-half  of  the  year  or  attend  him  abroad^ 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com- 
monly about  10^  20»  or  mere  youths  of  his  heusehofd, 
and  such  as  were  his  g;reatest  favourites^  who  put  them- 
selves to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where  the  bo- 
dy is  bnried  or  burned:  aa  soon  as  the  funeral  pile, 
consisting  of  odoriferous  woods,  gums,  spices,  oils,, 
and  ether  ingredients,  it  set  on  fire,  the  relations  and- 
friends  of  the  deceased  throw  their  presents  into  it, 
such  as  clothes,  arm9^  victnatsv  money,  sweet  herbs, 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  wifl  be  of 
use  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Those  of  the  middle 
or  lower  rank  commonly  busy  their  dead,  without  any 
other  burning  than  that  of  some  odoriferous  woods^ 
gums,  &c.  ThjB  sepulchres  in  which  the  bones  amd 
ashes  of  persons  of  rank  are  deposited^  are  generally 
very  magnificent^  and  stiuated  at  some  distaaee  from  the 
towns.^ 

The  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  the  only  nations  allowed 
to  traffic  in  Japan.   The  Dutch  at  present  send  but  two 
ships  annually,  wAich  are  fitted  out  at  Bafavia,  and  sail 
in  June,  and  return  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  chief 
merchandise  is  Japanese  copper  and  raw  camphor.  The 
wares  which  the  Dutch  company  import  ane,  coarse  su- 
gar, ivory,  a  great  ^entity  of  tin  and  lead^  a  little  cast 
iron^  various  kind  of  fine  chintzes,,  Dutch  cloth  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  fineness,  serge  wood  for  dyeings  tor- 
toise-shell, and  coilus^  Arabicus.   The  little  merchandise 
brought  by  tlie  officers  on  their  own  account,^  consists  of 
saffron,,  tberiivca,  sealing-wax,,  glass-beads,  watches,  &c. 
&c  About  the  time  vrfien  the  Dutch  ships  are  expect- 
ed, leveral  outposts  are  stationed  on  the  brghest  bills  by 
the  gpvernmeat  \    they   are  provided  with  telescopes, 
and  long  before  their  arrsvai  give  the  gpwmor  of  Na- 
gasaki notice.     Aa  soon  as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
the  upper  and  under  officers  of  the  Japanese  immediately 
betake  themselves  on  board,  together  with  interpreters  ; 
to  whom  is  delivesed  a  chesty  in  which  all   the  sailors 
books,  the  muster-roll  of  the  wbole  orew,  six  small  bar- 
rels of  powder,,  six  barrels  of  balls,  aix  muskets,  six. 
baytmets,  six  pistols,  and  six  swords  are  deposited^  tiiis 
is  supposed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammimition  after 
the  imperial  garrison  has  been  saluted*     These  things 
are  conveyed  on shose,  and  preserved  in  a  separate  ware- 
house, nor  are  they  returned  before  the  day  the  ship 
quits  the  harbour. 

Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  inland  part 
as  on  the  coast^  nor  are  there  any  eostoms  required  ei- 
ther for  exported  or  imported  gesds  ;  aa  advantage  en- 
joyed by  few  nationa.     But,  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  obser- 
ved \  tlien  the  men  and  things  are  examined  with   tlie 
eyes  of  Argus.   When  any  European  goes  on  shore,  be 
ia  examined  before  he  leaves  the  ship^  and  afterwards 
on  hia  landing.     This  double  search  ia    exceedingly, 
strict  V  so  that  not  only  the  pockets  and  clothes  are 
stroaked  with  the  hands,  hot  the  pudenda  of  the  mean- 
er sort  are  pressed,  and  the  hair  of  the  slavea    All  the 
Japanese  who  come- on  board  are  searched  in  like  man- 
ner, except  only  their  superior  officers :  so  also  are  tlie 
wares  either  exported  or  imported,  first  on  beard^  and  s 
then  at  the  factory,  except  the  great  chests,  which  are  - 
opened  at  the  factory, ..and  so  carefully  examined  that. 
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Japan,  thtj  itnke  the  very  sides  lest  thef  sboold  lie  hollow. 
JNlMnnriig.  The  bed-clothes  are  often  opened,  and  the  feathers 
eKamined  :  rods  of  iron  are  run  into  the  pots  of  butter 
and  confections  :  a  square  hole  is  made  in  the  cheese, 
atid  a  long  pointed  iron  is  thrust  into  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. Their  suspicion  is  carried  so  far,  that  thej  take 
out  and  break  one  or  two  of  the  eggs  brought  from  Ba- 
tavia. 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives ;  they  speak  Dutch 
in  different  degrees  of  pority.  The  government  per- 
mits no  foreigner  Co  learn  their  language,  lest  they 
should  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  ;  but  40  or  50  interpreters 
ure  provided  to  serve  the  Dutch  in  their  trade,  or  on 
any  other  occasion. 

The  interpreters  are  very  inquisitive  after  European 
books,  and  generally  provide  themselves  with  some 
from  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  peruse  them  with 
care,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  besides 
endeavour  to  get^  instruction  from  the  Europeans  }  for 
vrhich  purpose  they  a|k  numberless  questions,  particu- 
larly respecting  medicine,  physics,  and  natural  history. 
Most  of  them  apply  to  medicine,  and  are  the  only 
physicians  of  their  nation  who  practice  in  the  European 
manner,  and  with  European  medicines,  which  they 
procure  from  the  Dutch  physicians.  Hence  they  are 
able  to  acquire  money,  and  to  make  themselves  re- 
spected. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  Japan, 
we  may  take  notice  of  the  aletri*  japonica^  eamMaja* 
pomcOf  and  the  voUctnneria  japoniea.  The  trumpet- 
flower,  or' ^gfionta  catalpa  of  Linnscos,  is  very  com- 
mon, bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  tpidendntm  vamlia^ 
the  berries  of  which  are  said  to  constitute  an  article  of 
commerce.  Here  also  we  find  the  mimosa  arborea»  and 
tallow  tree,  together  with  the  plantain,  cocoa-nut  treey 
the  ckomarops  tsceUa^  and  the  cyai  circinahs^  adorn* 
ing  the  woods  near  the  sea  shore. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  the  whole  em* 
pire  of  Japan^  neither  sheep  nor  goats  are  to  be  met 
with,  the  goats  beng  deemed  pernicious  to  cultivation ; 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  silk  and  cotton  with  which  it 
abounds,  are  considered  as  an  excellent  substitute  for 
wool.  There  are  few  quadrupeds  of  any  kind,  either 
swine,  horses,  or  cattle,  as  the  Japanese  live  upon  fish, 
poultry,  and  vegetables.  Some  wolves  are'  seen  in  the 
northern  provinces  j  and  foxes  are  considered  as  demons 
rucarnate. 

Gold  and  silver  abound  in  Japan,  and  copper  richly 
impregnated  with  gold,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
wealth  of  many  provinces.  Iron  is  said  to  be  scarcer 
than  aiiy  other  metal,  which  of  consequence  they  are 
not  forfd  of  exporting.  Amber,  sulphur,  pit-coal,  red 
agate,  asbestos,  porcelain  clay,  pumice  and  white 
marble,  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities ;  but, 
according  to  Kempfer,  neither  antimony  nor  mercury. 
As' Europeans  have  seldom  visited  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  the  natural  curiosities  of  Japan  are  but 
verv  little  known. 

JAPAy  Earth.  See  Mimosa  and  Terra  Jafokica, 
Materia  Mebica  Indes. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnishing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in.  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
natives  of  Japan  in  the- East  ludies. 

The  substances  which  admit  of  being  japamiad  are 
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almost  every  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too  j.paa 
flexible }  as  wood,   metals,  leather,  and  paper  pre- 
pared. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara- 
tion, but  to  have  their  surface  perfectly  even  and  clean  ^ 
but  leather  should  be  securely  strained  either  on  frames 
or  on  boards }  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would 
otherwise  crack  and  force  off  the  coats  of  varnish :  and 
paper  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  have 
a  previous  strong  coat  of  some  kind  of  size ;  but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  subject  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted 
into  papier  machi^  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  such 
form,  that  its  original  state,  particularly  with  ivspect 
to  flexibility,  is  lost. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  fbrmeriy 
used  in  japanning  is,  the  using  or  omitting  any  priming, 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  bt  japanned.  In  the  older 
practice,  such  priming  was  always  used  \  and  is  at  pre- 
sent retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japanning  coaches 
and  snuff-boxes  of  the  papier  maches  hut  in  the  Bir* 
mingham  manufacture  here,  it  has  been  always  reject- 
ed. The  advantage  of  using  such  priming  or  undercoat 
js,  that  it  makes  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of  varnish 
used }  because  the  matter  of  which  the  priming  is  com- 
posed fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  body  to  be  varnish- 
ed \  and  makes  it  easy,  by  means  of  mbbing  and  water- 
polishing,  to  gain  an  even  surface  for  the  varnish  :  and 
this  was  therefore  such  a  convenience  in  the  case  of 
wood,  as  the  giving  a  hardness  and  firmness  to  the 
ground  was  also  in  the  case  of  leather,  that  it  became 
an  established  method  \  and  b  therefore  retained  even 
in  the  instance  of  the  papier  maeU  by  the  French,  who 
applied  the  received  method  of  japanning  to  that  kind 
of  work  on  its  introduction.  There  is  nevertheless  this 
inconvenience  always  attending  the  use  of  an  undercoat 
of  size,  that  the  japan  coats  of  varnish  and  colour  will 
be  constantly  liable  to  be  cracked  and  peeled  off  by  any 
violence,  and  will  not  endure  near  so  long  as  the  bodies 
japanned  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  any  suck 
priming ;  as  may  be  easily  observed  in  comparing  the 
wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  snuff-boxes ;  which 
latter,  when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack, 
or  suffer  any  damage,  unless  by  great  violence,  and  such 
a  continued  rubbing  as  wastes  away  the  substance  of  the 
varnish  ;  while  the  japan  coats  of  the  Parisians  crack 
and  fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  par- 
ticularly near  the  edges,  exposes  them  to  be  injured. 
But  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  who  originally 
practised  the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to  which  the 
reason  above  given  for  the  use  of  priming  did  not  ex- 
tend, and  who  took  up  this  art  of  themselves  as  an  in- 
vention, of  course  omitted  at  first  the  use  of  any  suck 
undercoat  j  and  not  finding  it  more  necessary  in  the 
instance  of  papier  maM  than  i»n  metals,  continue  stilt 
to  reject  it.  On  which  account,  the  boxes  of  their  ma- 
nufacture are,  with  regard  to  wear,  greatly  better  tbste 
the  French. 

The  laying  on  the -colour  in  gum- water,  instead  of 
varnish,  is  also  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  practised :  hot  the  much  greater 
strength  of  the  work,  where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnish 
or  oil,  has  occasioned  this  way  to  be  ezploided  with 
the  greatest  reason  in  all  regular  manufactures  :  how- 
ever, thev  who  may  practice  japanning  on  cabinets,  or 
ether  such  pieces  as  are  not  exposed  to  npuch  wear  and 
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^«l«a»iflf.  violence,  Tor  their  amusement  only,  ^ind  Consequently 
'  %  ■' may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  them- 
selves With  the  preparations  necessary  for  the  other 
methods,  may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  under- 
coat laid  on  the  wood  or  other  substance  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  ;  and  then  finished  with 
the  proper  coats  of  varnish,  according  to  the  methods 
below  taught :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
tha  strongest  isinglass  size  and  honey,  instead  of  gum- 
water;  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will 
not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  old 
japan. 

O/Japas  Grounds,i'-*»T\\e  proper  grounds  are  either 
such  as  are  formed  by  the  varnish  and  colour,  where 
ihe  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  simple  colour  \  or  by  the 
varnish  either  coloured  or  without  colour,  on  which 
some  painting  or  other  decoration  is  afterwards  to  be 
laid.  It  is  necessary,  however,  before  we  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  show  the  manner  of 
laying  on  the  printing  er  uadercoat,  where  any  such  ia 
used. 

This  priming  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  called 
clear- coatings  or  vulgarly  clear-coalttig^  practised  erro- 
neoysly  by  the  house-painters ;  and  consists  only  in 
laying  on  and  drying  in  the  most  even  manner  a  com- 
position  of  size  and  whiting,  or  sometimes  lime  in> 
stead  of  the  latten  The  common  size  has  been  gene- 
rally used  for  this  purpose  :  hot  where  the  work  is  of  a 
nicer  kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  glovers  or  the 
pavchment  sice  ;  and  if  a  third  of  isinglass  be  added,  it 
will  be  still  better,  and  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  much 
less  liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  should  be  pre* 
pared,  for  this  priming,  by  being  well  smoothed  with 
the  fish-skin  or  glass-shaver  ;  and  being  made  tho- 
roughly clean,  should  be  brushed  over  once  or  twice 
with  hot  size,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  water,  if  it 
Ummdmaid  ^  ^^  ^^®  common  strength.  The  priming  should 
UikcArttA^cn  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  as  even  as  possible }  and 
should  be  formed  of  a  size  whose  coKststence  is  be- 
twixt the  common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  at  much 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  sufficient  body  of  colour  to 
bide  the  surface  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 

if  the  surface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming 
is  used,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
suffieient  ^  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  wet  rag,  it  will 
not  receive  a  proper  water-polish  on  account  of  any 
inequalities  not  svffivienlly  filled  up  and  covered,  two 
or  more  coats  most  be  given  it^  and  whether  a  greater 
or  less  number  be  nsed,  the  work  should  be  smoothed 
after  the  last  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  Batch  rushes.  "When  the  last  coat  is  dry,  the 
water  polish  should  be  given,  by  passing  over  every 
part  of  it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moistened,  till  the 
wbole  appear  perfectly  plain  and  even.  Tfie  priming 
will  then  be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive 
the  painting  or  coloured  varnish  ^  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
ceedings being  the  same  in  this  case  as  where  no  prim- 
ing is  used* 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  used,  the  best  preparation  is  te  lay  two  or 
three  conta  of  coarse  varnish  composed  in  the  following 
nanner. 

^  Take  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
Vol.  XI.  Fan  h  f 


coarse  seed-lac  and  resin  each  two  ounces.     Dissolve  japnnniA;. 
the  seed-lac  and  resin  in  the  spirit  i  and  then  strain  off 
the  varnish." 

This  varnish,  as  well  as  aH  others  formed  of  spirit  of 
wine,  must  he  laid  on  in  a  warm  place ;  and  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be  var- 
nished should  be  made  warm  likewise :  and  for  the 
same  reason  all  dampness  should  be  avoided ;  for  either 
cold  or  moisture  chills  this  kind  of  varnish,  and  pre- 
vents it  taking  proper  hold  of  the  substance  on  which 
it  is  laid. 

When  the  work  is  so  prepared,  or  by  the  priming 
with  the  composition  of  size  and  whiting  above  de- 
scribed, the  proper  japan  ground  most  be  laid  on, 
which  \9  much  the  best  formed  of  shell- lac  varnish, 
and.  the  colour  desired,  if  white  be  not  in  question, 
which  demands  a  peculiar  treatment,  or  great  bright- 
ness be  not  required,  when  also  other  means  must  be 
pursued. 

The  colours  used  with,  the  shell-lac  varnish  may  be 
any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  *teint  of  the 
ground  desired  j  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
form  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  nndercoated  with 
whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  the  undercoat  is  omitted,  except 
in  the  instances  particulaHy  spoken  of  below. 

W^Aite  Japan  Groundf^^^The  forming  a  ground  per«> 
fectly  white,  and  of  the  first  degree  of  hardness,  re- 
mains hitherto  a  desideratum,  or  matter  sought  for,  in 
the  art  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  substnnces  which 
form  a  very  hard  varnish  but  what  have  too  much  co- 
lour not  to  deprave  the  whiteness,  when  laid  on  of  a 
due  thickness  over  the  work. 

The  nearest  approach,  however,  to  a  perfect  white 
varnish,  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com- 
position. 

**  Take  flake-white,  or  white  lead,  washed  over  and 
ground  up  with  a  sixth  of  its  weight  of  starch,  and 
then  dried ;  and  temper  it  properly  for  spreading  with 
the  mastich  varnish  prepared  as  nndei  the  article 
Varnish. 

^  **  Lay  these  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  -prepared 
either  with  or  withoot  the  undercoat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered  ^  and  then  Tarnish  it 
over  with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  vamiab  : 

*^  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  best  seed-lac ;  and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  clearest  and  whitest  gtains,  re- 
serving the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coarse  varnishes,  such  as  that  used  for  priming  or  pre- 
paring wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  pidced  seed-lae 
two  ounces,  and  of  gnni>animi  three  onncea  j  and  dis» ' 
solve  them,  being  previously  reduced  to  a  gross  powder 
in  about  a  quart  of  spirit  of  wine;  and  strain  off  the 
clear  varnish." 

The  seed-lac  will  yet  give  a  slight  tinffc  to  this 
composition ;  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnish 
is  wanted  to  be  hand  f  though,  when  n  softer  will  an-  ' 
swer  the  end,  the  proportion  may  be  diminished,  and  a 
little  crude  turpentine  added  to  the  goro-Animi  to  take 
off  the  brittleness. 

A  very  good  vafniah,  free  entirely  from  all  brittle- 
ness, may  be  formed  by  dissolving  as  much  gum-animi  as 
the  oil  will  toke,  in  old  nol  or  poppy  oil,  which  msit  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  tht  oQ  is  put  ialo  it    Tbo 
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jApftiHiiA(.  ground  of  white  a>lour  itself  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varniabi  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  ovtr 
tbe  ground^  bot  it  must  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine  when  it  is  used.  This,  (bouKh  free  from 
b^ittleness,  is  nevertheless  liable  to  suffer  by  being 
indented  or  bruised  by  any  slight  strokes  ^  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polish^  but  may  be  brought  to  aTery 
amootb  surface  without,  if  it  be  judiciously  managed  in 
the  laying  it  on«  It  is  likewise  somewhat  tedious  in 
drying,  and  will  require  some  time  where  several  coats 
are  laid  on  ^  as  the  last  ought  not  to  contain  much  oil 
of  turpentine*   - 

Blue  Japan  GroifiM/^.— Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  Prussian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glaxed 
over  by  Prussian  blue,  or  of  smalt.  Tbe  colour  may 
be  best  mixed  with  shell-lac  varnish,  and  brought  to  a 
polishing  state  by  five  or  six  coats  of  varnish  of  seed- 
lac :  but  tbe  varnish,  nevertheless^  will  somewhat  in* 
jure  the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  blue  a  c^st  of  green, 
and  fouling  iu  some  degree  a  warm  blue  by  tbe  yellow 
it  contains :  where  therefore  a  bright  blue  is  required, 
and  a  less  degree  of  hardness  can  be  dispensed  with,  the 
method  before  difected  in  the  case  of  white  grounds 
mu>t  be  pursued. 

Red  Japan  Groui«i9.i»For  a  scarlet  japan  ground, 
vermilion  may  be  used :  bot  the  vermilion  has  a  glar* 
ing  effect,  that  renders  it  much  less  beautiful  tlian  the 
crimson  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
fine  lake  j  or  even  with  rose  pink,  which  has  a  very 
good  effect  used  for  this  purpose*  For  a  very  bright 
crimson,  i^evertheless,  instead  of  glaiing  with  carmine, 
the  Indian  lake  sbonld  be  used,  dissolved  in  tbe  spirit 
of  which  the  varnish  is  compounded,  which  it  readily 
admits  of  when  good :  and  in  this  case,  instead  of  glaz- 
ing with  the  shelUlac  varnish,  the  upper  or  polishing 
CAats  need  only  be  used  ;  as  they  will  equally  receive 
and  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which  may  be 
actoaUy  dissolved  by  apirit  of  wine  3  and  this  will  be 
found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the  using  carmine* 
If,  nevertheless,  the  highest  degree  of  brightnesa  be  xe- 
quired,  the  white  varnishes  roant  be  used* 

Yei/ow  Japan  Grounds.-^Yor  bright  yellow  grounds, 
tVa  king's  yellow,  or  the  torpeth  mineral,  shonld  be 
ea^p1oy«d,  eitl^er  alone  or  mixed  with  fine  Dutch  pink : 
aiM  the  eSect  may  be  slill  more  heighlened  by  dissolv* 
ing  powdered  turmeric  root  in  tlie  spirit  ef  wine  of 
isbich  the  upper  or  polishing  coat  is  nmde  v^^icl^  'pi* 
rit  of  wine  most  be  strained  from  off  the  dregs  beCore 
the  seed^lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  vavnish. 
.  The  seed-lac  varnish  is  not  equally  iajarioue  heie^ 
aiad  wUh  greens,  as  in  tbe  case  of  other  colpors  j  be- 
cause being  only  tinged  with  a  reddish  yeUew,  it  ia 
little  niore  than  Vk  addition  t»  tb*  feice  of  the  co- 

lowws.  ' 

Yellow  grounds  may  be  likewise  formed  of  the  Dutch 

pink  only  ^  which^  when  good,  will  not  be-  wmating  in 
bfi|Qbtnes««  though  extremely  cheap* 

Green  Japan  Gpousulssi'^^veen  gfoande  may  be  pio- 
d^ood  by  mixing  the  king's  yellow,  and  bright  Prussian 
Une^  or  rather  the  toirpeth  mineral  and  Pvossian  blue ; 
and  a  cheap  but  fouler  kind,  by  verdegris  wiAh  a  little 
of  the  above«maationed  yellows,  00  Dutch  pink*  But 
wheve  a  very  bright  green  i*  wanted,  the  cryatala  of 
verdegffis^  called  dishUed  tvrdSqfrM^ slwuJd. be  employed  $ 
and  to  heifhieft  th«  ^fed,  tkty  ahpnU  be  laid  oa  a 
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ground  of  leaf- gold,  which  zeeders  the  colour  extrtmt*  j^pannteg. 
ly  brilliant  and  pleasing.  ^^ 

They  may  any  of  them  be  used  successfully  with 
good  seed-lac  varnish,  for  the  reason  before  given  \  bot 
will  be  still  brighter  with  white  varnish. 

Orange'cohured  Japan  6roirfiii!ff.— Orange-celonred 
japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
red-lead  with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink }  or  the 
orange-lac,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  prodnced  by  any  mixture. 

Furple  Japan  Grosmit.-— Purple  japan  gronnds  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Prussian 
blue;  or  a  fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and  Prussian 
bine.  They  may  be  treated  as  tbe  rest  with  respect 
to  the  varnish* 

Black  Japan  Gretinds  to  be  produced  with  Heai.^^ 
Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or 
lamp-black :  bnt  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  ie 
perfectly  good. 

These  may  be  always  laid  on  with  shelMae  varnish^ 
and  have  their  itpper  or  polisbing  coats  of  common 
seed-lac  varnish,  as  the  tinge  or  fulness  of  the  varnisb 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Comnton  Black  Japan  Gnmnde  on  Iron  or  Cepper^ 
produced  by  meane  ^'  HeaU^^YoT  forming  tbe  common 
black  japan  gronnds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of 
work  to  be  japanned  must  be  painted  over  with  dry* 
ing  oil  \  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  dryness,  mnst  be 
put  into  a  alove  of  sneb  degree  of  heat  as  will  change, 
tbe  oil  to  black,  withont  burning  it  so  as  to  deatroy  or 
weaken  its  tenacity.  The  stove  should  not  be  too  hot 
when  the  work  is  pnt  into  it,  nor  the  beat  increased 
too  fast ;  either  of  which  errors  would  make  it  blister : 
bot  the  slower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer 
it  is  continued,  provided  it  bis  restrained  within  the 
dne  degree,  tbe  herder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan.«^ 
This  kind  of  varnish  requires  no  polish,  having  re- 
ceived, when  properiy  managed,  a  tofficient  one  from 
the  heat. 

The  fine  Tor$oise*ekeU  Japan  Ground  produced  by 
means  ^  JEftfof.— -Tbe  best  kind  of  tortoise-shell  groond 
prodnced  by  heat  is  not  leea  valuable  for  its  great  hard- 
ness, and  enduring  to  be  made  bolter  than  boiling  wa* 
ter  without  damage,  thai\  for  its  beautiful  appearaaee* 
It  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  ▼amish  prepared  in  tbe 
following  manner : 

^  Take  of  good  linseed  eil  one  gallon,  and  of  ombre 
half  a  pound :  boil  them  together  tiH  tlie  eil  become 
very  brown  and  thick  :  strain  it  then  through  a  eeerse 
doth,  and  set  it  again  to  boil }  in  which  state  it  most 
be  continued  till  it  acqniie  a  pitchy  censiatence  ^  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  uae." 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnish,  clean  well  the 
iron  er  copper  phUe  or  ether  piece  which  is  to  be  ja* 
panned ',  and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  sbelW 
lac  vnmish,  or  with  drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  tur^ 
pontine,  very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  aioro  tvanepareni  patta  of  the  tertoise-ebell*  V^ben 
the  eennilien  is  dry,  bmah  ever  the  whole  with  the 
black  varnish,  tempered  to  a  due  consistence  with  oil 
of  terpentine  ;  'and  when  it  is  set  and  firm,  pnt  4he 
work  into  n  stove,  where  it  may  undergo  a  very 
strong  heat,  and  mnat  be  ooodneed  a  eonriderahle 
time ;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  the 
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j«liMaliq(.^  TUt  waft  giveD  amongst  other  reoei^  by  Kunckel } 
bat  appeon  to  have  been  neglected  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  success  in  the  fiirroiDgbam  manufactareSy 
whore  it  was  not  only  the  groand  of  soaff-boxes,  dress- 
ing*boxe8,  and  other  such  lesser  pieces^  but  of  those 
beautiful  tea- waiters  which  have  been  so  justly  esteemtd 
and  admired  in  several  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
have  been  sent*  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
varnished  surface,  which  had  best  be  done  after  the 
ground  has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  stove  ^  but 
It  is  well  to  give  a  second  aooealiog  with  a  more  gentle 
lieat  after  it  is  finished* 

Method  of  PoifUMglAPAy  /rorit.-^apan  worlLooght 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varnish,  though, 
in  ordrr  for  the  greater  dispatch,  and,  in  some  very 
nice  works  in  small,  for  the  freer  use  of  the  pencil,  the 
coloors  are  sometimes  tempered  in  oil  ^  which  should 
previously  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum  ani« 
mi  dissolved  in  it }  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the  gums  . 
aaodarae  or  mastich-  When  the  oil  is  thus  used,  it 
should  be  well  diluted  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  that 
the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin  ^  by 
which  means,  fewer  of  the  polishing  or  upper  coats  of 
varnish  become  necessary. 

In  aome  instances,  water-coloors  are  laid  on  gronnds 
of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  painting^s ;  and  ave 
best,  when  so  used,  in  their  proper  appearance,  without 
any  varnish  over  them ;  and  they  are  also  sometimes  so 
managed  as  to  have  the  effect  of  embossed  work.  The  ' 
colours  .employed  in  this  way,  fpr  painting,  are  both 
prepared  by  means  of  iiinglass  size  corrected  with  ho- 
ney or  sugarcandy,  Tlie  body  of  which  the  embossed 
work  is  raised,  need  not,  however,  be  tinged  with  the 
exterior  colour  j  but  may  be  best  formed  of  very  strong 
gum-water,  thickened  to  a  proper  consistence  by  bole* 
armenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parts ;  which  being  laid 
on  the  proper  fiaure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
isinglass  sixe,  or  ia  the  general  manner  with  shell-lac 
varnish* 

Manner  of  VamiMng  Japan  ^/i:.— The  last  and 
finishing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
polishing  the  outer  coats  of  varnish  ;  which  are  neces* 
sary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  simple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  those  that  are  painted.  Tlits 
is  in  general  best  done  with  common  seed- lac  varnish, 
except  in  the  instances  and  on  those  occasions  where 
we  have  already  shown  other  methods  to  be  more  ex- 
pedient :  and  the  same  reasons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitness  or  impropriety  of  the  varnishes,  with  respect  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
those  of  the  painting  :  for  where  brightness  is  the 
most  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  seed-lac  must  give  way  to  the  whiter  gurosj  but 
where  hardness,  and  a.greater  tenacity,  are  most  essen- 
tialy  it  must  be  adhered  to ;  and  where  both  are  so  ne- 
cessarv,  that  it  is  proper  one  should  give  way  to  the 
other  m  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnish 
must  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varnish,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
should  be  made  of  the  picked  seed- lac.  The  com- 
mon K^d-lac  varnish,  which  is  the  roost  useful  pre- 
paration of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thos 
made: 
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*^  Take  of  seed-lac  three  oances,  and  pnt  it  into  j«paBniag. 
water  to  free  it  from  the  sticks  and  filth  that  are  fire*  <  ■  ^  ■  ^ 
queully  intermixed  with  it ;  and  which  must  be  done 
by  stirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water,  . 
and  adding  fresh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration, till  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very 
effectually  may  be  by  this  means*  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grossly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  two-thirds*  Slmke  the  mixture  well  together  $ 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  hi- at,  till  the  seed  ap- 
pear to  be  dissolved ;  the  shaking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient :  and  then 
pour  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this  method, 
and  strain  the  remainder  tbrongh  a  coarse  cloth.  The 
varnish  tluis  prepared  must  be  kept  for  use  in  a  bottle 
well  stopt*'* 

When  the  spirit  of  wine  is  very  strong,  it  will  dis- 
solve a  greater  proportion  of  the  seed*  lac :  hut  this  will 
saturate  the  cooMnon,  which  is  seldom  of  a  strength  suf- 
ficient fiir  making  varnishes  in  perfection.  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  most  inconvenient  accident  at- 
tending those  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  prod  need 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  spi- 
rit }  we  shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  show- 
ing a  method  by  which  weaker  rectified  spirits  may 
with  great  ease,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from  the  phlegm, 
and  rendered  of  the  first  degree  of  strength. 

*'  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rectified  spirit  of 
wine^  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  three  parts*  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
ashes,  salt  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  salt,  heated 
red  hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without 
moch  loss  of  its  heat*  Shako  the  mixture  frequently 
for  the  space  of  balf  an  hour ;  before  which  time,  m 
great  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  separated  from  the 
spirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undissolved 
part  of  the  salts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the 
spirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  salts,  by  means  of  a  tritorium  or  separating  funnel  i 
and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl-ashes,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  the  same 
treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  time, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  separated  by  the  addition  of 
the  pearl-ashes  appear  considerable.  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
must  then  be  put  into  the  spirit,  and  soffered  to  remain 
some  hours  ;  the  bottle  being  frequently  tliaken :  after 
which,  the  spirit,  being  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  fit 
for  ose.^* 

Tht  addition  of  the  akim  is^  necessary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  salt  or  pearl-ashes^  which 
would  otherwise  greatly  deprave  the  spirit  with  respect 
to  varnishes  and  laqoer,  where  vegetable  colours  are 
concerned ;  and  must  cooseqnently  render  another  di- 
stillation necessary* 

The  manner  of  using  the  seed-lac  or  white  var- 
nishes if  the  same,  except  with  regard  to  the  substance 
used  in  polishing ;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearness  of  other  colours  is  in  question,  should  Jm  it* 
self  white :  whereas  the  browner  sorts  of  polishing  dost, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  business  with  greater 
dispatch,  may  be  used  in  other  cases*  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnished  should  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  stove,  and  made  perfectly 
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Jrtpftnnm:;,  ^ry  i  ^nd  tben  the  vftrnish  may  be  nibbed  over  tbem' 
JWphctli.  by  the  proper  brushes  made  for  that  parpose,  begio- 
»  "  ning  i«  the  middle,  and  passing  the  brush  to  one  end  j 
and  tben  with  another  stroke  from  the  roiddlef  passing 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  should  be  crossed  or 
twice  passed  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
must  be  laid  over  it  j  and  this  must  be  continued  at 
least  five  or  six  tiroes,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  not 
sufficient  thickness  of  varnish  to  bear  the  polish,  with* 
out  laying  bare  tbo  painting  or  the  ground  colour  un- 
derneath. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  fit  to  be  polished :  which  must  be  done^  to 
common  cases,    by  rubbing   it  with  a  rag  dipped  in 


sea  from  the  continent  of  Palestine }  whither  atto  the    Japbctb 


Hebrews  could  go  by  sea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor. 

Japheth  was  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
name  of  Japetns.  The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Greeks  believe  that  he  was  the 
father  of  their  race,  and  acknowledged  nothing  more 
ancient  than  him.  Besides  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth 
above  mentioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eusebius,  the  Alex- 
andrikn  Chronicle,  and  St  Austin,  give  him  an  eighth 
called  JEJAsni,  who  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  He* 
brew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  eastern  people  affirm  that 
Japheth  had  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA,  in  Ancient- Geography^  a  western  di- 
strict of  Illyrieum,  anciently  threefold ;  iht  ^niJapydia 


Tripoli  or  pumice-stone,,  commonly  called  rotten  stone^'    extending  from  the  springs  of  the  Timavus  to  Istria  \ 


finely  powdered  :  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing, 
a  little  oil  of  any  kind  should  be  used  along  with  the 
powder ;  and  when  the  work  appears  sufficiently  bright 
and  glossy,  it  should  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  still  brighter 
lostre. 

In  the  case  of  white  grounds,  instead  of  the  Tripoli 
er  pumice-stone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  must  be  used  \ 
both  which  should  be  washed  over  to  prevent  the  dan- 
ger of  damaging  the  work  from  any  sand  or  other 
gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  ef  japan 
work,  to  harden  the  varnish  by  means  of  heat  ^  which, 
in  every  degree  that  it  can  be'  applied,  short  of  what 
would  burn  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
more  firm  and  strong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  stove  may  be  used, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
considerable  time  *,  especially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
increased}  but  where  Wood  is  in  question,  beat  must 
be  sparingly  used,  as  it  would  otherwise  warp  or  shrink 
the  body,  so  as  to  injure  tie  general  figure. 

JAPHETH,  the  son  of  Noah.  His  descendants 
possessed  all  Europe  and  the  isles  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  those  which  belong  to  Europe,  as  others  which 
depend  on  Asia.  They  had  all  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  above  the  sources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Noah,  when  he  blessed  Japheth,  said 
to  him,  **  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  \  and  Canaan  shall  he 
bis  servant.^  This  blessing  of  Noah  was  accom^ 
plished,  when  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Ro- 
mans, carried  their  conquests  into  Ana  and  Africa, 
which  were  the  dwellings  and  domiDions  of  Shem  and 
Canaan. 

The  sons  of  Japheth  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras.  The  scripture 
says,  **  that  they  peopled  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
bettled  in  different  countries,  each  according  to  his  lan- 
guage, family,  and  people.'*  It  is  supposed,  that  Go- 
mer Was  the  father  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians  \ 
Magog  of  the  Scytltians;  Madai  of  the  Macedonians 
or  Medes  ;  Javan  of  the  lonians  and  Greeks  \  Tubal  of 
the  Tibarenians  \  Meshech  of  the  Muscovites  or  Rus- 
sians ;  and  Tiras  of  the  Thracians.  By  the  isles  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  understand  the  isles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  separated  by  tb« 


the  second,  from  the  river  Arsia  to  the  river  Teda* 
nins ;  and  the  third,  called  Inatpina^  situated  in  Mount 
Albius  and  the  other  Alps,  which  run  out  above  Is- 
tria. Japodes^  or  JapydeSy  the  people,  Now  consti^ 
tuting  the  south  part  of  Camiola,  and  the  west  of  Aus* 
trian  Croatia. 

JAPYGIA,  Calabria  anciently  so  caUed'  by  tha 
Greeks.     Japtjges^  the  people. 

JAPYGIUM,  in  Ancient  Oleography^  a  promontory 
of  Calabria ;  called  also  Saientinvmm  Now  Capo  di 
S,  Maria  di  Leuca* 

JAQUEL€n\  Isaac,  a  celebrated  French  Pro*, 
testant  divine,  born  in  1647^  *^  Vassy  in  Champagne, 
where  his  father  was  minister.  The  revocation  of  the 
ediet  of  Nantz  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  be  took 
refuge  first  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  procured  an  appointment  in  <he  Walloon 
church.'  Here  he  continued  till  that  capital  was  taken 
by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made 
him  his  French  minister  in  ordinary  at  Berlin;  ta 
which  city  he  removed  in  1702.  While  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controversy  with  M. 
Bayle  on  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his  dictionary  fa« 
vouring  manicbseism,  which  contintved  until  death  ioN 
posed  silence  on  both  parties:  and  it  was  in  this  dis- 
pute that  M.  Jaquelot  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Remonstrants.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  r. 
Dissertations  sur  Peaistence  de  Dieu.  2.  Dissertations 
sur  ie  Messie^  3.  Lettres  d  Messieurs  Us  Prelats  de 
PEglise  Gallicane*  He  was  employed  in  finishing  aa 
important  work  upon  the  dinne  authority  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1708,  aged 

61. 

JAR,  or  JaRR,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a  bigx 
belly  and  two  bandies. — The  v.ord  comes  from  the  Spa^ 
m%\\jart*a  or /arro^  which  signifies  the  same.    , 

J/tR  is  used  for  a  sort  of  measure  or  fixed  quantity 
ef  divers  things.— The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  26 
gallons  'f  the  Jar  of  green  ginger  is  about  100  pounds 
weight. 

JARCHI,  SoLOMOK,  otberwisa  Haschi  arid  Isaaki 
Solomon^  a  famous  rabbi,  bora  at  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  flourished  in  the  12th  century.  He  was 
a  perfect  master  of  the  talmud  and  gemara ;  and  he 
fillc^d  the  p09tils  of  the  bible  with  so  many  talniudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extingoislied  both  the  literal  and 
moral  sense  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some  have  been  translated 
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Xirchi    into  L«tio  by  tha  Cbristians.    They  are  geDerally  es- 
II        teemed  by  the  Jews^  who  have  bestowed  on  the  author 
Jaraae.    ^|,g  ^\^\^  ^f  nrince  of  commentattirs^ 

JARDTNf  or  Jardin,  Karel  du,  painter  of  con- 
irersations,  landicapes,  &c.  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
16409  and  became  a  disciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.    He 
traTeiltrd  to  Italy  whilst  he  was  yet  a  youog  man  \  and 
arriving  at  Rome,  be  gave  himself  alternately  op  to 
study  and  dissipation.     Yet,  amidst  this  irregularity  of 
conduct,  his  proficieooy  in  the  art  was  surprising  \  and 
his  paintings  rose  into  such  high  repdte,  that  they  were 
exceedingly  coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  at  great 
prices.    With  an  intention  to  visit  his  native  city  he  at 
last  left  Rome  \  but  passing  through  Lyons,  and  meet- 
ing some  agreeable  companions,  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  stay  there  for  some  time,  and  ho  found  as  much  em- 
ployment in  that  city  as  he  could  possibly  undertake  or 
execute.    But  the  profits  which  arose  from  his  paintings 
were  not  proportionable  to  his  profusion  \  and  in  order 
to  extricate  himself  from  the  encumbrances  in  which 
his  extravagance  had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  to 
marry  his  hostess,  who  was  old  and  disagreeable,  but 
very  rich.     Mortified  and  ashamed  at  that  adventure, 
be  returned  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Amsterdam, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  there  for  some  time  fol- 
lowed his  profession  with  full  as  much  success  as  ho  had 
met  with  in  Italy  or  Lyons.    He  returned  to  Rome  the 
second  time  j  and  after  a  year  or  two  spent  there  in  his 
usual  extlravagant  manner,  he  settled  at  Venice.     In 
that  city  his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival, 
which  procured  him  a  very  honourable  reception.     He 
lived  there  highly  caressed,  and  continoally  employed  \ 
but  died  at  the  age  of  38.     He  was  sumptuously  inter- 
red, out  of  respect  to  his  talents  \  and,  although  a  Pr<^ 
lestant,  permitted  to  be  laid  in   consecrated  ground. 
This  painter,  in  his  colouring  and  touch,  resembled  his 
master  Berchem  \  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force 
which  distinguishes  the  great  masters  of  Italy  \  and  it 
is  observed,  that  most  of  his  pictures  seem  to  express 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  mid-day.     His 
pictures  are  not  much  encumbered  %  a  few  figures,  some 
animals,  and  a  little  landscape  for  the  back-grounds^ 
generally  comprise  the  whole  of  his  composition.    How- 
ever, some  of  his  subjects  are  often  more  extensive,  con- 
taining more  objects,  and  a  larger  design.     His  works 
are  as  mach  sought  after,  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  met 
with. 

JARGON,  or  Zircon,  a  kind  of  precious  stone 
found  in  Ceylon.  This  mineral  contains  a  peculiar 
earth,  called  jargonia^  or  %irconia  ;  for  an  account  of 
the  properties  of  which,  see  CHEMISTRY^  page  611  \ 
see  also  MiKERALOGT  Indes, 

JARGONIA,  or  Zircokia,  in  Chemistry^  a  pecu- 
liar earth  obtained  from  the  precedipg  mineral.  See 
6h£MI8TRY,  p.  611. 

JARIMUTH,.  Jarmuth,  or  JertmotA,  Josh.  xv.  a 
town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Sleuiheropolis,  westward,  (Jerome).  Thought  to  be 
the  same  with  Ranioth  and  Remeth,  Joshua  xix.  and 
Nehem.  x.  2.  (Reland). 

JARNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Orleanois,  and 
in  Angumoif,  remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  by 
Hnnry  III.  over  the  Huguenots  in  1569*  It  is  seated 
en  the  river  Cbarente,  in  W.  Long»  o«  13.  N.  X^at. 
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JAROSLOW,  a  handsome  town  of  Poland^  in  the  j«roilow 
palatinate  of  Russia,  with  a  strong  citadel.  It  is  re* 
markable  for  its  great  fair,  its  handsome  buildings,  and 
a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after  which 
they  took  the  town.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Saine,  in 
£.  Long.  22.  23.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

JASHER,  The  Book  of..  This  is  a  book  which 
Joshua  mentions,  and  refers  to  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  *'  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies :  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher  ?'* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  hook  of  JtuJur^ 
or  *^  the  upright,^'  is.     St  Jerome  and  the  Jews  be- 


lieved it  to  be  Genesis,  or  some  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  foretold  be  would  do  won- 
derful things  in  favour  of  his  people.  Huetius  sop- 
poses  it  was  a  book  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  God  wnnld  subvert  the  course  of  nature  in  favour 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  Others  pretend,, 
it  was  public  annals,  or  records,  which  were  styled ^W- 
lice  or  upright^  because  they  contained  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Grotius  believes, 
that  this  book  was  nothing  else  bot  a  song,  made  to 
celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  victory.  This  seema 
the  more  probable  opinion,  because  the  words  cited  by 
Joshua  as  taken  from  this  work,  **  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,'' 
are  such  poetical  expressions  as  do  not  suit  with  histo- 
rical memoirs  \  besides  that  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel 
(i.  i8«)  mention  is  made  of  a  book  under  the  same  ti- 
tle, on  account  of  a  song  made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan. 

JASIONE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
syngenesia  class }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
nnder  the  29th  order,  Campanacea.  See  Botakt 
Index. 

JASMINE.    See  Jasminui^ 
Arabian  Jasmine.     See  Ntctantues,  Botany 
Indes, 

JASMINUM,  Jasmine,  or  Jessamine  Tree^  a  genua 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  diandria  class  j  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Stpiaria. 
See  Botany  Index. 

JASON,   the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  history  of  which  is  obscured  ' 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flourished  about  937  B.  C.    See 
Argonauts. 

JASPACHATES.  See  Jade-stone,^  Mineralo- 
GY  Index* 

JASPER,  a  species  of  mineral  belonging  to  the  sili- 
ceous genus  of  stones,  and  of  which  there  are  many  va- 
rieties, some  of  which  being  extremely  beautiful,  are 
mucb  sought  after,  and  employed  as  trinkets  and  orna* 
ments.    See  Mineralogy  Index. 

JASPONYX,  an  old  term  in  mineralogy,  import- 
ing, as  appears  from  the  name,  a  compound  of  jasper 
and  on^x. 

JATROPHAy  the  Cassada  Plant,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  moncecia  class  \  and  in  the  na* 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccte. 
See  Botany  Index. 

JAVA,  a  large  island  of  the  East  Indies,  Wing  be* 
tween  105^  and  115^  £•  Long,  and  from  6^  to  8^  S. 
LaL  extending  In  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  I  CO*     It  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Borneo,  and 
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lOQth'aMt '  from  the  peninsula  of  MalaecAf  having  So- 
niatra  lying  before  it,  from  wbich  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  panfiage,  now  so  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  SHraits  of  Sanda,  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody  in  the  middle  j  hat  a  flat  coast,  full 
.  of  bogs  and  marshes,  renders  the  air  nnhealthful.  It 
produces  pepper,  indigi^  •ogAf,  tobacco,  rice,  coffee, 
cocoa*nots,  plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fiuits.  Gold  also,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  hath 
been  found  in  it.  It  is  diversified  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers ;  in  all  which  nature  has  very  hottn<- 
tifuUy  bestowed  her  treasure.  M<any  of  the  moun« 
tains  are  so  high  as  le  he  seen  at  the  distance  of 
a  number  of  leagues*  That 'which  is  calkd  the  Bine 
*Mauffiam  is  by  far  the  highest  of  them  all,  and  seen 
the  farthest  off  at  see.  They  have  frequent  and  vesy 
terrible  earthquakes  in  this  island,  which  shake  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjaceat,  to  such  a  degree,  'that 
the  fall  of  the  houses  is  expected  every  moment*  The 
waters  in  the  road  are  oxecssively  agitated,  insomuch 
that  thetr  motion  resembles  that  of  a  boiling  pot; 
and  in  some  placee  the  earth  opens,  which  affords  a 
strange  and  terrible  spectacle.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
epiniott,  that  these  earthquakes  proceed  from  the  mou»> 
tain  Parang,  which  is  full  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
bitumen.  The  fruits  and  plants  of  this  island  are  in 
their  sevsral  kinds  excellent,  and  almost  out  of  nm»- 
ber.  There  are  abundance  of  forests  scattered  over  it, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  such  as  buffakiea, 
tygers,  rhinoceroses,  and  wild  horses,  with  an  infinke 
variety  of  serpents,  some  of  them  of  an  enormous  sixe. 
Crocodiles  are  prodigiously  large  in  Java,  and  are  found 
chiefly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  for,  being  ampbi- 
btous  animals,  they  delight  mostly  in  marshes  and  s»> 
Hannahs.  This  orealure,  like  the  tortoise,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  hot  sands,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them  ;  the  sun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  season,  when 
the  young  run  instantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
short,  no  kind  of  animal  wanting  here:  fowls  they 
have  of  all  sorts,  and  exquisitely  good,  especiaHy  pea- 
cocks, partridges,  pheasants,  wood-pigeons :  and,  for 
curiosity,  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little 
in  form  from  ours  4  but  its  wings,  when  extended^ 
measure  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  size  of 
a  rat.  They  have  feh  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good} 
so  that  for  the  value  of  throe- pence  there  may  be 
enough  bought  to  dine  six  or  seven  men.  They  have 
likewise  a  mukitnde  yf  tortoises,  the  iesh  of  wbioh  is 
very  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who 
think  it  better. 

Very  extravagant  ideas  formerly  prevailed  respect*  ^ 
ing  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Java.  By  a  census 
taken  in  1815,  it  was  found  to  be  4,600,000.  Of 
these,  three  millions  are  in  the  provinces  directly  sub- 
ject to  European  authority  *,  the  rest  are  subject  to  tlie 
native  princes.  The  principal  European  capitals,  Ba^ 
tavia,  Ssmarang, '  and  Surabya,  contain  respectively 
-60,000,  25,000,  and  20,000  inhabitants:  the  chief  na- 
tive capitals,  Surakerta,  and  Yug  Yukerta,  about 
-105,000  each.  The  Chinese,  amounting  to  94,000, 
form  the  most  active  and  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation* 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  island,  of 
which  the  most  comiderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 


teran,  and  the  l^ingt  of  Bantam  and  Japart.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  many  of  the  petty  princes  are  dependant ;  '*" 
but  the  Dutch  are  abeolute  masters  of  the  greatest- part 
of  the  island,  particularly  of  the  north  coast,  though 
there  are  some  of  the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on 
the  south  coast,  who  Still  maintain  their  independency* 
The  natives  of  the  country,  who  are  eatablisbied  in  the 
Beighbourfaood  of 'Batavia,  and  for  a  tract  of  about  40 
leagues  along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam, 
are  immediately  subject  to  the  goveraor-generaL  The 
company  send  dressards,  or  commissaries,  among  them, 
who  administer  justice  and  take  cam  of  the  pablic  re- 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  cnpital  net  nnly  of  this 
island  hut  of  all  the  DuUh  deminioBe  in  India*  It 
is  an  exceeding  fine  city,  situated  in  tlie  latitude  of 
6^  south,  at  the  nmnth  of  the  river  JucaCra,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  a  large  commodious  hay,  which  may  he 
considered  not  only  as  one  of  the  safest  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  -city  is  surrounded  by 
a  rampart  ax  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
stone,  and  fortified  with  22  haatioos.  This  rampart  ia 
environed  by  a  ditch  45  yarda  over»  and  full  of  watev, 
especially  when  the  tides  are  high,  in  the  spring*  The 
ttviennes  to  the  town  are  defended  by  several  forts, 
h  of  which  is  well  furnished  with  excellent  hraas 
no  person  is  suffered  t&  go  beyond  these  forls 
witbout  a  passport*  The  river  Jucatra  passes  through 
the  mt^t  of  the  town,  and  forms  15  canals  of  run* 
ntng  water,  all  faced  witb  free-stone,  and  adorned 
with  trees  that  are  ever  green :  over  these  canals  am 
56  bridges,  besides  those  which  lie  without  the  town. 
The  streets  aare  all  perfectly  straight,  and  each,  ge* 
•nerally  speaking,  thirty  feet  broad.  The  houses  are 
built  of  stone^  afler  the  manner  of  those  in  Holland* 
The  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  has  five  gates  ;  but  there  aae  ten  timea  the  nuBr 
her  of  bouses  without  that  there  are  within  it*  There 
is  a  very  fine  town-house,  four  CaUinist  churches,  be* 
aides  other  places  of  warship  for  all  sorts  of  religions^ 
a  spio-hnys  or  house  of  correction,  an  orphan-house, 
a  magazlHo  of  sea  stores,  several  for  spices,  with  wharfs 
and  cord  manufactories,  and  many  ether  public  build* 
ings.  The  garrison  constats  commonly  of  between 
'2000  and  3000  men*  Besides  the  forts  mentioned 
above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  very  fine 
fegiilar  fortification,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  flanked  with  four  bastions,  j  two  of  which 
command  the  sea,  and  the  other  two  the  town-  It 
is  in  the  citadel  that  tlie  go«ernor*general  of  the  In- 
dies has  his  palace  ;  over  against  which  is  that  of  the 
director-general,  who  is  the  next  person  to  the  gover- 
nor. The  counsellors,  and  other  principal  officers  of 
the  company,  have  also  their  apartments  there  \  as 
have  likewise  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  and  the  a^ 
pothecary..  There  are  in  it,  besides,  arsenals  and  ma- 
gasines  furnished  with  ammunition  for  many  yeara» 
The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inhabited  by  Dutch, 
French,  Portuguese,  f^nd  other  Europeans,  established 
here  on  account  of  trade  ^  but  also  by  a  vast  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Javanese,  Chinese, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboyoese,  Armenians,  natives 
of  the  isle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topasses,  Macassers, 
Timors,  Bougis,  &g.    Of  the  Chinese,  near  30,000 
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retired  in  the  city  till  the  year  1740,  when  the  Dutch, 
pretending  that  ther  were  in  a  plot  against  them,  sent 
a  body  of  troops  into  their  qaarter,  and  demanded 
their  arms,  which  the  Chinese  readily  delivered  up ; 
and  the  ne^ t  day  the  governor  sent  another  body,  with 
otders  to  murder  and  massacre  every  one  of  the  Chi- 
nese, meni  women,  and  children.  Some  relate  tliere 
were  20,000,  others  30,000,  that  were  put  to  death, 
without  any  manner  of  trial :  and  yet  the  barbarous 
governor,  who  was  the  Instrument  of  this  cruel  pro* 
ceeding,  had  the  assurance  to  embark  for  Europe,  ima* 
gining  he  had  amassed  wealth  enough  to  secure  him 
against  any  prosecution  in  Holland  :  but  the  Dutch, 
finding  themselves  detested  and  abhorred  by  all  man* 
kind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  eiideavoured  to  throw 
the  odiom  of  it  upon  the  governor,  though  he  had 
the  hands  of  Jill  the  council  of  Batavia,  except  one, 
to  the  order  for  the  massacre.  The  states,  therefore, 
dispatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
taining orders  to  appf^hend  'the  governor,  and  send 
him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  He  was  accordingly, 
apprehended  at  the  Cape  j  but  was  never  heard  of  af- 
terwards. It  is  supposed  he  was  thrown  over-board  in 
bis  passage  to  Batavia,  that  there  mi^ht  be  no  farther 
inquiries  into  the  matter ;  and  it  is  said,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  geatlemaa  had  amassed,  and  sent  over 
before  him  in  four  ships,  was  cast  away  in  the  passage. 
As  Holland  after  its  annexation  to  France  came  in- 
to a  state  of  hostility  with  Orsat  Britain,  a  British 
force  landed  i«  the  island  in  August  181 1,  and  Bata- 
via the  capital  was  taken  on  the  loth  August.  The 
Detcli  commander  was  afterwards  pursued  to  the  e«St« 
eva  extremity  of  the  island,  and  compeUed  to  capitu- 
late. Under  the  government  of  8rr  Stamford  Rsfficv, 
ouHiy  important  improvements  were  made  in  the  jodi* 
cial  eyatem,  the  celleetion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  fe- 
golation  of  trade.  Agreeably  to  (lie  terms  of  the  peace 
in  1815,  this  island  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  govem- 
nseHl  in  the  kikmrng  year.     See  J  at  a,  8u?rLE- 

MXHT. 

JAVEI/IN,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  spear  five  feet 
mA  a  half  }Qng)  the  shaft  of  which  was  of  woorf, 
with  a  steel  point.-«Enfry  soldier  in  the  Roman  ar- 
miea  had  swea  of  these,  which  were  very  light  and 
ilcoder. 

JAWJ^R,  a  city  of  Sifoeia,  capital  of  a  pfDvince  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  large  Square, 
suerouaded  with  piaixzes.  It  is  f  2  miles  swith*east  of 
Ligaiex,  50  SDath^west  of  Ri^lau,  and  87  east  of 
Prague.    E«  Loaf.  16.  29.  N.  Lat.  jO.  3^. 

JAUNDICE  (derived  from  the  French  ymvuijur, 
**  yelhiwaess,**  of  jinin^,  **  vellovi^) )  a  disease  cnnsisC- 
ing  ia  a  saffaeion  of  the  bfhp,  and  a  rtjection  thereof 
te  Ibe  surface  of  the  body,  whereby  the  whole  eife- 
riir  iiubit  is  diseolovred.     See  MKBteillS  At/e^. 

JAUTS,  a  people  d^Hindostau.  See  ScrrTlEMEWr. 

JAWS.    See  Maxilus. 

Lneked  Jaw^  is  a  spasmodie  contraetlmi  of  the  lower 
jftw,  tXMnmeuly  produced  by  some  external  injury 
aftsetiiig  the  leadona  er  ligamentv.     See  MrtyiciKE 

JAY,  see  Coiivit9,  0RinTtiDt.06T  /ndir^r. 
Jat,  Gull  MiekaH  le^  a  Ffefich  gentieman,  whu^ 
dtftingiaihed  himsetf  by  CMMing  a  pt^jfet  bibb  to*  he 
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printed  at  bis  own  ejfpeuce  in  xo  tolt  folio :  but  he       jay 
ruined  himself  by  that  impression,  first  because  he        I 
would  not  suffer  it  to  appear  under  the  naoM  of  Cardi-    IWyeat.  ^ 
nal  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  Cardinal  Xi-        ' 
menes,  was  ambitious  of  eternizing-  his  name  by  (his 
means  \  and  next,  because  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the 
English  market  y  on  which  Dr  Walton  undertook  hie 
polyglot  bible,  which,  being  more  commodious,  redu- 
ced the  price  of  M.  le  Jay's.     After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean  of  Vexe- 
lay  in  the  Nivernois,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the 
post  of  counsellor  of  state. 

JAZER,  or  Jaser,  in  Ancient  Ge9grap?uf^  a  Levi- 
tical  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Amorrhites  beyond 
Jordan,  10  miliss  to  the  west,  or  rather  south-west,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  15  miles  from  Eseboo,  and  therefore 
situated  between  Philadelphia  and  Heshbon,  on  the 
east  border  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  the 
Jfmorefn  of  Josephos.  In  Jeremiah  xlvtii.  mention  is 
made  of  the  sea  of  Jaxer,  that  is,  a  lake ;  taken  either 
for  an  effusion  or  oversowing  of  the  Arnon,  a  lake 
through  which  it  passes,  or  from  which  it  takes  its 
rise. 

IBERIA,  Spain  so  called  by  the  ancients,  from 
the  river  Iberus.  Iberes  the  people,  from  the  domi- 
native  Iber.    See  Hispania. 

Iberia  was  ako  the  name  of  an  inland  eonntry  of 
Asia,  having  Colchis  to  the  west,  with  a  part  of  Poll* 
tas  \  to  the  north  Mount  Caucasus  \  tm  the  east  Alba* 
nia  ^  and  on  the  south  Armenia  Magna :  Now  tbe 
western  part  of  Georgia  (see  Geoxoia).  Iberia,  ac« 
cording  to  Josephus,  was  first  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
brother  of  Gomer  and  Magog.  His  opmtoa  ia  con- 
firmed by  the  Septuagint ;  for  Meshech  and  Tubal  are 
by  these  interpreters  leodefed  Moicki  and  Iberians. 
We  know  fittfe  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  th« 
reign  of  Mitbridates^  when  ihtit  king,  named  Artoeh^ 
siding  with  that  prineo  againot  Lucullus,  and  after-' 
mrrdo  against  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
great  slaughter }  but  afterwards  obtained  a  peace.  Up- 
on delivering  up  bis  sons  as  hostages.  Little  notice  is 
taken  of  tiM  succeeding  kings  by  the  ancient  bisfori- 
afio^  They  were  prdbwbly  tributsrry  to  the  Bonnms 
till  that  empire  was  tfvertifriKd,  when  this,  with  the 
other  coantries  in  Asia  bordering  on  if,  fell  succeo- 
siv^ly  under  tbe  power  of  the  Saraeens  and  Turks. 

IBERIS,  Sciatica  CftEOfeo,  or  Cofufy-Htji^  a  genus 
of  plaats  belsngiiig  to  tbe  teftadynamia  dass,  and  in 
tbe  aatural  method  mnhinr  under  tbe  59th  order,  SH^ 
qm»a*    See  BoTAmr  InSes, 

IBEX,  aspeeiee  of  goat.  See  Capra,  MAMHtAEf  a 
Index, 

IBIS.    See  TAirtALDS,  OkvitmSLoCrt  Inde9s. 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whose  workt 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remainiirg,  flourished 
^l^i  B.  C.  It  is  said,  that  he  w«»  assavsinateil  by 
robbers;  and  that,  wbeir dying,  he  called  upon  some 
cnroes  he  saw  flying  fobear  wicifese.  Some  time  after, 
one  of  the  murderers  seeing  some  ciMei,  aaid  to  hiv . 
companions,  **  There  are  the  witnesses  of  Ibytus't 
deaclr)**  which  being  reported  (0  the  magistrates,  tha 
asoassino  were  pot  to  the  tortin^,  and  ha vmg  confessed 
the  faof,  were  faangedr  Thence  aiuse  tbe  pfoter6 
XMfOt-  efinise.. 

ICE,. 
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lee.  ICE,  ID  PhyMiiJogy^  a  i^olid,  traDftparent«  and  brittle 

body,  formed  of  some  fluid,  parlicalarly  water,  by 
means  of  cold. 

The  young  Lemery  observes,  that  ice  is  only  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
state  ;  that  the  mere  absence  of  fire  is  su£Bcient  to  ac« 
count  for  this  re-establiKhment ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a  real  fusion,  like  that  of  metals  exposed  to 
the  fire  \  diflering  onlj  in  this,  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  Are  is  necessary  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Galileo 
was  the  first  that  observed  ice  to  be  lighter  than  the 
water  which  composed  it :  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
ice  floats  upon  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  to  that 
of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaction  of  ice  seems 
to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  produced  in  water  by 
freezings  and  which,  being  considerably  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  body  so  much 
specifically  lighter  :  these  air- bubbles,  during  their  pro- 
duction, acquire  a  great  expansive  power,  so  as  to  burst 
the  containing  vessels,  though  evei'  so  strong. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  dissertation  00  ioe,  attributes  the 
increase  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed  \  the 
icy  skin  on  the  water  being  composed  of  filaments, 
which,  according  to  him,  are  found  to  be  constantly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  Angle  of  60°  \  and  which, 
by  this  angular  disposition,  occupy  a  greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  in  different 
trial',  a  14th,  an  i8th,  a  19th  \  and  when  the  water 
was  previously  purged  of  air,  only  a  2 2d  part :  that 
ice,  even  after  its  formation,  continues  to  expand  by 
cold  }  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  some  thick- 
ness, the  fluid  part  being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tQm  of  the  vessel,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
ice  convex  \  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  first  only 
a  14th  part  speoifioally  lighter  than  water,  on  being 
exposed  some  days  to  the  frost,  became  a  X2th  part 
lighter.  To  this  cause  he  attributes  the  bursting  of  ice 
on  ponds« 

vVax,  resins,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
stead of  expanding  like  waterj  liquors,  shrink  in  their 
return  to  solidity :  for  solid  pieces  of  the  same  bodies 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  their  respective  fluids  )  a  proof 
that  these  bodies  are  more  dense  in  their  Solid  than  in 
their  fluid  state.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
olive  oil,  and  the  essential  oil  of  anisee£,  appear  also  to 
shrink  in  th^ir  congelation.  Hence,  the  different  dis- 
positions of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burst  by,  or 
to  resist,  strong  frosts,  are  by  some  attributed  to  the 
jttices  with  which  the  tree  abounds  \  being  in  the  one 
case  watery,  and  in  the  other  resinous  or  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  na- 
tural crystals  of  ice  are  stars  of  six  rays,  forming  angles 
of  60*  with  each  other,  yet  this  crystallization  of  wa- 
ter, as  it  mav  properly  be  called,  seems  to  be  as  much 
affected  by  circumstances  as  that  of  salts.  Hence  we 
find  a  considerable  difference  in  the  accounts  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  describe  these  crystals.  M. 
Mairan  informs  us,  that  they  are  stars  with  six  radii  \ 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  observing  the  figure  of 
frost  on  glass.  M.  Rome  de  L^Isle  determines  the  form 
of  the  solid  crystal  to  be  an  equilateral  octaedron.  M. 
Hassenfntz  found  it  to  be  a  prismatic  hexaedron  >  but 


M.  d' Antio  found  a  method  of  reconciling  these  seem- 
ingly opposite  opinions.  In  a  violent  hail-atorm,  where 
the  hailstones  were  very  large,  he  found  they  had  i»liarp 
wedge-like  angles  of  more  than  half  an  inch  j  and  in 
these  he  supposed  it  impossible  to  see  two  pyramidal 
•tctraedra  joined  laterally,  aod  not  to  conclude  that 
each  grain  was  composed  uf  octsedrons  converging  to  a 
centre.  Some  had  a  cavity  in  the  middle  \  and  be  saw 
the  opposite  extremities  of  two  opposite  pyramids,  which 
constitute  the  octaedron  \  he  likewise  saw  the  octaedron 
entire  united  in  the  middle ;  all  of  them  were  there- 
fore similar  to  the  crystals  formed  upon  a  thread  im- 
mersed in  a  saline  solution.  On  these  principles  M . 
d* Antic  constructed  an  artificial  octaedron  resembling 
one  of  the  largest  hailstones  ^  and  found  that  the  angle 
at  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  was  45^,  bot  that  of  the 
junction  of  tlie  two  pyramids  145*.  It  is  not,  however, 
easy  to  procure  regular  crystals  in  hailstones  where  the 
operation  is  conducted  with  such  rapidity  :  in  snow  and 
hoar-fro<it,  where  the  crystallization  goes  on  more  slow- 
ly, our  author  is  of  opinion  that  he  sees  the  rudiments 
of  octaedra. 

Ice  forms  generally  on  the  surface  of  the  water:  but 
this  too,  like  the  crystallization,  may  be  varied  by  an 
alteration  in  the  circumstances.  In  Germany,  particu- 
larly the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  there  are  three  kinds  of  ice.  i.  That  which 
forms  on  the  surface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  resembling  nuclei  or  small  bail. 
3*  The  ground  ice  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom, 
especially  where  there  is  any  fibrous  substance  to  which 
it  may  adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wasp^s  nest, 
hut  less  regular  \  and  performs  many  strange  effects  in 
bringing  up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by 
means  of  its  inferiority  in  specific  gravity  to  the  water 
in  which  it  is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water  rises  to  the  top,  and  there  unites  into 
large  masses  \  but  the  formation  both  of  this  and  the 
ground  ice  takes  place  only  in  violent  and  sudden  colds, 
where  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  surface  disturbed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  congelation  cannot  take 
place.  The  ground  ice  is  very  destructive  to  dykes 
and  other  aquatic  works.  In  the  more  temperate  Eu- 
ropean climates  these  kinds  of  ice  are  not  met  with. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders ice  not  only  a  desirable,  but  even  a  necessary 
article }  so  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  seme  conse- 
qnenoe  to  fall  upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro- 
curing it.  We  shall  here  take  notice  of  some  attempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  to  discover  a  method  of  produ- 
cing a  sufficient  degree  of  cold  for  tliis  purpose  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  fbund,  however, 
in  the  course  of  these  experiments,  that  ether  was  in- 
comparably superior  to  any  other  fluid  in  the  degree 
of  cold  it  produced.  The  price  of  the  liquor  natu* 
rally  induced  him  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  using  it 
with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  The  thermometer  he 
made  use  of  bad  the  ball  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  scale  was  engravted.  The  various 
fluids  were  then  thrown  upon  the  ball  through  the  ca- 

?iillary  aperture  of  a  small  glass  vessel  shaped  like  a 
bnnel  \  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  so 
slowly,  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  those  fluids  were  used, 
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lee.  which  eTBporate  verj  slowly  i  in  which  €•<«  it  was 
<  ■  ^  I  ^  sufficient  barelj  to  keep  the  ball  moists  without  an/ 
drop  falling  from  \t.  Daring  the  experimenty  the 
thermometer  was  kept  very  gently  turning  round  its 
axis,  that  the  fluid  made  use  of  might  fall  upon  every 
■  part  of  its  hall.  He  found  this  method  preferable  to 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
flnid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of 
anointing  it  constantly  with  a  feather.  The  evapora- 
tion,'and  conwquently  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be  increased  by  blowing  on  the  therinometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  j  though  this  was  not  used  in  the  ex- 
periments noif  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  being  performed  by  one  person,  and  like- 
wi^  thecause  it  occasions  much  uncertainty  in  the  re« 
suits. 

The  room  in  which  the  cxpefiment^  were  made  was 
lieated  to  64^  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  with  water  it  was 
-  reduced  to  ^6^^  viz.  8®  bf  low  that  of  the  room  or  of 
the  water  employed.  Tlie  effect  took  place  in  about 
two  minutes ;  but  though  the  operation  wiuis  continued 
for  a  longer  time,  it  did  not  sink  lower.  With  spirit 
of  wine  it  sunk  to  48°.  The  cold^wss  greater  with 
highly  rectified  spirit  than  with  the  weaker  sort  \  but 
Uie  difference  is  less  than  would  be  expected  by  one 
who  had  never  seen  the  experiment  made.  The  pare 
spirit  produces  its  effect  much  more  quickly.  Oo  uting 
various  other  fluids  which  were  either  compounded 
of  water  and  spirituous  liquors,  or  pure  es^noes,  he 
found  that  the  cold  produced  by  their  evaporation  was 
generally  some  intermediate  degree  betwejen  that  pro- 
duced by  water  and  the  spirit  of  wine.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine sank  the  mercury  three  degrees ;  but  olive  oil  and 
others,  which  evaporate  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  did 
BOt  sensibly  affect  the  thermometer. 

To  observe  bow  much  the  evaporation  of  spirit  of 
wine,  and  consequently  the  cold^rodoced  by  it,  would 
be  increased  by  electricity,  be  put  the  tube  containing 
it  into  an  insulating  handle,  and  connected  it  with  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  which  was  kept  in 
•ctian  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment ;  by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  seemed  to  be  gained, 
i|s  the  mercury  now  sunk  to  47°  instead  of  48°,  at 
which  it  had  stood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three  mi«, 
Jieral  acids,  be  found  that  tbey  heated  the  thermometer 
instead  of  cooling  it  5  which  efl'ect  he  attributes  to  the 
beat  they  tberoAelv.<>s  acquired  by  uniting  with  the  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere.  The  vitriolic  acid,  which  was 
very  strong  and  tran«parent,  raised  the  mercury  to 
X02^,  the  smoking  uitrouM  acid  to  72^,  and  the  marine 
to66«. 
fUtc  The  apparatus  for  using  the  least  possible  quantity 

cctxxvin.  oP  ether  for  freezing  water  consists  in  a  glass  tuhe 
'*  (%*  ^-)  terminating  in  a  capillary  aperture,  which  is 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  bottle  containing  the  ether. 
Hound  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  at  A  some  thread 
i^  wQund,  in  order  to  let  it  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
When  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  stopper  of  the 
bottle  containing  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  just  mentioned  put  in  ixs  room.  The  thread 
round  the  tube  ought  also  to  be'  previously  moistened 
with  water  or  spittle  before  it  is  put  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  eth^'r  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  phial  and 
tube.  Hold  then  the  bottle  by  its  bottom  FG  (fig.  2.) 
^  Vol.  XI.  Fart  L  t 
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and  keeping  it  inclined  as  in  the  figure,  the  small 
stream  of  ether  issuing  out  of  the  aperture  D  of  the 
tube  D£,  is  directed  upon  the  ball  of  the  thermome- 
ter, or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other  liquor 
that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  is  very  vo- 
latile, and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  increasing 
the  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  requisite  to  al- 
low the  air  to  enter  the  bottle  whi|e  the  liquid  flows 
out.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
force  out  the  ether  in  a  continued  stream  at  the  aper- 
ture D* 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  stream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  such  a  quantity  that  a 
drop  might  now  and  then,  every  ten  seconds  for  in- 
stance, fall  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  3^,  or  29*  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  the  atmosphere  was  somewhat 
hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very  good, 
i.  e.  capable  of  dissolving  elastic  gum,  and  has  a  small 
bulb,  not  above  20  drops  of  it  are  required  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  and  abont  two  minutes  of  time ;  but 
the  common  sort  must  be  used  in  greater  quantity,  and 
for  a  longer  time ;  though  at  last  the  thermometer  is 
brought  down  by  this  very  nearly  as  low  as  by  the 
best  sort. 

To  freeze  water  by  the  evaporation  of  ether,  Mr 
Cavallo  takes  a  thin  glasx  tube  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  sealed 
at  one  end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  so  as  to  take  up 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  as  is  shewn  at  CB  in 
fig.  3.     Into  this  tube  a  slender  wire  H  is  also  intro-^S*  3* 
duced,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  twisted  into  a 
spiral,  and  serves  to  draw  up  the  bit  of  ice  when  form« 
ed.     He  then  holds  the  glass  tube  by  its  upper  part 
A  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  keeps  it  conti- 
Doally  and  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other:    whiUt  with  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  phial  containing  the  ether  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  direct  the  stream  on  the  outside  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water  contained  in 
it.     The  capillary  aperture  D  should  be  kept  almost 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  tube  containing  tho 
water  i  and   by  continuing  the   operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  instant ;  and  the  opacity  will  ascend  to  C  in  less 
than  half  a  second  of  time,  which  makes  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance.    This  congelation,  however,  ia  only  super- 
ficial :  and  in  onler  to  congeal  the  whole  qnantiiy  of 
water,  the  operation  must  be  continued  a  miuuCe  or 
two  longer  ;  after  which  the  wire  H  will  be  found  kept 
very  tight  by  the  ice.     The  hand  must  then  be  applied 
to  the  outside  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  soften  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice ;  which  would  otherwise  adhere  very 
firmly  to  the  glass  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the  wire  U 
easily  brings  it  out. 

Sometimes  our  author  was  accustomed  to  put  into 
the  tube  a  small  thermometer  instead  of  the  wire  H  ; 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  very 
curious  phenomenon  unnoticed  by  others,  viz.  that  in 
the  winter  time  water  requires  a  smallar  degree  of  cold 
to  congeal  it  than  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter,  for 
ipstance,  the  water  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when 
the  thermometer  stands  about  30^  \  hot  in  the  summer, 
or  even  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  60%  the  quick- 
silver must  be  brought  down  10,  15,  or  even  more  de- 
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Tee.  g^MS  bdow  the  freezing  poiot  before  any  congelation 
can  take  place.  In  tbe  summer  tioie^  therefore,  a 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  will  be  re- 
quired to  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in 
winter.  When  the  temperature  of  tbe  atroo«phere  has 
been  about  40%  our  author  has  been  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  ether } 
bat  in  summer,  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  are  re- 
quired to  perform  the  effect.  **  Tbere  seems  (says  he) 
to  be  something  in  tbe  air,  which,  besides  heat,  inter- 
fere^ with  the  freezing  of  water,  and  perhaps  of  all 
fluids  \  though  I  cannot  say  from  my  own  experience 
whether  tbe  aboye- mentioned  difference  between  the 
freezing  in  winter  and  summer  takes  place  with  other 
fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,'*  &c. 

The  proportion  of  ether  requisite  to  congeal  water 
aeems  to  vary  with   the  quantity  of  the  lattery  that 
18,  a  large  quantity  of  water  seems  to  require  a  pro- 
portiouably  less  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  it  than  a 
smaller  one.     *'  Jo  the  beginning  of  the  spring  (says 
Mr  Cavallo),  1  froze  a  quarter  of  an-  ounce  of  water 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  ether :  the  apparatus  be- 
ing larger,   though  similar  to  that  described  above. 
Now  as  the  price  of  ether,  sufficiently  good  for  the 
purpose,  is  generally  about  i8d.  or  28.  per  ounce,  it  is 
plain,  that  with  an  ezpence   under  two  shillings,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice-cream,  may  be  made 
in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which  may  afford 
great  eatis faction  to  those  persons,  who,  living  in  those 
places  where  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never  saw  or 
tasted  any  sncb  delicious  refreshonent.     When  a  small 
pieoe  of  ice,  for  instance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight, 
it  required,  the  necessary  apparatus  is  very  small,  and 
the  ex  pence  not  worth  mentioning.     I  have  a  small 
box  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose  j  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  con- 
taining aboot  one  oonce  of  ether )  two  pointed  tubes, 
in  case  one  should  break  i  a  tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a  wire.     With  the  quantity  of 
ether  contained  in  this  small  and  very  portable  appa* 
ratas,  tbe  experiment  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 
A  person  who  wishes  to  perform  such  experiments  in 
hot  climates,  and  in  places  where  ice  is  not  easily  pro* 
oared,  requires  only  a  larger  bottle  of  ether  besides 
the  whole  apparatus  described  above.'*     Electricity  in* 
creases  the  cold  produced  by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  though  the  effect  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  electrified  and  also  the  onelectri- 
fird  stream  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
the  mercury  was  brought  down  two  degrees  lower  in 
the  fojrmer  than  in  the  latter  case. 

Our  author  observes,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may 
be  ipclined  to  repeat  this  experiment,  that  a  cork 
confined  this  volatile  fluid  much  better  than  a  glass 
stopple,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grind  with  soch 
exactness  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether.'  When  a  stopple,  made  very  nicely  out  of  an 
uniform  and  close  piece  of  cork,  which  goes  rather 
tight,  is  put  upon  a  bottle  of  ether,  the  smell  of  that 
fluid  cannot  be  perceived  through  it  ^  bat  be  never  saw 
a  glaaa  stopple  which  could  produce  that  effect.  In 
this  manner,  etber,  spirit  of  wine,  or  any  other  vola- 
tile fluid,  may  be  preserved,  which  does  not  corrode 
cork  by  its  fonee.    When  the  atopptei  however,  it  Tcry 


often  taken  out,  it  becomes  loose,  as  it  will  mIko  be  by 
long  keeping:  in  either  of  which  cases  it  must  be 
changed. 

Bhnk  of  the  IcE^  is  a  name  given  by  the  pilots 
to  a  bright  appearance  near  the  horizon,  occasion- 
ed by  tbe  ice,  and  observed  before  tbe  ice  itself  is 
seen. 

IcE-Boats^  boats  so  constructed  as  te  sari  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland,  particular- 
ly upon  the  river  Maese  and  the  lake  Y.  See  Plate 
CCLXXVIII.  They  go  with  incredible  swiftness^ 
sometimes  so  quick  as  to  affect  the  breath,  and  are 
found  very  nseful  in  conveying  goods  and  passengers 
over  lakes  and  great  rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of 
different  sizes  are  placed  in  a  transverse  form  upon  a 
2t  or  3  inch  deal  board  \  at  the  extremity  of  each  end 
are  fixed  irons,  which  turn  up  in  the  form  of  skaits  \ 
upon  this  plank  the  boat  rests,  and  the  two  ends  serve 
as  oat-riggers  to  prevent  oversetting }  whence  ropes 
are  fastened  that  lead  to  the  head  of  the  mast  in  the 
nature  of  shrouds,  and  others  passed  through  a  block 
across  the  bowsprit :  tbe  rudder  is  made  somewhat  like 
a  hatchet  with  the  head  placed  dovmwards,  which  being 
pressed  down,  cuts  the  ice,  and  serves  all  the  purposes 
of  a  rudder  in  the  water,  by  enabling  tbe  helmsman  to 
steer,  tack,  &c. 

Method  of  making  Ick-Cream.  Take  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cream,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with 
raspberry,  or  currant,  or  pitie,  a  quarter  part  as  macb 
of  the  juice  or  jam,  as  of  the  cream  :  after  beating  and 
straining  tbe  mixture  through  a  cloth,  put  it  with  a 
little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould,  which  is  a  pewter 
vessel,  and  varying  in  size  and  shape  at  pleasure ;  cover 
the  flMNild,  and  place  it  in  a  pail  about  two-thirds  fall  of 
ice,  into  which  two  handfuls  of  salt  have  been  thrown  $ 
torn  tlie  mould  by  the  band-hold  with  a  quick  motion 
to  and  firo,  in  the  manner  used  for  milling  chocolate,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes  \  then  let  it  rest  as  long,  and  torn 
it  again  for  the  same  time  ;  and  having  left  it  to  stand 
half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  the  mould  and' 
to  be  tent  to  table.  Lemon  juice  and  sugar,  and 
the  jnicet  of  yartout  kiodt  of  fruits,  are  frozen  with- 
out cream ;  and  when  cream  is  used,  it  should  be  well 
mixed. 

IcB'H.iUt^  a  sort  of  structure  or  contrivance  common 
upon  the  river  Neva  at  Petersburg,  and  which  affbrd 
a  perpetual  fond  of  amusement  to  the  populace.  They 
are  constructed  in  the  following  manner.  A  scaffolding 
is  raised  opon  the  river  about  30  feet  in  height,  with  a 
landing  place  on  the  top,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a 
ladder.  From  this  summit  a  sloping  plane  of  boards, 
about  fonr  yards  broad  and  30  long,  descends  to  the 
superficies  of  the  river  \  it  is  supported  by  strong  poles 
gradually  decreasing  in  height,  and  its  sides  are  defend- 
ed by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  these  boards  are  laid 
square  masses  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which  be- 
ing first  smoothed  with  the  axe  and  laid  close  to  each, 
other,  are  then  sprinkled  with  water :  by  these  means 
they  coalesce,  and,  adhering  to  tbe  boards,  immediate- 
ly form  an  inclined  plane  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  this  plane  the  tnow  is  cleared  away  for  the  length 
of  200  yardls,  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level 
bed  of  the  river;  and  the  sides  of'this  course,  as  well 
as  the  sides  and  top  of  the  scaffolding,  are  ornamented 
with  fir«  and  pinet.    Each  perton,  being  provided  with 
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j^e.  ^  sledge,  moanU  the  ladder }  and  having  attained  the 
sammtty  he  seats  himself  upon  his  sledge  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  inclined  plane,-  down  which  he  suffers 
it  to  glide  with  considerable  rapidity,  poising  it  as  he 
goes  down }  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 
scent carries  it  above  100  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of 
the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  there  is  usually 
a  eimilar  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  which 
tiegios  where  the  other  ends ;  so  that  the  person  imme- 
diately mounts  again,  and  in  the  same  manner  glides 
down  the  other  inclined  plane  of  ice.  This  diversion 
he  repeats  as  often  as  he  pleases.  The  boys  also  are 
oootinually  employed  in  skaiting  down  these  hills : 
they  glide  chiefly  upon  one  skait,  as  they  are  able 
to  poise  themselves  better  upon  one  leg  than  upon 
two.  These  ice-hills  exhibit  a  pleasing  appearance  up- 
on the  river,  as  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they 
are  ornamented,  as  from  the  moving  objects  which  at 
particular  times  of  the  day  are  descending  without  in- 
termission. 

Ics-House^  a  repository  for  ice  during  the  summer 
flMuths.  The  aspect  of  ice-houses  should  be  towards  the 
east  or  sooth-east,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning  sun 
to  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious  than 
vrarmth  :  for  which  reason  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
ice-house  tend  to  its  disadvantage. 

The  best  soil  for  an  ice-house  to  be  made  in  is  chalk, 
ms  it  conveys  away  the  waste  water  without  any  artifi- 
cial drain  ^  next  to  that,  loose  stony  earth  or  gravelly 
soil.  Its  situation  should  be  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  for 
the  advantage  of  entering  the  cell  upon  a  level,  as  in 
the  drawing,  Plate  CCLXXVIII. 

To  construct  an  ice-house,  first  choose  a  proper  place 
mt  a  convenient  distance  from  the  dwelling-house,  or 
houses  it  is  to  serve :  dig  a  cavity  (if  for  one  family,  of 
the  dimensions  specified  in  the  design)  of  the  figure  of 
■  MR  inverted  cone,  sinking  the  bottom  concave,  to  form 
a  reservoir  for  the  waste  water  till  it  can  drain  off  ^  if 
the  soil  requires  it,  cut  a  drain  to  a  considerable  di- 
stance, or  so  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  side  of  the  hill, 
or  into  a  well,   to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
springs,  and  in  that  drain  form  a  stink  or  air-trap,  mark- 
ed A  by  sinking  the  drain  so  much  lower  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a  partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
or  more  into  the  water,-  which  will  consequently  be  in 
the  trap  j  and  will  keep  the  well  air-tight.     Work  up 
a  sufficient  number  of  brick  piers  to  receive  a  cart- 
wheel, to  be  laid  with  its  convex  side  upwards  to  re- 
ceive the  ice  j  lay  hurdles  and  straw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  ice  drain  through,  and  serve 
as  a  floor*     The  sides  and  dome  of  the  cone  are  to  be 
nine  inches  thick— -the  sides  to  be  done*ia  steened 
brickwork,  u  e,  witlioot  mortar,  and  wrought  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work :  the  filling  in  behind 
should  be  with  gravel,  loose  stones,  or  brick-bats,  that 
the  water  which  drains  through  the  sides  may  the  more 
easily  escape  into  the  well.     The  doors   of  the  ice- 
house should  be  made  as  close  as  possible,  and  bundles 
of  straw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep 
out  th^  air. 

Description  of  the  parts  referred  to  by  the  letters.— 
•'The  line  first  dug  out.  b  The  brick  circumference 
•f  the  cell*  c  The  diminution  of  the  cell  downwards. 
«f  The  lesser  diameter  of  the  celL    <  Th^  cart  wheel 
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or  joists  and  hurdles.  yThe  piers  to  receive  the  wheel       fef . 

or  floor,  g  The  principal  receptacle  for  straw,    h  The  ^  *  '  ^       ' 

inner  passage,  t  the  first  entrance,  k  the  outer  door, 

passages  having  a  separate  door  each.     /  An  air  trap. 

m  The  well,     n  The  profile  of  the  piers.     0  'The  ice 

filled  in.     p  The  height  of  the  cone,      q  The  dome 

worked  in  two  half  brick  arches,     r  The  arched  pas* 

sage.  .  s  The  door- ways  inserted  in  the  walls,     t  The 

floor  of  the  passage,  u  An  aperture  through  which  the 

ice  may  be  put  into  the  cell  j  this  must  be  covered  next 

the  crown  of  the  dome,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth. 

jr  The  sloping  door,  against  which  the  straw  should  bo 

laid.  , 

The  ice  when  to  be  pat  in  should  be  collected  do-' 
ring  the  frost,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  rammed 
down  hard  in  strata  of  not  more  than  a  foot,  in  order 
to  make  it  one  complete  body )  the  care  in  putting  it 
in,  and  well  ramming  it,  tends  much  to  its  preserva- 
tion. In  a  season  when  ice  is  not  to  be  had  in  suflUcient 
quantities,  snow  may  be  substituted* 

Ice  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  place  under  ground, 
by  covering  it  well  with  chaff,  straw,  or  reeds. 

Great  use  is  made  of  chaff  in  some  places  of  Italy  to 
preserve  ice  :  the  ice-house  for  this  purpose  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole  dug  in  tbe  ground  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  easily  carry  oot  n 
drain,  to  let  oot  the  water  which  is  separated  at  any 
time  firom  the  ice,  that  it  may  not  melt  and  spoil  the 
rest.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  line 
the  sides  with  any  thing,  but  leave  them  naked,  and  on- 
ly make  a  covering  of  thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole : 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pore  snow,  or  else  with  ieo 
taken  from  the  purest  and  clearest  water  $  because  they 
do  oot  use  it  as  we  Ao  in  England,  to  set  the  bottles 
in,  i>ut  really  mix  it  with  the  wine.  They  first  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  anywhere  touch  the  sides,  but  ram- 
ming in  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  between :  thej 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover 
the  surface  with  chaffy  and  in  this  manner  it  will  keep 
as  long  as  they  please.  When  they  take  any  of  it 
out  for  use,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff,  and  it 
may  then  be  carried  to  any  distant  place  without  waste 
or  melting. 

It  appears  from  the  investigation  of  Professor  Beck- 
man,  in  his  History  of  Inventions,  that  the  ancients 
from  the  earliest  ages  were  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  preserving  snow  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  liquors  ia 
summer.  "  This  practice,  (he  observes),  is  mentioned 
by  Solomon*;  and  proofs  of  it  are  so  numerous  in* Prov«rfo. 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  that  it  is^^^*  ^S* 
unnecessary  for  me  to  quote  them,  especially  as  they 
have  been  collected  by  others.  How  the  repositories 
for  keeping  it  were  constructed,  we  are  not  expressly 
told }  but  it  is  probable  that  the  snow  was  preserved 
in  pits  or  trenches. 

**  When  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  the  eity  of 
Petra,  he  caused  30  trenches  to  be  dug,  and  filled  with 
snow,  which  was  covered  with  oak  branches;  and  which 
kept  in  that  manner  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  says, 
that  a  covering  of  chaff  and  coarse  cloth  is  suflicieot  3 
and  at  present  a  like  method  is  pursued  in  Portugal. 
Where  the  snow  has  been  collected  in  a  deep  golf, 
some  grass  or  green  sods,  covered  with  dnsg  from  tpe 
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&li«rf  p  pen«,  U  thrown  over  it  i  and  under  these  it  is  60 
well  pieserved,  that  the  whole  Aummer  throiif^h  it  is 
bent  the  distance  of  60  Spanish  (nearly  180  English) 
niilt^  to  Lisbon*  • 

**  When  the  ancients,  therefore,  wished  to  have  cool- 
iiXi^  liqunra,  they  either  drank  the  melted  snow,  or  put 
ftone  of  it  in  their  wine  j  or  they  placed  jars  filled  witb 
wine  in  <he  nnow,  and  sufTe^red  it  to  cool  there  as  long 
as  they  thought  proper.  l*hat  ice  was  also  preserved  for 
the  like  purpose,  is  probable  from  the  testimony  of  va- 
rious authors ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  used  so 
much  in  warm  countries  as  in  the  northern.  Even  at 
present  snow  is  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ^ 
but  in  Persia  ice.  1  have  never  any  where  found  an 
account  of  Grecian  or  Roman  ice-bonses.  By  the  writ- 
ers on  agriculture  they  are  not  mentioned.** 

IcE-Islandf  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ice  collected  lAto  one  huge  solid  mass,  and  float- 
ing about  upon  the  seas  near  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 
— Many  of  these  fluctuating  inlands  are  met  witb  on 
the  coasts  of  Spitzl>f.rgen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
shipping  employed  in  the  Greenland  fishery.  In  the 
midst  of  those  tremendous  masses  navigators  have  been 
arrested  nnd  frozen  to  death.  In  this  manner  th^  brave 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  perished  with  all  his  crew  in 
1553  ;  and  in  the  year  17731  I^<>rd  Mulgrave,  after  e- 
very  eflfort  which  the  mo<«t  finished  seaman  could  make  to 
accomplish  the  end  of  hi.<  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  near  experiencing  the  same  unhappy  fate.  See 
the  account  at  large  in  Phipps*s  Voyage  to  the  North 
Pole.  As  there  described,  the  scene,  divested  of  the 
horror  from  the  eventful  expectation  of  change,  was 
the  most  beautiful  and  pictui^esque :— Two  large  ships 
becalmed  in  a  vast  bason,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
islands  of  various  forms  :  the  weather  clear  :  the  sun 
gilding  the  circumambient  ice,  which  was  low,  smooth, 
and  even  \  covered  witb  snow,  excepting  where  the 
pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  surface  appeared  crystal- 
line with  the  young  ice :  the  small  space  of  sea  they 
were  confined  iu  perfectly  smooth.  After  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  force  a  way  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their 
limits  were  perpetually  contracted  by  its  closing ;  till  at 
length  it  beset  each  vessel  till  tbey  became  immoveably 
fixed.  The  smooth  extent  of  surface  was  soon  lost ; 
the  pressure  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
stvell,  caused  them  to  pack :  fragment  rose  upon  frag- 
ment till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
marn-yard.  The  movements  of  the  ships  were  tremen- 
dous and  involuntary,  in  conjunction  with  the  sur- 
rounding ice,  actuated  by  the  currents.  The  water 
shoaled  to  14  fathoms.  The  grounding  of  the  ice  op 
of  the  ships  would  have  been  equally  fatal :  The  force 
of  the  ice  might  have  crushed  them  to  atoms,  or  have 
lifted  them  out  of  the  water  and  overset  them,  or  have 
left  them  suspended  on  the  summits  of  the  pieces  of  ice 
at  a  tremendous  height,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  or  to  the  risk  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  a  passage  through  the  ice  ;  after  a  perseverance 

.  worthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruitless*  The  comman- 
der, at  all  times  master  of  himself,  directed  the  boats 

•  to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till  they 
arrived  at  navigable  water  (a  task  alone  of  seven  day&), 
and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  England.  The 
boats  were  dntwn  progressively  three  whole  days.    At 


length  a  wind  sprung  up,  the  ice  s^- pa  rated  snRiciently       \ct^ 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  full -nailed  shipn^  which,    ^*hcr|;i, 
aftrr  labouring  against  the  rei>i«ting  firlds  of  ice,  arrived         ' 
on  the  lOih  of  August  in  the  harbour  of  Smeerineberg, 
at  the  west  end  of  Spitzbergen,  bttvreen  it  and  Hack* 
luyt*H  Headlnnd. 

The  forms  assumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  cfi- 
mate  are  extremely  pleading  to  even  the  most  incu- 
rious eye.  The  surface  of  that  which  is  congealed 
from  the  sea  water  (for  we  munt  ullotv  it  two  origins) 
is  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  resembling  white  sufrar, 
and  incapable  of  being  slid  on,  like  the  British  ice.  The 
greater  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length : 
the  lesser  are  the  meadows  of  the  seals,  00  which  these 
animals  at  times  fiolic  by  hundreds.  The  motion  of 
the  lesser  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents:  the  greater, 
which  are  sometimes  200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  move  slow  and  majestically  ;  often  fix  for  a  time, 
immoveable  by  the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  then  pro- 
duce near  the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  cal- 
led the  blink.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields 
produces  a  most  singular  phenomenon  :  it  forces  tlie 
lesser  (if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  several 
acres  square)  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their 
surface;  a  second  and  often  a  third  succeeds )  so  that 
the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  height. 
'  These  float  in  the  sea  like  so  many  rug-ged  mountains, 
and  are  sometimes  500  or  6oo  yards  thick  ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  ThesQ 
are  continually  increased  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the  spray  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
which  falls  on  them.  Those  which  remain  in  this  fro- 
zen climate  receive  continual  growth  ;  otliers  are  gra- 
dually wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  southern  la- 
titudes, and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  till 
they  waste  away,  or  disappear  in  the  boundless  element. 

The  collision  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, is  often  attended  with  a  noise  that  for  a  time 
takes  away  the  sense  of  hearing  any  thing  e)se  ;  and  the 
lesier  with  a  grinding  of  unspeakable  horror.  The  wa* 
ter  which  dashes  against  the  mount ninnits  ice  freezes  in- 
to an  infinite  variety  of  forms  j  and  gives  the  voyager 
ideal  towns,  streets,  churches,  steeple^,  and  every  shape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

IcE-PUmt.  See  Mesembryaxthemum,  Botaky 
Index. 

ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  val* 
leys  between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  are  tho^e  of  the  east  coavt 
of  Spitzbergen  (see  Greenland,  N*  io.)»    They  arc 
seven  in  number,  but  at  considerable  distances  from 
each  other ;  each  fills  the  valleys  for  tracts  unknown 
in  a  region  totally  inaccessible  in  the  internal  parts. 
The  glaciers  •  of  Switzerland   seem  contemptible  to  .^•^  ^*^ 
these  ;  but  present  often  a  similar  front  into  come  lower ^''*^ ' 
valley.    The  last  exhibits  over  the  sea  a  front  300  feet 
high,  emulating  the  emerald   in  colour ;  cataracts  of 
melted  snow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black 
spiring  mountains,  streaked    with   white,   bound    the 
sides,  aud  rise  crsg  above  crae,  as  far  as  eve  can  reach 
in  the  back  ground.  SeePlateCCLXXVl'lJ.  At  times 
immense  fragments  break  ofl^,  and  tumble  into  the  water, 
with  a  most  alarming  dashing.     A  piece  of  this  vivid  f  PAi]p;7<*« 
green  substance  has  fallen,  and  groumled  in  24  fathoms  ^"^J^'C^ 
water,  and  spired  above  the  suxface  '5c  feet  f.    Simi-'^  ^^' 
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Icebrfffff,  lar  icebergt  are  freqaent  in  all  tlie  Arctic  regionf  ;  and 
IccUnd.    to  their  lapiet  is  owing  the  solid  mountainous  ice  whicb 
^  infetfts  those  s«as.— Frost  sports  wonderfully  with  these 

iceiiergs,  and  gives  them  mMJestic  as  well  as  other  most 
singular  forms.  Mas:ies  have  been  seen  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and 
doors,  and  all  the  rich  draperr  of  that  style,  composed 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  scarcely  dare  to  relate, 
of  crystal  of  the  richest  sapphirine  blue }  tables  with 
one  or  more  feet )  and'  often  immense  flat<roofed  tem- 
ples, like  those  of  Luxor  on  the  Nile,  supported  by 
round  transparent  columns  of  cerulean  hue,  float  by  the 
asConi-^btd  spectator.  These  icebergs  are  the  creation 
of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  height  by  the 
falling  of  snows  and  of  raiu,  which  often  instantly 
freezes  and  more  than  repairs  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  melting  sun. 

ICELAND,  a  large  island  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  6^  and  67  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and   between  16  and  24  degrees  of 
west   longitude  ^   its  greatest  length  being  about  7CO 
J  mile*,  and  its  breadth  300. 

Oenml  -I^his  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and 

•ccouai  of  being  liable  to  be  surrounded  with  vasit  quantities  of  ice 
ib«  cjun-  which  come  from  the  polar  seas,  is,  on  account  of  the 
^^*  coldness  of  its  climate,  ver?  inhospitable  j  but  much 

more  so  for  other  reasons.     It  is  exceedingly  subject  to 
earthquakes  j  and  so  full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little 
part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
seems  almost  totally  laid  waste  by  them.     The  best  ac- 
count that  hath  yet  appealed  of  the  island  of  Iceland 
is  in  a  late  publication,  intitied   **  Letters  on  Iceland, 
&c.  written   by  Uno  Von  Troll,  D.  D.  first  chaplain 
to  his  Swedish  majesty.^'     This  gentleman  sailed  from 
London  on  the   I2th  of  July  1772,  in  company  with 
Air  Bank%  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  ship  for  which  lool.  sterling  was  paid  eve- 
ry month.     After  visiting  the  Western  inlands  of  Scot- 
land, they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  August  at  Iceland, 
where  tht-y  cast  anchor  at  Bessestedr  or  Bessastadr,  ly- 
ing in  about  64®  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  western  part  of  the 
inland. .  The  country  had  to  them  the  most  dismal  ap- 
pearance that  can  be  conceived.     '*  Imagine  to  your- 
Keif  (says  Dr  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end 
lo  the  other  presents  to  your  view  ouly  barren  moun- 
tains, whose  sommits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  between  them  fields  divided  by  vitrified  cliffs,  who«e 
high  and  sharp  points  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  to 
deprive  you  of  the  sight  of  a  little  grau  which  scantily 
springs  up  among  them.      These  same  dreary  rocks 
likewise  conceal  the  few  scattered  habitations  of  the 
natives,  and  no  where  a  single  tree  appears  which  might 
afford  shelter  to  friendship  and  innocence.     The  pros- 
pect before  us,  though  not  pleasing,  was  uncommon  and 
surprising.  Whatever  presented  itself  to  our  view  bore 
the  marks  o£  derastation  j  and  our  eyes,  accustomed  to 
behold  the  pleasing  coasts  of  England,  now  saw  nothing 
but  the  vestifies  of  the  operation  of  a  fire,  Heaven  knows 
how  ancient.** 

The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  it  not  nnwbole* 

if  the  eli-    tome,  or  oatnrally  subject  to  excessive  colds,  notwith- 

(«•  standing  its  northerly   situation.      There   have   been 

instances  indeed  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sinking 

U  24*  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  rising  to 
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104*  in  summer.     Since  the  year  1749,  observations    fccland. 
have  been  made  on  the  weather  }  and  the  result  of  these 
observations  bath  been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldness  of 
the  climate  is  thodght  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  of 
consequence  the  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming  un- 
fit for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.   Wood,  which 
formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  island, 
cannot  now  be  raised.     Even  the  hardy  firs  of  Norway 
cannot  be  reared  in  this  island,     lliey  seemed  indeed 
to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high ;  but  then 
their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceased  to  grow.     This 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  storms  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
which  are  very  unfavourable   to  vegetation   of  every 
kind.     In  1772,  Governor  Thodal  sowed  a  little  bar* 
ley,  which  grew  very  briskly  j  but  a  short  time  before 
it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  storm  so  effectually  de- 
stroyed it,  that  only  a  few  grains  were  found  scattered 
about.     Besides  these  violent  winds,  this  island  lies  un- 
der another  disadvantage,  owiug  to  the  floating  ice  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  which  the  coasts  are  often  beset. 
This  ice  comeb  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  easterly 
wind,  and  frequently  in  such  quantities  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  gulfs  on    the  north-west   side  of  the  island,  and- 
even  covers  the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  it  also 
sometimes  drives  to  other  shores.    It  generally  comes  in 
January,  and  goes  away  in  March.     Sometimes  it  only 
reaches  the  land  in  April ;  and,  remaining  there  for  a 
long  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mischief.     It  con^ 
sists  partly  of  mountains  of  ice,  said  to  be  sometimes  60 
fathoms  in  height  ^  and  partly  of  field  ice,  which  is 
neither   so  thick   nor  so  much  dreaded.      Sometimes 
these  enormous  masses  are  grounded  in  shoal- water ;  and 
in  these  cases  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay  year«, 
undissolved,  chilling  the  atmosphere  for  a  great  way 
round.     When  many  such  bulky  and  lofty  ice- masses 
are  floating  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found 
drifting  between  them,  is  so  much  chafed,  and  pressed 
with  such  violence  together,  that  it  sometimes  takes 
fire :  which  circumstance  has  occasioned  fabuloos  ac- 
counts of  the  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  1753  *°^  '754f  ^^'s  <ce  occasioned  such  a  vio- 
lent cold,  that  horses  and  sheep  dropped  down  dead  bv 
reason  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horses  were 
observed  to  feed  open  dead  cattle,  and  the  sheep  ate  off. 
each  other's  wool.    In  1755,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  ef  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one  • 
night  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  five  lines.     In 
1756,  on  the  26th  of  June,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
a  yard,  and  continued  falling  throngh  the  months  of 
July  and  August*     In  the  year  following  it  froze  very 
hard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  island,   which  occasioned  a 
great  scarcity  of  grass.     These  frosts  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.    Besides  these  cala- 
mities, a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  the  ice, 
which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  sheep.     The 
Icelanders  attempt  to  destroy  these  intruders  as  soon  aa 
they  get  sight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  assemble  toge- 
ther, and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which  they 
often  float  off  again.     For  want  of  fire-arms,  they  are 
obliged  to  use  speart  on  these  occasions.    The  gover- 
meot  also  encourages  the  destroction  of  \heM  animals, 
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by  imytBg  a  premium  of  lO  doUart  for  every  bear  that 
is^  killed,  and  purchasing  the  skin  of  him  who  killed 

it. 

Notwithstanding  this  dismal  picture,  however,  taken 
from  Von  TroiPs  letters,  some  tractn  of  ground,  tm  high 
€ultiv0tian^  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by  the 
great  emptfon  of  lava  in  1783.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  above  may  have  been  somewhat  exagge* 

rated. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  seldom  heard  in  Iceland, 
except  in  th^  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  strong.  It  movt  com- 
monly appears  in  dry  weather }  though  there  are  not 
*  wanting  instances  of  its  being  seen  before  or  after  rain, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  which 
prognosticates  bad  weather,  is  likewise  very  frequent 
here  }  as  are  also  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one 
to  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  These  parhelions  are  ob« 
served  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
which  an  intense  degree,  of  frost  has  produced,  and  the 
frozen  vapours  fill  the  air.  Fire-balls,  sometimes  round 
and  sometimes  oval,  are  observed,  and  a  kind  of  ^nis 
faiuus  which  attaches  itself  to  men  and  beasts  \  and  co- 
mets are  also  frequently  mentioned  in  their  chronicles. 
This  last  circumstance  deserves  the  attention  of  astro- 
nomers. 

Iceland,  besides  all  the  inconveniences  already  men- 
tioned, has  two  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  na- 
tives akrida  and  snioflodi:  the  name  of  the  first  imports 
large  pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  down  and  destroy- 


in 
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the  lands  and  houses  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it : 


this  happened  in  1554,  when  a  whole  farm  was  ruined, 
and  thirteen  people  buried  alive.     The  other  word  sig- 
nifies the  eflfects  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  snow,  which 
covers  the  top  of  the  mountains,  rolling  down  in  im- 
mense masses,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage :  of 
this  there  was  an  instance  in  1699,  during  the  night, 
when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabitants 
and  cattle.     This  last  accident  Iceland  has  in  common 
with  all  very  mountainous  countries,  particularly  Swit- 
3        zerland. 
Account  •t     ^«  Iceland  Abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  aprings,  some 
ike  hct       Qf  ^hich  spout  up  into  the  air  to  a  surprising  height. 
Icelllmd^    All  the  jets  d*eau  which  have  been  contrived  with  so 
rrom  Vwi    much  art,  and  at  such  an  enormous  ex  pence,  cannot  by 
TVot'/'t       any  means  be  compared  with  these  wonders  of  nature 
UtUr$.      in  Iceland.    The  water-works  at  Herenhaosen  throw 
up  a  single  column  of  water  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
.  in  circumference  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet;  those  at 
the  Winterkesten  at  Castfel  tl^row  it  up,  but  in  a  much 
thinner  column,    130  feet;   and  the  jet  d*eau  at  St 
Cloud,  which  is  thought  the  greatest  of  all  the  French 
water-works,  casts  up  a  thin  column  80  feet  into  the 
air  ;  but  some  springs  in  Iceland  poor  forth  columns  of 


water  several  feet  in  thickness  to  the  height  of  many 
fathoms ;  and  many  affirm  of  several  hundred  feet. 

*'  These  springs  are  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat; 
but  V9f  have  observed  none  under  x88  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer;  in  some  it  is  19a,  193,  2X2, 
and  in  one  small  vein  of  water  213  degrees.  From 
»om«  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  spring  is  then 
called  laug^  **  a  bath ;''  from  others  it  spouts  with  a 
great  noise,  and  is  then  called  HuER,  or  kitteh  It  is 
very  common  for  some  of  these  spouting  springs  to  close 
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up,  and  others  to  appear  in  their  stead.     All  these  hot    IceUnd. 
waters  have  an  incrusting  quality,  so  that  we  very  com- '       v      '* 
monlj  find  the  exterior  surfiice  from  whence  it  bursts 
forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind,  which  almost  resedi- 
bles  chased  workj  and  which  we  at  first  took  for  lime, 
but  which  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr  Bergman  to  be 
of  a  siliceous  or  flinty  nature.     In  some  places  the  wa- 
ter tastes  of  sulphur,  in  others  not ;  but  when  drank  as 
soon  as  it  is  cold,  tastes  like  common  boiled- water.  The 
inhabitants  use  it  at  particular  times  for  dyeing ;  and 
were  they  to  adopt  proper  regulations,  it  might  be  of 
still  greater  use.  Victuals  may  also  be  boiled  in  it,  and 
milk  held  over  its  steam  becomes  sweet ;  owing,  most 
probably,  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  water,  as  tba 
same  effect  is  produced   by  boiling  it  a  long  time  over 
the  fire.     They  have  begun  to  make  salt  by  boiling  sea 
water  over  it,  which  when  it  is  refined,  is  very  pure 
and  good.     The  cows  which  drink  this  hot  water  yield 
a  great  deal  of  milk.     Egbert  Olafsen  relates,  that  the 
water  does  not  become  turbid  when  alkali  is  thrown 
into  it,  nor  does  it  change  the  colour  of  syrup  of  violets. 
Horrebow  asserts,  that  if  you  fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the 
spouting  springs,  the  water  will  boil  over  two  or  three 
times  while  the  spring  throws  foKh  its  water ;  and  if 
corked  too  soon,  the  bottle  will  bnrst.  4 

**  Among  the  many  hot  springs  to  be  met  with  in  A.  partici- 
Iceland,  several  bear  the  name  m  geyser :  the  following '^'^•••"^ 
is  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  of  that  name,  ^11^^*^ 
and  in  the  whole  island.    It  is  about  two  days  journey  Omtter. 
from  Heel  a,  near  a  farm  called  HaukaduL     Here  a 
poet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  painting  whatever 
nature  has  of  beautiful  and  terrible,  united  in  one  pic- 
ture, by  delineating  this  surprising  phenomenon.     Ke- 
present  to  yourself  a  large  field,  where  yon  see  on  one 
side,  at  a  great  distance,  high  mountains  covered  with 
ice,  whose  summits  are  generally  wrapped  in  clouds,  so 
that  their  sharp  and  unequal  points  become  invisible. 
Thit  loss,  however,  is  compensated  by  a  certain  wind, 
which  causes  the  clouds  to  sink,  and  cover  the  mountain 
itself,  when  ita  summit  appears  as  it  were  to  rest  on  the 
clouds.    On  the  other  side  Hecia  is  seen,  with  its  three 
points  covered  with  ice,  rising  above  the  clouds,  and, 
with  the  smoke  which  ascends  from  it,  forming  other 
clouds  at  some  distance  from  the  real  ones :  and  on  an- 
other side  is  a  ridge  of  high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
boiling  water  from  time  to  time  issues  forth ;  and  fur- 
ther on  extends  a  marsh  of  about  three  English  miles 
in  eircumference,  where  are  40  or  50  boiling  springs, 
from  which  a  vapour  ascends  to  a  prodigious  height.— 
In  the  midst  of  these  is  the  greatest  spring  ^cy^^  which 
deserves  a  more  exact  and  particular  account.     In  tra- 
velling to  the  place,  about  an  English  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Aver,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  still  divi- 
ded us,  we  heard  a  loud  roaring  noise,  like  the  rushing 
of  a  'torrent  precipitating  itself  from  stopendous  rocks. 
We  asked  our  guide  what  it  meant ;  he  answered,  it 
was  geyeer  roaring  ;  and  we  soon  saw  with  our  naked 
•yes  what  before  seemed  almost  incredible. 

*'  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which 
the  water  gushes  cannot  well  be  determined  ;  for  some- 
times the  water  snnk  down  several  fathoms,  and  some 
seconds  passed  before  a  stone  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperture  reached  the  anrface  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itself  was  perfectly  round,  and  19  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 
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IceUnd.    meter,  and  terminated  id  vl  baton  59  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  the   pipe   and   the   baspn    were  covered  with  a 
rough  Btalactitic  rind,  which  bad  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water:  the  outermost  border  of  the  bason 
h  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higrher  than  the  pipe  itself. 
The  water  here  spouted  several  times  a-day,  but  always 
by  starts,  and.  after  certain  intervals.     The  people  who 
lifed  in    the  neighbonrbood  told   us,   that   they  rose 
higher  in  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other  times  ^ 
and  Egbert  Olafben  and  several  others  affirm,  that  it  has 
spouted  to  the  height  of  60  fathoms.     MoH  probably 
tliey  guessed  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that  account  their 
oalcnlation  may  be  a  little  extravagant ;  and  indeed  it  • 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was  ever  thrown  up 
so  high,  though  probably  it  sometimes  mounts  higher 
than  when  we  observed  it.     The  method  we  took  to 
observe  the  height  was  aa  follows.     £very  ooe  in  com- 
pany wrote  down,  at  each  time  that  the  Water  spouted, 
bow  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown,  and  we  af- 
terwards chose  the  medium.     The  first  column  marks 
the  spoutings  of  tlie  water,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  one  another  j  the  second,  the  time  when  these 
effusions  happened  j  the  third,  the  height  to  which  the 
water  rose ;  and  the  last,  how  long  each  spouting  of 
continued. 
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Time. 


X  At  VI  42  ro. 

2 31 

3 VII 16 

4 3« 

5 51 

6— VIII 17 

7 29 

8 36 


Height. 
30  feet. 

6 

12 

60 
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Duration. 

20  seconds. 
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The  pipe  was  now  for  t||e  first  time  full  of  water,  which 
raa  alowiy  into  the  bason. 
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**  At  35  minotes  after  twelve  we  heard,  as  it  were, 
three  discharges  ef  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
It  shake :  the  water  iowed  over  immediately,  hot  in- 
vtantly  sunk  again.  At  eight  minotes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bason.  At  15  mi- 
antes  after  three,  we  again  heard  several  subterranean 
noises,  though  not  so  strong  as  before.  At  43  mi- 
nutes after  four,  the  water  flowed  over  very  strongly 
during  the  apace  of  a  minute.  In  six  minutes  after, 
we  heard  many  loud  subterraneous  discharges,  not  on- 
ly near  the  spring,  but  aUo  from  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  rocks,  where  the  watar  spouted.  At  51  nii- 
iNites  after  six,  the  fountain  spouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  four  minutes. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  sunk  down  very  low  into  the 
pipe,  and  %vas  entirely  quiet  during  several  minutes  j 
but  soon  began  to  bubble  again :  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe. 

**  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  these 
waters  is  excessive :  it  not  only  prevents  the  stones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  sinking,  but 
erea  throws  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together 
tbe  water.    When  the  bason  was  full,  we  placed 


ourselves  ^before  the  sun  in  such  a  manner  that  we  Iceland, 
could  see  our  shadows  in  the  water ;  when  every  one  ^  4  '^ 
observed  round  the  shadow  of  his  own  bead  (though 
not  round  that  of  tlio  heads  of  others)^  a  circle  of  al- 
most the  same  colours  which  compose  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.^  This  most  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  the  vapoors  exhaling  from  the 
water. 

*'  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  spring  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  spouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  jards  each  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  issued  was  not  so 
wide  as  the  other :  we  imagined  it  possible  to  stop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  stones  into  it,  and 
even  flattered  ourselvetf  that  our  attempts  had  suc- 
ceeded: but,  to  our  astonishment,  the  water  gushed 
forth  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  hastened  to  tha 
pipe,  and  found  wll  the  stones  thrown  aside,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
these  large  springs  the  waters  were  hot  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  tasted  a  little  of  sulphur ;  hot  in  other 
respects  it  was  pure  and  clean  In  the  smaller 
springs  of  the  neighbourhood  the  water  was  tainted  : 
in  some,  it  was  as  mqddy  as  that  of  a  clay-pit :  in 
others,  as  white  as  milk ;  and  in  some  few,  as  red  as  - 
blood.  ^ 

**  Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  basal tes,  which Accniint  nf 
the  lower  sort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon  the  bntnltic 
each  other  by  the  giants,  who  made  use  of  superna- 1^^<"^*  ^^' 
tural  force  to  eflFect  it.     They  have  generally  from 
three  to  seven  sides  ^  and  are  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
thickness,  and  from  12  to  16  yards  in  length,  without  • 
any  horizontal  divisions.     Bnt  sometimes  they  are  only 
from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  they  ar« 
then  very  regular,  insomuch  that  they  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  for  windows  and   door-posts.     In  some 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the  - 
lava,  or   more  fjnequently  among  the  tufa ;   in  other 
places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces  of  broken 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.     Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  or  three  miles  in   ' 
length.    In  one  roountaih  they  have  a  aingolar  appear- 
ance :  on  the  top  the  pilhirs  lie  horizontally,  in  the 
middle  they  are  sloping  $  the  lowest  are  perfectly  per* 
pendicolar }  and  in  some  parts  they  are  bent  into  a 
semicircular  figure.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  basaltes    • 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  Staffa  \  though  in 
some  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a  gray.     Some 
we  observed  which  were  of  a  blackish  gray,  and  con- 
posed  of  several  joints.     Another  time  we  observed  a   -. 
kind  of  porous  glassy  stone,  consequently  a  lava,  which 
was  BO  indistinctly  divided,  that  we  were  for  some  time 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  it  was  basaltes  or  not,    . 
though  at  last  we  all  agreed  that  it  was. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  %aA  • 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  malachites.  Horrebow 
speaks  of  native  silver.  A  stratum  of  aulphor  is  found 
near  Myvatn  fron  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickneat;' 
partly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a  deep  orange. 
Immediately  over  the  sulphor  is  a  bljoe  earth  j  ab^e 
that  a  vitriolic  and  aluminous  one  \  and  beneath  the  • 
sulphur  a  reddish  bole.  6 

At  what  time  the  island  of  Iceland  was  first  peopled  Hut«nr  •f 
is  uncertain.  An  English  colony  indeed  is  said  to^^  ttl**'- 
have  been  settled  there  in  the  bo|[inoing  of  the  fifth 
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ceotury ;  but  of  tbis  tbcre  are  not  stifficient  proofs. 
There  is,  howeTer,  re«gon  to  suppose  that  the  English 
and  Irish  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe- 
gians }  for  the  celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
description  of  the  island.  But  of  the  original  inhabi* 
tants  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  any  thing,  as  the  Ice- 
land chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Norwegians.  What  thfy  relate  is  to  the  following 
purpose. 

'Naddo<}r9  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Iceland  in  86 1 y  and  named  the  troontry  Snihiand^ 
*<  Snow-land,'*  on  account  of  the  great  Quantities  of 
snow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered* 
He  did  not  remain  there  long  {  but  on  his  return  ex- 
.tolled  the  country  ta  such  a  degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarson,  an  entcqiriding  Swede^  was  encouraged  by 
his  account  to  go  in  search  of  it  in  864.  He  sailed 
•quite  round  the  island,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gar*- 
daUholmvr^  or  Garder'i»  island.  Having  remained  in 
Iceland  daring  tlte  winter,  he  returned  in  the  spring  to 
Norway,  where  he  described  the  new-discovered  island 
34  a  pleaiiant  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
desire  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greatest 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  uudertak<^  a*  vojage  thither* 
As  the  compass  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  discovery.  By 
the  way  he  visited  his  friends  at  Ferro ;  and  having 
Sailed  farther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he 
dismissed  the  second,  which  returned  to  the  ship  again, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  Tlie  last  trial  proved  more 
successful  \  the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland, 
where  the  ship  arrived  a  few  days  after.  Floke  staid 
here  the  whole  winter  with  his  company;  and,  be- 
cause he  found  a  greal  deal  of  floating  ice  on  the  north 
side,  he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iceland^  which  it 
has  ever  since  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
spring,  Fioke,  and  those  that  had  been  with  him,  made 
a  very  diffrrent  description  of  the  country.  Floke  de- 
scribed it  as  a  wretched  place^  while  one  of  his  com- 
panions named  Thontifr^  praised  it  sa  highly,  that  he 
affirmed  hotter  dropped  from  every  plant  *,  which  ex- 
travagant commendation  procui'ed .  him  the  name  of 
Thoralfr-smior^  or  Butter-Thorulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  logolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr  undertook 
one  in  874.  They  spent  the  winter  on  the  islantt,  and 
determined  to  settle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
necessary  for  the  comfortable  establishment  of  a  colony, 
and  Leifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  afi»ist  in  the  war 
in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  yearn,  they 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
considerable  number  of  people,- with  the  necessary  tools 
and  instruments  for  making  the  country  habitarble  \  and 
the  other  imported  his  acquired  treasures.  After  this 
period  many  people  went  there  to  settle  \  and,  in  the 
spare  of  60  years,  the  whole  island  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  emigration  of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  issue  an  order,  that  no  one  should  sail  from 
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Norway  to  Iceland  without  paying  foor  oonces  of  fine    Isrlasd. 
silver  to  the  king.  *      m      * 

Besides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  soon  commen- 
ced }  and  the  Icelandic  histories  are  full  of  the  accounts 
of  their  battles.  To  prevent  these  conflicts  for  the  future, 
a  kind  of  chief  was  chosen  in  928,  upon  whom  great 
powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the  speaker  10 
all  their  public  deliberations;  pronounced  sentence  in 
d»£Bcult  and  intricate  cases 5  decided  all  disputes;  and 
puhlished  new  laws,  after  they  had  been  received  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  at  large  :  but  he  bad  no 
power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation  and  con- 
sent of  the  rest.  He  tlierefore  assembled  the  chiefs 
whenever  the  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it ;  and 
after  they  had  deliberated  among  themselves,  he  repre- 
sented the  opinion  of  tlie  majority  to  the  people,  whose 
assent  was  necessary  before  it  coold  be  considered  as  a 
law.  His  authority  among  the  chiefs  and  leaders, 
however,  was  inconsiderable,  as  he  was  chosen  by  them 
and  retained  his  place  no  longer  than  while  he  preser- 
ved their  confidence. 

This  institution  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  openly 
waged  war  with  each  other ;  and,  by  their  intestine 
conflicts,  so  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be- 
came at  last  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  enterprising 
men  ;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  case,  wantonly 
abused  their  power  to  the  oppression  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  disgrace  of  humanity.  Notwithstanding 
these  troobles,  however,  the  Icelanders  remained  frea 
from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1 261 ;  when  the  greatest  part 
of  them  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Hakans 
king  of  Norway,  promising  to  pay  him  tribute  upon 
certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them ;  and  the 
rest  followed  their  example  in  1 264.  Afterwards, 
Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  subject  to 
Denmark.  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  island 
was  committed  to  a  governor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  a- year ;  thongfi,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  ought  to  have  resided  in  Iceland.  As  the  coun- 
try suflared  incredibly  through  the  absence  of  its  go- 
vernors, it  was  resolved  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
should  reside  there,  and  have  their  seat  at  Bessesstedr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  under  him  a 
bailifi',  two  laymen,  a  sherifl^,  and  21  sytsehnen^  or  ma- 
gistrates who  superintend  small  districts ;  and  almost 
every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark. 

At  the  first  settlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  Manner* 
they  lived  in  the  aame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  their 8c r.  of  tbc 
own  country,  namely,  by  war  and  piracy.     Their  si- IceUnden. 
tuation  with  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  however, 
soon  obliged  them  to  apply  to  other  states,  in  order  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  their  colony  from 
subjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.     For  this  purpose  they 
often  sailed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  F.ngland, 
and    Scotland.     The  travellers,    at  their  return  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  state 
of  those  kingdoms  through   which  they  passed.     For 
this  reason,  history,  and  what  related  to  science,  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republican  form  of 
government  lasted  ;  and  the  great  number  of  histories 
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Iceland.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  countrj,  show  at  least  the  desire 
of  the  Icelanders  to  be  instructed.  To  secure  them- 
selves, therefore,  against  their  powerful  neighbours, 
they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  historical  knowledge. 
Thej  likewise  took  great  pains  in  studying  perfectly 
their  own  laws,  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of 
their  internal  security.  Thus  Iceland,  at  a  time 
when  ignorance  and  obscurity  overwhelmed  the  rest  of 
Europe,  was  enabled  to  produce  a  considerable  number 
of  poets  and  historians.  When  the  Christian  religion 
was  introduced,  about  the  end  of  the  loth  century, 
more  were  found  conversant  in  the  law  than  could  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitante.  Fishing  was  fol- 
lowed among  them  }  but  they  devoted  their  attention 
considerably  more  to  agriculture,  which  has  since  en- 
tirely ceasetl. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  great  change  both  in  their  character  and 
way  of  life,  viz.  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  then*  subjection  first  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  side,  conmianded 
them  to  desist  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi- 
tions )  the  secular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  necesf^ary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
and,  since  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  those  which  are  preserved  in  their 
histories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themselves  to  fishing 
«nd  breeding  of  cattle.     They  are    middle-sized  and 
well  made,  though  not  very  strong ;  and  the  women 
are  in  general  ill-featured.     Vices  are  much  less  com- 
mon among   them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  tha  people. 
Though   their   poverty   disabks  them   from  imitating 
the  hospitality  of  their  ancestors  in  all  respects,  yet 
they  continue  to  show  their  inclination    to  it  :    they 
cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  to  spare,  and 
express  the  utmost  joy  and  satisfaction  if  you  are  plea- 
sed with  their  gift.     They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.    An  Icelander 
never  passes  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with- 
out previously  taking  oS  his  hnt,  and  imploring  the 
divine  protection  }  and  he  is  always  thankful   for  the 
protection  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  passed  the  dan- 
ger in  safety.     They  have  an  inexpressible  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  nowhere  so  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  settles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  ever  such  advantageous  terms  should  be  offered 
him.     On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  ascribe  any  great 
industry  or  ingenuity  to  these  people.     They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  along  been  accus- 
tomed, without  thinking  of  improvements.     They  are 
not  cheerful  in  conversation,  but  simple  and  credulous; 
and  have  no  aversion  against  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an    opportunity.      When   they   meet   together,   their 
chief  pastime  consists  in  reading  their  history.     The 
master  of  the  house  makes  the  beginning,  and  the  rest 
continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.      Some   of 
them  know  these  stories  by  heart ;  others  have  them 
in  print,  and  others  in  writing.     Besides  this,  they  axe 
great  players  at  chess  and  cards,  but  only  for  their 
amusement,  since  they  never  play^  for  mouey  j  which, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  formerly  in  use  among 
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them;   since  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is  im-    Icelnnd. 
posed  upon  those  who  play  for  money.  V— v    "^ 

The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  i^lte-,^  .  ^ 
ration  in  their  dress  from  what  was  formerly  in  use.  ^  ^"^ 
The  men  all  wear  a  linen  shirt  next  to  the  skin,  with 
a  short  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 
When  they  travel,  another  short  coat  is  put  over  all. 
The  whole  is  made  of  coarse  black  cloth,  called  wad^ 
tnal ;  but  some  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  large  three-cornered  hats,  and  on 
the  feet  Iceland  shoes  and  worsted  stockings.  Some 
of  them  indeed  have  shoes  from  Copenhagen  \  but,  as 
they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  generally  make 
their  own  shoes,  sometimes  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequently  of  sheeps  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cutting  a  square  piece  of  leather,  rather  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  this  they  sew  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on  with  leather 
thongs.  These  shoes  are  convenient  enough  where  the 
country  is  level  \  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  walk  with  them  amongst 
the  rocks  and  stones,  though  the  Icelanders  do  it  with 
great  ease. 

The  women  are  likewise  dressed  in  black  wadmal. 
They  wear  a  bodice  over  their  shifts,  which  are  sewed 
up  at  the  bosom  ;  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be- 
fore with  long  narrow  sleeves  reaching  down  to  the 
wrists.  In  the  opening  on  the  side  of  the  sleeve,  they 
have  buttons  of  chased  silver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
each  button ;  on  which  the  lover,  when  he  buys  them 
in  order  to  present  them  to  his  mistress,  takes  care  to 
have  his  name  engraved  along  with  hers.  At  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  fixed,  of  about 
three  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  silk,  and  frequently 
trimmed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoat  is  likewise  of 
wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the 
top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  silver  or  some  other  metal,  to 
which  they  fasten  the  apron,  which  is  also  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chased  silver. 
Over  all  this  they  wear  an  upper  dress  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Swedish  peasants  *,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  is  wider  at  bottom :  this  is  close  at  the 
neck  and  wrists,  and  a  hand^s-breailth  shorter  than  the 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a  facing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  they 
wear  gold,  silver,  or  brass  rings.  Their  head-dress 
consists  of  several  cloths  wrapped  round  the  head  al- 
most as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  fast  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  serves  more  for  warmth  than  orna- 
mept.  Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  this  head-dress 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they 
are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner;  the  bride 
wears,  close  to  the  face,  round  her  head-dress,  a  crown 
of  silver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  roond  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  the 
other  rests  on  her  shoulders.  Besides  these,  she  wears 
a  lesser  chain,  from -whence  generally  hangs  a  little 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  to  put  some  kind  of  per- 
fume in  it.  This  dress  is  worn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorer  sort  have  it  of  coarse  wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brass ;  and  those  that  are  in  easier  cir- 
cumstances have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  silver  orna- 
ments giU. 
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Ice1;.n<1.  SToaring  to  avast  btight ;  many  parts  of  \9htch  have 
felt  the  effects  of  Bre,  and  in  some  of  the  melted  rocks 
are  large  cavities.  Budda-lckkur^  a  rock  ad  one  end  of 
this  mountain,  is  also  volcanic,  and  has  in  it  a  great 
cavern  hung  with  stalactittg.  The  name  of  Solvahamar 
is  given  to  a  tremendous  range  of  volcanic  rocks,  com- 
posed entirely  of  slagi),  and  covered  in  the  season  with 
sea-fowl.  It  would  be  endless,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fire  in  various 
forms,  either  by  having  been  vitrified,  changed  into  a 
fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  of 
having  run  for  miles  in  a  sloping  course  towards  the 


sea. 
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These  volcanoes,  though  so  dreadful  in  their  effects, 
seldom  begin  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning. 
A  subterraneous  rumbling  noise,  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  the  erup- 
tion for  several  days,  with  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burst  forth  \ 
many  fiery  meteors  are  observed,  but  generally  un- 
attended with  any  violent  concussion  of  the  earth, 
though  sometimes  earthquakes,  of  which  several  in- 
stances are  recorded,  have  accompanied  these  dreadful 
conflagrations.  The  drying  up  of  small  lakes,  streams, 
and  rivulets,  is  also  considered  as  a  sign  of  an  impend- 
ing eruption  \  and  it  is  thought  to  hasten  the  eruption 
when  a  mountain  is  so  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
are  stopped  up  through  which  the  exhalations  former- 
ly found  a  free  passage.  Hie  immediate  sign  is  the 
bursting  of  the  mass  of  ice  with  a  dreadful  noise  \ 
flames  then  issue  forth  from  the  earth,  and  lightning 
and  fire  balls  from  the  smoke  j  stones,  ashes,  &.c.  are 
thrown  out  to  vast  distances.  Egbert  Olafsen  relates, 
that,  in  an  eruption  of  Kattle  gi'aa  in  1755*  a  stone 
weighing  290  pounds  was  thrown  to  the  distance  of  24 
Englibb  miles.  A  quantity  of  white  pnmice  stones  is 
thrown  up  by  the  boiling  waters  :  and  it  is  conjectured 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 
the  sea,  as  a  quantity  of  salt,  sufficient  to  load  several 
horses,  has  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain 
has  ceased  to  burn. 

To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  so  many  dreadful  vol- 
canoes, which  from  time  immemorial  have  contributed 
to  render  this  dreary  country  still  less  habitable  than  it 
i§        is  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limiti:. 
The  coun-  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  account  of  that  which 
try  alraoit  happened  in  1783,  and  which  from  its  violence  seems 
bv*au*eran- '®  ^*^®  ^^®"  unparalleled  in  history, 
tion  in  ^^^  ^^^  signs  were  observed  on  the  ist  of  June  by 

1783.  a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  western  part  of  the 

province  of  Skapter/ia/L  It  increased  gradually  to  the 
iitb,  and  became  at  last  so  great  that  the  inhabitants 
quitted  (heir  houses,  and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the 
ground.  A  continual  smoke  or  steam  was  perceived 
rising  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  unin- 
habited parti  of  the  country.  Three  fire-spouts j  aa 
they  were  called,  broke  out  in  different  places,  one 
ID  Ulfarsdal^  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  river  Skapta;  the 
other  two  were  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  river 
called  liwerfisfliQt.  The  river  Skapta  takes  its  rise  in 
the  north  east,  and  running  first  westward,  it  turns  to 
the  south,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  a  south-east  direction. 
Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  24  English 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  some  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  IQQ  or  15O1  and  its  breadth  in  some 


places  100,  50,  or  40  fathoms.     Along  the  whole  of  this    Iceland, 
part  of  its  course  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though  there 
are  no  considerable  cataracts  or  falls.     There  are  seve* 
ral  other  such  confined  channels  in  the  country,  but  this 
is  the  most  considerable. 

The  three  fire-spouts,  or  streams  of  lava,  which  bad 
broke  out,  united  into  one,  after  having  risen  a  consi- 
derable height  into  the  air,  aiTtving  at  last  at  such  an 
amazing  altitude  as  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  200  English  miles ;  the  whole  country,  for  double 
that  distance,  being  covered  with  a  smoke  or  steam  not 
to  be  described. 

On  the  8th  of  June  this  fire  first  became  visible. 
Vast  quantities  of  sand,  ashes,  and  other  volcanie 
matters  were  ejected,  and  scattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high.  The 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  sand,  brimstone,  and  ashes, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  continual  darkness  ^ 
and  considerable  damage  was  done  by  the  pnmice 
stones  which  fell,  red  hot,  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  these  a  tenacious  substance  like  pitch  fell  in  vast 
quantity  ;  sometimes  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  po  le^s 
destructive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  shower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  became  very 
visible,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
stream,  at  others  in  flashes  or  flames  s^en  at  the  dis- 
tance of  30  or  40  Danish  miles  (180  or  240  of  ours), 
with  a  continual  noise  like  thunder,  which  lasted  the 
whole  summer. 

The  same  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  t^ 
vast  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  streams  on  the 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  broaght 
it  down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain-water  was 
much  impregnated  with  acid  and  other  salts,  so  as  to  be 
highly  corrosive,  and  occasion  a  painful  sensation  when 
it  fell  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  distance  from 
the  fire  the  air  was  excessively  cold.  Snow  lay  opoa 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  some  places;  and  in 
others  there  fell  great  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
very  much  damage  to  the  cattle  and  every  thing  with- 
out doors.  Thus  the  grass  and  every  kind  of  vege* 
tation  in  those  places  nearest  the  fire  was  destroyed, 
being  covered  with  a  thick  crust  of  sulphureous  and 
sooty  matter.  Such  a  quantity  of  vapour  was  raised 
by  the  contest  of  the  two  adverse  elements,  that  the 
sun  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  seeming  to  be  changed ;  and  this  ob- 
scurity seems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Britain*,  for  during  the  whole  summer  of  1783,  an 
obscurity  reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  island  j 
the  atmosphere  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a  con- 
tinual haze,  which  prevented  the  sun  from  appearing 
with  bis  usual  splendour. 

The  dreadful  scene  above  described  lasted  in  Iceland 
for  several  days ;  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  everywhere  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  their  miserable  country,  to  seek  for  safety  from 
the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tempest. 

On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
Skapta  was  considerably  augmented,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  spouts  was  situated ;  and  a  simi- 
lar overflow  of  water  was  observed  at  the  same  time 
in  the  ftreat  river  Piorsa.  which  runs  into  the  sea  a 
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leclund.  little  to  tbe  eastward  of  a  town  called  Orrebakka^  and 
into  which  another  river  called  Ttina^  after  having  run 
throogh  a  large  tract  of  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itself,  fiut  on  tbe  nth  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Sknpta  were  lessened,  and  in  less  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.  The  day  following,  a  prodigious 
stream  of- liquid  and  red-hot  lava,  which  the  Bre-spout 
had  discharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  burning  torrent  not  only  filled  up  the  deep  chan- 
nel above  mentioned,  but,  overflowing  the  banks  of 
it,  spread  itself  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  not  ha- 
ving^any  sufficient  outlet  to  empty  itself  by,  it  rose  to 
a  vast  height,  so  that  the  whole  adjaqent  country  was 
overflowed,  insinuating  itself  between  the  hills,  and 
coverintr  some  of  tbe  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are 
not  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  series,  but  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  between 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks ;  so  that,  besides 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta 
ran,  the  fiery  stream  spread  itself  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  each  side,  getting  vent  between  the  above- 
mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring  coun* 
try  under  fire. 

The  spouts  still  continuing  to  supply  fresh  quanti- 
ties of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  course  up  the 
channel  of  the  river,  overflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 
as  it  had  done  those  below  tbe  , place  whence  it  issued. 
The  river  was  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  last  it  was 
stopped  by  the  hill  whence  tbe  Skapta  took  its  rise. 
Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  rose  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  overflowed  the  village  of  BnUnd,  consu- 
ming the  houses,  church,  and  every  thing  that  stood 
in  its  way :  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  vil- 
lage stood  seemed  to  ensure  it  from  any  danger  of  this 
kind. 

The  fiery  lake  still  increasing,  spread  itself  out  in 
length  and  breadth  for  about  36  English  miles ;  and 
having  converted  all  this  tract  of  land  into  a  sea  offire, 
it  stretched  itself  toward  the  south,  and  getting  out 
again  by  the  river  Skapta,  rushed  down  its  channel 
with  great  impetuosity.  It  was  still  confined  be- 
tween the  narrow  banks  of  that  river  for  about  six 
miles  (English)  ;  but  coming  at  last  into  a  more  open 
place,  it  poured  forth  in  prodigious  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  ;  spreading  itself  now  to- 
wards the  south,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  carrying 
on  its  surface  flaming  woods  and  whatsoever  it  met 
with.  In  its  course  it  laid  waste  another  large  district 
of  land.  .  The  ground  where  it  came  was  cracked,  and 
sent  forth  great  quantities  of  steam  long  before  the  fire 
reached  it  )  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  was  either 
burnt  up  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  state.  In  this  situation 
matters  remained  from  the  l2tb  of  June  to  the  13  th 
of  August  \  after  which  the  fiery  lake  no  longer  spread 
itself,  bnt  nevertheless  continoed  to  burn  ;  and  when 
any  part  of  the  surface  acquired  a  crust  by  cooling,  it 
was  quickly  broken  by  the  fire  from  below  \  and 
tumbling  down  among  the  melted  substance,  was  roll- 
ed and  tossed  about  with  prodigious  noise  and  crack- 
ling \  and  in  many  parts  of  its  surface,  small  spouts  or 
at  least  ebullitions,  were  formed,  which  continued  for 
aoroe  length  of  time. 

In  other  directions,  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 
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no  less  destructive.  Having  run  tlirough  the  narrow  Iceland. 
part  of  the  channel  of  Skapta  as  early  as  the  1 2th  of 
June,  it  stretched  out  itself  towards  the  west  and  south- 
west, overflowing  all  tbe  flat  country,  and  its  edge 
being  no  less  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  de- 
structive course,  it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages, 
running  in  every  direction  where  it  could  find  a  vent. 
In  one  place  it  came  to  a  great  cataract  of  the  river 
Skapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  noise,  and  thrown  in 
great  quantises  to  a  very  considerable  distance.  In  an- 
other place  it'stopped  up  the  channel  of  a  large  river, 
filled  a  great  valley,  and  destroyed  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within  109  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overflowed  by  inundations  of  water  proceeding 
from  the  rivers  which  had  been  stopped  in  their  cour- 
ses \  until  at  last  all  the  passages  on  the  south,  east,  and 
west,  being  stopped,  and  the  spouts  still  sending  up  in- 
credible quantities  of  fresh  lava,  it  burst  out  to  the  north 
and  north-east,  spreading  over  a  tract  of  land  48  miles 
long  and  36  broad.  Here  it  dried  up  the  rivers  Tuna 
and  Axasydri;  but  even  this  vast  effusion  being  insuffi- 
cient to  exhaust  the  subterraneous  resources  of  liquid 
fire,  a  new  branch  took  its  coarse  for  about  eight  miles 
down  the  channel  of  the  river  Ilwerjisfliot^  when  coming 
again  to  an  open  country,  it  formed  what  our  author 
cjJls  a  small  lake  of  fire,  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  six  in  breadth.  At  last,  however,  this  branch  also 
stopped  on  the  i6th  of  August  j  the  fiery  mountains 
ceased  to  pour  forth  new  supplies,  and  this  most  a- 
stonishing  eruption  came  to  a  period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dread- 
ful inundation  was  computed  at  no  less  than  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth  ^  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Two  rivers  were  dried  up,  20 
or  21  villages  were  destroyed,  and  224  people  lost  their 
lives.  The  extent  above  mentioned,  however,  is  that 
only  on  the  south,  east  and  west  \  for  that  towards  the 
north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  no  body 
cared  to  venture  themselves,  was  not  exactly  known. 
Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava:  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat ;  so  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  sea  of  red  hot  and  melted  metal. 

After  this  eruption  two  new  islands  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  One,  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  February  1784,  where 
there  was  formerly  xoo  fathoms  of  water,  it  was  about 
100  miles  south-west  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  actus* 
ter  of  small  islands  called  Gterfugal,  It  continued  for 
some  time  to  bum  with  great  violence,  sending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice-stones,  sand,  &c.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  north-west,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
without  intermission  for  a  considerable  time  \  and  was 
also  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since  that 
time,  however,  one  or  both  of  these  islands  have  been 
swallowed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after,  tbe  whole  atmosphere  was  loaded 
with  smoke,  steam,  and  sulphureous  vapours.  The 
sun  was  sometimes  wholly  invisible  \  and  when  it  could 
be  seen  was  of  a  reddish  colour*    Most  of  the  fishe- 
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Iceland,  ries  vrere  destroyed  j  the  banks  frhere  the  fish  used  to 
resort  being  so  changed,  that  the  fishermen  could  not 
know  them  again  ^  and  the  smake  was  so^thicky  that 
they  could  not  go  far  oat  to  %epL.  The  rain  water,  fall- 
ing through  this  smoke  and  steam^  was  so  impregnated 
with  salt  and  sulphureous  roatter,  that  the  hair  and 
even  the  skins  of  the  cattle  were  destroyed ;  and  the 
whole  grass  of  the  island  was  covered  with  soot  and 
pitchy  matter,  that  what  had  escaped  the  destmctiTO 
effects  of  the  fire  became  poisonous  i  so  that  the  cattle 
died  for  want  of  food,  or  perished  by  eating  those  an- 
wholesome  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  a 
much  better  situation  j  many  of  them  having  lost  their 
lives  by  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  smoke  and  steam 
with  which  the  whole  atmosphere  was  filled  ;  particu- 
larly old  people,  and  such  as  had  any  complaint  in  the 
breast  and  lungs. 

Before  the  fire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninha- 
bited parts  of  Greenland )  and  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  opposite  to  Greenland,  the  fire  was 
visible  for  a  long  time.  It  was  also  related,  that  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north,  a  great  quantity  of  ashes, 
pumice,  and  brimstone,  fell  upon  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  sum- 
mer whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter }  and  the 
air  was  always  very  much  impregnated  with  a  thick 
smoke  and  sulphureous  smell* 

During  the  fall  of  the  sharp  rain  formerly  mention- 
ed, there  was  observed  at  Trondheim,  and  other  places 
in  Norway,  and  likewise  at  Faw,  an  uncommon  fall  of 
sharp  and  salt  rain,  which  totally  destroyed  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
scorching  them  up,  and  causing  them  to  wither.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  ashes,  sand,  and  other  volca- 
nic matters,  fell  at  Faro,  which  covered  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Ice- 
land, though  the  distance  between  the  two  places  is  not 
Jess  than  480  miles.  Ships  that  were  sailing  betwixt 
Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frequently  covered  with 
ashes  and  sulphureous  matter,  which  stuck  to  the  masts, 
tails,  and  decks,  besmearing  them  all  over  with  a  black 
and  pitchy  substance*  In  many  parts  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  a  solphureous 
Tapour  was  observed  in  the  air,  accompanied  with  a 
thick  smoke,  and  in  some  places  a  light  gray-coloured 
substance  fell  npon  the  earth  every  night }  which,  by 
yielding  a  bluish  flame  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  evi- 
dently showed  its  sulphureous  nature.  On  those  nights 
in  which  this  substance  fell  in  any  quantity,  there  was 
little  or  no  dew  observed.  These  appearances  conti- 
nued, more  or  less,  all  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  state 
of  this  island  have  lately  been  published  by  a  Mr 
the  Mcient  Vhorkelyn,  a  native  of  the  country.  From  his  werk 
•tate  of  the  it  appears  that  Iceland,  for  a  very  considerable  space 
iflaad.  of  time,  viz.  from  tlie  beginning  of  the  lOth  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  first  the  father,  or  head  of 
every  family,  was  an  absolute  sovereign  y  but  In  the 
progress  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  estates. 
For  this  purpose  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned  as- 
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sembled  themselves,  and  formed  the  oQtlines  of  a  re-  Iceland, 
public.  In  the  mean  time  they  carried  on  a  prosper-  <  ■  '  y  1  .^ 
ous  trade  to  different  parts ;  sending  ships  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Constantinople,  at  that  time  celebra- 
ted as  the  only  seat  of  literature  and  humanity  in  the 
world.  Deputies  were  likewise  sent  from  this  island 
over  land  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  civilization  j  and  this  a  whole  century  before 
the  first  crusade.  In  these  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  there- 
fore, we  meet  with  evident  traces  of  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  example,  besides  a  body  of  written 
laws  which  were  read  every  third  year  to  the  people, 
they  had  two  men  chosen  annually  by  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies, with  consular  power,  not  only  to  enforce  tho 
laws  then  in  being,  but  when  these  proved  deficient,  to 
lict  as  necessity  required. 

These  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  inflicted  capital 
punishments  upon  any  person.  Murderers  were  banish- 
ed to  the  wood;  that  is,  to  the  interior  and  unooltiva- 
tcd  parts  of  the  island  :  where  no  person  was  allowed 
to  approach  them  within  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 
In  cases  of  banishment  for  lesser  crimes,  the  fnends  of 
the  offender  were  allowed  to  supply  him  with  necessa- 
ries. The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
person  who  found  him  without  his  bounds ;  and  he 
might  even  be  hunted  and  destroyed  in  his  sanctuary, 
provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himself  from  the  island 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  aenlence,  which  it  was 
supposed  he  might  accomplish  by  means  of  the  annual 
arrival  and  departure  of  ships*  Every  man^s  person 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  some  crime 
against  society  ;  and  so  great  was  their  respect  for  in* 
dependence,  that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the 
power  of  passion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  behaviour 
had  been  used,  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  par- 
ty who  resented  it,  even  though  he  should  have  killed 
his  adversary. 

Ej  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  committed  to 
the  protection  of  their  nearest  kindred,  who  had  a  right 
to  their  Isbour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work,  and 
afterwards  to  indemnification  if  the  poor  person  shonM 
acquire  any  property*  Children  were  obliged  to  nwin- 
tain  their  parents  in  their  old  age  }  but  if  the  latter  had 
neglected  to  give  them  good  edacation,  they  were  ab- 
solved from  this  duty* 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  eontinoed  free  and 
independent,  ships  were  sent  from  the  island  to  all  parte 
of  the   world.     Till   very  lately,  however,  not  a  ship 
belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  enjoyed  being 
monopolized  by .  a  Danish  company,  until  in  1 786'  it 
was  laid  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  Denmark.  **  There 
IS  at  present  (says  Mr  Pennant  *)  a  revival  of  the  cod  «  ^--^g,^/j 
fishery  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  from  our  kingdom.  ^  A-i«  IruU 
bout  a  dozen  of  vessels  have  of  late  sailed  from  the  isleZoolofy, 
of  Thanet,  and  a  few  from  other  parts  of  Great  Bri-P*  '9* 
tain.     They  are  either  sloops  or  brigs  from  50  to  80 
tons  burden*     A  lugsail  beat,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
herring  fishery,  sailed  last  season  from  Yarmouth  thue 
equipped.     The  crew  consisted  of  five  men'  from  the 
town,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys,     They 
had  twelve  lines  of  120  fiithoms  each,  and  200  or  300 
hooks  ^  six  heading  knives,  twelve  gatting  and  twelve 
splitting  knives.   They  take  in  18  tons  of  salt  at  Leith, 
at  the  rale  of  three  tens  to  every  thousand  fish  \  of 
which  six  or  seven  thousand  is  a  load  for  a  vessel  of 
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TecUnd  U>i>  kiod.  They  go  to  ica  about  tbt  imdclle  of  April } 
B  return  by  the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men  }  and'  get  into 
Ifehoftant.  their  port  in  the  latter  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September*  Pytheas  says,  that  Iceland  lies  six  dayt 
sailing  from  Great  Britain.  A  vessel  from  Yarmouth 
was«  in  the  last  year,  exactly  that  time  in  its  voyage 
from  the  Orkneys  to  Iceland.  With  a  fair  wind  it 
might  be  performed  in  far  less  time;  but  the  winds 
about  the  Ferroe  isles  are  generally  changeable. 

IcxLAKD  Agate^  a  kind  of  precious  stone  met  with 
in  the  islands  of  Iceland  and  Ascension,  employed  by 
the  jewellers  as  an  agate,  though  too  soft  for  the  par- 
pose.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  volcanie  product ;  being 
solid,  black,  and  of  a  glassy  texture.  When  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  semi  transparent  and 
greenish  like  the  glass  bottles  which  contain  much 
iron.  In  the  islands  which  produce  it,  such  large 
pieces  are  met  with,  that  they  cannot  be  equalled  in 
any  glasshouse* 

ICENI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire,  in 
England. 

ICH  DiEK.     See  Heraldrt,  chap.  it.  sect.  2. 

ICHNEUMON,  in  Zo(%y.  See  Vivura,  Mam* 
MALIA  Indes. 

Ichneumon  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  flies  of 
the  hymenoptera  order.     See  Entoiioi/>GT  Index. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  Perspective,  the  view  of  any 
thing  cot  off  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  jost  aC 
the  base  of  it.— The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
sxHtj/ootstepf  and  yg«^#,  /  write,  as  being  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  footsteps  or  traces  of  a  work. 

Among  painters  it  signifies  a  description  of  images 
or  of  ancient  statues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  bnsts  and 
semi- busts,  of  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works,  and 
ancient  pieces  of  miniature* 

ICHKOGRAPHT,  in  Architecture,  is  a  transverse  or 
horizontal  section  of  a  building,  exhibiting  tbe  plot  of 
the  whole  edifice,  and  of  the  several  rooms  and  apart- 
ments in  any  story }  together  with  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  partitions  ;  tbe  dimensions  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  chimneys  ;  the  projectures  of  the  co» 
lonms  and  piers,  witb  every  thing  visible  in  such  a 
section. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  stgnior's  pages  serving 
in  the  seraglio.  These  are  tbe  children  of  Christian 
paxents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchased,  or  sent  ia 
presents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  distant 
provinces :  they  arc  the  most  sprightly,  beautifbl,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ^  and  are  always  re* 
viewed  and  approved  of  bj  the  grand  signior  himself, 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  seraglios  of  Pera, 
Constantinople,  or  Adriaoople,  being  tbe  three  col- 
leges where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ* 
ment,  according  to  the  opinion  tbe  conrt  entertains  of 
them* 


ICHOR,  properly  signifies  a  thin  watery  bumoor     ich*r, 
like  serum ,  but  is  sometimes  used  for  a  thicker  kind   Ichihyo. 
flowing  froin  ulcers,  called  also  sanies,  ^*^^ 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  Isinglass,  a  preparation 
from  the  fish  known  by  the  name  of  Atfso,  See  Acci* 
PENSER.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  tx^vf,  fish, 
and  jmAA«,  ^4iff.— -The  method  of  making  isinglass  was 
long  a  seci*et  in  the  hands  of  ibe  Russians ;  but  bath 
lately  been  discovered,  and  the  following  account  of 
it  published  by  Humphrey  Jackson,  Esq.  in  the  63d 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

"  All  anthers  who  have  hicherto  delivered  pro- 
cesses ibr  making  ichthyocolla,  fish-glue,  or  isinglass, 
have  greatly  mistaken  both  its  constituent  matter  and 
preparation. 

**  To  prove  this  assertion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
recite  what  Poroet  says  open  tbe  subject,  as  he  appears 
to  be  tbe  principal  author  whom  the  rest  have  copied. 
After  describing  the  fish,  and  referring  to  a  cot  en- 
graved from  an  original  in  bis  custody,  he  says :  '  As 
to  the  manner  of  making  the  isinglass,  tbe  sinewy  parts 
of  the  fish  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  of  them  be  dis- 
solved that  will  dissolve;  then  the  giney  liquor  is 
strained,  and  set  to  cool.  Being  cold,  tbe  fat  is  care- 
folly  taken  off,  and  tbe  liqnor  itself  boiled  to  a  just 
oonsistency,  then  cot  to  pieces  and  made  into  a  twist, 
bent  in  form  of  a  crescent,  as  commonly  sold  \  then 
hong  upon  a  string,  and  carefully  dried.* 

•*  From  this  account,  at  might  be  rationally  eon- 
diided,  that  every  species  of  fish  which  contained  gela- 
tinous principles  wonid  yield  isinglass :  and  this  parity 
of  reasoning  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  hasty  con- 
clusions of  those  wbo  strenoonsly  vouch  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  isinglass  from  storgeon;  bpt  as  that  fisb  is  easily 
procorable,  tbe  negligence  of  ascertaining  tbe  fact  by 
experiment  seems  inexcusable. 

'*  la  my  first  attempt  to  discover  tbe  constituent 
parts  and  manufacture  of  isinglass,  relying  too  mnch 
upon  tbe  authority  of  somm  chemical  anthers  whose  ve- 
racity I  had  experienced  in  many  other  instances,  I 
found  myself  constantly  disappointed.  Glue,  not  isin- 
glass, was  the  result  or  every  process;  and  although,  in 
tbe  same  view,  a  joomey  to  Russia  proved  fruitless,  yet 
%  steady  perseverance  in  tbe  research  proved  not  only 
successful  as  to  this  object,  but  in  the  pnrsnit  to  disoo- 
Trr  a  resinous  matter  plentifolly  procurable  in  the  Bri- 
tish fisheries,  which  has  been  found  by  ample  experi- 
ence to  answer  similar  purposes.  It  is  now  no  longer 
a  secret  that  our  (a)  lakes  and  rivers  in  North  Ame- 
rica are  stocked  with  immense  quantities  of  fish,  said 
to  be  the  same  species  with  those  in  Muscovy,  and 
yielding  tbe  finest  isinglass  \  the  fisheries  whereof,  un- 
der due  encouragement,  would  doubtless  supply  all  En* 
rope  with  this  valuable  article. 

**  No  artificial  heat  is  neoessary  to  the  production  of 
isinglass,  neither  Is  the  matter  dissolved  for  this  purpose; 

for.   . 


(▲)  As  the  lakes  of  North  America  lie  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Caspian  sea,  particularly  Lake 
Superior,  which  is  said  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjectured  they  might  abound  with  the  same  sorU  of 
(ish  \  and  in  consequence  of  public  advertisements  distributed  in  various  parts  of  North  America^  ofieriog  ni«»- 
roinms  for  tbe  sounds  of  sturgeon  and  other  fish,  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  isinglass,  several  specimens  of  fine 
isinnlass,  the  produce  of  fi»h  takes  in  these  parts,  have  been  btely  sent  to  England,  with  profer  attestations  as 
to  the  unlimited  quantity  which  may  be  procured. 
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IcUUiyo.  for,  as  the  continoity  of  its  fibres  would  be  destroyed  by 
coUa.  solution,  the  mass  would  become  brittle  in  drying,  and 
snap  short  asunder,  which  is  always  the  case  with  glue, 
but  never  with  isinglass.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  re- 
solved into  glue  with  boiling  watery  but  its  fibrous  re- 
composition  wouldbe  found  impracticable  afterwards,  and 
yR  fibrous  texture  ia  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  cha- 
racteriBtic  of  genuine  isinglass.  ,  ^  • 

**  A  due  consideration  that  an  imperfect  solution  of 
isinglass,  calletl^/iiii/»'by  the  brewers,  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar property  of  clarifying  malt  liquors,  induced  me  to 
attempt  its  analysis  in  cold  subacid  meostrnums.     One 
ounce  and  a  half  of  good  isinglass,  steeped  a  few  days 
in  a  gallon  of  stale  beer,  was  converted  into  good  fining, 
of  a  remarkable  thick  consistence  :  the  same  quantity  of 
glue,  under  similar  treatment,  yielded  only  a  mucilagi- 
nous liquor,  resembling  diluted  gum-water,  which,  in- 
stead of  clarifying  beer,  increased  both  its  tenacity  and 
turbidness,  and  communicated  other  properties  in  no  re- 
sj>ect  corresponding  with  those  of  genuine  fining.     On 
commixing  three  spoonfuls  of  the  solution  of  isinglass 
with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor,  in  a  tall  cylindrical  glass, 
a  vast  number  of  curdly  masses  became  presently  formed, 
by  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  particles  of  isinglass 
and  the  feculeocies  of  the  beer,  which  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  specific  gravity,  arranged  themselves  ac- 
coriiingly  and  fell  in  a  combined  state  to  the  bottom, 
through  the  well-known  laws  of  gravitation  ;  for,  in  this 
case,  there  is  no  elective  attraction,  as  some  have  imagi- 
ned, which  bears  the  least  affinity  with  what  frequently 
occurs  in  chemical  decompositions. 

••  If  what  is  commercially  termed  long  or  s/iort  stapled 
tsingiass  be  steeped  a  few  hours  in  fair  cold  water,  the 
untwisted  membranes  will  expand,  and  reassume  their 
original  beautiful  (b)  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  address, 
may  be  perfectly  unfolded.  By  this  simple  operation, 
we  find  that  isinglass  is  nothing  more  than  certain  mem- 
branous parts  of  fishes,  divested  of  their  native  mucosity, 
rolled  and  twisted  into  the  forms  above  mentioned,  and 
dried  in  open  air. 

*'  The  sounds,  or  air-bladders,  of  fresh«water  fish  in 
general,  are  preferred  forthi^  purpose,  as  being  the  most 
transparent,  flexible,  delicate  substances.  These  consti- 
tute the  finest  sorts  of  isinglass ;  those  called  book  and 
ordinary  staple  are  made  of  the  intestines,  and  probably 
of  the  peritonxum  of  the  fish.  The  belluga  yields  the 
greatest  quantity,  as  being  the  largest  and  most  plenti- 
ful fi^h  in  the  Muscovy  rivers ;  but  the  sounds  of  all 
fresh- water  fish  yield,  more  or  less,  fine  isinglass,  par- 
ticularly the  smaller  sorts,  found  in  prodigious  quan- 
tities in  the  Caspian  sea,  and  several  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Astracan,  in  the  \Volga,  Yaik,  Don,  and  even  as 
far  as  Siberia,  where  it  is  called  kle  or  kla  by  the  natives, 
which  implies  a  glutinous  matter;  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
Russian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all  other  kind^  for 
its  strength. 

*'  The  sounds,  which  yield  the  finer  isinglass,  consist 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  easily  rent  longitudinally  j 
but  the  ordinary  sorts  are  found  composed  of  double 
membranes,  whose  fibres  cross  each  other  obliquely,  re- 
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sembling  the  coats  of  a  bladder :  hence  the  former  are  jc^uhyo. 
more  readily  pervaded  and  divided  with   subacid   li-     colla. 
quors  'y  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  inter- 
woven texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  asunder, ' 
and  long  resist  the  power  of  die  same  menstruum  \  yet 
when  duly  resolved,  ace  found  to  act  with  equal  energy 
in  clarifying  liquors. 

"Isinglass  receives  its  different  shapes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

**  The  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  particularly 
the  sound,    are  taken  from  the  fish  while  sweet  and 
fresh,  slit  open,  washed  from  their  fWrny  sordes^  divest- 
ed of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  sound, 
and  then  exposed  to  stiflen  a  little  in  the  air.     In  this 
state,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  abont  the  thickness  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  size 
of  the  staple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  selected 
for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  rest  are 
folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards.     The  due  di- 
mensions being  thus  obtained,  the  two  ends  of  what 
is  called  short  staple  are  pinned  together  with  a  small 
wooden  peg;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  pressed  a 
little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  resemblance  of  a 
beart-shape  \  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  bung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.     The  sounds,   which  compose    the 
long-staple,- are  longer  than  the  former;  but  the  ope- 
rator lengthens  this  sort  at  pleasure,    by  interfolding 
the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  sound  with  each 
other.     The  extremities  are  fastened  with  a  peg,  like 
the  former:   but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
more  considerably  downwards,  and,  in  order   to   pre- 
serve the  shape  of  the  three  obtuse  angles  thus  formed, 
a  piece  of  round  stick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter,  is   fastened  in  each  angle  with  small  wooden 
pegs,  inihe  same  manner  as  the  ends.     In  this  state, 
it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
when  the  pegs   and   sticks   are   taken   out,   and    the 
drying  completed ;   lastly,  the  pieces  of  isinglass  are 
colligated  in  rows,   by  running   pack-thread   through 
the  peg- holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  exporta- 
tion. 

'*  The  membranes  of  the  book  sort,  being  thick 
and  refractory,  will  not  admit  a  similar  formation  with 
the  preceding  \  the  pieces,  therefore,  after  their  sides 
are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  such 
manner  that  the  opposite  sides  resemble  the  cover  of  a 
book,  from  whertce  its  name ;  a  peg  being  run  across 
the  middle,  fastens  the  sides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dried  like  the  former.  This  sort  is  interleaved,  and 
the  pegs  run  across  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
unfolding. 

"  That  called  cake-istnglass  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  the  staple  sorts,  put  into  a  flat  me- 
talline pan,  with  a  very  little  water,  and  heated  just 
enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake  when 
it  is  dried  \  but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  and  such 
pieces,  as  before  observed,  are  useless  in  the  business  of 
fining.  Experience  has  taught  the  consumers  to  reject 
them. , 

".Isinglass 


(b)  If  the  transparent  isinglass  be  held  in  certain  positionB  to  the  light,  it  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  prbnia- 


tic  colours. 
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"  IsiDglass  18.  best  made  in  the  sammer,  as  frost 
gives  it  a  disagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles ;  its  fashionable 
forms  are  unnecessary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It  is  common  to  find  oily  putrid 
matter,  and  exuvia  of  insects,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellerman,  often  contaminate  wines  and  malt  liquors  in 
the  act  of  clarification.  These  peculiar  shapes  might 
probably  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal and  disguise  the  real  substance  of  isinglass,  and 
preserve  the  monopoly  j  but,  as  the  mask  is  now  taken 
ofT,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  answer  every  purpose  more 
effectually  in  its  native  state,  without  any  subsequent 
manufacture  whatever,  especially  to  the  principal  con* 
sumers,  who  hence  will  be  enabled  to  procure  sufficient 
supply  from  the  British  colonies.  Until  this  laudable 
end  can  be  fully  accomplished,  and  as  a  species  of  isin* 
glass,  more  easily  produceable  from  the  marine  fisheriee, 
may  probably  be  more  immediately  encouraged,  it  may 
be  manufactured  as  follows : 

"  The  sounds  of  cod  an  J  ling  bear  great  analogy 
with  those  of  the  accipenser  genus  of  Linussus  and  Ar- 
tedi  \  and  are  in  general  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no   particular  description.      The  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  fishermen  split  open  the  fish  as  soon  as  taken, 
and  throw  the  back-bones  with  the  sounds  annexed  in 
a  heap  \   hot  previous  to  incipient  putrefaction,   the 
sounds  are  cut  out,  washed  from  their  slimes,  and  salt- 
ed for  use.     In  cutting  out  the  sounds,  the  intercostal 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the  best  \  the 
Iceland  fishermen  are  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with    a  thick  stick,    till   the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  easily,  and  thus 
preserve  the  sound  entire.    If  the  soonds  have  been 
cured  with  salt,   that  roust   be  dissolved  by  steeping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  isinglass  5 
the  fresh  sound  must   then   be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  whose  surface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
ifhich  a  small  hair  brush  is  nailed,  and  with  a  saw-knife 
the  membranes  on  each  side  of  the  sound  most  be  scra- 
ped off.    The  knife  is  robbed  upon  the  brush  occa- 
sionally, to  clear  its  teeth ;  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  scissars,  and  perfectly  cleansed  of  the  mucous  mat- 
ter with    a  coarse  cloth  \   the  sounds  are  afterwards 
washed  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  absorb 
their  oily  principle,  and  lastly  in  clear  water.     They 
are  then  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air }  but  if  in- 
tended to  resemble  the  foreign  isinglass,  the  sounds  of 
coJ  will  only  adroit  of  that  called  boek^  but  those  of 
ling  both  shapes.    The  thicker  the  sounds  are,  the  bet- 
ter the  isinglass,  colour  excepted  ;  but  this  is  immate- 
rial to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  consumer. 

*'  This  isinglass  resolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
sorts,  in  subacid  liquors,  at  stale  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 


&c.  and  in  equal  quantities  produces  similar  effects  iclKhyo- 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  speedier  and  col^«- 
closer  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  may  be  demon- 
strated in  tall  ^cylindrical  glasses;  but  foreign  isinglass 
retains  the  consistency  of  fining  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage.' 

*'  Vegetable  adds  are,  in  every  respect,  best  adapted 
to  fining  :  the  mineral  acids  are  too  corrosive,  and  even 
insalubrious,  in  common  beverage. 

'*  It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  conversion  of 
isinglass  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  menstruum  seems 
greatly  diminished,  at  least  to  taste,  not  on  account  of 
any  alkaline  property  in  the  isinglass,  probably,  but 
by  its  enveloping  the  acid  particles.  It  is  likewise  re- 
duced into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  solvents  of  all  animal  matters  \  even  cold  lime-wa- 
ter dissolves  it  into  a  pulpoos  magma*  Notwithstanding 
this  is  inadmissible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the  men- 
struum, it  produces  admirable  effects  in  other  respects : 
for,  on  commixture  with  compositions  of  plaster,  lime, 
&c.  for  ornamenting  walls  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  it  adds  firmness  and  permanency  to  the  ce- 
raent;  afid  if  common  brick-mortar  be  worked  up 
with  this  jelly,  it  soon  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  the 
brick  itself ;  but  for  this  purpose,  it  is  more  commodi- 
ously  prepared,  by  dissolving  it  in  cold  water,  acidu- 
lated with  vitriolic  acid ;  in  which  case,  the  acid  quits 
the  jelly,  and  forms  with  the  lime  a  se/enitic  mass, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
some  measure  of  its  moisture,  through  the  formation 
of  an  indissoluble  concrete  amongst  its  parts,  soon  dries, 
and  hardens  into  a  firm  body ;  whence  its  superior 
strength  and  durability  are  easily  comprehended. 

**  It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  stur- 
geon, on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would 
yield  great  quantities  of  isinglass ;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, no  part  of  this  fish,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
sound,  promised  the  least  success.    This  being  full  of 
ruga^   adheres  so  firmly  to  the  external  membrane, 
which  is  nseless,   that  the  labour  of  separating  them 
supersedes  the'  advantage.    The  intestines,   however, 
which  in  the  larger  fish  extend  several  yards  in  length, 
being  cleansed  from    their  mucus,  and  dried,   were 
found  surprisingly  strong  and  elastic,  resembling  cords 
made  with  the  intestines  of  other  animals,  commonly 
called  gaUgut^  and,  from  some  trials,  promised  supe- 
rior advantages    when    applied    to    mechanic  opera- 
tions.^^ 

Isinglass  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  \  and  may  be 
given  in  a  thin  acrimonious  state  of  the  juices,  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages^ 
regard  being  had  to  their  different  disposition  to  putres- 
cence. 
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Defiaitioo.  TCHTHYOLOGY  ({ron  tlit  Gmk  i%N» ''  «  fisV 

'  '*'     and  A«yN»  "  diicouwei")  is  that  part  ©f  loologj 

wbioh  treats  of  fitbes. 

FMm8  are  siwh  aiunalt  at  have  a  heart  with  oae  au* 
ride  aod  one  ▼«;ntrlcle,  with  cpld  red  blood,  which  in- 
habit  water,  and  breathe  by  tBcans  of  gills.  Most  of 
the  apecies  are  likewise  distioguished  bj  fios  aod 
scales. 

The  very  eleraeni  in  which  fishes  }ive  prevents  os 
firom  following  their  motions  with  exactness,  fron  sta« 
during  their  instincts,  and  from  noting  with  fidelity  their 
specific  differences*  Their  coloers  often  vary,  accord* 
ing  to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  age,  sex,  climate, 
season,  breeding,  &c.  and  often  vanish  in  the  open  air, 
or  with  the  principle  of  life.  On  the  same  shores  un» 
known  kinds  seldom  occur  ^  and  when  they  do,  they 
may  pass  unnoticed  by  the  illiterate  fisherman*  Hence, 
the  natural  history  of  the  finny  tribe  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  that  of  land 
animals,  wbi^h  are  more  readily  subjected  to  the  inves« 
t^stion  of  the  learned  and  the  curious*  Hence,  Art' 
atotUt  Piin^t  and  JElian^  in  treating  of  fishes,  have 
mingled  much  fable  with  some  truths,  and  have  even 
confounded  classes  which  nature  has  distinctly  separa* 
t<;d.  Such,  too,  is  the  ambiguity  which  now  attaches  lo 
their  vi^ue  and  unscientific  nomenclatoce,  and  soch, 
we  may  add,  is  the  indispensable  limitation  of  our  plan^ 
that  we  shall  foibear  enlarging  on  the  icbthyological 
portions  of  tbeir  writings.  The  classical  and  inquisitive 
reader  may,  liowever,  derive  enlertaiame^t  and  some 
in»truciioQ  from  a  careful  perusal  of  their  text,  and  of 
tome  of  the  most  ingenious  and  jndieious  annotatioas  of 
more  recent  scholars  and  naturalists.  To  the  names 
juit  mentioned,  we  may  add  that  of  Ath$n€gus^  who,  in 
the  seventh  book  of  bis  JJ^jm9sopkisia(t  discourses  of 
fishes.  Ovid  celebrates  them  in  his  BalmitioiM  ;  and 
his  example  bas  been  followed,  not  witijout  success,  by 
Oppian^  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century,  nnder  the  reign  of  Caraeaila.  Aut99du9^  n 
native  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  his  admired  poem  on  the  Mo- 
selle, has  not  forgotten  to  sing  of  its  inhabitants. 

Modern.  In  the  more  downward  periods  of  the  dark  and  nud« 
die  ages,  no  writer  of  eminence  appears  in  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  history.  Indeed,  the  first  who  laid  the 
fnundation  of  icbthyological  arrangement  was  Pierre 
Belong  a  French  physician,  born  in  15 18,  and  advaii> 
tageously  known  by  bis  travels  in  Judsea,  Greece,  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  by  his  writings  in  natural  history. 
Some  of  his  divisions  of  fishes,  as  the  eleventh,  whidi 
comprises  the  flat  species  that  are  not  cartilaginous  \  the 
twelfth,  those  that  are  both  flat  and  cartilaginous  ^  the 
thirteenth,  which  includes  the  squalij  &c.  are  deduced 
from  natural  resemblances  y  but  others  are  more  fanci- 
ful )  and  the  wooden  cuts  are  deficient  in  accuracy  and 

Bcloa.        neatness.      Belon  was  an  industrious,  and  rather  an 


acnte  observer,  who  wrote  with  pleasing  naivete,  and    mitsrv. 
who  should  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned  <      ^    -Jj 
world,  when  we  reflect  on  the  few  resourcesiof  which 
he  could  avail  himself^     His  history  of  fishes  appeared 
in  1551.     That  of  his  country  man,  BomdeUt^  was  pub- 
lished three  yeara  afterwards,  and  exhibited  more  aeea* 
rate  descriptions  and  figures,  with  many  excellent  ie» 
marks,  the  result  of  his  own  observation.     In  point  ef 
arrangement,  however,  Bondekt^s  work  is  extremely  j^^^^^^j^, 
imperfect,  and  even  puerile.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  iic. 
that,  after  very  mature  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  be- 
gin with  the  giit'head^  because  it  was  kst  kmnvn  tQ  ik$ 
otuienU  andmodems^  gnd  higlUif  primed  far  its  delicacy: 
He  had,  however,  the  merit  of  exciting  a  general  taste 
for  the  study  of  ichthyology ;  and  SaiviwU^  Bostveti^ 
Conrad  Gesner^  Pisan^  &c.  who  followed  him  in  rapid 
succession,  contributed  their  share  to  the  stock  of  scien- 
tific facts,  though  they  made  few  advances  to  the  con* 
strucUon  of  a  natural  order. 
^  In  1605,  Aidrovaadu*^  who  published  a  large  com*  Aldrovaa. 
pllatimi  on  natural  history,  distributed  the  fishes  accord*  das. 
mg  to  the  nature  of  their  residence  ;  thus,  his  first  book 
trenU  of  these  that  frequent  rocks  j  the  second  Li  de«> 
voted  to  the  littoral ;  the  third  to  the  pehgiaa,  &e. 
Several  authors,  whom  we  cannot  stay  te  name,  dia* 
played  their  talent8,"with  more  or  less  felicity,  on  the 
same  subject.  But  their  labours  were  eclipsed  by  those 
of  JTilloyghlH/,  whose  work,  entitled  De  HieUtna  Pit*  wiUoagW 
cium^  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  16861  and  unfolded  by. 
many  new  and  aMurate  notions  relative  to  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  fishes.  His  arrangemeat  may  be  can* 
sidered  as  an  improved  modification  of  that  of  Belon* 
The  celebrated  Ray  published,  in  1707,  his  Sjffiopm 
MeiAodica  Piscium^  which  may  be  regarded  aa  an  abrid* 
ged  and  corrected  view  of  Willougbby^s  larger  work, 
and  as  indicating,  if  not  fijcing,  a  series  of  genera.  Thie 
valuable  descriptive  catalogue  continued  to  be  appealed 
to  as  a  Atandard,  till  the  combined  genius  of  Artedi 
and  liisnaeus  effected  an  important  reform  in  the  sci- 
ence of  ichthyology. 

Artediy  the  countryn^an   and   friend   of  tbe  gi*ettt^|^«ai.. 
Swedish  naturalist,  liad  adopted  his  principles,  and  was 
engaged  in  applying  them  to  tbe  systematic  illustration 
of  fishes,  when  dc^ath  prematurely  arrested  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  his  design*   His  illustrious  ffiend  put  the  finish- 
ing hand  to  his  papers,  and  published  tbem  in  the  forai 
of  two  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Bihiiotheca 
Ichtltysilogicaf  and  Philosophia   Icktkyologica^   which 
Walbaum  re-edited,  in  four  volumes,  in  1793^     Thus, 
then,  to  Artedi  we  may  ascribe  the  merit  of  having' first  „.       ^ 
traced  the  outlines  of  that  classificHtion  of  fishes  which  ^f  m.,.^Bg^. 
has  now  become  so  popular  in  £urope  3  for  he  first  in- meat, 
stituted  orders  and  genera,  aod  defined  the  characters 
on  which  these  divisions  are  founded.   Independently  of 
the  cetaceous  tribes,  which  are  now  generally  classed 
with  tbe  mammalia^  and  of  whicb  we  have  treated  in 
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the  article  CCTOI^OGT,  14s  metbod  coMitted  of  fc 
great  d^TifimM  or  orders,  tmmt\y^  the  Mahcopiefygimn^ 
Aenniksptnjgiatf,  Branc/u'agiegws^  ttrnd  CAondropiefj- 
gian.  Tlie  fir»t  dHiotedtiwM  vpccies  wbicb  have  wk 
fins,  or  hm  witli  bony  ray*  but  wttboot  spioet,  and  15- 
cluded  twenty-ooe  genera  ^  the  second,  tliosie  with  :>piny 
fins, containing  si xtiren  genera;  the  third,  correspond- 
ing to  the  amphibia  nantet  of  LrtBnseas  which  want  the 
operculum  or  branchiostegous  membrane ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Linnaean  amphibia  nantea  which  have  not 
tme  boMa,  hot  oaly  cartilages,  and  the  rays  af  whose 
fins  hardly  diier  from  a  nnembrane.  In  his  first  edi- 
tion of  the  System  of  Nature,  Linn»us  whoHy  adopted 
tha  Art0diaff  aweCbod.  Whb  regard  to  the  changes 
wbtdi  be  afttrwanU  wiraduoed,  k  waald  be  aaaecaa- 
nry  to  stale  tbem  aa  tbia  rapid  bssloncal  akMch«  espe- 
ciaUy  a«  we  porpeaa  t»  foUow  bis  d Wisiaaa  in  our  feyste- 
nntie  cspositioii. 

Tbose  icbtbyulegists  who  b»re  pvopafted  walbeds  in 
oppaeitioe  to  that  af  Linnaeas,  have  issoally  faUen  abart 
ef  the  latter  in  point  ef  eioiplicky,  Tboa  iuMi,  wbo 
Tainly  attempted  to  rtral  the  profeasor  ef  Upiala,diatr»- 
bated  fiabea  into  tbiee  iMstions,  according  as  thejr  bad 
lungs,  and  ▼isible  or  invisible  gtlla;  bot  bts  subdivieions 
were  se  noiBtfeua  and  coasplex,  that  hie  acbeosa  bas  ne- 
ver been  adopted.  That  ef  GrMieeiiM  wa^  at  leoet 
ibr  a  few  yeara,  miicb  aMre  fiwreavably  reeotved.  It  ■ 
principally  founded  on  the  presence  or  abseoeo,  and  the 
nanber  or  tbe  nature,  of  the  fins.  The  first  cksa  in- 
dodba  aA  the  eetaeeoea  niaalsi  and  the  second  all  the 
Miaa.  Tbe  ehondrapierygiaH^  and  Ibe  oue9U9  or  bo»js 
ferns  tvto  great  divisions  \  and  tbe  osaeoes  are  sobdivid- 
ed  iote  bramhhitegom  and  bnmchial.  Tbeae  last  ate 
gfoeped  aeeoidbg  to  tbe  Linnaean  rales  j  but,  ia  tbe 
fannalien  of  the  genera,  tbe  nttanber  of  darsal  iina  ia 
•dnikte4  aa  •  cbaractar,  which  Liumms  bas^  P«rbaps 
tnjndiotoiMij^  oaeekiabed^  and  wbtch  gives  nae  Doaeveral 
gewen  ssbieh  ate  not  to  be  fe«ad  in  tbe  System  ef  Na- 
ture.— Brunmiek  Idboared,  witb  much  paina  and  oonst* 
durable  ingeaokyv  to  eoubuie  die  Liniwean  and  Arte- 
dian  divissans  ^  bot  bis  system  pcmakied  wkbout  eneoo- 
raganent  or  Mppevt."-*&<9M4*  boldly  stnek  out  a  new 
p«fib,  and  flsaemed  tbe  peakios  of  the  anna  m  the  baaaa 
of  bia  ibfee  pnnmry  divisions.  His  seosodary  cbarae- 
tera  semetiiDaa  ooincade  with  tbose  ef  Granavina,  and 
aometimea'fsitft  tbvae  of  Lionsna}  while  bia  third  aeiries 
of  distinctiena  is  aometimes  draavn  firom  the  fivm  of  the 
body,  mid  aometimea  from  tbe  teelh«  Gssmm,  the  ce« 
lebiated  ptiifiimai  ef  botany:  at  Montpaliep,  preaerved 
tbe  Linnamn  geneva,  but  fevnied  bia  greater  divisiona 
inm  the  miimi  of  tbeee  ef  LtnnsMia  and  Artedt.  His 
two  principal  aeetiona  ase,  of  fishes  with  eomplete,  and 
ef  tbew  witli  iBeonplete,  gilla;  and  febe  fiest  is  diviided 
into  two  othem.  m.  acmUkapttrygimm^  and  ww/aeyiifiy 
gfMRS  in  encb  of  whioh  ere  nmged  tlie  mpodai^  jugmkr^ 
vAsMMMT^  and  ahdmmim!  speciea.  Tbe  saom  ptoosaa  ss 
felKewed  in  tbe  seoaod  section,  wbicb  kKkdes  tbe 
krmchmUguf  and  the  thamk^t^wfgmn. 

All  the  autbora  wbo  bam  joaT  passed  under  enr  Be* 
▼ieir,  with  the  exoeptson  of  Belan,  Sendelet,  and  Gffo> 
■eeins,  pnblffdied>  tbeic  wcnka  watbont  any  segnlar  tetiea 
of  ]datM  illettnitive-of  tbeia  deaofftptiena.  Ameig  those 
wbo  embelliabod  tbtif  volnmM  witb  ealnaUo  ^mea, 
ape  fanve  te  mention  ArA%  m  bin  hige  rtllartion  rf 
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aebjeots  belonging  to  natural  btatory,— •Ca/M^y,  in  his  llhte.y. 
Natoral  History  of  Carolina,-— BracfMoer/,  in  his  Ich*  *  ^ 
iijiofafHr,-— and  Block,  ia  bia  Natural  History  of  Fishes, 
first  published  at  Berlin  in  Germaii,  and  in  French  in 
1785,  and  recently  republislied  in  a  smali  form,  by  De- 
terville,  at  Paris,  forming  part  of  the  extensive  work 
entitled  Hisioire  Naturtlk  de  Bvjffbn^  &c  B loch's  ori- 
ginal work  includes  about  600  species  of  fishes,  which 
are  generally  described  with  great  accuracy,  figured,  as 
nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit,  of  the  naturul  size, 
and  beautifully  coloured.  The  author  eaters  with  oome 
roiniHeness  iota  tbe  histary  of  those  which  afford  food 
for  man,  or  which  suggest  facts  worthy  of  remark.  He 
bas  fallowed  the  LionsMO  method,  and  made  consider* 
abte  additiona  to  (be  namher  of  geoenu 

Lm  C^phh^  tbe  Crieod  and  coetmoator  of  BoflEon,  bat  Of  La  Ce. 
likewise  executed  an  elaborate  and  extensive  midertak-  P^dc. 
ing  on  the  natarai  bistory  of  fiabea*  He  dirvideo  this 
eUsa  ef  animaU  into  two  secondary  classes,  inx.  tlie  tar- 
tik^gumtt  and  tbe  outous.  Emh  of  ibese  soboidioate 
classes  consiste  ef  four  divisions,  taken  from  the  combi- 
natiana  of  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  tbe  operculum, 
and  of  the  branchial  membrane ;  thus,  the  first  division 
of  tbe  eaitilagiooua  includes  those  fishes  which  have  nei* 
ther  operculum  nor  branchial  ancmbraiie  ;  tbe  second, 
these  which  have  no  aperculum,  but  a  membrane  ^  the 
third,  tboK  wbicb  have  an  aperculam,  but  no  mem- 
brane \  and  the  fourth,  tbose  which  have  both.  The 
aame  characters,  stated  in  the  inverse  order,  determsoe 
the  divislana  of  tbe  osseoua  apeoiea.  Each  of  these  divi- 
siena  is  again  distributed  inte  the  Ijinasean  orders,  $nd 
these,  ia  torn,  into  tbe  Linnaeaa  genera.  The  con* 
tents  el  the  latter,  however,  do  net  always  correspond 
with  tlie  enumemtions  in  the  System  of  Nature }  fot 
the  Freneb  xoolegist  baa  withdrawn  many  species  fimm 
their  farmer  categories,  and  ranged  them  under  new 
gfsoera.  His  ianovmtiaos  in  this  respect  are,  perhaps, 
not  akvaya  impravemente  ^  and  some  of  his  generic  ap- 
peUatiooa,  as  go&ftr,  gobiosore^  gobitade^  gobimere^  and 
gabiomoftMef  pomacmtUhet  pomacttUm^  pomadasy^  and 
pomatome^  &c  are  too  nearly  allied  in  sound  and  ostbe- 
gvaphy,  te  be  readily  discriminated  by  the  memory. 
We  have,  moreover,  to  regret  that  tbe  plates  are  not 
coloured,  and  that  they  are  executed  on  too  small  a 
acale.  Yet,  after  every  deduction  which  even  rigid 
ciiticiam  may  require  from  the  roeriu  of  this  publica- 
tion, enough  wiH  remain  to  attest  tbe  industry  and  the 
talente  of  ite  author,  and  te  jastify  tbe  high  rank 
wbiofa  be  bas  obtained  aaKWg  tbe  writow  00  ichthyo- 
kgy. 

Before  eloaing  even  these  very  condenoed  notices,  k  Of  Pen. 
woold  be  unpaidonnble  te  omit  reminding  our  raadon,naat. 
that  tbe  British  fishes  have  found  an  able  and  entortaaa* 
ing  esposkor  in  ktr  Pennant,  to  whom  tbe  natural  bis- 
tory of  tbia  country  is  uuder  many  obligations.  In  tbe 
third  volume  of  bia  British  Zoology,  this  aotbor  doi- 
•ortbea  the  fishee  under  tbe  thaee  great  divisions  of  crio- 
orosff,  emHik^gmmfj  and  bomg.  The  Utter,  wbieh  is 
by  fiwtho  moot  nnmeroua,  be  sobdivides  iate  four  sec* 
tioni^  entkled,  agreenUy  to  the  Lionman  orders,  lye* 
da4  idflnwac,  jugidmt^  mA  MommaL 

Besides  tbe  soorcea  of  information  to  whioh  we  bnve 
Mfiurred,  tbe  enriooa  inqoiier  inte  the  biatoij  of  fidbea 
■ay  oeoaMnaUj  iiactt  te  DabmnoTa  Gcueni  Treatise 

la  on 
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Anji^omy  on  the  Fi»lieri«s,  Fabricii»'s  Fauna^GrccniandicOf  Fla- 
of  Fubcff.  men  on  tbe  different  kinda  of  fresh-wiiter  fishes,  Fors- 
kai's  Fiiuna  Arabioa^  Johnston's  Hutoria  NaiuraUg  de 
Piscibtts  ct  Cetis^  Kolreuter*s  papers  in  different  ▼»- 
lAimes  of  the  Petersburg  Tvansactionii  the  fourth  vo« 


Chap.  II 

lome  of  Marsigli*8  Datntbius  Pannonico  Mysius^  &c.  Aoatowy 
Monroes  Anatomy  of  Fishes,  Pallas^s  SpiciUgia  Zooio*  of  ^'hkm. 

gica^  &c.  Vicq   d^Azyr's  Memoirs  on  the  Anatomy  ' 

of  Fishes,  and  the  two  Tolomes  of  the  EncyoiopediS  Me* 
thodique  which  are  devoted  to  tbe  article  Pois$ons. 


CHAP.  II.  ANATOMY  OF  FISHES. 


Form  of  TIf  £  shape  of  the  bod^  of  fishes  is  subject  to  coosl- 
tbe  body,  derable  varieties.  It  is  said  to  be  compreuedt  when  the 
diameter,  from  side  to  side,  is  *  less  than  from  back  to 
belly  ;  and  depreesed^  on  the  contrary,  when  the  diame- 
ter, from  side  to  side,  is  greater  than  from  back  to  bel- 
ly. It  is  cylindrical^  when  it  is  circular  in  the  greater 
part  of  its  length  ;  enstform^  or  sword-shaped,  when  tbe 
back  and  belly  terminate  in  a  sharp  edge,  or  when  the 
body  gradually  tapers  from  the  bead  to  the  tail*}  csr/- 
iratedf  or  knife-shaped,  when  the  back  is  somewhat 
flat,  and  tbe  angle  below  acute;  carinated^  or  keel- 
shaped,  when  the  back  is  roonded,  and  the  under  part 
of  the  belly  acute,  through  its  length ;  oblong,  when 
the  longitudinal  diameter  is  much  longer  than  the 
transverse ,  oval,  when  the  longitudinal  diameter  not 
only  exceeds  the  transverse,  but  tbe  base  is  circular, 
and  the  apex  more  acute  }  orbicular,  when  tbe  longitu- 
dinal and  transverse  diameters  are  nearly  equal  j  lamel' 
lated,  or  spear-shaped,  when  oblong,  and  attenuated  at 
both  extremities  \  cuneifirm,  or  wedge-shaped,  when 
the  body  gradually  flattens  towaids  the  tail  \  conical, 
when  it  is  cylindrical,  and  grows  gradually  more  slen- 
der towards  the  tail ;  ventricoee,  when  tbe  belly  is  verj 
prominent;  gibbous^  when  the  back  presents  one  or 
more  protuberances ;  annu/ated,  when  tbe  body  is  sur- 
rounded by  rings,  or  elevated  lines ;  articulated,  when 
it  is  covered  with  connected  and  bony  plates ;  trigon, 
tetragon,  pentagon^  and  hexagon,  when  the  sides  are 
plain,  with  three,  four,  or  six  longitudinal  angles ;  if 
the  number  of  these  angles  exceed  six,  it  is  termed  a 
pi^ygpn* 

The  surface  of  the  body  of  fishes  is  termed  naked, 
when  it  is  destitute  of  scales ;  scaly,  when  provided 
with  them  ;  smooth,  when  the  scales  are  without  angles, 
ftirrows,  roughness,  or  inequalities  ;  lubricous,  or  slip- 
pery, when  invested  with  a  mucus  or  slimy  humour ; 
tuberctUated,  or  rough,  when  covered  with  prominent 
warts  or  tubercles  ;  papHious,  when  covered  with  fleshy 
points  ;  spinous,  when  tbe  asperities  are  elongated,  and 
pointed  at  their  extremities;  loricated,  or  mailed, 
when  the  body  is  inclosed  in  a  bard,  callous,  or  bony 
integument,  or  in  scales  so  closely  united  at  to  seem 
but  one ;  fasa'ated,  or  banded,  when  marked  with 
transverse  zones  from  the  back  to  the  belly ;  striped, 
when  marked  with  v^ry  narrow,  scattered,  and  oolour- 
ed  streaks;  vitiated,  when  marked  with  longitudinal 
zones  along  the  sides,  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  reti* 
culated,  or  chequered,  when  marked  witb  lines  form- 
ing the  appearance  of  net- work  ;  p^ted,  or  dotted, 
when  rnnrked  with  points,  either  longitudinally  dispo- 
sed, or  without  order;  and  variegated,  when  of •  differ- 
ent colours. 

'  The  parts  of  the  body  are  either  external,  or  inter^ 
wd :  the  former  include  the  head^  trunk,  UkAfins'^.Xhi^ 
tetter,  the  skeleton,  muscles,  and  viscera. 


X.  The  HXAD  is  always  placed  at  the  anterior  part  The  bead, 
of  tbe  body,  and  reaches  from  the  extremity  of  the  ^^ 
nose  to  the  gills. 

Several  of  the  technical  terms  already  defined,  are 
applied  to  tbe  head  as  well  as  to  the  whole  body  ;  but 
others,  which  are  more  appropriate,  require  to  be  ex- 
plained* Obtuse  or  truncated,  denotes  that  the  head  is 
blunt,  or  terminated  by  a  transverse  line ;  acute,  that 
it  terminates  in  an  acute  angle ;  slanting,  that  it  pre- 
sents an  inclined  plane,  from  the  top  of  the  anterior 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  nose  ;  aculeated,  or  prick ly, 
that  it  is  armed  with  sharp  points  or  spines  ;  unarmed^ 
that  it  is  without  spines  or  tubercles  ;  beariUeu,  that  it ' 
is  without  cirrhi,  &c. 

The  head  contains  the  mouth,  nose,  jaws,  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  palate,  nostrils,  eyes,  branchial  opercules,  the 
branchiostegoos  membrane,  tbe  aperture  of  the  gills, 
and  the  nape. 

Tbe  mouth  is  that  eavity,  which  is  terminated  in 
front  by  its  own  orifice ;  on  the  sides,  by  the  branchial 
opercula  ;  and  behind,  by  tbe  throat.  It  is  superior^ 
when  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ;  inferior^ 
when  at  the  lower  part ;  vertical,  when  it  descends 
perpendicularly  from  the  upper  part ;  transverse  or  ho* 
rivsiontal,  when  it  is  parallel  to  th^  surface  of  the  water 
when  tbe  fish  swims ;  oblique,  when  it  is  neither  verti- 
cal nor  horizontal ;  tubular^  or  Jistular^  when  the  ori- 
fice 18  narrow,  round,  and  deep ;  simous,  or  flat-nosed, 
when  the  orifice  is  not  prominent  or  deep. 

The  nose,  or  snout,  is  the  fore  part  of  tbe  bead,  ex- 
tending from  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  jaws.  It 
is  cuspidated  when  its  apex  terminates  in  a  sharp  point 
or  bristle ;.  spatula-shaped,  when  its  extremity  is  flatten- 
ed and  extended ;  bifid,  forked,  or  lobed,  when  its  ex- 
tremity is  divided  into  two  lobes  ;  triquetrous  and  /«- 
traquetrous,  when  it*  has  three  or  four  flat  sides  $  and 
reflex,  when  it  is  incurved  towards  the  belly. . 

Tbe  Jaws  are  always  two  in  number,  and  differ  in 
different  species  chiefly  in  respect  of  figure  and  proper* 
tion.  They  are  subulate,  &t  awl-shaped,  when  they  are 
rounded  at  the  base,  and  are  gradually  attenuated  to- 
wards tbe  apex ;  carinated,  or  keel-shaped,  when  the 
lower  jaw  is  longitudinally  ridged,  either  without  or 
within ;  equal,  when  both  are  of  the  same  length  ;  «»- 
equal,  xihen  one  projects  beyond  the  other;  naked^ 
when  not  covered  with  lips  ;  labiate,  when  covered 
with  one  or  two  lips;  edentulated,  when  destitote  of 
teeth ;  dentated,  or  toothed,  when  furnished  with  teeth 
of  unequal  size ;  dentatO'Crenated,  when  tiie  bones  are 
formed  into  the  appearance  of  teeth  ;  cirrated,  or  ctV*- 
rose,  when  furnished  with  cirrhi,  or  bristly  membrana- 
ceous appendages,  which  bang  from  one  or  both  jaws ; 
vaginated,  or  sheathed^  when  the  margin  of  one  covers 
that  of  the  other;  arched,  or  covered,  when  furnished 
witb  a  membranaceous  veil,  attached  before,  and  loose 

behind^ 


Attatmn/  behind,  wittiin  which,  and  the  upper  or  under  part  of 
f  Flsbei.  the  month,  the  fifth  lays  its  tongue,  or  discharges  water 
from  its  mouth  ;  and  moveable^  when  they  can  be  thrust 
out  or  drawn  in. 

The  itps  are  obvious  only  in  a  few  fishes,  and  are  ei- 
ther of  a  fleshy  or  bony  consistence.  They  are  also  dis- 
tinguished into  plicated^  or  consisting  of  folds,  and  re* 
tractile^  or  capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  in,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  animal. 

The  teeth  are  acute^  when  their  extremity  terminates 
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this  surface  \  eaiienf,  when  the  eyes  are  very  proroi-  Amitomy 
nent.  ofl5«he». 

The  brancAtai  operelee^  are  scaly  or  bony  processes,         -  ^    ^ 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  head,    behiwd  the  eyes,  BntnchiiU 
elosincc  the  aperture  of  the  giHs,  and  sustaining  tho**^'*^  *^'' 
branchial  membrane.     They  are  termed  timple^  vfhen 
composed  of  a  single  piece  }  diphyUous^  triphyilousy  or 
tetraphylious^  when  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four 
pieces  j  flexile^  or  eoft^  when  they  can  be  easily  bent ; 
tub'Orcuatedf  when  the  posterior  margin  is  rounded  ; 


in  a  point }  obtuse^  when  it  is  rounded  ^  granular^  when    JUtuifus^  when  the  branchial  opening  seems  to  be  exca- 


the  teeth  are  of  the  size  and  shape  of  small  grains  ^ 
phne^  when  flat  on  the  sides  ^  send-eagitiate^  when  hook- 
ed on  one  side  only ;  serrated^  when  toothed  like  a  saw 
on  the  margin  \  emarginate^  when  the  extremity  is 
•omewfaat  cleft ',  recurved^  when  inclined  towards  the 
gullet  J  paralielf  when  of  the  same  direction,  hength, 
and  figure  ;  diverging^  when  the  apices  stand  wide,  or 
distant  from  each  other  ;  similar^  when  they  are  all  of 
the  tame  size  and  figure  \  diseimUar^  when  some  are 
acute,  and  others  obtuse ;  ordinate^  when  disposed  in 
one  or  more  rows ;  confused^  when  crowded,  and  not 
disposed  in  any  regular  order. 

The  tongue  is  termed  acute  or  obtuse^  according  as 
its  extremity  terminates  in  a  point,  or  is  rounded ;  it  is 
emarginate^  or  btjid^  when  the  extremity  is  divided  in- 
to two  lobes  *y  carinatedf  when  angulated  on  the  upper 
or  lower  surface }  dentated^  when  its  surface  is  furnish- 
ed with  teeth  'y  and  papithui^  when  covered  with  fleshy 
points. 

The  palate  is  that  part  of  the  mouth  which  is  in- 


vated  out  of  the  substance  of  the  opercula ;  acuminated^ 
when  the  hinder  plate  runs  out  into  a  sharp  process  % 
ciliated^  when  the  posterior  margin  is  fringed,  or  set 
with  membranous  setaceous  appendages  )  frenated^  or 
bridled^  when  connected  with  the 'body  by  means  of  a^ 
membrane  \  ecabrouSf  when  their  surface  is  covered 
with  asperities ;  striated^  when  marked  with  hollow 
and  nearly  parallel  lines  j  radiqted^  when  the  lines  run 
like  rays,  from  tbe  centre  to  the  t^^  \  graved^  when 
the  lines  appear  in  no  regular  order  \  acuieated^  when .. 
the  posterior  margin  is  terminated  by  one  or  more 
spines  \  serrated^  when  it  is  cut  like  the  teeth  of  a  sfaw  \ 
eoafyf  when  the  surface  of  the  opercles  is  covered  with 
•cabs. 

Tbe  Ifranchial or  brancMntegous  membrane,  is  a  true  And  nenv 
fin,  formed  of  cartilaginous  crooked  bones,  joined  by  al>n^A€. 
thin  membrane,  lurking  under  the  opercula,  to  which 
it  adheres,  and  is  capable  of  being  folded  or  expanded, 
as  necessity  requires.   This  membrane  is  said^  to  be  pa* . 
tentf  when  it  projects^  beyond  the  margin  of  the  oper- 


chided  between  the  base  of  the  jaws  and  the  origin  of     onla }  retracted  or  iatent^  when  it  is  concealed  under 


the  oesophagus.  It  is  either  smooth,  when  its  sor^ce 
is  destitute  of  tubercles,  teeth,  lAid  asperities }  or  den» 
iktUatedf  when  furnished  with  teeth. 

The  nostrtls  are  orifices,  almost  always  situated  in 
(he  rostrum,  before  the  eyes.  They  are  anterior,  when 
they  occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  rostrum,  and  are  some- 
what distant  from  the  eyes  \  posterior^  when  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  rostrum,  and  very  near  the  eyes  \  «tf- 
penor,  when  on  the  crown  of  tbe  Itead,  between  the 
eyes,  and  close  to  them ;  cylmdric<d,  when  they  form  a 
tnbe  ;  single,  or  solitary,  when  there  is  only  one  on  each 
side  of  the  head  \  and  double,  when  there  are  two  on 
each  side. 

The  eyes  are  always  two,  and  are  composed  of  two 
principal  parts,  which  as  they  are  visible  from  without 
belong  to  the  description  of  the  external  structure. 
These  parts  are  the  pupil  and  the  iris.  The  first  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  globe  ;*  and  is  usually  spherical, 
but  sometimes  oval ;  and  the  second  is  the  coloured 
etrcle  which  surrounds  the  pupil,  and  is  often  furnished 
with  a  distinct  ring.  It  is,  for  tbe  most  part,  black  or 
gold^oloured,  but  sometimes  it  assumes  a  silvery  hue. 
-^The  eyes  are  said  to  be  covered,  when  they  are  en- 
veloped in  the  skin,  or  in  a  nictitating  membrane  \ 
'Semi'covered^  when  this  membrane  is  arched,  or  lunu- 
Jated,  or  perforated  like  a  ring;  naked,  when  destitute 
ci  nictitating  membrane;  vertical,  when  situated  on 
the  crown  of  the  head ;  lateral,  when  placed  on  the 
•ides  of  tlie  head ;  binate,  when  they  aro  both  on  the 
same  side  of  the  bead  ;  plane,  or  depressed^  when  the 
coaveiuty  of  the  ball  does  not  exceed  the  surface  of 
the  liead ;  camves^  when  the  convexity  project,  bcgrood 


them  ;  covered,  when  concealed  under  them,  yet  S9  as 
to  be  visible  without  hurting  tiiem. 

The  aperture  of  the  gills,  is  a  clefl  commonly  lateral, 
which  opens  between  the  opercula  and  the  trunk,  by 
means  of  the  gills*  It  is  arcuated,  or  arched,  ^hen  it 
represents  a  crescent ;  cperculated,  when  quite  covered 
by  the  opercula ;  pipe^shaped,  when  in  the  form  of  a 
tube.  Its  place,  in  some  of  the  cartilaginous  species,  is 
•npplied  by  vents^  or  spiracles,  which  are  either  round^ 
arched^  lateral,  or  inferior^  u  e.  placed  underneath  the 
body. 

The  nape  is  the  hind  and  terminating  part  of  the^ 
head,  which  is  attached*  to  the. first  vertebra  of  the 
trunk,  in  theregion  of  the  gills.  It  is  cartnated^  when 
its  surface  is  sharply  angulated  ;  plane,  when  flat,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  body.;  and  suhated^  when  ridge4 
or  furrowed. 

2.  The  TRUNK  is  that  part  of  the  body,  which  ex-  The  tnuk^ 
tends  fronk  the  nape  and  branchial  <aperture,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  taiL    It  comprehends  the  gills,  throat, 
thorax,  back,  sides,  abdomen,  lateral  line,  anus,  tail, 
and  scales. 

The  giUs,  or  branchiee,  consist,  for  the  most- part,  of 
four  crooked,  parallel,  unequal  bones,  furnished,  on  the 
outer  or  convex  part^  with  small  sofit  appendages,  like 
the  beards  of  a  feather,  and  generally  of  a  red  colour. 
They  are  aculeated,  when  the  concave  or  interior  part 
has  spines  instead  of  tuberclea;  anomalous,  when  some 
are  ciliated^  others  tobercnlated,  or  of  a  different  struc- 
ture :  denuded,  when  wanting  opercles,  the  branchi<« 
o«tegoas  membrane,  or  both  ;  pectinated,  when  the  con- 
vox  01^.  exterlo|r  part,  towards  the  branchial. aperture. 
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AattonyofU  fiinuslMi  wilh  ni  aetacMiit  n^ft,  or  lamellfp^  W/i« 

Fiftbei.'  drawtt^  when  no(  conspicaoos,  lying  nearer  the  throat 

than  the  apertnie  \  simpiet  when  furnished  either  with 

filaments  or  tubercles ;  approacUngf  when  they  corre-* 

spond  to  the  same  aperture. 

The  throat  is  that  part  which  eorresponds  to  tlia 
branchial  apcrtores*  and  is  placed  between  them.  It  is 
sweliiHgt  when  it  exceeds  the  level  ef  the  body  and  the 
head  }  canHated^  when  angulated  uadefneath ;  piaa^i 
when  on  a  level  with  the  thoraa  and  bead. 

The  thoras  is  that  part  which  begins  at  the4|vtr^ 
nitty  of  the  throat,  and  is  terminated  by  a  line  drawn 
to  the  insertion  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

The  back  is  the  upper  part  of  tho  truak«  extending 
from  the  nape  to  the  otigin  of  the  tail.  It  is  apten^ 
giOHS^  without  fins  ^  monopterygioua^  dipteryguma^  &cw 
with  oae,  or  two  fins;  comwiir,  bigfjier  in  the  middle 
than  toward  the  sides ;  terrated^  having  •  deep  lengi- 
tndinal  furrow  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Mes  are  that  part  of  the  trunk,  which  reaebes 
from  the  gills  to  the  anus,  between  the  back  and  the 
abdomen.  They  are  sometimes  mariwd  with  loneti 
)inos,  spots,  or  pointa. 

The  ahdwun  is  the  under  part  of  the  trunk,  between 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  thorax  and  the  origin  of 
the  tail*  It  is  earinatid^  or  aiim$e  through  its  length  \ 
Hrraitd^  when  the  seales  fiorming  the  oarina  are  dispo- 
aed  like  the  teetk  of  a  saw  \  pUmtf  when  wiUmnt  pro- 
minenoe  or  depression* 

The  latBToi  Une  nsnally  oommeacet  at  the  eatramity 
of  the  branchial  operelet,  runs  along  the  aides,  and 
terminates  at  tho  caudal  fin*  It  is  formed  by  lines, 
dots,  or  small  tubercles.  It  is  stra^kt^  when  it  pre- 
sents no  inflexion  throng  its  length  }  emrvod^  when  it 
inclines  to  the  back  or  belly  \  broken^  when  divided 
into  two  or  mote  parley  whieh  follow  diflerent  dsree^ 
tioas  \  oitiitra^if  whan  soaroely  perceptible ;  dotMe^ 
w^ben  there  are  two  Oft  each  side  ;  imaoik,  when  with« 
out  prioklea  or  tubercles:  anUioUdf  when  fomtshed 
with  spioea ;  dneetMlimgt  when  it  rwns  obliquely  from 
the  boad  to  the  tail}  infitrior^  wheo  sitnated  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  side }  hricaUd^  or  monM^  when  voogh 
with  small  bones,  or  hard  scaly  tubercles ;  mMui,  when 
sitaated  in  the  middla  ef  the  side  ;  odao/Srl^,  when  near* 
ly  efiboed ;  /loroua,  when  pnnatored  with  small  hales  i 
nnmu9^  when  bent  in  a  wafving  line ;  solitofjf  when 
there  is  eaa  line  on  each  aide }  tmperitit^  when  on  tba 
npper  part  of  ibe  aide,  near  thia  back  \  bamdadf  when 
covered  with  a  longitudinal  zone,  coloured  or  siivery. 
.  Tba  ami*  is  the  external  orttce  of  the  rectum*  It 
isjjygw/ur,  when  litnatod  under  the  branchial  operclea  ; 
peciorai^  when  nndar  tim  giUs ;  memi,  when  eqnallj 
removjid  from  tba  bead  and  csctrsmity  of  the  tail ; 
remote^  when  near  the  tail. 

The  tan  is  Cka  saKd  part  of  tba  troidc,  whieh  it  ter- 
■MnataSy  baing  aitaatad  behind  the  anna*  It  ia  mwid^ 
a9  in  the  lamprey  and  aeb  \  earinaied^  when  itasnrfaoa 
preeants  some  sharp  mglr  ^  muricaUd^  whte  beset  witb 
apineaor  tubercles  j  apterygkm^^  when  destitute  of  fins  > 
^AsrjgfMSft,  when  thia  fin  ia  divided  at  the  base* 

The  Jco/bt  am  pellooid,  eartilaginoua,  or  homy  to- 
gumanta,  wshick  ueually  cover  the  trunk.  They  are 
ovo^  wheaone  anitram^  u  roundad^  and  larger  than 
the  other }  erMtfwter,  when  nearly  ronnd  >  lamart,  whan 
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destitute  of  sensible  angles  or  asperities  3  niHaitdt  when  4iMio«y« 
the  margin  is  set  with  setaceous  processes  ;  serrated^  Jr^Ulct, 
when  the  amrgin  is  toothed  like  a  ssw }  imMoaied^ 
when  the  scales  partly  cover  one  another,  like  tiles  on 
a  roof}  rar9^  when  sensibly  sepataled  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  deciduous  when  the?  easily  full  off;  tenaciovs^ 
when  they  are  detached  with  difficolty  \  irmtUe^  when 
aeparated  from  one  aaother  }  vertuillatc^  when  surround- 
ing the  body  in  ringf>. 

3.  The  riVS  consist  of  several  rays  connected  by  a  Fiat. 
tender  film,  or  membrane  \  and  they  are  raieed,  ex- 
panded, or  moved  in  various  directions,  by  means  of 
appropriate  ntoacles.  The  t%ys  ef  the.  fins  are  either 
jointed  and  flexible  small  bonea,  wheae  extremity  is  of- 
ten divided  into  two  parts }  or  hard  and  prickly,  without 
division  at  the  extremity.  In  some  cases,  those  on  ihe 
back  of  the  fiiih  are  furnished  with  membranaceous  ap- 
pendages, simple^  or  palmated,  and  adhering  to  the  apex 
or  sides.*~The  fiwi^  according  to  their  pesittoo,  ate  da- 
nami nated  dorsai^  pectond^  ventral  amr/,  or  camda/* 

The  dorsai  fins  are  situated  on  the  upper-part  of  the 
bodv,  between  the  head  and  the  tasL  Their  number 
vanes  from  one  to  three,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  epi- 
thets mswe^fev^ymtw,  dipttrygimu^  and  irtpUn^iaui.  If 
the  back  Ima  no  fin »  it  is  said  to  be  mpi^rygioms*  The 
form,  size,  and  sitaatioa  of  tke  dorsal  fins  have  like- 
wise suggested  various  technical  appeUatioas^  bat  few 
ef  these  require  to  be  particukriy  defined.  Wa  shall 
notice^  therefore,  oaly  the  JMif^  which  are  oaaered 
with  a  thick  skin,  or  muscular  substance  \  and  the  ra" 
meniactous^  which  are  furnished  with  membranaoeoos 
«r  filamentous  appendagca* 

The  pectoral  fins  are  silualed  on  each  side,  about  the 
aperture  of  the  gills.  '  In  same  apecies,  they  are  want- 
ing} in  others,  tolUanf^  or  one  on  each  side^  in^  few 
they  are  douUt^  u  ew  two  on  esueh  side  \  ia  some,  they 
manfakated^  or  arched  above,  aad  oonaave  bebMr. 

The  ventral  or  Merior  fine  are  always  placed  on 
the  under  part  of  the  fish  ;  but  at  a  ^atar  distaane 
firom  the  mouth*  Tbey  are  oAdsawVai/,  when  placed  in 
the  belly,  behind  the  pectoral  fins,  and  not  ftjwd  in  the 
stannsm,  but  in  the  ossa  pelvis  j  d^ffwm^  when  they 
have  a  spine  or  cirrhus,  besides  the  oesiclea  \  juguloTj 
when  placed  under  the  throat  before  the  pectoral  fiaa, 
and  fixed  to  the  clavicles;  mtdtiradiated,  when  they 
have  seaeral  rays,  thoagh  seldom  exceeding  seven  ;  tAo* 
rmeiCf  when  placed  under  the  pectonl  fins,  often  a  lit- 
tfa  behind  them,  but  always  fixed  to  the  sternum* 

The  amal  fin  is  plaeed  between  the  anns  and  the  cau- 
dal fin.  It  is  k^mroated^  or  ^0o*Jorkod^  when  the  4iisi- 
olee  in  the  middle  are  shortest  ^  coaleaeing^  wken  united 
with  the  oaadal  fin  \  kngikudinal^  when  it  exienda  from 
the  anus  to  the  tail  \  poiierwr^  when  pla^d  at  tke  end 
of  the  tail,  near  the  caudal  fin* 

The  cmdal  fin  is  situated  vertinally,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  body*  It  is  r^tm^  or  mllrr,  whan  its  nys 
are  of  equal  length  ;  kmceohted^  when  the  raya  in  tka 
middla  are  longer  Uian  the  athars  \  emargiuate^  when 
they  an  shorter  than  the  othen  y  b^df  when  tbey  ana 
very  short ;  ir^f  when  the  fin  is  divided  into  three 
lobes }  eoaksemg^  whoa  united  with  tba  dossal  and  anal 
fins  y  emspidated^  whan  attenuated  at  the  apes,  or  ter- 
minating ia  a  ietaoeaui  point ;  m^eroue^  wka  a.  fili- 
fism  appandage  jpnoeada  bom  tha^^  divsaiem 
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I«  The  SiCEUTON  of  9,  fisb  is  ibe  MsemUage  of  bones 
wliicb  cooslittttes  tbe  fnuna-work  of  ita  body.  Tbe 
number  of  tlieao  bone*  U  not  uoiform  in  eftch  indivi* 
dual,  but  varies  aecordiog  to  age  and  ipeoies.  They 
may  bo  conveniently  divided  into  those  of  tbe  bead, 
thorax,  abdomen*,  and  fins. 

Tbe  A^ad  coniains  a  considerable  number  of  bones  ; 
that  of  the  perch ,  for  example,  has  eighty.  As  tbe 
limited  nature  of  oor  plan  preclodes  minute  specifics* 
tioOy  we  shall  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant. The  skuU  covers  the  whole  bead,  its  sides  fre- 
^oeolly  forming  the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  tbe  temples, 
and  the  cheeks*  Tbe  upper  and  lower  yati^-^eifrj  are 
placed  OB  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  The  upper  is 
mere  or  less  of  an  arched  form.  In  some  fishes  it  is 
'  wanting,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  portion  of  the 
tkttil.  The  lower  jaw  is  usually  arched  or  triangular, 
and  its  length  regulates  that  of  the  snout,  or  rostrum. 
The  bones  of  the  palate  are,  for  the  most  part,  four,  viz. 
two  eo  each  side  of  the  fauces,  oval,  and  nearly  plane, 
often  crowded  with  teeth,  or  rough  with  tubercles,  or 
furrowed  transversely,  the  base  of  the  ens  coaneoted 
with  tbe  apex  of  the  other.  The  gills  are  attached  to 
Umbo  ossicles  on  each  side  by  a  cartilage.  Tbe  opercu' 
hr  bones  are  situated  at  the  bind  part  of  the  jawn,  on 
eanb  side  of  the  head,  and  behind  tbe  eyes.  In  some 
species,  they  fiorni  a  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  Tbe  hyoid 
bene  is  an  ossicle  situated  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  tongue,  presenting 
the  figure  of  a  V,  and  occasionally  furnished  with  a 
book. 

The  thorasi  is  a  cavity  principally  formed  by  the 
vertebrte,  the  sternum,  tlie  clavicles,  and  tbe  scales. 
The  vertebra  form  the  back>bone,  which  reaches  from 
the  skull  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  tail.  They  are  strong- 
er and  thicker  towards  tlae  head,  and  grow  weaker  aod 
OMMPe  slender  towards  the  tail.  Each  s|^cies  has  a  de- 
terminate number  of  vertebrm,  which  grow  with  the 
body.  They  are  furnished  with  transverse  and  spiny 
processes,  the  former  of  which  are  marked  by  transverse 
lines,  by  tlie  namber  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  age 
of  fishes  nssy  be  known.  Tbe  spinal  marn^w  is  con- 
tained in  the  canal  which  passes  tlirougb  the  vertebrae 
The  sterfwm  in  fishes  is  not  cartilaginous,  as  in  other 
animals,  but  always  bony.  Its  form  varies  consider- 
ably, being  sometimeB  triangular,  sometimes  rounded 
before,  and  pointed  behind,  but  most  frequently  of  a 
xhomboidal  figure.  It  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  closes  that  cavity.  The  clavicles  are  two 
bones  situated  transversely  behiud  the  opening  of  the 
^Us ;  and  are  sometimes  formed  by  tvp  ossicles  united. 
They  are  attached  to  the  first  vertebra.  Tbe  scapuIeEi 
are  two  ftat,  rhomboidal,  or  arched  bones,  situated  o» 
tbe  lateral  side  of  the  body,  under  the  posteriov  margin 
of  the  clavicles,  and  serving  as  a  base  to  the  pectoral 
fios.  When  tbe  scapulas  are  wanting,  the  pectoral  fins 
are  attached  to  the  sterouai|  or  to  tbe  macgiu  of  the 
claviciee. 

Tlie  abdomem  forms  a  cavity  always  larger  than  tlmt 
of  tbe  thorax,  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  to  tlie  anus.  It  is  eooempassed  by  the  ribs 
and  the  ossa  pelvis,  Tbe  ribs  are  bony  arches,  a^ 
tiiated  obliquely  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen, 


having  their  upper  extremity  articulated  with  the  ex«  Anatoev 
tremity  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrs.  orfisliei. 
Their  number  is  very  variable.  In  those  species  which  ^  ■  V  ^ 
are  without  ribs,  tbe  absence  of  the  latter  is  compen- 
sated by  the  length  and  direction  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrsB.  The  osja  pelvis  aie  two  bones 
which  defend  tbe  viscera  contained  in  the  abdomen* 
The  ventral  fins  are  osually  attached  to  their  posterior 
margin.  When  these  fins  are  wanting,  or  when  they 
are  attached  under  the  throat,  or  on  the  thorax,  the 
ossa  pelvis  are  also  wanting.  The  tail  ia  composed  of 
certahi  bones,  which  terminate  the  vertebral  column. 
The  processes  of  each  vertebra  of  the  tail  are  ineident 
to  great  variety  in  respect  of  number  and  dimensions. 

The  Jins  are  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  ossicles^ 
connected  to  one  another  by  firm  membranes.  The 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  supported  by  the  inter^sptnous 
bones  (ossa  inter spinosd)^  which  lie  between  tbe  pointed 
processes  of  the  vertebrm,  and  are  connected  with  them 
by  a  ligament.  The  raya  of  the  anal  fin  have  nearly 
the  same  conformation  as  those  of  the  dossal. 

2.  The  MUSCLES  are  an  assemblage  of  small  bundles  MuicIcc 
of  fleshy  fibres,  partly  red,  and  partly  whitish,  envelo- 
ped in  a  common-  membrane*  The  first  of  these  is  calied 
the  Jleshy  portion  of  the  muscle^  the  second,  the  tendon. 
Each  muscle,  thus  composed,  is  snsoeptibte  of  contrao* 
tion  and   dilatation.  *  The  former  is  accompanied  by 
a  visible  swelling,  hardening,  wrinkling,  fuid  shorten- 
ing of  the  muscle,  and  the  Utter  by  its  elongation,  ex* 
pension,  and  recovery  of  its  former  softness  and  flexi- 
bility*    Its  force,  in  general,  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  fibrous  matter  which  enters  into  its  composition,  and 
its  moving  power  on  the  length  and  size  of  the  fibres*. 
Tbe  muscles  vary  much  ]n  respect  of  number,  size,  and- 
situation*  There  are  two  which  proceed  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  aloag  the  sides  of  tlie  body,  e^d  thence  de- 
nominated lateral  muscles.     Each  of  these  seems  to  be 
oomposed  of  several  transverse  orascles,  which  are  simi- 
lar and  parallel.     There  are  four  situated  at  the  cau- 
dal fin,  namely,  three  superior,  and  one  inferior.     Of 
the  two  former,  one  is  straight,  and  two  are  oblique. 
The  fourth  occupies  the  half  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  tail.    There  a^  likewise  four  at  each  pectoral  fin,, 
namely,  two  erectors  and  two  depressors  ;  the  two  former 
situated  on  the  external  sorfiice  of  the  clavicles  and 
scapulse,  and  the  two  latter  under  these  parts.     Each 
ventral  fin  has  three  muscles,  one  e-rector  and  two  de- 
pressors ;  the  first  placed  over  the  whole  external  sur- 
face of  the  OS  pelviSf  and  the  two  latter  on  the  internal 
surface  of  tbe  same  part.     The  carinal  muscles  of  tho 
back  and  tail  are  slender,  and  closely  united,  occupy- 
ing the  space  that  is  left  between  the  lateral  muscles* 
Their  number  is  always  proportioned  to  that  of  tbe 
dorsal  fios.     Fishes,  for  example,  which  have  no  dorsal 
fin,  have  but  one  pair  of  carioal  muscles,  those  which 
have  one  dorsal  fin,  have  two  pairs,  and  those  which 
have  two  dorsal  fins,  have  three  pairs,  viz.  one  pair^ 
between  tbe  first  and  second  fin,  another  between  the 
two  fins,  and  a  third  between  the  second  dorsal  and  the 
caudal  fin.    The  proper  inter-spinous  muscles  are  those 
whose  oflice  it  Is  to  raise  or  depress  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins.     Each  inter-spinous  ray  is  foruished  with  four, 
two  erectors,  and  two  depressors*     The  dilating  muscle 
of  the  branchiostegous  membrane  is  small,  and  attached 
by  iu  anterior  extiemity,  partly  uoder  the  angle  of  the 
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Anatomy  Itfwer  jaw,  And  partly  to  tlie  sides  of  the  os  pelvis.  It 
of  Fislres.  is  fixed  to  the  branchial  roenbrane  by  as  many  tendona 
as  there  are  tendons  in  the  membrane. 

3.  OuGirNS  and  viscera. — The  hrain  of  fishes  ts  a 
▼ery  small  organ^  relative  to  the  size  of  the  head.  It 
is  divided  into  three  equal  lobes,  of  which  (he  two  an- 
terior are  contiguous  \  the  third  being  placed  behind, 
and  forming  the  cerebellum.  These  three  lobes  are 
surrounded  by  a  frothy  matter,  resembling  saliva.  In 
this  region  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  are  easily 
discovered.  '  ■ 

_  ft 

The  oesophagus f  or  guUet^  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
throat,  and  descends,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  is  membranous,  smooth,  and 
lined  with  a  mucous  humour. 

The  stomach  is  a  membranous  sack,  sometimes  cy<- 
lindrical  or  spherical,  and  sometimei  divided  into  two 
lobes. 

The  stvimmtng^  or  air'hladder^  or  sounds  is  an  ob* 
long,  white,  membranous  bag,  sometimes  cylindrical, 
sometimes  elliptical,  and  sometimes  divided  into  two 
or  three  lobes,  of  different  lengths.  It  is  usually  situ- 
ated between  the  vertebrae  and  the  stomach,  and  in- 
cluded within  the  peritofueum.  In  some  fishes  it  com- 
municates with  the  stomach,  and  in  others,  with  the 
Gisophagus.  The  flat  fishes  are  unprovided  with  this 
organ. 

The  intestines^  which  in  man  are  placed  transversely, 
have  a  longitudinal  position  in  fishes,  and  are  all  con- 
'nected  with  the  substance  of  the  Irver.  They  are  in 
general  very  short,  making  only  three  turns,  the  last 
of  which'  terminates  in  a  common  outlet  or  vent.  The 
appendices,  or  secondary  intestines,  are  very  numerous, 
composing  a  gronpe  of  worm-like  processes,  all  ulti- 
mately terminating  in  two  large  canals,  opening  into 
the  first  intestine,  into  which  they  discharge  their  pe- 
culiar fluid. 

The  liver  is  commonly  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It  is 
situated  on  the  right  or  left  side,  or  in  the  anterior  re- 
gion of  the  abdomen,  of  whose  cavity  it  fills  about  two- 
thirds.  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  divided 
into  two,  three,  op  more  lobes.  It  osuallj  coBtaioi  a 
large  portion  of  oil  or  fat. 

The  gaU-hladder  is  oval  or  oblong,  and  lies  under  the 
right  side  of  the  liver.  It  communicates  with  the  sto- 
mach or  the  intestines,  by  means  of  the  cystic  duct  and 
the  choledochic  canal. 

The  spleen  varies  in  form  and  position.  Sometimes 
it  is  all  of  a  piece  \  sometimes  divided  into  many  lobes, 
which  adhere  only  by  very  slender  filaments.  In  some 
individuals  it  is  black,  m  others  it  has  the  red  hue  of 
clotted  blood.  It  is  placed  near  the  backbone,  and  at 
a  place  where  it  is  subject  to  an  alternate  constriction 
and  dilatation,  from  the  pressure  of  the  air>bag,  which 
is  situated  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Almost  all  fishes  are  provided  with  the  urinary  blad* 
der.  Its  form  is  nearly  oval.  It  terminates  under  the 
tail ;  and  has  no  communication  with  the  rectum. 

The  kidneys  are  two  flat  bodies,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and  of  a  reddish  colour.  They 
are  attached  to  the  vertebrse,  separated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  by  the  peritonaum^  and  frequently  pro- 
longed from  the  diaphragm  to  the  region  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 

The  diaphragm  U  a  white  and  shining  membrane 
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which  separates  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.     This  Aoatomy 
partition  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  tendinous. 

The  periionaum^  or  membrane  investing  the  con- 
tents of  the  abdomen,  is  thin  and  of  a  blackish  coloor. 

The  ova^  in  the  females,  are  disposed  into  two  large 
oblong  bodies,  one  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen  \  and 
the  milt  or  soft-roe^  in  the  male,  appears  in  a  similar 
form  in  the  same  part. 

The  peticardium  is  a  small  bag  which  contains  the 
heart* 

The  heart  is  a  viscus  situated  on  the  sternum,  under 
the  posterior  gills.  It  varies  considerably  in  form,  be- 
ing sometimes  flat,  frequently  triangular  or  pyramidal, 
&c.  Its  position  is  not  transverse,  as  Artedi  has  al- 
leged, but  longitudinal,  as  in  quadrupeds.  It  consists 
of  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle.  The  sides  of  the 
former  are  rugose,  and  exhibit  may  small  cavities. 
.  The  latter  is  a  very  slender  muscular  bag,  with  a  larger 
cavity  than  that  of  the  ventricle,  and  forming  the  com- 
munication between  the  heart  and 

The  venous  sinus*  The  capacity  of  this  last  is  stiU 
greater  than  that  of  the  auricle.  Its  position  is  trans- 
verse, corresponding  to  that  of  the  diaphragm.  It  com- 
municates with  the  auricle  by  a  large  aperture,  and 
receives  atvthe  other  end  three  large  tmnks  of  veins. 

The  aorta  is  an  artery  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  sending  out  numberless  branches  to  the  gills, 
on  which  it  is  subdivided  into  ramifications  so  minute 
as  to  escape  the  eye  unless  assisted  by  a  glass. 

The  blood  of  fishes  is  red,  and  the  red  pihrticles  are 
not  round  as  in  the  mammalia,  but  oyal  as  in  the  am- 
phibia. 

Dr  Monroes  elaborate  description  of  the  absorbent 
system  in  fishes,  is  thus  stated  by  Dr  Shaw  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  General  Zoology, 

**  On  the  middle  of  the  belly,  immediately  below 
the  outer  skin,  a  lymphatic  vessel  runs  upwards  from 
the  vent,  and  receives  branches  from  the  sides  of  the 
belly  and  the  fin  below  the  vent  j  near  the  head  this 
lymphatic  passes  between  the  two  pectoral  fins,  and 
having  got  above  them,  receives  their  lymphatics :  it 
then  goes  under  the  juncture  of  the  two  bones  which 
form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens  into  a  net- work  of  very 
large  lymphatics  which  lie  close  to  the  pericardium, 
and  almost  surrounds  the  heart :  this  net-woik,  besides 
that  part  of  it  behind  the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic 
on  each  side,  which  receives  others  from  the  kidney, 
runs  upon  the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards,  and  when 
it  has  got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  sends  off  a 
large  branch  from  its  inside  to  join  the  thoracic  duct } 
after  detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  soon  after  by  a  lymphatic 
which  runs  upon  -the  side  of  the  fish  ^  it  is  formed  of 
branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  appear- 
ance. Besides  these  branches,  there  is  another  set  lying 
deeper,  which  accompanies  the  ribs ;  after  the .  large 
lymphatic  has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  ves- 
sels, it  receives  others  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nose,  and 
mouth :  a  little  below  the  orbit  another  net-work  ap- 
pears, consisting  in  part  of  the  vessels  above  described, 
and  of  the  thoracic  duct :  this  net-work  is  very  com- 
plete, some  of  its  vessels  lying  on  each  side  the  muscles 
of  the  gills,  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk  is  sent 
out,  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

**  The  lacteali  run  on  each  side  of  the  mesenteric  ar- 
teries. 
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Fhjtiology  teries,  masfomosing  frequently  across  thove  yeBsels :  the 
'and  receptacle  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large  in  pro- 
H^bh*****  portion  lo  them,  and  consists  at  its  lower  part  of  two 
•f  t  i>l)e».  {jranches,  one  of  which  lies  between  the  duodenam 
and  the  stomach,  and  ront  a  little  way  upon  the  pan- 
creas, receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
lower  part  of  the  stomach,  and  the  lacteals  from  the 
greatest  part  of  the  small  intestines :  the  other  branch 
f>f  the  receptacle  receives  the  lymphatics  from  the  rest 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  receptacle  formed  by 
tiiese  two  branches  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper 
pArt  of  the  stomach,  and  is  joined  by  some  lymphatics 
in  that  part,  and  also  hy  some  from  the  sound  and  gall- 
bladder: the  thoracic  duct  takes  its  rise  from  the  re* 
teptacle,  and  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  oesophagus, 
receiving  lymphatics  from  that  part ;  and  running  up 
about  half  air  inch,  divides  into  two  ducts,  one  of 
which  passes  over  the  oesophagus  to  the  left  side,  and 
the  other  goes  strait  upon  the  right  side,  passing  by  the 
tipper  part  of  the  kidney,  from  which  it  receives  some 
small  branches,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the 
booe  of  the  thorax,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this 
part  it  likewise  sends  off  a  branch  to  join  the  duct  of 
the  opposite  side  ^  and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined 
by  those  large  lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
gills  and  from  the  fauces. 
**  The  thoracic  duct,  after  being  joined  by  these 
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vessels,  communicates  with  the  net- work  near  the  orbit,  Pliys.iolo»y 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics  and 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  supe- 
rior fins,  belly,  &c.  and  then  from  this  net-work  a  ves- 
sel goes  into  the  jugular  vein  just  below  the  orbit. 
This  last  vessel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination 
of  the  whole  system,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
net- work  from  which  it  rises  ^  and  indeed  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  part  are  so  large  as  to  exceed  hy  far  the  size 
of  the  sanguiferous  vessels. 

**  The  thoracic  duct  from  the  left  side,  having  passed 
under  the  oesophagus  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  inside 
of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  side,  receives  a  branch 
from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  joins  the  large 
lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  side  of  the  pericardium, 
and  a  part  of  those  which  lie  behind  the  heart,  and 
afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics  from 
the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  side  of  the  fish,  a  net-work, 
from  which  a  vessel  passes  into  the  jugular  vein  of  this 
side :  in  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  side  agree 
exactly  with  those  of  the  right.  Another  part  of  the 
system  is  more  deeply  seated,  lying  between  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  processes  of  the  back-bone.  This  part 
c^onsists  of  a  large  trunk  that  begins  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  fish,  and  as  it  ascends  receives  branches 
from  the  dorsal  fins  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  body  :  ic 
goes  up  near  the  head,  and  sendsi  a  branch  to  each 
thoracic  duct  pear  its  origin/' 


CHAP.  III.  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HABITUDES  OF  FISHES. 


MOST  of  the  observations  which  belong  to  this  sec* 
tidn  may  be  referred  to  the  general  topics  of  respiration^ 
external  senses^  motion^  nourishment^  reproduction^  and 
Tduraiion* 

I.  Respiration. 

Rcspintioo  '^^"^  important  animal  function  is  performed,  in 
peTfoimed  fishes,  by  means  of  gills,  which  supply  the  place  of 
by  gilit.  lungs.  Though  all  fishes  live  in  water,  the  presence  of 
air  is  not  less  necessary  to  their  existence  than  to  our 
own.  If  a  carp«  for  example,  be  pnt  into  a  large  vase 
of  water,  from  which  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  air- 
pump,  a  number  of  bobbles  are  observable  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fish's  body  j  soon  after,  the  animal  breathes 
swifter  and  with  greater  difficnlty  ^  it  then  rises  to  the 
snrfaee  to  get  more  air  ^  the  bubbles'  on  its  surface  be- 
gin to  disappear ;  next,  the  belly,  which  was  swollen, 
will  suddenly  fall,  and  the  fish  sink  to  the  bottom,  con- 
vulsed and  expiring.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  ex- 
ternal air  be  excluded  from  a  small  pond  by  a  sufEcieut 
and  durable  covering  of  ice,  the  fish  Within  it  will  be 
killed  :  or  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  ice,  before  it  be  too 
hte,  they  will  all  come  near  it  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
air.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  fish  in  the  water  first  receives 
a  quantity  of  that  elen^ent  by  the  nioatfa,  from  which 
it  is  driven  to  the  gills  ^  these  close  and  prevent  the 
water  so  swallowed*  from  returning  by  the  mouth,  at 
the  same  time  that  their  bony  covering  prevents  it 
from  passing  through  them,  until  the  proper  quantity 
of  sir  has  been  drawn  from  it.  The  covers  tben  open, 
and  give  it  a  free  passage :  by  which  means  the  gills  al- 
so are  again  open^,  and  admit  a  fireth  body  of  water. 
Vol-  XL  Part  I.  t 


Should  the  firee  play  of  the  gills  be  suspended,  or  their 
covers  kept  from  moving,  by  a  string  tied  round  them, 
the  fish  would  soon  fall  into  convulsions,  and  die  in  a 
few  minutes.  Though  the  branchial  apparatus  be  com- 
prised in  a  small  compass,  its  surface,  if  fully  extended, 
would  occupy  a  very  considerable  space,  since  that  of  the 
common  skate  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  human  body. 
This  single  fact  may  convince  us  of  the  numberless  con- 
volutions and  ramifications  in  which  the  included  water 
is  elaborated  and  attenuated  in  the  course  of  given  out 
its  air  in  the  respiratory  process.  This  process,  in  fishes; 
as  in  the  human  subject,  is  carried  on  during  sleep,  and 
is  repeated  about  twenty- five  times  in  a  minute. 

Atmospheric    air,    though   in   small   quantities,   is  Change 
thus    imparted  to  the   blood  at  the   ramifications  of  P'^"^^ 
the  gills,  without,   however,   depriving   it  of  a  large '^^  *^  ®"  *^* 
share  of  the  bydrogenated  and  carbonized  substances*"^* 
furnished  by  the  aliments  j  and,  consequently,  without 
communicating  to  it  so  much  of  the  vermilion  tinge  as 
iJB  observable   in   warm-blooded   animals  with   lungs. 
Hence  the  oily  quality  of  the  blood  of  fishes,  and  the 
greasy  congestions  which  take  place  in  their  livers,  and 
in  the  abdominal  regions  of  animals  whose  respiration  is    ' 
slow  or  scanty.     Tne  act  of  breathing  is,  in  reality,  a 
species  of  combiistion  $  and  the  temperature  of  animals, 
in  whose  system  this  combustion  is  imperfectly  perform- 
ed, is  necessarily  low.    As  that  of  fishes  Is  little  elevated 
above  the  mean  temperature  of  water,  some  species,  as 
eels  and  gudgeons,  are  occasionally  benumbed  by  the 
winter^s  cold,  and  remain  concealed  in   the  mud  or 
sand,   without^  motion,    food,  or  breathing,    till   the 
warmth  of  spring  ronaes  them  from  their  torport    At 
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XHiyiiotogy  Ihe  bottom  of  the  sea.  however,  proUUy  ^esenrcs  a 
»nd  |ur«tty  equal  degree  of  heat  at  all  times,  the  myriad 
HaUUdti  tcjb^g  which  inhabit  it  are  permanently  secured  against 
of  FitiMi.  y^  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  tardy  circuiattoa 
f  f  the  blood  in  fisliea  m^y  likewise,  in  some  measure, 
defiend  on  their  mode  of  respiration.  The  heart  of  the 
cairp  contracts  only  thirty-six  times  in  the  course  of  a 
minute,  or  about  half  as  often  as  that  of  a  roan.  In 
the  carniyorous  species  of  fislies,  as  the  shark,  pike,  sal- 
mon, &c.  the  heart  is  comparatively  larger,  the  circu* 
laUoa  aM>ra  rapid,  and  the  breathing  more  powerful. 
Active,  robust,  and  courageous,  thejT  are  also  less  oo* 
cumbered  with  fat,  and  their  liter  is  less  bulky  than  in 
the  other  species*  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  how* 
aver,  that  the  blood  in  fishes,  after  being  thrown  by  the 
heart  into  the  rajvi&cation  of  tke  gilU,  is  collected  a* 
gain  by  a  vast  number  of  smaU  veins,  somewhat  in  the 
aaoie  manner  as  in  the  mammalia  ^  but  instead  of  re* 
tiKniag  to  the  heart  again,  these  vesaeU  unite  and  form 
a  descending  aorta,  without  the  intervention  of  an  au- 
xjele  and  veatricle,  a  cireumstaace  which  may  also  ma» 
terialLy  coatrifante  to  the  slownesa  of  the  ciiculatioa* 
Fof  some  time  it  was  betieved,  thaJt  the  eartila^noue 
*  fiahes  were  psovided  wdtklnternal  luags,  an  idea  which 
Iipa  been  abandoned  by  later  physiologists,  who  have 
proved,,  thsyt  the  supposed  lungs  are  only  a  pecnliar 
vodifiMtion  of  gills..  To  the  wait  o£  kings  we  may 
ascribe  the  want  of  voice  ;  for,  though  some  kinds  of 
fishes,  as  those  of  the  genus  halistes^  when  seized,  dis- 
cbarge a  quantity  of  air  and  water  with  a  rustling  noise, 
and  the  rubbing  of  the  fins  on  the  scales  sometimes  pro- 
duces an  iadtstiael  rattling^  sonod  \  yet  both  are  very 
difierent  from  any  thing  like  audible  language  that  can 
be  understood  among  the  individuals  of  a  species* 

2.  Estemal  Senses* 

Seme  of  ^^^^  fishes  possess  the  faculty  of  ^MtVig-,  is  evident 
iceii^  fi'om  the  acooracy  with  which  they  direct  their  motions 
to  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  Their  organs  of  vision, 
too,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
condition*  As  their  eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore- 
part^ hot  in  the  sides  of  the  head,  they  cannot  look,  at 
the  same  time,  with  both  on  one  object,  so  convenient* 
ly  as  quadrupeds.  Their  optic  nerves,  accordingly,  are 
not  confounded  with  one  another,  in  their  middle  pro- 
gress betwixt  their  origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one 
passes  over  tha  other  without  any  communication.  ^  so 
that  the  nerve  which  comes  from  the  left  side  of  tha 
brain,  goes  distinctly  to  the  right  eye,  and  vice  versa. 
As  fishes  are  continually  exposed  to  injonies  in  the  un- 
certain element  in  which  they  neside,  and  as  they  are  m 
perpetual  danger  of  becomiag  a  prey  to  the  larger  ones,, 
it  was  aecessacy  that  their  eyes  should  never  be  shut ', 
and  as  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  washed  by  the  element 
ia  which  they  ILve^,  they  ace  not  provided  with  eyelids  y 
yet,  as  in  the  current  itself,  the  eye  must  be.  exposed  to- 
several  injuries,,  it  is  defended  by  a  firm  pellucid  mem^ 
braooi  being  a.  continuation  of  the  same,  transparent. 
Ctttide  which  covers- the  rcg^t  of  the  head,  and  which, 
being,  insensible  and  daetitofee  of  vessels,,  is  not  liable  ta 
obstructions  and  opakeness.  We  may  likewise  observe,; 
that  the  optic  nerve  and  crystalline  leas,  are  larger  than, 
ip  other  animals,,  that  the  choroidcs  is  composed  of  two. 
separate  membranes^  and  that.  all. these  parts  are. differ^ 
ently  modified,  and  arflypgpd|,iaff,nrdiiig  ta.tha  maimers. 
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and  habits  of  diiTereot  species.  Those  fishes  which  ua-  PbysfoUgy 
dertake  long  voyages,  and  traverse  much  space  in  a  ^l^^ 
short  time,  as  the  trout,  salmon,  salvelin,  &c.  have  the  ^^^l^ 
conformation  of  the  eye  like  that  of  birds ;  whoM  «ight  ^  '*  ** 
is  very  acute.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  form  our  judge- 
ment of  the  power  of  vision  in  fisbea  merely  from  the 
external  appearance  of  their  eyes,  we  should  conclude, 
that  it  is  fiirfrom  perfect,  and  that  the  small  convexity 
of  the  cornea  would  occasion  very  little  refraction  in 
the  rays  of  light  ^  but  this  defect  ia  sufficiently  com* 
pensated  by  the  structure  of  the  crysulltoe  leas,  which 
is  almost  spherical,  and  more  dense  than  in  terrestrial 
animals.  In  its  natural  state,  it  is  transparent,  and 
not  much  harder  than  a  jelly ;  and  it  forms  that  little 
hard  pea^like  snbstaace  which  is  found  in  the  eyes  of 
fishes  after  boiling.  As  the  rayi  fall  oa  this  convex 
humour,  they  undergo  a  powerful  refraction,  gradually 
approach  one  aBothea*,  and  unite  at  the  axis  of  the  eye, 
where  they  form  their  impressions.  In  most  fishes  the 
eyes  are  naked  }  bat  those  of  the  skate  tribe  are  distin- 
gtMshed  by  a  digitated  curtain,  which  hangs  ovev  the 
pupil^  and  which  may  exclude  the  light  when  the  ani- 
mal rests  ^  aud,  ia  the  genera  Gadus  and  Bknnius^  the 
eyes  are  covered  witk  an  iotsmal  nictitatiag  niem- 
braae. 

That  fiahes  possess  the  sense  oi hearings  hasbeeo  al-l 
temately  maintained  and  denied  by  the  most  celebrated 
Batnraliste,  aiaee  the  days  of  Aristotle*  Among  the 
moderns,  Artedi,  Linnseus,  and  Govan  have  contended 
for  the  non-existence  of  this  faculty,  although  some 
very  ordinary  facts  naturally  lead  to  an  opposite  eon- 
dasien.  Il  ie  well  kaown  that  fishes  are  affected  by 
noise,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  loud  ex- 
plosions. On  the  coast  of  Britanny,  they  are  frequent- 
ly chased  into  nets  by  the  sound  of  a  drum  ;  in  China, 
by  that  of  the  tamtam  ;  and  in  ponds,  they  have  been 
taught  to  assemble  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  These 
sounds,  however,  it  has  been  alleged,  produce  certain 
changes  or  vibratione  in  the  water,  which  are  seen  by 
the  aoimak,  or  which  aflect  them  in  some  way  differ- 
ent from  acting  pn  the  organ  of  hearing,  an  organ 
which  naturalists  and  anatomists  had  long  laboured  in 
vain  to  discover.  As  the  eruptions  of  Etna  are  some- 
times/<r/^  at  Malta,  and  an  earthquake  will  sometimes 
visibly  agitate  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues, 
it  is  supposed  that  smaller  commetiona  in  the  atmosphere 
may  communicate  similar  impressions  to  the  finny  tribes, 
independently  of  the  mediom  of  hearing.  The  labo- 
rious Klein  spared  no  pains  in  searching  for  some  hid- 
dea  organ,  by  which  he  hoped  to  demonstrate  that 
fishes  are  not  more- destitota  of  tiie  faculty  of  heaidng 
than  other  animals }.  hut  though  his  investigationa proved 
fhiitleas,  we  are  indebted  to  him'  for  many-  curious  oh- 
aervationa  on  the  number  and  fi§pice  of  the  small  boses 
whichi  are  to  be  found  ia  the  head  of  various  species. 
Geoflroy  also  made  aoma  important  discoveries,  hot 
without  arriving  at  decisive  sesalts.  At  length,  tha 
ahb6  Nolkt  pnoved,  that  water  ia  a  conductor  of  sound,, 
and  that  even  the  tones  and  artiealation  of  the  humaa 
voice?  may  be  transmitted  through,  its  medium.  All 
that  now  xeoaaiaed  to  set  tha  qoeation  completely  at 
rest,  was  to  detect  the  parts  of  the  auditory  organ  ia 
fishes,  and  these  the  celebrated.  Camper  has  distinctly 
revealed  in.  consequence  of  numerous-  dissections.  Foa 
hia  jpurtisnlsc  icKd^iiomjoi  thaJgnra  and  meohaaism. 
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nfmk\ogf  of  the  wimle  apptratot,  we  matt  refer  our  readers  to 
the  eeveotb  yoluiDe  of  tlie  Haerlem  MenioirSy  and  to  a 
paper  which  he  baa  iaterted  in  one  of  the  ▼olomea  of 
,  the  Jmtnud  des  Sfovam  Etrangers,  Suffice  it  for  the 
preeent  to  note,  that  this  curiooi  organ  is  contained  in 
the  carity  of  the  head,  and  that  it  consists  of  three  se« 
micircnlar,  cartilaginoas  canals,,  and  an  elastic  bag, 
which  inclades  one  or  two  very  moTcable  ossicles,  floats 
log  in  a  jelly  more  or  less  thii^,  and  slightly  adhering 
to  the  centignmss  parts*  Tlie  nsomeat  that  the  vibra* 
lion  of  the  water,  wbich  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  air, 
is  cominunicated  to  the  fish's  head,  the  impictsioa  is 
transmitted  to  the  oMicks,  which,  acting  in  the  nttio 
of  their  masa  mnltiplied  by  the  force  of  the  impnlse, 
impart  their  mofoment  to  the  hole  of  the  elastic  bag 
and  to  the  semicircQlar  canals.  The  sentient  principle 
is  more  or  less  alive  to  the  action  of  the  ossicles  on  the 
nerves,  that  is  to  say,  in  Camparis  own  language, 
^*  that  tht  fish  perceiyes  sound,  bat  sound  pecoHar  to 
the  watery  elemenL**  Hnntcr,  who  obserr^  the  same 
organs  in  the  head  of  fishes,  remarks  that  their  stroctnre 
Tariea  in  different  species.  His  minoto  and  ingenious 
observations  on  this  subject  are  published  in  the  77th 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  "  Fishes, 
particularly  of  the  skato  kind,  (says  I>r  Shaw)  have  a 
hag  at  some  distance  behind  the  eyes,  which  contains  a 
laid,  and  a  soft  cretaqeoos  substance,  and  supplies  tlie 
place  of  the  vestiboU  and  cochlea :  there  is  a  nerve  dis- 
tributed  upim  It,  similar  to  the  portio  moiiis  in  man  : 
they  havo  semicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a 
fiuid,  and  eoasmnnicato  with  the  bag :  they  have  like- 
wise  a  meatut  estemui^  which  leads  to  the  internal  ear. 
The  cod-fish,  and  others  of  the  same  shape,  have  an  or- 
gan of  hearing  somewhat  similar  to  the  former ;  but 
instead  of  a  soft  substance  contained  in  the  bag,  there 
is  a  bard  cretaceous  stone.** 

The  sense  of  iomch  is  probably  very  imaerfect  in 
fishes,  because  it  results  from  the  contact  and  immediate 
application  of  the  suHace  of  some  object  to  that  of  the 
animal,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  are  not  equally  fit  to 
be  applied  to  the  surfiice  of  foreign  substances.  The 
hand  alone,  which  is  divided  into  several  flexible  and 
moveable  parts,  and  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  dif« 
ferent  portions  of  the  same  surface,  at  the  same  time, 
seems  pecuKarly  destined  to  convey  the  ideas  of  size 
and  form)  and  even  it  would  ill  discharge  such  an  office, 
if  its  contact  with  objects  should  be  intercepted  by  any 
intermediate  substance,  as  hair,  feathers,  shells,  scales, 
&c.  A  rough  and  hard  skin  blunts  the  sense  of  touch, 
while  a  fine  and  delicate  one  renders  it  more  lively  and 
exquisite.  Hence,  we  may  presume,  that  fishes,  which 
are  destitute  of  palmated  extremities,  are  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  forms  of  bodies.  Besides,  as  they  are 
invested  with  a  rough  skin,  which  is  frequently  cover- 
ed with  tubercles,  or  numberless  scales,  they  appear  to 
be  unsusceptible  of  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  amoy  of  the  quadrupeds. 

In  the  mouth  of  man,  and  of  those  animals  which 
are  endowed  with  senmbility  of  iaste^  there  are  oumbei^ 
less  nervous  papillae,  largr,  porous,  constantly  supplied 
vftth  an  abundance  of  lympii',  and  covered  with  a  de- 
licate skin;  or  inscrtod  in  sheaths  of  very  unequal 
lengths.  The  savorous  matters  are  arrested  by  these 
asperities,  dikited  by  the  lymph,  and  absorbed  by  the 
pores,  which  convey  them  to  the  nervous  papiliee,  ou 
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which  they  act  as  stimulants.    I'he  tongue  is  the  pfi»-p|i;tiolofj 
cipal  seat  of  this  system  of  organs,  and  is  estremely  sas-      sad 
ceptible  of  impression,  being  composed  of  fleshy  tabres,  H^Mtadei 
encompassed  by  a  medullary  tissue.  In  fishes,  however,  ^^  ^^^^^ 
few  pores  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior  region  of       ' 
the  mouth,  the  lymph  is  constantly  carried  off  by  the 
passage  of  the  water,  the  tongue  is  sometimes  imparfcet 
and  sometimes  cartilaginous,  and  the  palate  is  general- 
Iv  hard  and  bony.     If  to  these  circumstanoea  we  aid 
tbe  want  of  mastication,  we  maj  justlj  infer,  tbat  fishes 
are  nearly  destitute  of  the  discrinunating  powers  of 
taste.    Aeoordiogly,  they  are  reosarknd  for  veraoity, 
rather  than  for  particular  relishes }  and  they  will  often 
swallow  substances  wbich  can  aEord  them  no  nourish* 
meat. 

The  organ  of  smellmg^  on  the  other  hand,  is  large  jSawltiag. 
and  the  aaiasak  have  a  power  of  contracting  and  dila« 
ting  the  entry  to  it  as  they  have  occasion.  All  have 
one  or  more  nostrils  ;  and  even  those  which  have  not 
the  holes  perceptible  without,  yet  have  the  proper  for* 
matjon  of  the  bones  for  smeUmg  within.  Tbe  olfac- 
tory nerves,  which  are  extended  oVer  the  nostrils,  are 
probably  the  itostromeals  by  which  th^  are  enabled  to 
distinguish  their  Aiod.  A  fish  will  discover  a  worm 
that  is  thrown  into  the  water,  at  a  considerable  di- 
stance \  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  tbe  eye,  it  nsaut* 
fest  from  the  consideration,  that  after  the  same  worm 
has  remained  for  some  time  in  the  water,  and  lost  its 
smell,  no  fishes  will  come  near  it ;  but  if  you  make  se- 
veral little  incisions  into  it,  ao  as  to  let  out  more  of  the 
odoriferous  effluvia,  the  creaturea  again  approach  it. 
"  We  Htty  fineqaently  observe  them  (says  the  iatelli* 
gent  naturalist  quoted  above),  allowing  themselves  to  be 
carried  down  with  the  stream,  that  they  may  ascend 
again  leisurely  against  the  current  of  the  water  \  thus 
the  odoriferous  particles  swimming  in  that  medium,  be- 
ing applied  more  forcibly  to  their  organs  of  small,  pro* 
duce  a  stronger  sensation.** 

3.  Motion. 

Most  fishes  present  us  with  the  same  external  form,  Motiont  of 
being  sharp  at  either  end,  and  swelling  in  the  middle,  ^'^^  ^'^ 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  traverse  their  native  fluid  ^t^'^ 
with  greater  ease  and  celerity.    We  wisely  endeavour 
.to  imitate  this  peculiar  shape  in  Che  conatmction  of  ves- . 
sels  designed  to  sail  with  the  greatest  swiftness  \  yet,  the 
progress  of  a  machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by 
human  contrivance,  is  nothing  ^te  the  rapidity  of  an 
animal  formed  to  reside  in  that  eleoKnt.    The  large 
fishes  are  known  to  overtake  a  ship  in  full  sail  with  the 
greatest  ease,  to  play  round  it  without  effort,  and  to 
outstrip  it  at  pleasure.    The  flight  of  an  arrow  is  not 
more  rapid  than  the  darting  of  a  tunny,  a  salmon,  or  a 
gilt-bend,  through  the  water.    It  has  been  calculated 
tlsat  a  salnran  will  gRde  over  86,4bo  feet  in  an  hour, 
and  24  feet  in  a  second,  that  it  will  advance  more  than 
a  degrse  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth  in  a-day,  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  the  course  of  some 
weeks.    Every  part  of  the  body  seems  exerted  in  this 
dispatch  \  tbe  fias,  the  tail,  and  Ae  motion  of  the 
whole  back-bone  assist  progression ;  and  it  is  to  thift 
Ifexibrlity  of  body  which  mocks  the  oifiorte  of  art,  that 
fishes  owe  their  great  velocity. 

The  chief  inistruments  in  a  fish*s  motion  are  its  fiosjia,!,,. 
air4>laddor,  and  tail.  With  M  least  two  pair,  and  three  weatt  af 
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PhyucJogy  single  Ens,  it  will  migrate  with  great  rapidity,  and  take 
aad       voyages  of  a  thousand  leagues  in  a  season,  without  in* 
Habitudes  djcating  any  visible  symptoms  of  languor  or  fatigue, 
c     II  es.  j^^^  1^  j^^^  ^^^  always  happen,  t|iat  fishes  which  have 
the  greatest  number  of  6ns,  have  also  the  swiftest  mo- 
tion :  the  shark,  for  example,  which  .is  reckoned  one 
of  the  swiftest  swiramer^s  wants  the  ventral  fins  ;  while 
the  haddock,  which  has  its  full  complement  of  fins,  is 
more  tardy  in  its  progress. 

The  fins  serve  not  only  to  assist  the  animal  in  pro- 
gression, but  in  rising  or  sinking,  in  turning,  or  e?en 
in  leaping  out  of  the  water.  To  answer  these  purposes, 
the  pectoral  fins,  like  oars,  serve  to  posh  the  animal 
forward,  and  have,  therefore,  not  unaptly,  been  com- 
pared to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  By  their  belp  and  con- 
tinued motion,  the  fiving-fish  is  sometimes  seen  to  dart 
out  of  the  water,  and  to  fly  above  a  hundred  yards. 
The  pectoral  fins  likewise  serve  to  balance  the  head^ 
when  it  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and  prevent  it  from 
tumbling  prone  to  the  bottom,  as  happens  to  large-head- 
ed fishes,  when  the  pectoral  fins  are  cut  oflF.  The  ven- 
tral fins  which  lie  flat  in  the  water^  in  whatever  situa- 
tion the  fish  may  be,  serve  rather  to  raise  or  depress 
the  body,  than  to  assist  its  progressive  motion.  The 
dorsal  fin  acts  as  a  poise r,  in  preserving  the  animal's 
equilibrium,  at  the  same  time  that  it  aids  the  forward 
movement.  The  anal  is  designed  to  maintain  the  ver- 
tical or  upright  position  of  the  body. 

By  means  of  the  air-bladder,  fishes  can  increase  or 
diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  their  body.  When 
they  contract  it,  or  press  out  the  included  air,  by  means 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  di- 
minished, its  weight  in  proportion  to  the  water  is  in- 
creased, and  the  fish  swims  easily  at  a  great  de^th«  On 
relaxing  the  operation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
swimming-bladder  again  acquires  its  natural  size,  the 
'body  increases  in  bulk,  consequently  becomes  lighter, 
and  enables  the  fish  to  swim  easily  near  the  surface.  So 
fishes  which  have  no  air-bladder,  or  those  whose  blad- 
der has  been  injured-,  keep  always  at  the  bottom. 

Lastly,  the  tail  may  be  regarded  as  the  directing 
instrument  of  motion,  to  which  the  fins  are  only  sub- 
servient.    To  illustrate  all  this  by  a  simple  experiment 
—-If  we  take  a  live  carp,  and  put  it  into  a  large  vessel, 
the  fish,  when  in  a'state  of  repose,  will  be  seen  to  spread 
all  its  fins,  and  to  rest  on  the  pectoral  and  ventral  near 
.  the  bottom  ;  and,  if  4t  fold  up  either  of  its  pectoral  fins, 
it  will  incline  to  the  side  on  which  the  folding  takes 
place.     When  it  desires  to  have  a  retrograde  motion, 
striking  with  the  pectoral  fins,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
effectually  pro'duces  it.     If  it  desires  to  turn,  a  blow 
from  the  tail  sends  it  about  ^  but  if  the  tail  strike  both 
ways,  the  motion  is  progressive.   If  the  dorsal  and  ven- 
tral fins  be  cut  off,  the  fish  reels  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  endeavours  to  supply  its  loss  by  keeping  the  rest  of 
its  fins  in  constant  exercise.     If  the  right  pectoral  fin 
be  cut  oflf,  the  fish  leans  to  that  side  \  and,  if  the  ven- 
tral fin  on  the  fiame  side  be  cut  away,  it  loses  its  equi- 
librium entirely.     When  the  tail  is  removed,  the  fish 
loses  all  motion,  and  abandons  itself  to  the  impulse  of 
the  water. 

The  slimy  glutinous  matter  which  is  secreted  from 
the  pores  of  most  fishes,  not  only  defends  their  bodies 
from  the  immediate  contact  of  the  surrounding  fluid, 
but  facilitates  their  progressive  motion. 
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The  pelagian  tribes  of  fishes,  which  traverse  large  Piiyuelat^ 
portions  of  the  ocean,  as  the  salmon,  tunny,  and  several       *pd 
species  of  corypkcena^  gadus,  sparus^  sciana^  &c.  are  ^*p'*J 
furnished  with  large  and  strong  fins,  to  enable  them  to  j 

struggle  against  large  waves  and  rapid  currents  \  where- 
as those  which  frequent  the  shores  and  fresh  waters  have 
their  fins  smaller  and  weaker ;  while  those  with  soft  fins 
seldom  expose  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and 
confine  themselves  to  depths  that  are  not  aflfected  by 
the  most  impetuous  winds.  A  more  ample  explanation 
of  these  particulars  will  be  found  in  Borelli^s  work  dc 
Motu  Animaliutn. 

Notwithstanding  the   astonishing  agility  of  their 
movements,  fishes  often  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivrty 
and  supineness,  till  roused  by  the  calls  of  hunger  or  love, 
or  stimulated  by  the  dread  of  an  approaching  enemy. 
The  periodical  and  extensive  migrations  of  certain  tribes 
of  fishes  are  not  irreconcileable  with  this  remark,  since 
the  want  of  food,  or  the  important  occupation  of  breed- 
ing, may  induce  them  to  change  their  station.    But  we 
cannot  give  implicit  credit  to  the  relations  of  those  na- 
turalists, mho,  copying  from  one  another,  affect  on  this 
subject  the  language  of  wonder  and  mystery.     In  re- Reputed 
gard  to  the  reputed  migrations  of  immense  shoals  of  migration 
herrin|>s  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  south  of  Europe, ^^"'^^^^ 
apd  which  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  th(f  cetaceous  tribes,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
ask,  why  these  small  fishes  proceed  some  hundred  leagues 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies,  and  why  they  re- 
turn in  winter  to  the  very  haunts  of  their  gigantic  de- 
stroyers ?    If  it  be  alleged,  that  th»se  monstrous .  ani- 
mals drive  them  into  bays^jind  inlets  \  why  do  they 
equally  abound  in  the  Nor^h  sea  and  the  Baltic,  which 
are   not   frequented    by  whales  ?     If   mere   want   of 
food  compels  the  herrings  to  detach  their  crowded  co- 
lonies;  how    happens   it   that   the  migration   always 
takes  place  at  the  snme  time,  and  at  the  same  season  of 
the  year  ?     It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  their  stock 
of  provisions  should  regularly  be  exhausted  at  the  yearns 
end  f    Besides,  if  the  arctic  pole  be  the  native  country 
of  the  herrings,  as  has  been  usually  supposed,  they  should 
make  their  appearance,  like  birds  of  passage,  in  nume- 
rous troops  at  certain  seasons,  and  very  few  or  none 
should  be  seen  during  the  rest  of  the  year.     Yet  it  is 
well  known,  that  great  quantities  of  them  are  caught 
in  Norway,  during  the  whole  of  summer  \  in  the  same 
country,  and  in  Swedish  Pomeraoia,  the  fishery  is  very 
productive  from  January  to  March  ;  on  the  coast  of 
Gothland,   from  October  to  December ;  in  the  north 
of  Holland,  in  February,  March,  and  i^pril ;  and  in 
Sweden,  in  the  middle  of  winter.     That  part  of  tlie 
migrating  shoal  regularly  directs  its  course  to  the  coast 
of  Iceland,  is  an  assertion  unsupportable  by  respectable 
testimony.     Horrebow,  who  passed  some  years  on  that 
island,  affirms,  that  a  single  herring  will  Rometimes  not 
be  seen  for  many  years  \  and  Olafl'sen,  i^gidius,  Otho- 
Fabricius,  and  others,- corroborate  his  assertions. 

To  account,  then,  for  the  movements  of  ilie  herring, 
cod,  tunny,  anchovy,  &c.  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourse 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  whale,  or  to  the  urgent  pressure  of 
hunger  ;  and  least  of  all  should  we  adopt  the  marvel- 
lous tales  of  periodical  voyages,  performed  with  the  ut- 
most order  and  exactitude*  M.  Bloch  explains  in  a  much 
more  simple  and  natural  manner  the  arrival  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  respective  shoals.     According  to  him, 
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by  the  desire  of  reprodacint^  the»r  species.  They  then 
quit  their  retreat,  and  suddenly  appear  in  places  where 
they  were  not  formerly  seen:  and,  as  the  spawning  time 
occurs  sometimes  sooner,  and  sometimes  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  age  of  the 
fishes,  we  can  easily  conceive  why  those  species  which 
are  reputed  migratory,  should  be  observed  at  different 
times.  Those  sea  fishes  which  ascend  rivers  in  spring, 
only  return  to  their  several  haunts  in  autumn.  The 
herrings  are,  doubtless,  guided  by  an  analogous  instinct  ^ 
and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  they  some* 
Ximti  spawn  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  circumstances 
of  their  wandering. 

4.  Nourishment. 

Among  fishes,  as  among  quadrupeds  and  birds,  some 
search  for  their  food  in  the  mud ;  others  live  on  worms, 
insects,  or  marine  plants.  The  former  have  their  ante- 
rior extremity  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  peculiar 
juices  from  the  earth  \  the  Ifftter  have  the  cooforma* 
tion  of  their  jaws  or  teeth  suited  to  the  capture  and 
»«^  IWiei  destruction  of  their  appropriate  prey.  The  greatest 
imiYoroos  |jonj,j,er  of  species,  however,  are  carnivorous  and  ex- 
tremely voracious,  subsisting  chiefly  on  other  fishes,  and 
frequently  not  sparing  even  dieir  own  offspring.  When 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almost  expiring,  they  will 
of^cn  greedily  swallow  the  very  bait  which  lured  them 
to  their  ruin.  In  the  sequel,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
adduce  some  striking  instaoces  of  the  violent  and  indis- 
criminate appetite  of  several  fishes.  The  digestive  power 
of  their  stomach  is  no  less  remarkable,  and  seems  to 
increase  with  the  quantity  of  food  received  into  ir. 
This  food,  though  reduced  to  a  gelatinous  state,  usually 
preserves  its  natural  form ;  a  circumstance  which  leads 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  process  of  digestion  is  perform- 
ed by  the  solvent  power  of  some  particular  menstruum, 
and  not  by  any  trituration. 

Fishes,  in  general,  manifest  a  predilection*  for  what- 
ever they  can  swallow  possessed  of  life.  Some  that  have 
very  small  mouths,  feed  on  worms  and  the  spawn  of 
other  fish  :  others,  whose  mouths  are  larger,  seek  larger 
prey ;  it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of  another 
or  their  own.  Those  with  the  largest  mouths,  pursue 
almost  every  thing  that  has  life ;  and  often  meet  each 
other  in  fierce  opposition,  and  the  victor  devours  bis 
antagonist.  Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual 
desire  of  satisfying  their  hunger  j  and  the  life  of  a  fish, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest,  is  but  one  scene  of  ho- 
stility, violence,  and  evasion.  The  smaller  fry,  which 
stand  no  chance  in  the  unequal  combat,  resort  to  those 
ahallowff,  where  the  greater  are  unable  or  too  heavy  to 
pursue.  There  they  become  invaders  in  turn,  and  live 
on  the  spawn  of  Urge  fishes,  which  they  find  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  till  they  are  imprisoned  and 
leisurely  devoured  by  the  mussel,  oyster,  or  scallop, 
which  lie  in  ambush  at  the  bottom. 

Notwithstanding  the  astonishing  voracity  of  fishes, 
some  of  them  are  capable  of  suffering  at  least  the  apparent 
want  of  food  for  a  long  time.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  gold  and  silver  fishes  which  are  kept  in 
vases,  and  which  seem  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  though 
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bably  feed  on  minute  invisible  insects,  or  be  endowed  Phyiiology 
with  the  power  of  decomposing  water,  and  of  converting      Rad 
its  elements  into  the  means  of  subsistence.     Much,  in  '^f^'l*'** 
fact,  remains  to  be  discovered  on  the  interesting  subject  . 
of  the  food  of  fishes ;  for  while  the  incessant  craving 
and  gluttony  of  some  are  obvious  to  the  most  superficial 
observation,  the  methods  by  which  others  are  maintain- 
ed in  existence  have  only  been  surmised  by  conjecture. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  the 
water,  as  on  the  land,  nature  has  nicely  adjusted  the 
balance  of  destruction  and  renovation,  thus  providently 
guarding  against  an  overwhelming  accumulation  of  pu* 
trid  carcases,  and  multiplying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sourees  and  centres  of  vitality  and  animal  enjoymeotv- 
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'  -In  most,  if  not  in  all  fishes,  there  is  a  difierence  in 
sex,  though  Bloch  and  others  make  mention  of  indivi- 
duals, which  seemed  to  unite  the  two  sexes,  and  to  be 
real   hermaphrodites.     The  number  of  males,   it   has 
been  remarked,  is  about  double  that  of  females  \  and 
were  it  not  for  this  wise  provision  of  nature,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  extruded  eggs  would  remain  unfecun- 
dated*     A  few  species,  indeed,  as  the  eel,  blenny,  &c. 
are  viviparous  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  numlier  are  pro-  Af ost  fish* 
duced  from  eggs.     These  last  compose  the  roe  Or  ova-ovip<^roitt. 
ries  oF  the  females,  which  lie  along  the  abdomen.     The 
milt  of  the  males  is  disposed  along  the  back-bone,  in 
one  or  two  bags,  and  consists  of  a  whitish  glandular 
substance,  which  secretes  the  spermatic  fluid.    Though 
the  history  of  the  generation  of  fishes  be  still  involved 
in  considerable  obscurity,  it  seems  to  be  ascertained, 
that  no  oexual  onion  takes  place  among  the  oviparous 
kinds,  and  that  the  eggs  are  fructified  after  exclusion. 
They  are  of  a  spherical  form,  and  Consist  of  a  yolk,  a 
white  part,  and  a  bright  crescent-like  spot,  or  germ, 
l^e  yolk,  which  is  u«iually  surrounded  by  the  white, 
is  round,  and  not  placed  in  the  middle,  but  towards 
one  of  the  sides  \  and  the  clear  spot,  or  embryo,  is  si- 
tuated between  the  yolk  and  the  white.     In  this  spot 
there  is  observable,  on  the   day   after  fecundation,  a 
moveable  point,   of  a  somewhat  dull  appearance.     Oii 
the  third  day,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  thick ish 
mass,  detached  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  strongly 
adhering  to  the  yolk,  and  presenting  the  contour  of  the 
heart,   which,  at  this  period,  receives  an  increase  of 
motion,  while   the  disengaged  extremity,  which  forms 
the  rudiments  of  the  tail,  is  perceived  to  move  at  inter- 
vals.    On  the  fourth  day,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
and  the  movements  of  the  whole  body  occur  in  quicker 
succession.     On  the  fifth,  the  circulation   of  the  hu* 
mours  in  the  vessels  may  be  discerned,  when  the  fish  is 
in  a  particular  position.     On  the  sixth,  the  back-bone 
may  be  distinctly  recognised.     On  the  seventh,   two 
black  points,  which  are  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  form 
of  the  animal,  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     Although 
the  yolk  gradually  diminishes  as  the  embryo  enlarges, 
the  included  animal  cannot  yet  stretch  itself  at  length, 
and  makes  a  curve  with  its  tail.     Its  motions  are  then 
so  brisk,  that  when  it  turns  its  body,  the  yolk  turns 
with  it ;  and  these  motions  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent,   as   the   moment  of  birth,   which   happens  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  ninth  day,  approaches.     By  re- 


deprivtd  of  susteoaDce  for  months.    But  they  may  pro-     peated  strokes  of  the  tail,  the  covering  of  the  egg  at 
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Pkytioiogy  length  gives  »«y,  and  the  fish  comM  fertb,  fint  by  llie 

ttiJ      UtI,  vedouhliog  it«  eSbrlff,  till  it  detach  its  head ;  and 

'VwlJ^*  th^n  it  moves  iiimhly,  aad  at  liberty,  in  its  new  ele- 
ofFhhM.  ^^^    g^^i^^  ^^  1^^^^  ^^  y^  rasalts  of  some  particu- 

''  la?  obfierrations :  bat  it  is  obvioqs,  that  they  a»list  vary 
oMuiderably  according  to  cironaietaQceo }  particularly, 
that  the  spawn  most  contiiMse  ia  the  egg  st»t«  ia  aoaic 
speeies  longer  than  in  oitbers,  SAd  this  io  proportion  to 
the  animars  sice.  The  oaibrYO  sidanon,  for  iastaoce, 
oontinnef  ia  the  egg  from  the  btginnittg  of  December 
to  the  bsgioaing  of  AprU,  aod  the  oarp  not  above 
three  weeks. 

Fishes  have  diflSerent  seaaooi  for  depositing  their 
spftwn.  Some  which  lire  in  the  depths  of  the  aneaa, 
are  said  to  choose  the  winter  months ;  bnt,  in  general, 
those  with  which  we  are  M^uaiiited,  choose  the  hottest 
months  in  snmroeri  and  prefer  such  water  as  is  some- 
what tepified  by  the  beams  of  the  sua.  They  then 
leave  the  deepest  parts  of  the  oeean,  which  are  the 
coldest,  and  riioat  round  the  coasts,  or  swim  op  the 
fresh-water  rivers,  which  are  warm  as  they  are  compa- 
ratively shallow,  depositing  their  eggs  where  the  snu^ 
io&aence  can  moat  easily  reach  them,  and  seeming  to 
take  no  farther  charge  of  their  future  progeny. 

Of  the  eggs  thus  deposited  scarcely  oae  in  a  hundred 
brmgs  forth  an  antmal|  as  they  are  devourei  by  all  the 
looser  fry  which  frefuont  the  shores,  by  aq[aatic  birds 
near  the  margin,  and  by  the  larger  fish  in  deep  water. 
Still,  however,  the  sea  is  amply  supplied  with  inhabi- 
tants) and,  notwithstanding  their  own  rapacity,  and 
that  of  various  tribes  of  fowls,  the  numbers  thai  eecape 
are  sufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  mankind.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  fe- 
cundity of  a  single  fish,  the  amount  will  seem  aatonish- 
Nanbef  of  ^°S*  ^^  ^*  should  be  told,  for  example,  that  a  single 
eoi  in-  l>eiDg  could  in  one  season,  produce  as  many  of  its  kind 
as  there  are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  strike  us 
with  surprise  j  yet  the  cod  annually  spawns,  according 
to  Lewenhoeck,  above  nine  million  of  eggs  containod 
in  a  single  roe«  The  flounder  is  commonly  known  to 
produce  above  one  million;  and  the  mackerel  above 
five  hundred  thousand  j  a  herring  of  a  moderate  aize 
will  yield  at  least  ten  thousand )  a  carp,  of  14  inches 
in  length,  contained,  according  to  Petit,  two  huifdred 
and  sixty-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four ; 
and  another,  16  inches  long,  contained  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand,  oae  hundred  and  forty-fonr  ^  a 
perch  deposited  time  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  six 
hundred  and  forty  }  and  a  female  sturgeon,  seven  mil- 
lion, six  hundred  and  fiity^three  thousand,  two  bun- 
drod.«-«Tho  viviparous  species  are  by  no  means  so  fruit- 
ful }  yet  the  blenny  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred 
at  a  lime,  all  alive  and  playing  round  the  parent  toge- 
ther. 

Some  naturalists  have  suspected,  that  there  are  fishes 
which  undergo  certain  roetaroorphoses  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  their  existence,  like  the  tadpoles  of  frogs.  Ma- 
demoiselle Meriao,  in  her  splendid  work  on  the  Insects 
of  Surinam,  even  describes  frags,  which  are  tranaform- 
ed  into  fisjies.  Spelraann  makes  mention  of  aquatic 
animals  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  which  he  met  with  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  which  be  iermn  proteuses  f 
and  Schranck  and  Laurenti  have  remarked  in  the  Ty- 
FoHan  lakes  particular  races  of  animals,  which  seem  to 
form  a  gradation  between  tadpoloa  and  bvanchiostegous 
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fishes,    Terhaps  they  are  larvse,  or  imperfool  anioMki  PhjcMofi 
whoso  developement  is  still  obscure ;  yet  it  ia  not  im-       ud 
probable  that  some  fishes  may  undergo  transfommtions  ^J^f^ 
analogous  to  those  of  young  frogs  and  saUunandera.  >    ""^^ 
The  history  of  the  ottngcim  and  dMm  families  wiU        ' 
warrant  such  a  supposition  $  and  the  Jtrssi  iacertina  of 
Linnasus  seems  to  bs  alike  connected  with  reptilea  and 
fishes. 

For  several  curious  and  iater^ting  experiments  rcla* 
tive  to  the  artificial  fecundation  of  the  spawn  of  fishes, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  ll*  Jacobins  Memair,  in- 
eert«d  in  the  Berlin  Transacliooa  for  1764.  By  pfue- 
stng  the  contents  of  the  milt  of  salmon  and  treut  on  the 
spawn  of  these  fishes,  he  soccoeded  in  rendering  the 
ova  fruitful,  kwA  obtaiaod  live  fish.  AoKMig  these  were 
several  monsters,  snch  as  trouts  with  two  he^ds,  others 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  &c.  none  of  which  lived  beyond 
six  weeks,  exhausting  in  that  time  the  juices  of  their 
awn  stoflsach,  and  the  yolk  of  the  ci^g  to  wUch  they 
were  attached- 

6.  JDuratwn. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascerUin  the  precise  term 
which  nature  has  assigned  to  the  existence  of  those  crea* 
tures  which  inhabit  a  medium  different  from  our  own. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  life  of  fishes  which  escape  the 
numerous  snares  that  are  laid  for  then,  ia  constderaUy 
longer  than  their  OMre  size  would  seem  to  indicate.  In 
the  first  stages  of  their  exiateooe,  their  growth  is,  no 
doubt,  rapid }  but  their  fibres  ^ickly  beoomo  hard,  and 
kss  susceptible  of  extoosion.  When  newly  excluded 
fimn  iu  egg,  the  fish  grown  four  linea  in  the  short  spaoe 
of  eight  haufs ;  but  tbree  weeks  at  least  elapse,*  beforo 
it  acquire  an  additional  lino.  Nor  ia  the  rate  of  growtii 
at  all  equal  in  different  speoiea.  Thus  a  oarp  atUtot 
only  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  inohea  in  three  years, 
and  to  the  weight  of  xa  pounds  ia  tea  ye'aia.  The 
growth  of  the  tench  ia  still  mere  tardy,  since  twelve 
^ears  are  required  to  give  it  the  length  of  twenty 
inches. 

Thero  have  been  two  methods  devised  for  determin- 
ing the  age  of  fishes,  the  one,  by  the  circles  of  the 
scales,  the  other,  by  the  transverse  section  of  the  back- 
bone.   When  a  fishes  aealo  ia  examtnod  through  a  mi- 
croscope, it  will  be  found  to  eonsist  of  a  number  of  cir- 
dea,  one  within  another,  in  some  measuie  reseoibling 
those  which  appear  on  the  tranaverse  section  of  a  tree, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  afford  the  same  inforroalien« 
For,  as  in  trees,  we  can  tell  their  age  by  the  number 
of  their  circles,  so  in  fishes,  we  can  tell  theirs  by  the 
number  of  circles  in  every  scale,  red^oning  one  ring 
for  every  year  of  the  animal's  existence.    By  this  me- 
thod, the  count  dc  Buifea  fi^und  a  carp,  whoee  scales 
he  examined,  to  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
Gesner  adduces  an  instance  of  one  of  the  same  age,  and 
Alhertus  of  one  more  than  double  that  period.-— The 
age  of  the  skate  and  the  ray,  which  are  destitute  of 
scalea,  may  be  known  by  the  other  method,  which  con- 
sists in  separating  the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then 
mtnntely  observing  the  number  of  rings  which  the  sur- 
fsco  where  it  was  joined  exhibits.  But  wlmtover  '^f*^  ftr^nt  aas 
of  precision  we  may  attach  to  such  evidence,  wo  have  of  some 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  great  agaaf  some  fishes.    Those  isHst. 
persons  who  have  ponds  often  know  the  oldest  by  their 
superior  size  and  other  indications.    The  carp  which 
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ffttre  bred  in  the  cltteb«i  of  Pont-Clis?trMn,  lure  quoUtl 
by  BoSbn, ««  exceeding  a  hundred  mid  Aftj  jeart  \  asd 
thoM  in  tiM  royal  gardens  of  CharUttenborg,  in  Prassia^ 
are  taid  by  Bloch  to  have  their  beads  overgrown  with 
mess.  Ledellas  alleges,  thai  in  some  pools  in  Losatia 
diere  are  carp  aboat  200  years  old«  At  Manbeini» 
there  is  the  skeleton  of  a  pike,  19  (eet  in  length,  and 
which  is  said  to  hare  weighed,  when  alive,  350  pounds. 
It  was  caught  at  Kayserlautern,  in  1497  ^  and  a  Greek 
ineeripCien  on  a  brass  ring,  inserted  at  the  gills,  an- 
■oanced  that  it  had  been  pat  into  the  pood  by  the  em* 
peror  Frederick  IL  that  is  to  saj,  267  year*  before  it 
was  taken.  Some  species,  howoTor,  are  known  to  have 
a  Moeh  shorter  exivlence  *,  thus,  the  eel  osually  litee 
dbeot  15  yearo;  the  hreaai  and  the  tench,  from  10  to 
II,  and  the  fifCeen«spioed  stickie*back  seldom  sorvivea 
Iwe.*— The  comparafive  si«f>pIioi^  of  their  siractnre, 
the  flexibilitf  of  their  frame,  the  strength  of  their  di- 
gestive power,  their  want  of  sensibility,  and  the  e^nal 
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temprrafore  of  the  eleiiieat  which  they  infaabiti  proha^    A|M»dal 
hly  all  «»ntribote  Co  the  longevity  of  MiHs     The  same     Fiihei,^ 
causes  nay,  perhaps,  exempt  them  from  msiiy^ diseases  '  .    -     '^ 


which  are  incident  to  other  races  of  animals.  Yet  wo  '^■••••«"- 
know  for  certain,  that  they  are  ocoasionally  safarjeot  to 
indisposition  and  distempers.  Before  the  spttwding  sea* 
son,  they  undergo  a  change  of  their  external  covering, 
analogoos  to  moulting  amongst  Ih^  feathered  tribes  -f 
their  scales  and  skins  are  renewed,  and  the  coloors  of 
the  more  beauCifuJ  kinds  assome  more  fresh  and  vivid 
hoes.  Bot  this  amraal  change  is  not  effected  without 
evident  symptoms  of  languor,  decline,  aad  sofferkg. 
Some  kinds  of  salmon  troot  are  liable  to  a  leprovs  af- 
fection, the  carp  to  smallpox,  aad  the  eraptioa  of  small 
tumomre  on  the  hi^^d  aad  back,  the  perch  to  dropsy, 
eels  to  m  ciitaneoos  disorder  which  often  proves  fatal, 
and  moot  species  to  nkerated  livers,  or  injoted  viscera, 
from  the  worms  abd  insects  of  varioos  descriptions  which 
maksply  within  them« 


CHAP.  IV.  SYSTEMATIC  EXPOSITION  OF  FISHES. 


THE  LurosBan  orders  of  fishes  have  been  instituted 
from  the  situation,  presence,  or  absence  of  the  ventral 
fins. 

f .  Soeh  ao  ai«  entitvlf  destitiiie  of  these  fins,  are 
teroHd  paces  apvies^  a/ndtd  or  Jboiiess  fishes* 

2.  The  juguhres^  or  jugMhtr,  sire  tho^  which  have 
seaiwi  iii^  phMod  mese  forward  than  the  pectoral  fins, 
or  under  the  throat. 

3.  The  tAoraaa\  or  thoracic^  include  those  whose 
ventral  fins  are  plaeed  iMiUcdSaisly  under  the  pectoral 
fins,  or  on  the  breast. 

4«  The  aMommafes^  or  atdofninat^  comprise  those 
whose  ventral  fins  are  situated  behind  the  pectontf  fios,^ 
•r  0n  tim  abdomen. 

5.  There  still  vemaidi  «  partieolar  tvibe,  denominat- 
ed eartihgimei^  which^  as  their  name  imports,  have  a 
castihiginom  iaslsWid of  aboay  skelcteo.  This  tribe  was 
by  Linnaeus  separated  from  the  rest^  on  the  mistaken 
idea,  that  the  individuals  which  compose  it  were  fur- 
nished both  with  lungt  aad  gills,i  and  should  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  amphibious  animals. 

Thegtnera  which  pertain  fo  tfad  ytecvXxiz  drdl^rtf  ar^ 
dMcimnedf  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  mnchiostie- 
gwis  membrane,  Hre  comlition  or  tfie  teetir,  the  figore 
ef  the  ^oAf^  and  of  other  remarkable  patnr. 

The  characters  of  the  spedes  arer  takeft  oAidfly  ff&n 
the  mimbar  of  rays  in  the  fins,  which  differs  in  the  dif> 
ferent  species.  But,  as  the  precise  enumeration  of  these 
'imjs  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  diffieoUy,  and^  as  they 
wte  Itkewise  subject  to  variation,  it  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  ot|ier  marks,  and  to  adopt,  at  subsidiary 
characters^  the  formand  situation  of  particular  fins,  the 
proportion  of  the  head  to  the  body,  the  condition'  of 
the  lateral  Une,  the  ilumber  of  the  vertebrae  asid 
rihs^&o. 

LAPODAl. 

Thb  fishes  4»f  thia  order  approach  very  near  to  the 
a«i|^hibiiu  and  sodM  of  them  even  resehible  the  serpent 
trUbem    Thtyi  ha¥e  a'Snodth  slij^ry  skin,  which  is,  in 


l^oneral,  naked,  or  covered  in  some  species  only,  with 
small,  soft,  and  distant  scales.  Their  body  is  long  and 
slender  v  they  have  teeth  in  the  jaws,  aad  live  in  the 
sea  J  but  some  are  found  in  rivers  and  standing  Waters. 
They  feed  on  other  animals. 

Genut  I.  MxjtiJElfAt  Msnsna. 

Head  smooth  y  wostrUs  ecbdhir^  efss  cdveted  by  the 
eommew  iategomeat  y  gili-membrane  tew-rttyed';  hoi- 
dy  nearly  oylindrical,  smooth,  and  siHppery ;  dorsal, 
caodalE,  and  anal  fins  naked  y  spirw^eB  behind  the 
bead  or  pectoral  fins« 

Roman  muramaf  or  murey.  No  pectoral  fiiis  \  body  heUna. 
eel-shaped,  and  variegated  \  spiracle  on  each  side  the 
Decdc.*^The  colour  of  this  fifth  is  a  dusky-greenish 
brown,  diversi^ed  with  doll  yellow  patches,  and  form* 
ing  a  kind  of  obscure  net-work.  The  head  is  rather 
small  \  the  mouth  moderately  wide,  and  the  teeth  sharps 
The  fini  are  of  a  dusky  coloor,  with  whitish  spots. 
The  murey  is  capable  of  living  with  equal  facility  in 
fresh  or  salt  water,  though  principally  found  in  the  lat- 
ter, especially  on  the  ceasta  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
attains  to  a  size  at  least  eqoal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
common  eel,  which  it  nuich  resembles  in  its  manners 
and  voracity.  The  Romans  prized  it  as  an  exquisite 
luxury,  and  kept  it  in  appropriate  reservoirs. 

Snake  re/,  or  sea  serpent.  Snout  lengthened ;  UXiophis. 
pointed,  and  finless ;  body  round.  The  head  of  this 
species  is  long  and  slender,  the  gape  very  wide,  the 
teeth  very  sharp,  and  the  colour  a  very  pale  yellowish 
brown  above,,  and  bluish  white  beneath.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  seas,  where  it  often 
arrives  at  a  Ytxj  considerable  size,  and  has  probably  gi- 
ven  rise  to  the  marvellous'  talee  of  huge  sea  serpents  in 
tfie  northern  oceaak-«-T4)e  anguiUawhiSf  or  spotted  eel 
of  Shaw^  aeema  to  be  a^  distinct  specMi,  or  else  a  mark* 
ed  variety,  being,  spotted  with  brown^  and  chiefly  found 
in  the  Indian  seasyctheogk  seoetimea  also  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, &c. 

Cotnmom  eel.^^the  lower  JAW  longer  than  the  up^an^^ib. 
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Apodal  per  ^  body  oliTe*browii  aboTe,  BomcuhAt  silvery  beneath. 
Fithet.  The  figare  and  appearance  of  cbii  species  are  too  well 
'  known  to  require  a  particular  description.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  almost  all  the  waters  of  the  ancient  continent, 
frequenting  not  only  rivers  but  stagnant  pools,  and  oc- 
casionally salt  marshes  knd  lakes.  In  spring  it  is  found  ^ 
even  in  the  Baltic  and  other  seas.  In  some  places  near 
the  months  of  the  Baltic,  they  are  taken  in  such  abund- 
ance  that  they  cannot  be  used  fresh,  but  are  smoked 
and  salted,  and  conveyed  by  waggon-loads  into  Saxony, 
Silesia,  &c.  We  are  told  that  2000  have  been  taken 
in  Jutland  at  a  siftgle  sweep  of  the  net,  and  60,000  in 
the  Garonne  in  one  day,  by  a  single  net.  It  is  gene- 
rally alleged  that  the  eel  cannot  bear  the  water  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  it  is  rarely  found  either  in  that  river  or 
the  Wolga,  though  very  common  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Upper  Austria.  Its  ordinary  size  is  from 
two  to  three  feet,  though  it  has  been  known  to  attain 
to  the  length  of  six  feet,  and  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds. 
Dale  and  otiiers  mention  some  of  uncommon  magni- 
tude, but  which  were  probably  congers.  Though  im- 
patient of  heat  and  cold,  the  eel  can  live  longer  out 
of  the  water  than  any  ether  fish,  and  is  extremely  te- 
nacious of  life,  as  its  parts  will  move  a  considerable 
time  after  it  has  been  skinned,  and  cut  into  pieces*  It 
sometimes  quits  the  water,  and  wanders  about  mea- 
dows and  moist  grounds  in  quest  of  particular  food,  as 
snails,  worms,  &c.  It  is  also  said  to  be  fond  of  new- 
aown  peas,  and  to  have  sometimes  taken  refuge  from 
severe  frosts  in  adjoining  bay-ricks*  Its  usual  food  con- 
sists of  water-insects, .  worms,  and  the  spawn  of  fishes. 
It  will  also  devour  almost  any  decayed  animal  sub- 
stance. It  is  viviparous,  producing  its  young  about 
the  end  of  summer}  though  both  eggs,  and  ready-form- 
ed young  are  occasionally  observed  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. Its  skin,  which  is  proverbially  slippery,  from  the 
large  proportion  of  mucus  with  which  it  is  furnished, 
aerves,  in  some  countries,  from  its  toughness  and  pellu- 
cidity,  as  tackle  for  carriages,  &c.  and  glass  for  win- 
dows. Though  we  learn  from  Athenseus,  that  the  Sy- 
barites exempted  from  every  kind  of  tribute  the  vend- 
ers of  eels,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  held  this  fish  very 
cheap  as  an  article  of  food.  In  modem  times  it  is 
reckoned  highly  nutritions,  though  somewhat  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  hurtful  when  taken  to  excess. 

conger.  Conger  e^/.— Two  tentaeula  at  the  rostrum,  the  la- 

teral line  whitish  and  dotted.  The  first  of  'these  cha- 
racters is  not  constant. .  But  the  conger  may  be  di- 
stinguished from  the  common  eel  by  other  marks,  such ' 

*  as  its  darker  colour,  larger  eyes,  its  shorter  lower  jaw, 

and  the  greater  size  to  which  it  usually  attains.  Speci- 
mens from  the  Mediterranean  have  sometimes  been 
taken  of  the  leneth  of  ten  feet,  and  of  the  weight  of 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  likewise  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  northern  seas,  and  of  those  which  surround 
some  of  the  American  islands.  The  conger  is  only  an 
occasional  visitant  of  fresh  water,  frequenting  the 
.  mouths  of  rivers  in  spring.  In  the  month  of  the  Se- 
vern incredible  quantities  of  the  fry  are  taken  in  April, 
under  the  name  of  elvers.  In  its  foll-growa  state  the 
conger  is  also  reckoned  a  useful  arti_cle  ef  food  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  great  qoantitiea  that  are  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  are  chiefly  exported  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Much  of  their  abundant  oil  is  drained 
away  in  the  process  of  drying,  the  weight  being  re- 
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duced  nearly  eighty  per  cent.     Congers  are  extremely     Apodal 
voracious,  preying  on  other  fishes,  and  on  various  kinds     Fikhcc. 
of  Crustacea,  particularly  on  the  small  crabs  during         w   '-^ 
their  soft  state  after  they  have  cast  their  shell. 

Southern  tnurana^^-So  pectoral  fins ;  brown,  with  echidna, 
black  variegations  ^  depressed  head  and  very  turgid 
neck.   This  species,  which  inhabits  the  southern  ocean, 
has  a  repuUive  appearance,  grows  to  a  very  coniiider- 
able  size,  and  afi'ords  excellent  food. 

The  ximi.— Pectoral  fins  like  hands  with  (ow  siren. 
fingers,  gill  membrane  with  three  pinnatiBd  bones. 
This  is  the  stren  lacertina  of  former  editions  of  the 
System  of  Nature.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  muddy  swamps 
of  South  Carolina,  prejs  on  serpents,  which  it  seizes 
and  holds  with  its  strong  and  firm  teeth.  It  is  some- 
tiroes  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  its  heart  has  but  one 
ventricle  \  it  has  ribs  and  a  bony  tail ;  and  is  so  fragile, 
that  if  cast  on  the  ground,  it  breaks  into  three  or  four 
pieces. 

The  other  species  are,  colubrina^  serpens^  myrus^  guU 
tata^  cocca^  catenata^  reticulata^  africana^  %ebra^  meU* 
agris^  and  viridis. 


Gen.  !•  Stnbraitchus. 


Synbr&D- 


Body  eel-shaped  ;  no  pectoral  fins  5  spiracle  single  be-      '* 
neath  the  neck. 

Marbled  jyfi^rancidM.— Olive-brown,  marbled  with  marmora* 
blackish  spots }  the  body  yellow  beneath.     Native  ottue. 
the  fresh  waters  of  Surinam. 

Plain  synbrancAus.'-^Of  a  plain  unvariegated  brown  smmacu' 
colour*     A  native  of  Surinam.  krtujf. 


Gen.  3.  MoilofTERUs. 

Body  eel-shaped  >  nostrils  placed  between  the  eyes  ^  fin 
caudal. 


Monop> 
terns. 


Jatxin  tntmopterus.'^Ijiyid  brown  or  blackish,  ^i^Javamcus* 
a  very  sharp-pointed  tail.     This  fish,  which  has  tbe 
appearance  and  habits  of  a  mursena,  is  a  native  of  tbe 
Indian  seas,  and  very  common  about  the  coasts  of  Java, 
where  it  is  considered  as  an  excellent  food. 


Gystnotsi. 


Gen.  4.  Gymnotus. 

Head  with  lateral  opercula ;  two  beards  or  tentacnia 
on  the  upper  lip ;  eyes  covered  by  the  common  in- 
tegument 'f  gill-membrane  five-rayed  ^  body  com- 
pressed, without  dorsal  fin  (in  most  species),  but  ca- 
rinated  by  a  fin  beneath. 

Carapo  gymnoiuf.'^Brown^  with  the  vent-fin  of  the  carapo, 
length  of  the  attenuated  tail,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  lower.  This  fish  is  a  native  of  the  American 
seas,  and  is  said  to  be  most  frequent  about  the  coast  of 
Surinam.  Its  ordinaiy  length  is  from  one  to  two  feet. 
It  is  reckoned  excellent  by  the  South  Americans. 

Electrical  gymnotus^  or  cramp-fish. — Without  scales  ^icctricns. 
or  dorsal  fin ;  tbe  caudal  very  obtuse,  and  joined  to  the 
anal  fin.  This  fish  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
a  large  eel,  though  somewhat  thicker,  and  commonly  of 
an  uniform  blackish-brown.  It  was  first  announoed  to 
the  philosophers  of  Europe  on  account  of  its  remark- 
able electrical  or  galvanic  properties,  in  1677,  ^1  ^* 
Richer,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  French  Acade- 
my to  make  some  mathematical  observations  in  Cay. 
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enne.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  the  remarks  and 
experiments  of  succeeding  observers,  wbich  conspire  to 
prove  the  voluntary  electricity  of  the  gymnotos,  which, 
however,  occasionally  exhibits  some  variations  from  the 
phenomena  of  common  electricity.  If  a  person  touches 
the  animal  with  one  hand,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  irri- 
tate it  considerably,  while  the  other  is  held  at  a  small 
distance  from  it  in  the  water,  he  will  experience  as 
strong  a  shock  as  from  a  charged  Leyden  phial.  The 
shock  is  also  readily  communicated  through  a  circle  of 
eight  or  ten  persons  at  once,  the  person  at  one  extre- 
mity putting  bis  hand  in  the  water  near  the  fish,  while 
the  other  touches  the  animal*  It  is  by  this  extraordi- 
nary faculty  that  the  gymnotus  supports  its  existence^ 
the  smaller  fishes  and  other  animals  which  happen  to 
approach  it  being  instantly  stupified,  and  then  falling 
an  easy  prey.  It  is  even  capable  of  depriving  those 
who  approach  it  in  its  native  waters,  of  sense  and  mo- 
tion. It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Africa 
and  America,  in  which  last  it  inhabits  the  large  rivers, 
particularly  those  of  Surinam.  In  Africa,  it  is  said 
to  occur  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  the  Senegal.  In 
the  65th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  our 
readers  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  external 
Torm  of  the  electrical  gymnotus,  by  the  late  ingenious 
Dr  Garden,  and  one  equally  accurate  of  its  internal 
structure  by  the  celebrated  Mr  John  Hunter. 

Needle  gymnotus.  Naked,  with  finless  tail  and  belly, 
the  anal  fin  of  sixty  rays,  terminating  before  it  reaches 
the  tip  of  the  tail*  The  only  European  species  yet 
discovered,  being  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
described  by  Bninnich  in  his  history  of  the  fish  of  Mar- 
seilles. 

To  the  same  genus  ht\6ng  JasciatuSf  aUms^  albifrons^ 
rostrahMf  noiopterus^  and  asiaticus. 
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Gen.  5.  Trichiurus. 

Head  stretched  forwards,  with  lateral  gill  cavers^  teeth 
ensiform,  semi-sagittated  at  the  points,  the  fore  teeth 
the  largest  ^  gill-roemhrane  Mven-rayed )  body  com- 
pressed and  ensiform,  with  a  subulate  and  finless  tail. 

leptitrus*  Silvery  hichiuruSf  or  gymnogaster,~^T\ie  lower  jaw' 
longer  than  the  upper.  This  fish  is  distinguished  by 
the  singularity  of  its  shape,  and  the  silver  brilliancy  of 
its  colour.  It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  very  vo- 
racious, and  a  rapid  swimmer.  In  the  pursuit  of  its 
prey,  it  sometimes  leaps  into  small  vessels  which  happen 
to  be  sailing  by.  It  frequents  the  rivers  and  larger 
lakes  of  South  America,  and  is  also  said  to  occur  in 
some  parts  of  India  and  China. 

indicus*  •  Indian  or  electrical irichiurus.^^^lKjrs  of  equal  length. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  said  to  possess  a  degree 
of  electrical  power. 


Anarda- 

cllM. 


h^s. 


Gen.  6.  Anarchicas^ 

Head  somewhat  obtuse ',  fore  teeth  both  above  and  be^ 
low,  conical,  diverging,  strong  i  six  or  more  grin- 
ders in  the  under  jaw,  and  palate  rounded  ^  gill- 
membrane  six-rayed^  body  roundish,  caudal  fin  dis- 
tinct. 

Wolf  jish^  ua  wolf^  or  ravenous  wolfJisfu^^Oi  a 
blackish  gray  colour,  the  sides,  anal  and  caudal  fins, 
and  abdomen  lighter.     This  is  one  of  the  few  fishes 
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which  have  fore  teeth  and  grinders.  Of  three  speci- 
mens examined  by  Dr  Bloch,  one  had  six  rows  of  grin- 
ders in  the  upper  jaw,  and  as  many  in  the  lower  \  ano- 
ther had  six  rows  above,  and  four  below ;  and  a  third 
had  five  above,  and  three  below.  The  disposition  and 
structure  of  all  the  teeth  are  excellently  adapted  fur 
breaking  and  comminuting  the  crabs,  lobsters,  scallops, 
large  whelks,  &c.  which  this  voracious  animal  grinds 
to  pieces,  and  swallows  with  the  shells.  When  caught, 
it  fastens  on  any  thing  within  its  reach.  Schonfelde  • 
relates,  that  it  will  seize  on  an  anchor  and  leave  the 
marks  of  its  teeth  behind }  and  we  are  informed  by 
Steller,  that  one  which  he  saw  taken  on  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  seized  with  great  violence  a  cutlass  with 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  killed,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  glass.  The  fishermen, 
dreading  its  bite,  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  beat 
out  its  fore  teeth,  and  then  kill  it  by  striking  it  on  the 
head.  Its  flat  and  grinding  teeth  are  often  found  in  % 
fossil  state,  and  known  by  the  name  of  bufonites^  or 
toad'StoneSf  to  which  many  superstitions  virtues 'were 
formerly  ascribed.  The  sea  wolf  grows,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable size,  being  frequently  four^  and  sometimes 
feven  seven  feet  in  length.  It  has  small  scales  and  a  la- 
teral line,  though  described  by  most  naturalists  as  desti- 
tute of  both.  It  commonly  frequents  the  deep  parts  of 
the  sea,  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and  some 
parts  of  the  British  coasts,  approaching  the  shores  in 
spring,  to  deposit  its  spawn  among  the  marine  plants. 
It  swims  slowly,  and  with  the  serpentine  motion  of  the 
eel.  Owing  to  its  forbidding  appearance,  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally brought  to  market;  hut  the  fishermen,  the 
Greenianders,  and  the  Scotch,  find  it  exoellent  food.  ^ 
The  latter  call  it  the  sea  cat^  and  take  off  the  head  and 
skin  before  dressing  it.  The  str^sus  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

Smaller  wolf  JtsA.—^With  very  sharp  cartilaginons  miW. 
teeth.     Inhabits  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Panther  Fb^^A.— Yellow,  or  fulvous,  spotted  mthpsntkeri" 
brown.     In  other  pi^rticulars  it  agrees  with  the  com-nuf. 
mon  species.     Native  of  the  northern  seas. 

Gen.  7.  Odontogkathus. 

Mouth  furnished  with  a  strong  moveable  lamina  or 
process  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw ;  gilUmenlbrane 
five-rayed. 

^  AculeatedodontognatAus.^^AhiomensLCuittLteA.  tiu*  aculeaims, 
tive   of  the  American  seas,   and   common   about  the 
coasts  of  Cayenne,  where  it  ranks  among  the  edible 
fishes. 

Gen.  8,  Triurus.  Tfiaras. 

Snout  cylindrical  *,  one  tooth  in  «ach  jaw  j  dorsal  and 
anal  sin  extended  beyond  the  tail. 

Commersonian  triple-taiL — The  branchial  orifice  clo-co»««ffr- 
sed  at  pleasure  by  a  valve.   In  general  a^arance  and^mV^ 
size  it  resembles  a  herring.   It  is  distinguished  from  the 
whole  class  of  fishes  by  the  circumstance  noted  in  the 
specific  character.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 


Odoatogna- 
thos. 


Gen.  9.  Ammodytes. 


AiniB*- 


Head  compressed,  narrower  than  the  body  j  upper  lip  **^**' 
doubled,  the  lower  jaw  narrow,  and  pointed  ^  teeth 

^  small 
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small  and  sharp ;  fi^ill-niemliraiie  f even-rayei ;  body 
loog,  roondisb,  with  very  small  scales  ;  tail  disCiact. 

tohtanus.  Sand  launce,  or  sand  €«/.— The  lower  jaw  looker 
than  the  upper*  A  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, commonly  frequenting  the  coasts,  and  lying  im- 
bedded in  the  sa^d,  in  the  summer  months,  at  the  depth 
of  half  a  foot,  or  i^  foot,  with  its  body  rolled  into  a  spi- 
ral form.  Id  this  situation  it  is  taken  at  the  recess  of 
the  tide,  either  for  bait  by  the  fishermen,  or  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  being  regarded  as  a  delicacy.  It  lives  on 
worms  and  small  fishes,  not  even  excepting  its  own  spe- 
cies )  and  it  if-  itself  preyed  on  by  the  porpoise,  and 
larger  fishes,  particularly  by  Uie  mackerel.  Most  of 
the  older  ichthyologists  have  erroneously  represented  it 
as  destitute  of  scales,  and  Klein  has  improperly  divided 
it  iato  two  species. 

Op1ii4inm.  Gen.  10.  OPHIDIUM. 

Head  somewhat  naked  j  teeth  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and 
ftuces  \  gill-membrane  sevMiTayed,  patulous }  body 
sword  shaped. 

barbatum*  Bearded  (^JUdium.^^Fow  cirrhl  on  the  lower  jaw* 
This  species,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Bed  seas,  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  is  of 
a  silvery  hue,  with  a  shade  of  pinl^,  and  marked  with 
irregular  linear  spots }  its  skin  is  covered  with  soft  ob* 
long  scales,  adhering  at  their  anterior  edge.  Accord- 
ing to  Be  Ion,  the  Bomans  prixed  its  fle^b,  which  is 
white,  hut  rather  coarse. 

imberbe.  BenrdU^s  Qph*dtum*^--Jfivn  beardless  ^  tail  rather  ob- 
ttt^e ;  in  other  respec(s,  much  allied  tp  the  former.  In- 
habits the  Mediterranean,  apd  has  also  been  taken  near 
Weymouth- 

P'iride^  OfB^featumt  ^^i  mastacepibaluti  the  other  spe- 
\        cies,  are  but  imperfectly  known. 


Chip.  !¥• 


Gen.  12.  XiPHlAS. 


Apodiil 
^I'ltbea. 


Stromatfiir. 


Gen*  XI.  Sx&OMATEus. 


Head  compressed ;  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate  \  body 
oval,  broad,  and  slippery  \  tail  bifid. 

Jlqioia,  Striped  ^romatetM.<-— Marked  with  transverse  ondu- 

ti^ted  bands.  This  species,  which  is  beautifully  variega- 
ted, iiihabita  the  Mediterraneiin  and  Bed  sea,  i^nd  is 
known  to  the  modern  Bomans  by  its  specific  appella- 
tion. 

patru*  Paru  f<ronui<f»«.*>«*GoMUco]oured  back,  and  silvery 

abdomen.  General  size,  that  ofaturbot.  Much  es- 
teemed  as  a  food.  Native  of  South  America  and  Tran- 
qu^bar.  The  cumarca  of  Gmelin's  Linnseos  seems  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  this. 

einereus.  Athrcdoured  stromateus.''^Ttu\  forked,  the  lower 
lohe  longer  than  the  upper.  Native  of  the  Indian  seaa, 
and  served  at  table,  as  a  dainty,  under  the  name  of 
pampei. 

argenteus.  Silver  stromateus.^^'Wtth  the  lobes  of  the  tail  cqnal. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  a  native  of  the  same 
seas,  and  equally  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food. 

nigcr»  Black  $tromateus.^^'Enijrt\j  of  a  blackish  colour. 

This  also  freqnents  the  Indian  seas  j  but  is  seldom  pre- 
pared for  the  table,  on  account  of  it6  colour  Jind  the 
circumstance  of  its  feeding  on  wood-lice,  which  ar^ 
sometimes  found  in  its  aioutb* 
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llead  with  the  upper  jaw  teroiinatiog  in  a  sword-ebaped 

snout  ^  mouth  without  teeth  j  gill-membrane  eight- ^'^^'^* 
rfyed^  body  roondisb,  and  scalsl^ss. 

Common  or  Sipilian  swordfish.'^The  dorsal  fin  ui^glodius^ 
ienuated  at  the  hind  part.  The  body  of  the  sword-fiah 
is  long,  round,  and  gradually  tapers  towards  the  tail  ; 
the  head  is  flattish,  and  the  mouth  wide,  both  jaws  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  but  the  upper  stretched  to  a  great 
distance  beyond  the  lower,  forming  what  is  commonly 
.called  the  9V9ord^  by  which  it  pierces  and  kills  the 
smaller  kinds  of  fishes..  It  sometimes  measures  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  is  of  an  active  and  ravenous  dispo- 
sition. The  method  pf  taking  it,  described  by  Strabo, 
exactly  agrees  with  the  modern  practice.  A  man  as- 
cends one  of  the  clifis  that  overhang  the  sea,  and  as 
soon  as  he  spies  the  ^sh,  gives  notice  by  voice  or  sig- 
nal of  the  course  it  takes.  Another  person  In  a  boat 
climbs  up  the  mast,  and  on  seeing  the  fisht  directs  tha 
rowers  to  it.  The  moment  that  he  thinks  they  have  got 
within  reach,  he  descends  and  taking  his  spear  in  his 
hand,  strikes  into  the  fish,  which,  after  wearying  itself 
with  its  agitations,  is  seized  and  dragged  into  the  boat*. 
Its  flesh  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Sicilians,  who  cut  it 
in  pieces  and  salt  it.  The  pieces  from  the  belly  and 
tail  are  most  esteemed,  and  the  salted  fins  are  sol4 
under  the  name  of  callo.  The  sword-fish  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  on  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  where  the  male  and  female  usually  appear  in 
pairs.  It  alw  occasionally  occurs  in  the  northern  seas, 
and  sometimes  in  the  Pacific  ocean  \  but  <£}ian  errone- 
ously asserts  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  fresh-water 
fish,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Danube. 

Broad'Jinncd  «u;or</;/7jA.— Distinguished  from  theP^^'yP'^* 
preceding  by  a  very  hioad  back  fiiy  and  very  long'^'* 
sharp-pointed  thoracic  appendages.  Found  not  only  in 
the  BrasiUan  and  East  Indian  seas,  but  also  in  the 
Northern  ocean.  It  is  said  to  have  frequent  combats 
with  whales.  The  bottom  of  an  £ast  Indiaman  was 
pierced  by  a  fish  of  this  species,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  sword  was  driven  through  almost  to  its  base,  and 
the  animal  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  effort.  The 
wood,  together  with  the  sword  imbedded  in  it,  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  When  this  species  does  not 
exceed  four  feet,  it  is  considered  as  an  eatable  fish  ^ 
but  it  is  found  of  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  somei- 
times  even  much  longer.' 

Short-snouted  sword-Jish.'^'RWcViA  j  with  snout  of*"'*'^^'''^* 
middling  length,  and  two  bony  tubercles  on  each  side 
of  the  tail.     Besembles  the  common  sword-fish,  except 
that  the  snout  is  much  shorter  and  thicker. 

Gen.  13.  Sternopttx.  Stemoptyi. 

Head  obtuse  \  mouth  turning  op  \  teeth  very  small ;  00 
gill-membrane  \  body  compressed,  without  visible 
scales  \  breast  carinated,  and  folded  both  ways ;  ab- 
domen pellncid. 

Transparent  stemoptysf^m^iUwy*^  with  carinated  ^'<^/^^'''* 
breast,  and  pellncid  abdomen  y  two  or  three  inches  long, 
broad,  and  compressed,  the  back  rising  into  n  sharp 
c»dge,  and  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  carina.     Na- 
tive of  tho  American  seas* 

Gen.  .14* 


't 
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Head  narrow }  body  very 
pectoral  fioi. 


no 


29rrmi\ 


Morris  kntnce^  ot  Angleseafnorrts^^^Tint  discovered 
on  the  coast  of  Anglesea  by  Mr  Morris^  and  jdescribed 
by  Pennant  under  his  name.  Four  inches  in  length  } 
the  bead  very  small }  the  body  extremely  tbin|  and 
almost  transparent. 

itjiepko-  Gtn.  15.  SttlefHorus. 

m. 

Eyes  pedoncolAted,  standing  on  a  short  thick  cy Under ; 
snout  lengthened,  directed  opWRrds,  retractile  to- 
wards the  head  by  roemns  of  a  membrane  ^  month 
without  teeth  j  gills  three  pair  beneath  the  throat ; 
pectoral  fintf  small  ^  dorsal  the  length  of  the  back  ) 
caudal  short,  with  spiny  rays  }  body  very  long,  com* 
pressed. 

rkordatus  Chordated  stylephorus.^^\\vtTj^  with  an  extreme- 
ly  long  caudal  thread.  We  shall  here  transcribe  Dr 
Shawns  description  of  this  very  extraordinary  species. 

**  The  rositrum  or  narrow  part  which  is  terminated 
by  the  mouth,  is  connected  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head  by  a  flexible  leathery  doplicatore,  which  permits 
it  to  be  either  extended  in  soch  a  manner  that  the 
inouth  points  directly  upwards,  or  to  fall  back,  so  as 
to  be  Teceived  into  a  sort  of  case  formed  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.     On  the  top  of  the  head  are  placed 
the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  form  very  nearly  approaching 
to  those  of  the  genus  cancer^  except  that  the  columns 
or  parts  on  which  each  eye  is  placed,  are  much  broader 
or  thicker  than  in  that  genus  j  they  are  also  placed  close 
to  each  other,  and  the  outward  surface  of  the  eyes  wbeu 
magnified,  does  not  show  the  least  appearance  of  a  re- 
ticulated structure.     The  colour  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
of  the  columns  on  which  they  stand,  is  a  clear  chesnut 
brown,  with  a  sort  of  coppery  gloss.     Below  (be  bead, 
on  each  side,  is  a  considerable  compressed  semicircular 
space,  the  fore  part  of  which  i^  bounded  by  the  cover-. 
ing  of  the  gills,  which  covering  seems  to  consist  of  a 
single  membrane  of  a  moderately  strong  nature.     Be- 
neath thifi,  on  each  side,  are  three  small  pair  of  bran- 
ch ise.     The  body  is  extremely  long,  and  compressed 
Very  much,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approaches 
the  tail,  which  terminatea  in  a  string  or  process  of  an 
enormous    lengtb,    and  finishes   in  a  very  fine  point. 
This  string,  or  caudal  process,  seems  to  be  strengthened, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  trace  it,  by  a  sort  of  double  fibre  or  internal 
part.     The  pectoral  fins  are  very  small,  and  situated 
almost  immediately  behind  the  cavity  on  each  side  the 
thorax.     The  dorsal  fio,  which  is  of  a  tbin  and  soft 
nature,  runs  from  the  head  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  tail,  when  it  seems  suddenly  to  terminate,  and  a 
bare  space  is  left  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    I  am, 
however,  not  altogether  without  my  doubts  whether  it  , 
might  not,  in  the  living  animal,  have  ran  on  quite  to 
the  tail,  and  whether  (be  specimen  might  not  have  re- 
ceived some  injury  in  that  part.    From  this  place  com- 
mences a  smaller  fin  which  constitutes  part  of  the  cau- 
dal one.     The  caudal  fin  itself  is  furnished  with  five  re- 
markable spines,  the  roots  or  originations  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  some  depth  in  the  thin  part  of  the  tail. 


Calliony. 


The  general  colour  of  this  fish  is  a  rich  silver,  except  Jogalar 
on  the  flexible  part  belonging  to  the  rostrurot  which  is  ^  Fliliet. 
of  a  deep  brown,  the  fins  and  caudal  processes  are  also 
brown,  but  not  so  deep  as  the  part  just  mentioned. 
There  is  no  appearance  of  scales  on  this  fish.  From 
the  very  siogular  figure  and  situation  of  the  eyes,  I 
have  given  it  the  generic  name  of  stylephoruSf  and  at 
the  trivial  name  cannot  be  taken  from  any  circumstance 
more  properly  than  from  the  extraordinary  thread-like 
process  of  the  tail,  I  have  applied  to  it  the  title  of  chor* 
datus.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indian  seas,  and  was 
taken  between  Cuba  and  Martinico,  near  a  small  clus- 
ter of  little  islands  about  nine  leagues  from  shore,  where 
it  was  observed  near  the  surface.  The  whole  lengtb  of 
this  uncommon  animal,  from  the  head  to  the  extremity 
of  the  caudal  process,  is  about  32  inches,  of  which  tha 
process  itself  measures  22.^' 

IL  JUGULAR. 

The  fishes  of  this  order  have  their  ventral  fins  si- 
tuated before  the  pectoral  fins,  and,  as  it  were,  under 
the  throat.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 
Their  body  is  sometimes  covered  with  scales,  and 
sometimes  not.  With  a  very  few  esceptions,  they 
have  spines  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  ^  and  their 
gills  have  bony  raj^s. 

Gen.  I.  Caixiontmus* 

The  upper  lip  doubled;  eyet  near  each  other j  the 
gill-membrane  six-rayed ;  two  breathing  apertures 
in  the  hind  part  of  the  bead  3  opercula  close  j  body 
scaleless  5  ventral  fins  very  distant. 

Gcmmeava  drogoneL^^Tht  first  ray  of  the  first  dorsal  hra. 
fin  as  long  as  the  body.  In  this  beautiful  species,  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  of  a  rich  sapphire,  the  irides  of  a 
fine  flame  colour;  the  pectoral  fins  light  brown,  and 
the  body  yellow,  blue,  and  white.  '*  The  blue,*'  says 
Mr  Pennant,  **  is  of  an  inexpressible  splendour ;  the 
richest  coerulean,  glowing  with  a  gemmeous  brilliancy ; 
the  throat  black.*'  Dr  Tyson  has  described  it,  in  the 
'24th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  under 
the  improper  appellation  of  the  yellow  gurnard.  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  10  or  12  inches ;  the  body  it 
slender,  round,  and  smooth ;  and  the  membranes  of  all 
the  fins  extremely  thin  and  delicate.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  Scar- 
borough coasts,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  hook  in  30  or 
40  fathoms  water.  It  is  often  found  in  the  stomach 
of  the  cod-fiiih.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  well  flavoured. 
Roadelet  compares  it  to  that  of  the  gndgeon.  Pont- 
oppidan,  who  never  saw  it,  asserts,  with  bis  usual  cre- 
dulity, that  it  can  fly  in  the  air  to  the  distance  of  se- 
veral musket  shot. 

Sordid  draganet.^^The  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin^^^i,,,^,,, 
shorter  than  the  body.     In  most  other  respects  it  Agrees  ^^^ 
with  the  preceding.  ^ 

This  genus  likewise  comprises  indicus^  baikedenns^ 
oceilaius,  sagitta^  andjapanicus. 

Gen.  2.  Urakoscopus,  Uwnosco- 

Head  depressed,  rough  and  large ;  moath  tnmed  np-;  ^'* 
the  upper  jaw  shortest  >  gill-membrane  papillary  and  \ 

L  2  dentated; 
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deiitated  ;  witli  six  fays,  gill-covers  membraaaceoui 
and  ciliated*^  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 


sea 


ber. 


Bearded  ^tor-^ao^^r.-— >Back  smooth  j  usnal  length 
about  12  iiiches.  The  head  is  large,  squarish,  and  co- 
vered witli  a  bony  ca^e.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  opens 
in  an  almost  vertical  direction.  The  eyes  are  situated 
very  near  each  oiher  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  long 
cirrhus  or  beard  extends  beyond  the  lips,  which  are 
themselves  edged  with  smaller  ones  ;  frequenting  shal- 
lows near  the  shores  ^  it  lies  concealed  in  the  mud,  ex- 
posing  only  the  tip  of  the  head,  and  waving  its  beards 
in  various  directions,  and  thus  decoying  the  smaller 
fishes  and  marine  insects,  which  mistake  these  organs 
for  worms.  It  is  said  to  sleep  during  the  day.  Is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  flesh  is  white,  but 
tough,  coarse,  and  meagre. 
japonicus,  Japanese  star-ga^er^^^Bskck  rough,  with  a  series  of 
spinous  scales.  Body  roundish ;  yellow  above  ;  white 
underneath!     Native  of  the  coasts  of  Amboyna. 


Trathinos. 


Gen.  3.  Trachikus. 

Head  slightly  rough,  compressed ;  gilUmembrane  six- 
rayed  'y  inferior  plate  of  the  giU*cover9  serrated  } 
vent  near  the  breast. 

draco.  Dragon  weever*   Somewhat  silvery  hue,  with  trans- 

verse yellowish  streaks  \  the  first  dorsal  fin  black,  and 
five-rayed  :  of  a  lengthened  shape,  much  compressed, 
and  covered  with  small  deciduous  scales.  The  month 
and  eyes,  in  respect  of  position,  resemble  those  of  the 
star-gazer.  The  usual  length  of  this  fish  is  from  10  to 
X2  inches.  It  frequently  imbeds  itself  in  the  ai^d,  and 
if  trodden  on,  endeavours  to  wound  the  aggressor  with 
the  spines  of  its  first  dorsal  fin.  The  punctures  are 
very  troublesome  and  painful,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  spines  contain  any  poisonous  matter.  It 
feeds  principally  on  marine  insects,  worms,  and  small 
fishes,  and  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  being  capable  of 
existing  many  hours  out  of  the  water.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance the  French  call  it  vive  and  viver^  which  we 
have  corrupted  into  weever.  It  frequents  not  only  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  northern  seas,  and  is  found 
abundantly  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  East  Friex« 
land.  Its  flesh  is  well  flavoured,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Dutch.  The  greater  weever, 
described  by  Pennant,  hardly  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  species. 

oibeckiu  Osheckian  weever.  White,  spotted  with  black  \  both 
jaws  of  equal  length.  Native  of  the  Atlantic  \  found 
about  the  isle  of  Ascension,  &c.  and  described  by  Os^ 
beck  in  his  voyage  to  China. 


Oftdui. 


Gen.  4.  Gadus. 

Head  smooth  *,  gill-membrane  with  seven  round  rays  \ 

body  oblong,  with   deciduous  scales  \   fins  covered 

with   a  common  skin  ^    more  dorsal  and  anal  fins 

I  than  one ;  the  rays  not  prickly  ^  the  pectoral  fins 

attenuated  to  Hi  point. 

*  With  three  dorsal JinSj  cirrhi  at  the  mouth, 

cutiefifiui'  Haddock.  Whitish  ;  the  tail  bilobated,  the  upper 
jaw  the  longest.  Another  distinguishing  character  may 
lie  deduced  from  the  large  black  spot  on  each  side 
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above  the  pectoral  fins.  Superstition  assigns  this  mark  jugular 
to  the  impression  which  St  Peter  left  with  his  finger  KUhtu 
and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  '  ^  -* 
of  a  fihh  of  this  species,  and  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  whole  race.  The  haddock  is  usually  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  measuring  about  18  inches  or  t\«Fo  feet  in 
length,  and  the  best  for  the  table  weighing  from  two 
to  four  pounds.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  seas  in 
prodigious  shoals,  visiting  particular  coasts  at  stated 
seasons,  and  for  the  most  part  attended  by  immense 
quantities  of  dog-fish,  which,  with  seals,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean,  are  its  constant  devourers.  Its 
food  consists  of  small  fishes,  worms,  crabs,  and  sea  in^ 
sects,  and  it  fattens  on  herrings.  In  January,  it  depo- 
sits its  spawn  on  the  fuci  near  the  shore,  and  is  out  of 
season  till  May.  Its  flesh  is  white,  firm,  delicate,  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

Dotsc,  Varied,  with  an  even  tail,  and  upper  jaw caffarnt^ 
lougest.  Somewhat  smaller  than  the  haddock,  seldom 
exceeding  the  weight  of  two  pounds.  Its  colour  is 
subject  to  vary  with  age  and  seasons.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  seas,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Otto 
Fabricius  found  in  its  stomach  the  sea-scorpion,  sand- 
eel,  crabs,  and  different  species  of  sea- worms.  It  spawns 
in  January  and  February,  is  taken  both  by  the  line 
and  net,  and  is  reckoned  delicate  eating. 

Common  rocT.— Tail  nearly  equal,  the  first  ray  of  the-^j^^^^ 
anal  fin  armed  with  a  spine.    This  well- known  and  im- 
portant species,  which  yields  food  and  wealth  to  large 
districts  of  country,  is  found  in  immense  shoals.     It 
measures  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  is  of  a  cincreoua 
colour  with  yellowish  spots  above   and  white  below, 
and  has  larger  scales  than  the  other  species  of  this 
genus.   The  young  are  sometimes  reddish,  with  orange- 
coloored  spots.    It  feeds  on  sepiae,  crabs,  and  fishes,  not 
evei^  sparing  its  own  species,  catching  at  any  small  body 
it  perceives  moved   by  the  water,   and  throwing   up 
what  it  does  not  digest.    Its  ranpre  of  climate  lies  prin- 
cipally between  the  latitudes  50^  and  6€^,     The  great 
rendezvous  of  cod  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  other  sand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England.     This  fish 
likewise  abounds  off  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  the  coast  of    « 
Holland,  &c.  and  is  generally  fattest  and  most  numer- 
ous where  the  greatest  sea  runs.     In  our  seas  they  be* 
gin  to  spawn  in  January;   though  some  continue  in 
roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.   As  they  recover  sooner 
after  spawning  than  most  other  fish,  it  is  customary 
to  take  some  good  ones  all  the  summer.     When  out  of 
season  they  are  thin-tai^d  and  lousy ;   and    the  lice 
chiefly  fix  themselves  on  the  inside  of  their  mouths. 
Those  most  esteemed  for  the  table  are  of  a  middling 
size,  and  are  chosen  by  their  plumpness  and  roundness, 
especially  near  the  tail,  by  the  depth  of  the  furrow 
behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  nndulated  appear*^ 
ance  of  the  sides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed.     The  glutin^ 
ous  parts  about  the  head  lose  their  delicate  flavour  after 
it  has  been  fonr-and- twenty  hours  out  of  the  water. 
The  fish  itself  dies  on  being  removed  from  salt- water, 
or  put  into  fresh.     The  fishermen  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  air-bladder,  and  dexterously  perfo- 
rate the  living  fish  with  a  needle,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
air ;  for  without  this  operation  the  fish  t:ould  not  be 
kept  under  water  in  the  well-boats,  and  brought  firesh 
to-  market.     The  sounds,  when  jalted,  are  reckoned  a 

delicacy^ 
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deUciicy,  and  are  oCten  brought  in  thig  state  from  New* 
foandiand.  The  Icelanders  prepare  from  this  part  of 
the  fish  a  species  of  isinglass.  Pennant  makes  men* 
tion  of  a  cod  taken  at  Scarborough  in  lysS*  ^^l^ich  was 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  78 
pounds.  But,  the  general  weight  of  these  fibh  in  the 
Yorkshire  seas  is  from  14  to  40  pounds. 

J^i'i^.-— The  first  ray  of  the  ventral  fin  setaceoas  9 
about  a  foot  long;  body  deep,  and  sides  compressed^, 
eyes  covered  with  a  loose  membrane,  so  as  to  be  blown 
up  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  mouth  is  small, 
and  under  the  chin  is  a  cirrhus  about  an  inch  long- 
Native  of  the  European  seas,  and  prized  as  an  article 
of  food. 

Whzttng  pouL-^Seven  punctures  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Much  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  any  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in 
length  }  and  one  of  that  size  being  nearly  four  inches 
in  the  broadest  part.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
northern  seas ;  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  feeds  on  the 
blenny,  salmon,  and  even  young  crabs.  Its  flesh  is 
white  and  delicate,  but  somewhat  dry. 

Poor.-^V^ent  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Little 
more  than  six  inches  long  \  a  small  beard  on  the  chin, 
and  the  eyes  covered  with  a  loose  membrane.  The 
abdomen  is  lined  with  a  black  peritonaeum.  The  poor 
is  supposed  to  feed  chiefly  on  worms  and  insects,  or  oo. 
the  young  and  soft  testaceous  animals.  It  occurs  in  the. 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
northern  seas.  It  is  reckoned  a  wholesome  food,  but  is 
not  fit  for  being  salted  or  dried. 

B/^/iflou/ ^tf^e/^.~- With  didactylfe  ventral  fins.  Has 
the  habit  of  a  whiting,  and  frequents  the  Mediterra- 


nean. 


Saida  ^a^f/5.— Bluish,  with  brown  back,  white  abdo- 
men, and  the  second  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  terminating 
in  a  long  bristle.  Length  about  eight  inches.  Eatable, 
bnt  dry  and  juiceless.     A  native  of  the  White  sea. 

••  Three  dorsal  finSy  and  no  cirrliu 

Green gadus.'^GTttnxsXk  back  and  forked  tail.  Near- 
ly resembles  the  pollack.  Abounds  in  the  northern 
seas. 

^A/V/iig'.— White  \  the  upper  jaw  longest.  Usual 
length  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  largest  sel- 
dom exceeding  twenty.  Specimens  from  four  to  eight 
|ioands  in  weight  have  been  taken  in  the  deep  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger  bank.  It  is  a  fish  of  an  ele-^ 
gant  make ;  the  body  rather  long,  and  covered  with 
small  round  silvery  scales  y  the  bead  and  back  are  of  a 
pale  brown,  and  the  sides  are  slightly  streaked  with  yel- 
low. Though  found  in  the  Baltic,  it  is  much  more 
numerous  in  the  north  seas,  and  appears  in  shoals  on 
the  coasts  of  Holland|  France,  and  England,  during 
the  spring,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  from  half  a  mile 
to  three  miles  from  the  shore.  Tihe  whiting  feeds  on 
small  crab^,  worms,  and  young  fishes,  and  is  particular- 
ly fond  of  sprats  and  young  herrings,  with  which  the 
fisherm^  generally  bait  for  it,  and  in  default  of  them, 
with  pieces  of  fresh  herring.  This  species  begins  to 
spawn  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  continues  to  the  be- 
ginning of  February.  Its  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and 
delicate  \  but  insipid  when  the  fish  is  out  of  season. 
The  chief  time  of  the  whiting  fishery  in  France  is  ia 


January  and  February,  though  In  England  and  Holland    Jm^tiiar 
it  is  practised  at  a  much  later  period.      .*  Fisbti. 

Coal'Jisk, — The  under  jaw  longest,  the  lateral  line  .^ 

straight.  When  full  grown,  lliis  species  will  frequent-  ^(^^^^f^" 
ly  measure  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  four  or'*''"' 
five  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  its  very  dark  or  black  colour,  though 
the  young  are  brown  or  olive.  It  is  of  an  elegant 
tapering  shape,  with  a  pretty  large  and  forked  tail. 
It  inhabits  the  Baltic,  the  northern,  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  and  swarms  round  our  rocky  and  deep  coasts,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  atTording 
by  its  fry,  subsistence  to  numbers  of  the  poor.  In  its 
full  grown  state  it  is  coarse  food.  * 

Pollack. — ^The  under  jaw  longest,  the  lateral  linefO^cAiW. 
curved.  This  species  is  broad,  and  of  a  brown  colour^ 
feeds  chiefly  on  small  fishes,  especially  launces^  and. 
seldom  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  though  some  have 
been  taken^  at  Scarborough  which  weighed  nearly  28 
pounds.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  sea, 
and  is  very  common  on  many  of  our  rocky  coasts. 
During  summer  it  is  seen  frolicking  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  will  bite  at  any  thing  that  appears  on 
the  top  of  the  waves.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  eating 
fish. 


%■%% 


With  two  dorsal ^hs. 


J/a^f.— -Beardless  5  the  under  jaw  longest  Consider-  fnerlucci- 
ably  lengthened,  measuring  from  one  to  two  feet;  thci^^, 
body  pale  ash-colour  on  the  back,  and  whitish  on  the 
sides  and .  abdomen.  This  fish,  which  is  very  voraci- 
ous, frequents  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  seas. 
Its  flesh  is  eatable  and  flaky,  but  little  esteemed.  It  is 
salted  and  dried  as  food  for  the  lower  orders  of  people. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  hake-fisheries  is  carried 
on  about  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  both  by  the  hook  and 
net.  It  is  practised  chiefly  by  night.  ^  The  baits  prin- 
cipally used  are  launces,  sardines,  and  other  small  fishes. 
•  Zmg.— Bearded  J  the  upper  jaw  longest.  I^ong  and  ^^^^j,^ 
alender  ;  the  aides  and  back  sometimes  of  an  olive  hue, 
and  sometimes  cinereous;  abdomen  and  ventral  fins 
white,  and  the  tail  marked  near  the  end  with  a  tians- 
verse  black  bar,  and  tipped  with  white.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  from  three  to  four  feet,  bat  it  will  sometimes 
grow  to  seven.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
seas,  chiefly  frequenting  deep  water,  living  on  small 
fishes,  shrimps,  &c. ;  and  depositing  its  spawn  in  June, 
among  the  fuci  in  oozy  bottoms.  lo  the  Yorkshire 
seas,  it  is  in  perfection  from  the  begioning  of  February 
to  the  beginning  of  May,  during  which  season  the  liver 
is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a  fine  flavoured  oiL 
In  many  places  ling  is  salted  both  for  exportation  and 
home  consumption.  An  excellent  isinglass  is  prepared 
from  its  sound. 

Leveriangadus.'^^omeyifhtii  cinereous,  with  ocellated  levdrian' 
whitish  spots.    Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Southern  us. 


ocean. 


WTutish  gadus. — Bearded;  ventral  fins  didactyle  and  a/^/^/f , 
elongated.     Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Toad  gadus. — Bearded ;  gill-covers  with  three  spinel ;  tau.  ' 
the  first  dorsal  fin  with  three  rays.  Native  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  Indian  seas. 

Burbat. — Bearded  ;  the  jaws  of  equal  lengtli.    Body  fota. 
much  lengthened,  somewhat  cylindricalf  of  a  brownisb- 

yelJow 
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Jagnlvr-  yellow  colour,  and  white  below;  fiut  tb«  shades  vary  at 
yithcf.  diflferent  seasons,  and  in  different  individuals.  It  is  a 
'  frcsh'-warer  fish,  affecting  clear  lakes  and  rivers  ;  feed- 
ing voraciously  on  alt  the  smaller  fishes,  as  well  as  on 
•  frogs,  worms,  and  aquatic  insects  i  spawning  in  the 
finest  season  of  the  year,  and  rapidly  attaining  to  full 
growth.  The  largest  which  are  taken  in  England  rare- 
ly exceed  the  weight  of  three  pounds  ^  but  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  they  are  found  of  more  than  double 
that  weight,  and  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  more. 
They  occur  in  great  plenty  and  perfection  in  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  are  by  no  means  rare  in  many  places 
in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  India.  In  England  it  frequents 
the  lakes  of  the  northern  counties,  some  of  the  Lin« 
colnshire  fens,  and  the  rivers  \Yitham  and  Trent.  Its 
flesh  is  wbit^,  delicate,  and  easy  of  digestion ;  and  its 
liver,  when  in  season,  is  reputed  a  peculiar  dainty.  Al« 
drovandus  makes  mention  of  an  old  German  countess 
who  expended  the  greatest  j>art  of  her  income  in  the 
purchase  of  this  dish.  ^According  to  Bloch  the  burhat 
fishery  once  proved  so  productive  in  the  Oder,  thtit  the 
fattest  were  cut  into  narrow  thongs,  which  were  dried, 
and  used  as  matches. 

muiteia*  Weasel gadus^Jive- bearded  cod,  or  whistle-fish. — Five 
cirrhi ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  incomplete.  Grows  to  near- 
ly 19  inches  \  feeds  on  the  testaceous  and  crustaceous 
marine  animals  ;  deposits  its  spawn  in  autumn  ^  is  co« 
vered  with  (nucus  and  very  thin  scales ;  and  is  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  with  black  spots,  and  white  be- 
low. The  trfctrratus  and  the  rusticus  are  only  varieties 
of  this  speciep. 

cimbrius.  Ctmbrian  gadus. — Four  cirrhi  \  first  dorsal  fin  in- 
complete, with  the  first  ray  hastated.  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding.  Native  of  the  Atlantic  and  northern 
seas* 


mediter* 
fanetiSm 

brosme. 


Blcaaius. 


•***  JTiih  one  dorsal  Jin. 

Mediterranean  gadus — Two  cirrhi  on  the  upper  lip, 
and  one  on  the  lower.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Considered  by  lia  Cep^de  as  a  blennius, 

Torsk^  or  fr/jA:.— -Mouth  bearded  \  tail  oval  and  acute. 
About  twenty  inches  in  length  ;  colour  of  the  head 
dusky,  of  the  back  :|nd  sides  yellow,  of  the  belly  white. 
Inhabits  the  northern  neas,  about  the  Shetland  islands, 
and  is  not  observed  lower  than  the  Orkneys.  Both 
barrelled  and  dried,  it  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce. 

Gen.  5.  Blukkius. 

Head  sloping,  and  covered  with  scales;  gill-membrane 
aix-rayed}  body  lanceolate;  ventral  fins  with  two 
fifineAess  processes,  the  anal  fin  detached. 

*  TTith  crested  head* 

gabriia.  Crested blenny. ^^Cvesi  transverse,  and  skinny.  Length 
about  four  or  five  inches ;  body  long,  compressed,  and 
slippery.  The  crest  erected  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
Inhabits  the  European  seas,  and  is  sometimes  found 
about  the  rocky  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

cristatus,  i\im7rft.— -Longitudinal  setaceous  crest  betwecB  the 
eyes.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

cornuHiS*  Horned  ^/Jpuf/y.— Sfmple  ray  between  the  eyes ;  and 
single  dorsal  fin.     Inhabits  the  Indian  seas. 

ocellaris.        OcelUtted  i/ffffiy.— Blueish«green ;  sobfasciattd  with 
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brown  broad  dorsal  fin,  marked  by  a  black  ocellatecl     Juaalar 
spot.  Leogtb  about  six  or  eight  inches.     Inhabits  the      yjabcs. 
Mediterranean,  apiong  the  rocks  and  sea- plants  near  '       "-  -^ 
the  shore.     Its  flesh  is  meagre  and  not  much  esteemed. 

Fasciated  ^ilfiiify.— Two  simple  cirrhi  between  thejiuciaitts. 
eyes  ;  the  vent  fin  with  19  rays.   Native  of  the  Indian 
seas. 

'  Salient  Mrniiy.— Brown,  streaked  with  black,  with  a  saUens. 
simple  cirrhus  on  the  head,  and  very  large  pectora^  fins. 
Ob^rved  by  Commerson  about  some  of  the  southern 
islands,  particularly  those  of  New  Britain.  It  was  seen 
swimming  by  hundreds ;  and,  as  it  were,  flying  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  occasionally  springing  op  and*down 
with  great  rapidity  among  the  rocks. 

Gaffortrgtnr.-— Small  palmated  fins  oh  the  eyebrows ^ptfftoni^ 
and  nape.     Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  5  ne* 
and  is  reckoned  eatable. 

Supercilious  blennj/.^^VTith  palmated  superciliary  MpcrrA- 
cirrhi,  the  lateral  line  curved.     Grows  to  the  length  of  Mf#. 
about  twelve  inches  i  is  viviparous )  and  inhabits  the 
Indian  seas. 

Tentaculated  blenny.'^A  simple  cirrhns  over  the  eyes,  t^mtaewb* 
and  a  large  ocellated  spot  on  the  back  fin.     Nearly  aUnijt, 
lied  to  the  horned  species ;  and  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Simous  ^iifiriiy.—- With  a  very  small  cirrhns  over  the  mwr. 
eyes ;  dorsal  fin  united  behind  to  the  caudal  fin,  and 
crooked  lateral  line.     Length  about  three  inches  and 
a  half.     Described  by  Swief,  from  a  specimen  in  the 
museum  ef  the  Petersburgh  Academy. 

Hake  blenny^  or  forked  ^oA-e.— >Nostrils  somewhat /i^tiw 
crested,  a  cirrhus  on  the  upper  lip,  and  two  dorsal  fins. 
Grows  to  be  eighteen  inches  long ;  inhabits  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.     Im- 
properly classed  by  Pennant  among  the  gadi. 

*•  Headplain^  or  crestUss. 

Trijurcated  blenny^  or   trifurcated  hake.^^'Bnwn  tri/urc§' 
with   white   lips,  and  three-rayed   open   ventral   fins,  tus* 
Much  allied  to  gadus  tau;  was  first  discovered  by  Mr 
Davies  near  Beaumaris,  and  described  by  Mr  Pennant 
as  a'  gadus. 

Punctulated  ^/mivy.*— Whitish,  scaly,  with  irregular /'cricc/aJls- 
brown  points,  and  elongated  ventral  fins.    Head  large ;  tus* 
size  about  five  inches.     Described  from  a  specimen  in 
the  Paris' Museum. 

Smooth  blenny,~^The  lateral  line  curved,  and  snb-pAo/u. 
bifid.  This  species,  which  frequents  the  northern  and 
Alediterranean  seas,  lying  among  stones  and  sea-weed, 
and  occa^onally  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers,  will 
grow  to  the  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  but  is  usual* 
ly  much  smaller.  It  bites  fiercely,  when  first  taken, 
and  U  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  may  be  kept  24  hours 
out  of  water.  It  feeds  on  smaller  fishes  and  their  spawn, 
as  well  as  on  shell-fish,  sea-insects,  &c.  It  is  smooth, 
and  covered  with  mucus.  Being  a  coarse  fisth,  it  is 
principally  used  as  a  bait. 

Boscian  ^i^/;?y.— Olivnceous,  with  brown  and  whitish  boseianus* 
clouds;  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body.     Very  much 
allied  to  the  preceding.     Native  of  the  American  seaSj 
and  very  common  in  the  bay  of  Charlestown.     It  has 
its  name  from  M,  Bosc^  by  whom  it  was  discovered. 

Gunnel,  spotted  blenny,  or  butter  J^h.^^Tht  dorsal  gemelks* 
fin    marked    with   ten  ocellated   black  spots.     About 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  head  smalli  body  com- 
pressed, 
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Thoracic  pressed,  and'  tfie  colour  of  the  body  yellow  brown, 

^'*"^**  .  clooded  and  freckled  with  deeper  specks.  This  speoies 

inhabits  the  Baltic,  McditerraQean,  and  northern  seas. 

Though  coarse,  it  is  often  dried  and  «aten  hy  the 

Greenlanders.    The  number  of.  spots  on  the  back  fin 

.     .  varies  from  nine  to  twelve* 

nustelarts  ireaselblenny.—T\»  anterior  dorsal  fin  three-rayed, 
.  .  Native  of  the  Indian  seas* 

nvtparus.  Viviparous  blenMv:-^Tv90  t«ntacala  at  the  mouth.  Is 
sometimes  foand  of  the  length  of  a  foot,  or  even  of  i  j 
inches.  Of  a  somewhat  slender  form,  with  a  sroootk 
'  slippery  skin,  covered  with  small  scales  of  a  yellowish 
olive  colour,  paler  beneath,  and  marked  on  the  upper 
parts  by  several  moderately  large  dusky  spots,  forming 
a  kind  of  bars  on  the  dorsal  fin  and  over  the  back. 
The  rays  of  all  the  fins  are  soft.  This  species  is  a  lit^ 
toral  fish,  frequeatiag  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Baltic,  and  northern  seas  \  sometimes  entering  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  feeding  like  its  con]|;eners  on  the  smaller 
fishes,  insects,  &c.  Its  ova  are  hatched  internally,  and 
the  young  acquire  their  perfect  form  before  the  time  of 
their  birth.  Not  less  than  two  or  even  three  himdred 
of  these  have  been  sometimes  observed  in  a  single  fish. 
When  the  latter  is  advanced  in  its  pregnancy,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  touch  the  abdomen  without  causing 
the  immediate  exolnsion  of  some  of  the  young,  which 
are  immediately  capable  of  swioMiing  with  gweat  viva* 
city.  It  probably  breeds  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  the  year ;  at  least  naturalists  have  assigned  different 
seasons  to  the  production  of  its  yowig.  Its  flesh  is 
white  and  fat;  but  a  prejiidice  has  been  entertained 
against  it,  because  the  hones,  like  those  of  the  gar-fish, 
become  green  by  boiling.  According  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Linnasus,  they  are  also  phosphoresceot  in  tba 

^^  '  Areolaied  6i<pffiiy.— Yellowish,  with  subcylindric  bo- 
dy, marked  on  the  hack  by  browa  patches.  Inhabits 
the  deep  sandy  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
ceals itself  among  fuci,  stones,  &c.  Sometimes  grows 
to  10  or  12  inches. 

'amnus.  Frog  Ai<?«iiy.— Brown,  wiih  obscurely  six-cleft  ven- 
tral fins,  and  gular  cirrhus.  Native  of  Uie  northern 
seas  and  of  the  Swedish  lakes  ;  in  habit  resembling  the 
gadus  tau.  Is  not  eatable,  and  is  said  to  frighten  away 
.  other  fish. 

Huratwi"      Mur^tmii   M»Mqr.-^ill-«Mnbraoe    three-rayed; 

^  *  ventral  fins  oae-raycd,  with  very  miMite  spines.  Body 

oompvessed,  sword-shaped,  smooth,  and  without  isisible 
scales.  Described  by  Swief  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Mttsewn  of  the  Petershnrgh  aoademy. 


Lortas. 


Gen.  (•  Kd&tus. 

Body  carinated  above  and  below,  back  elevated,  giU- 
niembrane  two-rayed. 


'ndkui. 


Indian  ibir^tM.— Silvery,  with  gold-oeloured  back. 
Inhabita  tlie  Indian  seas.  Length,  including  the  tail, 
about  teninches,  and  the  greatest  breadth  somewhat 
more  than  fodr  inches.  Feeds  on  shelUfish,  small 
cmbf,  &e. 

la  THOILLCIC. 

Thx  fishes  of  this  order  have  the  ventral  fins  at  the 
breasty  or  oaarly  mdar  dM.pectonlJafb    Ib»y«re 
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generally  voracious,  preying  on  other  fishes  \  they  an   Thoracic 
mostly  inhabitants  of  the  sea  \  and  their  skins,  with  a     Fithet. 
few  exceptions,  are  furnished  with  scales.     None  of  ^  '     v    ■* 
them  are  viviparous. 

Gen.  I.  Cjefola.  Qspola. 

Head  roundish  and  compressed  \  mouth  turning  up,  a 
single  row  of  curved  teeth  ;  gilUmembraoe  six- ray- 

*  ed  \  body  swerd-sbaped  and  scaleless  \  the  abdomen 
scarcely  so  long  as  the  head. 

Common  hand-fish^  ribband-Jish^  or  tape-JUh^^^tiU'  t^tnia* 
dal  fin  attenuated,  head  very  obtuse.  Very  thin,  and 
almost  transparent,  so  that  its  vertebrse  are  visible. 
Grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  swims 
with  rapidity,  and  haunts  the  muddy  or  weedy  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Scarcely  eatable,  haviog  Kttle 
or  DO  flesli. 

Buiesecnt  ^n</^A.— Caudal  fin  attennated,  jsymrubescens* 
pointed.     A  rare  species,  and  not  very  distinctly  de- 
scribed by  authors.     It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  other  species  are  trackypterm  and  kermtmiana. 

Gen.  2.  GTMNETftus.  Gymneuvs. 

Body  very  long  and  compressed  \  teeth  numerous  and 
subulate  \  gill-membrane  four  or  five-rayed }  anal  fin 
wanting. 

Atcanian  gymnetms.^^'Ayitrjf  speckled  iongitndi-ajcaiitV. 
nally  with  bvown  points,  and  with  the  ventral  cirrhi  dt« 
'lated  at  the  tips.  This  singular  fiili,  which  Is  hot  im- 
peffcctly  deiicribai  in  the  /coitus  Rerum  NaHiralium  of 
Prolssser  Ascanias,  is  distingtiished  by  the  pecnKar  con-* 
foramtion  of  its  ventral  fins,  which  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  long  single  rays  or  processes  terminsted  by 
a  sawU  ovate  and  expanded  tip.  It  is  said  either  to 
precede  or  accompany  the  shoals  of  herrings  in  the  nor- 
thern seas,  and  is  popolarly  denominated  king  of  the 
herrings.  That  described  by  Y^t  Shaw  from  a  draw- 
ing and  notes  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Bussel,  is  perhaps 
eifiier  a  variety  or  sexual  diSerence  of  the  aseanian, 

Hawkinsian  or  Biochiangymnetrusi^'^BWwh^nWerj^  hawkeniL 
with  oblique,  linear,  brown  bands,  and  rounded  spots, 
red  fins,  and  four  long  ventral  processes.  Described  hy 
Dr  Bloch,  from  a  drawing  commnnicated  by  J.  Haw- 
kins, £sq.  In  general  appearance,  much  allied  to  the 
other  kinds  of  gymnetrus  \  from  which,  however,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  hy  its  two  pair  of  ventral  pro- 
cesses with  their  finny  extremities,  and  large  distant 
round  spots  on  the  body.  A  native  of.  the  Indian  seas* 
A  epeoimen  was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  in 
February  17$^. 

Cepedian  ^i»m^w.— Described  by  La  ^V^^f^%kmccola' 
from  a  coloured  Chinese  drawing,  therefora  veiy  im- 1|^ 
perfectly  known. 


Gen.  3.  Vakdcluus. 


VaBdelUi 


Body  very  long  and  swerd-shaped  \  gill-membrane  five 
or  six-rayed  \  teeth  subulate,  and  those  in  front  lar- 
gest. 

LMuiianian  vandel — Silvery,  with  forked  tail.    Oe-  iusitani^ 
eure,  though  very  rarely,  in  tlie  Mediterranean  andeur. 
Atlaalia  scan.    Itbaa-heen  aowotimea  takeii  near  Lis- 

hoQ* 
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Thoracic  bon.     Dr  Vandelli  considers  it  as  nearly  rekted  to  tbe 

Fiihes.    genus  trkhiurus.     There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a 

^     "v     ■'  dried  specimeOyNwhicL  is  four  feet  eight  inches  in  Ungth^ 

the  breadth  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  thickness 

very  slight  In  proportion. 

Echcneii.  Gen.  4.  ECHENEIS.  .     . 

Head  oily,  naked,  aad  depressed,  flat  above,  and  emar- 
ginated,  transversely  sujcated,  and  the  sulci  serrated  \ 
gill- membrane  ten-rayed  \  body  scaleless. 

refftora.  Mediterranean  reinora^  or  sucking-fish. — Tail  fork- 
ed \  head  with  eighteen  striae  or  bars.  This  number, 
however,  is  subject  to  vary,  and  cannot  be  safely  as- 
sumed as  a  certain  character.  Grows  to  the  length  of 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  is  usually  of  an  uniform 
brown  colour.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  apparatus  on 
its  head,  by  which  it  firmly  adheres  to  rocks,  ships,  or 
animals,  being  incapable  of  swimming  easily  to  any 
considerable  distance.  From  this  adhesive  property 
arose  the  marvellous  account  of  the  ancients,  who  al- 
leged that  the  remora  could  arrest  a  ship  under  full 
sail  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean*  They  also  pretended, 
that  it  completely  subdued  tbe  passion  of  love.  Five 
individuals  of  this  species  have  been  found  fastened  to 
the  body  of  a  single  shark.  The  latter  fish,  it  is  said, 
will  not  swallow  them.  The  Indians  of  Cuba  and  Ja- 
maica formerly  kept  and  fed  sucking-fishes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  others.  The  owner,  on  a  calm  morn- 
ing, would  carry  one  of  them  out  to  sea,  secured  to  his 
canoe  by  a  small  but  strong  line,  many  fathoms  in 
length  \  the  creature  fastened  on  the  first  fish  in  its 
way«  The  Indian,  meanwhile,  loosened  and  let  go  the 
line,  which  was  provided  with  a  buoj  to  mark  the  course 
which  the  sucking-fish  had  taken  \  and  he  pursued  it 
\xk  his  canoe,  until  he  perceived  his  game  to  be  nearly 
exhausted.  He  then  gradually  drew  the  line  towards 
the  shore,  the  remora  still  so  inflexibly  adhering  to  his 
prey,  as  not  easily  to  be  removed.  Oviedo  says,  he  has 
known  turtle  taken  by  this  mode,  of  a  weight  that  no 
single  man  could  support.  This  species  inhabits  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  tastt 
like  fried  artichokes* 

neusrates*  Indian  remora^  or  Umeest  sucking-fisA^'-'TBW  entire } 
24  bars  on  tbe  bead*  .  Occurs  more  frequently  in  tbe 
Indian  and  American  seas  than  in  those  of  Europe,  and 
is  very  common  about  tbe  Mozambique  coast,  where 
if  is  used  in  catching  turtle.  It  is  found  of  the  length 
of  two  or  three  feet,  or  even  of  seven.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  olive  green,  and  the  under  parts  are 
whitish*     Its  flesh  is  tough  and  meagre. 

iineata.  iiWaferf  r#i«orfl.— Tail  wedge-shaped  j  bead  with 
ten  bars,  two  longitudinal  white  lines  on  each  side  of 
the  body.    Inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Coryphwia.  Gen.  J.  CoRYPH^NA. 

Head  much  sloping  and  truncated  i  gill  membrane  five- 
rayed  ;  tbe  dorsal  fin  of  the  length  of  the  back* 

hippurus.      Common  coryphene^  or  dolphin*     Forked  tail.     In- 
*  habits  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  seas, 
often  appearing  in  large  shoals,  playing  round  ships, 
and  eagerly  devouring  any  articles  of  food  that  happen 
'  to  be  thrawn  overboard*    It  will  even  swallow  indi- 

gestible substances,  sack  us  iron  nails,  &c«    Like  its 
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congeners,  it  exhibits  splendid  and  vivid  hues  in  the  Thonoic 
water,  being  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  blue-green,  ac-     Fishes. 
companied  by  a  golden  gloss.     'When    taken   out  of       I     "^ 
tbe  water,  this  fine  combination  of  colouring  gradually 
(vanishes  with  the  principle  of  life.     Its  ordinary  length 
is  about  three  feet  j  but  it  is  often  seen  of  four,  or  even 
£ve  feet  in  length.  It  is  strong  and  voracious,  pursuing 
the  smaller  fishes,  and  especially  persecuting  the  flying- 
fish.     In  spring  and  autumn  it  frequents  shores,  to  de- 
posit its  spawn*     As  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  it  is 
taken  both  with  the  line  and  net.     Though  popularly 
called  dolphin,    it  is  not  to  be  confounded   with   the 
delphinus  of  the  ancients. 

Of  the  following,  which  more  or  less  resemble  the 
preceding,  the  history  is  too  obscure  to  detain  ns : 
equisetis^  piumien\  carulea^pentadactpla^  novacula^  chry- 
ntmSf  potnpilus^fasciokita^  velifera^  psittacus^  scombc' 
roideSf  ccutOf  sima^  virens^  hemiptera^  branchiostega^ 
japonica^  dypeaia^  lineata^  and  sinensis* 

Gen.  6.  MaprourUS*  Maerottm. 

Head  and  eyes  large ;  body  at  the  hind  part  attenuated 
into  the  tail* 

Long-tailed  imnnnseU  Two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  rupestris, 
first  has  the  first  ray  toothed  at  the  back.  This  is  the 
coryphtena  ntpestris  of  Linnaeus.  It  chiefly  occurs  abont 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  where  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  dainty.  The  head  is  large  and  thick,  and 
the  body  is  covered  with  rounded  scales,  each  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  toothed  cariua,  ending  in  a  pointed 
tip,  so  that  the  hand  is  wounded  by  dniwing  it  over 
the  fish  from  the  tail  towards  the  head.  When  taken, 
its  body  swells,  as  if  with  rage,  and  its  eyes  project  in 
a  hideous  manner. 

Gen.  7.  GoBius*  ^^^^ 

Head  siAall,  with  two  approximated  pores  between  the 
ejres,  one  pore  placed  before  the  other;  gill-mem- 
brane four-rayed  \  body  small,  compressed  on  both 
sides,  covered  with  small  scales,  and  furnished  with 
a  pimple  behind  the  vent  \  the  ventral  fins  coalescing 
into  an  oval  shape  \  two  dorsal  fins* 

Common^  or  black  goby^  sea  gudgeon^  or  miller^S'  f^ger^ 
thumb*  Fourteen  rays  in  tbe  second  dorsal  fin*  Grows 
to  the  length  of  six  inches.  The  body  is  wedge-shaped, 
soft,  and  slippery,  and  overspread  with  small  dosky  or 
blackish  specks.  This  species  is  said  to  affix  itself  t6 
the  rocks  by  the  union  of  its  ventral  fins  in  tbe  form  of 
a  funnel,  from  which  circumstance  it  U  sometimes  call- 
ed rock-fish.  It  is  a  native  of  tbe  Mediterranean  and 
southern  seas,  frequenting  tbe  shores  in  the  beginning 
of  summer,  when  it  deposits  its  spawn*  It  is  edible^ 
but  not  held  in  particular  estimation. 

To  this  numerous  genus  also  belong  bicolor^  crticnta' 
iuSf  paganelluSf  arabicus^  nebuhsus^  eleotris^  ophya^ 
minutuSfjozo^pestinirostriSf  scUosseri^  meUmurus,  bod* 
daertii^  logocephalus^  cyprinoides,  lanceolatus^  boicii^ 
carulenSf  broussoneti^  plumieri^  ocelktris^  ater^  and  an^ 
guiUaris* 

Gen.  8.  Gobiomorus.  Cobioaio- 

Habit  as  in  the  preceding  genus }  ventral  fins  distinct.  ""* 

Southern  gobiomort*     Gobrius  strigatus  of  J^inoseua.  austraUi 

Blue 
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Thorado  Blae  green,  with  red  cpoU  (  whititb  beneath  ;  bead  Ya* 
Fidiet.    negated  with  yellow*  and  the  fios  with  red.-«^Native 
of  ibe  souikern  ocean. 
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Gen.  10.  ScoRPJKKA. 
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Cottas.  Gen.  9.  CoTTUS. 

Head  broader  than  the  body,  and  armed  with  f  pines ; 
eye«  vertieal,  furnished  with  a  nictitating  membrane ; 
gill  membrane  tix-rajcd;  body  round,  without  scalea, 
attenuated  towards  the  tail )  dorsal  fins  more  than  oae« 

catO"  Mailed  or  armed  bulUkead^  or  /TO^^.-^Covered  with 

pkraeius*  a  bard  crust  \  two  bifid  warts  on  the  rustruro  \  head  fur- 
nished with  cirrhi  below.    General  length  about  Qve  qr 

six  inches.     The  head  large*  bony,  and  rugged  \  the 

body  octagonal,  and  covered  with  a  number  of  strong 

bony  crusts.— Frequents  the  European   seas,  and   is 

plentiful  on  our  own  coasts,  living  on  worms  and  wi|ter 

insects,  particularly  young  crabs,  and  spawning  in  the 

month  of  May*     It  u  dressed  for  the  table,  but  not 

esteemed  a  luxury.  Horrid  ecarpanQ^mScMtxei  over  with  callous  Ui'korrida 

fuairiear.  ,  Faur-honud  buU^hcad,  with  four  bony  tubercles  on     Mercies.      Of  a  very  uncouth  and  forbidding  aspect, 
i^  the  head.— Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  BalUc,  and     Measures  from  i  a  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  inhabits 

the  Indi^tn  seM* 

Flyi^  #ro7y<r»ia.— Thirteen  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin  j  voiitans, 
six  cirrhi,  the  pectoral  fins  lonser  tb^n  the  body.  Like 
fishes  of  the  exocoetus  and  trigla  genus,  it  use^  its  pec* 
tor^l  fins  for  the  purposes  of  occasional  flight.  Native 
of  the  rivers  of  Japan,  Amboyna,  &c.  where  it  is  rec- 
koned excellent  food. 

Besides  the  preceding,  naturalists  reckon  phmieri^ 
cmnmersonh)  bicapiUata^  brachiata^  actdeaia^  bariaUi, 
antennata^  capensiSf  spinosa^  and  amerkana. 


Head  large,  aculeated,  cirrhated,  obtuse,  scaleles^,  andSeorpMna. 
subcompressed  \    eyes  approximated  j    teeth   in  the 
jaws,  palate,  and  fauces ;  gill  membrane  seven -ray- 
ed \  body  fleshy  \  one  dorsal  fin,  long  \  the  first  rays 
spinovs. 

Porcine  scorpana^  Utile  tea  scorpion^  or  era  deviL-^porcus* 
Cirrhi  at  the  eyes  and*  nostrils.     Common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    Seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  length.    Woonds 
with  the  spines  of  its  dorsal  fin.    Flesh  tough,  and 
scaroely  eatable. 

Rufime  ecorpwna^  or  larger  sea  scoi^ieiy*-— Two  cirrhi  scrtfa. ' 
on  the  under  lip.  Larger  than  the  prs^dingy  being 
sometimes  four  feet  in  length.  It  preys  not  only  on 
the  smaller  fishes,  but,  occasionally,  on  MNMrine  buds. 
Inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  portbeni 
seas. 


wfj; 
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northern  seas.  Used  chiefly  as  a  bait. 
MfiMmeuA,  Grunting  4iri/-Atfa(/.— Throat  shagged  with  cirrhi} 
•"^"^^body  naked.^When  first  taken,  it  utters,  like  some  of 
the  gurnards,  %  kind  of  abrupt  grunting  sound,  by  the 
sudden  expulsion  of  air  from  the  internal  cavities, 
throng  the  gill-covers  and  mouth.  It  is  reckoned  es- 
culent 5  hot  the  liver  is  said  to  be  hurtful.  Native  pf 
the  Indian  and  American  seas. 

Ltuker  kuU'head^  orfatker-lasher.^'^vtTtX  spines  on 
the  head  \  the  upper  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  lower* 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  ocean  of 
Enropn  and  America.*-*-It  is  very  strong,  swims  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  very  voracious,  preying  on  the 
blcnnies,  cod,  berriiu(,  salmon,  as  well  as  on  smaller 
fishes  and  insects.  It  is  very  frequent  in  Greenland, 
where  it  sometimes  attains  to  the  length  of  six  feet, 
and  where  it  is  much  relished  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
is  said  to  be  able  to  live  a  considerable  time  out  of  w^- 
Cer,  having  the  power  of  closing  the  gill -covers  so  ftf  lo 
rxelnde  the  effects  of  atmospheric  air.  Like  the  grunt- 
ing bull-head,  it  utters  a  strong  sound  when  first 
taken. 

River  huU-head^  or  tniller*s  ^Atimft.— -Smooth,  with 
two  spiiMS  on  the  head.-<!*-Iahabits  the  clear  rivers  and 
bxoeks  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  generally  lying  on  the 
gravel,  or  concealing  itself  bepeath  the  stones,  preying 
on  worms,  water  insects,  and  very  young  fishes.    It 
deposits  its  epawn  in  March  or  April.    In  this  country 
Its  levgth  seldpm  ,«x«eods  three  inches  and  ji  h«|f  ^  hot 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  seems  to  arrive  at  a  superiipr 
eixe,  nnd  is  even  found  of  the  lei^gtb  of  seven  inebes. 
It  isof «  yrellow  oliiro  colour,  has  %  iargie  head,  slippejy 
skin,  and  tapers  to  ,the  tail.     It  is  moat  i-eadily  ciapgbt 
during  the  night,  and  its  flesh,  whidi  grows  ttd  by 
boili^gt  is  eaCeei^ed  ^^ood  aiid  wjiolesome. 
'WfUHtfrr.     Jmidioas  hiH-kead^^^He^d  marked  above  by  thf^p 
lineSf  and  on  eacli  side  Jby  two  spines.<«-^Native  of  .the 
Arabioii  seas,  in  •wbicb  it  oonpeals  itself  under  the  aandt 
and  springs  on  such  ^  the  smaller  fishef  as  happen  to 
4i|ipronieh  ils  fca«iots» 

To  this  genus}«lse  ^jieijtajn  Kober^ja^pmrncut^  ^>W»- 
dNPfMir,  tmmpUqfgMu^  w^adg^sc^rie^eif^  mger^  mid  w 
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Head  compressed,  and  sloping  \  upper  lip  arched  with 
a  transverse  membrane;  tongue  subuiated^  gill  mem- 
brane with  seven  perpendicular  rays,  the  lowest  trans- 
verse ;  body  compressed,  thin,  and  shining  %  tbe  rays 
of  the  first  dorsal  fin  ending  in  filaments. 

Brasilian  £/bfy.— The  second  rfiy  of  the  dorsal  and^eiiMr. 
anal  fin  very  long.  Of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  about  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  very  thin,  and  scaleless.  Native 
of  the  American  seas,  and  sometimes  seen  in  those  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Edible,  but  not  much  in  re- 
quest. 

Insidious  i/or|f.«— With  a  narrow  month.    Native  otinsididtir^ 
the  rivers  and  fresh  waters  of  India. 

Indian  </ory.r— The  tenth  ray  of  the  dorsal  and  ihtgalUis. 
second  of  the  ^f^\  fin  longer  than  the  body.    Native  of 
the  American  and  Indian  »e^ 

Ciliated  dbry.— With  some  of  the  rays  in  thjs  dorsal  dkarism 
and  ^nal  fin  very  long.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Cknnmou  dory^'^^tht  tail  rounded  j  a  brown  centraly^^. 
spot  on  each  side  of  t^e  body  ;  two  anal  fins.  Grows 
to  nearly  18  iuches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  10  to 
J 2  m>pnds.  The  head  is  abrupt,  the  month  wide,  the  '^ 
ba<;k  much  arched,  and  furnished  with  a  row  of  strong 
small  priekles.  The  body  is  covered  with  very  minute 
scales,  dusky  brown  above,  yd  of  a  sliining  menish 
yellow  on  t^  sides.  *  We  are  indebted  (says  Mr  Pen- 
nant) (o  that  jitdiciout  .^ctor  and  ton  vivant^  the  late 
Mr  Quin,  for  adding  a  most  delicious  £sh  to  our  tab|e, 
who  everppfaing  all  t^  ^gf*  piejudices  on  account  of 
i|ts  /jcfonpitj,  hu  efEeft^fdly  csUblitbed  its  motatioo.* 
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'Ihomcic  The  dory  is  extremely  voracious,  and,  when  first  taken, 
FuIk's.     makes  the  same  kind  of  sound,  as  the   gurnards  and 
^^^^^  scorpainas.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlan- 
tic, and  northern  seae.     It  is  fished  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  England  \  but  the  largest  are  found  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay. 

aper.  Red  dory. '-^Tn\\  even  \  body  reddish.  Resembles  the 

preceding,  but  is  much  smaller.  Native  of  the  Medi* 
terranean. 

opa/i,  Opah  dbry.-— Tail  somewhat  lonated  ;  body  reddish, 

with  white  spots.  This  beautiful  species  meanures  from 
four  to  Bve  feet  in  length  \  the  general  colour  snme- 
times  a  brilliant  silvery  green,  and  sometimes  a  bright 
gold  colour,  variegated  with  pretty  numerous,  and  mo- 
derately large,  oval  white  spots  \  while  the  fins  and  tail 
are  bright  scarlet.  It  is  the  %eus  luna  of  Linnteus. 
Found,  though  rarely,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  nortb- 
ern  seas. 

quadrat  us     Square  (ib/y.— Tail  even ;  body  cinereous,  with  trans- 
verse dusky  bars.     Native  of  the  coasts  of  Jamaica. 

Gen.  12.  Fl£urokect£S. 

Head  small  9  eyes  spherical,  both  on  the  same  side  of 
the  head,  and  near  each  other ;  mouth  arched ;  jawH 
with  teeth,  and  unequal  ^  gill-membrane,  with  four 
to  seven  rays  >  the  gill-cover,  in  most  of  the  species, 
consisting  of  three  plates  ;  body  compressed,  carina- 
ted  ;  the  one  side  some%Vhat  convex,  answering  to 
the  back  j  the  other,  of  a  paler  colour,  to  the  belly  ^ 
the  vent  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  having 
both  eyes  on  one  side  of  the  head  j  and  they  are  divid- 
ed into  two  sections,  according  as  they  have  the  eyes 
towards  the  right,  when  the  animal  is  laid  with  its  co- 
loured side  upwards,  with  its  abdomen  towards  the 
spectator }  or  to  the  left,  when  the  fish  is  in  the  same 
situation* 

*  IFiih  eyes  towards  the  right. 

htppoglos*      Holibut.-^^The  whole  body  smooth.     Dusky  above, 
sus,  pure  white  beneath.     Narrow  in  respect  to  its  length. 

Individuals  have  been  taken  on  the  English  coast,  whiclu 
weighed  from  200  to  300  pounds  ^  and  the  Icelanders 
have  caught  some  which  weighed  400  pounds.  Olafsen 
mentions,  that  he  saw  one  which  measured  five  ells  j 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Norwegian  fishermen,  that  a 
single  bolibut  will  sometimes  cover  a  whole  skiff.  This 
species,  then,  is  moire  entitled  to  the  epithet  maximus^ 
than   that  to  which  it  is  applied.     Though  it  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  it  arrives  at  a  larger  size  in  the 
northern  seas  of  Europe  and  America.   It  is  so  voraci- 
ous, that  it  devours  rays,  crabs,  haddocks,  and  even 
lump-fish,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  very  fond.   The  part 
of  the  body  nearest  the  fins,  is  fat  and  delicate,  but 
surfeiting  \  the  rest  of  the  fish  is  regarded  as  coarse 
food.    The  Greenlanders  cut  it  into  thin  slips,  and  dry 
,  them  in  the  sun.  This  ftsh  deposits  its  spawn  in  spring, 
among  rocks  near  the  shore* 
cynogloS'       Smaller  holibut.^-'EvAy  smooth,  oblong  )  teeth  ob- 
sus»  tose  ',  tail  roundish.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  small- 

er^ and  more  relished  as  an  article  of  food.     Native  of 
the  nortbtm  seas. 
tflatessa*        P/aw.— Body  smooth,  with  six  tubercles  on   the 
'    head.    Readily  distinguished  by  its  yery  broad  and  flat 
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shape,  its  pale  brown  colour  above,  and  the  orange-co-   Xboracle 
loured  spots  with  which  it  U  marked.    One  of  eight  or      Fiftkct. 
nine  pounds  is  reckoned  a  large  fish,  though  instancea 
occur  of  their  weighing  15  pounds.     They  spawn  in 


the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  common  in  the  Baltic 
and  northern  seas.  The  b^st  are  said  to  be  taken  off 
Rye,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  and  near  Holland.  They 
are  in  considerable  requesit  in  the  fish-market,  though 
far  inferior  to  the  sole  and  turbot. 

JVorim/rr.— 'With  a  rough  lateral  line,  and  n  series /frjirt. 
of  spines  at  the  base  of  the  fins.  Easily  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  genus  by  the  specific  character  ; 
and  very  generally  known,  as  it  inhabits  every  part  of 
the  British  sea,  and  even  frequents  our  rivers  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  salt  water.  It  likewise  occurs 
in  the  northern,  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean  sens.  In 
size,  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  plaise  }  but  it  affords  a 
light  and  wholesome  food. 

2)a6.-~Scales  ciliated }  small  spines  at  the  origin  ^(Umanda. 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins ;  teeth  obtuse.  Of  a  very 
broad,  ovate  shape,  yellowish  brown  above,  and  white 
beneath.  Inhabits  the  same  seas  as  the  plais^  and  floun- 
der ;  but  is  less  common,  of  a  smaller  size,  and  more 
prized  as  an  article  of  food. 

Smear-dab^  or  A://.— > Yellowish  brown,  with  smooth  lavis. 
scales }  five  dusky  spots,  white  beneath.     Caught  on 
the  Cornish  coast. 

Long  dab.^'Body  oblong  and  rongh,    lateral    line /iVwiiirdb- 
straight  and  broad.      Much  longer  than  the  dab.     In-  ides* 
habits  the  northern  seas,  and  is  esteemed  at  table. 

Rose-coloured  flounder. '-^Qo\QnT  of  a  delicate  rose  ;  ro$evs. 
and  general  proportions  those  of  a  flounder.     Taken  in 
the  Thames,  and  preserved  in  the  Leverian  museum. 

Sole. — Body  oblong  and  rough  5  upper  j:iw  longest,  so/ro. 
More  narrow  and  oblong  than  any  other  of  the  genus. 
Sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  more  than  two  feet, 
and  to  the  weight  of  eight  pounds.  Its  general  size, 
however,  is  much  smaller.  Those  of  moderate  size  are 
generally  in  most  request  for  the  table ;  and  next  to 
the  turbot,  are  reckoned  the  most  delicate  of  the  genus. 
The  sole  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern,  Baltic,  Me- 
diterranean, and  American  seas.  On  the  west  coast  of 
Great  Britain  it  attains  to  a  much  larger  size  than  on 
the  east.  The  principal  sole-fishery  is  at  Brixham,  in 
Torbay. 

Smooth  sole. — White,  trlmsparent,  with  small,  thin,  diapluatMS 
deciduous  scales.    Found  about  the  coasts  of  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  called  hntem-Jish* 

*  *  With  eyes  totoards  the  left. 

IThijffl^BoAj  broad   and   rough.     Native  of  ihepusKtetuh 
northern  sea. 

P^ar/.— Body  smooth  ^  pale  brown  above,  marked  rhombus. 
by  scattered  yellowish,  or  rufons  spots,  and  white  be- 
neath.    Resembles  the  turbot,  but  is  inferior  in  size. 
Native  of  the  European  seas. 

Ttsrbot^  or  bret;  pleuronectes  tnasimvs  of  Linofleusw—  tubircuk^ 
Body  rough.     This  fish,  wnich  is  reckoned  such  deli-  tus. 
cate  eating,  is  found  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
northern  seas.      It  is  hroader  and  sqnarer  than   any 
of  the  genos,  except  the  pearl,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown 
above,  marbled  with  blackish  spots  of  difl^rent  sixeo, 
and  white  beneath.     Like  the  rest  of  this  ffenus,  the 
turbot  generally  lies  in  deep  water,  preying  on  wormo^ 
ihelUfish,  small  fishes,  &e.    It  is  taken  in  great  quan- 
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Tkoncic  titles  about  tbe  northern  coasts  of  EogUnd,  as  well  as 
Fwhcs.  on  those  of  France*  Holland,  &c.  They  are  so  ex- 
tremely delicale  in  their  choice  of  baits  as  not  to  touch 
a.  piece  of  herring  or  haddock  that  has  been  1 2  hours 
out  of  the  )iea«  Though  the  turbot  and  holibut  are 
often  oonfonnded  in  our  markets,  the  former  may  be 
easily  rrcognised  by  the  large,  unequal,  and  obtuse  tu* 
bercles  on  its  upper  part. 

In  this  numerous  genus  are  also  classed  irtchodacty* 
/«»,  %thra^  plagiusa^  otrdiatuSj  rondeletri^  lingua^nla^ 
gheialUf  plaiefgoides^  argenteus^  barbatus^  marmoratvs^ 
patfoninuSf  lineatus^  biliMeaius^  ornatus^  dentatus^  mO' 
crolepidotuSf  passer^  papil/osuSf  orgus^  steiiatus^  and 
yopontcuSm 

Gen.  13.  Ch£todok. 

Head  small  \  mouth  nttrow,  with  retractile  lips ;  teeth 
generally  setaceous,  flexible,  moveable,  equal,  very 
numerous,  and  close;  eyes  round,  small,  vertical, 
and  furnished  with  a  nictitating  membrane  ;  gtlU 
membrane  from  three  to  six-rayed  ;  body  broad,  thin, 
compressed,  covered  with  hard  scales,  and  cnlonred  \ 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  rigid,  fleshy,  scaly,  and  general- 
ly terminated  with  pickles. 

ToL avoid  much  unnecessary  repetition,  we  shall  ob- 
serve, in  general,  that  upwards  of  Co  species  of  chaeto* 
dons  have  been  distinctly  ascertained  \  that  they  are 
mostly  natives  of  the  American  and  Indian  seas ;  that 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  great  depth  and  highly 
compressed  form  of  the  body,  which  is  often  beautiful- 
ly variegated  by  transverse,  oblique,  or  longitudinal 
bands,  and  covered  with  strong  scales,  finely  denticula- 
ted on  the  margins ;  and  that  the  dorsal  and  abal  fins 
are  remarkably  broad,  and,  in  many  species,  of  an  nn- 
usnal  length. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  species  of  this  genus  is 
tbe  roMtratuif  rostrated  or  beaked  ehmtodon^  with  an  en- 
tire tail,  nine  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  an  ocellated  spot 
on  the  sides,  and  the  beak  cylindrical.  It  is  of  a 
roundish-ovate  shape,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a  du»ky  tinge  on  the  back, 
and  marked  by  fine  transverse  and  nearly  equi- distant 
brown  bands,  with  milk-white  edges.  ^  It  is  a  native  of 
the  fresh  waters  of  India,  and  feeds  principally  oh  flies 
and  other  small  winged  insects  which  hover  about  the 
tarfaee  of  its  native  waters.  When  it  sees  a  fly  at  a  di- 
stance,* alighted  on  any  of  tlue  plants  in  the  shalloiv  wa- 
ter, it  approaches  very  slowly,  and  with  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, coming  as  much  as  posnible  perpendicularly  un- 
der the  object.  Then  putting  its  body  in  an  oblique 
direction,  with  the  mouth  and  eyes  near  the  surface, 
it  remains  a  moment  immoveable.  Having  fixed  its 
eyes  directly  on  the  insect,  it  darts  at  it  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter from  its  tubular  snout,  but  without  shewing  its 
mouth  above  the  surface,  from  which  only  the  drop 
teems  to  rise^  and  that  with  such  effect,  that,  though  at 
the  distance  of  four,  five,  or  six  feet,  it  very  seldom 
fails  to  bring  iis  prey  into  the  water.  With  the  closest 
attention  the  mouth  could  never  be  d  if  covered  above 
the  surface,  although  the  fi^h  has  been  seen  to  spout  se- 
Teral  drops  successively,  without  leaving  the  place,  or 
in  the  smallest  apparent  degree  moving'its  body.  This 
Tery  singular  mode  of  attacking  its  prey  was  reported 
to  M*  Homel,  governor  of  the  hospital  at  Batavia,  and 
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so  far  excited  his  curiosity,  that  he  ordered  a  large  tub  Thoracic 
to  be  filled  with  sea- water,  and  had  some  of  the  fishes  Kkhet.. 
caught  and  put  into  it.  When  they  were  reconciled  to 
their  confinement,  he  caused  a  slender  stick,  with  a  fly 
fastened  at  the  end,  to  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  on 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  as  to  enable  the  fish  to  strike  it  ^ 
and  it  was  not  without  inexpressible  delight,  that  he 
daily  saw  them  exercising  their  skill  in  shooting  at  it, 
with  amazing  force,  and  seldom  missing  their  mark. 
This^faculty  is  possessed  by  a  few  other  species  belong- 
ing to  very  different  genera.  The  flesh  of  the  rostrated 
chaetodon  is  white  and  well- tasted* 

Angel  ckeetodon^  or  ar^gel-Jish  of  Catesby,  is  of  a  fine 
gold-green  colour,  with  the  scales  covered  by  smaller 
ones.  The  pectoral,  ventral  fins,  and  tail,  are  of  a  vi- 
vid orange  \  and  the  dorsal  and  anal,  violet- blue  at  the 
base,  and  bright  crimson  towards  the  tips.— It  is  com- 
mon off  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  isles,  where  it  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  delicacy* 

Imperial  chatodon^  is  a  magnificent  species,  growing 
to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more.  Its  ground  colour  is  a 
golden-yellow,  which  is  longitudinally,  though  some- 
what obliquely,  striped  with  very  numerous  bright  blue 
parallel  rays.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  sxlmon  in  flavour. 

iSSro  bat^  or  bat  chatodon^  surpasses  all  the  other  spe-  vespertiUo 
cies  in  the  great  extent  and  breadth  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  both  which  nearly  equal  the  body  itself  in  size, 
and  are  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape.     It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Japan. 

Red' striped  chatodon^  is  distinguished  by  numerous  j^^f^r. 
red  stripes  on  the  body,  and  an  eye-shaped  spot  and 
bristle  on  the  dorsal  fin. 

Three-coloured  cluetodon^  is  golden-yellow  on  the  fore-  tricolor^ 
part,  jet  black  behind,  except  the  tail,  which  is  yellow, 
and  red  near  the  end,  while  the  edges  of  tbe  gill-co- 
vers, and  of  all  the  fins,  are  bright  red. 

Gen.  14.  AcANTHURUS.  Aeanlkarai 

Teeth  small,  and  in  most  species  lobated  ;  tail  aculeated 
en  each  side.  This  genus  comprises  such  species  of 
the  LinoBan  choftodbn  as,  in  contradiction  to  the 
principal  character  of  that  genus,  have  moderately 
broad  and  strong  teeth,  rather  than  slender  and  seta- 
ceous ones* 

Unicorn  acanthuf*us, — Gray-brown ;  with  a  frohtal  unicornis* 
horn  projecting  over  the  snoot,  and  two  spines  on  each 
side  of  the  tail.  Of  the  length  of  three  feet  or  up- 
wards. Its  horn-shaped  process  is  strong  and  conical, 
terminating  rather  obtusely. — It  is  a  native  of  the  In- 
dian and  Arabian  seas,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  osuaU 
ly  seen  in  shoals  of  two  or  four  huodred,  swimming 
with  great  strength,  and  feeding  principally  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sea-weed.  It  is  singular  that  so  remark* 
able  a  fish  should  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  Lin- 
naeus, even  in  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Stfluema  Naturee. 

The  other  species  are  denominated  iiawr,  teuthis^  ni* 
gricans^  militarise  tribsUgas^  harpurus^  soh^l^  nigra  fus^ 
cus^  achH/eSf  lineatui^  umbratus^  meleagris^  and  velijer. 

Gen.  15.  EqUES.  Eqica 

Teeth  in  several  rows  \  body  banded* 

American  knight'fish.'-'Chatodon  hneeoiatus^  Lin.ommro- 
Body  oblongs  yellowish,  with  three  black  bands,  themf#* 
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firlt  acrosi  tbe  ej^t,  tile  Mcond  •erots  tbe  thonxi  and 
tbc  third  along  the  bodjr,  Nati?e  of  the  Atacrican 
fteas* 

Gcii.  16.  Trichopus, 

Body  comprttstd  ;  rentral  fint,  with  a  verj  long  {il»* 
menu 


goramy* 


Gommy  /rrrJ&o/Ni$.— Rufetcentt  with  a  tilverj  cast 
on  the  tides  \  and  the  second  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  ex- 
tremely long.  Native  of  the  fresh  waters  of  Chiaay 
where  it  is  much  prized  as  an  artiolo  of  food* 
mrahicup*  Arabian  irkhopus*  LabrusgailnSf  Lin.— Greenish^ 
with  violet  and  blue  stripes,  and  second  ray  of  the 
ventral  fins  very  long.  Native  of  the  Arabian  seas. 
'  Satyr  tfichopus.-^Wiih  sinking  forehead,  projecting 

chin,  and  extremely  long,  sing1e>rayed^  ventral  fins* 
Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

'  Paliastan  trickopus.  Lkhrtu  inckopienis^  Lio^*— 
Brown,  with  pale  undulatidns,  a  black  spot  on  each 
side  of  the  body  and  tail,  and  long  single*rayed  ventral 
fins*     Native  of  the  Indian  seas* 

Monodactik  #rrb^o/»tft.«— Silvery^  with  brownish  back, 
and  short)  single-rayed,  rigid  ventral  fins.  Native  of 
the  Indian  seas. 


tatyrut. 


foUasii* 


Monodac* 
tylut. 


Spans.. 


mtratOp 


erylhri^ 
mut. 


Jas€iatu9, 


eUorvU" 
rus» 


Gen.  17.  Sparus. 

Strong  cutting  or  canine  teeth,  with  obtuse  and  cIose» 
set  grinders  (  h'ps  double )  gill  membrane  five-rayed, 
gill  covers  scaly ;  body  compressed,  lateral  line  cur^ 
ved  behind  ;  pectoral  fins  rounded. 

Of  this  very  extensive  genus,  most  of  the  species  are 
exotic }  and  their  history  is  very  imperfectly  known. 
Considerable  confusion  takes  place  with  respect  to  the 
characters  bv  which  they  ought  to  be  discriminated 
from  the' labrt\  a  family  to  which  they  are  moch  allied. 
We  shall  briefly  notice  only  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
and  best  known  species. 

Gik^hcad^  has  a  lunulated  spot  between  the  eyes* 
A  more  permanent  character  may  be  assumed  from  the 
six  cuttkig  teeth  in  each  jaw.  This  species  is  about  15 
inches  long^  but  sometimes  of  a  mnch  larger  size.  It 
is  of  a  silvery  bluish  cast,  with  gold- coloured  brown, 
and  sometimes  with  several  brownish  longitudinal  stripes. 
The  body  is  broad  and  thin,  and  the  back  elevated. 
The  gilt-head  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlan- 
tic, and  Indian  seas  \  frequenting  deep  water  on  bold 
rocky  shores  ;  and  living  chiefly  on  testaceous  animals. 
It  is  said  to  sleep  at  stated  times,  and  to  be  very  suscep- 
tible of  cold.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  reckoned  it  a 
most  delicate  morsd,  and  the  former  held  it  to  be  con- 
secrated to  Yenus. 

Rose  tparus^  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  rose-red 
colour.  In  size  and  shape,  it  resembles  the  perch.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas,  in  the 
latter  of  which  It  is  said  to  acquire  noxious  q^ualities. 

JPasciated  spants^  is  of  a  squarish  elongated  shape  ; 
with  transverse  dusky  bands,  and  the  fins  edged  with 
black.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Green-tailed  spartiSf  is  a  native  of  the  American  seas, 

.and  a  highly  elegant  species ;  having  its  yellowish  and 

large  scales  crossed  by  a  green  band,  green  fins,  and 

rose-coburcd  giH-eovers.    The  groen  tail  is  strongly 

himilated,  and  marked  by  minute  pale  specks. 
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A  striking  disposition  of  eoloort  Ukewlso  distiaguisb*  xboracie 
es  the  chryeurui^  or  goid-taikd  tpams^  which  is  found    Fishes, 
in  the  seas  of  Sooth  America.     Its  general  ooraplezioo  *       ¥     ^ 
is  a  bright  rose- red,  which  is  deepest  on  the  back  )  a 
gold  yellow  stripe  rnns  on  each  side  from  the  gills  to 
the  tail,  and  a  second  on  eaoh  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
abdomen. 

Spined  sparus^  has  the  dorsal  spines  recumbent,  and  jpim/en 
the  five  in  the  middle  filiform  and  elongated.  It  is  of 
a  reMsh  Silvery  hue,  with  the  back  and  the  lines  on 
the  body  dusky ;  shape  ovate  ^  and  length,  a  foot  and 
a  half.  It  inhabits  the  Red  sea  i  and  is  reckoned  a  de- 
licious fish  for  the  table. 

Squirrel  spams,  squirrel-Jish^  or  grunt^^^^wf^  9cimnu» 
brown,  with  large  scales  bordered  with  yellow,  and 
head  marked  longitodinally  by  numerous  blue  and  yellow 
lines.  According  to  Blocb,  tho*blue  lines  also  run 
along  the  body.  Native  of  the  American  seas.  It  is 
i\it  percafomtosa  of  Linnaeus. 

Insidious  ^/Nzriij.— >Red,  yellowish  on  the  sides  \  tail  insidiuiott. 
sub-forcipated.     Length  about  ten  inches.     Native  of 
the  Indian  seas,  where,  through  its  long  tubular  snoot, 
it  shoots  a  drop  of  water  at  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rostrated  chsetodon. 

GalUtBan  ^/lort^^.— Greenish,  with  whitish  abdomen.  j;o/fii^^» 
Very  common  in  the  lake  of  Gcnesaxetfa,  and  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  species  in  the  mi*  - 
raculons  draught  of  fishes  recorded  by  St  Luke. 

Des/oniaifte^s  sparus.'^WitU  23  rays  in  the  domldesfimtO' 
fin,  I J  in  the  anal,  and  a  bUck  spot  on  the  gill-covers,  m'^ 
Inhabits  the  warm  waters  of  Cassa  in  Tunis,  which,  ia 
January,  are  about  50  degrees  of  Reanmor's  therroo* 
meter  above  the  freezing  point ;  but  it  is  also  foond  i» 
the  cold  and  brackish  waters  surrounding  the  date  plan- 
tations at  Tozzar. 

Argus  sparus. — Of  a  silvery  blue;  with  many  oc^Uargus^ 
lated  brown  spots.     A  very  elegant  species,  of  which 
the  native  country  is  uncertain. 

Cliihlnftg  sparus.^-^Oiiyt'gTetn,  with  yellowish  abdo««caiid^#. 
men,  and  gold-coloured  eyes.  Length  about  a  span  ; 
Kkin  covered  by  a  blackish  mucus.  *■  This  fish  (says 
Dr  Shaw)  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  climbing, 
which  it  performs  by  the  assistance  of  the  spines  of  ita 
gill  covers,  moving  itself  at  pleasure  op  the  stems  of 
trees  growing  near  the  waters  it  frequents.  In  this  si- 
tuation it  was  observed  in  the  month  of  November  1791, 
at  Tranquebar,  by  Lieutenant  Daldorff,  who  commoni- 
oated  its  description  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  was  seen 
ascending  a  fissure  in  the  stem  of  the  palm  called  Boras'- 
9US  Jhbetlifer^  growing  near  a  pool  of  water,  and  wal 
observed  to  move  itself  forwards  by  alternately  apply- 
ing the  spiny  sides  of  the  gill-covers  to  the  sides  of  the 
fissure,  assisting  itself  at  the  sanoe  time  by  the  spines  oa 
each  side  of  the  tail,  and^had  already  ascended  to  tfao 
lietght  of  more  than  five  feet  above  the  water  when  it 
was  first  observed  :  it  was  found  to  be  very  tenacious 
of  life,  moving  about  on  dry  sand,  many  hours  after  it 
was  taken.'' 

Gen.  18.  ScARUS.  Scans. 

Instead  of  teeth,  the  jaws  are  eminent,  crenated,  and 
bony,  with  a.  toothed  margin;  gill-OBembraiie  five- 
rayed,  gill- cover  entire,  lateral  line  generally  branch* 
cd« 
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rwtiiditis^ 


sUUaius* 


«rouviMW« 


pnitaemM* 


Thoracie       CtwUin  «carti#,«»GrwD,  yt Ilbwifth  bcMat1i»  with  Tsrv 
rishei.     ]ii|.go  scftlMy  r»mifi«d  lateral  lioe,  and  toblimated  tail. 
'    .  ~  Native  of  ihe  Mediterranean  and  Indian  teaa*     Com* 
$rcttns%s.  ^„  ^y^^^  Crete. 

vwidis*  Green  jycomi.-^Yellowish  green  j  with  large  scalety 

edged  with  green  j  lateral  line  interrupted  towards  the 
tail.     Native  of  the  Japaneie  aeas. 

Rivuhted  Mcants.'^himfih^  apotted  with  black,  and 
marked  by  longitudinal  yellow  undoktions.  Native  of 
the  Red  sea. 

SteUated  scarus. — Oval,  blackish }  variegated  with 
Bubbexagonal  pale  rings* «  Native  of  the  Arabian 
aea». 

Red  JcorttJ.— Hose*red|  with  silvery  abdomen*  Na- 
tive of  the  Indian  seaB. 

P&rroi  4reortff.— -Greenish,  marked  with  yellowish 
lioeis,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  fins,  abdominal  band, 
and  variegatioiis  of  the  bead,  bine*  Native  of  the  Ara- 
bian seas. 

jPvf^c/Mvrrtff.— >DoII-gi«en,  with  three  loogitodinal 
serrated  purple  bands  on  each  side,  and  blue  abdomen* 
Native  of  the  Arabian  seas. 

Biaek  srarifjr.-— Ovate-oblong ;  blackish  brown,  with 
red  lips,  and  the  margin  of  the  fins  greenish-blue*  Na- 
tive of  the  Arabian  seas. 

Blue^striped  jrtfrvf.— Whitish,  with  tbeacales  mark* 
ed  by  tramverse  bluish  bands,  and  double  lateral  liiie* 
Native  of  the  Arabian  seas* 

Ferruginous  smrvs.— Brown*ferruginons,  with  the 
jaws  and  margins  of  the  fins  green,  and  tail  even*  Na- 
tive of  the  Arabian  seas. 

Sbnc/tV  warsr9.-*Brown-fermginous,  with  darker-oo* 
loaied  fins,  and  rising,  «ven  tail.  Native  of  the  Ara^ 
bian  seas. 

Setify-ttttled  tfAirM.— Tail  forked,  the  middle  of  its 
^  back  beset  with  scales.     Native  of  the  Arabian  seas. 
tchhsterih      Schlonerian  Mortf^.— Gold-coloured,  with  five  dusky 
epots  on  each  side,  brownish  back;  and  nearly  even  tail* 
Native  of  Java* 

Gsaiphosiis.  Gen*  19.  GoMPHOSUS. 

Jaws  lengthened  into  a  tubular  snout  \  teeth  small,  Uiose 
in  the  front  larger.— This  genus,  instituted  by  La 
C^pMe,  contains  two  species,  both  natives  of  the 
Indian  seas,  and  both  agreeing  in  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  mouth,  which  consists  of  a  tubular  pro- 
cess, eomewhat  truncated  at  the  tip. 

e^ruieus.      B/m^  goi»p/i(w«*.-^Entirely  blue.  About  thcsixeof  a 

tench. 
van'egi^        Variegated gomphosus.'^VAriegSLttd  with  red,  yellow, 
tug.  and  blue.     Smaller  than  the  preceding. 


purpmrw* 
tut* 

niger» 

ghobhan. 

ferrugi- 


ior£du9m 


tmrUtm 


UJbtu. 


%ejflani' 

€U$. 


Gen.  20.  Labrus. 

Teeth  acute  \  lips  not  doubled  ^  gill-mefnbrane  six  ray- 
ed ;  gilUcovers  scaly  \  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  fur- 
nished behind  with  a  filiform  process  \  the  pectoral 
fins  acuminated  ;  and  lateral  tine  stiaight.         , 

From  this  very  numerous  genus,  the  discrimination  of 
which  has  never  been  accomplished  with  accuracy,  we 
can  aiTord  to  select  only  a  few  apeoies. 

CeyUnefe  Hahrus^  or  Ceyion  wraaee^-  Green,  purplish 
beneath,  wkh  bine  head,  and  gilUovcrs  variegated  with 


purple*    This  beautiful  fish  is  a  Bative-efOylon,  where  Tkonctc 
it  is  reckoned  edible.  Fisbci. 

Jacn/atorf  or  shooting  Z3£ni#.^-Gray,  clouded  with  '.      z.     ^ 
yellow  J  five  transverse  dusky  bands  j  and  lower  jaifJ^^*""*^''- 
longer  than  the  upper.     Darts  water  on  its  prey,  like 
the  rostrated  chaetodon  and  insidious  spans.    Native  of 
the  Indian  sea«« 

Scare  ilnArvt*— -Whitish,  mixed  with  red  \  with  trans-  teams. 
verse  appendages  on  each  side  of  the  tail*  Native  of 
the  Mediterranean  \  where  it  feeds  principally  on  fuci, 
and  swims  in  shoals*  It  was  in  high  esteem  with  tba 
ancients  as  a  food,  and  considered  by  the  Romans  as 
one  of  the  principal  delicacies  of  the  table* 

Bailan  labnts^  or  ballan  tf^o^j^.— Yellow,  with  ful-  baiUnus. 
vous  spots,  reflex  lips,  and  ramentose  dorsal  fin*  Weighs 
about  five  pounds.    Appears  annually  in  great  shoals  oflF 
Filey- bridge,  near  Scarborough* 

Ancient  iabrus^  andent  wraMse^  or  oid  ti^*— -Beak  iincom 
bent  upwards;  end  of  the  tail  circular.    Size  and  habit 
of  a  tench.     Native  of  the  European  aeas,  and  usually 
found  in  deep  waters,  about  rocky  coasts*     Liable  to 
vary  much  in  colour. 

Parrakeet  labrns,'^^QTttu^  with  three  longitudinalpM/tocfiH 
red  stripes  on  each  side,  and  yellow  dorsal  fin  marked  bts. 
by  a  longitudinal  red  band*    A  beautiful  species,  which 
inhabits  the  American  seas* 

Beautifvi  /a^rti^.— Red,  with  longitudinal,  interrupt-yorflK>MM« 
ed,  flexuous,  blue. streaks  j  and  fins  edged  with  blue* 

Jurella  /!tz5r«j.— -Sides  bluish,  both  marked  by  a  lon-juUs* 
gitodinal,  fulvous,  and  dentated  band.  Length  about 
eight  inches,  and  form  somewhat  lengthened.  Occurs 
in  shoals  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  more  ancient  ich- 
thyologists erroneously  considered  it  as  poisonous,  and 
as  the  most  beautiful  of  the  finny  tribes. 


Ophicepha* 
Int. 


Gen.  21.  Ofhicephalus* 

Head  coated  with  dissimilar  scales }  body  elongated..  - 

Punctated  (^hicepAaliis^^-DnskjfjftileT  beneath,  mihpunctatus* 
the  head  pierced  by  pores,  and  the  body  speckled  with 
black  points.     Length  about  ten  inches.     Frequents 
rivers  and  lakes  in  India  ^  and  is  reckoned  a  delicate 
and  wholesome  food. 

Striated  opbicephelus.^^'DQakjf  with   the  abdomen '^rta/M^ 
and  fins  striated    with   dusky  and    whitish   variega- 
tions.    Ijcngth  about  twelve  inches.     Native  of  In- 
dia ;  inhabiting  lakes,  and  equally  esteemed  with  the 
former  as  food* 

Gen.  22*  LoNCHU&us,  Loackaras. 

Head  scaly ;  ventral  fins  separate ;  tail  lanceolate. 

Bearded lonchurus^'^YeTruginouB'hTovrn'f  with  slight-  ^orbatus 
ly  lengthened  nose }  two  beards  at  the  lower  jaw  s  and 
the  first   ray  of  the  ventral    fins   elongated  into   a 
bristle.     Length  about  twelve  inches.     Native  ef  Su- 
rinam. 

Gen.  23.  SciAVA.  ^^^ 

The  whole  head  covered  with  scales ;  gill-membrane 
six-rayed }  a  fiuTow  on  the  back,  in  which  the  dorsal 
fin  is  sealed* 

Most  of  the  spcciei  al  this  genus  are  axotic,  and  but 
obs^aiely  known* 

Cirrhosa 


Thoracic 
Fisbct. 

drrhasa. 


labrax* 
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Cirrhose  or  bearded  saoffOf  has  the  upper  jaw  long- 
er than  the  lower,  and  a  beard  on  tbe  latter.  It  haa  the 
habit  of  a  carp,  and  measures  from  one  to  two  feet. 
Native  of  the  Mediterranean.  Was  vahied  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  article  of  food. 

B<isse  sciana^  or  basaem  Perca  iabraa  of  Lin.— -Sub- 
argenteous,  with  brown  back,  yellowish-red  fins,  and 
dusky  tail.  Habit  of  a  salmon.  Native  of  tbe  Me- 
diterannean  and  northern  seas  j  frequently  entering  ri- 
vers. Known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  labrax 
and  iirpus^  and  greatly  prized,  particularly  hj  the  Ro-> 
mans. 

Perca.  Gen.  24.  p£RCA« 

Jaws,  unequal,  armed  with  sharp-pointed  and  incnrvrd 
teeth  \  gill-covers  consisting  of  three  plates,  of  which 
the  uppermost  is  serrated^  gill-membrane  seven- 
rayed,  the  lateral  line  following-  the  arch  of  the 
back  ;  tlie  scales  hard  and  rough  \  fins  sptny  \  and 
vent  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head. 

Jluviatiiis,  Common  perch,^^ht  second  dorsa]  fin  with  16  rays, 
of  a  brown  olive,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  slight 
gilded  tinge  on  the  sides,  and  commonly  marked  by 
five  or  six  broad,  blackish,  transverse  bars.  This  well- 
known  fish  usually  measures  from  10  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  weighs  from  two  to  four  pounds,  though 
some  have  weighed  eight,  nine,  or  ten  pounds.  The 
perch  jnhsbits  clear  rivers  and  lakes  in  most  psrts  of 
Europe,  haunts  deep  holes  in  gently  flowing  rivers, 
spawns  early  in  spring,  is  of  a  gregarious  ditiposition, 
very  voracious,  and  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  distance  of  60  miles  in  dry  straw,  and  yet 
survive  the  jouniey.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  insects  and 
the  smaller  fishes,  and  is  preyed  on  by  the  pike,  eel, 
&c.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and  delicate,  and  was  held  in  re- 
pute at  the  table  of  the  ancient  Romans.  In  some  of 
the  northern  countries  a  sort  of  isinglass  is  prepared 
from  the  skin. 
(unoperca  Sandre  pcrch^^-The  second  dorsal  fin  with  23  rays  j 
of  a  larger  size,  and  more  like  a  pike,  than  the  prece- 
ding. Native  of  clear  rivers  and  lakes  in  tbe  middle 
parts  of  Europe. 
cernva,  Rttffe  perch^  or  n/^.— rDorsal  fin  with  27  rays,  of 

which  1 5  are  spiny.  Length  from  six  to  eight  inches, 
and  shape  more  slender  than  that  of  the  common  perch. 
Feeds  on  worms,  insects,  and  young  fishes,  and  is  fre- 
quently preyed  on  by  the  pike,  larger  fishes,  and  aqua- 
tic fowls.  Spawns  in  March  and  April }  inhabits  clear 
rivers  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially  towards  the 
north  ;  and  affords  excellent  food. 
pusiila.  Small  perch.  Bodyovate,  compressed,  rough.  Scarce* 

ly  exceeding  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half.     Native 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
manna.  Sea perch,^— The  dorsal  fin  with  15  spiny  rays,  and 

14  soft  ones }  tbe  body  variegated  with  dusky  lines. 
Colour  red,  marked  with  dusky  transverse  lines  on  the 
sides.  Inhabits  the  Northern,  Mediterranean,  and  At- 
lantic seas,  and  is  in  high  esteem  for  the  table. 

25.  HOLOCENTRUS. 

Habit  of  tbe  genus  perca  ;  gill-covers  scaly,  serrated, 
and  aculeated  ^  scales,  in  most  species,  bard  and  rough. 

sofOt  ^S^  hoiocentnis.'^iUtrj  red,    with    longitudinal 

yellow  lines  00  each  side^    A  highly  beaotifui  species, 
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about  a  foot  in  length.     Native  of  the  Mediterranean,    Thonaie 
Indian,  and  American  seas,  and  considered  as  an  ex-     Fisbca. 
eel  lent  fish  for  the  table.  -     -* 

Spur'giiiedioiocenirvs,'^^SohtLrjienteouH^  with  brown- raiicor^, 
ish  back,  large  scales,  and  spurred  gill- covers.    Native 
of  Japan. 

Surinam  ^o/smf/rtrj.-— Brownish  ;    with   yellowish  turinom    . 
clouds,  red  head,  and  anterior  gill-covers  ciliated  with  mcntU. 
spines.     Native  of  Sorinaip,  where  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  fishes  which  the  country  produces. 


Holocea- 

truf. 


26.  BoDIANUt. 


BodiaaM, 


Habit  of  the  genus  perca  \  gill-covers  scaly,  serrated 
and  aculeated  \  scales  in  most  species  smooth. 

Purple-hacked  &></rVrfi.— •Gold   yellow,   with  pnrple  ^ifiamij. 
back.     Shape  like  that  of  a  trout ;  length  about  14 
inches.     Native  of  the  South  American  seas. 

Five-spined  ^^ffVin.— Rose-coloured,  with  silvery  9\i» pentaca»- 
domen,  and  dorsal  fin  yellow  on  the  fore  part.     Native  thu$. 
of  the  Brasilian  seas.     Accounted  good  food. 

Aya  bodian.'-'lEiedf  with   silvery   abdomen,  single*  ayOm 
spined    gill-covers,    and   lunated    tail.      This   highly 
beautiful  species  is  said  to  grow  to  the  length  of  three 
feet.     It  is  found  in  the  Brasilian  seas,  and  regarded 
as  a  delicacy. 

Large-scaled bodian»^^Grmj  brown,  with  large  roond-  macrfde* 
ed  scales  denticulated  at  the  edges.     Length  about  %pidotus. 
foot.     Native  of  tbe  East  Indies. 

Spotted  ^o</fcrii.— Olivaceous  yellow,  with  blue  apots  maculaims 
and  reddish  fins.     Native  of  Japan. 

Louti  bodian,'-~Oh\onfr  lanceolate,  with  smallish  vio-/o»fi^ 
laceous  spots,  and  fins  edged  with  yellow.    Native  of  ^ 

tbe  Arabian  seas. 

Po/^^ro/^i/t'oM.— -Somewhat  ferruginous,  withochre- tHiAteira^ 
coloured  eyes,  protected  by  a  moveable  yellow  valve,  tue* 
Shape  nearly  that  of  a  perch.  Native  of  the  seas  about 
Amboyna. 

Silvery  ^o</f<cin.— -Silvery,  with  bluish  back.    Native or^ji/atf. 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Apaa  bodian,'~'B^6^  with  the  back  Fpotted,  the  hoSjapua. 
speckled,  and  the  fins  edged  with  black.     Native  of 
the  Brasilian  seas, 

Guttated  bodian^  jew-Jish^  or  Jacob  iversten^^^YtUguttatutk 
lowish   brown,   with  body  and  fins  marked  by  small 
ocellated  deep  brown  spots.     Native  of  tbe  Indian  and 
American  seas.     Esteemed  as  an  edible  fish. 

Zebra  ^o</iVifi.— -Yellowish,  with  the  body  marked  by  sseinr. 
transverse,  and  tbe  head  by  longitudinal,  brown  bands. 
Native  of  Japan. 

Rogaa  bodian.'^BWckish  rufescent,  with  black  fins,  rogaa. 
Native  of  the  Arabian  seas. 

Zf/mi/^r/ ^oc/fait.-~B lack  ish  ferrnginous,  with  black  lunukUftit 
fins,  whitish  transparent  towards  the  back  part.     Na- 
tive of  the  Arabian  seas. 

Black  and  white  ^^/fffff.— -Silvery,. with  irregular, m^Arfioi^- 
transverse,  black  bands.     Native  of  tbe  Indian  seas.     rv#. 

Star-eyed  ^t/ian.— Silvery,  with  yellowish  back,  tind steliifer. 
orbit|  spiny  beneath.   Native  of  the  seas  about  tbe  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Gen.  27.  Gast£rost£us. 

Head  oblong  and  smooth,  the  jaws  armed  with  small 
teeth}  tongneshort  and  obtuse;  palate  snuwth  j  eyes 
moderately  sized,  scarcely  prominent,  lateral ;  gill- 
membrane 


Gaslerosts* 
as. 
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rkonirie       membrane  six  or  seven- rayed  \  gill- cover  consisting 

Fuhet,         of  two  plateSy  rounded  and  striated  \  body  at  tbe 

'  tail  carinated  at  both  sides,  and  covered  with  shields, 

distinct  prickles  before  the  dorsal  fin ;  the  back  and 

lateral  line  parallel  and  straight ;  the  ventral  fins 

behind  the  pectoral,  but  above  the  sternum. 

:uicaius»  Common  slifkleback^  banstickle^  sharpiing^  &c*  with 
three  spines  on  the  back.  Length  two  inches,  or  three 
at  most.  In  the  early  part  of  summer,  the  gills  and 
abdomen  are  of  a  bright  red,  the  back  a  fine  olive 
green,  and  the  sides  silvery.  Lives  only  two  or  three 
years,  is  very  active  and  very  voracious,  devouring  ihe 
young  and  spawn  of  other  fishes,  worms,  insects,  and 
their  larvse.  The  stronger  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
shun  it  on  account  of  its  spines  \  hot  it  is  infested  by 
intestinal  worms.  In  April  and  May  it  deposits  its 
spawn  in  small  qnantities  on  aquatic  plants,  especially 
on  the  white  and  yellow  water  lily.  It  occurs  very 
commonly  in  pond^,  rivers,  and  marshes,  and  in  some 
parts,  as  about  Dantzic  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  extreme  profnsion.  At  Spalding,  according  to  Mr 
Pennant,  they  appear  in  the  Welland  once  in  seven  or 
eight  years  in  such  amazing  shoals  that  they  are  used 
as  manore,  and  a  roan  has  got  for  a  considerable  time 
four  shillings  a-day  by  selling  them  at  the  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  per  bushel. 

a/to//7X.  Skipping  stick/eback,^-'Y»\ ffiit  dorsal  spines  connected 
by  a  membrane.  Native  of  tbe  seas  about  Carolina, 
where  it  is  often  observed  skipping  out  of  the  water. 

^ungili"         Smaller  or  ten^ipincd  stickleback.-^Ttn  dorsal  spines. 

ti$.  The  number  of  spines  is  sometimes  only  nine,  and  some- 

times, thongh  rarely,  eleven.  This  is  smaller  than  the 
common  species,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  and  three 
quarters.  It  is  found  both  in  seas  and  lakes,  and  en- 
ters the  mouths  of  rivers  in  spring;. 

pinachitu  Fifteen'Spined  stickleback,— ^Ut^en  dorsal  spines. 
From  five  to  seven  inches  long,  of  a  slender  form,  with 
tbe  head  produced,  and  somewhat  tubular.  Frequents 
shallow  places  in  the  European  seas,  and  preys  on  ma- 
rine insects,  aud  the  spawn  and  fry  of  other  nshes. 

funarclia  Minute  stickleback, — Four  serrulated  spines  at  the 
hind  part  of  the  head  :  the  lateral  ones  as  long  as  the 
abdomen.     Native  of  India. 

To  the  same  genus  belong  japanieus^  carolinus^  ca- 
nadus* 

9 

kenbcr.  Gen.  28.  ScOMBER. 

Head  compressed  and  snKMith  ;  gill-membrane  seven- 
rayed  }  body  smooth,  the  lateral  line  carinated  be- 
hind, often  spurious  fins  towards  tlie  tail. 

*  Spinous  finlets  distinct, 

tcomber.  Common  mdrilre^— With  five  finlets.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  from  ^  a  to  16  inches,  tlioogh  it  has  sometimes 
been  found  of  a  mocb  greater  size.  Its  elegant  shape 
and  the  beauty  of  its  colooring  are  too  well  known  to 
require  partioular  description,  and  its  qualities  as  an 
edible  fish  have  been  long  duly  appreciated.  It  )iea 
very  soon  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  exhibits 
for  a  short  time  a  pboepboric  light,  and  partly  lotee  tbe 
brilliancy  of  its  hoes.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  makes 
great  bavock  among  the  shoals  of  herrings.  It  dwells 
in  tbe  European  and.  American  seas,  chiefly  affecting 
the  regions  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  appearing  at 
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stated  seasons  about  particular  ranges  of  coasts  Its  al-  Thoracic 
leged  migrations,  like  those  of  the  herring,  begin  to  be  Fi«het. 
questioned  by  some  acute  observers,  and  it  is  more  pro-  »  ' 
bable  that  it  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  during 
winter  at  no  great  distance  from  the  places  where  it 
visibly  abounds  in  summer.  A  film  grows  over  its  eye 
in  winter,  when  it  probably  conceals  itself  in  muddy 
bottoms,  and  becomes  torpid.  It  is  very  prolific,  and 
deposits  its  spawn  among  the  rocks  about  the  month  of 
June.  The  tenderness  of  its  flesh  renders  it  unfit  for 
carriage  in  a  fresh  state  ^  but  in  Cornwall,  and  several 
parts  of  tbe  continent,  it  is  preserved  by  salting  and 
pickling*  Caviar  is  prepared  from  the  roes  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  celebrated  ga* 
rum  of  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a  condiment 
prepared  from  this  fish. 

Coly  mocAreil— Bright  green  and  azure.    Somewhat  <W/a5. 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  which  it  very  much  resem- 
bles.    Found  on  the  coasts  of  Sardinia. 

Bonito  mackreL-^Seyen  inferior  finlets ;  body  murk'P^lomit. 
ed  on  each  side  by  four  black  fines.     Resembles  tbe 
tunny^  but  is  more  slender.     Frequents  the  Atlantic 
and  tropical  seas,  persecuting  flying  fishes  and  other 
species,  and  tormented  in  turn  by  internal  worms. 

Ttiff/zy.^-Eight  finlets  above  and  below.  \}%viv\thynnus* 
length  about  two  feet,  but  sometinses  grows  to  eight, 
or  even  ten.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  dusky 
blite,  and  the  abdomen  silvery.  The  tunny  is  grega- 
rious, and  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  In- 
dian, and  American  seas,  preying  with  fierceness  on  all 
kinds  of  smaller  fish,  and  persecuting  the  mackrel  and 
flying  fish.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  admired  its  flesh, 
though  rather  coarse,  and  established  their  tunny- 
fisheries  on  various  parts  of  tbe  Mediterranean  coast, 
where  this  species  is  still  taken  iu  great  quantities. 
The  smaller  fishes  are  chiefly  sold  fresh,  and  the  larger 
cut  in  pieces  and  salted. 


a* 


Spurious  Jinlcts  connate. 


Scad  or  Horse  mackrel.^Dor9»\  fin  recumbent,  la-  trachurus 
terAl  line  marked.    Length  from  12  to  18  inches.    Na- 
tive of  the  European  seas,  and  nearly  equal  to  tlie  com- 
mon kind  in  point  of  flavour. 

'  AVe  forbear  to  enumerate  several  other  species  which 
have  been  recently  defined,  but  whose  history  is  still 
very  incomplete,  and  shall  terminate  this  abridged' ac- 
count of  tbe  genus  by  tbe 

Pilot  mackrel^  or  pilot  Jith  ;  gasterosteus  ductor  otauctor*. 
Linnaeus.— -Silvery  blueish,  with  four  transverse  bloe 
bands  ;  four  dorsal  spines,  and  tail  barred  with  black. 
Length  aboat  18  inches  \  general  shape  that  of  the 
tunny,  but  tbe  bead  much  shorter.  Inhabits  the  Ame- 
rican and  Indian  seas,  and  has  its  name  from  often 
swimming  near  or  before  sharks,  which,  it  is  said,  it 
guides  to  their  prey. 


Ceatro|a-» 
aer. 


Gen.  29r  Ccntrocastcr» 

Head  compressed,  smooth ;  gilKmembrane  generally 
seven-rayed  y  body  depressed  and  smooth  i  fins  spiny; 
ventral  nns  united  by  a  membrane,  which  is  furniidf- 
ed  with  four  acute  spines  and  six  soft  rays. 

Browmsk  <vii<rt)gv»(fr.— Brownish,  whitish  \itnetih\fusctsctn9 
tail  somewhat  forked.    Native  of  the  Japanese  seas.. 

Silvery 
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Thorade       SOiferjf  ceHtrogaiitr./'^ilrtTyt  with  a  large  brown 
riiktf.    tpot  on  the  napef  and  a  blackiih  one  on  the  dortal  fin« 
-    '^  Native  of  (he  Japanese  tea*. 
argenta*       Saddied  c»iilrc^Ml«r.-*Fin]eU  and  dortal  fin  con- 
^^^'  nate.    Native  of  the  Arabian  seas, 

equuta.         i{AofiiiicrMlriKoMr<---Ventral  fins  one-rayed.  Na* 
rham6eui.^i^  of  the  Bed  sea. 


llellM. 


Gen.  30.  Muixus. 


Head  compressed,  sloping,  covered  with  scales  ^  eyes 
oblong,  approximated,  and  vertical,  with  a  nictitat- 
ing membrane ;  nostrils  small  and  double }  jaws  and 
palate  rough,  with  very  small  teeth  ;  tongue  short, 
narrow,  smooth  and  motionless;  gill- membrane  three- 
rayed  ;  gill  covers  consisting  of  three  finely  striated 
plates ;  the  aperture  moderate  }  body  round,  elonga- 
ted, red,  with  large  and  deciduous  scales. 

iMirbatus.  j^^^  wrmuti<i,^Two  cirrhi ;  the  body  red.  Length 
from  12  to  15  inehes;  colour  a  fine  rose-red,  with  an 
olive  tinge  on  the  back,  and  a  silvery  hoe  towards  the 
abdomen.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north- 
em  seas,  is  very  strong  and  active,  and  feeds  principally 
on  smaller  fishes,  worms,  and  insects.  The  Roman  epi- 
cures expended  large  sums  in  purchasing  this  fish  for 
their  tables }  contemplated,  with  inhuman  pleasurCf  the 
changes  of  its  eolours ,  during  its  slow  expiration  i  and 
feasted  on  it  with  delight,  when  it  was  dressed  with  rare 
and  costly  sauces. 
sttrmuie-  Sinjped  Mrm»£ipl.— Two  cirrhi,  and  light-yellow  lon- 
tus»  giCiidinal  lines.     Nearly  resembling  the  preceding,  and 

equally  delicate  as  a  food.    Inhabits  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  other  species  are  jsponicus^  Qurifiammm^  indu 
€us^  bandi^  vitiatui^  irtfatciatuSf  hiftuckUut^  macyio' 
iu9^  itureoviitatu*^  and  imierbis. 

Trigla.  Gen.  31.  Trigla. 

Head  large,  mailed,  with  rough  lines  j  eyes  large, 
round,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head  \  gape  wide, 
palate  and  jaws  set  with  acute  teeth }  nostrils  double; 
gill-aperture  large  ;  cover  consisting  of  one  radiated 
aculeated  plate  ;  gill-membrane  seven-rayed  ;  body 
covered  with  small  scales;  back  straight,  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow,  spiny  on  both  sides ;  lateral  line 
near  the  back,  straight  \  belly  thick ;  ventral  and 
pectoral  fins  large ;  at  each  of  the  latter  free  and  ar- 
ticulated finger-shaped  processes. 

caior  Hailed  gumard^''^T)ouh\t  fingers,  snoot  forked,  and 

phracia.    elongated;  body  mailed;  length  about  1 2  indies.    Na- 
tive of  the  Mediterranean. 
iynu  *Piper  gumard.'^Trifik  fingers  ;  nostrils  tubular ; 

length  from  one  to  two  feet ;  bright  rose-red,  silvery 
beneath.    Native  of  the  European  seas  ;  considered  as 
an  excellent  fish  for  the  table, 
gwriftfr-         Gray  Mmor^.^— Triple  fingers ;  back  marked  with 
iAr«.  black  and  red  spots ;  length  of  the  preceding.    Native 

of  the  European  seas,  and  not  onconmon  about  our  own 
coasts.  Feeds  on  testaceous  and  crustaceous  animals, 
spawns  in  May  and  June,  and  is  good  eating. 
kirundo.  Tubjish^  or  sapphtrine  gumard.-^Ttiffle  fingers,  la« 
teral  line  aculeated.  Sixe  of  the  gray  gurnard.  Native 
of  the  European  aeas.  Oocasionally  springs  out  of  the 
water  to  some  dbtance. 


Trmckieh- 
tb^t. 
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^fy^^  ^ttrffar^«-Sextople  fingers,  connected  bv  a  AUoaioai 
membrane.     A  highly  lingular  and  beautiful  species,     Fiskn. 
which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  In- '     ^^    ^ 
dian  seas,  where  it  swims  in  shoals,  and  frequently  flies  ^''^''^ 
out  of  the  water  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Tie  earohna^  alata^  minuta^  caviUone^  punciaia^ 
adrtatica^  pini^  cAabrontera^  cuculus^  lucerna^  Uneuta^ 
asiatica^  and  evolans^  also  belong  to  this  genus. 

Gen.  32.  Trachichthts. 

Head  rounded  in  front ;  eye  *  large ;  mouth  wide, 
toothless,  descending;  gilUmembrane  fiimtshed  with 
eight  rays,  of  which  the  four  lowermost  are  rough  on 
the  edges;  scales  rough;  abdomen  mailed  with  large 
carinated  scales. 

Southern  trachichthys. — ^Mailed  abdomen.  The  whole  auHrJis. 
of  this  curious  fish  is  strongly  coated,  and  of  a  bright 
■ink  ferruginous  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  coasts  of 
New  Holland,  and  is  minutely  described  by  Dr  Sbaw, 
in  his  Naturalists  Miscellany,  and  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  General  2^1ogy ;  %  work  from  which  we  have 
derived  much  assistance  iu  the  compilement  of  the  pre- 
sent article. 

IV.  ABDOMINAL. 

The  fishes  of  this  order  have  the  ventral  situated  be- 
hind the  pectoral  fins,  or  on  the  abdomen.  They  are 
OMMtly  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  waters. 


abiUn 


Gen.  I.  C0BITI8. 

Head  small,  oblong,  and  scaleless ;  eye  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head ;  nape  flat ;  Eill-membrane  from 
four  to  six  rayed ;  gill-covers  formed  of  a  single 
plate,  shutting  dose  below ;  body  covered  with  mu- 
cus and  small  deciduous  scales,  and  variegated  with 
bands  and  spots,  almost  equal ;  the  tail  towards  the 
caudal  fin  being  a  little  narrowed  ;  back  straight, 
with  a  single  fin  ;  lateral  line  scarcely  visible ;  vent 
near  the  tail,  and  the  tail  rounded. 

Common  or  bearded locAe.-^ix  beards ;  head  BvaooihfbarbaiuUU 
and  compressed.  About  three  inches  in  length ;  mouth 
small,  toothless,  and  placed  beneath#  Common  In  clear 
rivulets  in  many  parts  c^  Europe.  Lives  on  aquatic 
insects,  worms,  &c.  Spawns  in  spring,  is  very  proli- 
fic, dies  very  soon  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  even  when  placed  for  any  length  of  time  in  still 
water.  It  is  very  delicate  eating,  hot  quickly  loses  its 
fine  flavour. 

Spiny  hche  or  the  armed  hche.'^ix  beards,  a  spine  tania* 
below  the  eyes.  Resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  conceding  itself  bekiw 
atones,  feeding  on  worms,  aqaatic  insects,  «nd  the  spawn 
and  fry  of  fishes.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  is  leoa- 
oions  of  life,  utters  a  hissing -soond  when  handled,  and 
is  seldom  eaten  by  nan. 

Great  ^Ar.-^Eight  beards;  a  apine  above  thte^yt.JossHi*. 
The  largest  of  the  genus,  inhabittng  large  lakes,  nnd 
maxthes  in  the  nidlaod  coonlries  of  Europe.    Restless 
on  the  approach  of  stormy  weather. 

The  other  known  species  are  h€teroMa  and  ja- 
yonm. 

Gen.  4. 
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Gen.  3.  AKABLcrs. 


Anablepft.  Head  someuliat  depressed^  mouth  terminal j  teeth 
small,  and  placed  on  the  jaws  ^  eyes  protuberant, 
nith  double  pupils  ^  gill-membrane  six-rajtd. 

tttroph"  Four^tyed  anahUps.  CMiu  ana6iep0  oCLxnnvsns.''^ 
thahnus.  Yellowish -gray,  with  longitovlioal  black  lines  on  each 
side.  Lengtii  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  inches.  Its 
general  appearance  like  that  of  a  loche ;  but  its  eyes 
differ  from  thuse  of  every  known  fish,  each  being  ap- 
parently divided  into  two  distinct  eyes,  united  in  a  coni*> 
mon  receptacle ;  on  dissection,  however,  this  obferration 
is  foand  to  apply  only  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  organ. 
Thia  fish  is  a  native  of  South  America,  principally  fre- 
'quenting  the  rivers  t)f  Surinam,  near  the  sea-coasts. 

AbU.  Gen.  3.  A!^IA. 

Head  bony,  naked,  rough,  and  furnieihed  with  sutures  ; 
teeth  acute,  and  close  in  the  jaws  and  palate  \  two 
beards  at  the  nose  j  gill-membrane  twelve-rayed  \ 
body  scaly. 

talva,  Coroiinian  m9irVi.-^With  a  black  spot  at  (he  tail  $ 

tmall,  of  a  roundish  form^  and  seldom  eatem     Inhabits 
Carolina. 

8il«ryg,  ^en.  4.  SiLURtrs. 

Head  naked,  large,  broad,  and  compressed  \  mouth  fur- 
nished with  beards  \  gape  and  throat  wide;  lips  thick f 
jaws  denUted  \  tongue  thick,  smooth,  and  very  short  $ 
eyes  small  >  gill- membrane  furnished  with  from  four 
to  sixteen  rays  \  body  elongated,  compressed,  scale- 
less,  covered  with  viscid  slime  ;  lateral  line  near  the 
back  *,  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fins,  or  of  the  dor- 
sal fin,  spiny,  and  dentated  backward. 

gianis,  iS/y,  or  Evropeem  st7unfs.^0nt  soft  dorsal  fin  ^   six 

beards.     Grows  tn^  the  length  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  fif- 
teen feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  three  handred  pounds  ; 
but  its  ordinary  sice  is  from  two  to  three  or  four  feet. 
It  is  sluggish,  ^nd  usually  lies  half  imbedded  in  the  soft 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  which  it  frequents,  with  its  mouth 
half-open,'  moving  aboat  its  beards,  which  the  smaller 
fishes  mistaking  for  worms,  lay  hold  of,  and  are  entrap* 
ped*     It  inhabits  the  larger  rivers  of  £urope,  as  well 
as  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  is  in  no  high  es« 
timation  as  a  food. 
electftcus,     Klectrk  w/»rti^«-.«With  one  adipose  dorsal  fin,  and 
six  beards.     About  twenty  inches  long,  very  broad  in 
the  fore-part,  depressed,  and  of  a  cinereous  colour,  with 
some  blacki!»b  spots  towards  the  tail.     Is  found  in  some 
rivers  in   Africa,  and  when  struck,  gives  a  galvanic 
shock,  though  net  so  strong  as.that  from  the  torpedo 
and  gymnotus.     It  is  used  as  food. 
oicita.  AscttiC  ni&yraw.«-Brown,  ash-coloured  beneath,  with 

beards  longer  thlin  the  body  ;  forked  tail,  and  eleven 
rays  in  the  anal  fin.  The  young  of  this  species  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  form  of  large  ova,  the  integuments  of 
which  they  soon  break,  but  adhere  to  the  parent  till 
the  yolk  is  consumed.  Native  of  India. 
catus.  Cat  3iiurus,'-^'Vhe  hinder  dorsal  fin  adipose  5  twenty 

rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  eight  beards.     Inhabits  the  sea 
and  rivers  of  North  America,  preying  on  all  kinds  of 
smaller  fishes,  and  not  sparing  cTcn  those  of  its.owB 
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kind.    Tastes  like  an  eel,  and  Is  much  relished  by  the^Uomhial 
Americans.  fithe*. 

The  other  species  are  denominated  militarise  ^ogre^  * 
hertttbergii^  inermis^  gaieatus,  nodosus^  bimaculatus^ 
fasciatus^  clarias^  quadrimacuiatus^  ciytAropttrus^  bo- 
irac/iuSf  fossilis^  vittatus^  atherinoides^  asotus^  myatus^ 
angutilaris^  undecimaiis^  cornutuSf  feiis^  cous^  carina- 
4uSf  docmacj  chilensis^  and  bajad* 

Gen.  5.  Platystacus.  J*laiy»u* 

Habit  of  silums  ^  month  beneath,  bearded  with  cinfai; 
body  scaleless,  depressed  \  tail  long,  compressed. 

Acetahulated platystacus.  Silurus  aspredo  of  Linnseus.  cotylepho^ 
Grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  has  a  very  un*  rus. 
couth  appearance,  and  is  remarkable  Cor  the  many  small 
acetabular  processes,  or  suckers,  with  which  the  body  is 
beset.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas  and  rivefs. 

Smooth  platystacus,''^^]ght  beards,^  and  plain  abdo-^  ittvus. 
men.     Very  like  the  preceding,  but  wants  the  abdo- 
minal suckers. 

'  Hearted platystacusi^^^xomrt^  marked  above  by  Xon-verrucom 
gitudinal   warted  lines,  with  short  anal  fin.     Smaller;  n«x. 
and  less  elongated  than  the  two  preceding.     Native  of 
the  Indian  seas. 

Eel-Shaped  platyslact/s.^'-^Btovrn^  with   longitudinal  anguilia^ 
white  stripes,  and  the  second  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  m. 
fin  united.     Length  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.     Native 
lof  the  Indian  seas. 

Gen.  6.  Loricaria.  Loricaria. 

Head  smooth,  depressed  ;  mouth  withont  teeth,  and  re^ 
tractile  J  gill-membrane  six-rayed  >  body  covered 
with  a  hard  crust. 

Kibbed  loricaria.  Silurus  fostatus  of  Linn8ens.^-Yel^  costata, 
lowish  brown,  mailed  with  a  single  raw  of  shields  on  each 
side ',  tail  forked.  This  is  a  species  of  great  strength 
and  boldness,  \vhich  inflicts  very  painful  and  dangerous 
wounds  with  its  spines.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian 
and  American  seas. 

Armed  loricana.'-^One  dorsal  fin,  two  beards;  length  cola- 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches.     Much  allied  to  the  ^r^'phractOn 
ceding,  but  has  a  rounded  tail.     Native  of  the  Ameri- 
can seas. 

Soldier  loricaria,     Silurus  callichthys  of  Llnnsens.^^  collide 
Brown,  with  depressed  rounded  head  ;  double  row  o^thus. 
scales  on  each  side,  and  rounded  tail.    Native  of  Sooth 
America,  where  it  is  in  considerable  esteem  as  a  food. 

Speckled  /or/cflrffl.— Yellow,  with    brownish  ^^^^^y punctata, 
double  row  of  scales  on  each  side  \  fins  speckled  with 
black  }  and  forked  tail.     Only  five  or  six  inches  long, 
but  very  elegant.     Native  af  the  rivers  of  Surinam. 

Toothed  /or/fari£/.— Lengthened  5  yellowish  brown  j  dentatOt 
with    toothed,    bearded    mouth,^and   slightly   pointed 
snoot.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

YeUow  loricaria.  Loricaria plecostomus  of lAnndw.'^fifg^^^ 
Yellow,  spotted  with  brown  ;  two  dorsal  fins ;  and  tail 
marked  by  transverse  bands.  Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Gen.  7.  Salmo.  Salaio. 

Head  smooth  and  compressed ;  mouth  Jarge ;  lips  small ; 
tongue  white,  cartilaginous,  and  moveable  $  eyea 
middle-sized ;  lateral  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue ; 
gill-membrane  fumished  with  four  to  ten  rays  $  gili- 
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cover  coasitting  of  three  phtes }  body  elong«jted, 
covered  wtih  round  scalea  inlnately  striated  j  back 
fttraigbt }  lateral  line  etratgbt,  and  sear  the  back } 
binder  dorsal  fin  adipose  j  ventral  fins  onaoy-rayed. 

Most  of  the .  fishes  of  this  genns  frequent  pure  and 
rapid  streams;  a  few  of  them  inhabit  the  sea,  but  enter 
rivers  for  the.  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  in 
spring,  and  return  to  the  sea  in  autumn.  They  feed 
on  insects  and  other  fishes^  and  their  flesh  is  much  re* 
lished  as  a  food.  We  shall  confine  our  notices  to  a  few 
of  the  most  important  and  remarkable  species. 

salat:*  Common  salmon.r^The  upper  jaw  projecting  boyond 

the  under.    The  geaeral  length  of  the  salmon  is  from 
tivo  and  a  half  to  three  feet  j  hot  is  said  to  be  some^ 
times  found  the  length  of  six  feet,  and  Mr  Pennant 
mentions  one  of  74  pounds  weight  as  the  largest  he  ever 
heard  of.    The  general  colour  of  both  sexes  is  a  silvery 
gray,  of  a  much  darker  cast  on  the  back }  the  sides  of 
the  male  are  marked  with  many  small,  dusky  and  cop- 
per-coloured spots,  while  the  markings  on  the  female  are 
larger,  more  distant,  and  roundish,  or  lunated.  The  male 
is  also  of  a  quore  slender  form  than  the  female.  This  fish, 
which  is  80  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavour,  and  which  forms  such  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  salt  and  fresh  waters  of 
the.  northern  regions,  being  unknown  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  warm  climates )  but  frequenting  some 
of  the  rivers  in  France,  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  ocean,  and  being  found  as  far  north  as  Greenland 
and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.    It  quits  the 
sea  at  certain  periods  to  deposit  iti  spawn  in  the  gravelly 
beds  of  rivers,  often  ascending  to  a  great  distance  from 
theirmouths,  forcing  itself  against  the  most  rapid  streams, 
and  leaping  with  surprising  agility  over  cataracts  of  a 
oonsiderabic  height.     On  the  river  LiSey,  the  salmon 
are  often  observed  to  fall  hack  before  they  surmount  the 
cataract,  which  is  19  feet  high ;  and  baskets  are  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream  to  catch  them  as  they  fiiU. 
At  the  falls  of  Kilmorack  in  Scotland,  where  the  sal- 
mon are  very  numerous,  the  country  people  are  ac- 
c4i«tomed  to  lay  branches  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
locks,  and  tbns  intercept  each  of  the  fish  as  miss  their 
leap.    Alongside  one  of  these  falls  the  late  Lord  Lovat 
ordered  a  kettle  full  of  water  to  be  placed  over  a  fire, 
aad  many  minotes  had  not  elapsed  before  a  large  salipon 
made  a  false  leap  and  fell  into  it.    When  the  salmon 
cater  the  fresh  water  in  winter,  they  are  more  or  less 
infested  with  the  salmon  louse,  {LertuBii  salmonea  Lin.) 
and  are  then  reckoned  to  be  in  high  season. ,  These  in- 
sects, however,  soon  die  and  drop  ofl*,  and  the  fish  be- 
comes lean  at  spawning  time.    The  male  and  female 
unite  in  foroiing  a  receptacle  in  the  sand  or  gravel, 
about  1  ft  inches  deep,  for  die  ova,  and  having  covered 
up  the  latter,  which  are  not  hatched  till  the  ensuing 
^ring,  hasten  to  the  fait  water  much  emaciated,  and  soon 
Kcover  tbfur  pluinpness.   The  fry  appear  about  the  end 
^  March^  nod  are  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Mar,  when  they  are  called  salmon  smei$s  or 
smouU*    The  first  flood  sweeps  them  in  immen«e  swarms 
into  the  sea. .  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  iargest  of 
these  begin  to  reborn  into  the  rivers. .  Towards  the  end 
of  July,  they  are  called  gilse^  and  weigh  from  six  to 
^ioe  pounds,    llieir  food  is  other  fish,  insects,  and 
worms  I  but  M  bq  food  is  found  ia  their  stomach,  duriog^ 
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spawding  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  neglect  U  during  AhWiwfnsI 
that  season.  The  fishing  season  comniences  in  the  Tweed     Fishes, 
on  the  jotb  of  November,  and  ends  about  old  Michael*  ^""^r*^ 
mas  day.  A  particular  account  of  this  fishery  occurs  in  tlie 
third  voIunA  of  Pennapt's  British  Zoology,  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers.—**  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Graham  (says  Mr  Bingley),  who  farms  the  sea* 
coast  fishery  at  Whitehaven,  has  adopted  a  successful 
mode  of  talking  salmon,  which  he  has  appropriately  de^ 
nominated  salmoa-huntwgm    When  the  tide  i«  ent,  and 
the  fish  are  left  in  shallow  waters,  intercepted  by  sand 
banks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  \  or  when  they  are 
fonnd  in  any  inlets  up  the  shore,  where  the  water  ia 
not  more  than  firom  one  foot  to  fear  feet  in  depth,  the 
place  where  tbeylio  is  to  be  discovered  by  their  agitatioD 
of  the  pool.    This  roan,  armed  with  a  three-pointed 
barbed  spear,  with  a  shaft  of  15  feet  in  length,  moonu 
his  horse,  and  planges,  at  a  swift  trot,  or  moderate  gal- 
lop, belly  deep,  into  the  water.  He  makes  ready  hif  spear 
with  both  hands ;  when  he  overtakes  the  salipon,  he 
lets  go  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  strikes  the  spear^ 
with  almost  unerring  aim,  into  the  fish  :  this  done,  by 
a  torn  of  the  hand  he  raises  the  salmon  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  water,  turns  his  horse  head  to  the  shere,  and  yuna 
the  salmon  on  dry  land  without  dismounting.     This 
man  says,  that  by  the  present  mode  he  can  kill  from  4^^ 
to.  50  in  a  day :  ten  are  however  no  despicable  day's 
work  for  a  man  and  horse,     {lis  father  was  probably 
the  first  man  that  ever  adopted  this  method  of  killing 
salmon  on  horseback.**— In  the  intestinal  canal  of  sal- 
mon is  often  found  a  species  ofitgnia^  about  three  feet  in 
lenffthj  and  Dr  Bloch  mentions,  that  in  a  specimen 
which  had  been  three  weeks  dead,  he  found  one  of  these 
worms  still  living. 

Gray  salmon^  or  groy.^— With  ash-coloured  spots,  the^mgr. 
extreme  part  of  the  tail  equal.  Weighs  from  13  to  20 
pounds.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the 
preceding  species;  it  is  a  strong  fish,  and  does  not  ascend 
the  fresh  water  till  August,  when  it  rushes  op  with  great 
rviolence,  and  is  seldom  taken. 

Sahnan  irout^  sea  trout^  or  Ml  (roirl.^»Marked  with  truOa* 
black  ocellated  spots,  the  middle  brownish,  six  dots  on 
the  pectoral  fins.  The  general  appearance  very  like 
the  common  salmon,  but  seldom  equal  to  it  in  sixe. 
Like  the  salmon  it  inhabits  the  European  seas,  passing 
into  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn.  Its  flesh,  too,  is  of 
eqnal  delicacy.  The  viscid  mucus  which  covers  the 
skin  possesses  the  quality  of  exhibiting  phosphoric  light 

Contman  lroMl.p— With  red  spots,  the  lower  jaw  T%'furh. 
tber  longer  than  the  upper.  The  general  length  of  this 
species  is  from  12  to  15  or  16  inches  \  the  ground  co» 
lour  yellowish  gray,  darker  on  the  back,  and  marked 
on  the  sides  by  several  straggling,  round,  bright-ted 
spots,  each  surrounded  by  a  tinge  of  pale  bine  gray. 
The  colouring  however,  is  subject  to  considerable  variety. 
The  tront  is  a  oommon  inhabitant  of  European  streams 
and  lakes,  preferring  those  that  are  clear  and  cold, 
liying  on  worms,  amall  fishes,  and  aqnatic  insects  and 
their  larvae.  Like  the  salmon,  it  occasionally^  springs 
9?er  obstacles  in  its  course.  It  osoally  spawns  in  Sep* 
tember  or.  October.  Those  which  are  ia  most  request 
for  the  table,  are  natives  ef  the  clearest  waters.^-Tbe 
gillaroo  trovts  which  are  foond  in  the  lakes  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland,  are  not  specifioally  different  from  the  com- 
mn,  but  tbciv,  stoniachs  acquira  aa  extraordinary  de- 
gree 
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vcAo» 


'ptnus. 


grse  of  tbickness  and  Moseolsr  ibrce,  a  eireomttenes 
wfateh  is  ascribed  to  their  living  moch  on  sfielUfish,  and 
swallowing  small  stones* 

Hucho  jialM0fi.*»Oblong9  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
palate,  marked  with  slightly  blackish  spots.  More 
slender  shaped  than  the  common  salmon,  and  its  flesh 
not  so  firm.  Inhabits  the  Dannbot  the  Bavarian  and 
Aostrian  lakes,  and  the  rivers  of  Rossia  and  Siberia. 

Al^im  trout^  or  cAarr.— Back  black,  sides  bloish, 
belly  reddish  yellow.  Len^  about  a  foot.  In  great 
leqoest  for  the  table.  Native  of  the  Alpine  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Germany,  Lapland,  Swe- 
den, dbc.  Found  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  LochXeven  in  Scotland,  &c. 
ttveiimu  SaiveKm  troui^  or  red  rAorr.— >Abont  a  foot  in  length, 
the  upper  jaw  longest.     Inhabits  nearly  the  same  re- 

5 ions  as  the  preceding,  and  is  equally  esteemed  for  the 
elicacT  of  its  flavour. 

p<HbmM«  Smeh  mAmou,  or  smeU;  ipMmg  or  tparUng  of  the 
Seoteh.— Head  transpsrent^  17  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 
Of  an  elegant,  tapering  form,  and  of  a  very  peculiar 
flavour,  which  some  compare  to  rushes,  others  to  vie* 
lets,  and  otkera  to  cucumbers.  It  varies  in  length, 
from  six  to  i  a  inches,  inhabits  the  seas  of  Europe,  and 
ascends  riven  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  early  in 
spring.  In  the  Thames  and  the  Dee,  however,  they 
are  tidLon  in  great  quantities  in  November,  December, 
and  January.  There  is  a  smaller  variety  which  abounds 
in  the  north  of  Europe. 

muTtm$»  Crwimad  foimon^  or  guwmbdl— »The  upper  jaw  long- 
est, 14  rays  in  the  dorsal  fin.  Resembles  a  trout,  but 
is  thicker  in  proportion.  Inhabits  the  lakes  of  the  Al- 
^ne  ^fts  of  Europe,  and  those  of  Cumberland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  It  occurs  also  in  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  called  ^»tiMiii.  A  fisherman  at  Ulls- 
water  is  said  to  have  taken  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  of  this  species  at  one  draught.  Its  usual 
length  is  from  10  to  12  inches.  According  to  Dr 
Blocb,  the  gutimad  also  inhabits  the  northern  sea,  and 
the  Baltic 

MamtmUa  loAnon.-— Ja^s  without  teeth,  the  under 
one  longest.  Length  about  six  inches ;  shape  like  that 
of  a  trout,  but  more  slender.  Native  of  several  of  the 
European  lakes,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  food.  At 
Lochmaben,  the  only  place  in  Scotland  where  it  oc- 
curs, it  is  called  httftmgu.  According  to  tradition,  it 
WM  brought  to  LoekaMben,  firom  England,  in  the  time 
of  Robert  Brpco. 

Gngylii^  Hdmon^  or  grd3rfilprg.-«Upper  jaw  the  long 
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fidvu9^  migraiorniSf  autumnaUi^  warimanfit\  r^ttro'  AMominAl 
<«*,  itonrt,  ifioptfriKi,  peUd^  pidschmn^  tmidschan^  scho-     Fiiho. 
Awr,  muUeriy  vimba^  axyrhinchus^  kueiehihyt^  and  ethn-       ^   -^ 
lirAw. 

Gen.  8.  AcaKTHONOTUS.  Aeanlha. 

Body  elongated,  without  dorsal  fin.    Several  spines  on  "*  "** 
the  back  aad  abdomen. 


fUa. 


^ffuelftri 


est,  23  rays  in  the  doieal  flu.  About  the  length  of  1 8 
inches.  Frequents  the  clearer  and  colder  rivers  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  particularly  those 
which  flow  through  mountainous  countries.  It  is  an 
elegant  species,  voracious,  and  of  quick  growth  ; 
spawns  in  April  and  May ;  bas  white,  firm,  and  fine- 
flavoured  flesh,  and  is  considered  to  be  in  bluest  sea-  ' 
son  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

To  this  f^enus  also  belong  lenok^  nelina^  iaitnen^  ery* 
lAriiNfj,  /At imc,  tahnuhi^  ickitffirmSfign\  gtedenu^  sal* 
mofinuM^  carpio^  lepechmi^laeuitris^  umbkt^  argentima^ 
arcticuSf  9iagnaU»f  rivatis^  stroemh^  taurus^  tumbil, 
JbUeiu^  grmmomdietu^  deniex^  gMamt^  notaius^  bima* 
itdaiaSf  immaeuhtuif  typrinotdeB^  nOoiiau^  ^gyptwSf 
§miperuktUus^  amtsimnms^  rhombeM^  gasteropekcuSf 
JiUcatmtfJamaius^Jriderkit  vmmttnlatiiSf  mehnurvs^ 


Snouted  acantAonotus.'-^njf  with  the  back  trans- ^mw* 
versely  barred  with  brown.    The  only  known  species  of 
this  genu8»    The  specimen  described  by  Blocb  mea- 
sured two  feet  and  a  half.  Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 


Gon.  9*  TmujjLSiiA, 

Sneot  cylindrical,  with  jaws  at  the  apez}  gill  mem- 
brane seven-rayed. 

Slender  JUtukuria^  or  tobaceo-pwe-Jisk^^l^X  M&i^abaearia. 
and  setiferons.  Length  three  or  four  feet,  shape  re- 
sembling that  of  an  eel }  the  head  about  nine  inches 
lonff,  from  the  eyes  to  the  tip  of  the  mouth.  From  the 
middle  of  the  fnrcature  of  the  tail,  proceeds  a  very  long 
and  ibickish  bristle,  like  whalebone,  which  gradually 
tapers  to  a  very  fine  point.  The  spmo  of  this  singular 
fish  is  also  of  a  very  peculiar  structure,  the  first  verte- 
bra being  of  immoderate  length,  the  three  next  qnuch 
shorter,  and  the  rest  gradually  decreasing  as  they  «p. 
proach  the  tail.  It  inserts  its  long  snout  into  the  hoi- 
lows  of  rocks,  under  stones,  &c.  to  lay  hold  on  the  smal- 
ler fishes,  worms,  and  sea  insects  on  which  it  chiefly 
feeds.     Inhabits  America  and  Japan,  and  is  edible. 

Chinese  fistularia^  or  Chinese  trumpet'fith^^mpitchiiiHim. 
rounded  tail.     Body  thicker  in  proportion  than  in  the 
preceding  species.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas,  though 
its  fossil  impressions  have  been  found  under  the  voloa- 
nic  strata  of  Monte  Boka^  near  Verona. 

Paradoxical  ^tularia,F^Tint\y    reticniated,    with/iorudbira. 
slightly  prominent^  lines,  and  lanceolate  tail.    Length 
from  two  to  four  inches,  body  angular,  and  the  whole 
fish  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  a  Syngnathus,  Na- 
tive of  the  Indian  seas. 

Gen.  10.  Esoz.  g^^ 

Head  somewhat  flat  above  \  mouth  and  gullet  wide  ; 
jaws  dentated,  unequal  \  the  upper  plane,  under  punc- 
tured ^  tongue  broad  and  loose}  palate  smooth  j  eyes 
round,  middle  siaed,  and  lateral;  nostrils  double;  near 
the  eyes  rays;  body  elongated,  covered  with  hard 
scales,  convex  above,  compressed  at  the  sides ;  lateral 
line  straight,  nearest  the  back,  scareely  censpicuons  ; 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  very  short  and  opposite. 

Sea-pike f  w  ipit-Jith.'^Tvro  dorsal  fins,  the  anterior  ipA^ieiia 
spiny.  Of  a  silvery  bloish  colour,  dusky  on  the  back, 
and  slightly  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  head  and  about 
the  gills.  Grows  to  the  length  of  nearly  two  feet.  In- 
habits the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic ;  and  has  some- 
what the  flavour  of  the  cod. 

Bony^caled  /rr^e.-^Upper  jaw  the  longest,  scales  o^«^i^« 
bony.    This  la«t  character  gives  it  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance. It  attains  to  the  length  of  three  to  four  feet,  ^ 
inhabits  the  American  lakes  and  rivers,  is  very  vora- 
cioos,  and  is  an  excellent  fish  for  the  table. 

CDmiifOffpt%f,or/iu;^rrv^— Snout  depre88ed,and  near-  ^Watf#> 
ly  equal.  Head  very  flat;  the  teeth  very  sharp  and  nn- 
merous,  being  dispoied  not  only  in  front  of  the  upper 

N  i  jaw, 
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Abdomrnal  j;iw,  but  in  botli  sides  of  tbe  lower,  in  thft  roof  of  the 
Fisbek     moiitb,  and  often  on  tbe  tonj^ue,  amounting  to  at  least 
•  7  DO.    Tbe  ordinary  coloor  of  tbi»  fish  is  pale  olive  gray, 

fieppest  on  the  back,  and  marked  on  tbe  sides  by  several 
yellowisb  spots;  the  abdomen  is  white,  slightly  spotted 
witb  black.  According  to  Pennant,  the  largest  speci- 
men of  English  growth  weighed  3  5  pounds.  Those  of 
Lapland  sometimes  measure  eight  feet.  It  is  a  prover- 
bially voracious  species.  **We  have  known  one,  (says  Mr 
Pennant),  that  was  choked  by  attempting  to  swallow 
one  of  its  own  species 'that  proved  too  large  a  morsel. 
Yet  its  jaws  are  very  loosely  connected,  and  have  on 
each  side  an  additional  bone  like  the  jaw  of  a  viper, 
which  renders  them  capable  of  greater  distension  when 
it  swallows  its  prey.  It  does  sot  confine  itself  to  feed 
on  fish  and  frogs ;  it  will  devour  the  water  rat,  and 
draw  down  the  young  ducks  as  they  are  swimming  about. 
In  a  manascript  note,  which  we  found,  p.  244.  of  our 
copy  o(PlottU  History  of  Staffordshire^  is  the  followuig 
extraordinary  fact :  '*  At  Lord  Gower*s  canal  at 
Trent/lam^  a  pike  seized  the  head  of  a  swan  as  she  was 
feeding  under  water,  and  gorged  so  much  of  it  as  kil- 
led them  both.  The  servants  perceiving  the  swan  with 
its  head  under  water  for  a  longer  time  than  usual,  took 
the  boat,  and  found  both  swan  and  pike  dead.^*— The 
smaller  fishes  manifest  the  same  uneasiness  and  horror 
at  tbe  presence  of  the  pike,  as  little  birds  at  the  sight 
of  the  hawk  or  owl.  If  we  may  credit  some  natu- 
ralists of  name,  the  longevity  of  tbe  pike  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  its  voracity.  Rzaczynski,  in  his  Na- 
tural History  of  Poland,  tells  us  of  one  that*  was  90 
years  old ;  but  Gesner  relates,  that  in  the  year  1497,  one 
was  taken  near  Hailburn,  in  Swabia,  with  a  brazen 
riiig  affixed  to  it,  on  which  were  these  words  in  Greek 
characters :  '*  I  am  the  fish  which  was  first  of  all  put 
into  this  lake  by  tbe  "hands  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  Frederick  the  Second,  the  5th  of  October 
1 230.'*'-->The  pike  spawns  in  March  and  April,  and  is 
said  to  be  of  very  quick  growth. 

Ic/om,  Gar-pike^  gar-fish^  or  Aor/?-)7y//,— Both  jaws  subnlat- 

ed.  General  length  from  two  to  three  feet,  the  body 
slender,  and  the  belly  flat.  The  back  is  of  a  very  fine 
green,  beneath  which  is  a  rich  changeable  blue  and 
purple  cast,  while  the  sides  and  belly  are  of  a  bright 
silver  colour.  The  jaws  are  very  long  and  slender,  and 
the  edges  of  both  are  armed  with  numerous  short  slen- 
der teeth.  Native  of  the  European  seas,  arriving  in 
shoals  on  the  British  coasts,  preceding  the  mackrel. 
The  spine  and  bones  acquire  a  green  colour  by  boiling, 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  eaten  with  perfect  safety. 

The  other  species  art  barracuda^  vuipes^  malabari'^ 
cus^  synodus^  hepsetus^  argenteuSf  gymnocephalus^  bro' 
siiiensiSf  chirocentrus^  chinensis^  aureoviridU^  becuna^ 
sauruSf  cepedutnus^  chiUnsis^  viriduf,  and  stomias. 

PoIypteriif«  Gen.  li.  Polypterus. 

Gill-membrane  single-rayed  ;  dorsal  fios  numerous. 

nilotici4s,  Nilotic  poiypterus.^^GT^tnf  with  tbe  abdomen  spot<* 
ted  with  black.  Of  a  long  and  serpentine  shape,  the 
body  being  nearly  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  strong 
and  adhering  scales.  The  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are 
attached  by  a  scaly  base  ;  and  tbe  dorsal,  to  the  num- 
ber of  16,  17,  or  18,  and  of  an  ovate  shape,  rim  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back.    Native  of  the  Nile,  and 
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one  uf  the  best  fishes  which  that  river  produces,   but  Abdonia^L 
very  rare.     The  Egyptians  call  it  bitkir.  Fikhci. 

Gen.  12.  Er.o?s.  EI©p«. 

Head  smooth ;  numeroos  small  teeth  in  the  margin  of 
the  jaw  and  in  the  palate }  gill-membrane  with  30 
rays,  and  armed  in  the  middle  externally  with  fi^ve 


teeth. 

Saury  elops^  great  sentry^  sein-fisft^  or  sea  gally^tvasp,  saurua. 
—The    tail    armed    above    and    below    with   a   spine. 
About  14  inches  long,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
salmon,   but  wants  the   adipose   fin.      Native  of  the 
American  sea;;. 

Gen.  13.  Argentina.  htgmim. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue  j  gill-membrane  eight- 
rayed  \  vent  near  the  tail  \  ventr  il  fins  with  many 
rajs. 

Pearl'bladdered  argentine.^^KunX  fin  nine-rayed.  A  sphyranat 
small  brilitant  fish,  inhabiting  tbe  MeditexmneaB,  and 
aflbrding,  by  its  air-bladder  and  scales,  some  of  tbe  best 
kind  of  silvery  matter  used  in  the  preparation  of  artifi- 
cial pearls. 

The  other  species  are  glo$sodonta^  caroHaa^  and  mac/i* 
nata. 

Gen.  14.  AiHERISA.  •  ^^,„.,,. 

The  upper  jaw  somewhat  flat',  gill-membrane  six-rayed, 
a  silvei'y  stripe  along  the  side. 

Mediterranean  at/icrine.^Ahowi  12  rays  in  the  ansA  hepsetus^ 
fin.  An  elegant  species,  of  the  length  of  six  or  neven 
inches,  and  shaped  like  a  scnelt.  Native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  seas.  Also  found  on  the  coast  of 
Southampton,  where  they  are  often  called  by  tbe  name 
of  smelts. 

To  the  same  genus  he\ong  mtnidia^  si/iama^japonlca^ 
brosoniiy  and  pingtiis. 

Gen.  15.  MuGiL.  j^j^^j, 

Lips  membranaceous,  tbe  under  one  carinated  within  \ 
no  teeth,  but  a  denticle  above  the  opening  of  the 
mouth;  gill-membrane  7-rayed;  gill-covers  smooth, 
rounded  ;  body  whitish. 

Mullet^  or  common  mtii/et.^r-Tcive  rays  in  tbe  int^^j^aius^ 
dorsal  fin.— Length  from  12  to  16  inches;  coloor  bla- 
ish  gray,  darker  on  the  back,  and  silvery  on  the  abdo* 
roeo.  Very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north- 
ern seas,  chiefly  haunting  the  shallows  near  the  shores, 
and  feeding  on  marine  worms,  insects,  and  plants.  It 
likewise  occurs  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans.  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  it.ascends  riverct. 
The  roe  is  often  prepared  into  an  inferior  kind  of  ca- 
viar, called  botargo\  and  the  fish  itself,  though  not  fa- 
shionable in  our  own  country,  is  reckoned  excellent  for 
the  table.     In  plentiful  seasons,  it  is  dried  and  salted. 

'The  other  species  urtcreniiabiSf  aibula^  malabarictis^ 
^ongy  piwnierif  atmle&maculatus^  chilensis^  and  cJkanos, 

Gen.  16.  ExocoETUs. 

Exocoetuii 

Head  scaly,  no  teeth  }  jaws  convex  on  both  sides)  gill. 

membrane  ten-rayed  >  body  whitish,  belly  angalat- 

ed ;  pectoral  fins  very  long,  adapted  to  flying }  tbe 

rays  carinated  before. 

Oceanic 
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IV.     '  ICHTHYOLOGY. 

Oteanic  fying  Jtsh.^^iihiQnitu  carina  ted  on  botb 
sides,  or  a  brigbt  silver  colou^y  gradually  deepening 
Ihto  purplish  browR  on  the  back  \  the  pectoral  fins  dus- 
(cy,  the  dorsal  and  anal  yellowish,  and  the  ventral 
fins  and  tail  reddish.  It  is  a  native  of  the  American 
and  Indian  seas,  but  is  occasionally  observed  in  the 
Mediterranean  \  and  Pennant  mentions  an  instance  of 
i{s  being  seen  about  the  British  coasts.  The  largeness 
nl*  the  air-bladder,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
mouth,  which  can  be  closed  while  the  jaws  are  open, 
asbist  its  power  of  flight. 

MediterraneanJl^tng'Jish,-'^Thevenirji\  fins  reaching 
to  the  tail.  The  general  length  of  this  species  is  from 
12  to  15  or  16  inches  j  and  its  general  shape  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  herring,  to  which  it  is  also  compared 
as  an  eatable  fish.  It  is  of  a  bright  silvery  caU,  with 
a  blue  or  du*iky  tinge  on  the  upper  part.  It  is  frequent* 
ly  observed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  some* 
times  singly,  and  sometimes  in  shoals.  During  the  de- 
cline of  Its  flight,  it  sometimes  falls  into  .ships  ^  the 
height,  however,  at  which  it  generally  exercises  its 
flight,  is  about  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. From  the  length  and  size  of  the  pr ctoral  fins,  it  is 
enabled  to  continue  this  motion  through  the  air  to  the 
distance  of  200  or  300  feet,  when  the  fins  becoming 
dry,  it  is  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  water* 
Here  It  is  persecuted  by  the  dorado,  bonito,  dolphin, 
and  other  predaceous  fishes,  while,  in  its  aerial  career, 
It  is  equally  harassed  by  the  gull  and  the  albatross. 

American  fl^ing-Jis/i.^'SW very  bluish,  with  the  ven- 
tral fins  situated  In  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  Na- 
tive of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

CQintnersonianJlying'fishn*^\^\i\\  a  dark  blue  spot 
on  the  dorsal  fin.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 


lOI 

rayfed  ^   bddy  compressed,  elongated,  covered  witb\4i>aomtnal 
scales^  lateral  line  straight,  near  and  parallel  to  the     Fishe*. 
back  J  under  part  of  the  abdomen  forming  a  serrated 
ridge  ^  ventral  fins  often  with  nine  rays,  caudal  long 
and  forked. 


'neiBvs. 


ai 


Use- 


bcius. 


?ea. 


Gen.  17.    POLYNEMUS. 

Head  compressed  and  scaly  ^  snout  very  obtuse  and  pro- 
minent i   gill-membrane  with  five  or  seven  rays,  se- 
parate finger- like  processes  at  the  pectoral  fins. 
Paradise  polynevie^  ilLefiah  of  Paradise^  or  mapgO" 
fish. — Seven  fingers,  and  forked  tail.     Grows  to  tl:e 
length  of  about  12  or  15,  inches,  and  the  thoracic  fila- 
ments are  very  long,  the  outer  ones  often  extending 
beyond  the  tail,  and  the  others  graduaUy  shortening. 
It  inhabits  the  ludian  seas,  and  i%  reckoned  by  much 
the  most  delicate  fish  at  Calcutta. 

Plebeian  poly nemC'-^Txv^  fingers,  the  first  reaching 
beyond  the  vent,  the  others  gradually  shorter.  Resem- 
bles a  mullet,  except  that  the  head  is  much  blunted. 
It  sometimes  measures  upwards  of  four  feet,  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  and  American  seas,  and  is  considered  as 
an  excellent  &sb  for  the  table. 

(ininquartuSf  nihticusj  dccadactyius^  indicus^  tetra- 
dactylus^virginicus^  commersomt\  and^/i/m/Vn',  com* 
pose  the  rest  of  the  genus. 

Gen.  18.  Cluk£a. 

Head  compressed ,  mouth'  compressed,  and  denticulat- 
ed within  >  jaws  unequal,  the  upper  furnished  with 
serrated  side-plates ;  tongue  short,  rough,  with  teeth 
turned  inwards ;  eyes  nilddle-sixed,  round  and  mar- 
ginal^ gills  internally  setaceous,  their  covers  consist- 
ing of  three  or  four  plates,  the  membranes  eight- 


HrrriW^.-^ Without  spots }  the  under  jaw  the  loug^/^arr^^/^. 
est.  In  size,  this  well-koown  fish  is  found  to  vary  very 
considerably,  though  the  general  length  may  be  reckon* 
ed  from  10  to  12  or  13  inches.  The  back  is  of  a  dusky 
blue  or  greenish,  and  in  the  recent  or  living  fish,,  the 
gill-covers  are  marked  by  a  reddish  or  violet-ooloured 
spot.  The  scales  are  rather  large,  and  adhere  slightly. 
The  fins  are  rather  small,  and  the  tail  is  much  forked. 
In  most  specimens,  the  anal  fin  has  17  rays.  The.  her- 
ring inhabits  the  northern  seas  of  Europe,  and  the  At« 
lantic  ocean,  and  is  seldom  found  farther  south  than  the 
coa&t  of  France.  Its  food  principally  consists  of  small 
fishes,  sea  worms,  and  a  minute  species  of  crab,  cancer 
haUcttm^  which  abounds  in  the  Norwegian  seas.  When 
it  has  fed  on  this  last,  its  intestines  are  filled  with  the 
red  ova  of  the  insect,  aud  is  unfit  for  being  salted.  At 
spawning  time  its  stomach  is  always  empty,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that,  like  the  salmon,  and  some  other  fishes, 
it  is,  at  thai  season,  quite  negligent  of  food.  Herrings 
spawn  at  different  seasons,  some  In  spring,  some  in  sum- 
mer, and  some  in  autumn,  when  they  approach  our 
shores  in  immense  shoals.  But  the  reality  of  their  long 
and  periodical  migrations  is  by  no  means  ascertained* 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable,  that,  like  the 
mackrel,  they  pass  the  winter  in  deep  water,  or  in  the 
soft  mud  at  the  bottom,  at  no  very  great  distance  from 
the  shores.  They  are,  in  fact,  found  about  some  of 
the  European  coasts  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year; 
and  the  alleged  rapidity  of  their  northern  voyages  great- 
ly exceeds  the  swiftest  progress  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble. They  are  the  ceaseless  prey  of  several  of  the  ceta- 
ceous tribe  of  animals,  of  various  fishes,  and  ofdiflferent 
sorts  of  sea  fowl,  particularly  of  the  gaonet,  or  solan 
goose.  Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  this 
fish  to  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe,  we  find.no 
certain  description  of  it  in  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers.  The  Dutch  engaged  in  the  herring- fishery  in 
1 164,  and  the  discovery  of  the  pickling  process  is  as- 
cribed to  William  Beukelen^  of  Biervlet,  near  Sluys. 
He  died  In  1397  9  and  Charles  V.  in  honour  of  his- 
memory,  paid  a  solemn  visit  to  bis  tomU. 

P/'/f.-Airrf.'^Silvery,  with  dusky  back>  and  hr^epilcAar* 
strongly  adherent  scales.  Very  like  the  preceding,  b\xi(ius. 
smaller  and  thicker^  with  larger  scales,  and  Uie  dorsal 
fin  placed  exactly  in  the  centse  of  gravity.  Very  fre- 
quent on  some  of  bhe  European  coasts.  Usually  visits 
the  shores  of  Cornwall  in  vast  shoals,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  disappears  on  the  commencement  of  win* 
tcr.  On  the  jtb  of  October,  1767,  there  were  includ- 
ed in  St  Ives*  Bay  7000  hogsheads,  each  of  which 
contained  35,000  fish,  in  all  24  millioas. 

Sprat. — ^With  16  or  17  rays  in  the  dorsal  fiu.     AgpraUtH. 
very  small  species,  like  the  fry  of  herring  ;  but  it  has 
a  strongly  serrated  abdomen,  and  only  48  vertebrae  in 
the  back-bone,  whereas  the  herring  has  56.     Inhabits  j 

the  northern  and  Mediterranean  seas,  and  approaches 
the  shores  in  countless  swarms,  in  autumn. 

.9>b^.-— Black  spots  on  the  sides,  the  snout  bifid.    In  ahsa, 
general  appearance  resembles  the  pilchard^  but  is  much 

larger, . 
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l«rgtr<|  iM  Block  thinner  in  proportion.  Nntive  of 
the  MeflitoiMnean  and  northern  ttfM.  In  tpringy  it 
nacoodia  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spowo. 
Like  the  herring,  it  dies  almost  immediately  On  heing 
talie»oiut  of  the  water.  Though  prepared  for  the  table 
in  many  coontries,  it  is  rather  coarse  aod  insipid. 
'  'ifACMOcgfi^— The  npper  jaw  longest.  Usaal  length 
from  three  to  four  incheS|  of  a  somewhat  lengthened 
form,  aod  oovercd  with  lari^e,  thin,  and  easily  decidaoos 
•scales.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  northern,  and 
Atlantic  seas.  Spawns  from  December  to  March.  It 
in  in  great  request  as  a  pickle,  the  bones  dissolving  en- 
4irely  in  boiling*  The  principal  anchovy  fishery  is 
ahoot  the  souUl  island  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn* 

The  remaining  species  are  malabarica^  (ffticana^  su 
nensiSf  ikritsa^  gigantea^  atherinoides^  aetiroBtris^  dorah^ 
tuberculaia^eh^scpteraffasgutUit  natuSf  maeroc^haUt^ 
and  ir^ok 

Gen.  19.  Ctprikus. 

Without  leeth  \  month  in  the  apex  of  the  head,  and 
hisUlcated}  gill- membrane  three-rayed  *,  body  smooth 
and  whitish  \  ventral  fins  generally  nine-rayed. 

Most  of  the  cyprtni  inhabit  the  fresh  waters,  and  are 
much  esteeSMd  as  foodl^  They  live  on  clay,  monid, 
worms,  insects,  and  leguminons  and  aquatic  plants, 
though  some  of  them  also  prey  on  other  fishes.  Most 
of  them  spawn  in  April  or  Af  ay. 

fiarieA^-Anal  fin  seven-rayed,  four  beards  \  second 
ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  serrated  on  both  sides*  £Dss  some- 
what the  habit  of  a  pike,  and  is  usually  found  in  deep 
and  rapid  rivers  in  most  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  two  pair  of 
long  and  unequal  beards*  Its  ordinary  length  is  from 
18  inches  to  two  feet.  Thongh  capable  of  swimming 
with  strength  and  rapidity,  it  sometimes  allows  itself  to 
be  taken  by  the  band  by  divers  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose* It  is  a  coarse  fish;  and  the  roe  is  said  to  operate 
as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Cof^p.— Anal  fin  nino-rayed,  four  beards,  the  second 
ray  of  the  dorsal  fin  serrated  behind.  The  most  com- 
mon colour  of  this  species  is  a  yellowish  olive,  much 
deeper  on  the  back,  with  a  gilded  tint  on  the  side.  In 
oar  own  country  it  measures  ^m  12  to  16  inches  in 
length }  but  in  warmer  climates  attains  to  a  much  lar- 

fer  size,  and  sometimes  weighs  from  20  to  40  pounds, 
t  feeds  chiefly  on  worms  and  water  insects,  and  fre- 
quents the  lakes  and  small  rivers  in  the  sonthern  parts 
of  Europe,  usually  decreasing  in  size  the  farther  it  is 
removed  into  a  northern  region*  It  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  any 
damp  place,  though  not  immersed  in  Water  \  and  well 
authenticated  instances  are  quoted  of  its  attaining  to  the 

-age  of  more  than  a  century.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1514.  In  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  it  is  cultivated  as  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  A  carp  of  three  pounds  weight 
will  produce  237,000  ova,  and  one  of  nine  pounds, 
621,600.  A  green  pigment  is  obtained  from  its  bile, 
and  isinglass  from  its  air-bladder.  It  is  reckoned  one 
oF  the  most  delicate  of  fresh-water  fishes.  A  variety 
occurs  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  with  very  large  scales, 

•  and  termed  by  Bloch  rex  cypnnorum. 

O^dgeoHi'^lLxiMX  fin  eleven-rayed,  two  beards.    Ge- 
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neral  length  fn>m  four  to  five  or  six  inches  ;  the  body  ^ibdoBunal 
thick  and  somewhat  cylindrical,  fOr  the  most  part  of  a    Fkbn. 
pale  olive  browii  above,  the  sides  silvery,  and  the  ab-  -     •     ^ 
domen  white.    This  is  a  very  prolific  species,  and  de- 
posits its  spawn,  a^  intervals,  in  the  spring.    Inhabits 
small  lakes  and  gently  flowing  rivers  in  most  parts  of 
l^urope,  and  is  particuUrly  abundant  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  especially  in  autumn.    In  request  for  the 
table. 

TiPiirA— -Anal  fin  with  25  rays ;  tail  entire  ;  body  tincOm 
slimy  ;  two  beards.  The  ordinary  length  of  the  tench 
is  about  1 2  or  14  inches;  but  it  varies  considerably 
both  in  stie  and  colour,  according  to  its  situation.  It 
resides  in  stagnant  waters  with  muddy  bottoms,  in  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  deposits  its  minute  greenish  ova  in 
May  and  June,  is  very  prolific,  of  quick  growth,  and 
is  supposed  by  some  to  hibernate  in  the  mud  of  the  wa- 
ters which  it  inhabits.  It  is  reputed  a  delicate  fish  for 
the  table.  In  Mr  Daniel's  Rural  Sports,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  passage.  **  A  piece  of  vrater,  at 
Thomville  Royal,  Yorkshire,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  filled  op,  and  wherein  wood,  rubbish,  &c*  had 
been  thrown  for  years,  was,  in  November  x8oi,  di- 
rected to  be  cleared  out.  Persons  were  accordingly 
employed }  and,  almost  choked  op  by  weeds  and  mud, 
so  little  water  remained,  that  no  person  expected  to  see 
any  fish,  except  a  few  eels  \  yet  nearly  200  brace  of 
tench,  of  all  sizes,  and  as  many  perch,  wer^  found. 
After  the  pond  was  thought  to  be  quite  free,  under 
some  roots  there  seemed  to  be  an  animal,  which  was 
conjectured  to  be  an  otter ;  the  place  was  surrounded^ 
and  on  opening  an  entrance  among  the  roots,  a  tench 
was  found  of  a  most  singular  form,  having  literally  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  the  hole,  in  which  he  had  of  course 
for  many  years  been  confined.  His  length  from  fori^ 
to  eye,  was  two  feet  nine  inches  \  his  circumference, 
almoat  to  the  tail,  was  two  feet  three  inches }  his  weight 
X 1  pounds,  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter :  the  colour  was 
also  singular,  his  belly  being  that  of  a  cbarr,  or  a  ver- 
milion. This  extraoniinary  fish,  after  having  been  in- 
spected by  many  gentlemen,  was  carefully  put  into  a 
pond  \  but  either  from  confinement,  age,  or  bulk,  it 
at  first  merely  floated,  and  at  last,  with  difliculty,  swam 
gently  away.     It  is  now  alive  and  welU** 

Crtfm».«— Anal  fin  ten-rayed,  lateral  line  straight.  camjifiis#. 
Length  from  eight  to  ten  inches ;  shape  very  deep, 
with  considerable  thickness  \  colour  deep  dive  yellow, 
with  a  silvery  tint  on  the  abdomen.  Inhabits  ponds 
and  large  stagnant  waters  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Grows  slowlj,  and  is  much  infested  by  the  lemaa  cfpri* 
nacea^  Spawns  but  once  in  two  years,  and  is  in  consi- 
derable esteem  as  an  eatable  fish. 

Golden  carp^  or  gold  JUh.  Two  anal  fins,  the  cao-atrraftr«. 
dal  transverse  and  forked.  This  favourite  ornament  of 
our  houses  and  gardens,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts 
of  China,  and  exists  in  its  natural  state  in  a  large  lake 
in  the  province  of  Kiang,  whence  it  has  been  diffused 
over  the  country,  and  cherished  with  fondness  and  at- 
tention. It  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  in  1691.  In  Its  domestic  state,  it  is  sbbject 
to  very  considerable  variations  in  colour,  ferm,  and  even 
nnmber  of  fins.  It  may  be  fed  with  fine  bread  crombs, 
small  worms,  water-snails,  yolk  of  eggs  dried  and  pow- 
dered, &c*  and  should  -be  supplied  with  a  frequent 
change  of  water. 
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itinov^^^mAn%\  fin  eigkUrayed  y  a  brown  spot  at  the 
tail  'i  body  transparent*  A  small  but  elegant  and  fa- 
miliar species,  frequenting  the  small  gravelly  streams 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  oar  own- 
country  it  appears  first  in  March,  and  disappears  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  secretes  itself  In  the 
nud*  It  is  gregarious,  and  fond  of  warmth,  often 
swimming  in  shoals  near  the  surface  ef  the  water,  in 
clear  hot  weather.  It  feeds  on  herbe  and  worms,  is 
very  prolific,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour,  though  seldom 
prepared  for  the  table,  on  account  of  its  smallness* 
It  is  more  frequently  used  as  bait  for  other  fishes. 

Dac€^  or  dbre.— •i^ighteen  rays  in  the  anal,  and  nine 
in  the  dorsal  fin.  length  from  six  to  eight  or  ten 
inches.  In  manners  allied  to  the  roach,  and  inhabits 
lakes  and  rivers  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Little 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

RoacA^-^Anal  fin  with  i  %  rays ;  ventral  rays  of  a 
blood-red  colour*  Silvery,  with  a  cast  of  dull  yellow, 
more  dusky  on  the  upper  parts  j  fins  red.  Frequents 
deep,  still,  and  clear  rivers  in  most  of  the  middle  parts 
of  Europe,  often  appearing  in  large  shoals,  preceded 
by  one  or  more,  apparently  stationed  as  a  kind  of  guard. 
It  spawns  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  very  prolific. 
It  usually  weighs  about  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a 
half.  Its  fiesh  is  white,  firm,  and  well  tasted,  but  not 
held  in  any  great  repute. 

Or;^— Thirteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  Length  from 
10  to  12  inches,  or  more.  Resembles  the  gold-fish, 
and  kept  in  small  ponds  on  account  of  its  beautiful  ap- 
pearance*   Native  of  many  parts  of  Germany,  Russia, 

&C. 

/^iMJIr— -Anal  fia  with  15  rays ;  fins  red.  About  8 
or  10  inches  long.  Native  of  several  parts  of  Europe, 
in  lakes  and  rivers  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  Reputed 
edible,  and  in  season  in  summer, 

CA^,..Fourteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin  ^  snout  rounded. 
Reeembles  the  tench,  but  has  a  more  lengthened  form, 
and  a  thicker  bead  in  proportion.  Ordinary  length 
from  14  to  18  inches.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain,  occurrinff 
chiefly  in  clear  and  rapid  rivers.  Ratlier  coarse  and 
oopalatable,  and   apt  to  acquire  a  yellow  colour  in 

boiling* 

J/ftiilr,»'- Twenty  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  Length  five 
or  aiz  taclies;  shape  slender;  coloar  bright  silvery. 
From  ita  scales  is  prepared  tlie  silvery  matter  used  in 
the  mana&olnre  of  artificial  pearls. 

Ar«Mii.-*Twmity-seven  rays  in  the  anal  fin }  the  fins 
brown.  Of  a  very  broad  or  de^p  shape«  and  firom  two 
feet  to  two  and  a  half  long*  Of  an  olive  hoe,  with  a 
pale  or  flesh-coloored  tinge  on  the  under  parts.  Inha- 
bits the  lakes  and  riveie  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  As 
an  article  of  food,  it  is  reckoned  nuhcr'coarse  and  insi- 
pid. 

Besides  the  above,  this  genus  likewise  comprehends 
the  rondeUtu^gibciio^  blicca^  ballerus^  potneranicus^Jim' 
brtatuSf  drrkosus^  Jalcatus^  americantu^  btorkna^  jort* 
nus^  grislagine^  bynni^  bulatmat\  capaUa^  caucus^  mal- 
ckut^jtiiuSf  bupAinalmus^^uadnhbus^tMcaurea^/ernt* 
gineuSf  nigro^Quratus^  virtdi-fdoiaceus^  punctaiut^  oino- 
ru#,  sericeutf  capito^  culinUus^  cephalus^  atpius^  utui^ 
nos^s^  Merta^  dobuia^  iancastrienm^  mursa^  regnu^.  la- 
btQ^  leptpcephaititf  caUaiomus^goiian^  ciupcouks,  gom^ 
rhynckuSf  aphgOfjaii  rivularis. 
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Boat  Fkaaa- 

Snont  produced  ;  month  terminal }  teeth  several,  and  ^ ^  r" 
emarginated  j  aperture  without  giU*eover>  gilUmem* 
brane  aingle-rayed  }  body  scaly* 

lb  consequence  of  Geoflroy^s  recent  invcstigalions, 
this  hitherto  obscure  genes  is  ranked  in  the  abdominal 
order }  and  the  number  of  species  has  been  increased 
from  three  to  nine.    They  are  all  natives  of  the  Nile* 

Anguilliform  mormjfruSf  has  a  sharp  snoot,  eqoal  ^f^guil- 
jaws,   26  raya  in  the  dorsal  fin,  and  a  bifid  acute  M^#. 
tail. 

The  other  species  are  kannume^  oxyrhynchus^  ialakia^  . 
bebi^  hera^^  cyprinoidea^  bane^  and  na»8elqm$tu^ 

V*  CARTILAGINOUS. 

The  fishes  of  this  order  have  their  fins  fih'nished  with 
cartilaginous  rays*    Their  lungs  are  more  similar  to  the 
gills  of  fishes  than  to  the  pulmonary  system  of  the  mam- 
malia and  amphibia  j  and  in  some  of  the  genera  are  - 
found  both  lungs  and  gills* 

Gen.  X*  OsTRACiOR*  Oitracwa. 

Teeth  pointing  forward  \  body  mailed  by  a  bony  cover- 
ing. 

Triquetral  or  three^nded  intnk-Jish,mJMiy  trianga-  triguetct^ 
lar  and  unarmed*  This  species  iii  of  a  trigonal  shape,  « 
measures  about  12  inehes  in  length,  and  except 4o  with- 
in a  small  distance  from  the  tail,  is  completely  enve* 
loped  in  a  bony  covering,  divided  into  hexagonal  spaces. 
Its  prevailing  colour  is  Jbrown,  with  a  white  spot  in  the 
centre  ef  each  hexagon,  which  ia  also  marked  by  fine 
rays  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the  edges*  Native  of 
the  Indian  and  American  seas,  and  highly  esteemed  aa 
an  eatable  fish  among  the  East  Indians. 

The  generio  characters  of  the  trnak«fishes  are  readily 
recognised  ;  but  the  specific  marks  are  not  easily  ascer- 
tained. Dr  Shaw  enumerates,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding, tr^amuSf  biaculeai»$^  ccmutus^  Uicormt^  que^ 
dricondi^  titrritua^  ctmcatenaius^  nasutf  atbicnSf  meieth 
griiy  aurituSf  $iriatut^  tubercuiaitUf  and  gihbanit. 


TctrodoB. 


Gen*  2.  Tbtrodov. 

Jaws  bony,  divided  at  the  tip;   body  roughened   be- 
neath \  no  ventral  fins* 

The  fishes  of  thia  genus,  like  the  diodons,  have  the 
power  of  inflating  their  body  at  pleasure',  by  means  of 
an  internal  membrane  for  that  purpose^  ana  during  the 
time  of  inflation,  the  small  spines  dispersed  ever  the 
sidet  and  abdomen  are  raised  ia  sucb  a  Banner  as  to 
operate  as  a  defence  against  their  enemies*  They  ai« 
chiefly  natives  of  the  tropieal  seas,  thongh  sometimes 
seen  in  the  higher  northern  and  southern  httkodea,  and 
are  supposed  to  live  principally  on  the  crastac^ns  and 
testaceous  animals. 

Electric  ictrodofL^^Bodj  brown  above^  yellow  on  the  ekeirwtis*^ 
aides,  sea  green  beneath,  and  varied  with  red,  grees, 
and  white  spots.    Length  seven  or  eight  indiea.  Jbha-  < 
bits  rocky  planes  among  the  corab,  in  the  Indian  and 
American  seas  j  and,  when  toached,  affeota  the  hand  • 
wM  a  galvanic  iheak, 
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Cartilagi-       Ooettated  ietrodon.^^TyAX  greeny  whitish  beneath, 
nout  FUhci.  If itb  a  black  crescent  over  the  shoulders,  and  spot  on 
.'         the  back,  both  edged  with  yellow,     inhabits  the  In- 
occllatus^    dian  seas,  and  sometimes  the  adjoining  rivers,  particu- 
larly those  of  China  and  Japan.   It  is  of  a 'very  poison- 
ous nature  ^  and  the  emperor  of  Japan  prohibits  his  sol- 
diers, under  ^ery  severe  penalties,  from  eating  it.  ^he 
sceieraius  is  also  reputed  highly  noxious. 

The  other  species  are  iogoctphalus^  lineaitfs^  hispidut^ 
iestudtneusj  9pcngkn\  h&nkenti\  oblongua^  faw'gattn^ 
steihluSf  ganctatuSf  tnekagris^  and  rostratus. 

Diodon.  Gen.  3.  DioDOK. 

Jaws   bony,    ondi?idedj    body    beset  with    moveable 
spines. 

hysirix.  Porcupine  dtodon.'^Ot  a  spherical  form,  with  trian- 
gular spine^.  Of  a  considerable  size,  sometimes  mea* 
suring  two  Feet  iti  lengtb.  It  possesses  the  pother  of  in- 
flating and  contracting  itself  at  pleasure,  remarkable  in- 
stances of  which  property  it  is  said  to  exhibit  when  ta- 
ken with  a  line  and  hook.  Its  flesh  is  coarse,  though 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indian 
islands. 

Oblong  diodon. — ^With  round  spines.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  and  considered  as  poisonous. 

The  remaining  species  are  denominated  orbictiiarisf 
phmieriy  ^tA  iiturowi^ 

Ccphiiim.  'Gen.  4.  Cephalus. 

Jaws  bony}  body  terminating  abruptly,  so  as  to  reseni- 
bitt  the  head  of  a  fish. 

brevis.  Short  sun-fishy  or  short  dtodon,     Tetrodon  mola  of 

Linnaeus.— Body  suborbicular,  very  short  and  broad, 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  hind  part,  where  it  is 
edged  by  a  shallow  fin.  The  general  colour  brown, 
with  a  silvery  cast  on  the  si^es  and  abdomen.  ^Native 
of  the  northern  seas,  where  it  sometimes  arrives  at  the 
length  of  eight  or  even  ten  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of 
•500  pounds.  Also  a  native  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ethi- 
opian sea.  Jt  is  said  to  exhibit  a  strong  phosphoric 
light  during  the  nigh  I.  The  oblong  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  this  species,  as  La  Cdp^de  has  observed  inter- 
mediate gradations  between  the  two.  The  variegated 
is  distinguished  by  whitish  undulations  and  spots ;  and 
the  pallasian  by  its  silvery  hue,  brownish  back,  and 
spiny  carinated  abdomen. 

Syngiiathus.  Gen.  5.  Syngkathus. 

Snout  subcylindrical,  with  terminal  mouth ;  body^length'* 
ene'd,  jointed,  and  mailed^  no  ventral  Hns. 

ocus,  Greatpipe-fish^OT  longer  pipe  fit^h, — Caudal,  anal,  and 

pectoral  fins  radiated  ;  body  hexaogular.  Generally 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  but  soma  times  from 
two  to  three  feet ;  of  a  very  slender  form,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowish  brown  colour,  with  broad  alternate  zones 
of  a  deeper  brown.  In  spring,  as  in  others  of  this  genus, 
'  the  ova  appear  in  •an  appropriate  channel  at  the  lower 

part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  young  are  excluded  from 
tbem  completely  formed.  Native  of  the  European  seas. 
The  typhltf  or  smaller  p^ye^fish^  seems  to  be  only  ti  va- 
riety. 

hippocant"      Saa-horse^  or  sea^horsepipefishi'^TsLil  quadrangular, 
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without  a  terminating  fin ;  body  heptangula;r  and  ^tu-  CarUUjp- 
berculated.     General  length  from  six  to  ten  inches  ^nou%  Tuba, 
body  much  compressed  ;  colour  greenish  browii,  varied         •    '-^ 
with  darker  and  lighter  specks.    In  its  living  state,  the 
bead  and  tail  are  carried  nearly  strait,  but  when  dry  oft 
contracted,  it  resembles  the  skeleton  of  a  horse.     It  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  northern,  and  Atlantic 
seas. 

Foliated  pipefish.' — Blackish  olive,  with  white  specks^yo/wltt^* 
and  leaf- shaped  appendages.  These  last  are  situated  on 
Very  strong,  rough,  square  spines  or  processes  attached 
to  the  back,  tail,  and  abdomen,  and  give  the  whole 
animal  a  very  grotesque  and  anomalous  appearance. 
This  curious  spcrcies  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  seas  ;  bUt 
nothing  particular  seems  to  be  known  relative  to  its 
habits  or  natural  history. 

The  ophidion,  biaculeatus^  pilagicus,  tgquorcus^  and 
'harbarusy  require  no  particular  description. 

I  Gen.^.  Pegasus.  Pegasaa 

Mouth  beneath,  with  a  retractile  proboscis  ^  upper  jaw 
elongated,  denticulated,  ensiform  under  the  snout  and 
linear;  gilUaperture  simple,  placed  before  the  pec- 
toral fins  'j  body  compressed,  articulated  with  bony 
incisures,  and  covered  with  a  hard  crusty  ventral  £as 
placed  behind  the  pectoral. 

Little  or  dragon pegasv s.'^^Snout  Conical.  Only  three  droe$nisw 
'^t  four  inches  long,   with   large  p^toral  fins,  which 
enable  it  to  Support  itself  for  some  moments  in  the  air, 
'when  it  springs  occasionally  over  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter.    Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Flying  ' pegasi^, -i-^Snout  ensiform  and  denticulated.  twAnfti^ 
Length  three  inches.     Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Swimming  pcgasus, — Snout  ensiform  and  unarmed,  naiom;, 
licngth  three  or  four  inches ;  more  slender  tban  the 
preceding.    Native  of  the  Indian  seas. « 


Gen.  7.  CEKfRiscus. 


Ccntriscu. 


"Read  produced  into  a  very  narrow  snout;  no  teeth'; 
the  lower  jaw  longest ;  gill-aperture  waving;  body 
compressed  ;  abdomen  carinated ;  ventral  fins  united. 

Mailed  Or  shielded  tmmpet'fish.'^'BMk  saiooth,  yniih scuttttusm 
a  hard  shield,  like  a  thin  plate;  eight  inches  long. 
Native  of  the  Indian  seas. 

Snipe  ff»/ri*sctfjy.— Body  scaly  «nd  rough  ;  tail  Unit  scokpatt. 
-and  extended.    Smaller  than  the  preceding.    Native  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  seas.     Ranked  among 
edible  fishes.  . 

Light'^mrmedcentriscus*^'^Iial?*sh\e\6ti,  silvery,  with  velitans. 
subrecumbent  dorsal  spine.     Length  about  two  inches. 
Native  t)f  the  Indian  seas. 


Gen.  8.  Balistes. 

Head  compressed,  and  an  apparent  continoation  of  th^ 
trunk,  in  some  species,  armed  with  a  spine  between 
the  eyes  ;  mouth  narrow  ;  eight  teeth  in  each  jaw  j 
the  two  foremost  longer  than  the  rest ;  three  interior 
teeth  on  both  sides,  resting  against  as  many  lateral 
ones  ;  gill-aperture  narrow,  above  the  pectoral  fins ; 

'  gill-cdvers  wanting;  gill-membrane  two*rayed  ;  body 
compressed,  carinated  on  the  sides,  with  scales  grow- 
ing on  the  skin,  and  rough  with  sharp  prickles. 

Most 
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itf Uci-  Meat  of  xXyt  species  of  (bis  genos  are  natives  of  tlie 
i  Fiihef.  Indiaa  and  American  seas.  Tbey  can  in  soom  degree 
inflate  their  abdomen  by  means  of  a  strong  bone,  rough 
with  small  prickles,  wbich  lies  under  the  skin.  The/ 
feed  on  other  fislies*  Some  of  them  are  Teiy  large, 
and  some  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  vafif*ga- 
tions  of  their  colours.  In  general,  they  are  reckoned 
poisonous. 

Uniform  Jile'Jish.'~'iL  fin  of  one  ray  on  the  head ; 
rays  of  tlie  caudal  fin  carinated.  The  body  is  of  an 
oval  form,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  covered  all 
over  with  very  minute  spines.  The  general  colour  is 
gray,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  varied 
with  irregular  wavings  and  spots.  Just  above  the  eyes 
is  a  single  spine  of  considerable  length,  a  little  recorved, 
and  serrated  on  the  hind  part.  Its  food  chiefly  eoosists 
^i  crostaceous  and  testaceous  animals. 

Mediierraneam  ^iip;/?*^.— Violet- gray,  with  red  or 
blue  variegations,  single  ventral  fin,  and  rounded  tsij. 
I«ength  of  the  preceding,  and  shape  ovate.  Almost  the 
only  species  found  in  the  European  seas.  The  rays  of 
the  first  dorsal  fin  are  so  continued  as  to  act  in  concert 
with  considerable  force  in  raising  the  fin  at  the  pleasnre 
of  the  animal. 

Ancient  JUe-JUh^  or  M  le^.— First  dorsal  fin  thre^ 
rayed,  ventral  fin  longitudinal  \  caudal  bifid.  Length 
from  one  to  two  feet,  or  more ;  general  colour  yellowish- 
olive,  paler  beneath.  Several  bine  streaks  on  the  front 
and  cheek,  and  some  transverse  and  longitudinal  strips 
on  the  body.  This  species  is  supposed  to  have  obtain* 
ed  its  name  from  the  mouth,  when  viewed  in  front,  or 
from  the  slightly  murmuring  noise  which  it  utters  when 
*  first  taken. 
^ulaiusm  Undviated  JUt-Jish,'^l^\vLck^  but  waved  by  oblique 
red  lines,  Observed  about  the  shores  of  Sumatra  by 
Mr  Mungo  Park. 

The  other  sorts  described  by  the  most  recent  ichthy- 
ologists are,  hispidtss^  iomeniosus^  papillosust  cJiintnsis^ 
ritjgens^  iiturosus^  favis^  sonneratu\  bicoior^  viresccns^ 
Jascialus^  unintacuiatus^  cinereus^  mactilaius^  acvieaius^ 
vgrrucosuf^  hiac^leaUta^fatcipatMS^  signatus^  punctatus^ 
capisirntuSf  kitimh\  curatsavttu^  and  astatic 

Gen.  9.  Cyclcpterus. 

Uead  obtuse ;  month  standing  forward ;  tongue  short 
and  thick  *,  jaws  armed  with  small  sharp  teeth  \  gill- 
membrane  four-rayed  ;  gill-cover  of  one  plnte  \  body 
short,  thick,  and  scaleless }  ventral  fins  united  into 
an  orbicular  membrane. 

JLiffftp  sucker^  Imnp-Jish^  $ea*cwi  or  cochptMU.'-m^ 
Body  angttlatcd,  with  bony  tobercAes ;  grows  to  the 
Jeogth  of  J  9  inches,  and  to  the  weight  of  seven  pouodf. 
It  is  of  a  deep  and  very  tliick  shape,  and  swims  edge- 
wise \  the  back  is  sharp  and  eievatied,  and  the  belly 
flat.  There  ara  four  rows  of  large  tnbeniea,  and  the 
wbole  skin  is  rough  with  smaller  ones.  On  the  upper 
part  of  tlie  back  is  a  thick  ridge,  destitute  of  apinesc 
Beneath  the  pectoni  fins  is  an  oval  aperture,  snrroood* 
ed  with  a  fleshy  muscular  substance,  edged  with  smalt  * 
filiform  processes,  which  act  as  clas|»ers.  By  means  of 
this  organ  it  adheres  very  strong iy  U  any  thing  k 
nleases.  The  belly  is  of  a  bright  crimson  ooloor.  In- 
ns bits  the  northern,  Americnn,  and  Indian  seas.  De- 
posits its  orauffe^coioared  ova  iiaac  the  ahore  in  April 
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and  May.  The  Greenlandera  boil  the  roe,  which  is  CartiUgi- 
very  large,  and  eat  both  it  and  the  fish.  In  England,  aoai  fnkek 
the  latter  is  sometimes  stewed,  but  is  flabby  and  insipid.  ^  '^  ' 
The  lump  suckers  are  fivqueotly  devoured  by  seals, 
which  leave  the  skins  \  nnmbers  of  which,  thus  emptied, 
may  -often  be  found  in  the  spring,  along  those  districta 
of  shore  which,  are  frequented  by  this  species.  **  It  is 
easy,  (adds  Mr  Pennant),  to  distinguish  the  place 
where  seals  are  devouring  this  or  any  nnctnons  fish,  by 
a  smoothness  of  the  water  immediately  above  the  spot.** 
The  pavtminuSf  or  pavonian  iucker^  agrees  with  this 
apecies  in  all  particulars,  except  size,  and  is«  therefore, 
probably  only  a  variety.  'V)!^ gihbotus  of  Willoogbby, 
or  pyramidal  tucker^  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  same 
species,  and  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the  pyramidal 
elevation  of  the  back. 

StnaU  nfcibffr.—- Body  naked ;  snout  marked  above  miauius* 
the  month  by  Ume  tubercles.  A  very  s«all  species, 
which  inhabits  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  seems  to  be 
allied  in  habit  to  the  common  lump-fish.  The  body  ia 
compressed,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  has  two  white  un- 
equal tubercles  on  each  bide. 

Unctuous  or  tfncff'/nrtier.— -Bo«1y  naked }  dorsal,  anal,  liparism 
and  caudal  fins  united.  The  length  varies  from  five  to 
eighteen,  inches.  The  shape  is  elongated,  thick,  com- 
pressed \  the  skin  thin  and  lax,  and  covered  with  a  vis- 
cid humour,  like  a  snail.  It  is  brownish,  with  darker 
stripes  above,  white  beneath,  and  slightly  yellow  on 
the  head  and  sides.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas,  and 
sometimes  ascends  rivers. 

Cornish  or  jura  sucker^  or  /esser  sucking-JlsA^^^^O^  a  comubi" 
purplish  brown  colour,  with  lengthened  front.     Ahoniensis* 
four  inches  long;  skin   without  scales,  and  slippery. 
Native  of  the  European  seas.   Fonnd  by  Dr  Borlase  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  by  Mr  Pennant  in  the  sound 
of  Jura. 

Bimacuiaied  MicAer.—- Body  without  scales  \  pectoral  himacukh^ 
fins  placed  very  high  \  a  round  black  spot  on  each  side  tus» 
of  the  ventral  membrane.     About  an  inch  and  a  half 
•long;  the  colour  of  the  head  and  body  fine  pink.     In- 
habits the  sea  about  Weymouth. 

The  remaining  known  species  of  this  genus  are,  dtf^ 
ieSf  geiatinosuSf  veutricosus^  linealus^  and  bispinosus* 


Lophina 


Gen.  IQ.  LOFHIUS. 

Head  depressed  \  many  sharp- pointed  teeth ;  tongue 
broad,  and  armed  with  tet-tb  j  eyes  00  the  upper 
part  of  the  lieaJ  \  nostrils  small  \  gills  three  \  one 
lateral  aperture  \  pectoral  fins  placed  on  the  long 
branchiae ;  dorbal  ahd  anal  fins  opposite,  amd  near 
the  tail ;  body  scaleletis,  covered  with  a  thin  and  lax 
skin  \  vent  iu  the  middle  \  no  lateral  line. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  of  a  singularly  uncouth 
appearance;  the  body  being  thick  and  shapeless ;  the 
bead  excesnively  large,  and  the  fins  short  and  broad. 

European  or  emnmon  avgter^  fi^'fi^^h  toud-Jiuh^piseaiO' 
Jiskir^Jirogj  sea^devU^  &c.— -Depressed  \  head  rounded,  rius* 
The  ordinary  leagth  of  this  species  is  from  two  to  four 
feet,  though  it  sometimes  measures  six  or  eiren  seren 
feet.  Its  form  resembles  that  of  a  tadpole*  The  skin 
«f  the  trunk  is  smooth,  hut  that  of  the  upper  parts 
marked  by  vsrious  inequalities.  The  tjt%  are'  large 
and  whitish  j  tbe  iower  jaw  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  upper..  Tvo  or. three  long  .tbrend-Iike  processes 
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jCartilairi-  proceed  frooi  Uie  upper  part  of  the  head,  and  tome 

aoQsFifthe^.  shorter  ooes  from  the  back,  while  ilia  edges  of  the 

^      »         body  are  Cringed  at  intervals  with  shorter  appendages 

of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.    The  upper  surface  is 

brown,  with  deeper  or  pale  ▼ariegattons,  and  the  nnder 

surface  whiti&h.     The  friM^-fish  inhabits  the  £ur.»pean 

.seas  y  swims  slowly }  lies  in  ambasfa,  in  shallows,  half* 

•  concealed  by  sea-plants  or  mud,  and  decoying  its  prey 

by  moving  its  worm-like  processes*    It  feeds  on  the 

dog«fish  and  smaller  fishes.     The  comubieiuis^  tenmh 

or  long  angier^  ovjishing'fi'og  ofMount'^M  bay^  described 

by  Borlase  and  Fennant,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  this  that 

it  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  variety^ 

histrio.  Harlequin  angler ^  Qt  American  /oa//^^^.-— Compress- 

^  ed  }  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  wiih  irregular  black* 

ish  spots,  and  beards  on  the  head  and  body.    This, 

which  is  one  of  the  most  grotesque  and  singular  of  fishes, 

is  a  native  of  the  Indian  and  American  seas,  growiag 

to  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  in  nanaen 

resembling  the  European  angler. 

The  other  species  are,  muricatus^  veiperti^Of  striaMSf 
pictus^  marmoratuSf  and  eommermmii. 


Acoipeaser. 


siunom 


Gen.  XI.  AccxPENSER. 

Head  obtuse;  mouth  placed  under  the  head}  retractile, 
toothless}  four  beards  nnder  the  snout  and  before  the 
mouth. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  among  the  largest  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  all  inhabitaats  of  tb  sea,  though  some 
occasionally  ascend  rivers  in  great  shoals.  All  the 
species  are  large,  seldom  measuring,  when  foil  grown, 
less  than  three  or  four  feet  in  length*  Their  flesh  ia 
reckoned  delicate  and  nutritious  \^9M  they  form  a  very 
considerable  article  of  commerce  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  many  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Ame* 
riea.    They  feed  principally  on  worms  and  other  fish* 

dmunon  siurgeon^^Smmt  obtuse }  the  transverse  di- 
ameter of  the  mouth  equal  to  the  longitudinal  }  the 
beards  on  the  snoot  near  tho  end  of  it }  lipe  bifid.  Of 
a  long,  slender,  and  pentagonal  form,  attaining  soma* 
times  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is 
oovered  by  five  rows  of  large,  strong,  and  bonj  tuber* 
cles,  rounded  at  the  base,  radiated  from  the  centre, 
and  terminated  above  by  a  sharp  curved  point  in  a  ro« 
versed  direction.  The  whole  skin,  on  the  upper  parts 
and  sides,  is  also  roughened  with  very  small  tubercles 
of  a  similar  structure.  The  general  colour  is  cinereous 
above,  and  whitish  or  yellowish  beneath.  Though  geoe« 
rally  a  sluggish  fish,  it  sometimes  springs  out  of  the  wa« 
ter  with  great  force.  It  feeds  on  fishes,  particularly 
the  herring,  salmon,  mackrel,  and  coal-fish.  It  spawns 
in  spring,  and  is  amazinghf  prolific,  Lewenhoeck  having 
found  in  the  roe  of  one  of  them  ^150,000,000,000  ova  ! 
It  inhabits  the  ocean,,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Bed„ 
Black,>nd  Caspian  seas,  especially  such  parts  of  them 
as  are  not  remote  from  the  SBStnaries  of  large  rivers, 
which  they  occasionally  ascend  in  great  multitudes*  In 
some  of  the  rivers  of  Virginia  theyiaie  so  nomerooa 
that  six  hundred  have  been  taken  in  two  day*  merely 
by.  a-  polc^  with  a  ttseng  hook  fixed  to  tho  end  of  iu 
.The  flesh  is  very  delicate,  white,  and  firm,  and  when 
roasted,  is  said  to  resemble  veal.  In  this  coontry  it  is 
.  usually  teir^  in  a  pickled  state,  being  impmte4  fnom 
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Aniericn  and  the  Baltic.     It  is  sometimes,  however,  Csrtllngi- 
taken  in  our  rivers  in  the  salmon-nets.     The  sturgeon  soutFisltrf. 
was  a  fish  in  high  repute  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, ' 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  was  brought  to  table  wirh 
much  pomp,  and  ornamented  wiih  flowers,  tbe  slaves 
who  carried  it  being  also  ornamented  with  garlands, 
and  accompanied  by  music,    t^'aviar  is  made  of  tlie 
dried  and  sa^ed  roe.    The  skin  maizes  a  good  covering 
for  carriages. 

iS'/rr/W  s^vr^fOJi.— Brownish,  with  the  sides  spotted  rfi/ilmir^ 
with  pale  r^d,  and  the  body  shielded  above  by  a  triple 
aeries  of  tubercles.  The  smallest  and  most  delicate  species 
of  the  genus*  Native  of  tbe  Caspian  ses  ;  found  also 
in  the  Volga  and  Ural,  and  occasionally  in  the  Baltic. 
In  seasons  when  this  fish  happened  to  be  unusually  dear. 
Prince  Potemkin  paid  three  hundred  rubles  for  a  single 
tureen  of  sterlet,  soup,  which  formed  the  mere  prelude 
to  bis  repast. 

Isinglofi  sturgeon^  or  ^A/^ff.— Snout  very  obtnse,^irio» 
transverse  diameter  of  tbe  mouth  less  than  the  loogitu* 
dinal  }  beards  near  the  mouth  *,  lips  not  cleft.  Larger 
than  the  common  species,  and  sometimes  measuring 
25  feet  in  length.  The  tubercles  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  sturio^  and  seem  to  fall  o(F  with  age.  In* 
habits  tbe  northern,  Caspian,  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
Isinglass  is  prepared  from  its  sound  or  air*bladder,  and 
an  inferior  sort  from  tbe  skin,  tail,  stomach,  and  intes* 
tines*    See  Ichthtocoixa. 

To  these  may  be  added  echypa^  and  steUdtus  ;  the  first 
perhaps  only  a  smaller  variety  of  tturio^  and  the  latter 
distingutibed  by  the  star*like  marks  on  its  bead. 

Gen  X2.  Chiilsra.  chhnsMu 

Head  sharp-pointed}  spiracles  solitary,  in  four  divisions 
nnder  the  neck }  mouth  under  the  head }  upper  lip 
with  five  divisions }  fore  teeth  like  cutting  teeth,  two 
in  each  jaw }  body  long,  with  a  single  spine  on  tbe 
back }  the  tail  ending  in  a  bristle,  and  longer  than 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

Sea^mMuUr^northem  cAtiikrra.— >Pnnctnred  folds  be-  nwmtroet 
low  the  snout*  A  singularly  grotesque  species,  inhabit- 
ing the  northern  and  Atlantic  ocesn  }  frequenting  tho 
deepest  recesses,  preying  on  smaller  fishes  and  mollnsca 
nnd  testacea }  and  rarely  approaching  the  shore,  except 
during  the  breeding  season.  It  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  of  a  lengthened  and  compressed  form,  tapering 
to  the  tail,  which  is  produced  into  a  long  and  slender 
filament.  The  head  and  eyes  are  very  large }  and  at 
the  base  of  each  ventral  fin,  in  the  male,  is  a  lengthen- 
ed  process,  rough  with  numerous  sharp  prominences  in 
a  reversed  direction.  The  whole  body  is  of  a  yellow- 
brown  above  tbe  lateral  line,  and  of  a  bright  silvery 
colour  beneath  it,  variegated  with  numerous  irregular 
deep  brown  or'blackisb  spots  and  patches.  Its  flesh  is 
considered  as  coarse  and  uneatable. 

.    Eiepksnt  JSskf  or  southern  cArVnirra.— >Soout  frO'caUr/iynr 
dnced  beneath  into  an  inflected  lip.     Native  of  iht  c/ms. 
iootbem  seas. 

Geo.  13.  8QUALUS.  SqaalsL 

Head  obtuse,  fipom  foor  to  seven  semilnnar  spiraetes  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck }  eyes  oblong,  half  covered^ 
placed  before  tbe  temporal  opening}  mouth  in  the 
nnder  part  of  tho  head,  armed  with  several  rows  of 

serrated    * 


Chap. 


camcula* 


caitUus. 


galeus. 


%yg€tna. 
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tennted  sharp-pointed  teetb.  Mine  of  which  are  move* 
able,  some  fixed,  and  of  differeDt  forms }  bod?  ob* 
long,  roondi  rongli,  with  slender  prickles;  ventral 
fins,  for  the  most  part,  less  than  the  pectoral,  close^ 
placed  aboot  the  vent,  and  in  the  males  aboat  the 
organs  of  generation. 

The  animals  which  compose  this  tribe  are  entirely 
marine,  and  more  frequent  in  the  hot  than  in  the  tem- 
perate climates.  In  general  they  are  solitary,  and  often 
wander  to  great  distances,  devouring  almost  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way,  and  that  they  are  capable  of 
swallowing.  Some  of  them  will  follow  vessels  several 
bnodred  leagoes  for  the  carcases  and  offals*  They 
sometimes  attain  to  an  enormoos  size,  as  they  often 
weigh  from  one  to  four  thousand  pounds  each. .  Some 
few  species  are  gregarious,  and  live  on  the  mollnsca 
and  other  marine  worms.  They  are  all  viviparous,  and 
like  the  rays,  protrude  their  young  in  pellucid  homy 
ca^es,  terminated  at  the  four  comers  by  long,  slender 
6laroents,  and  which  are  generally  founa  twisted  round 
corallines,  sea-'weed,  and  other  fixed  substances.  Their 
flesh  is  so  tough,  cosrse,  and  unsavoury,  that  even  the 
young  are  hardlj  eatable.  Their  bodies  emit  a  phos- 
phoric light  in  the  dark. 

Panther  ihark^  greater  or  epotted  dog^h.'^^v^ 
trils  surrounded  by  a  small  lobe,  and  a  vermifomi  ap« 
pendage,  ventral  fins  separated.  Three  or  four  feet 
long;  brownish,  with  red  or  black  spots}  body  cjlin- 
drical,  but  compressed  at  both  extremities  \  skin  rough, 
aod  when  dried,  used  for  polishing  and  other  purposes* 
Inhabits  the  sea  almost  everywhere.  The  female  breeds 
frequently,  and  brings  about  nineteen  young  at  a 
time. 

Spotted  iiarkf  or  kaer  spotted  dog^/L-^-NoBtniB 
surrounded  by  a  small  lobe  and  a  vermiform  appendage; 
ventral  fins  united.  Jjength  from  two  to  three  feet* 
Colour  pale  brick*red,  with  very  nomeroas  small  dusky 
spots*  Very  common  in  the  European  seas,  very  vo- 
racious, and  a  great  annoyance  to  the  fishermen*  Ao* 
cording  to  Pennant,  it  breeds  from  nine  te  thirteen  at 
a  time.  Its  liver  is  said  to  be  highly  noxioos,  inducing 
long  oootinned  stupor,  socceeded  by  an  aniversal  itch* 
iog  and  loss  of  the  cuticle* 

To/»^.— Teeth  nearly  triangular,  and  dentleolated  on 
the  upper  margin.  Grows  to  five  feet  or  more,  is 
round  and  elongated,  and  often  weighs  upwards  of  27 
pounds*  It  is  of  a  lighter  or  darker  cinereons  hoe 
above,  and  whitish  below.  It  smells  very  rank,  and  is 
so  bold  as  to  pursue  its  prey  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
shore.  It  inhabits  the  European  ocean,  and  is  fro* 
qocntly  seen  aboot  the  British  coasts* 

Hammer^headed  sharks  ox  btdance^jieh^i'^tLtB^  very 
broad  and  transverse,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  ham- 
mer. This  deformed  species  measures  from  five  to  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  feet*  The  body  is  rather  slender, 
and  somewhat  cylindrical ;  the  head  dilated  on  each 
side  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  eyes  which  are  very 
larse,  placed  at  each  extremity*  It  is  brown  above, 
and  paler,  or  whitish  beneath*  Native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Indian  seas,  where  it  attacks  such  as  are 
accidentally  exposed  to  its  fury,  or  are  incaotionsly 
bathing  or  swimming  in  its  neighboorbood*  The  na- 
tives of  Otaheite,  tnsting  to  their  dexterity  in  swim- 
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Heart-headed  «Air^*«-.Head  very  broad  and  heart-  Canilagi* 
shaped*    In  other  respects  greatly  allied  to  the  preced-  nous  Fishes, 
ing,  hot  is  much  more  rare,  and  chiefly  inhabits  the   ^  *^ 
South  American  seas.  tiburo. 

Biue  «^arA:*— Sides  of  the  tail  smooth,  a  cavity  oagiaucus. 
the  back  of  the  tail.  Of  a  more  slender  and  elegant 
shape  than  the  other  speeies,  measures  firoro  ten  to  four- 
teen ieet,  is  of  a  bine-green  above  and  white  be- 
neath. It  is  very  held  and  voraeionf }  inhabits  the 
European  seas,  and  finequenU  several  of  the  British 
coasts,  especially  those  of  Cornwall  during  the  pilchard 


ning,  appear  to  hold  it  in  contempt* 


Porbeagle  «A«^— A  longitudinal  fold  on  each  Bidtcomubi* 
of  the  tail*  Length  from  three  to  eight  feet }  shape  cus. 
round,  except  near  the  Uil,  where  it  is  depressed  ;  co- 
lour deep  on  the  back,  and  white  or  silvery  beneath. 
Inhabita  the  sea  about  Cornwall.  The  monensu^  or 
Beauman'e  shark  of  Pennant,  is  now  regarded  only  as 
a  variety  of  camubietts. 

Basking  shark.— With  conical  teeth,  not  •tntkiti.maxmus. 
Body  slender,  and  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in  length, 
of  a  deep  lead  coloor  above,  and  white  below.     The 
upper  jaw  is  blunt  at  the  end,  and  miich  longer  than 
the  lower*    The  month  is  furnished  with  a  great  muU 
titode  of  small  teeth,  of  which  those  in  front  are  much 
bent,  and  the  remote  ones  conical  and  sharp  pointed. 
It  has  two  dorsal,  two  pectoral,  two  ventral  fius,  and 
one  small  and  fin*^   This  species  inhabiu  the  northern 
seas,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  propensity  to  lie  on 
the  snrfaoe  of  the  water,  as  if  to  bask  in  the  sun,  gene- 
rally on  iu  belly,  and  sometimes  on  iU  back.    It  feeds 
00  sea-planU  and  medusae,  and  betrays  none  of  that  fe- 
rocity of  disposition  which  characterizes  most  of  the 
shark  tribe  $  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  so  little  afraid 
of  mankind,  as  often  to  sotfer  itself  to  be  patted  and 
stroked*    These  aninmis  frequent  our  seas  during  the 
warm  snmmer  months,  and  appear  in  shoals  on  the 
Welsh  and  Scottish  coasts,  after  intervals  of  a  certain 
number  of  years.     They  are  observed  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde  and  among  the  Ilebrides  in  small  troops  of  seven 
or  eight,  or  more  commonly  in  pairs,  aboot  midsum- 
mer, and  disappear  about  the  latter  end  of  Jnly.    They 
swim  very  deliberately,  and  generally  with  their  upper 
fins  above  water.    Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  sporting 
among  the  waves,  and  springing  several  feet  above  the 
surface*   They  are  pursued  and  taken  by  the  fishermen 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  livers  that  vis* 
cos  sometimes  weighing  a  thoosariU  pounds,  and  yield- 
ing eight  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  of  useless  sediment. 
When  pursued,  they  do  not  quicken  their  motion  till 
the  boat  is  almost  in  contact  with  them,  when  the  har- 
pooner  strikes  bis  weapon  into  the  body,  as  near  the 
gills  as  he  can.  ^  Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  same 
place  till  the  united  strengtli  of  two  men  is  exerted  to 
force  the  instrument  deeper.     Then  they  plunge  head- 
long to  the  bottom,  and  frequently  coil  the  rope  round 
their  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  harpoon 
by  rolling  on  the  ground*    Discovering  that  these  ef- 
forts are  vain,  they  swim  with  such  strength  and  rapi- 
dity, that  one  instance  has  occurred  of  a  basking  shark 
towing  to  some  distance  a  vessel  of  70  tons  burthen, 
against  afresh  gale.   They  sometimes  run  off  with  200 
fiUhoms  of  line,  and  two  harpoons  in  them,  and  will 
employ  the  men  from  12  to  24  boors  before  they  are 
Sttbdued.    A  4arae  tfiih  has  aflforded  the  cantors  a  nro- 
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iiiirtiliieU  fi^  ©f  ^3  Jfmiih    **  A  titftTe  aT  llitii  specie  (ttjri  Dr 
Boii«Fii4iM.$liaw)  VM4  lakea  in  i^Q  y««r  i8>iv  at  Al»liat»bitff  Im 
■■     ¥>      '  DorseUbir^t  »iiU»gled  in  a  fiikiiiif  »«iH5»  awi  ■ft^i'  » 
violent  resistances  was  dratrtced  aaiiore.     It  ia  said  ta 
liavo  recelvect  l^  aiuskat-bails  brCare  U  expited)  its 
kngtlt  mu  28  feetv  and  ili»  €taounv6;rf  naa  in  tba  tbiok- 
e»t  part  ahotU  aa  Ctet ;  Us  teftl^  from  point  lo  poiDt, 
ntar  eigbt  feot  'j  iba  UetK  McordiDg  ta  its  proptiistorv 
viko  tonk  Ibe  pMoa  I*  coonl  tba«i,  ttmonnted  to  iIm 
mimbar  of  four  tboMsaad*^*     l^bei  skk  loakas  cxaaUeRfc 
slMj^reen* 
carcha-  tf'fUte  shark, — Triangular  serrated  teeth,   Thia  ape* 

cies,  60  remarkabto  hr  its  pomraof  destruelioiit  is  it 
native  of  smsI  soai«  but  oecura  more  fre^ueotily  hi  the 
\varm  tbaa  tlMS  cold  latiiudes*    It  arriveo  at  tho  lengtb 
of  mora  tban  ^O  ioot,  and  is  rather  tbiek«r  aad  bfoador 
than  roost  of  ite  congeners.    Tiia  month  is  ver]r  wide^ 
and  furnishod  oo  the  mariim  of  each  jaw  wuU  ftma 
three  to  six  rows  of  strong,  flat,  trtaAgubHr^  sharp^pomt"* 
ed,  and  finely  semited  teetb,  wbkb  can  be  raiacal  or 
depressed  at  pUaauvt.     Tbo  fjtimnl  colottr  of  the  ani- 
mal IS  a  paks  ash^  d:urker  or  browner  on  tli»  upper 
parts.    So  great  is  the  strength  of  the  tail^  that  a  yoimg 
shack  of  six  f«Qt  in  lengih,  ia  abio  by  a  stroke  of  this 
part  to  break  a  maa^s  leg*»  bonce  it  is  aaaal  for  sailors 
to  cut  off  the  tail  the  IiHtaai  they  diag  a  shark  on 
board.     Oillius  quotes  a  spesimen  which  wetiebed  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  another  i«  who^  belly  wa^  found 
an  entire  liuiaao  body ;  ami  Mttllor  asserts,  that  in  oaa 
taken  at  the  i!»le  of  St  Margaret^  there  was  fouad  a 
hoi'se.  which  had  probably  been  thrown  overboard  from 
some  ship »    The  si^ur  of  tlie  fossil  t«etb  of  this  species, 
so  often  foaad  in  the  isle  of  Malta,  Sec  affords  a  con* 
vincing  proof  of  the  enorouuis  speoiroeno  which  hare 
once  existed.   Shirks  are  tile  dread  of  sailors  in  all  hot 
climateSfttliere  they  con^^aolily  attend  tlie  ships,  in  ex- 
pectatioa  of  what  may  drop  overboard  \   and  a  man 
Avho  has  that  misfortune  is  abnast  troitanily  devoured* 
In  the  pearl- fishrvies  of  South  America,  e.very  negro, 
to  defend  himself  aj>ainst  theflo  aaimals,  carries  with  hioi 
iato  the  water  a  sharp  knife,  which,  t^  the  fi^h  oSera 
to  a^ault  him,  ho  endeavours  to  strike  into  its  belly, 
(in  wlAJch  it  generally  swims  ofl'^     The  officers  wbo  are 
in  tho  vessels  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  these  i^oraciana 
creatures,  and  011  discovering  them,  shake  tbe  ropea 
fastened  to  tbo  n<>groes,  to  put  them  on  tbcir  guard* 
Many,   when  tjie  divem  havie  been  in  danger,   have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  water,  with  knives  in  their 
hands,  and  hastened  to  their  deftnce:    but  too  often 
alt   their  dexterity  and  precaution  inive  been  of  no 
avail. 

SaW'^fHiUied  shmrk^  or  «atif^«/i.— With  a  long  flat 
snout,  set  with  teeth  on  both  sides  through  its  wliole 
lengtli.     Inhabits  tbe  southern  nnd  nortliern  oceans, 
grows  to  fifteen  feet  in  lengtb^  and  is  readily  diatin* 
gui«bad  by  its  produced  and  saw>like  snmit,  which  is 
oftoa  pieserved  in  museums. 
acanthias.     Picked  shatk^  ot  picked  Agfish.'^J^oxnaX  fin  spinous; 
hudy  somewhat  round.   Length  from  three  to  ibor  feet ;  - 
colour  brownish  ash  above  and  Mphite  beneatli }  rough, 
with  minute  prickles,  hooked  backwards.     Comnmn  in : 
tho  European  seas  espeoiaUy  about  the  coasts  of  Scot* 
land  nod  N«rway«     When  split  and  dried,  it  is  eateo 
by  tlie  oommon  people* 
squaUna*      A»gel-simpk,  or  ang^lft/i.-^fettiml  fiwi  very  large 
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and  emni^inated  before.      A  deformed  apetieOi  with  v^^^msu 
kiffge  bead  and  pectoral  fins,  and  depressed  body,  attain-  noa*  ( i»h^iv 
lag  la  six  or  eight  feet  in  length.    It  it  a  native  of  the     ""^^  '   ' 
£aropaMi  seaa,  and  is  ex treoM-ly- voracious,  fierce,  and 
daageroaa.     U  pradncca  twelve  ot  thirteen  young  at  a 
birth. 

The  other  known  secies  of  this  genus  are  vu!p€x^ 
stel/ari^  mustciuit^  spwar^  centnna^  phiiippinttx^  cine' 
rertSf  xpMosus^  tsabettii^  cirrhctus^  bar  bat  it  s^  afticanttft^ 
ocellatfiit^  gr/seifs^  amerfranus^  satntmows^  dtnticitlatmn^ 
panchrlatus^  ztbra^romviitnas^  teutact/ktins,  and  semi" 
sagittatus. 

Gen.  14,  Spatularta.  Spsi«Uris. 

Spiracles  single  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  concealed  by 
a  large  gilUcover;  snout  produced,,  and  shaped  like  a 
spatula ;  nMUtb  beneath  tbe  head,  large,  and  for* 
nislied  with  sharp  serrated  teeth. 

Reficuiated  spatuluria.^^la  habit  and  appearance  iliU reticidutc* 
remarkable  species  is  allied  to  the  sharks,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  its  thin  snout,  of  tbe  form  of  a  spatuh, 
and  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  animal.  Its  history  aiid  manners  are  very  impfr« 
fectly  known. 

Gen.  I  J.  Rata.  ^^^^ 

Spiraeleoon  the  under  part  of  tlie  neck,  ten  en  each 
side,  obHque ;  mouth  under  tfve  head,  smafl,  acumi- 
nated, as  if  conttbnons  with  the  )>rea^,  transverse 
and  dentated;  body  thin,  depressed,  am!  of  a  rhom- 
boid figore* 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
aea,  and,  beti^  des^itos^  of  an  air  bladder,  h've  ohittiy 
at  the  bakCqm,  generally  in  deep*  water,  covering  them* 
selves  in  winter  in  sand  or  mad.  They  lire  on  shelf* 
fish^  or  esher  antaMd  sohstancea  that  fiUl  in  their  way. 
Some  of  them  beixmie  of  a  sioe  so  large  as  to  wrigh  two 
bond  red  pomids  aad  npwavdsk  They  seldom  prodnce 
mane  than  one  yeaag  at  a  time,  wiiich^  as  in  the  ahavkf, 
is  inclosed  i«  afoar-comei«d  capsale,  ending  in  slender 
points,  but  not,  as  in  the  former,  fmulured  into-  long 
filaments,  'i'he  liver  is  large,  and  olten  prodaces  a 
great  qnantity  of  oil.     Thsy  are  mosliy  edible. 

Tofjfeda^  iarpedo  ray^  ermmprgy^  cramp  fisA^  &c.—  torpedo^ 
Wiio41y  amaoAh.  The  body  of  this  sptoiea  is  of  a  some- 
what cireulac  form,^  slightly  convex  above,  nmrked 
afeng  each  side  of  the  spire  by  several  small  pores;  about 
eighteen  inebee  or  two  fret  ia  length,  and  Ibr  the  most 
part  of  a  pak  reddiah  brown  on  the  apper  surface, 
sometimes  nmrked  by  five  large  cifcwiar  and  dusky 
spots,  aad  whitish  or  flesh-colaoved  beneath.  It  inha- 
bits aiost  seaa,  but  seema  to  thvtvehest  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, nanaUy  lying  in  water  of  ahaot  forty  fiithoma 
depth,  in  campaivy  with  some  of  its  cewgeoers.  It 
praft  iw  SBsallier  fiah,  which  it  ia  supposed  to  stupefy  by 
ite  electric  or  galaanic  fiioatly.  Tha  propeHy,  wliich 
has  been  so  much  exaggerated  both  hy  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers,  is  oeverthdassv  stiffieiealiy  remarkable. 
From  smne  axpertmentst which  were  made  hy  \lr  Walsh 
on  a  very  stout  and  healthy  fish,  it  appeaiathat  no  fmrk 
oodd  be  discoacred  to  proceed  firoas  it^  and  that  pith- 
balfo  were  navcr  found  to  he  affretad^  Uy  it*  t?lien  in- 
sulated, it  gave  a  sfaoek  ta  peesens^who  treve  likewise 

insuiattd, 
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CmiiUtU  ii<u»lat«dy  ind  even  to  nerertl  ffho  tcmk  hold  of  «tch 
M««  ^  i«lict.  other's  band^s  thtf  it  did  for tjr  or  fift j  timefr  lucoeMive* 
«^  ly,  Bod  witb  very  lictU  d««iHiut««n  of  force.     If  toi>oii-< 
ed  only  with  otie  fiii.fit^»  the  ebock  was  ao  greal  as  to 
be  felt  with  both  baudt.     Ytfi  the  animal  was  not  ablo 
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hafts* 


chus* 


to  transmit  the  shock  across  the  minotest  trad  of  air, 
por  from  one  link  of  a  saiall  cbatn  freely  saspeoded  to 
another,  nor  through  an  aJniost  Mivisible  separation 
made  by  a  penknife  ia  a  slip  of  tJfi-fotl  pasted  on  scaU 
inj?-was« 

5X»/tf«».Back  soiQotK  in  the  middle,  with  one  row  of 
ffptnes.  Common  in  the  European  seas«  The  genersil 
colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a  pale  asb-brown,  varied 
with  Several  du«ky  Modulations,  and  of  the  under  parte 
white,  marked  with  numerous  di^ttant  black  spines*  la 
the  male,  tlus  pectoral  Bos  are  bent  towards  tlieir  tips 
or  edges  with  numerous- small  spines.  In  October,  tbo 
ffkare  is  usually  poor  and  thin,  bat  begins  te  iaiprove 
it)  Nnvember,  and  i^  reckoned  to  be  in  the  bigliest  per^ 
fection  in  May.  ^Vi|loiighl#y  oMke?  mention  of  a  single 
skate  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  which  wss  Sold  in 
the  fiflb  market  at  CfeMBsbi^idge  to  the  cook  of  St  John*s 
College  in  that  university,  and  wa^  foend  auificient 
to  dine  the  wbole  society^  cooetsting'  of  more  .than  1 20 
persons. 

S/iarjhtiosml  ra^.<«— T«b  aouleated  luberdea  along  the 
middle  of  tbe  back*  In  .shops,  resemblea  the  ^reced* 
ing,  but  has  a  longer  afiHl  fihaniier  anoot  in  tlio  Term  of 
a  sffntooa*   Naiive  of  the  MediAonmnean  and  aorthem 

mirahtus.  iJiWotr  r<rj^,^-*B«ck  and  belly*  smootb  j  spmea  at  tJio 
upgion  of  tbe  eyes,  and  a  triple  row  of  tkenv  al  tbe  faiL 
Eacji  of  the  peetmral  fins  is  marked  about  the  middle, 
or  near  the  body,  witb  atUrgQCtecwIar,  oye^sfaapedr  spot, 
eonaisting  of  a  puspUsh  or  du«4(y  cirole^  wi4b  a  whitish 
or  };ellowiah  centre.     Inbabits  Uie  Mediterranean. 

Rough  ray,r^Otke  row  of  prickiss  on  the  back,  and 
tliree  oa  tbe  tail*  Greatly  allied  to  the  tliora-back  ^ 
and  rottfi^  vKib  many  apine^  loksbits  tbe  Medtter* 
ransan  andi  oUier  aeao. 

Siiitg  f^.<^-«Body  smoetb;  hmg  sernHed  apine  ai> 
the  fore  p«rt  of  the  tail  ^  ao  doeaal  fin.  Shape  some^ 
what  rliomboMbil*,  snout  pointed  ;  colour  of  the  body 
yellowikb  olive  above,^  aitd  wintieb  beneath.  Wcik  ira 
long  flAtteaed  apine,  wbieb  is  ftoely  serrated  in  a  reverto 
direction  00  both  sides,  k  is  capable  of  inflicting  very 
seircre  wounds  As  it  is  ana  nelly  cast,  the  new  spine 
sometimes  arrives  aC  a  considerable  siz^  before  tbe  old 
one  drops  off,  io'  which  state  tlie  animal  bas  been  occa«^ 
sionally  describecl  a»  %  distinct  species.  Tboogb  form- 
erly supposed  to  contain  a  very  active  poiaon,  tbb  wea» 
pon  is  found  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  any  vtiroujeua; 
quality.  lababits  tbe  European,  Red,  and  (ndiao-seas, 
and  is  ranked  among  Ibe  edible  rays. 

Thiirn^iark.^^Vutk\y}  teeth  tuberrnbited;  atraof^ 
verse  cavtilage  on  tbe  ftbdosieiK  Beeembles  tbe  enm* 
moa  skate,  but  ia  somewbal  bnoder  in  peoportaon^  and 
is  easily  disttnguisbed  from  itbyth^vorjr sirong  eiiso«d^ 
spines  with*  wluoh  its  opporaurfaee  is  cq[v«vtd«  It  ie  aa 
inhabitant  of  tbo  Meditertoileaa  and  other  sms^  aaid* 
esteensed  as  a  iootk  Tbe  tboni^iback  begina  Id  be  ia: 
season  in  November,  and  continues  so-  later  than  tbo 
skate;  but  tbo  yooof  of'botb  art  good  at  all  timer  of 
tbe  year. 

To  complete  the  specific  coAalflgoe  of  tUs^  goMU*  w». 


b^ve  to  udi/miUmica^  eglanttria^  acus^  wgra^  pktQ^  nt^  CartiUci- 
(krhta^  a/fto,  fHorginata^  chagriftea^  aquUa^  guttataifui*  noesFislis«. 
rwto,  fymna^  eucuims^  Mephm^  iubertvlota,  foeciiina^ 
dioSoiifSf  mamaiiaf  gtonm^fabroniana^  banktiantt^Jimm 
briaittf  macmlaUi^  bkoior^  sine»$u<f  rU/tobtttas^  tkosini' 
onOf  d/iddensit^  and  cuvieri* 


rtibus* 


pistitiacot 


t/avata. 


Pctromy- 
zoa. 


Gen.  l6.  FCTROMVXOK. 

Head  more  slender  than  tbe  body  ^  mouth  larger  above 
than  below }  teeth  orange- coloured,  hollow  within, 
surrounded  with  a  fleshy  rim,  curved  within,  broad 
bebiw ',  seven  sprracles  at  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  a 
fistulous  opening  at  the  back  part  of  tbe  bead  ^  no 
pectoral  or  ventral  fins. 

Lamprty^  great  himpref^  or  Jffa  lamprey^'^^\^tti\i  tnarinus. 
within  covered  with  papillse  \  the  binder  dorsal  (in  su* 
parate  from  tlie  tail*  Io  general  appearanee,  approaches 
nearly  to  the  eel  tribe,  especially  to  the  moramic. 
Though  it  sometimes  exceeds  three  fort  in  Wngtli^  tbe 
British  specimens  are  osually  of  inferior  size*  Its  gene- 
ral colour  is  a  dull  brownisb  olive,  clouded  with  yel- 
lowish white  variegations  ^  the  flns  are  tiagtd  with  duH 
orange,  and  tbe  tail  with  blue.  On  the  top  of  fhe  head 
is  a  small  orifice  for  tbe  disebarge  of  tbo  soperfluoiM 
water  taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  gills.  Among  the  car- 
tilaginous fiihes^  rtOile  ie  so  deeiitute  of  M  appearance 
of  real  bone  as  the  lamprey,  in  which,  the  spine  itself 
14  no  other  than  a  mere  soft  cartilage,  without  any  pro- 
cesses or  protuberances.  The  heart,  instead  of  beitig 
inclosed  in  a  soft  pericardium,  as  in  other  animals,  is 
guarded  by  »  alrOttg  caHabigfnous  oae  >  and  tlie  liven*  is 
of  It  Coo  graso^gtoea  odour*  It  inbabils  tbe  ecean,  aiul 
ascends  rivers  obiefly  dming  the  laitter  end  of  winter 
and  the  ckriy  ntonths  of  spring.  It  is  viviparous  y  and 
tlie  young  are  of  slow  growth*  Thou|^  oafable  of 
swimming  with  rapidity,  it  is  auro  eottiinonly  seen  at- 
tadied  by  tbe  nmutb  te  some  largo  stone  or  otbM*  aebi- 
ataoce^  aiid  that  with  snob  power  of  adbesioif,  tbat  a 
weigbft  of  more  tbsas  twelve  pomido  may  be  rassod  whbr*^ 
out  foSciag  the  isb^  te  fongo  ilo  bold.  It  is  supposed 
to  live  prieeipaUy  oe  womio  and  y<ieeg  fi^k*  Likie  tin 
eel,  it  is*  reinavioiibly  tenadioeo  of  lifs^  the  tfevofal  pertr, 
wlien  cttt  in  ps^oes,  conlinaieg  to  iiiovo>  eed  tbo  bead 
sifeegly  atiodiiog  itself  for  seeeml  boors  te  m  stoee, 
tboo^  by  fiir  tbe  greeter  part  of  tbe  body  be  dut  away 
from  it;  ^*  As  a»  astklo  of  food,  (obaervea  Dr  Shaw), 
tbe  lampeey  bee  for  ewliy  a§os  eminCaiDed  its  orcdil  a« 
an  exqeisiite  daaety;  ead'baeimsfermly  mado  its  appear-, 
ance  et  tbe  most  splendbl  of  our  asicsenteotortiiinments. 
Tbe  death  of  Kiog^  Henry  L  it  is  well  known,  is  at- 
trtbuted  to  a  tioo  huAvioas  iitdolgence  ie  this  bia  fn^ 
voutile  disbi  It  still  cdatimioe  te  be  ie  high  ceteem  y 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr  Peertant,  tbat  tbe  eity  of  Glo^ 
oeeler  coetieeaa  te  sendyearly,  etCbrbtieas,  a  present 
of  a  rich  lampiey  pye  te  the  king^  It  semotsmeo  hnpn 
pens  Chat  tbe  kmpreye  at^that  seasoa  err  so  rare,  tbat  a 
geklee  iedreMfoded  for  tibe  priee  of  e  siegle  fisb.  They 
ere  mast  ia  saasiii  doriof  Mawhy  Apsil^  aed  May,  and 
aid  obeorved  te  be  eMieh  mere  fintt  vrben^esh  arrived, 
from  see  than  wksR  t&ey  bsve  been  e  eonssdorable  time 
in  JFseih  Welor.  Thty  are  tend  lis  soveial  of  the  Bri- 
tish rivevo,  but  tbat  which  is  most  eelobntod  foa  them 
istheSeverm'*^ 

Lesser  lamprey^  or  iampern.-^Tht  binder  dorsal  b^Jluuatilism 

angulated. 


Ciastro- 
bmnohtts. 


HO 

Cvtiiagi.  angolateJ.      From  lO  to  15  incbet  long;   the  back 
w>us  FitSes.  brown  or  duskj,  lometimes  oloaded,  or  mixed   with 
»        blue  'y  the  upper  part  of  the  body  marked  by  numerons 
annular  lines,  and  the  whole  under  sides  silverj.    In- 
habits the  sea,  and  ascends,  in  spring,  most  of  the  £ii- 
ropean  rivers,  in  which  it  is  found  much  more  frequent* 
1 J  and  plentifully  than  the  great  lamprey*    It  is  often 
;  potted  with  the  latter,  and  bysome  preferred  to  it,  on 
.    account  of  its  milder  taste.   The  Dutch  purchase  vast 
quantities  of  this  species  as  bait  for  their  cod  and  tur* 
bot  fisheries.     In  the  river  Bauster,  in  Coorland,  great 
quantities  are  taken  from  beneath  the  ice,  with  nets ; 
they  are  much  larger  than  those  found  elsewhere,  and 
are  packed  in  snow,  and  sent  to  any  distance ;  and, 
when  put  into  cold  water,  recover  themselves.    This 
bpecies  is  so  tenacioos  of  llfci  that  it  will  live  many  days 
out  of  the  water. 
bf^afichia^     Minute  lamprey  or  pride^^^Tbe  hinder  dorsal  fin  li* 
it's.  near  5  the  lips  hehind  lobated.    Has  a  wonn-like  ap* 

pearance;  measures  from  four  to  seven  inches  in  length  } 
IS  not  observed  to  adhere  to  other  bodies }  inhabits  the 
European  rivers,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  Isis  than 
elsewhere,  in  England. 

The  remaining  species  are  pianerif  ruher^  eangn^ 
wgOy  argentcuSf  phimbeuSf  and  bicohr* 

Gen.  17.  Gastrobrakchus. 

Body  eel-shaped  \  mouth  beneath,  with  numerons 
pectinate  teeth}  two  spiracles  beneath  the  abdo- 
men. 

e^cus,  :Blind  gastrobranchud^  Mysine  ^tmna^  Lin.— Li- 

vid, paler  beneath  \  with  eight  beards  at  the  month.'  Bc- 
rooved  to  the  class  of  fishes,  in  consequence  of  DrBloch^s 
accurate  examina^tion  of  its  external  and  internal  struc- 
ture. In  ffeneral  appearance,  in  the  sitnation  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  orange  colour  of  the  teeth,  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  the  lamprey.  Bat  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  total  want  of  eyes,  no  vestige  of  any  such 
organ  being  discoverable  by  the  most  attentive  exami- 
nation. The  body  is  destitote  >of  scales,  lateral  line, 
and  fins, '  except  that  shallow  ^one  which  forms  the  tail. 
'Beneath  the  body,  from  helid  to  taili  mna  a  double  row 
of  equidistant  pores.  The  spiraclefe,  «whicb  are  a  pair 
of  oval  apertures,  are  situated  beneath  the  body,  at  some 
distance  from  the  head.  This  aingalar  species  is  said  to 
enter  into  the  bodies  of  such  fishes  as  it  happens  to  find 
on  the  fishermen's  hooks,  and  which  consequently  have 
not  the  power  of  escaping  its  attack,  and  by  ffuawing 
its  way  through  the  skin,  to  devour  all  the  internal 
parts,  leaving  only  the  bones  and  the  skin  remaining. 
Such  is  its  uncommon  glutinons  naturei  that,  if  put  in- 
to a  large  vessel' of  sea  water,  it  soon  renders  the  whole 
so  viscid,  as  easily  to  be  drawn  out  into  the  form  of 
threads.  It  inhahits  the  northern  seas,  and  seems  also 
to  occur  in  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

dombeyi,  Dombeyan  gastrobranckiiS.^^lieuA  tumid.  Much 
larger  than  the  European  species  ^  the  head  rounded, 
and  larget  than  the  body  y  four  beards  on  the  upper 
Jip,  the  number,  of  those  on  the  lower  uncertain,  the 
specimen  being  described  in  a  dried  state.  Eves  and 
' nostrils  imperceptible.  Native  of  the  Sooth  Ame- 
rican seas.  Observed  by  M.  Dombey,  and  described 
•by  La  Chphie  from  the  dried  skin  in  the  Paris  ma- 
:Seam. 
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Before  we  conclude  this  aftiele,  it  may  be  proper  to  Katundi- 
direct  the  feader^s  attention  to  M.  NouePs  paper  rela-  xatira,  flie. 
tive  to  two  methods  of  multiplying  fishes.  The  first  con^  ofFhhci. 
sists  in  conveying  from  the  lakes  to  the  rivers,  and  from '  ' 

the  rivers  to  the  lakes,  fish  found  only  in  one  of  them  ; 
the  second,  in  introdncing  into  fresh  water,  as  it  were 
insensibly,  and  by  means  of  artificial  ponds,  fish  produ« 
ced  in  salt  water,  giving  the  preference  to  these  spe- 
cies, which,  by  their  habits  and  manner  of  Jivingi 
miriit  be  most  adapted  to  this  kind  of  naturalization. 

The  first  of  these  methods  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised in  Germany,  with  regard  to  the  shad,  in  ponds 
and  clear  stagnant  waters,  with  a  bottom  of  sand  or 
gravel.  Perch  and  trout  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
conveyed  into  lakes  and  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  have 
thriven  remarkably  well.  The  carp,  which  affects  a 
warm  temperatore,  has  been  socccasively  introduced  in- 
to the  rivers  and  ponds  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Eng- 
land. Mk  Poivre  first  brought  the  gourami  of  Ben- 
gal into  the  isle  of  Francoi  where  it  has  greatly  mul- 
tiplied. 

*'  Our  rivers  (says  this  judicious  writer),  do  not 
contain  more  than  about  twenty  indigenous  species,  and 
some  migratory  fishes,  which  at  certain  periods  of  the 
▼ear  ascend  to  a  certain  distance  from  their  mouths,  or, 
like  the  salmon,  swim  towards  their  sources  as  far  as 
they  can.  The  small  rivers  possess  still  fewer  species ; 
the  greatest  part  even  are  confined  to  the  tench,  the 
trout,  eels,  and  some  smaller  fish  of  little  value.  How 
advantageous  would  it  he  to  introduce  into  these  rivers 
a  multitude  of  foreign  fish,  which,  in  these  waters  could 
find  aliment  more  agreeable  to  their  taste,  and  which 
would  enjoy  a  temperature  as  analogous  to  their  wants, 
as  favourable  to  their  reprodoction ! 

**  The  Seine,  which  I  shall  take  as  an  ^  example, 
nourishes  many  species  of  tidmo  and  cyprimss :  but  how 
many  other  fish  of  the  same  kind  might  be  propagated 
in  it !  If  the  Seine  possess  the  salmon,  it  wants  the 
tAymaUuSf  the  umber  of  Auveigne,  tlie  hvareius^  the 
muritna  of  Germany,  the  grsUe  of  Scotland,  the  paia 
of  Swisserland,  ihtjerra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  &c. 
Wb^  should  not  the  carp  of  tho  lago  di  Guarda,  and 
the  tchufariK'-ritter  of  the  lakes  of  Bercbstoldgaden, 
an  excellent  kind  of  salmon,  highly  praised  by  Baron 
do  Moll,  a  naturalist  of  Salzboorg,  succeed  in  France, 
if  that  bottom,  to  which  they  are  most  attached,  were 
procured  for  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevenues  or  the 
y6ges  ?  Why  might  they  not  be  afterwards  gradually 
introduced  into  our  small  rivers  f  Can  it  be  believed, 
that  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  tront  kind,  which  swarm^ 
in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  would  refuse  to  supply  our  co- 
lonies with  their  species  ?  No.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  brin^  thither  that  fecundity,  abun* 
dance,  and  riches,  which  render  them  so  valuable  to 
their  native  streams.  The  case  would  be  the  same  with 
the  boudeiks  and  hiiglings  presented  to  us  by  the  lakes 
of  Swisserland,  and  with  the  gudgeon,  the  cyprinvs 
baUaruSf  and  the  w/mo  umbla^  bred  in  the  rivers  of 
Lower  Germany.  liOt  us  open,  then,  with  these  coun- 
tries a  ^ilosopbical  and  liberal  exchange  of  the  best 
fish  of  France  for  those  of  which  we  wish  to  be  pos-* 
sesaed.*' 

Nature  herself  seems  to  point  to  the  success  of  the 
second  method.    In  many  instances,  salmon  and  stur- 
geon haro  habituated  themselvet  to  a  fredi-water  resi- 
dence. 
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Katanlt-  ^cnce*     PhIUs  JUcovfnd  iht  tea-dog  io  tlie  lake  Bai- 
sniion,  &cc.  kal  y  and  Lmneourt  found  the  herring  in  several  of  the 

of  Fuhet.  rivers  of  North  America*  It  likewise  deserves  to  be 
remarked  that  the  large  plaise,  transported  from  the 
North  sea  to  the  ponds  of  East  Friesland,  have  increas- 
ed, by  myriads,  and  imfiarted  great  valae  to  water  which 
was  formerly  un|anod active* 

*'.In  the  year  I799f  (cootinues  NL  Nooel),  I  bad 
the  honour  of  reading*  io  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Institnte,  a  mlBmoir  on  the  means  and  advan- 
tages of  naturalizing  the  herring,  a  salt-water  fitb^  in 
the  waters  of  the  Seine,  near  its  mouth,  &c.  The  ac- 
connt  of  the  processes  for  i|ccomplishing  this  end,  which 
I  there  pointed  ont,  are  not  susceptible  of  analysis,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  introduced  into  this  essay  j  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  that  the  report  of  La  C^pMe, 
Covier,  and  Tessier,  was  entirely  in  their  favour*  At 
present,  I  am  still  more  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  which  I  then  proposed ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  artificial  ponds  were  formed  on  the  edges  of  ri- 
vers, the  experiment  would  be  attended  with  complete 
success*  '  Every  man,  (says  Dr  Franklin),  who  catches 
a  fish,  draws  from  the  water  a  piece  of  money.*  Let 
not  the  HMxims  and  example  of  tbU  philosopher  bo  lost 
to  posterity }  let  them  rather  produce  fruit,  like  strong 
and  vigorous  seed  sown  in  a  fertile  soil.  Having  ob- 
served in  New  England,  that  the  herrings  ascended 
from  the  sea  into  one  river  of  that  country,  while  a. 


Ill 

•ingle  individoal  wai  lieveraeeo  in  anothef  river,  sepa-  Nataraii- 
rated  from- the  former  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  andsation,  6ce. 
which  communicated  also  with  the  sea,  this  philosopher  <>*  r^hcfc 
took  the  leaves  of  some  plants  on  which  the  herrings 
Iiad  deposited  their  ova,  already  fecundated,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  river  which  was  deprived  of  the  an- 
nual visit  of  these  fish*    Tlie  success  of  this  experinif  nt 
surpassed  bis  expectations }  the  ova  were  completely 
productive  i  and  the  following  year  the  river  was  peor 
pled  with  a  nomerous  slioal  of  herrings,  which,  since 
that  time,  have  continued  to  frequent  it* 

**  This  fish  is  not  the  only  one  which  I  wish  to  see 
naturalized  in  fresh  water ;  to  the  herring  I  would  add 
several  species  of  pleuronectes-^-^Xto  the  mullet,  goby* 
whiting,  gar-fish,  and  perhaps,  one  or  two  species  of 
the  gurnard*  I  would  pay  the  greatest  attention  possi- 
ble to  the  nature  of  the  water  proper  for  each  species* 
This  happr  choice  is  the  principal  condition,  and  that 
which  coald  ensora  success  y  but  I  would  select  io  par- 
ticular for  this  colonization,  the  fish  found  in  lakes, 
which,  though  little  known,  are  more  numerous  than  Is 
commonly  supposed,  and  ought  to  be  so.'' 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  is  susceptible  of 
more  ample  developement,  society  would  gain  an  In-- 
creased  quantity  of  provision,  and  the  naturalist  would 
multiply  his  opportonities  of  observation* 

For  the  modes  of  preserving  fish  in  cabinets,  see< 
P&£S£RTiKG  FM^  means  of* 
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Plate  CCLXXIX. 


Explanation  of  Terms^^^a^  (fig.  2.)  pectoral  fins; 
^,  ventral  fins ;  r,  r,  anal  fins  ;  </,  caudal  fin,  or  tail  j 
r,  ^,  f,  dorsal  fins  ^  j^  bony  plates  that  cover  the  gills  ; 
g^  braochiostegotts  rays  and  I  heir  menibranes  $  A,  late- 
ral or  side  line. 

Fig.  I*  Anguilla  Conger*  Conger  £^/.— ^Example  of 
apodal  fishes,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  wanting* 
The  launce  or  sand*eel,  the  wolf-fish,  and  sword-fish, 
belong  to  this  order. 

Fig*  2*  The  Haddock,  an  example  of  jugular  fishes, 
in  which  the  ventral  fins  ^,  are  placed  before  the  pec« 
toral  fins  a.  To  this  order  belong  the  dragonet,  the 
cod-  fish,  the  blenny,  &c* 

Fig.  3.  The  Fatber-lasher,  an  example  of  thoracic 
fishes,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  a,  are  placed  beneath 
the  pectoral  &;  as  in  the  buirs-head,  the  dory,  the. 
mackrel,  tlie  perch,  &c. 

Fig.  4t  The  Minow,  an  example  of  abdominal  fishes, . 
having  the  ventral  fins  a,  placed  beiiind  the  pectoral 
fins  b.     To  this,  order  belong  the  salmon,  the  herring, 
the  carp,  &c. 

Fig.  5.  The  Dog-fish,  an  example  of  cartilaginous  • 
fishes,  in  whieb  the  muscles  are  supported  by. cartilages 
instead  of  bones,,  and  which  breathe  by  means  of  aper- 
tures placed  near  the  neck  instead  of  gills  \  a  the  lateral 
apertures* 

Fig.  6.  Gymnatus  Elcckrieus^  Electrical  Gymnotus, 
or  Cramp-fish. 

Fig*  7.  Trichiurui  Lepturus^  Silvery  TricbinrQi. 


Fig*  8*  Anarehkhat  Lnpns^  Sea-wolf* 

Fig*  g,  0d<miognathu9  Aeukatut. 

Fig*  10*  Ammodytes  Tohiamu^  Sand-eel. 

Fig*  iz*  Ophidmm  Borbatmn^  Bearded  Ophldium. 

Plate  CCLXXX* 

Fig.  Z2*  5fensqp^jrDii^Aaii0,Tnuiiparent  Steraop- 

tyr. 

Fig.  13.  Leptoeephakit  Monrim^  Morris  Lannoe* 
Fig*  i^k  Stflifphorm$  Chordatui^  Chordated  Style* 

pboms* 

Fig*  15*  CaWtrngmw  Draeuncuhts^  Sordid  Dragonet* 

Fig*  16*  Urono$eoptis  Scaber^  Bearded  8tar-gazen 

Fig*  17*  TraeMnut  Draeo^  Dragon  Weever* 

Fig.  18*  Gatbu  Moha^  Ling* 

Tig.  19*  BUnmus  FhoUM^  Smooth  Blenny* 

Fig*  20*  Bh»riU9  Indkn9^  Indian  Kurtns* 

Fig.  21*  £cAMetffi{e«sof«,LidiAnBemora|OrLong» 

est  Sueking-fisb. 
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Fig.  22*  Confphana  Hippnrui^  Dolphin* 
Fig*  23*  ifacnMir»«jRaf/N^m,Long^tattedLmninset. 
Fig*  .24.  Cottui  Seorpwi^  Lasher,  Bull-bead,  or  Fa- 
ther-lasher* 
Fig.  25*  Scorpana  Amletmaia^  Antennated  Scorpeena. 
Fig*  20*  ZeuM  Faier,  Common  Dorr* 
Fig*  27.  PUuroneete*  Plaic$9a^  Plaise. 
Fig.  28*  Chai^ion  Boiimttu,  Beaked  ChsBtodoo* 
Fig.  29.  Acanihurm  Vmieormtif  Unicom  AcaDtbmrus* 

Fig*  30. 
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Fig.  ^0,  £^'  Americanuit  AmerictD  Kniglit^&sh. 
Fig.  31.  Irichopus  Satjfn/Sf  StXjt  Tikhofau 

Plate  CCLXXXII. 

Fig.  32.  Labrus  CyanopieruSf  Bloe-finocd  Labnu. 
F>g-  33*  Sctana  l/Wnnacti/iifasSiogl^^spotted  ScisBoa* 
Fig.  34*  Perca  Cemtta^  Ruffe,  or  Rofie  Percb. 
Fi  g.  3  5.  Gasteroiteus  Spaackiif  Fifteea*tpiiied  Stio* 
kle-back. 

Fig.  36.  Mmiius  AuHJlammM^  Orifiamma  Surmullet. 
Fig.  37.  TracAsckthjfS  Austraii$. 


Index, 


Fig.  38.  CkAitis  T^enitt,  Sfitkj  locbt. 

Fig.  39*  EsiKP  Aure^vkidiM^  Gold»greni  Pike. 

Fig.  40.  Esocaimi  VdUanM^  Ooeauic  FIjbg-fiftb. 


Plate  CCI4XXXIIL 

Fig.  41.  Osiradon  Comutus^  Homed  Tmnk^'fisb. 
Fig.  42.  Diodon  Brevity  Sbort  8oa-fisb. 
Fig.  43.  Ceniriseu*  SooiopaSf  Snipe  Centriscnt. 
Fig.  44*  Pegatus  Dracoms^  Dragon  Pegaaus. 
Fig.  45.  Aectpenur  Hum^  Icinglaaa  Sturgeon. 
Fig.  46.  Squah$  Canicuiaf  Pantber  Sbark. 


INDEX. 


A 

ABDOMINAliih^f  order  of, 
Acant/ionotuSf  characters  of, 

species  of, 
AcanthumSj  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Aceipenser^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Age  of  fishes, 
Amia^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
AmmodyteSf  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Anarchkkas^  cbanicters  of^ 

species  of, 
AnabiepSj  characters  of^ 

species  of, 
Anatomy  of  fishes. 
Anchovy^  see  Civpea^ 
Ancient  writers  on  fislies, 
Angel'fiih^  see  Ch^gtodon^ 
Aj^ai  fishes,  order  of, 
Argentina^  'obaractors  of^ 

species  of, 
Artedi,  a  writer  «n  fisbas, 
Atherina^  obaracters  of, 
species  of^ 
B 
BaiisteSf  characters  0^ 

species  of, 
Band-fish^  see  Capola^ 
BelanU  history  of  fishes. 
Bleak,  see  Cyprinus^ 
Blennioides^ 
Blennius^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Bodianus^  eharacters  of, 

species  of. 
Body  of  fishes,  form  of. 
Branchial  operctes, 

membrane, 
Bream^  sec  Cyprinus^ 
Bullhead^  see  Cottut^ 

C 
CailiortymuSf  characters  of, 
species  of. 


Carpf  see  Cyprinus^  p.  loa 

p.  96  remarkably  prolific,  ib. 

99  Cartilaginous  fishes,  order  of,  103 

ib.  GepoiOf  characters  of,  87 

91  .               species  of,  ib. 

ib.  CentriscuSf  characters  of,  X04 

X06  species  of,  ib. 

ib.  CentrogastcTj  characters  of,  95 

78,  79  species  of,  ib. 

97  CephafttSf  characters  of,  104 

lb.  species  of,  ib. 

8x  Chtetodon^  characters  of,  91 

82  species  of,  ib. 

8x  Ckarr^  see  tSb/mo,  ^7 

ib.  red,  ib. 

07  Chinese  trumpet- fish,  see  Fistularia^     99 

•   il^  Circulittion  in  fishes  slow,  74 

tS8—- 73  Civpea^  characters  of,  XOK 

X02  species  of,  ib. 

66  Coal'JUh^  see  Gadus^  84 

9X  Co^f/iV,  characters  of,  96 

79  species  of,  ib. 

109  Cod,  common,  sc«  GaduSf  84 

ib.  Chubf  see  Cyprinua^  102 

66  Cock-ffaddle^  see  Cycloptervs^  105 

XpQ  Conger  eel,  species  of  mursena,  80 

ib.  Coryphcena^  characters  of,  88 

species  of,  ib. 

X04  bippurns,  or  dolphin,  histo* 

ib.  ry  of,  ib. 

87  Coitus^  characters  of,  89 

66  species  of,  ib. 

X02  Cratnp^shj  see  Gymnotvs^  80 

£5  CyciopteruSf  characters  of,  X05 

86  species  of,  ib. 

ib.  CyprinuSf  characters  of,  X02 

94  species  of,  ib. 
ib. 

68  D 

69  Diodon^  characters  of,  104 
ib.  species  of,  ib. 

X02  Dolphin^  see  Corj^phcena^  88 

89  Dory^  see  Zevs,  89 

Dragon  weever,  see  Trachinus^  84 

83  Drogonet,  see  Caliionymus^  -83 

ib.  Duration  or  age  of  fishes,               78,  79 


Echeneitf  characters  of,  p.  88 

species  of,  ib. 
remora,  singular  hiatorj  of,  ib. 
Eelf  snake,      1 

common,  >  see  Myraena^  78 
conger,     J 

sand,  see  Ammodytes^  8x 

Eiops^  characters  of,  xoo 

species  of,  ib« 

Eques,  characters  of,  91 

species  of,  ib. 

EsoXf  characters  of,  5)9 

species  of,  ib. 

ExocoetMf  characters  of,  xoo 

species  of,  ib. 

Eyes  of  fishes,*  anatomy  of,  69 


Fi/c'Jish^  see  Bai'stet^  104 

Fins  of  fishes,  70 

FisheSf  ancient  writers  on,  66 

moderns,  ib. 

history  of,  by  Belon,  ib. 

Rondelet,'  67 

Aldrovandua,  ib. 

WiHooghby,  ib. 

Artedi,  ib« 

arrangement  of,  by  Klein,  ib. 

Linnscns,  ib. 

La  Cip^de  on,  ib. 

Pennant,  ih. 

anatomy  of,  68 

form  pf  the  body  of,  ib. 

bead  of,  ib. 

eyes  of,  6g 

ppercles  of,  ib. 

branchial  membrane  of,  ib. 

trunk  of,  ib. 

fini  of,  70 

skeleton  of,  71 

muscles  of,  ib. 

▼iscera  of,  72 

pbysioiogy  of,  73 

respiration  of,  ib. 

effects  of  air  on,  ib. 
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P'74 
ib. 

75 
ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

76 

77 
ib. 

lb. 

79 
ib. 

ig 

90 

100 


Index. 

Fishes^  sense  of  seeing  of, 

hearing  off 
touch  of, 
taste  of, 
smelling  of, 
motions  of, 

instruments  of  motion  of, 
migration  of, 
mostly  voracious, 
oviparous, 
eggs  of,  immense, 
great  age  of  some, 
systematic  exposition  of, 
orders  of, 
Fiiiularia^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Flounder^  sec  PkuronecteSf 
Flying-Jukf  see  Exocoetus^ 

G 

GaJut^  characters  of,  84 

species  of,  ib« 

GasierosteuSf  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Gcutrobranchus^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Gi7/r,  the  organs  of  respiration  in 

fishes, 
Gilt-headf  see  Sparus^ 

greatly  prized  by  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  ib« 

GobtomoruSf  characters  of,  80 

species  of,  ib. 

Gobiuif  characters  of,  88 

species  of,  ib. 

Gold-JUh^  or  gold-carp,  see  Ct^rinus^  102 

GcmpkosuSf  characters  of, 

species  of. 
Graylings  see  Sahm^ 
Gudgeon^  sea,  or  goby,  see  Gobiut^ 
Gurnard^  see  Trigla^ 
GymnetniSf  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Gtfmnotuif  characters  of, 
species  of. 


95 
ib. 

no 

ib. 

73 
92 


lb. 
98 

88 

96 

87 
lb. 

80 

ib. 


H 
Haddock^  see  GaduSf 
Hake^  species  of  gadtts, 
He€ui  of  fishes,  anatomy  of, 
Hearingt  sense  of,  in  fishes, 
Heart  of  fishes,  anatomy  of, 
Herrings  see  Clupeaj 
history  of, 
first  pickled, 
HolAuit  see  Pkuronecies^ 
Holoccntrus^  characters  of, 
species  of. 


84 

85 
68 

74 
7a 

lOX 

ib. 
ib. 

91 

94 
ib. 


IcAthj/olqgff  definition  of,  66 

difficulties  in  the  stndy  of,  ib. 

Itnmtnsetf  see  Macrourui^  88 

Jugular  fishes,  order  of,  $3 
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K 

Knight-Jish^  see  Eques^  p.  91 

Kuriu9f  characters  of,  87 

species  of,  ib. 


LabruSf  characters  of, 

species  of. 
La  CSpidcj  a  writer  on  fishes, 

his  arrangement. 
Lamprey^  or  sea-lamprey,  see  Petro* 

myTum^ 
Lepioeephaiu9^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
^^t  species  of  gadus, 
Loche^  see  Cohitis^ 
Lonchurus^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Lophius^  characters  of, 

species  of, 
Loricaria^  characters  of, 

species  of. 
Lump-fish^  or  lump-sucker,  see  Cyclop* 

teruSf  X05 


£ 

109 

fb^. 
84 
96 

lb. 

ib. 

97 

ib. 


M 

MacrouruSf  characters  of,  88 

species  of,  ib. 

Mackrelf  see  Scomber^  95 

Membrane^  branchial,  69 
Merian^  Mad.  too  credulous  on  the 

transformation  of  fishes,  ^8 
Metamorphoses  of  fishes,  ib. 
Miller's  thumb,  see  Gobtus^  88 
Models  writers  on  fishes,  66 
MinoWf  see  Cyprinus^  X02 
MormyruSf  characters  of,  103 
species  of,  ib. 
Motion  of  fishes  very  rapid,  75 
instruments  of,  ib. 
Migration  of  fishes  doubted,  76 
Monopterus^  characters  of,  80 
species  of,  ib. 
Morris  launce,  see  Leptocephalus,  83 
Mugtlf  characters  of,  100 
species  of,  ib. 
MuUuSf  characters  of,  96 
species  of,  ib. 
barbatns,  esteemed  much  by 
the  Bomans,  ib. 
Multiplication  of  fishes,  methods  pro- 
posed, 1 10 
Jfunena,  79 
helena,  a  Roman  luKury,  ib. 
Muscles  of  fishes,  71 

N 
Nouelf  M.  his  plan  for  the  multipU- 

cation  of  fishes,  no 

Nourishment  of  fishes,  77 

^     O 

OdontognathuSf  characters  of^  8t 

species  oi^  ib. 

t 
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Old'Wifef  see  Balistes^  p.  104 

OpercUs^  branchial,  69 

OphicephaluSf  characters  of,  93 

species  of,  ib. 

Ophidiumf  characters  of,  82 

species  of,  ib. 

Orders  of  fishesi  characters  of,  79 

Of^gfoiM  of  fishes,                                -  72 

Ostracionf  characters  of,  103 

species  of,  ib. 

Ova  of  fishes,  evolntion  of,  77 

number  of,  immense,  78 
are  deposited  in  diflPer- 

ent  seasons,  ib. 
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iebthye-  ICHTHTOPH IlGI,  Fisn-EATtts,  a  name  givan 
-^JJ*^  to  a  people,  or  rather  toteveral  difctent  people,  who 
^IS.^'  liTcd  wholly  «n  fifshts;  ttwiWOird  is  Greek,  compounded 
of  tfjhi^  piscii^  "  ftsh,"  and  ^uyu^  edere^  **  CO  eat.»» 

1^  Icbthyopbftgi  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed 
by  Sanson  in  the  frbtHreei  1^  Manqoin  niU  X«tittfng. 
Agatbarcides  lealls'all  tfie  ivbabttaiUs  between  Carma- 
nia  and  Gedrosia  by  the  name  Ichttyophqgi* 

From  the  accoants  given  us  bf  tbe  Ichtbyophftgi  by 
Herodotus,  ^rtbis,  'MiBat,  iPln^artb,  &c.  it  appears 
ifldeed  that  tbey  Inid  toifttle,  but  that  they  made  no  use 
iof  them,  excepting  l»  fbed  tbeirtsb  withal.  They  made 
their  hooses  of  large  fish-bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  «ff* 
ving  them  for  tbetr  beams.  The  ja^va  of  these  animals 
"Sferred  tbem  hr  dooi^  *,  and  Ibe  mmtars  therein  tbey 
poQfided  their  fish,  tind  baked  it  at  the  sun,  were  noth- 
ing else  hot  their  verMbrss. 

ICHTHYPEWA,  an  oM  term  ib  Natural Bhiory, 
irbich  i»  •ypKisd  by  Dr  Mill  to  the  bony  palaUs  and 
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moOtlMi  «f  iifshes,  usually  met  with  either  fijssil,  in  sin*  Icbtbtpc*- 
%te  fwoes,  or  i«  ^agments.    They  are  of  the  same  sub- 


sUrnoe  wilb  the  bufonitsi  -y  and  are  of  very  vttioOs  6»         I 
guws  *«•«  *>road  and  ehiirt,  others  longer  «nI  el^nder^  .^_?^ 
•Ofwe^vM-y  gibbose,  and  others  plainly  avcbed..    Tbey       • 
atte  Nkvwise  of  iMnous  sixe«t,  from  the  tenth  of  an  ineb 
lo  two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  brettdtb. 

ICK£NlLO<^TRE£nr^  is  tbat  old  Roman  highway^ 
deDMnlDslted  from  the  Itentans,  which  extended  fvom 
Yarwwoth  in  Norfolk,  ibe  east  part.of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordshire^  g^^ittft  «Mfe  ia. 
the  w^y  to  several  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Ickiiii||tbam^ 
and  Iok]et»n-4B  tbat  kingdom.  From  Rstriey  tm  Roy* 
ston  it  divides  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hert* 
Isrd.  From  lokleTord  it  runs  by  Tring,  crdfeises  Bucks 
and  Oxfordshire,  passes ^he  Thames  at  Goriag»  nud ex- 
tends to  the  v;e6t  part  of  BaglJ^nd, 

IGOLMKIL.     See  Iona. 

ICONIUM,  at  presfia  CoGKi,  formerly  ^e  eapital 
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fooaium,  ^i^T  ^f  hytkwh  in  Asia  Mioor.  St  Paul  coming  to 
IcoMoclikfi.  Iconium  (Acts  xiii,  51.  xiv,  i.  &c.)  in  tlie  ytRV  of 
to  Christ  45,  coaverted  many  Jtwn  aud  Gentiles  there. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  his  first  journey  to  this  city,  he 
converted  St  Theclat  "^  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  But  some  incredulous  Jews  ex- 
cited the  Gentiles  to  rise  against  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
so  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  ofTerlng  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
fly  for  security  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  St  Paul 
undertook,  a  second  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
51  ;  but  we  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey,  which 
relate  peculiarly  tn  Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclast-^,  breakers  of 
inriagefl  ;  a  name  which  the  church  of  Bome  gives  to 
all  who  rrject  the  fi^e  of  images  in  religious  matters.-— 
The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  iuu/f^  dnogo^  and 
«A4iruf,  rumpere^  *•  to  break." 

In  this  sense,  not  only   the  reformed,  but  some  of 
the  eastern  churches, are  called  Iconoclastes^iknA  esteem- 
ed by  them   heretics,  as  opposing  the  worship  of  the 
^tmages  of  God  and  the  saints,  and  breaking  their  fi- 
gares  and  representations  in  churches. 

The  opposition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reigo  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  worship  of  them  became  common. 
See  Image.     But  the  tumults  occasioned  by  it  were 
^aelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  in  71J,  deprived  Bar- 
danes of  the  imperial  throne.     The  dispute,  however, 
broke  oat  with  redoubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
who  issued  out  an  edict  in  the  year  726,  abrogating,  as 
some  say,  the  worship  of  images,  and  ordering  all  the 
images,  except  that  of  Cbrist^s  crucifixion,  to  be  re- 
moved oat  of  the  churches^  but  according  to  others,  this 
edict  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of 
adoration  or  worship.  This  edict  occasioned  a  civil  war, 
which  broke  oat  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
by  the  soggestions  of  the  priests  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.     The  civil 
commotions  and  insurrections  in  Italy  were  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  Boman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.     Leo 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  subjects  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and  rising  in  arms 
cither  massacred  or  banished  all  the  emperor^s  deputies 
and  officers.    In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  Leo 
aiaembled  a  conncil  at  Constantinople  in  730,  which  de- 
graded Germanns,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patron  of  images  ;  and  he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be 
pablicly  burnt,  and  inflicted  a  variety  of  severe  punish- 
ments upon  such  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.    Hence  arose  two  factions  ^  one  of  which  adopted 
the  adoration  and  worship  of  images,  and  on  that  account 
were  called  iconoduH  or  icotiolatree ;  and  the  other  main- 
tained that  such  a  worship  was  unlawful, and  that  nothing 
was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of  Christians  than  to  demolish 
and  destroy  those  statues  and  pictures  which  were  the 
eccaaions  of  this  gross  idolatry  \  and  hence  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  titles  of  iconomachi^  (from  iis«r, 
fmafrt^  and  ^x^,  /  coniend^^  and  iconoclasta*  The  zeal 
of  Gregory  II.  in  favour  of  image  worship,  was  not 
only  imitated,  but  even  surpassed  by  his  successor  Gre- 
gory III.  in  consequence  of  which  the  Italian  provin- 
ces were  torn  from  the  Grecian  empire, 
Constantioey  called  Copronymus^  from  Mr^iii  "  ster- 
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CUB,**  and  svi^,  ^*  name,**  becaosa  he  wai  i«id  to  have  ieoM»f>1a«« 
defiled  the  sacred  font  at  his  baptism,  succeeded  his       te«i 
father  Leo  in  741,  and  in  754  convened  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  seventh 
f£cumenicai   council,  which   solemnly  condemned   the 
worship  and  use  of  images.     Those  who,  notwithstand- 
ing this  decree  of  the  council,  raised  commotions  in 
the  state,  were  severely  punished  \  and  new  laws  were 
euactrd,  to  set  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monastic  rage. 
Leo  IV,  who  was  declared  emperor  in  775,  pursued 
the  same  measures,  and  had  recourse  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Christian  church.     Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
poisoned  her  husband  in  780;    assumed  the  reins  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her   son    Constantine, 
and  in  786  summoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bit|iynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  second  Nktne  councii,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  against  the  new  ido- 
latry, restored  the  worship  of  images  and  of  the  cross, 
and  denounced  severe  punishments  against  those  who 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  oQect  of  religious 
adoration.     In  this  contest,  the  Britons,  Germans,  anil 
Gauls,  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
continued  in  churches,  but  they  considered  the  worship 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  oflensive  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.    Charlemagne  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mediator  in  this  controversy :   he  ordered  four  books 
concerning  images  to  he  composed,  refuting  the  rea- 
sons urged  by  the  Nicene  bishops  to  justify  the  wonhip 
of  images,  which   he  sent  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon- 
tiflf  in  790,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  ap- 
probation of  the  decrees  of  the  last  council  of  Nice. 
Adrian  wrote  an  answer  j   and  in  794,   a  council  of 
300  bishops,  assembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Francfort 
on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
four   books,  and  solemnly  condemned   the  worship   of 
images.     In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banishment 
of  Irene,  the  controversy  concerning  images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  centnry,  with  various  and 
uncertain  success.     The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idoU* 
trous  worship.     His  successor,   Michael  Cnropalatei, 
surnaroed  Rhar^abe^  patronized  and  encooraged  it.  Bat 
the  scene  changed  on  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian to  the  empire  \  who  assembled  a  oooncll  at  Con- 
'  stantioople  in  814,  that  abolished  the  decreet  of  the 
Nicene  conncil.   His  successor  Michael,  surnamed  Bai* 
Ifus,  disapproved  the  worship  of  imagea,  and  bis  son 
Theophllus  treated  them  with  great  severity.     How- 
ever, the  empress  Theodora,  after  bis  death,  and  du- 
ring the  minority  of  her  son,  assembled  a  cooncll  at 
Constantinople  in  842,  which  reinstated  the  decrees  of 
the  second   Nicene  council,   and   encouraged   image 
worship  by  a  law.     The  council  held  at  the  same  placa 
under  Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees.     In  commemoration  of  tbia  coaneil,  a 
festival  was  instltoted  by  the  superstitlotts  Greeks,  call- 
ed the  Jeasi  of  orthodoxy.    The  Latins  were  generally 
of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  suffered  as  the  jaeaiui 
of  aiding  the  memory  of  th,e  faitbfol,  and  of  calling 
to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous 
actions  of  the  persons  whom   they  represented ;  but 
they  detested  aU  tbon^tt  of  pajbg  tbem  tbe  leait 
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feoiiocliu.  narks  ef  religious  homage  or  adoration.    The  coun- 

Ui       cil  of  Paris,  assembled  in  824  by  Loais  the  Meek^  re- 

I    .     solved  to  allow  the  use  of  images  in  the  chnrches,  but 

|J2J"lI|[j*^  severely  prohibited  rendering  them  relif^ious  worship. 
'  "~  Nevertheless,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century, 
the  Gallican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  religious 
homage  to  the  images  of  saints,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations.  How- 
ever, the  Iconoclasts  still  had  their  adherents  among 
the  Latins  ;  the  most,  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius 
bishop  of  Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and 
6.ven  the  cross,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  churches,  and 
committed  to  the  flames ;  and  he  wrote  a  treatise,  in 
which  he  declared  both  against  the  ase  and  worship  of 
them.  He  condemned  relicks,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  saints ;  and  to 
his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  bis  death,  much  less  infected  with  superstition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  controversy  con- 
cerning the  sanctity  of  images  was  again  revived  by 
Leo  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  nth  century,  on 
occasion  of  the  emperor  AIexius*s  converting  the  fi- 
gures of  silver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches 
into  money  in  order  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
slate.  The  bishop  obstinately  maintained  that  he  bad 
been  guilty  of  sacrilege  ;  and  published  a  treatise,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  in  these  images  there  resided 
an  inherent  sanctity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Cbri* 
stians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  persons  repre- 
sented by  these  images,  but  extended  to  the  images 
themselves.  The  emperor  assembled  a  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  determined,  that  the  images  of  Christ 
and  of  the  saints  were  to  be  honoured  only  with  a  re- 
lative worship  'f  and  that  invocation  and  worship  were  to 
be  addressed  to  the  saints  only  as  the  servants  of  Cbrist| 
and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him  as  their  ma- 
ster. Leo,  dissatisfied  even  with  these  absurd  and  sa- 
perstitioas  decisions,  was  sent  into  banishment.  In  the 
western  church,  the  worship  of  images  was  disapproved 
and  opposed  by  several  considerable  parties,  as  the  Pe- 
trobosfians,  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  &c  till  at  length 
this  idolatrous  practice  was  entirely  abolished  in  many 

?arts  of  the  Christian  world  by  the  Reformation.    See 
MAGE. 

ICONOGRAPHIA  (derived  from  imf,  *«  image,** 
and  yittf*ff  *^  I  describe),  the*  description  of  images  or 
ancient  statues  of  marble  and  copper  j  also  of  busts  and 
semi-busts,  penates,  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOLATR^,  or  Iconolaters  (from  ii»«f 
and  X»n^vmf  **  I  worship,**)  or  IcoNODULl  (from  tutm 
and  iux$«ft  **  I  serve  j**)  those  who  worship  images  :  A 
name  which  the  Iconoclastes  give  to  those  of  the  Ro« 
roish  communion,  on  account  of  their  adoring  images, 
and  of  rendering  to  them  the  woraliip  only  due  to  God. 
See  IcoKoci^ASTS  and  Imaoe. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  Geometry^  a  regular  solid, 
consisting  of  20 .  triangular  pyramids,  whose  vertices  ^ 
meet  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere  aupposed  to  circumscribe 
it ',  and  therefox^  have  their  height  and  bases  equal  $ 
wherefore  the  solidity  of  one  of  thdse  pyramids  mnlti* 
^ed  by  20,  the  number  of  bases,  gives  the  solid  con- 
tents of  the  icosahedron. 

ICOSANDSIA  (from  mm^  **  twenty,**  and  mncr 
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**  a  man  or  husband**)  \  the  name  of  the  1 2th  class  in  Icosandria 
Linn9eu8*s  sexual  method,  consisting  of  plants  with  her-        | 
maphrodite  flowers,  which  are   furnished  with  20  or 
more  stamina,  that  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of 
the  cal^x  or  petals.     See  Botany,  p.  192. 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect  who  lived 
about  430  B.  C.  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and 
among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

IDA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  mountain  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Crete  where  broadest ;  the  highest  of  all 
in  the  island  ;  round,  and  in  compass  60  stadia  (Stra- 
bo)  \  the  nursing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb 
was  visited  in  Varro*s  time.— -Another  Ida^  a  mountain 
of  Mysia,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains  (Homer, 
Virgil),  extending  from  21eleia  on  the  south  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyzicus  to  Lectum  the  utmost  promontory  of 
Troas,  The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the  source 
of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois,  Sea* 
roander,  ^sopus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  was  covered  with 
green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extensive  view  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  adjacent  conn-' 
tries  \  from  which  reason  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods' 
during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer.  The  top> 
was  called  Gargara  (Homer,  Strabo)  ;  and  celebrated 
by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paris  00  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  ^  to  the 
last  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference. 

IDALIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  promontory 
on  the  east  side  of  Cyprus.  Now  Capo  di  Griego  ; 
with  a  high  rugged  eminence  rising  over  it,  in  the  form 
of  a  table.  It  was  sacred  to  Venus  ;  and  hence  the 
epithet  Idalia  given  her  by  the  poets.  The  eminence 
was  covered  by  a  grove ;  and  in  the  grove  was  a  lit- 
tle tewn,  in  Pliny*s  time  extinct.  Idatia^  according 
to  Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  spot  sacred  to  the  god- 
dess. 

IDEA,  the  rtflez  perception  of  objects,  after  the 
original  perception  or  impression  has  been  felt  by 
the  mind*  See  Metaphysics,  passim;  and  Logic, 
Part  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  is  it- 
self^ and  not  any  thing  else  \  in  which  sense  identity 
differs  from  similitude^  as  well  as  diversity.  See  Me- 
taphysics. 

IDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar,  were  eight 
days  in  each  month  \  the  first  of  which  fell  on  the  1 5th 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  on  the  ijtb 
day  of  the  other  menths.^-The  origin  of  the  word  is 
contested.  Some  will  have  it  formed  from  Ait,  **  to 
***  by  reason  the  full  moon  was  commonly  seen  on 
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the  days  of  the  ides ;  others  from  i4}«f ,  **  species,  fi- 
gure,** on  account  of  the  image  of  the  fall  moon  then 
visible  :  others  from  iduOum  or  ovis  idulis^  a  name  gi- 
ven by  the  Hetrurians  to  a  victim  offered  on  that  day 
to  Jupiter :  others  from  the  Hetrurian  word  idtut^  i.  e* 
divido  ;  by  reason  the  ides  divided  the  moon  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts. 

The  ides  came  between  the  Kal^hDS.,  and  the 
NOKEs;  and  were  reckoned  backwards*  Thus  they 
called  the  14th  day  of  March,  May«  Jdly,  and  October, 
and  the  X2th  of  the  other  months,  the  pridie  idus,  or 
the  day  before  the  ides  y  the  next  preceding  day  they 
called -the  tertia  idus :  aad  so  on,  reckoning  always 
backwards  till  they  came  to  the  NoNXs.  This  method 
of  reckoning  time  is  still  retained  in.  the  chancery  of 
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RoiMy  and  in '  the  kalendar  of  the  Brevury.— The 
id«s  of  Maj  irere  consecrated  to  Mercury  :  the  ides 
of  March  were  ever  esteemed  unhappy,  after  Cseaar^s 
murder  on  that  day  :  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June 
was  reckoned  fortunate  for  those  who  entered  into  ma* 
trimony  :  the  ides  of  August  were  consecrated  to  Di» 
ana,  and  were  observed  as  a  feast  day  by  the  slaves* 
On  the  ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for 
appointing  the  magistrates,  who  formerly  entered  into 
their  offices  on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  those  of 
March* 

IDIOCY,  a  defect  of  understanding.  Both  idiocy 
and  lunacy  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  crimes  ;  (see 
C&IME,  par*  «/<.).  For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics, 
which  may  aho  be  easily  adapted  to  idiots,  is,  thatyii- 
rtatiisjurore  soium  puniiyr.  In  criminal  cases,  tbere- 
ttMc'trom-fore^  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their 
s_  ..  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  committed  when  under  these  incapacities  : 
DO,  not  even  for  treason  itself.  Also,  if  a  man  in  his 
sound  memory  commits  a  capital  oflfence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to 
be  arraigned  for  it :  because  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And 
if,  after  be  has  pleaded,  the  prisoner  becomes  road,, 
he  shall  not  be  tried :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de« 
fence  ?  If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  loses- 
his  senses  before  judgment,  judgment  shall  not  be  pro* 
nounoed ;  and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non- 
sane  memory,  execution  shall  be  stayed :  for  perad- 
venlure,  says  the  humanity  of  the  Englinh  law,  had 
the  prisoner  been  of  sound  memory,  he  might  have  al* 
leged  something  in  stay  of  judgment  or  execution.  In- 
dMd,  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  A^IIL  a  statute 
was  made,  which  enacted,  that  if  a  person,  being  com- 
pos  mentis^  should  commit  high  treason,  and  after  fall 
into  madness,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  absence,  and 
should  suffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfect  memory. 
But  this  savage  and  inhum<tn  law  was  repealed  by  the 
statute  I  &  a  Ph.  &  M.  c.  lo.  For,  as  is  observed  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  *'  the  execution  of  an  ofleoder  is 
for  example,  ut  potmi  ad  paucoSf  meifis  ad  nmnes  per* 
^emat :  but  so  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed  } 
bot  should  be  a  miserable  spectacle,  both  against  law, 
and  of. extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be  no 
example  to  others.**  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  wbe* 
tber  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  shall  be  tried  by 
m.  jury.  And  if  he  be  so  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or  ab- 
solute insanity,  excuses  from  the  guilt,  and  of  course 
frpm  the  punishment,  of  any  criminal  action  commit- 
ted under  such  deprivation  of  the  senses  j  but  if  a  lu- 
natic bath  lucid  intervals  of  understanding,  he  shall  an- 
swer for  what  he  does  in  those  intervals,  as  if  he  had 
no  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  ease  of  absolute  jmadmrn, 
aa  they  are  not  answerable  for  their  actions,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  acting  upless  under  pro- 
per controul ;  and,  in  particular,  they  ongjit  not  to  be 
suffered  to  go  loose,  to  the  terror  of  the  king*s. subjects. 
It  was.  the  doctrine  of  our  ancieat  law,  that  persons  de- 
prived of  their  reason  might.be  confined  till  they  re- 
covered their  senses,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of  a 
commisstoo  or  other  special  authority  from. the  crown  ;. 
and  now,  by  the  vagrant  acts,  a  fflethod  is  chalked  out . 
for  imprisoning,  fcbainiiig,  and  sending  them  to.. their 
pmer  homes* 
The. matrimonial  contract  likewise 4nuinot  take  plaice- 
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in  a  state  of  idiocy*     It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that     Mio<^. 
the  issue  of  an  idiot  was  legitimate,  and  his  marriage  >      \     J 
valid*    A  strange  determination  !  siqce  consent  is  ab- 
solutely   requisite   to  matrimony,  and   neither    idiots 
nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  consenting  to  any  thing. 
And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much   more  sen- 
sibly, when  it  made  such  deprivations  of  reason  a  pre- 
vious impediment,  though  not  a  cause  of  divorce  if 
they  happened  after  marriage.     And  modern  resolu- 
tions have  adhered  to  the  sense  of  the  civil  law,  by  de- 
termining that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,^  not  being  in 
a  lucid  interval,  was  absolutely  void.     But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  exact  state  of  the  party *s  mind  : 
at  the  actual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac- 
count (concurring  with  some  private  family  reasons*),  •  See  PW- 
the  statute  15  Geo*  11.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  tlieva<f  acf«. 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  persons  under  phrensies  (ipjGc^I'* 
found  lunatics  under  a  commission,  or  committed  to^*^* 
the  care  of  trustees  under  any 'act  of  parliament)  before 
they  are  declared  of  sound  mind  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, or  the  majority  of -.Sttch  trustees,  Miall  be  totally 
void.  . 

Idiotaand  persons  of  lionsane  memory,  as  well  as  in- 
fants and  persons  under  duress,  are  not  totally  disabled 
either  to  convey  or  purchase,  but  suh  modo  only.  .  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchases  are  voidable,- bnt  not 
actually  void*  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot, 
may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  acts.  But  it  bath  been 
said,  that  a  non  compos  himself,  though  lie  be  after- 
wards brought  to  a  right  mind,  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  bis  own  insanity  in  order  to  avoid  such  grant: 
for  that  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to  stoltify  himself,  or 
plead  his  own  disability.  The  progress  of  this  notion 
is  somewhat  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non. 
compos  was  a  sufficient  plea  to  void  a  man^s  own 
bond :  and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  register  for  the  alie- 
nor himself  to  recover  lands  alienated  by  him  during  his 
insanity ;  dumjuii  non  compos  mentis  sua^  ut  dicit^  &c» 
But  under  Edward  III.  a  scruple  began  to  arise,  whe- 
ther a  man  should  be  permitted  to  blemish  himself,  by 
pleading  his  own  insanity  ;  and,  afterwards,  a  defend- 
ant in  assize  having  pleaded  a  release  by  the  plaintiff 
since  the  last  contmuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
plied {pre  tenuSf  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourned 
the  assize }  doubting,  whpther  as  the  plaintiff  was  sane 
botli  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  he- 
should  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva* 
tion  of  reason;  and  the  qnestioii  was  asked,  hew  he 
came  to  remember  to  release,  if  out  of  his  senses  when 
he  gave  it  ?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  reasoning 
(that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  disable  himself,  by  « 

pleading  bis  own  incapacity,  because  be  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  such  a  situation)  was  seriously  adopt- 
ed by  the  judges  in  argument  \  up<m  a  question  whe- 
ther the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  his  insane  ancestor  ?  And  from  these  loose- 
autliorities,  which  Fitzhetbert  does  not  scruple  to  re- 
ject as  being  contrary  to  reason,  the  maxim  that  a  man 
shall  not  stultify  himself,  hath  been  handed  down  as    . 
settled  law:  though  later  opipionay  feeling  the  incon- 
venience of  the  rule,  have,  in  many  points  endeavoured 
to  restrain  it*    Aod^jcleirly,  the  next  heir  or  other. 
person  interested,  ^psay,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or* 
weis,€Oiiq)0fy.takeJidvmnUg«|of,hiaincapcity  and  avoid. 
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the  grant.  And  «o,  too,  if  he  purcb«s«a  under  (hit 
disability,  and  does  not  afterwards  opon  recovering  hit 
senses  agree  to  the  purchase,  his  heir  may  either  wave 
or  aocept'the  estate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  wave  soch  purchase  or  conveyance,  when 
be  comes  to  foU  age  *,  or,  if  be  does  not  then  actually 
agree  to  it,  his  heir  may  wave  it  after  him.  PrrsonSi 
also,  who  purchase  or  convey  nnder  duress,  may  affirm 
or  avoid  such  transaction,  whenever  the  duress  is  ceas- 
ed. For  all  these  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
which  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  imposed  opon  through 
the  imbecility  of  their  present  condition;  so  that  their 
acts  are  only  binding,  in  case  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  such  imbecility  ceases.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  statute  XI  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
directions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  lease  for  Hvet 
or  years,  and  apply  the  profits  of  such  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  such  tuoatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors.  See 
Ldkacy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  propeily  signifies 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  used 
in  a  synonymous  sense  with  dialect.  The  word  is 
Greek,  itrnfm,  "  propriety  ;**  formed  of  f>iH »  **  proper, 
own." 

IDIOPATHY,  in  Physic,  a  disorder  peenltar  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arising  from  any  pre- 
ceding disease ;  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  sym- 
pathy. Thus,  an  epilepsy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap- 
pens merely  through  some  fault  in  the  brain ;  and 
syrtipatbetic  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  some  other 
disorder. 

IDIOSTN^CRASY,  among  physicians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  disorders  than  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent constitution  usually  are, 

IDIOT,  or  Ideot,  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  bis  birth.     See  Idioct. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  ihrnufi  which  priona- 
rily  imports  a  private  person,  er  one  who  leads  a  pri- 
vate life,  without  any  share  or  concern  in  the  govern*- 
raent  of  affiiirs. 

A  nerson  who  has  understanding  enough  to  flieasure 
a  yard  of  cloth,  number  t^¥enty  rightly,  and  tell  the 
days  of  the  week,  &c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  is  considered  by  the  law  in  the  same  state  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  also  used,  by  ancient  writers,  for  a  person 
ignorant  or  unlearned  :  answering  to  iUiteratus,  or  am- 
pen'tus.  In  this  sense,  Victor  tells  ^s,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Messala,  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels, by  command  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  were  cor- 
rected and  amended,  as  having  been  written  by  idiot 
evangelists :  Tanquam  ab  tdhtts  evangeliitu  mtmposita* 
IDLENESS,  a  reluctancy  in  people  to  he  employed 
in  any  kind  of  work. 

Idlenest  in  any  person  whatsoever  is  a  high  of* 
fence  against  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  m 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or 
a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  tomebody  must 
suffer  cold  or  huneer ;  the  produce  of  the  lands  not 
being  more  than  sumcleDt,  with  culturei  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  person 
may  ^hih'off  the  trant  from  himself,  yet  it  mmi  is  the 
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end  Ml  somewhere.    The  coort  also  o^  Areepagut  at    Wmc^ 
Athens  punished  idleness,  and  exerted  a  right  of  examio*        | 
ing  every  citiaea  in  what  manner  be  spent  his  time )    JdtAmUf, 
the  intention  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know-  ^       »    ■" 
ing  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
sliould  follow  only  such  as  were  laudable,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  room  left  for  such  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  ^  The  civil  law  expelled  all  sturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city  ;  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  pei sons  or  va- 
gabonds, wliom  our  ancient  statutes    describe'  to   be 
**  such  as  wake  on  the  night  and  sleep  on  the  day,  BUekti, 
and  haunt  customable  taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  niuu  CmnmiM 
about }  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  ne^"^ 
whether  they  go  ;**  or  such  as  are  more  particularly 
described  by  statute  17  Geo.  11.  c.  5.  and  divided  into 
three  xiasses,  tdle  and  .di'sarderiy  persons,  rugmes  an4 
wigabonds^  and  imc^rrigibh  rogmes  ;— all  these  are  of- 
fenders against  the  good  order,  and  blemishes  in  the 
government,  of  any  kingdom*    lliey  are  therefore  all 
punished,   by  the  statute  last  mentioned;    that  is  to 
say,  idle  and  disorderly  penoas  with  one  nsonth^a  tm- 
priseament  in  the  heoae  it  eorrectioa  $  rogaea  and  va- 
gabonds with  whipping,  and  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing six  BBontbs }  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
discipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years  ; 
the  breach  and  escape  from  which  confinement  iu  cne 
of  an  inferior  class,   ranks   him   among   incorrigible 
rogues;  and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes 
him  a  felon,    and  liable  to  be  transported  for  sevea 
years.    PerMtas  harbearing  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fide 
of  forty  shillings,  and  to  pay  all  expences  brooght  op- 
en the  parish  thereby  :  in  the  same  nuinoer  as,  by  our 
ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  stranger  for  mote 
than  two  nights,  was  answerable  to  the  public  for  aay 
ofence  that  such  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
representation  of  any  of  the  heatfaeo  goda«*-Tbt8 
image,  of  whatever  materials  it  coaaisted,  wae,  by  cer- 
tain  ceremonies,  called  ^tmMcraium^  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer's  band,  it  was  only  a 
mere  statue.  Three  tUngs  were  aecessaiy  to  tom  it 
into  a  god  j  proper  ornameata,  consecraCion,  and  ora- 
tion. The  omanents  were  various,  and  wholly  deeign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  igoorart  and  otnpid  molti- 
tode,  who  are  chiefly  taken  with  ahow  and  pageantry. 
Then  followed  the  consecratioa  and  oration,  which 
were  peribrmed  with  great  soleamity  among  the  Ro- 
mans.   See  Imaoe. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  worship  of  idols,  may  be  di- 
stinguished into  two  sorts.  By  the  first,  men  adoio  the 
woriLS  of  Ood,  the  son,  the  moon,  the  stars,  angels, 
dasmotti,  mob,  and  animals :  by  the  second,  men  wor- 
ship the  work  of  their  own  hands,  as  statoea,  piotores, 
and  the  like :  and  to  these  may  be  added  a  third,  that 
by  which  men  have  worshipped  the  true  God  under 
aensible  figures  and  tepresentationa.  This  indeed  nay 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  }  and  that  the  Isimeliteo  adoied  God 
onder  the  figore  of  a  calf. 

The  stars  wen  the  fiiet  objecU  of  idolatnms  wor- 
ship, on  accoont  of  their  heaoty,  their  influence  oa 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  motions,  partieaiarly  the  son  and  moon,  which  are 
considered  as  the  most  glorious  and  reaplendeiit  iowges 
of  the  Deity :  afterwaida,  as  their  eeatimeate  beeame 

more 
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IMhuy,  BMwe  corrupted,  tliej  bcgftii  to  form  kiioget,  oiid  to  o«p 
Umi«ocim.  tertoio  tbo  opinioo,  thnt  hy  ▼irtoo  of  oooteoraiiop,  the 
gods  were  ealled  dot? n  to  inherit  or  dwell  lO  their  sta- 
tue*. Heooe  AmobiuB  tokes  occosioo  to  tMj  tbo 
PagAns  for  guarding  so  carefully  the  statbes  of  tbeir 
gods,  who,  if  thej  were  really  preaent  io  their  iaMget, 
might  save  their  worshippers  the  trotthle  of  seeoriog 
tbm  from  thieves  and  robbers* 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  OBoient  Pagans  paid 
to  the  statues  of  their  gods,  it  is  certMo^  that  the  wiser 
and  more  sensible  heathens  considectd  them  only  asei«n- 
pie  ropresentatioos  or  figures  deeigned  to  recal  to  thetr 
imnds  the  mensory  of  th^  gods.  This  ^as  the  opinion 
of  Varro  and  Seneca :  and  the  savae  sentiment  is  clear- 
ly laid  do#n  in  Plato,  who  maiatains,  that  images  kn 
inlmimaie,  nnd  thaC  all  the  faononr  paid  to  them  ban 
MCpect  to  the  gods  whom  they  represent.  But  as  to 
the  Tolgar,  they  #ere  stnpid  eooogh  to  bcHeve  the  st«- 
taea  thomselTOs  to  be  gods,  nOd  to  pay  divine  worship 
eo  stocks  ntid  stones. 

Soon  afler  the  iood,  i^ktry  seems  to  baVo  been  the 
peevmiling  relijgibn  of  all  the  worM :  for  wherever  we 
caat  oor  eyies  at  ihe  tinse  of  Abrahora,  we  scarcely  see 
Miy  thing  hut  ^Ise  wonrfiip  nod  idolatry.  And  it  ap^ 
perns  from  Scriptnro,  thai  Abrtahnm*s  ferefatbers,  and 
even  Abraham  himself,  were  for  a  time  idolotenl. 

Tbo  Hebrews  were  indeed  eitpreMly  forbidden  tO 
mnko  any  mpreienUtton  of  God:  they  wero  ndt  fee 
nsnch  )BS  to  look  upon  a*  idol  i  and  Irom  the  tinM  of 
Ibe  Maocabeos  tO  Ihe  deetniofeioo  of  JernealenH  the 
lows  extended  this  preoept  H  the  mnking  the  figora 
«f  ntiy  mam :  by  the  kw  «f  Moses,  ihey  wvio  obliged 
On  tfesUny  nil  tiio  images  ibey  fbond,  and  were  for* 
hiddsn  10  ap^ly  imy  of  the  goU  or  eilver  to  thteir  own 
tm,  that  n^  one  might  veoeivt  the  leaOt  profit  frofi 
Imy  thing  belonging  to  an  idok  Of  this  die  Jcw% 
nfter  they  had  smarted  lor  their  idolatry^  were  so  seU- 
eiUo,  Ihat  tbey  thengl<l>  it  unlawful  to  Oso  any  tessol 
that  biid  been  employod  in  sacrificing  to  a  false  goii, 
to  wntm  fiiemseWea  with  the  wood  of  a  grove  after 
it  #at  cot  domn,  dr  Io  ehekef  Uiemeelves  vOder  ita 

But  the  prencbii^  of  the  Chrietian  religidn,  where- 
over  tt  pivvailed,  ontiicly  rooted  not  idolatry  ^  as  did 
sdso  that  of  itahiomot,  which  is  built  on  tho  worship 
of  one  god.  k  must  net,  bolreVcr,  bo  fsrgotioni, 
Ihst  tho  Pretoelailt  Cbrtstiaos  charge  tbeso  of  the 
ohm  eh  of  Borne  with  paying  an  idolatrout  kind  of 
worship  to  the  psctmros  or  imngos  of  saintO  and  mar- 
tyrs: before  these  they  burn  lamps  and  wax  candies) 
bcfbfc  these,  they  bnra  incense,  and,  kneelinir^  ofier 
up  their  vowe  and  petilioos;  they^  like  the  Ps^no, 
believe  that  the  saint  to  wkooi  the  image  is  dedi- 
cated, preetdes  in  u  particular  nuimier  about  its  shrinoi 
and  works  nnracles  by  the  interveation  of  its  imagO  ^ 
and  that  if  the  image  WM  destroyed  or  taken  away^ 
the  saint  woOid  no  longer  perform  any  mirnclo  in  thnt 
place* 

1DOM&NEU6,  in  fiibuUos  i»isto«y,  iocceeded  bis 
father  DeucAlion  on  tbo  tbvone  of  .Greto*  He  aecouK 
•pnaicd  the  Greeks  to  UiO  Trojan  wi»  wiH»  a  ieet  Of  pd 
sbipe*  Dmriog  this  celebmted  #ar  bo  render^  himsolf 
fiMUons  by  bio  vnlonr,  and  sisfoglitered  many  of  llio  etoe* 
my.  At  his  return  from  Ihe  Trojan  war^  be  mode  H 
fen  |0i  NegCnne  ia  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if  he 
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osoaped  from  the  fury  of  the  seas  nod  stormsi  he  woold  Idonwaest 
offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  first  preeented  II 
itself  to  his  eye  On  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was  no  other 
than  his  son,  who  dune  to  congratulate  his  father  upon 
his  safe  return.  Idemenens  performed  his  proraise  to 
Cfaegod^  and  the  inhumanity  and  rOshness  of  this  s»> 
orifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects^ thot  be  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in  quest  of  a 
seukmeut.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded. a  city  on 
tho  coast  of  Calabria,  which  ho  called  Sakntu$n.  He 
died  io  extreme  old  age,  after  be  had  had  the  saltio- 
foctko  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom  flourish  and  hie 
subjei^ts  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  sebdliast  of 
Lycopbron,  v.  1217,  Idomenena,  during  hie  absence  in 
the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the  monagemont  of  his  kingv. 
dom  to  Lenoos,  to  whom  he  promfised  his  d4Ugbtor 
Clisithere  in  marriage  at  bk  return*  LeucoH  at  first 
governed  with  moderation,  but  ho  was  persuaded  by 
Nauplius  king  of  Euboea  to  put  to  death  Meda  ibO 
wifo  of  bk  master,  with  her  daughter  Clisithere,  and 
to  soiie  the  kingdom.  After  these  vioknt  measures  he 
etrisugtbened  binsself  on  the  throne  of  Crete^  and  Ide- 
meneus  at  his  return  found  it  impoleiblc  Io  expel  tho 
usurper. 

IDUMiEA    SeeEDOftT. 

JEALOUSY,  iu  Etkic*,  k  that  peouliar  unOaiinea 
which  arises  ffom  the  four  that  some  rival  Ony  rob  as 
of  the  aflPection  of  one  whom  we  greatly  kvo,  or  staspi* 
ckn  tkd  be  has  already  doOe  it.  The  first  soriof  jea- 
kuey  is  ineeptrabk  from  love,  before  it  is  in  iirieooseiod 
of  its  object  (  the  latter  is  often  onjuety  geoerilly  mii- 
chievous^  okray^  tronbksemek  ^ 

Wattrs  ^JEAtouar*    See  Watum. 

IDYLLION,  in  anoient  poetry,  koniy  a  diminative 
of  the  word  XIDOS,  and  properly  aignUtee  any  poem  of 
moderate  extent,  without  coOeideriUgthesulijeOt.  Bat 
«s  the  coUeotioii  of  Tbooeritus^s  poems  wore  caUed 
IdyUia^  and  the  pastoral  pieces  bofOg  by  fitf  the  best  in 
that  coUeetion,  the  term  IdyHion  eeoms  to  be  nowmp^ 
propriated  to  pastoral  pi^tev.  ^ 

JEABSv  or  Ginii,  in  tho  Mn  knoingei  an  na^m- 
hkge  of  tackks^  by  which  the  k#e?  ynkdo  of  4  ehr^ 
neo  hoisted  along  tho  mast  to  their  Osnal  elation^  or 
kvfored  from  thence  as  oooaemn  refuins;  Cho  fonfter 
of  which  openitions  is  oaHed  -twayitig^  nnd  Ibe  kHOf 

JEBUS  JEI,  one  of  the  stfven  ancknt  peOpks  of  Cv- 
nnan,  dceoendants  of  JebuRi^  Caoaan^a  eoO  $  so  wOvliko 
nnd  brave,  as  to  bave  stood  Iheir  ground^  espooially  in 
Jebnoy  afterwards  ealkd  /grmmd^w,  down  tb  the  tiiso  of 
David,  Judges  iw  21.   I  Samh  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  paHiament  town  of  Seotlnnd^  ew^ 
pital  of  Tiviotdak  or  Koxburglishire^  is  siiuated  nearly 
in  tlio  middle  uf  tho  county,  00  the  banks  of  the  river  ' 
Jed^  iVhenee  it  derives  ito  name^  It  is  well  boilt  mid 
popnkot^  and  has  a  good  market  for  00m  and  cattle. 
On  tho  west  s«de  of  the  river,  neat  Its  jumxtion  with 
tho  Teviot,  stsnd  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey  found- 
ed 1^  Duvid  L  a  patt  of  which  ancient  pik  serves  iov 
«  parish  church. -•--Jedburgh  k  the  eeat  of  the  sberiff*8 
oourt  and  of  a  pnabytery.  The  pepulalion  of  this  town 
in  ifiii  wail  4454* 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  islands  of 
JapOn,  where  the  emperor  resides*  It  is  open  on  nil 
sides^  having  neither  walk  nor  ramparts  y  and  tho 
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Jeddo     booses*  tre  lioilt  with  earth,  and  boerJed  on  the  ou^ 

I        side  40  preTent  the  rain  from  destroying  tbo  walls.     In 

Jcffieyi.    every  street  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  shot  op  in 

■'the  night  $  and  a  kind  of  oostonhooso  or  magaziney 

to  pot  merchandise  in.     It  is  a  large  place,  and  has 

'  been  said  to  eontain  a  million  of  inhabitants,  botthis  is 

•  undoobtedljr  an  exaggeration*  A  fire  happened  in  1658, 
which,  in  the  space  of  48  hours,  burnt  down  many  thoo« 
«and  houses,  and  in  which  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants 
perished.  The  emperor's  palace  and  all  the  rest  were 
reduced  to  ashes }  but  they  are  all  reboilt  again.  The 
royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  is  defend- 
ed with  walls,  ditches,  towersi  and  bastions.  Where 
the  emperor  resides,  there  are  three  towers  nine  stories 

•  high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and  the  hall 
of  audience  i§eaid  to  be  supported  by  pillars  of  massy 
gold.  Near  the  palace  are  several  others,  where  the 
relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The  empress  has  a  pa* 
lace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  ao  small  ones  for  the 
concttbioes.    Besides,  all  the  vassal  kings  have  each  a 

5alace  in  the  city,  with  a  handsome  garden,  and  stables, 
'be  houses  of  the  common  sort  are  nothing  but  a 
ground  floor,  and  the  rooms  are  parted  bv  folding 
ftkreensj  so  that  they  can  make  the  rooms  larger  or 
smaller  at  pleasure.  It  is  seated  in  an  agreeable  plain, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay  y  and  the  river  which  crosses 
aty  is  divided  into  several  canals*  £*  Long.  139.  40. 
N.  Lat.  35.  45. 

JEFFERSONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  planU  be- 
longing  to  the  class  pentandria,  and  order  numogyma* 
The  calyx  •  is  composed  of  five  short  oval  imbricated 
leaves  ^  the  corolla  is  monophyllous  and  funnel-shaped  i 
the  margin  hypocrateriform }  the  stigma  is  quadrifid. 
One  species  only  has  been  discovered,  sempervireni^ 
which  is  a  shrub  with  round,  polished,  shining  stems, 
which  climb  on  bushes  and  small  trees*  This  shrub  is 
very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Georgia  in  North  Ame- 
rica, where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr  Brickel,  and  it  is 
covered  with  blpssoms  for  many  months  of  the  year. 

JEFFERY.  See  Geoffrey. 
■  JEFFREYS,  Sir  George,  Baron  Wem,  common- 
ly called  Judge  Jeffreyi^  ws  the  sixth  son  of  John  Je£> 
fceys,  Esq.  of  Acton  in  Denbighshire  ^  and  was  edo- 
cated  at  Westminster  school,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  law.  Alderman  Jeffireys,  who  was  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the  citizens  of 
London,  and  he  being  a  merry  bottle  companion, 
soon  came  into  great  business,  and  was  chosen  their 
recorder.  He  was  afterwards  chosen  solicitor  to  the 
duke  ef  York;  and. in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
duef-ju8tice  of  Chester.  At  length,  resigning  the  re- 
cordersbip,  he  obtained  the  post  of  chief* justice  of  the 
king's  bench,'andy  soon  after  the  accession  of  James  II. 
the  great  seal.  ^During  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
he  showed  himself  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  dissenting 
ministers  who,  in  that  time- of  persecution,  were  tried 
by  him :  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  advisers  and  pro- 
rooters  of  all  the  oppressions  and  arbitrary  measures 
carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  II. ;  and  bis  sangui- 
nary and  inhuman  proceedings  against  Monmoath*s  on* 
happy  adherents  in  the  west  will  ever  render  his  name 
.  infamous.  Whenever  the  prisoner  was  of  a  diflferent 
\  party,  or  he  could  please  the  court  by  condemning  him, 
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instead  of  appearing,  according  to  the  doty  of  bis  offiee, 
'«s  htscoynsel,  he  would  scarce  allow  him  to  apeak  for 
-himself;  but  would  load  him  with  the  grossest  and 
most  vulgar  abuses,  browbeat,  insult,  and  turn  to  ridi- 
cob  the  witncesee  that  spoke  in  bis  behalf;  and  even 
threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprisonment,  if  they 
made  the  least  hesitation  aboot  bringing  in  the  prisoner 
guilty.  Yet  it  is  said,  that  'when  he  was  in  temper, 
and  matters  perfeetly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no 
one  became  a  seat  of  justice  better.  Nay,  it  even  ap- 
pears, that  when  be  was  under  no  statc^nflnence,  he 
was  sometimes  inclined  to  protect  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  mankind,  of  whieh  the  following  instance 
has  been  given :— The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bris- 
tol had  been  used  to  transport  convicted  criminals 
to  the  American  plantations,  and  sell  them  by  way  of 
trade..  This  turning  to  good  account,  when  any  pilfer, 
ers  or  petty  rogues  were  brooght  before  them,  they 
threatened  them  with  hanging;  and  then  some  offi- 
cers who  attended,  earnestly  persoaded  the  ignorant 
intimidated  creatores  to  beg  for  transportation,'  as  the 
only  way  to  save  them ;  and  in  general  their  advice  was 
followed.  Then,  withoot  more  form,  each  alderman 
in  course  took  one,  and  sold  him  for  bis  own  benefit^ 
and  sometimes  warm  disputes  arose  between  them  a- 
bout  the  next  torn.  This  infiimons  trade,  which  had 
been  carried  on  many  years,  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  lord  chief  jnstioe,  he  made  the  mayor  descend 
from  the  bench  and  stand  at  the  bar,  in  bis  scarlet  and 
fur,  with  his  puilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead 
as  common  cnminals.  He  then  obliged  them  to  give 
securities  to  answer  informations;  but  the  proceedings 
were  stopped  by  the  revolotion.«*»However,  the  bro- 
tality  Jeffreys  commonly  showed  on  the  bench,  where 
his  voice  and  visage  were  equally  tenible,  at  length 
exposed  him  to  a  severe  mortification*  A  scrivener  of 
Wapping  have  a  cause  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo- 
nent's counsel  said  he  was  a  atrange  fellow,  and  some- 
times went  to  church,  and  sometimes  to  conventicles ; 
and  it  was '^thought  he  was  a  trimmer.  At  tins  the 
chancellor  fired :  **  A  trimmer  ?  (said  he)  ;  I  have 
heard  much  of  that  monster,  but  never  saw  one.  Conie 
forth  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  see  your  shape.''  He 
then  treated  the  poor  felfowso  roughly,  that,  on  his 
leaving  the  hall,  be  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 
terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  save  his  life,  and  he 
should  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impressions  of  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Soon  after,  the  prince  of  Orai^e 
coming,  the  lord  chancellor,  dreading  the  puUic  re- 
sentment, disgoised  himself  in  a  seaman's  dress,  in  or^ 
der  to  leave  the  kingdom ;  and  was  drinking  in  a  cellaf, 
when  this  scrivener  coming  into  the  cellar,  and  seeing 
again  the  foce  which  had  filled  him  with  such  horror, 
started ;  on  which  Jeflfireys,  fearing  he  was  known,  feign- 
ed a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  of 
beer  in  his  hand.  But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  was  there  ;  and  the  mob  mshing  in,  seiz- 
ed him,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
sent  him  with  a  strong  goard  to  the  lords  of  tiie  coun- 
cil, by  whom  he  was  comnutted  to  the  Tower,  whoe 
be  died  in  1689^— It  is  remarkable,  that  the  late  coon* 
tess  of  Pomfiret  met  with  very  rode  insolts  from  the  po- 
polace  on  the  western  road,  only  becaose  she  was  grand- 
daughter to  the  inhoman  Jefreys. 

JEHOVAH, 
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J£UOVAn,  wie  of  the  Scripture  names  of  God, 
signifying  the  Being  who  is  self-existent  and  gives  exist- 
ence to  others. 

So  great  a  veneration  hud  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  off  the  custom  of  pronoancing  it,  where- 
by itM  true  proncinciation  was  forgotten.  They  call  it 
•fef wg-iYiwiwaton,  or,  "  the  name  with  four  letters  5"  and 
-believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  hf  strd  by  God. 

JEJUNE  STYLE.    See  Style. 

JEJUNUM,  the  second  of  the  small  guts  ;  thus 
xalletl  from  the  Latin />/V/yitf.9,  **  hungry;*'  because  al- 
ways found  empty.     See  Anatomy,  N^  93. 

JELLALy^AN,  oi"  Gelal/ean  Calendar^  Epocha^ 
and  Year.    See  Calendar,  Efocha,  and  Year. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence with' sugar;  or  the  strong  decoccions  of  the 
.boms  bones,  or  extremiti<;s  of  animals,  boiled  to  such 
a  height  as  to  be  stiff  and  firm  when  cold,  without  the 
mddition  of  any  sugar.— The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cool- 
ing, saponaceous,  and  acpscent,  and  therefore  are  good 
«s  medicines  in  all  disorders  of  the  primie  vise,  arising 
from  alkalescent  juices,  especially  when  not  given  alone, 
•bnt  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
•made  from  animal  substances  are  all  alkiiler>cent,  and 
are  therefore  good  in  all  cases  in  which  an  acidity  of 
the  humours  prevails:  the  alkalescent  quality  of  these 
18,  however,  in  a  great  measure  taken  off,  by  adding 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a  soft  of  jellies  much  in  use,  called  compound  jcUics  ; 
these  had  the  restorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them, 

*  bat  they  are  now  scarce  ever  heard  of. 

JKLLY^Oat^  a  preparation  of  common  oats,  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  German  physicians  in  all  hec- 
'tic  disorders,  to  be  tuken  with  broth  of  snails  or  cray 
.fi^b.— -ft  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  oats, 
with  the  husk  taken  off,  with  some  hartshorn  shavings, 
■and  currants,  together  with  a  leg  of  veal  cot  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  all  broken  ;  these  are  to  be  set  over 
the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  jelly ;  which  when  strained  and  cold 
is  firm  and  bard.     A  few  spoonfuls  of  this  are  to  be 
taken  every  morning,  diluted  with  a  bason  of  either 
ef  the  above-mentioned  broths,  or  any  other  warm  li- 
^quor. 

•  JEMPTERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  .bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  east  by  Me- 
dalpadia,  on  the  south  by  HeUingia,  and  on  the  west 
by  Norway.  It  is  fall  6f  mountains ;  which  afford  ores 
of  copper  and  Iron,  the  latter  of  which  is  manufactur- 
ed, and  forms  part  of  the  trade  with  the  Norwegians. 

JENA,  a  strong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Saxe  Weimar,  with  an  universi- 
ty. It  is  seated  on  the  river  Sala,  in  £.  Long.  11. 30. 
N.  Lat.  50.  54* 

JENCAPORE,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Indostan,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name.  It 
ia  seated  on  the  river  Chaul,  in  £.  Long.  76.  25.  N. 
Lat.  30.  30.    . 

JENCOPiNG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  seated  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  lake  Wer- 
ler,  with  a  strong  citadel.  The  houses  are  all  built  with 
wood.     E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  57.  22. 

JENISAf  a  river  of  the  Kassian  empire  that  runs 
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from  north  to  south  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  tbe     jenita 
'Frozen  ocean.  [) 

JENISKOI,  a  town  of  the  Russian  empire,  in  Si-  ^  Jenyns. 
beria,  seated  on  the  river  Jenisa.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  pretty  strong ;  and  there  are  villages  for  several 
miles  round  It.  It  is  subject  to  the  Tungusians,  who 
are  Pagans,  and  live  chiefly  on  the  above  river.  They 
•pay  a  tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckoning 
a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  extreme- 
ly cold  \  and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but  black  and 
red  curranf^,  strawberries,  and  gooseberries.  Corn, 
butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap.  £.  Long. 
92.  35.  N.  Lat.  57.  46. 

JENKINS,  Henry.  See  Longevity. 
'  Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline^  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
statesman  of  the  17th  century,  born  in  Glamorganshire 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king^s  cause,  he  consulted  his  safety  by  flight  \  but  re** 
turning  on  the  Restoration,  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate in  the  court  of  arches,  and  succeeded  Dr  Exton 
as  judge.  When  the  queen  mother  Henrietta  died  ia 
1669  at  Paris,  her  whole  e«tate,  real  and  personal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XIV. :  npon  which  Dr 
Jenkinses  opinion  beiuor  called  fur  and  approved,  he 
Went  to  Pari«,  with  thi^ee  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
commission,  and  recovered  her  effects  *,  for  which  be 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in 
which  tedious  negotiation  he  was  engaged  about  four 
years  and  a  half  ^  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy 
counsellor  and  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1685; 
•and  as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  estate 
to  charitable  uses:  he  was  so  great  a  benefactor  totfe- 
sus  College,  Oxford,  that  he  i^  generally  looked  on  as 
the  second  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
collrctfd  and  printed  in  1724,  in  two  vols,  folio. 

JENNY  WREN,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  song 
birds  to  the  wren.  Ste  Wren,  Ornithology  Index. 
JEN'i'ACULUM  was,  among  the  Romans,  a  morn- 
ing refreshment  like  our  breakfast.  It  was  exceeding- 
ly simple,  consist Ing,  for  the  most  part,  of  bread  alone  ; 
labouring  people  indeed  had  something  more  substan- 
tial to  enable  them  to  support  the  fatigues  of  their  em- 
ployment. What  has  been  here  said  may  be  observed 
of  the  Jews  and  Chrititians  also.  The  Greeks  distin- 
guished this  morning  meal  by  the  several  names  of  c^irey, 
•Mtt^tQtrftHi  or  «K^«lirie«,  though  «^4r*»  Is  generally  ap- 
plied to  dinner.     See  Eating  and  Dinner. 

JENYNS,  SoAME,  a  distinguished  English  writer, 
was  born  In  Great  Ormond-strret,  London,  in  tbe  year 
1703-4.  Sir  linger  Jenyns,  his  father,  was  descended 
from  tbe  family  of  the  Jenyns  of  Churchill  in  Somer- 
setshire. The  country  residence  of  Sir  Roger  was  at 
Ely,  in  the  isle  of  the  same  name,  where  he  turned  his 
attention  to  such  kinds  of  business  as  rendered  him  roost 
beneficial  to  his  neighbours,  for  which  amiable  deport- 
ment in  particular  tbe  honour  of  kni|{hthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  William  III.  Our  au thorns  mo^ 
ther,  a  lady  of  rank,  learning  and  piety,. superintended 
his  education  till  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  under  m 
tutor,  for  which  purpose  a  Mr  Hill  was  taken  into  tbe 
family,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  language,  with  stxh  other  brancllte  i^f  know- 
ledge as  were  suited  to  his  jcan.  .  At  t^i%>iime  Mr 
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jcnytti.  Hill  wt4  called  to  »  shoatioii  more  adwinUgeoiit^  mi 
a  Mr  White  succeeded  him  ia  tiie  offioo  of  tutor  to 
joung  Jeayns,  a  maa  emiaent  for  bit  kamiiig,  taate, 
and  ingOQuity,  by  wboro  he  wat  qualified  for  attendii^ 
ttie  oniversity^ 

He  wad  admitted  iato  St  John^n  College,  Cambridgot 
tn  the  year  I73a«  uader  Dr  Edmondsoiiy  who  was  at 
that  time  ooe  of  the  leading  tutors  of  the  college. 
Here  bis  diligence  and  regtilar  deportment  did  him  the 
greatest  honour,  and  the  strict  discipline  observed  in 
the  Qollege  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  bis  natural  iocli* 
aatioas.  After  quitting  the  college,  his  winter  leai* 
denoe  was  in  London,  and  be  lived  in  the  country  du« 
ring  the  summer  season,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the 

Jroseontion  of  such  studies  as  were  ot  a  literary  nature, 
lis  first  publication,  a  poetical  essay  on  the  art  of  daa* 
ning,  appeared  without  his  name  ia  1727  }  but  he  waa 
very  soon  discovered,  and  it  was  consideied  as  a  presage 
of  hie  future  eminence. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  ehoseu  in 
1742  one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  countj 
of  Cambridge,  and  from  this  period  he  retained  his 
seat  ia  the  house  of  commons  till  the  year  1780.  The 
high  opinion  entertained  by  his  constitoenu  of  bis  pw* 
liamentary  conduct,  may  be  learned  from  the  uoanimi* 
ty  of  their  choice  ^  for  he  never  but  once  experienced 
any  opposition.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioii- 
ers  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  in  17551 
which  office  he  retained  till  an  alteration  was  made  in 
Ike  constitution  of  it  by  authority  of  parliament*  He 
was  ^  married,  first  to  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel 
Soame,  of  I>ereham  in  Norfolk,  who  died  without  issue, 
and  afterwards  to  the  daughter  of  Heanr  Gray,  Esq. 
of  Hackney,  who  survived  him.  He  died  himself  of  a 
fever,  after  a  few  dtya  illness,  on  the  iSih  of  Decemr 
ber,  1787,  leaving  no  issue. 

His  temper  was  mild,  sweet,  and  gentle,  which  he 
nmaiiested  indiscriminately  to  all.  it  was  hb  earnest 
wish  never  to  give  offence  to  any }  yet  he  made  sooh 
liberal  alloiraaoes  for  diversities  of  temper,  that  he  was 
very  rarely  emended  with  others.  He  was  ponctoal  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  religion  both  in  public 
and  private,  professing  to  be  better  pleased  with  the 
government  and  discipline  of  tlie  church  of  England 
than  of  any  other  in  Christendom,  which,  however,  be 
conaidered  as  capable  of  important  alterations  and 
amendments,  if  it  were  previously  and  deliberately  de- 
termined what  theaa  alterations  should  be*  He  posses- 
sed an  uncommon  vein  of  tlie  most  lively  and  genuine 
wit,  which  be  never  made  nse  of  to  'wound  the  feelings 
of  others,  but  was  rather  very  much  offended  with  thooe 
who  did,  being  oonviaced  that  distiagnisbed  endow* 
meats  of  the  nlind  are  as  much  intended  to  promote  the 
felicity  of  othete,  as  ai  those  who  pomess  them. 

No  man  was  ever  a  mere  genuine  philanthropist,  as 
be  felt  moot  senaiUy  (or  the  miseries  of  others,  and  used 
ovecY  mean  m  his  power  to  render  them  as  happy  aa 
possible.  Hb  indigent  nei||hbottrs  in  the  country  he 
viewed  as  a  pait  of  his  ianuly,  in  which  light  he  eon- 
aidtersd  them  as  entitled  to  hia  care  and  protection.  Aa 
an  aotfior,  Sesune  Jeayns  certainly  deserves  a  place 
among  these  who  have  excelled,  whether  we  view  htm  as 
a  poet,  or  anritmr  ef  prose,  in  whidi  latter  capacity  he 
faoks  mtk  lim  pniest  ami  most  correct  writers  of  the 
EnK^iah  language*.    He  reasooi  witk  dosenns  and  {m» 


cision,  and  eemes  to  the  eonolusion,  he  means  to  esta-    jcnjn 
blish  by  a  regular  chain  of  argnment.    His  first  pobli-        | 
cation,  on  account  of  which  he  was  attacked,  was  his  JepIitJitk 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil  ^  but 
in  a  prefaoe  to  the  second  edition  he  folly  vindicated  it 
against  all  the  calumny,  slander,  and  misrepresentation 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  it,  with  that  tem- 
per and  moderation  which  distinguished  him  so  eminent- 
ly upon  all  occasions.     His  view  of  tbe  Internal  Evi* 
dences  of  the  Christian  Keligion  was  published  without 
his  name  in  tbe  year  1776,  which  gave  delight  and  9a* 
tisGsction  to  nsany  eminent  judges,  and  madis  cooveris 
of  numbers  who  had  been  infidels  before. 

JEOFAILE,  (componnded  of  three  French  words, 
T*ayfaiUef  **  I  have  failed^),  a  term  ia  law,  used  for 
aa  oversight  in  pleading  or  other  proceeding  at  law. 

The  showing  of  these  de&cts  or  oversights  was  for- 
merly often  practised  by  the  counsel  \  and  when  the 
jury  came  into  court  in  wder  to  try  the  issue,  they,  said, 
This  inquest  you  ooght  not  to  take;  and  after  ver- 
dict they  would  say  to  the  court.  To  judgmeat  you  . 
ought  not  to  go.  But  several  statutes  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  delays  occasioned  by  such  suggestions  \  and 
a  judgment  is  not  to  be  stayed  after  verdict  for  mista* 
king  the  Christian  or  surname  of  either  of  the  parties, 
or  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year,  &c. 
where  tbe  same  are  rightly  named  in  any  preceding  re- 
cord. 

JEPHTH  AH,  judge  of  Israel,  and  successor  to  Jair 
in  tbe  government  of  the  people,  was  a  native  of  Mix- 
peh,  and  the  son  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gi- 
lead  having  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by 
her,  these  children  drove  Jephthah  from  his  father^s 
hoiisei  saying  that  he  should  not  be  heir  with  them. 
Jepthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  and  there  ke 
became  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  and  such  other 
people  as  be  had  picked  op  together.  At  that  time» 
the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  seeing  tbeaNelves  pressed 
by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  desire  assistance  from 
Jephthah  \  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  them.  Jephthah  at  first  reproached  them  witli 
the  injustice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  least  which 
they  bad  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from  bin 
father^i  house.  But  as  these  people  were  very  earnest  in 
their  request,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  saccour  them, 
provided  that  at  tlie  end  of.  the  war  they  would  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  prince.  This  they  consented 
to,  and  aromised  with  aa  oath. 

Jephthah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2817,  having 
been  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Israelites  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  peo|de,  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  began  to  get  his  troopa  together ;  to  that  end,  be 
went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Israel  pos- 
sessed beyond  Jordan.  At  the  same  time  he  nsade  a 
vow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  successful  against  the 
Ammonites,  he  would  offer  op  for  a  bomt*offeriag 
whatever  should  first  conse  ont  of  his  house  to  meet 
him.  The  bottle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained 
conqueror,  and  ravaged  all  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
as  he  returned  to  his  house,  his  only  daughter  caaK 
^  ont  to  meet  htm  with  timbrels  and  with  dances :  where- 
upon Jephthah  tore  his  clothes,  and  said,  *\  Alas,  nxf 
dangbier,  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low,  for  I  have 
made  a  vow  onto  tbe  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  hi  the  per- 
famance  nC  it  J'  His  danghtar  aanrered,  "  My  fa- 
ther^ 
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fcphihah  tber,  if  thou  bast  made  a  yow  unto  die  Lord,  do  witK 
I         me  at  thoa  Itast  promised  ;  grant  me  oolj  the  favour 

JTrmiah.  (f^i^t  {  m^j  \^  ^i  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
there  for  two  months  bewail  mj  virginity  with  my 
companions.^  Jephthah  granted  her  this  liberty ;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  offered  op  his  daughter, 
who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt-offering,  agreeable  to  his 
vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  commentators. 
In  the  mean  timCi  the  Ephraimites,  jealous  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
passed  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tvmultuous  manner,  came 
and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  wair,  and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  his 
house.  Jephthah  answered  them,  that  he  had  sent  to 
desire  their  assistance }  but  observing  that  they  did  not 
come,  be  pnt  his  life  in  his  hands  and  faaxarded  a  battle* 
The  Ephraimites  not  being  satisfied  with  these  reasons, 
Jephthah  assembled  the  people  of  Gitead,  gave  them 
battle,  and  defeated  them ;  so  that  there  were  two  and 
forty  thousand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that 
day.  We  know  nothing  more  in  particular  concerning 
the  life  of  Jephthah,  only  that  he  judged  Israel  six 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Gilead. 

St  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  31.) -placet  Jephthah  among  the 
aaints  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  merit  of  whose  faith 
distinguished  them.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  there 
is  something  so  extraordinary  in  Jephthah*s  vow,  that 
notwithstanding  tlie  Scripture  speaks  of  it  in  very  plain 
and  clear  terms,  yet  such  difficulties  arise  concerning 
it  as  perplex  commentators.  Some  maintain,  that  this 
daughter  of  Jephthah  was  not  sacrificed,  as  that  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses }  and  espe* 
cially,  when  by  the  same  law  he  might  have  redeem* 
ed  his  daughter  for  ten  shekels  of  silver :  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  something  else  Jephthah  did 
to  his  daughter,  such  as  devoting  her  to  a  state  of  ce- 
libacy, or  dedicating  her  to  the  service  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  or 
that  Jcphtbab^s  daughter  was  actually  sacrificed,  urgCi 
that  tho  times  wherein  Jepththah  lived  were  sadly  ad* 
dieted  to  idolatry  ^  also  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
befitre  he  was  called  to  the  assistance  of  his  country  i 
hut  above  all,  the  clear,  evident,  and  express  meaning 
of  the  text.  They  observe,  that  vows  of  perpetual  vir* 
gittity  are  institutions  of  a  modem  date  j  and  had  there 
been  no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occa* 
siofi  for  rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  himself  as 
he  did  ;  beeides  tlie  bitter  lansentations  made  by  herself, 
and  by  all  the  daughters  of  Israel  in  succeeding  timet. 
But  if  she  wa^  sacrificed,  we  may  safely  and  confident* 
ly  aver  with  Josephus,  who  says  that  the  wat,  that  thia 
iiacrifioc  was  neither  Uwful  nor  acceptable  to  God }  but, 
0(1  the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  not« 
withstanding,  have  proceeded  from  a  mistakea  priocipl* 
of  relicion* 

JERBOA,  a  tpectes  of  quadruped  belonging  to  tho 
genus  dipus^  and  resembling,  in  tome  of  itt  charact^rt, 
the  moo«e  tribe.    See  Dipus,  Mammalia  Indem. 

JEREMIAH,  {tke  Frophety  f),  a  oanoaioal  book 
-«f  the  Old  Testameata  This  divine  writer  ^ras  of  tha 
race  of  the  prietu,  tbe  ton  of  Hilkiah  of  Asiatboth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
•ffice  when  vary  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jeeiah^ 
nnd  continued  in  the  dstcharge  of  it  about  40  ycart4 
Kc  waa  not  carried  capttvt  to  Babylon  with  the  ntbtc 
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Jewi,  but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  desolation  JerenUh. 
of  bis  country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prisoner  in  E-  Jcrichc' 
gjrpt  with  his  disciple  Baruch,  where  it  is  supposed  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  ase.  Some  of  the  Christian 
fathert  tell  ut  he  wat  stonedto  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
preaching  against  their  idolatry ;  and  tome  say  he  wat 
put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  because  of  his  pro- 
phecy against  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
rekUet  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Itrael,  and  be* 
fore  that  of  Judah,  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  44th  ^ 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  44th  chapter  to  thn  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  sins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
ness, and  reminds  them  of  the  severe  judgments  which 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  tame  offencet.  He 
passionately  laments  their  misfortune,  ani  recommends 
a  speedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  pr^dictt 
the  grievout  calamitiet  that  were  approachioff,  parti- 
cnlarhr  the  70  yeara  captivity  in  Chaldta.  fie  like- 
wise foretelt  their  deliverance  and  happy  return,  and 
the  recompense  which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other 
enemiet  of  the  Jewt,  should  meet  with  in  due  time. 
There  are  likewise  several  intimations  in  this  [urophecy 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  |  also  several 
lemarkable  visions,  and  types,  and  historical  passages 
relating  to  those  timet.  The  ^2d  chapter  doet  not 
belonff  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  bqt  probably  wat 
added  by  Ezra,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  and  of  what  happened  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Jecboniat.  St 
Jerome  hat  obterved  upon  this  prophet,  that  his  style 
is  more  easy  than  that  of  Isaiah  and  Hotea  ^  that  he 
retaint  something  of  the  rusticity  of  the  village  where 
he  was  hern ;  but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majestic, 
and  equal  to  those  two  prophett  in  the  tcnte  of  hit  pro- 
phecy* 

JERICHO,  or  HiERiCHUt,  in  Ancient  Giography^ 
a  city  of  Judea  }  situated  between  Jordan  and  Jerusa- 
lem, at  the  distance  of  150  stadia  from  the  Latter,  and 
60  from  the  former.    Jotephnt  says,  ^  tho<arhole  tpaoe 
firom  Jemtalem  it  desert  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren 
and  uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Ajphaltites  $ 
▼et  the  placet  near  the  town  and  above  it  are  extreme- 
IV  fertile  and  deliciont,  to  that  it  may  be  juttly  ealled  a 
divine  plains  surpassing  the  rett  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  surrounded  by  hills  in  the 
manner  '-of  an  amphitheatre.     It  producet  opobalsa- 
mum,  myrobalans,  and  dates  j  from  tho  last  of  which  it 
is  ealled  the  c%  0/* /mi/i»  trees^  by  Moses.     The  place 
is  now  called  llaka ;  and  is  situated,  M.  Volney  in-^ 
ibrmt  us,  **  in  a  plain  six  or  seven  leagues  long,  by^ 
three  wide,  around  which  are  a  number  of  barren  moun- 
tains, that  render  it  extremely  hot.**     Here  formerly 
wat  cultitated  the  balm  of  Mecca.      From  the  de- 
acription  of  the  Hadjes,  this  is  a  shrub  similar  to  the 
pomegranate  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  rue:  it 
hears  a  pulpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a  kernel  that 
yields  the  resinout  juice  we  call  taim  or  baiiam.    At 
present  there  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha  ^ 
but  another  species  is  to  be  found  there,  called  mak^ 
bwn^  which  prodncet  a  sweet  oil,  alto  celebrated  for 
healing  wounids.     Thit  xakkonn  rctemblot  a  plum- 
tree  \  it  hat  thorns  four  incbet  long,  with  leaves  like 
theto  of  the  oUvo  trte*  hut  narrower  and  greener,  and 
at  the  end  \  kt  firoit  it  a  kind  of  ncom^  with* 
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out  a  calysr,  amlep  the  hark  of  which  is  ii  pulp,  anii 
then  B  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  gives  an  oil  tliat  the 
Araha  sell  very  clear  ;  thia  i«  the  sole  conrjmerce  of  Ra- 
ha,  which  is  no  more  than  a  ruinnus  village. 
JKRIMOTH.     See  Jarimuth. 
JEROME,  St,    in   hnKxiy  Hferomjmm^   a    famous 
doctor  of  the  church,  and  the  most  learned  of  all  t|^e 
Latin  fathers,  was  the  son  of  Eusebius  ;  and  was  born 
at  Stridon,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
year  340.     He*  studied   at  Rome   under  Donatus  the 
learned  grammarian.     After  having  received   baptism, 
be  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  transcribed  St  liilary^s 
book  de  Synodts,     He  then  went  into  Aquileia,  where 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Heliodorus,  who  pre- 
vailed on  htm  to  travel  with  him  into  Thrace,  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.    In  372  St  Jerome 
retired  into  a  desert  in  Syria,  where  he  was  persecuted 
by  the  orthodox  of  Mclitios^s  party,  for  being  a  SabeU 
lian,  because  he  made  use  of  the  word  Hypostasis^  which 
had  been  used  by  the  council  of  Rome  in  369.     This 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Jernsalem  ;  where  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  in  order  to 
I'eceive  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures \  and  about  this  time  he  consented  to  be  ordained, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  conBned  to  any  par- 
ticular church.     In  381,  be  went  to  Constantinople  to 
hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  \  and  the  following  year 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  secretary  to  Pope 
Damasus.     He  then  instructed  many  Roman  ladies  in 
piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  which  exposed 
him  to  the  calumnies  of  those  whom  he  zealously  re- 
proved for  their  irregularities  \  and  Pope  Siricius  not 
having  all  the  esteem  for  him  which  his  learning  and 
virtue  justly  entitled  him  to,  this  learned  doctor  left 
Rome,  and  returned  to  the  monastery  of  Bethlehem, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  against  those 
whom  he  called  heretics^  especially  against  Vigil antius 
and  Jovinian.     He  had  a  quarrel  with  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Ruiinns  about  the  Origenists»     He  was  the 
ikst  who  wr^te  against  Pelagios  ;  and  died  on  the  30th 
of  September  420,  at  about  80  years  of  age.     There 
have  been  several  editions  of  his  works  \  the  last,  which 
is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  1 1  vols.  folio«     His  principal 
works  are,  I.  A  Latin  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate,     2.  Commen- 
taries on  the  Prophets,  Ecclesiastes,  St  Matthew^s  Gos- 
pel, and  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesian^,  Titos, 
and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  treatises  against  Montanos, 
Helvidins,  Jovinian,  Vigilantiu^,  and  Pelagins.    4^  Se- 
veral letters.     5.  A  treatise  on  the  lives  and  writings  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authors  who  had  flourished  before  his 
time.-— St  Jerome^s  style  is  lively  and  animated,  and 
sometimes  sublime, 

Jerome  of  Proeuef  so  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor 
clergyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  John  Hoss,  be  began  to  pro- 
pagate them  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  Kim,  and 
donsiderinff  him  as  a  dangerous  person,  cited  biro  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  bis  faith* 
In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Constance  ^ 
but  on  his  arrival,  in  14 15,  finding  Hoss  in  prison,  he 
set  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  seized,  however, 
on  the  waji  imprisoned,  and  examined,  he  was  so  in« 
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timidated,  that  he  relraeted,  and  pretendtd  to  approre     Jerome 
of  the  condemnation  of  Wicklill*rf  and  Huss'ii  opinions  ;  jj 

but  on  the  26ih  of  May  1416,  he  condemned  that  ^^^^' 
recantation  in  these  terms:  *'  i  am  not  ashamed  to  ^ 
confess  here  publicly  my  weakness.  Ye«,  with  horror 
I  confess  my  huse  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  drend 
of  the  punishment  by  hre  which  drew  me  to  consent, 
against  my  consicience,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  WicklilT  and  Huss.*'  Accordingly  sentt  nee 
was, passed  on  him;  in  porsuance  of  which  he  was  df. 
livered  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burnt  in  141 6.  He 
was  a  person  of  frreat  parts,  learning,  aqd  elocution. 

JERONYxMITES,  Hierokymiti^,  a  dfnomina- 
tion  given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  religious; 
otherwise  called  Hermits  *)f  St  Jefome, 

JERSEY,  an  island  in  the  English  channel,  believed 
to  be  the  island  called  in  the  Itinerary  Ceesarea^  in 
sncceeding  times  Ai/gfa,  by  us  Gerscy,  more  frequent- 
ly Jersey.  It  is  situated  in  the  English  channel,  18 
miles  to  the  west  of  Normandy,  and  84  to  the  sooth 
of  Portland  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans    was  called   Casarea.      It   is    not   above    12 

• 

miles  in  length,  nor   mach  above  6  where    broadetir, 
which  is  at  the  two  extremities.     It  is  defended  by 
rocks  and  dangerous  quicksands.     On  the  north  side 
the  cliffs  rise  40  or  50  fathoms  hit^h,  which  render  it 
inaccessible  on  that  side ;  but  on  the  south  the  shore  is 
almost  level  with  the  water.     In  the  west  part  of  the 
island  is  a  large  tract  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very 
fertile,  but  now  a  barren  desert,  caused  by  the  westerly 
winds  throwing  tip  sand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  highest  cliffs.     The  higher  lands  are  diversified 
by  gritty,  gravelly,  stony,  and  fine  mould ;  the  lower 
by  a  deep,  rich,  and  heavy  soil.     The  middle  part  of 
the   island    is   somewhat   mountainous,   am)   so   thick 
planted  with  trees,  that  at  a  distance  it  resembles  one 
entire  forest,  though  in   walking  through  it  there  is 
hardly  a  thicket  or  any  other  thing  to  be  seen  hot 
hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple-trees.     The  valleys 
under  the  hills* are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  have 
plenty  of  cattle  and  small  sheep,  with  very  fine  wool, 
and  very  sweet  meat,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  grass.     The  horses  are  good  for  draught ; 
but  few  fit  for  the  saddle.   The  island  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  send  for  it  to  England  and  * 
France,  and  sometimes  to  Dantzic.    The  field*  are 
inclosed  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raised  from  6  to  8 
or  10  feet  high,  proportionally  thick  and  solid,  plant- 
ed with  quicksets  and  trees.     As  the  air  of  this  island 
is  very  healthy,  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem« 
perate  live  to  a  great  age  :  but  the  coast  is  veiy  sub- 
ject to  storms  by  westerly  winds,  from  which  they  have 
no  land  to  shelter  them  nearer  than  North  America  ; 
and  there  is  a  vast  chain  of  rocks  about  the  island, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  so  strong  and 
rapid,  that  the  navigating]  is  dangerous  to  those  who 
are   not  perfectly  acquainted  with   the  coast.     The 
buildings  of  this  island  are  generally  of  rag  stone  ;  but 
some  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  houses  front- 
ed with  a  reddish  white  stone,  capable  of  being  polished 
like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rich  quarry  on  a 
hill  called  Montmado.      The  ordinary  dwellings  ar« 
thatched*     The  churches  are   very   plain   buildings,  . 
most  of  them  with  square  steeples;  and  the  com- 
munion 
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Jvrsrv.  mniiSon  Uble  U  not  at  tlie  cait  «nJ,  gs  in  tli*  EnglUb 
ohurcbes,  but  placed  juH  under  the  pqipit.  The 
staple  manufacture  is  knit  stockingH  and  caps,  many 
thoU!iand  pairs  of  ivhicb  are  iveekiy  sold  at  Si  Ilelier  to 
tlie  merchants  :  aUo  cyder^  of  which  25,000  hogsheads 
li«ve  been  made  here  in  one  year.  T^fir  principal 
foieign  trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ',  whither*  particu- 
larly in  1732,  they  sent  24  ftliips ;  these  proceed 
from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  to  dispose  of  their 
fiih. 

On  the  south  of  the  island  the  sea  soems  to  have  en* 
c reached  upon  the  land  (which,  as  we  iiave  before  ob- 
served, declines  on  that  8idt:),  and  to  have  swallowed, 
upward:}  of  six  square  mile.H,  making  a  very  beautiful 
bay  of  about  three  mile»  loii^,  and  near  the  same  in 
breadth.  In  the  ea6t  corner  oH  thift  bay  stands  the  town 
of  S(  lielier,  very  happily  situated.  But  the  princi* 
pal  haven  is  in  the  wt^itrrn  corner  of  the  bay,  which 
receives  its  name  from  it,  beini^  called  St  Aubin^s, 
There  are,  besides  these,  several  otlitfr  havens  of  less 
note  ;  as,  St  Bi*elade*s  bay,  at  the  back  of  St  Aa- 
bin's :  the  great  bay  of  St  Ouen,  which  takes  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  west  side  of  the  island,  where  the 
largest  ships  may  ride  in  12  and  15  fatiioms,  safe 
from  all  but  east  winds.  La  Crevasse  is  a  port  only  for 
bjats  ;  Greve  de  Lecq  and  Port  Sc  John  are  also  small 
havens  on  the  north  side,  where  is  likewi<»e  Bonnenuit. 
Oil  liie  east  there  i3  the  bay  of  St  Catharine,  and  the 
harbour  of  Rfisel.  To  the  south-west  lies  the  haven 
d<»  la  Chausiee.  The  last  we  shall  mention  is  the 
Port  de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the  eastward  of  St  Aubin's 

The  towns. of  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  which,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  stand  both  in  the  same  bay  called 
iSV  Aubin* »  hay^  openiu<^  to  the  south,  are  about  three 
miles  asunder.  St  Helier  took  its  iiame  from  Ek'riua 
or  Helier^  a  holy  man  who  livfd  in  this  island  many 
centuries  ago,  and  was  slain  by  the  Pagan  Normans 
at  tlicir  coming  hith/?r.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
martyrs  in  the  roariyrnlogy  of  Coutanc^.  liis  little 
cell  with  the  stone  bed  is  still  shown  among  the  rpcks  \ 
and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  of  canons  regu* 
lar  was  founded  in  the  little  island  in  this  bay,  and 
annexed  to  Cherhurg  abbf-y  in  Normandy  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  and  suppressed  as  an  alien  priory.  The 
town  of  St  Helier  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  high 
rocky  bill  at  the  east  end.  It  is  a  well  built  and. popu- 
lous place  ^^greatly  improved  and  enlarged  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  contained  in  1806,  6460  inlm-. 
bitants.  It  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  fortifica* 
tions*  The  market-place  in  the  centre  is  spacious,  sur« 
ronoded  with  handsome  bouses,  among  which  is  the 
Coliue*Royale  or  conrt  of  justice.  At  the  top  of  the 
market*place  is  a  statue  of  George  II.  of  bronze  gilt. 
The  market  is  held  oa  Saturday,  and  much  frequented^ 

St  Aubin  at  the  west  end  of  the  bay  is  principally 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  masters  of  ships,  whom 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  has  invited  hither.  It 
is  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  other  town^ 
though  greatly  increased  within  these  100  years  \  and 
has  a  good  stone  pier  carried  far  into  the  sea,  where 
ships  of  considerable  burden  lie  safe  podcr  tlie  guns  of' 
the  adjoining  fort. 

.    The  isle  of  St  Helier«  more  to  the  ea^t  in  tjie  same 
bay^  is  in  circuit  near  a  mile,  surrounded  by.  the  sea  a| 
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er  about  every  half  flood*  On  the  site  of  the  abbey 
before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth  castle,  one  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  fortresses  in  Britain.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth began  it,  and  ^ave  it  her  name.  Charles  I.  en- 
larged, and  Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  completed 
it.  It  was  the  last  fortress  that  held  out  for  the  king. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  and  garrison,  and  oc- 
cu|iies  the  whole  isle,  from  whence  at  low  water  is  a 
pas<*age  called  the  bridge^  half  a  mile  long,  formed  of 
sand  and  stones.  A  citadel  was  begun  in  the  last  war 
•00  a  hill,  whence  the  castle  might  be  bombarded,  but 
since  the  peace  left  oflP. 

Mount  Orgueil  castle,  called  also  Gotirray  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies  to  the  south 
of  Rosel  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine.  It  was  a 
place  of  strength  before  Henry  V.^s  time,  and  bid 
defiance  to  tfie  attempts  of  the  French  under  the  con- 
stable De  Guesclin,  I374«  at  the  end  of  the  reign  fif 
K<lward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  is  now  neglected,  yet  preserves  an  air  of  grandeur 
answering  its  name  4^Vto%nn  ruins.  The  ascent  to  its 
top  is  by  near  200  s(^ps  ;  aud  from  thence  by  a  tele- 
scope may  be  seen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathedral 
of  Coutance.  The  famous  William  Prynne  was  con* 
fined  in  it  three  years. 

•  The  island  is  divided  into  12  parishes,  which  are  so 
laid  oat  that  each  has  a  commuuicatiou  with  the  sea  ^ 
these  are  subdivided  into  52  vintaines,  so  called  from 
the  number  of  20  houKes,  which  each  is  supposed  to  have 
formerly  contained,  just  as  in  England  10  houses  an- 
ciently made  a  ty thing.  The  whole  uomber  ot  inhabi- 
tants amounted  to  22,055  in  1806,  of  which  above  30.00 
are  able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regiments. 
Their  geperal  review  is  on  the  sandy  bay  between  the 
two  towns,  when  they  are  attended  with  a  train  of 
above  20  brass  field  pieces,  and  two  small  bodies  of 
horse  in  the  wings. 

The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  cus- 
tody of  his  majesty^s  castles,  with  the  command  of  the 
garrisons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  admt-. 
nistered  by  a  bailifi',  assisted  by  1 2  jurats.  They  have 
here  also  what  ,they  call  an  assembly  of  the  states. 
These  are  convened  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy  \ 
the  bailiff  consists  of  himself  and  the  jurats,  the  dean 
and  clergy,  and  the  1 2  high  constables. 

There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  aU 
tars  in  Jersey,  some  remains  of  which  are  stilL  to  be 
seen.  The  cromlichs  are  here  called  pouffuelays^  and 
there  are  some  tumdli  and  keeps.  Soman  coins  have 
also  been  dog  up  in  this  island  v  and  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Boman  camp  in  the  manor  of  DiUmant. 
Christianity  was  first  planted  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  6tli  century,  and  the  island  made  part  of  the  see 
of  Dol  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  dean. 
Besides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  were  four  priorie?,. 
Noirmont^  St  Clement^  Bonnenuit^  and  ie  Leek^  and  a* 
hove  20  chapels,  now  mostly  ruined.  During  the  last 
war  this  island,  together  with  that  of  Guernsey,  became 
an  object  of  desire  to  France,  whose  vanity,  no  less 
than  her  interest,  was  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
those  last  remains  of  her  continental  possessions.  The 
first  attempt  to  achieve  this  conquest  took  place  in 
the  year  1779*  A  force  of  5000  or  6000  men  was 
embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
land  in  the  bay  of  St  Ouen,  on  the  first  of  May.     la 
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^fenry.  tbis  attempt  tbej  were  sopported  bj  &Te  frig«Cet  and 
other  armed  yewels  $  but  met  with  such  a  Yigoroue 
resistanoe  from  the  mtlttia  of  the  It laod,  amitledl  by  a  b9- 
dj  of  regolarty  that  thej  were  compelled  to  retiro 
withoot  having  landed  a  single  perton.  Much  dUcoa- 
tent  and  mutual  recrimination  took  place  among  the 
French  naval  and  military  ofli^rt  on  this  failnre }  and 
though  the  expedition  was  represented  bjr  many  as  til 
concerted,  and  destitute  of  every  hope  of  success,  ano* 
ther  attempt  was  resolved  on.  Both  the  troops  and 
seamen  that  had  been  employed  in  the  foraser  expedi« 
tion  were  equally  desirous  of  retrieving  their  honour  | 
but  they  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  making 
any  attempt  of  this  kind  by  bad  weather ;  and,  before 
another  opportunity  offered,  the  squadron  which  was 
designed  to  cover  their  descent  was  attacked  by  Sir 
James  Wallace,  who  drove  them  ashore  on  tho  eoast  of 
Normandy,  silenced  a  battery  under  whose  guns  ther 
had  taken  shelter,  captured  a  frigate  of  34  guns,  with 
two  rich  prizes,  burnt  two  other  large  frigates,  and  a 
coasiderable  number  of  smaller  vessels. 

Thus  the  scheme  of  bvading  the  island  of  Jersey 
was  totally  disconcerted,  and  laid  aside  for  that  time, 
but  was  resumed  in  the  year  I78x*  The  conduct  of 
this  second  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  do 
Rullecourt,  who  had  been  second  in  command  when 
the  former  attempt  was  made.  Ho  was  a  man  of  cou* 
rage,  but  fierce  and  violent  in  his  disposition,  and  seeiM 
to  have  been  very  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  condoct 
necessary  for  bringing  any  militanr  enterprise  ton  so6« 
cessful  issue.  The  force  entrusted  to  him  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion  consisted  of  looo  men  $  with  whom  he 
embarked  in  very  tempestuous  weather,  hoping  that 
be  might  thus  be  able  to  surprise  the  nrrison.  Many 
of  hts  transports,  however,  were  thus  dispersed,  and  be 
himself,  with  the  remainder,  obliaed  to  take  shelter  in 
some  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jersey.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  a  dark  night  to  eflfect  landing  at  a  place  called  Groo* 
ytlle,  where  he  made  prisoners  of  a  party  of  militia. 
Hence  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
St  Helier*s,  the  cspital  of  the  island,  about  three  mileo 
distant.  His  arrival  was  so  unexpected,  that  he  seized 
on  a  party  of  men  who  guarded  it,  together  with  the 
commanding  officer,  and  the  magistrates  of  tbe  island. 
Rallecourt  then  drew  up  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  that  the  island  should  be  instantly  snrren- 
dered  to  the  French,  and  the  garrison  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land ;  threatening  the  town  with  immediate  destruction 
in  case  of  non-compliance.  It  was  in  vain  represented 
to  him  that  no  act  of  the  deputy-governor  and  magi»> 
stratcs  could  be  valid  while  they  remained  in  his  power; 
but,  as  Rallecourt  still  insisted,  they  were  obliged  to 
comply,  lest  bis  menaces  should  have  been  carried  into 
execution.  This  point  being  gained,  he  advanced  to 
Elizabeth  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
sum  mooing  it  to  surrender  in  virtue  of  the  capitulation 
for  the  town  and  island  jost  concluded.  To  this  a  pe- 
remptory refusal  was  given,  and  followed  by  such  a  vi« 
gorous  discharge  of  artillery,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  town.  In  the  mean  time  the  British 
troops  stationed  in  the  island  began  to  assemble  from 
every  quarter  under  the  command  of  Major  Pterson ; 
who,  on  being  required  by  the  French  commander  to 
submit,  replied,  that  if  the  French  themwlves  did  not, 
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within  20  minutes,  lay  down  their  arms,  be  would  Jenrv. 
attack  them.  Thb  being  refused,  an  atUck  was  jp^W^wJcrxy 
stantly  i|iade  with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  French  * 
were  totally  routed  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  dri- 
ven into  the  market-place,  where  they  endeavoured  Co 
make  a  stand.  Their  commander,  exasperated  at  this 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  captive  governor,  whom  he  obliged 
to  sUnd  by  bis  side  during  the  whole  time  of  the  con- 
flict. This,  however,  was  quickly  over}  the  French 
were  broken  on  all  sides,  the  baron  himself  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  next  in  command  obliged  to  surren* 
der  himself  and  the  whole  party  prisoners  of  war}  while 
the  captive  governor  escaped  without  a  wound.  This 
second  disaster  pot  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French 
ministry  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  island  of  Jersey, 
and  was  indeed  no  small  mortification  to  them;  800 
troops  having  been  landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not 
one  escaped.  A  monument  was  erected  at  the  public 
cxpence  in  the  church  of  St  Holier,  to  the  memory  of 
Major  Pienon,  to  whom  the  deliverance  of  the  island 
was  owing)  but  who  unhappily  fell  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  when  only  24  years  of  age. 

All  the  landing  places  and  creeks  round  the  island 
are  now  fortified  with  batteries,  and  27  or  18  watch- 
houses  are  erected  on  tbe  headlands.  These  are  round 
towers  with  embrasures  for  small  cannon  and  loop-holes 
for  musketry;  the  entrance  by  a  door  in  the  wall 
out  of  the  reach  of  man,  and  to  he  ascended  by  a  lad- 
der afterwards  drawn  up.  This  island,  with  those  of 
Guemseji  Sark,  Aldemey,  and  their  appendages,  were 
parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were  united  to 
the  crown  of  England  by  the  first  princes  of  the  Nor- 
man lino.  The  language  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar,  is 
the  French,  which  is  that  generally  spoken  by  the 
people  at  \^rgt.  They  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  ducal  customs  of 
Normandy,  being  collected  in  an  ancient  book  of  cus- 
toms iniiilmd  Le  grand  comUnmer,  The  king^s  writ, 
or  process  from  the  courts  of  Westminster,  is  here  of  no 
force ;  but  his  commission  is.  They  are  not  bound  by 
any  common  acts  of  our  parliaments,  unless  particular- 
ly named.  All  causes  are  originally  determined  by 
their  own  officers,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  islands. 
But  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  king  and  council 
in  the  last  resort.«^eney  is  an  earUom  in  the  Viliiers 
family. 

New  JaB8MTf  or,  as  it  is  conunonly  called,  iJk  Jtr- 
jry^,  (being  two  provinces  united  into  one  government,) 
one  of  the  united  states  of  North  America,  lying  from 
39  to  41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  73  to  75 
degrees  30  minutes  longitude  west  from  London  $  in 
length  160  miles,  in  breadth  52. 

ft  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Hudson's  river  and  tlie 
sea  \  on  the  sooth  by  the  sea  (  on  the  west  by  Dela* 
ware  bay  and  river,  which  divide  it  firom  the  states  of 
Delaware  and  Pensjlvania  \  and  on  the  north,  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  esooth  of  Mahakkamak  river,  in 
latitude  41*  24^,  to  a  point  on  Hudson^  river,  in  lati- 
tude 41*)  coouining  about  8320  square  miles,  equal 
to  5i324,8oo  acres.  New  Jersey  is  divided  into  13 
counties,  which  nre  subdivided  into  x  1 6  townships  orpre- 
cincts.  In  x  810,  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  was  made 
by  order  of  the  legislature,  when  they  amomted  to 
^5f562,  of  which  18,694  were  blacks.      Of  these 
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K«w  bUcks  10,851  ^^"^  tUvet}  to  that  the  proportioa  of 
Jcfsey.  slaves  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  state  is  as 
*  ^  one  to  24.  Tlie  population  for  every  square  mile  is  37. 
As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  soilt  and  productions, 
the  counties  of  Sussex,  Morris,  and  the  northern  part 
Berf^en,  are  mountainous.  As  much  as  five-eightlis  of 
most  of  the  southern  counties,  or  one-fourth  of  the  ft  hole 
state,  is  sandy  and  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation*  The  land 
on  the  sea  coast  in  iRis,  like  that  in  the  most  southern 
states,  has  every  appearance  of  made  ground.  The  soil 
is  generally  a  light  sand ;  and  by  digging,  on  an  ave- 
rage, about  50  feet  below  the  surface  (which  can  be 
done,  even  at  the  distance  of  20  or  30  miles  from  the 
sea,  without  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  stones), 
you  come  to  salt  marsh.  This  state  has  all  the  va- 
rieties of  soil  from  the  worst  to  the  best  kind.  It  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  barrens  than  any  of  the  states. 
The  barrens  produce  little  else  but  shrub  oaks  and 
vhite  and  yellow  pines.  In  the  hilly  and  mountai- 
nous parts  of  the  state,  which  are  not  too  rocky  for  cul- 
tivation, the  soil  is  of  a  stronger  kind,  and  covered  in 
its  natural  state  with  stately  oaks,  hickories,  chesnots, 
&c.  &c.  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this 
hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  farmers  feed 
great  numbers  of  cattle  for  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia markets,  and  many  of  them  keep  large  dairies. 
The  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  their  supplies  from  the 
contiguous  psrts  of  New  Jersey.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  these  contiguous  parts  are  exceedingly  well 
calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  their  soils, 
to  aflbrd  these  supplies}  and  the  intervention  of  a  great 
'  number  of  navigable  rivers  and  creeks  renders  it  very 
convenient  to  market  their  produce.  These  supplies 
consist  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples,  pesrs, 
peadies,  plums,  strawberries,  cherries,  and  other 
fruits  'f  cyder  in  Urge  quantities  and  of  the  best  qua- 
lity I  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  the  lesser 
meats. 

The  trade  of  this  state  is  carried  on  almost  solely 
with  and  from  those  two  great  commercial  cities,  New 
York  00  one  side,  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other; 
though  it  wsots  not  good  .  ports  of  its  own.  The 
articles  exported,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
wheat,  flour,  horses,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  cele- 
brated as  being  the  best  in  the  world,  lumber,  flax- 
seed, leather,  and  iron  in  great  quantities  in  pigs  and 
bars.  Formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their 
.most  valuable  exports  \  but  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
The  iron  manufacture  is  the  greatest  source  of  wealth 
to  the  state.  Iroa  works  are  erected  in  Gloucester, 
Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  county  of  Morris  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
streams  necessary  and  convenient  for  these  works,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  a  copious  topply  of  wood  and 
ore  of  a  superior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are 
no  less  than  seven  rick  iron  mines,  from  which  might 
be  taken  ore  sufficient  to  supply  the  United  States } 
and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling 
and  slitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing 
from  two  to  four  fires  eaeb.  These  works  prodooe 
annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iroii|  8oo  toot  of  pigs. 
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besides  large  Quantities  of  hollow  ware,  sheet  iron,  and 
imil  rods.  In  the  whole  state,  it  is  supposed  there  is 
yearly  made  about  z  200  tons  of  bar  iron,  1 200  do,  of 
pigs*  80  do.  of  nail  rods,  exclusive  of  bollo%v  ware, 
and  various  other  castings,  of  which  vast  quantities  are 
made. 

Hie  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people 
afe  various  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  inlia- 
bitants  are  a  collection  of  Low  Dutch,  German,  Eng.* 
lish,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  New  Englanders,  or  their  de- 
scendants. National  attachment  and  mutual  conveni- 
ence have  generally  induced  those  several  kinds  of  peo- 
ple to  settle  together  in  a  body  ^  and  in  this  way  their 
peculiar  national  manners,  customs,  and  character,  are 
still  preserved,  especially  among  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
ple, who  have  little  intercoune  with  any  but  those  of 
their  own  nation.  Beligion,  although  its  tendency  is 
to  unite  people  in  those  things  that  are  essential  to  hap- 
piness, occasions  wide  diflerencesas  to  manners,  customs, 
and  even  character.  The  Presbyterian,  the  Quaker, 
the  Episcopalian,  the  Baptist,  the  German  and  Low 
Dutch  Calvinist,  the  Methodist,  and  the  Moravian,, 
have  each  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  either  in 
their  worship,  their  discipline,  or  their  dress.  Tliere  is 
still  another  very  perceptible  characteristical  difbrence, . 
distinct  from  either  of  the  others,  which  arises  from  the 
intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  with  diflcrent  states.  The 
people  in  West  Jersey  trade  to  PhiUdelphia,  and  of 
course  imitate  their  fashions,  and  imbibe  their  manners. . 
The  inhabitants  of  East  Jersey  trade  to  New  York,  and( 
regulate  their  fashions  and  manners  according  to  those 
of  New  York*  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to  fa- 
shions and  manners  between  East  and  West  Jersey,  is. 
nearly  as  great  as  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.. 
Tlie  people  of  New  Jersey  are  generally  industrious, 
frugal,  and  hospitable*  There  are,  comparatively,  but 
few  men  of  learning  in  the  state,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  people  in  general  have  a  taste  for  the  sciences.  The 
lower  class,  in  which  may  be  included  three- fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  state,  are  ignorant,  and  are 
criminally  neglectful  in  the  education  of  their  children. . 
There  are,  in  this  state,  sixty-four  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations, subject  to  the  care  of  three  presbyteries,  viz.. . 
that  of  New  York,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Philadel- 
phia ;  40  congregations  of  the  Friends ;  24. of  the  Bap- 
tists, 35  of  Episcopalians  ;.  33  of  the  Dutch,  besides  a 
few  Moravians  and  Methodists. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey ;  one  at  Prince- 
ton, called  Ndsssm  Hali ;;iho  otiier  at  Brunswick,  call- 
ed ^ueen^»<oUege.  The  college  at  Princeton  was  first 
founded  about  tbeyear  1738,  and  enlarged  by  Gover- 
nor Belcher  in  1 747.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  about 
xoool.  sterling,  exclusive  of  certain  fends  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  and  pious  youth  destined  for- the  church. 
There  is  a  gramnuir-school  of  about  yO'  scholars,  con- 
nected with  the  college,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  president,  and  taught  by  two  masters.  Before  the- 
late  revolution  this  college  was  furnished  with  a  phi-, 
losophical  apparatus  worth  50ol»  wliich  (except  the 
elegant  orrery  constmoled  1^  Mr  Rittenhouse)  wae. 
almost  entirely  destroyed*  during  the  war,  as  was  also 
the  library,  which  now-  ooosists  of  betweea  aooo  and 

J 000  volumes— The  charter,  for  Qpeen^s-college  at 
Irunswick  was  granted  just  before  the  war,  in  oonse-. 
qoenee  of  aa  application  from  a  body  of  the  Dotdi 
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churcli.  Its  fands,  raised  ivhollj  hy  free  donations, 
amounted  »oon  after  its  establishment  to  4000I. ;  but 
they  were  considerably  diminished  by  the  war.  The 
students  are  under  the  care  of  a  president.  This  college 
has  lately  increased  both  in  numl^ers  and  reputation. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  flourishing  academies  in 
this  state  ;  one  at  Trenton,  another  lu  Hakkensaki 
others  at  Orangedaie,  Freehold,  Elizabeth-town,  Bur- 
lington, Newark,  Springfield,  Morristown,  Borden- 
town,  and  Amboy  :  but  there  are  no  regular  establish- 
ments for  common  schoob.  The  usual  mode  of  educa- 
tion is  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood 
to  join  in  affording  a  temporary  support  fur  a  schoul- 
master,  upon  such  terms  as  is  mutually  agreeable.  But 
the  encouragement  which  these  occasional  teachers  meet 
with,  is  generally  such  as  that  no  person  of  abilities 
adequate  to  the  business  will  undertake  it,  and  of  course 
little  advantage  is  derived  from  these  schools. 

There  are  a  number  of  townn  in  this  state,  nearly 
of  equal  size  and  importance.— Tr^n/o/z  is  the  largest 
town  in  New  Jersey,  This  town,  with  Lamberton, 
which  joins  it  on  the  south,  contained  6312  inhabitants 
in  18 10.  Here  the  legislature  meets,  the  supreme 
court  sits,  and  the  public  offices  are  all  kept,  except 
the  secretary's,  which  is  at  Burlington.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  state.^- 
.Burlin^ton  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware,  20 
miles  from  Fhilaclelphia  by  water,  and  17  by  land. 
Tlie  island,  which  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  city, 
is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  breadth.  Burlington  contained  2419  inha* 
bitants  in  i8io.  There  are  two  houses  for  public  wor- 
ship in  the  town,  one  for  the  Friends  and  Quakers,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  one  for  the  Episcopalians. 
The  otber  public  buildings-  are  tivo  market-houses,  a 
court-house,  and  the  best  gaol  in  the  state.  Besides 
these,  there  is  an  academy,  a  free  scliool,  a  nail  manu- 
iactorj,  and  an  excellent  distillery,  if  that  can  be  called 
excellent  which  produces  a  poison  both  of  health  and 
morals. — Perth  Amboy  stands  on  a  neck  of  land  inclu- 
ded between  Raritan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  soimd.  It 
lies  open  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
1}0urs  on  the  continent.  VesseN  from  sea  may  enter 
it  in  one  tide,  in  almost  any  weather. — Bmnsw/'ck 
was  incorp'oratcd  in  1784,  and  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Raritan  river,  12  miles  above  Amboy* 
It  contains  about  200  houses  and  1600  inhabitants, 
one-half  of  which  are  Dutch.  Its  situation  is  low  and 
unpleasant,  being  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  under 
a  high  hill  which  rises  back  of  the  town. — Prinrcfon 
is  a  pleasant  healthy  village,  52  miles  from  New  York, 
and  43  from  Philadelphia. — Elizabeth  town  and  New- 
ark are  pltaKant  towns  \  the  former  is  15,  and  the  lat- 
ter nine  miles  from  New  York.  Newark  is  famed  for 
its  good  cyder. 

The  government  of  this  state  is  Vested  in  a  governor, 
legislative  council,  and  general  assembly.  The  govern- 
or is  chosen  annually  by  the  council  and  assembly 
jointly.  The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  chosen  annually  by  the 
people.  The  general  assembly  is  composed  of  three 
members  from  each  county,  chosen  by  the  freemen. 
The  council  choose  one  of  their  members  to  be  vice- 
president|  who,  when  the  governor  is  absent  from  the 


stale,  possesses  the  supreme    executive   power.     The       ^'<w 
council  may   originate  any  bills,  excepting  preparing        ^'^^ 
and  altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  the  sole  preroga-  jeni»aUiB. 
tive  of  the  assembly.  *       ^     -» 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Jersey  were  a  number  of 
Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  who  came  over  be-  < 
tween  the  years- 1614  and  1620,  and  settled  in  the 
county  of  Bergen.  Next  after  these,  in  1627,  came 
over  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  settled  on  the 
river  Delaware.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  kept  possession  of  the 
country  many  years.  In  March  1664,  Charles  II. 
granted  all  the  terrftory  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Ne- 
therldfidSf  to  his  brother  the  dnke  of  York.  And  ia 
June  1664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  Nciif 
Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  jointly  ;  who,  in  1665,  agreed  opon  certain 
concessions  with  the  people  for  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  Esq.  their 
governor. — ^The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  1672J 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Westminster,  Fe- 
bruary 9.  1674. 

This  state  was  the  seat  of  war  for  several  years,  du- 
ring the  bloody  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  j  and  hef  losses,  both  of  men  and  property, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
state,  were  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen 
states. 

Jersey,  among  woolcombers,  denotes  the  finest 
wool,  taken  from  the  rest  by  dressing  it  with  a  Jersey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city,' 
capital  of  Judeaor  Palestine,  now  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Asia.  According  to  Manetbo,  an  Egyptian  histo- 
rian, it  WHS  founded  by  the  shepherds  who  invaded 
Egypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity*.  Accord-  ^  j^o  ,, 
ing  to  Josephus,  it  was  the  capital  of  MelchisedekN 
kingdom,  called  Salem  in  the  book  of  Genesis :  and 
the  Arabians  assert,  that  it  was  built  in  honour  of 
Melchisedek  by  12  neighbouring  kings;  which,  when 
they  had  done,  he  called  it  Jerusalem,  We  know  no- 
thing of  it  with  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of 
King  David,  who  took  it  from  the  Jebusites,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  con- 
tinued to  be.  It  was  first  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoash,  by  Plazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  slew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  destroy  their  city.  It  was  after- 
wards t.'iken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
who  destroyed  it,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants. 
Seventy  years  after,  permission  was  granted  by  Cyrus 
king  oi' Persia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  city,  which 
was  done;  and  it  continued  the  capital  of  Judea  (though 
frequently  suffering  much  from  the  Grecian  monarchs 
of  Syria  and  Egypt),  till  the  time  of  Vespasian  emperor 
of  Rome,  by  whose  son  Titus  it  was  totally  destroyed  f.* 
It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  Adrian  ;  and  seemed  like- 
ly to  have  recovered  its  former  grandeur,  being  sur- 
rounded with  walU,  and  adorned  with  several  noble 
buildings ;  the  Christians  also  being  permitted  to  settle 
in  it.  But  this  was  a  short-lived  change;  so  that  when 
the  empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
came  to  visit  this  city,  she  found  it  in  the  most  forlorn 
and  luino'us  situation.  Having  formed  a  design  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  ancient  lustre,  she  caused,  with  a  great 

deal 
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renifale«.  ^^  ^f  c^t  aod  Imbour,  all  the  rubbish  that  bad  be^n 
tbroim  opon  those  places  where  oor  SkTiour  had  suffer- 
ed, been  buried,  &c*  to  be  removed.  In  doing  this, 
they  found  the  cross  on  which  be  died,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  two  malr factors  who  suffered  with  him  j  and,  as 
the  writers  of  those  tiroes  relate,  discovered  bj  a  mira- 
cle that  which  had  borne  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She 
then  caused  a  magni6ceRt  church  to  be  built,  which  in- 
closed as  many  of  the  soenes  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings 
as  could  conveniently  he  door,  and  adorned  the  city 
with  several  other  boilding^.  The  emperor  Julian  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  .of  restoring  the  Jewish  worship.  This 
scheme  was  contrived  on  purpose  to  give  the  lie  to  our 
, Saviour's  prophecy  concerning  the  temple  and  city  of 
Jerusalem;  namely,  that  the  first  should  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, without  one  stone  being  left  upon  another  \  i^nd 
that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles 
till  the  times  of  the  Gentilea  were  ftilfilled.  In  this  at- 
tempt, however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chri- 
stian writers  of  that  age,  the  emperor  was  frustrated  by 
an  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
totally  destroyed  the  work,  consumed  the  materials  which 
bad  been  collected,  and  killed  a  great  Dumber  of  the 
workmen.   . 

This  event  hath  been  tlie  subject  of  mnch  dispute. 
Mr  Warbnrton,  who  hath  published  a  treatise  express- 
ly on  the  truth  of  this  fact,  hath  collected  the  follow- 
ing testimonies  io  favour  of  it.    The  first  is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinosy  who  tells  us,  ^  Julian  (hav- 
ing been  already  thrice  consul),  taking  Sallust,  pre- 
fect of  the  several  Gaols,  for  his  colleague,  entered  a 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magistracy  $   and  althovgh 
his  sensibility  of  the  many  and   great  events  which 
this  year   was    likely  to   produce    made    him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  be  both  pushed  on  the  Ta^ 
rioiis  and  complicated  preparatives  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utmost  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter,  and  being  desirous  to  eternize  his  reign 
by  the  greatness  of  his  achievements,  he  projected  to 
rebuild  at  an  immense  expence  the  proud  and  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Jerusalem  \  which  (after  many  com- 
.^ats,   attended  with  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides, 
•during  tlie  siege  by  Vespasian)  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty taken  and  destroyed  by  Titus;    He  committed 
the  eondnct  of  this  affair  to  Alypins  of  Antioob,  who 
•bad  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Britain.    When  there- 
fere  this  Alypins  had  set  himself  to  the  vigorous  exe- 
cution of  his  charge,  in  which  he  had  all  the  assistance 
that  the  governor  of  the  province  conld  afford  him^ 
horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations, 
with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place 
from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the  seorcbed  and  blast- 
ed workmen ;  and  the  victorious  element  continoing^ 
tn  this  manner,  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  as  it 
;were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  Alypins  tbonghc  best 
to  give  over  the  enterprise.'* 

The  next  testimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianun. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  says,  *'  After 
having  run  through  a  course  of  every  other  tyrannical 
experiment  against  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  despising 
all  of  them  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  ho  at  last 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  npon  ns  $ 
whom,  for  their  aaoieat  turn  to  seditions  notolties, 
and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  ChriiUMi  name,  he 
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chose  as  the  fittest  instrument  for  his  machinations.  jeni«aUi 
These,  under  a  show  of  great  good-will,   which  hid 
his  secret  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
tlieir  sacred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the   time  fore- 
told when  they  should  return  to  their  own  land,  re- 
build their  temple,  and  restore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  splendour.     When  these  things  had   been 
thoroughly  insinuated,   and  heartily  entertained   (for 
deceit  finds  easy  admittance  when  it  flatters  our  pas- 
sions), the  Jews  set  npon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention,   and  pushed  on  the  project  with  the 
utmost  labour  snd  application.    But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  hj  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  sudden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  refuge  to  a  certain 
neighbouring  churcli  (seme  to  deprecate  the  impend- 
ing mischief;  others,  as  is  natural  in  such  cases,  to 
catch   at  any  help  that  presents  itself;   and   others 
again,  enveloped   in  the  crowd,   were  carried  along 
.with  the  body  of  those  who  fled) ;  there  are  who  say, 
the  church  refused  them  entrance ;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  the  doors,  which  were  wide  open  but  n  mo- 
ment before,  they  found  them  on  a  sudden  closed  by 
a  secret  and  invisible  hand ;  n  hand  accustomed  to 
work  these  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the 
impious,   and  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  godly 
men.     This,  however,  is  now  invariably  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  %%  they  strove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  viqlence,  the  fire  which  burst  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  met  and  stopped   them.     One 
part  it  burnt  arid  destroyed,  and  another  it  desperate*- 
ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a  living  monument  of  God's 
commination   and  wrath  against  sinners.      Thus  the 
affair  passed  ;  and  let  no  man   continue  incredulous 
concerning   this  or  the  other    miraculous  works   of 
God.     But  still  the  thing  most  wonderftil  and  illus- 
trious was,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  cross  within  a  circle.     That  name  and  figure  which 
impious  men  before  esteen^d  so  dishononrable   upon 
earth,  was  now  raised  on  high,  and  equally  objected 
to  the  common   view  of  all  men ;  advanced  by  God 
himself  as  the  trophy  of  his  victory  over  unbelievers  ; 
of  all  trophies  the  most  exalted  and  snblime.     Nay 
further^  they  who  were  present,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  we  are  now  about  to  speak  of,  shew  to  this 
very  day  the  sign  or  figure  of  the  cross  which  was  then 
marked  or  impressed  upon  their  garments.  For  at  that 
time,  as  these  men  T whether  such  as  were  of  na  or 
strangers)  were  showing  these  marks,  or  attending  to 
others  who  showed  them,  each  present^  observed  the 
wonder,  cither  on  himself  or  his  neighbour ;  having  a 
radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which 
there  is  something  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded 
all  painting  or  embroidery.'* 

.  Notwithstanding  these  tastimonies,  however,  this 
&ct  hath  been  strenuously  contested  by  others ;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  owned  that  the  testimonies  above 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  uncxceptionahle.  In  the 
lait,  particularly,  the  propensity  to  the  marvellous  is  so 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  one  must  at  first  sight 
be  struck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  most  mira- 
cttioos  part  of  it,  as  it  seemed  to  be  to  Gregoqr, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  crosses  npon  the  garments 
and  bodies  of  aoHle  tif  the  pei^  who  ware  struok, 
may  be  explainod  npon  a  natural  principle ;  sinoe  wo 
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JcfOMlcni.  Are  issureil  that  lightniug  will  fow«timef  proJaiie  cf« 
*       #        fecU  of  this  kind  * :  but  even  this  is  oo  defeinv«  proof 
r  ^V  *      ^^  ^^^  auihenCicity  of  the  lelation ;  though  it  cannot  by 
^fghinmg.  ^^^  means  discredit  it|  as  some  think*     On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  consequence  whether 
this  event  happened  with  tlie  circnmstances  above  men- 
tioned or  not*     If  Jalian  did  make  any  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  something  obstmcted 
the  attempt,  because  the  temple  was  never  actually  re- 
built*    If  he  made  nt  such  attempt,  the  prophecy  of 
onr  Saviour  still  holds  good  j  and  it  tnrely  cannot  hp 
thought  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  prophecy,  that 
no  body  ever  attempted  to  elnde  it,  or  prove  it  to  be  a 
falsehood* 

Jerusalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eastern  em- 
perors till  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  nnder  hb  subjection*  The  Saracens  coatinned  in 
.  possession  of  it  till  the  year  1090,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Crasaders*  They  founded  a  new  kingdom,  of 
which  Jerusalem  was  the  capital,  which  lasted  88  yean 
under  nine  kings.  At  last  this  kingdom  was  utterly 
ruined  by  Saladin  j  aad  though  the  Christians  once 
more  got  possession  of  the  city,  they  were  again  obBged 
to  relinquish  it.  In  1 21 7,  the  Saracens  were  expelled 
by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  aince  continned  in  pomes 
sion  of  it* 

The  city  of  Jemaalem,  in  its  most  floocidiing  stntei 
was  divided  into  fonr  parts,  each  inclosed  with  its  owa 
walls;  viz.  i*  The  old  city  of  Jehus,  which  .stood  on 
Mount  Ztoo,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
I>avid  bailt  a  magnificent  castle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  residence  both  of  hinisclf  and  snccemors  $ 
en  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called  ike  Cif^ 
cfDttWii,  2*  The  lower  city,  called  also  iJke  Daug^ 
tervfZkn^  heing  built  after  it*,  oh  which  stead  the  two 
magnificent  palaees  wUch  Solomon  built  tot  himself 
and  his  queen  ;  that  of  the  Maccabean  princes  \  and 
tbe  stately  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod,  eapable  of 
oontainittg  80,000  spectators ;  the  strong  citadel,  built 
by  Atttiodins,  to  command  and  overtop  the  temple,  but 
afterwards  jnised  by  Simon  tbe  Maocabee,  who  leoe- 
vered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  \  and  lastly,  a  second 
citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy  rock, 
and  called  by  him  Antoma*  3*  The  new  city,  mostly 
inlOibited  by  tradesmen,  artificers,  and  merchants; 
and,  4*  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  bnik  the  so  famed 
temple  of  Solomon,  described  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Kings ;  sad,  since  then, 
that  rehntlt  bv  the  Jews  en  their  return  from  Babylon, 
and  afterwards  built  almost  anew  and  greatly  adorned 
and  enriched  by  Herod* 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  teniple  may 
he  had  finom  the  following  considerations*  i*  That 
then  were  no  less  than  163,^00  men  employed  in  the 
weifc.  a*  That  netwttfastanding  that* prodigious  nam* 
her  of  hands,  it  took  wp  seven  whale  years  in  build* 
in^.  3.  That  the  height  of  this  building  was  lao 
eohtts,  or  8a  yards,  rather  more  than  iess ;  and  the 
ctsoffts  fimnd  it  about  half  as  high.  4*  That  the 
fiosnl  on  the  east  side,  was  sustained  by  ramparts  of 
sqnans  stone,  of  vast  balk,  and  built  up  lirem  the  vaU 
mf.  Mow,,  which  last  was  3Q0  «nhils  high,  and  be- 
ing added  to  that  of  the  edifice  nmomrted  le  4to 
cmlsv  te  which,  if  we  add^  5*  The  height  of  the 
fiinoipnl  townr  nheva  all  the  snst|  vfab  6o»  wtH.  bring 
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it  to  480  cubits,  which  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a 
cubit,  will  amount  to  5^0  feet ;  but  according  to  the 
length  of  that  measure,  as  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at  two 
feet  and  a  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet;  a  pro« 
digious  height  this  from  the  ground,  and  such  as 
might  well  make  Josephus  say,  that  the  very  design  of 
it  was  sufficient  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  hot 
Solomon*  6.  These  ramparts,  which  were  rattled  in 
this  manfner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chasm  made  by 
the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  suf- 
ficient breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  1000 
cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  800  at  the  top, 
and  tbe  breadth  of  them  100  more*  7*  The  hoge 
buttresses  which  supported  tbe  ramparts  were  of  the 
same  height,  square  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom*  8.  The 
stones,  of  which  they  were  hnOt,  were,  according  to 
Jos^tts,  40  cubits  long,  12  thick,  and  8  high,  all 
of  marble,  and-  so  exqiiisitely  joined,  that  they  seemed 
one  continued  piece,  or  rather  polished  rock*  9.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  Jewish  historian,  there  were  1453 
odumos  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that  namber  of 
pilasters ;  and  of  such  thickness,  that  three  men  could 
.  liMdly  embraoe  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals  pio* 
portionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order*  Bnt  it  is 
likely  Josephns  bath  given  us  these  two  last  articles  fronr 
the  tempb  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like  them 
mentioned  by  the  saca«d  historians,  hut  a  great  deal 
about  the  ptodsgioos  cedars  of  Lebanon  used  in  that  no- 
Ue  edifice^  tbe  excellent  workmanship  of  them  adapted 
to  their  several  ends  and  designs,  together  with  their 
gildings  and  other  curious  ornaments*  The  only  thing 
asete  we  shall  venture  to  add  is,  what  is  affirmed  in 
Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this  stupendous  fabric 
fpere  finished  and  adapted  to  their  several  ends  before 
they  were  brought  to  Jerusalem,  that  is,  the  stones  in 
their  quarries,  and  the  oedaH  in  Lebanon  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  noise  of  axe,  hammer,  or  any  tool,  heard 
in  the  rearing  of  it* 

At  present  Jerusalem  is  called  by  the  Turks  Cud- 
wemianCf  and  Ckmdiheriff';  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor 
thinly  inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
yenee,  situated  on  a  rooky  mountain,  sttrronnded  on 
all  rides,  except  the  north,  with  sleep  ascents  and  deep 
valleys;  aad  these  again  environed  with  other  bilk 
at  soBM  diataaae  from  thenu  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  eity  there  grew  some  com,  vines,  olives,  &c* 
The  stately  church  erected  by  the  empress  Heleaa,  on 
Msnnt  Calvary,  is  still  standing.  It  is  called  the  chmrch 
of  the  MpuUhrt ;  and  is  kcspt  in  good  repair  by  the 
generoas  offerings  of  a  constant  concourse  of  pil- 
griam,  who  annually  resort  to  it,  as  well  as  by  tbe 
ooatribntions  of  several  Christian  princes*  The  walb 
of  this  cbnroh  are  of  stone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar;  the 
east  end  incloses  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  west  the  holy 
sepnlchrs :  the  former  is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola, 
open  at  top,  and  supported  by  16  maslive  odumns* 
Over  tim  high  altar,  at  the  east  end,  is  another  stately 
dome*  The  nave  of  the  choroh  ceastitntes  the  choir ; 
and  in  the  inside  aisle  are  shown  the  places  whare  the 
most  remarkable  circnmstances  of  our  ^viour'a  pas- 
sion wars  transacted,  together  with  the  tombs  of  God- 
frey and  Baldwin,  the  two  first  Christian  kings  of  Jc- 
iiisnlem*  In  the  chapel  of  the  crucifixion  is  shown 
the  wary  hsia  in  the  nnck  in  which  the  cross  is  said  to 
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rertMkm.  have  been  fixed.  The  altar  in  tfiis  chapel  bath  three 
crosses  od  it  j  aod  is  richly  aderned,  particDiarly  with 
four  lamps  of  imoieBse  value  that  hang  before  it,  and 
are  kept  constantly  boining.  At  the  west  end  is  that 
of  the  sepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in  that  form  oat  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  hath  a  small  dome  supported  by 
pillars  of  porphyry.  The  cloister  round  the  sepulchre 
is  divided  into  sundry  chapels,  appropriated  to  the  se* 
veral  sorts  of  Christians  who  reside  there  j  as  Greeks, 
Armentaos,  Maronites,  Jacobites,  Copts,  Abyssines, 
Georgians,  &e.  and  on  the  north-west  side  of  it  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  haTC  the  care  of 
the  church,  and  are  forced  to  reside  constantly  in  it } 
the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  suffering 
any  of  tbem  to  go  oot,  but  obliging  them  to  re- 
ceive their  provisions  in  at  a  wicket.  At  Easter 
there  are  some  grand  oeremoniee  performed  in  the 
church,  representing  our  Lord's  passion,  crocifixion, 
death,  and  resurrection,  at  which  a  vast  concourse 
of  pilgrims  commonly  assist.  For  a  particular  ac- 
count of  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  I>octors  Shaw 
and  Poeocke. 

On  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  south-east  part  of  the 
city,  is  an  edifice  called  Sohmon^s  Temple^  standing 
on  or  near  the  same  spot  as  the  ancient  $  but  when 
or  by  whom  erected  is  uncertain.  In  the  mtdst  of 
it  is  a  Turkish  mosque,  where  the  Jewish  sanctum 
sanctorum  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  The  building, 
which  Dr  Poeocke  thinks  most  have  been  formerly 
a  Christian  church,  is  held  in  the  utmost  veneration 
by  the  Turks. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  sangiac, 
who  resides  in  a  house  said  to  have  been  that  of  Pen* 
tins  Pilate,  over-against  the  castle  of  Antonia  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  Many  of  the  churches  erected  in 
memory  of  some  reoMirkable  gospel  transaction,  have 
been  since  converted  into  mosques ;  into  some  of  which 
money  will  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others. 
Both  the  (iriars  and  other  Christians  are  kept  so  poor 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the^  chief  sup* 
port  and  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  providing  stran- 
gers  with  food  and  other  accommodations,  and  selling 
them  beads,  relics,  and  other  trinkeU,  for  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  considerable  sums  to  the  sangiac, 
as  well  as  to  bis  officers  j  and  those  are  seldom  so  well 
contented  with  their  usual  duties,  but  they  frequently 
extort  some  fresh  ones,  especially  from  the  Franciscans, 
whose  convent  is  the  common  receptacle  for  all  piU 
grims,  and  for  which  they  have  considerable  allowan- 
ces  from  the  pope,  and  other  crowned  heads,  besides 
the  presents  which  strangers  generally  make  them  at 
their  departure.  The  most  remarkable  antiquities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are,  I.  The  pools  of 
fiethesda  and  Gihon>  the  former  1 20  paces  long,  40 
broad,  and  at  least  eight  deep,  but  now  withowt  wa» 
ter )  and  the  old  arches,  which  it  still  discovera  at  the 
west  end,  are  quite  damned  up:  the  other,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  witboot  Bethlehem  gate,  it 
a  very  stately  relick,  106  paces  long,  and  6a  broad, 
lined  with  a  wall  and  plaster,  and  still  well  stored  with 
water.  2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Jehosbaphat,  into  which  one  descends  by  a  mag- 


the  virgin  mother:  some  add  likewise  that  of  Jehoia-JeroMlctu, 
ktm  her  iather.  In  all  these  are  erected  altars  for  •^o*- 
priests  of  all  sorts  to  say  mass,  and  the  whole  is  cot  in* 
to  the  solid  rock.  3.  The  tomb  of  King  Jeiioshapbat, 
cut  likewise  into  the  rock,  and  divided  into  several 
apartments  i  in  one  of  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is  a- 
domed  with  a  stately  portico  and  entablature  over  it. 
4.  That  commonly  called  Ah§akm^s  piiiar  or  piace^ 
as  being  generally  supposed  to  be  that  which  he  is  S|iid 
te  hfve  erected  In  his  lifetim^o  perpetuate  bis  mc- 
piory,  as  he  had  no  male  issue.  The  place,  however, 
both  within  and  without,  hath  more  the  resemblance 
of  a  sepulchre  than  any  thing  else:  though  we  do  not 
reed  that  he  was  buried  there,  neither  do  the  people 
here  affirm  that  he  was.  There  is  a  great  heap  of 
stones  about  it,  which  is  continually  increasing  j  the 
sopeistitione  Jews  and  Tnrks  always  throwing  some  as 
they  pnas,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Absalom^s 
imnatnral  rebellion  against  so  good  and  holy  a  parent. 
The  structure  itself  ts  about  20  cubits  square,  and  60 
high,  rising  in  a  lofVy  square,  adorned  below  with  four 
columns  of  the  Ionic  older,  with  their  capitals,  enta- 
blatures, &e.  to  each  front.  From  the  height  of  20 
to  40  cubits,  it  is  somewhat  less,  and  quite  plain,  ex- 
cepting a  small  fillet  at  the  upper  end  \  and  from  40 
to  the  top  it  changes  rate  a  round,  which  grows  gra- 
dnally  into  n  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
There  is  a  room  within,  considerably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  withon^  on  the  sides  of  which  are 
niehec,  probably  to  receive  coffins,  c.  A  little  east- 
ward of  this  is  that  called  the  tomb  ofZechariak^  the 
son  of  Barachiah,  whom  the  Jews  slew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  This 
iabnc  is  all  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  18  feet  high, 
and  as  nnany  square  ;  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns 
00  each  front,  cut  likewise  oot  of  the  same  rock,  and 
aupporttng  a  cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed 
tep^  like  a  diamond.  But  the  most  curious,  grand, 
and  elaborate  pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  styled  the  rwal  iepu/chres  ; 
hot  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on.  They  consist  of 
a  great  number  of  apartments,  some  of  them  spacious, 
all  cut  out  of  the  solid  marble  rock  \  and  may  just- 
ly be  pronounced  a  royal  work,  and  one  of  the  most 
noble,  surprising,  and  magnificent.  For  a  particular 
accoont  of  them  we  most  refer  the  reader,  for  want 
of  room,  te  Pococke*s  Travels.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  is  a  spot  of  ground,  about  30  yards 
long,  and  15  broad,  new  the  burying  place  of  the 
Armeniafls,  which  is  shown  as  the  Aceldama,  or  Field 
of  Blood,  formerly  the  Potters  Field,  aad  since  styled 
Carnp^  SanctOf  or  the  Holy  Fieid^  purchased  with  the 
price  of  Judas*s  treason,  for  the  burial  of  strangers. 
It  it  walled  round,  to  prevent  the  Turks  abusing 
the  bones  of  Christians;  and  one  half  of  it  is  ta- 
ken up  by  a  building  in  the  nature  of  a  cbamel 
house*  Besides  the  above,  a  great  many  other  an- 
tiquities in  the  city  and  its  environs  are  shown  to 
•traugers;  there  being  ecarce  any  place  or  transac- 
tion mentioned  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
hut  they  show  the  very  spot  of  ground  where  the  one 
etood,  and  the  other  was  done }  not  only  here,  but  alt 


nifieent  iight  of  47  eteps.     On  the  right  hand,  as  one    «ver  Jodea. 
goes  down  is  also  the  sepukbre  of  3t  Ann,  the  mo-         JE8I,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  b  the  territory  of 
tker.  and  on  the  left  that  of  Joseph  the  hathaad,  4i    tbt  cburch.  and  in  ifae  nmrea  or  aadi  of  Aneona, 
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With  a  biibop*f  tee.  It  is  seated  on  a  moMrtain,  near 
a  river  of  die  same  naoie,  in  £•  Long.  I2*  20.  N«  Lat, 

43-50- 

JESSOy  Jedso,  or  Yadso^  a  large  island  of  Asia, 

to  the  north  of  Niphon,  and  said  to  be  governed  bjr  a 
prince  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  \  but  is  very 
little  k.nown  to  the  Europeans,  so  that  nothing  can  he 
said  with'  certainly  concerning  it. 

JESSES,  ribbons  that  bang  down  from  garlands  or 
crowns  ia  falconry  ;  alsasbort  straps  of  leather  fastened 
to  the  hawk^s  ^^g^r  snnso  to  vcrvels. 

JESTING,  or  concise  wit^  as  distingnished  from 
continued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the  thought, 
or  the  langosgp,  or  both.  In  the  first  case  it  does 
not  dfpend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
eapression.  But  the  greatest  fund  of  ^sts  lies  in  the 
language,  i.  e.  in  tropes  or  verbal  figures  \  those 
afforded  by  tropes  consist  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
the  words,  and  those  of  verbal  figures  principally  torn 
upon  a  double  sense  of  the  same  word,  or  a  similitude  of 
sound  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of  jokes,  which 
lie  both  in  the  sense  and  language,  arise  from  figures  of 
sentences^  where  the  figure  itself  consists  in  the  sense, 
but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 

JESUITS,  or  tAe  Socirtjf  of  Jesus  i  a  famous  reli-. 
I         gious  order  of  the  Romish  church,  founded  by  Ignatius 

'•••^^••*  Loyola.     See  ICNATiiJS The  plan  which  this  fana- 

^^^  *  ^'    tic  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws  was  suggested, 
as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  £Dilowers  still  teach,  by  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  bfliven.     But  notwithstand- 
ing this  high  pretension,  bis  design,  met  at  first  with 
violent  opposition.     The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola   bad 
applied  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the 
institution,  referred  bis  petition  to  a. committee  of  car- 
dinals.    They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  un- 
necessary as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refused  to 
grant  bis  approbation  of  it.     At  last,  Loyola  removed 
all  bis  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impossible  for 
any  pope  to  resist.     He  proposed,   that    besides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  cliastity,  and  of  monastic 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re- 
gulars, the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to 
go  whithersoever  he  should  command  for  the  service 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  see  for  their  support.     At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so 
many  nations  from  the  Romish  church  }  at  a  time  when 
every  part  of  the  popish  system  was  attacked  with  so 
s         much  violence  and  success^  the  acquisition  of  a  body 
eoairnicd   ^f  men,,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
^^     ^    .    and  whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies, 
h^'wbat  ^'^  '^^  object  of  the  highest  consequeuce.^    Paul  in- 
aetivci.      stantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  institution  of  the 
Jesuits  by  his  bull,  granted  the  most  ancient  pt ivileges 
to  the  members  of  the  society,  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  first  general  of  the  order.     Tbe  event  hath 
folly  justified  PaoPs  discernment,  in  expecting  such  be- 
neficial consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  in* 
atitution.     In  less  than  half  a  century,  the  society  ob- 
tained establishments  in  every  country  that  adh^i)td  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  :  its  power  and  wealth  in- 
-  creased  amazingly  ;  the  number  of  its  members  becaroo« 
great:    their    character   as  well. as  accomplishments 
were  still  greater  ',  and  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by 


the  friends,  sad  dlreaded  by  the  enemiet  of  the  Bemish    Jcssiia 
faith  as  tbe  most  able  and  enterprising  order  in  the  •■■*■»    "^ 
cborcb. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  per- 
fected by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  tbe  two  generals  who 
succeeded  Loyola )  men  far  superior  to  their  master  in 
abilities  and  in  the  science  of  government.  They 
framed  that  system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  whicU 
distinguishes  tbe  order*  The  large  infusion  of  fanati- 
cism mingled  with  its  regulations  should  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred 
in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of 
Jesuits,  and  in  forming  tbe  members  of  it  not  only  to 
take  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  tbe  world  than  any  , 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influenco 
in  the  conduct  of  them. 

Tbe  primary  object  of  almost  all  tbe  monastic  orden  The  •t»jcci 
is  to  separate  men  from  tbe  world,  and  from  any  con-  of  the  or- 
cern  in  its  affairs.    In  tbe  solitude  and  silence  of  tbe^^'  "*l*^ 
cloister,  tbe  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  piety. 
He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in 
its  transactions.      He  can  be  of  no   benefit  to  man- 
kind but  by  his  example  and  by  bis  prayers.     On  tho 
contrary,  the  Jesuits  are  taught  to  consider  themsclvea 
as  formed  lor  action.     They  are  chosen  soldiers,  hound 
to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  of  tbe  pope  his  vicar  on  earlb.     Whatever  tends 
to  instruct  the  ignorant^  whatever  can  be  of  use  to  re- 
claim or  to  oppose  tbe  enemies  of  the  holy  see,  is  tbeir 
proper  object.     That  they  may  have  full  leisure  foe 
this  active  service,    they  are  totally  exempted    from 
those  functions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
business  of  other  monks.     They  appear  in  no  procea* 
sions  'y  they  practise  no  rigorous  austerities )  they  do^ 
not  consume  one  half  of  their  time  in   the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices :   but  they  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  transactionn  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influepce  which  these  may  have  upon  religion  }   they 
are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions   of  persons   in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendhhip  ^   and  by 
tbe  very  constitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a 
spirit  of .  action  and  intrigue    is  infused   into  all  its- 
membeis.  4 

As  the  object  of  tbe  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  Pcesitsiw 
that  of  tlie  otlier  monastic  orders,  the  diversity  Wasjj****'^*" 
no  less  in  the  form  ol'  its  government.  The  other  or-r  ^^' 
ders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  ia 
which  whatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  sufiiage  of  all  its  members.  The  execo- 
tive  power  invested  in  the  persons  placed  at  tbe  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  society  ^  the  legisla- 
tive authority  resides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  conveniH,  are  determi- 
ned in  conventual  chapters  j  such  as  respect  tbe  whole 
order  are  considered  in  general  congregations.  But 
Loyola,  full  of  tbe  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  whtcb 
be  bad  derived  from  his  military  profession,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  should  be  purely  mo- 
natdiical.  A  general,  chosen  for  life  by.  deputies  from 
tbe  several  provinces,  possessed  power  tltat  was  supreme 
.  and  independent,  extending  to  every  person  and  to 
every  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated 
provincial,  rectors,  and  every  otlier  oflBcer  employed 
ia  tbe  government  of  tbe  society,  and  could  lemove 
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J«fU(U.    tbeoi  at  p1ea«are.     In  bim  was  vetted  the  sovereign, 

w      ^    *mi  ntlrainistration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order* 

£very   member  belonging  to  II  iras  at  bis  disposal  \ 

and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impose  on 

tbem  any  task,  or  emplc^  them  in  what  service  soever 

he  pleased.     To  his  commands  they  were  rr quired  to 

P^wcr  of    yield  not  only  outward  obcdiencei  bat  to  resign  op  to 

kkc  gtae-    liim  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  sentt- 

^*^  ments   of  their  own  understandings.      They  were  to 

listen  to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by 

Christ  himself.     Under  bis  direction  they  were  to  ba 

mere  passive  instrumentS|  like  clay  in  the  bands  of  the 

potter,  or  like  dead  carcases  incapable  of  resistance* 

Such  a  singular  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress 

its  character  on  all  the'  members  of  the  order,  and  to 

give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.     There  is 

not  in  the  annals  of  mankind   any  example   of  such 

a  perfect  despotism,  exercised  not  over  monks  shut  up 

in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed  among 

all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general 
such  absolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care- 
fully provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  and  abilities   of  his   subjects* 
£very  novice  who  ofFers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  en- 
tering into  the  order  is  obliged  to  manifest  his  con- 
science to  the  superior,  or  a  person  appointed  by  bim  ; 
and  is  required  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  defects, 
bot  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the 
bent  of  his  soul.     This  manifestation  must  be  renewed 
every  six  months.     The  society,  not  satisfied  with  pe- , 
netrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  novices :  they  are  constituted  spies 
upon  their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  disclose  every 
thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior. 
In  order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be 
as  complete  as  possible,  a  long  noviciate  must  expire, 
during  which  they  pass  through  the  several  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the  society  \  and  they  must  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
professed  members.   By  these  various  methods,  the  supe- 
riors, under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispo- 
sitions and  talents.     In  order  tfiat  the  general,  who  is 
the  sonl  that  ani mates  and  moves  the  whole  society, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessary  to  inform 
or  direct  him,  the  provincials  and  beads  of  the  several 
bouses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him  regular  and  fre- 
quent reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
spection.    In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details 
%vith  respect  to  the  character  of  each  person,  his  abi- 
lities natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  bis  experieoce 
tn  afTnirs,  and  the  particular  depaitment  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted.     These  reports,  when  digested  and  ar- 
ranged, arc  entered  into  registers  kept  of  purpose,  that 
the  general  may,  at  one  comprehensive  view,  survey 
the  state  of  the  society  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  \ 
observe  the  qualiUcations  and  talents  of  its  members  y 
and  thus  choose,  with  perfect  information,  the  instru- 
ments which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any  ser- 
vice for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them. 

As  It   was  the   professed   intention  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits  to.  labour  with  unwearied   zeal  in  promoting 


the  talvatioo  of  men,  this  engaged  tbem  of  oearse  in    Jesuits, 
many  active  functions.     From  their  first  institution,  *       w     -^ 
they  considered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar        ^ 
province  \   they    aimed  at  being  spiritual  guides   and^'**'^* 
confessors^  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  in-uidioiu. 
struct  the  people^  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to  eoo-ence  of  tlM 
vert  unbelieving  nations.    The  novelty  of  the  institu- order, 
tioo,  as  well  as  the  singularky  of  its  objects,  procured 
the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.     The  governora 
of  the  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  * 

every  circumstance  in  its  favour  \  and  in  a  abort  time 
the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  in- 
creased wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief 
direction  of  the  education  of  youtb  in  every  catbolia 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  confessors 
of  almost  all  its  monarchs  \  a  function  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  su- 
perior even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were  the  spi- 
ritual guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.  They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  i/iterest  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  most 
zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority.  Tlie 
advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of 
men  might  derive  from  all  these  circumstances  are  ob- 
vious. They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  tjieir  youth. 
They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their  advan- 
ced years.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  tlM* 
direction  of  the  most  considerable  courts  in  £orope. 
They  mingled  in  all  affairs;  They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of 
the  extensive  intelligence  which  be  received,  could  re- 
gulate the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  most  per- 
fect discernment  \  and,  by  means  of  his  absolute  power^ 
could  carry  tbem  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  ef- 
fect. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  con- Of  its 
tinucd  to  increase.     Various  expedients  were  devised  wealth*: 
for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty.     The 
order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  catholic  coun- 
try ',  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its 
public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its  proper- 
ty, moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most  opulent  of 
the  monastic  fraternities.    Besides  the  sources  of  wealth 
common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed 
one  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves.     Under  pretext 
of  promoting  the  success  of  their  missions,  and  of  faci- 
litating the  support  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtain- 
ed a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Kome  to  trade 
with  the  nations  i>hich  they  laboured  to  convert.     In 
consequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
They  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
in  which  tliey  venJed  their  commodities.    Not  satisfied 
with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the  example  of  other 
commerciMl   societies,  and  aimed   at  obtaining  settle- 
ments.   They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  laro^e 
and  fertile  province  in  the  soirthern  continent  of  Ame- 
rica,  and   reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some  hundred 
thousand  subjects.  g 

Unhappily  for  mankind,   the  vast  influence  which  Pernieioai' 
the  order  of  Jesuits    acquired   by   all   these  diflFerenteifcetaof 
means,  hui  hecn  often  exerted  with  the  most  pernicious  *^*^*  •* 
effect.     Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  ub-^j^^  *^ 
served  by  the  society  in  forming  its  members,  and  such 
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Jotuitf.  ^10  fondaoiental  ihrxiids  in  its  conttitntioiii  that  tverj 
Jesuit  iras  taagbt  to  regard  the  interefit  of  the  order 
as  the  capital  object  to  which  every  consideratibo  was 
to  be  sacrificed/  This  spirit  of  aCtacbannt  to  their  or* 
der,  the  most  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any 
body  of  meni  is  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Je- 
suitSy  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy 
as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  and  con* 
doct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  so- 
ciety that  its  members  should  possess  an  ascendant  over 
persons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power ;  the  desire  of 
acquiring  and  preserving  snch  a  direction  of  their  con- 
duct  with  greater  facility  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  pro- 
pagate a  system  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 
accommodates  itself  to  the  passions  of  men,  which 
Justifies  tbeir  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfec- 
tionsy  which  authorises  almost  every  action  that  the 
most  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wish  to  per> 
petrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
nected  with  the  preservation  of  the  papal  authorityi 
the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  principle  of  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been 
the  most  zealous  patrons  of  thosk  doctrines  which 
tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 

Sovernment.  Th«y  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
tome  a  jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  abaolote  as  was 
claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark 
ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  inde^n- 
dence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrates.  Ibey 
have  published  snch  tenets  concerning  the  dnt^  of  op- 
posing princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their 

rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romish  church  against  the  attacks  of  the  reform- 
ers, its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  eon- 
sidered  it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the 
opinions  and  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Protestants. 
They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  mea- 
sure in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly  stirred  up 
against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  per- 
secution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventn* 
red  to  teach  the  same  pernicious  doctrines,  and  have 
held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the  order  and 
happiness  of  civil  society.  But  they,  from  reasooa 
which  are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions 
witli  greater  reserve,  or  have  propagated  them  with 
less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find 
that  the  Jesuits  may  justly  be  considered  as  responsible 
for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects  arising  from  that 
•corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistry,  from  those  extrava- 
gaut  tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  spirit,  *  which  have  been  the  disgrace 
of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and 
which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  so- 
ciety. 

Bnt,  amidst  many  bad  consequencet  flo^iriBg  from 
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the  institution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  must  be  ac-    jcniia 
knowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  considerable^      »     ■> 
advantsges.     As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of       9 
youth  one  of  tbeir  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  ^"^"^ 
attempts  to  establish  colleges  for  the  reception  of  Btu-,^Q|^ 
dents  were  violently  opposed  by  the  unif  erstties  in  dif-  fir«m  ibe 
fereat  countries,  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  theinstitiitiM 
roost  effectual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour,  2'^^***' 
to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and  industry.    This  ^* 
prompited  them  to  cultivate  the  ^tudy  of  ancient  lite- 
rature with  extraordinary  ardour.     This  put  them  up« 
on  various  methods  for  .facilitating  the  instruction  of 
youth ;   and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
in  it,  they  have  contributed  so  much  towards  the  pro- 
gress of  polite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
merited  well  of  society.     Nor  has  the  order  of  Jesuits 
been  successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  lite- 
rature $  it  has  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in 
many  branches  in  science,  and  can  alone  boast  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
relif^ious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jesuits  have  ex- 
hibited the  most  wonderful  display  of  their  abilities, 
and  have  contributed  most  effectually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortu- 
nate quarter  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  tiew  but  to 
?lundcr,  to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants. 
!*he  Jesuits  alone  have  made  humanity  the  object  of  10 
their  settling  there.  About  the  beginnmg  of  the  iyth^^^c>n«H^ 
century,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  pro-''^  ^*'** 
vtnce  of  Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  south- ^^'' 
em  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potosi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  bsnks  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  first  begin  to  unjte  together }  strangers  to 
the  arts,  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting  or  fishings 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  sub- 
ordination and  government.  The  Jesuits  set  them- 
selves to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani- 
mals, and  to  build  houses.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  tnem  to  arts 
and  manufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets 
of  society,  and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  se- 
curity and  order.  These  people  became  the  subjects 
of  their  benefactors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father 
directs  his  children.  Respected  and  beloved  almost  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided  over  some  hundred 
thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equa- 
.  lity  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to- 
gether with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  spe- 
cies, were  deposited  in  common  storehouMS,  from  which 
each  individual  received  everv  thing  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  almost  all 
the  passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished. 
A  few  magistrates,  chosen  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
watched  over  the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  sanguinary  punishments  fre- 
queat  under  other  governments  were  unknown.    An 
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in,  admoattioQ  from  a  Jetott,  »  slicfat  mtrk  of  infiimy,  or, 
on  some  singnlar  oecftiioa,  m  few  lafhes  with  m  wbi|p, 
wero  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  the«e  in« 
■ooeni  and  liapfiy  people. 

But  eron  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jesuits 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  discernible.  Thej 
plainlj  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paragoay  an  indepen« 
dent  empire,  subject  to  the  society  alone,  and  which, 
bj  the  superior  excellence  of  its  constitution  and  po- 
lice, could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  southern  continent  of  America.  With 
this  view,  in  order  to  preyent  the  Spaniards  or  Portn« 
geese  in  the  adjacent  settlements  from  acquiring  any 
dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  en* 
deavoufcd  to  inspire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con* 
tempt  of  these  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourse 
between  their  sobjecta  and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
aettlements.  They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of 
either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.  When 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  cha- 
racter' from  the  neighbouring  governments,  tbey  did 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  conversation  with  their 
Sttbjecu  )  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
house  where  these  strangers  restd^pd  unless  in  the  pre- 
•enoo  of  a  Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  commoni- 
catien  between  them  as  difficult  as  possible,  thev  in« 
dustriottsly  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge 
ef  the  Spanish  or  of  any  other  European  language  } 
but  encouraged  the  different  tribds  which  tbey  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  lan- 
geage  throughout  their  dominions.  As  aH*  these  pre- 
eavtioos,  wit(iout  military  force,  woald  have  been  in- 
euficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and  per* 
manent,  they  inntructed  their  subjects  in  the  European 
arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry 
aed  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  discipli- 
flied.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Thus  they  established  an  army  so  nunierou-4  and  well- 
appointed,  as  to  he  formidable  in  a.  country  where  a 
lew  sickly  and  ilUdisciplined  battalions  composed  all 
the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Pertuguese. 
Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius  of 
Is  formidable  order;  of  which,  however,  a  perfect 
i«  £ar»pc<  knowledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Europe 
bad  observed,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  oxder.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef- 
fects  of  these,  it  could  not  fully  discern  the  causes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  singular  regulations  in  the  political 
cottstitution  or  government  of  the  Jesuits,  which  form- 
ed the  enterprising  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distinguish- 
ed its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such  a 
hoigbt  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
ihe  Jesuits,  from  their  first  institution,  not  to  publish 
the  rales  of  their  order*  These  they  kept  coiicealed 
•a  an  impenetrable  mystery.  They  never  communi- 
oated  them  to  strangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members*.  They  relused  to  produce  them 
when  required  by  courts  of  justice ;  and,  by  a  strange 
•olecism  in  policy,  tbeaifii  power  in.dtiffiereo^  cpuotri^a 
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authorixed  or  connived  at  the  eftabKshmeiit  of  an  order    jcMfts 
of  men,  whose  constitution  and  laws  were  concealed        ] 
vrath  a  solicitudo  which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for 
having  excluded  them.     During  the  prosecutions  late- 
ly carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal  and  France, 
the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce 
the  mysterious  volumes  of  their  institute.     By  the  aid 
of  these  authentic  records,  the  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment may  be  deKneated,  and  the  sources  of  their 
power  investigated,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
precision,  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  vraa  impos-- 
tible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  effects,  however,  of  the  spirit  and 
constitution  of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  obnoxious 
to  some  of  tha  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
dually brought  on  its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
saw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progres  in  his  domi- 
nions; it  was  expelled  England,  by  proclamation  of' 
James  L  in  1604}  Venice,  in  1606  j  Portugal,  in- 
1739;  France,  in  1^64;.  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767  ; 
and  totally  suppressed  and  abolished  by  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  in  I773-. 

JESUITS  BARK.  See  Cikchon a.  Botany  Index  ;. 
and  for  its  history  and  properties,  see  Cinchona  and. 
Materia  Meoica  Index. 

JESUS,  the  Son  ofSiajcB^  a  native  of  Jemsalem, 
composed  about  200  B.  C.  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticua, 
called  by  the  Greeks  IIai»p7#$,  ^  replenished  with  virr- 
tuo  ;**  who  also  qpote  it  under  the  title  of  tht  Wisdom 
of  Jesu9  the  mm  of  Sirah.  His  grandson,  who  wat 
.also  of  tho  same  name,  and  a  native  of  Jerusalem, 
translated  it  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  about  X2i 
,B.  €.  We  have  the  Greek,  version,  hut  the  Hebrew, 
text  is  lost.. 

Jesus  Christ^  the  Son  of  God;  and  Savionr  of. 
mankind,  descended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him 
the  human  nature  in  Judsea,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country*. 
The  place  of  bis  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourishing 
city  of  Judah;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom  is 
not  properly  ascertained.  The  most  general  opinion  is 
that  it  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749,, 
and  about  x  8  months  before  tha  death  of  Herod.  Four 
inspired  writers  have  transmitted  to  us  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  mention  particularly 
his  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents ;  but  say  very 
little  concerning  his  Infancy  and  eariier  youth.  Herod 
being  informed  that  the  Messiah,  or  king  of  the  Jews, 
so  much  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  was  now  bom,, 
being  afiraid  that  hta  kingdom  should*  now  be  takea 
away,  contrived  how  to  destroy  his  supposed  rival : 
but  Christ,  being  carried,  while  very  young,  into 
Egypt,  escaped  the  oraelty  of  the  tyrant  \  who,  being 
determined  to,  make  sure  work,  made  a  general  mas- 
sacra  of  the  infants  aboat  Bethlehem,  from  the  age  of: 
two  years  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Harod,  our  Sfviomr  was  brooght 
back  to  Judea  \  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  hia. 
return  thither  and  thchtime  of  his  entering  opoo  the 
ministry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but  1%?, 
jta^  of  w,  be  disputed  in  the  temple  with  the  omst 
learned  of  the  Jewidi  doolors  ;.wbom,ho  surprised  with 
his  knowledge,  and  the  answers  he  gave  to  their 
questions.    After  this,  as  tl^  sorip^ttm  teUs  as,  he.. 
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jJtvtM  coQtianed  with  bis  p«reotS|  and  was  subject  to  tbenii 
Chritt.  till  be  entered  upon  his  ministry.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
'  ^  'though  opon  no  sare  foundation,  that  dnriog  this  pe- 
riod he  followed  the  trade  of  bis  father,  who  was  a 
carpenter.  In  the  joth  year  of  his  age,  be  began  bis 
public  ministry;  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a  prophet  oiira- 
coloosly  inspired  of  God  to  proclaim  the  existence  of 
the  Saviour,  as  now  descended  upon  earth,  and  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  all ;  and  by  this  prophet  Christ  himself 

.  was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might 
not,  in  any  point,  neglect  to  answer  the  demandi  of 
the  Jewish  law. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every 
one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  scene  of 
the  most  perfect  sanctity,  and  the  purest  and  most  ac- 
tive virtue ;  not  only  without  spot,  but  also  beyond 

,  the  reach  of  suspicion.  And  it  is  also  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  stupendous  than  salutary  and  beneficent,  he  dis- 
played to  the  universe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonstrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  commission  in  the  most  illus- 
trious manYier.  For  the  propagation  of  his  religion 
through  the  country  of  Judcea,  our  Saviour  chose  1 2 
apostles  >  whom,  however,  he  sent  out  only  once,  and 
after  their  return  kept  them  constantly  alx>ut  bis  per- 

.son.     But,  besides  these,  be  chose  other  70,  whom  be 

-dispersed  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  concerning  the 

reason  why  the  number  of  apostles  was  fixed  at  1 2, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  first,  how- 
ever, was,  according  to  our  Saviour^  own  words  (Matt, 
xix*  28.),  an  allosiea  to,  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  there- 
by intimating  that  be  was  the  king  of  these  12  tribes  j 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  messengers  answers 
evidently  to  that  of  the  senators  who  coo^posed  the 
Sanhedrim,  there  is  a  high  de^e  of  probability  in 
the  canjectures  of  those  who  think  that  Christ  by  this 

,  number  designed  to  admonish  the  Jews,  that  the  au- 
thority of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  respect  to  religious  matters  was 
vested  in  him  alone.  His  ministry,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Jews ;  nor,  while  he  remained  opon  earth, 

.  did  he  permit  his  apostles  or  disciples  to  extend  their 

.labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  same 
time,  if  we  consider  the  illustrious  acts  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  that  were  performed  by  Christ,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  must  soon  have 
spread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  seems 
probable  from  a  passage  in  scripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  some  Greeks  applied  to  the  apostle  Philip  in 
order  to  see  Jesos.  We  learn  also  from  authors  of  no 
a  Ste  Ab-  small  note,  than  Abgams  *  king  of  Edessa,  being  seixed 


with  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  wrote  to  our  Lord, 
imploring  his  assistance  $  and  that  Jesus  not  only  sent 
him  a  gracious  answer,  but  also  accompanied  it  with 
bis  picture,  as  a  mark  of  bis  esteem  for  that  pious 
prince.  These  letters  are  still  extant }  but  by  the  jo- 
diciooit  part  of  mankind  are  universally  looked  upon 
as  spurious  ;  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  in  his 
treatise  entitled  A  new  and  full  method  of  eetiling  the 
canonical  avthoritj  of  the  New  Testament^  hath  oBcred 
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reasons  which  seem  almost  gnanswerable  against  die 
authenticity  of  the  whole  transaction. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  numberless 
miracles  he  performed,  made  such  an  impc«aiuon  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  the  chief  priv bts 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro- 
yoked  with  bis  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked/ 
lives,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  their  designs  proved  abortive  \  but  at 'last 
Jesus,  knowing  that  be  had  fulfilled  every  purpose  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world,  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  disciples, 
named  Judag  Iscariot^  and  was  brought  before  the  San» 
hedrim.  In  this  assembly  he  was  accused  of  blasphemy; 
and  being  afterwsrds  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro- 
man governor,  where  be  was  accused  of  sedition,  Pi- 
late was  no  sooner  set  down  to  judge  in  this  cause, 
than  he  received  a  message  from  his  wife,  desiring  him 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  aflSsir,  having  that  very 
day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour, 
whom  she  called  tAat  J¥st  man*  The  governor,  inti- 
midated by  this  message*,  and  still  more  by  the  majesty 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  and  the  evident  falsehood  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  him,  was  determined 
if  possible  to  save  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en- 
raged populace,  who  at  last  threatened  to  accuse  Pi- 
late himself  as  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  emperor,  got 
the  better  of  his  love  of  justice,  which  indeed  on  other 
occasions  was  not  verv  fervent* 

Our  Saviour  was  now  condemned  by  his  jodge, 
through  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  and 
justice  ',  was  executed  on  a  cross  between  two  thieves, 
and  very  soon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  state  of  death,  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  made 
himself  visible  to  his  disciples  as  formerly.  He  con- 
versed with  them  40  dajs  after  his  resurrection,  and 
employed  himself  during  that  time  in  instructing  them 
more  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom; 
and  having  manifested  the  certainty  of  his  resarrec- 
tion  to  as  many  witnesses  as  he  thought  proper,  he  was, 
in  the  presence  of  many  of  his  disciples,  taken  up  into 
heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  world.  See 
Christiakitt. 

JET,  a  black  inflammable  substance  of  the  bitumi- 
nous  kind,  harder  than  asphaltnm,  and  susceptible  of  a 
^ood  polish.  It  becomes  electrical  by  rubbing,  attract- 
ing light  bodies  like  yellow  amber.  It  swims  on  water, 
so  that  its  specific  gravity  must  be  less  than  1 000 ; 
notwithstanding  which  it  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  lapis  obstdtanue^  the  specific  gravity 
of  which,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  less  than  1744. 
It  also  resembles  cannel-coal  extremely  in  its  hardness, 
receiving  a  polish,  not  soiling  the  fingers,  &c«  so  that 
it  has  also  been  confounded  with  this.  The  distinction^ 
however,  is  easily  made  betwixt  tjie  two ;  for  cannel- 
coal  wanU  the  electrical  properties  of  jet,  and  is  lika- 
wise  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water ;  its  specific  gravity 
being  no  less  than  1273  ;  whereas  that  of  jet,  as  has 
already  been  said,  is  less  than  looo. 

M.  Miu^ellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
differing  from  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  colour,  and  being  tighter  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  bituminons  matter  which 
enters  into  its  composition.    When  burning  it  emtis 
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»  Utttminoos  smell.  It  »  never  foand  ia  strata  or  con- 
tinued masses  like  fossil  stones ;  but  always  in  separate 
and  unconnected  beAps  like  the  true  amber.  Great 
quantities  of  it  have  been  dog  up  in  the  Fyreocean 
mountains;  also  near  Batalka^  a  smair  town  of  Portu- 
gal ;  and  in  Galiicia  in  Spain.  It  is  foopd  also  in  Ire- 
land»  Sweden,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It  is  used 
in  makin/^  small  boxes,  buttons,  bracelets,  mourning 
jewels,  &c.  Sometimes  aUo  it  is  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  proper  oils  in  making  varnishes.  When  mix- 
ed with  lime  in  powder,  it  is  said  to  make  very  hard 
and  durable  cement. 

Jet  (PEaUf  a  French  term,  frequently  also  used  with 
us,  for  a  fountain  that  casts  up  water  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air. 

JETTE,  the  border  made  round  the  stilts  under  a 
pier,  in  certain  old  bridges,  being-  the  same  with  star- 
Ung'f  consisting  of  a  strong  framing  of  timber  Blled 
with  stones,  chalk,  &c.  to  preserve  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  from  injury. 

JETTY-HEAD,  a  name  usually  given  in  the  royal 
dock-yards  to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projects  be- 
yond the  rest;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a 
wharf,  whose  side  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or 
wet  dock*  •» 

JEWEL,  any  precious  stone,  or  ornament  beset  with 
Ui?m.    See  Diamond,  Ruby,  &c. 

jEvnLS  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments,  with  which 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  especially  their  ladies 
of  distinction,  adorned  themselves.  So  prodigious  was 
tJio,  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  in  particular, 
that  Pliny  the  elder  says  he  saw  Lollio  Paulina  with  an 
equipage  of  this  kind  amounting,  according  to  Dr 
Arbnthnot^s  calculation,  to  322,9161.  ij^*  4d.  of  our 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  precious 
stones  among  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  were 
much  scarcer,  and  consequently  in  higher  esteem,  than 
they  are  amongst  us,  since  a  commerce  has  been  opened 
with  the  Indies. — The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
CMt  and  polish  them  to  much  perfection ;  but  coloured 
stones  were  not  scarce,  and  they  cut  them  very  well 
either  hollow  or  in  relief.~When  luxury  had  gained 
ground  amongst  them,  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearls  in  their  ears ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  ears  of 
both  sexes  were  frequently  bored.     See  Ears. 

Jewel,  Johji,  a  learned  English  writer  and  bishop, 
was  bom  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1540 
htt  proceeded  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  was 
soon  after  chosen  rhetoric  lecturer  in  his  college.  In 
Febmary  15449  he  commenced  A.  M.  He  had  early 
iabibed  Protestant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  same 
to  his  pupils;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  accession  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered 
into  a  close  friendship  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1550,  be 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore the  university  with  great  applause.  At  the  same 
time  he  preached  and  catechised  every  other  Sunday 
at  Sunoingwell  in  Berkshire,  of  which  church  he  was 
rector.  Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
crewn,  in  1553^  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  storm  then  raised  against  the  reformation  y 
for  before  any  law  was  made,  or.  order  given  by  the 
queen,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Cbristi  college  by  the 
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fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority  |  but  he  con- 
tinued in  Oxford  till  he  was  called  upon  to  sobecribe 
to  some  of  the  Popish  doctrines,  under  the   severest 
penalties,  which  he  submitted  to.     However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  safety ;  for  be  was  obliged  to  Avy  and 
after  encountering  manf  difficulties,  arrived  at  Frank- 
fort, in  the  2d  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  where  he 
made  a  public  recantation  of  his  subscription  to  the 
Popish  doctrines.     Thence  he  went  to  Strasborg,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  attended  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, in  whose  house  he  resided.     He  returned  to  £ng« 
land  in  1558,  after  Queen  Mary^s  death  *,  and  in  1559, 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury.     This  promotion 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  great  merit  and 
learning;  and  another  attestation  of  these  was  given 
him  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1565,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  his  absence  the  degree  of  D.  JD.     In 
this  character  he  attended  the  queen  to    Oxford    the 
following  year,  and  presided  at  the  divinity  disputa- 
tions held  before  her  majesty  on  that  occasion.     He 
had  before  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a  sermon 
preached  at  St  Paul's  cross,  presently  after   he   was 
made  a  bishop,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  hot 
one  clear  and  evident  testimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  flourished  within  600  years  after 
Christ,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Roma- 
nists maintain  against  the  church   of  England  ^   and. 
two  years  afterwards,  he  published  his  famous  apology 
for  this  church.     In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  his  diocese ;  where  he  began  in  his 
first  visitation,  and  perfected  in  his  last,  such  a  refor- 
mation,   not    only   in    his    cathedral    and    parochial 
churches,  but  in  all  the  churehes  of  his  jurisdiction,  as 
procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  bishops  due  re- 
verence and  esteem.     For  he  was  a  careful  overlooker 
and  strict  observer,  not  only  of  all  the  flocks,  but  also 
of  the  pastors,  in  his  diocese :  and  he  watched  so  nar- 
rowly upon  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  arch- 
deacons, and  of  his  stewards  and  receivers,  that  they 
had  no  opportunities  of  being  guilty  of  oppression,  in- 
justice, or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  a  scandal  to  himself.     To  prevent  these  and  the 
like  abuses,  for  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  often 
too  justly  censored,  he  sat  often  in  bis  consistory-court, 
and  saw  that  all  things  were   carried   riglitly  there: 
he  also  sat  often  as  assistant  on  the  bench  of  civil  jus- 
tice, being  himself  a  jastice  of  the  peace.    •  Amidst  these 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  neglected ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  general  course 
of  life   was   totally  unfavourable.     He  rose   at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning;    and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  six,  he  was 
so  fixed  to  his  studies  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
not  without  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them :  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  eare  were  open  to  all  suitors  ; 
and  it  was  observed  of  him,  as  of  Titos,  that  he  never 
sent  any  sad  from  him.     Suitors  being  thus  dismissed, 
he  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  such 
causes  debated  before  him,*  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator ; 
and  if  he  could  spare  any  time  from  these,  he  reckoned 
it' as  clear  gain  to  his  study.     About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  servants  to  an  account  how  they  had  spent 
the  day,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them*    From 
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the  chapel  he  withdrew  ftgain  to  hit  study  till  near 
midnight,  and  from  thence  to  bis  bed  ^  in  which, 
when  he  was  Uid,  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-cbamber 
read  to  him  till  he  fell  asleep.  This  watchful  and  la- 
borious life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  necessary  refreshment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  rest  affbrded  him,  wasted  his  life  too  fast.  He  died 
at  Monkton-Farley,  in  157I9  in  the  50tb  year  of  bis 
age.  He  wrote,  x.  A  view  of  a  seditious  bull  sent  in- 
to England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  2.  A  treatise 
00  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  An  expositioff  of  8t  Paul's 
two  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  4.  A  treatise  on 
the  sacrament.  5.  An  apulogy  for  the  national  charch. 
6^  Several  sermons,  controversial  treatises,  and  other 
workR. 

**  This  excellent  prelate  (says  the  Rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  the  reformed  re- 
Hgion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what  Bel- 
larmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable  Apology 
w;as  translated  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the  second  of 
the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Coke,  and 
mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  published,  as  it 
came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  same  Apology  was 
printed  in  Greek  at  Constantinople,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His  Defence  of  his 
Apology,  against  Harding  and  other  Popish  divines, 
was  in  such  esteem,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James  I.  King  Charles  I.  and  four  successive  arch- 
bishops, ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all  parish- 
chorches  for  public  use. 

Jewrl  Blocks^  in  the  sea  language,  a  name  given 
to  two  small  blocks  which  are  suspended  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  main  and  fore  top- sail  yards,  by  means  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of  the 
yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  use  of  these  blocks 
IS,  to  retain  the  npper  part  of  the  top-mast  studding- 
sails  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  top-sails,  so  that  each 
of  those  sails  may  have  Its  full  force  of  action,  which  , 
would  be  diminished  by  the  encroachment  of  the  other 
aver  its  surface.  The  haiiardSf  by  which  those  stud- 
ding-sails are  hoisted,  are  accordingly  passed  tfarough 
the  jewel-blocks  j  whence,  communicating  with  a  block 
00  the  top-mast  bead,  they  lead  downwards  to  the  top 
or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conveniently  hoisted. 
See  Sail. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Jodah, 
apd  given  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldest 
son  Istac,  who  for  a  long  time  possessed  the  land  of  Pa- 
lestine in  Asia,  and  are  now  dispersed  through  all  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

The  history  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  most  singular, 
so  is  it  also  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  j  and  the 
greatest  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
bistorYf  depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Testament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found.— To 
repeat  here  what  is  said  in  the  sacred  writings  would 
both  be  supeiflpous  and  tedious,  as  those  writings  are 
in  every  personV  bands,  and  may  be  consulted  at  plea- 
It  seems  most  proper  therefore  to  commence  the 


sure. 


history  of  the  Jfews  from  their  J«tnrQ  to  Jerusalem  from 
Babylon,  and.  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple 
under  Ezra  and  Nebemiah,  when  the  scriptui^e  leaves  off 
any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  historians  begin  to 
take  notice  of  them.    We  shal),  however,  premise  a 
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clironological  list  of  their  judges  and  kings  down  to  the 
captivity. 

The  Israelites  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saol* 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  first  by  elders,  as 
'in  Egypt  ^  then  by  princes  of  God^s  appointment,  as 
Moses  and  Joshua )  then  by  judges,  such  as  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephtbah,  Samson,  Eli,  Sa- 
muel ;  and  last  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Reboboam,  &c. 

A  List  of  the  Judges  of  Israel  in  a  Chronological  Order. 
The  Numbert  prefixed  denote  the  Years  of  the  World. 

2570,  The  death  of  Joshua. 

2585.  The  government  of  the  elders  for  about  15 
years. 

2592.  An  anarchy  of  about  7  years.  The  history  of 
Micah,  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Laish  by  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  undertaken  by 
the  1 1  tribes  against  Benjamin,  are  all  referred 
to  this  time. 

2591.  The  first  servitude  underCosban-rishathaim  king 
of  Mesopotamia  began  in  2591,  and  lasted  eight 
years  to  2599. 

2599*  Othniel  delivered  Israel  in  the  40th  year  after 
peace  established  in  the  land  by  Joshua. 

2662.  A  peace  of  about  62  years,  from  the  deliverance 
procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599,  to  2662,  when  the 
second  servitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the  Moa- 
bites  happened.     It  lasted  18  years. 

2679.  Ehud  delivers  Israel. 

After  him  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  80th  year  after  the  first  deliver- 
ance procured  by  Othniel. 

2699.  The  third  servitude  under  the  Canaanites,  which 
lasted  20  years,  from  2699  ^^  ^1^9* 

2719.  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Israelites:  from 
the  deliverance  procured  by  Ehud  to  the  end 
of  Deborah  and  Barak*s  government,  were  40 
years. 

2768.'Abimelech  the  natural  son  of  Gideon  is  acknow- 
ledged king  by  the  Shechemites. 

2771.  He  died  at  the  siege  of  Thebez  in  Palestine. 

2772.  Tola  after  Abiipelecb  governs  for  23  years,  from 

2772  to  2795. 

2795*  Jair  socceeds  Tola,  and  governs  22  years,  from 
2795  to  2816. 

2799.  The  fifth  servitude  under  the  Philistices,  which 
lasted  18  years,  from  2799  to  2817. 

2817.  The  death  of  Jair. 

2817.  Jephtbah  is  chosen  head  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
Jordan  ^  he  defeated  the  Ammonites,  who  op- 
pressed them*  Jephtbah  governed  six  years, 
from  2817  to  2823. 

2823.  The  death  of  Jephthah. 

2830.  Ibzan  governs  seven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 

2840.  Elon  succeeds  Ibzan.  He  governs  from  2830  to 
2840.  ^ 

Abdon  judges  Israel  eight  years,  from  2840  to 
2848. 

1848.  The  sixth  servitude,  under  the  Philistines,  which 
lasted  40  years,  from  2848  to  2888. 

2848*  Eli  the  high-priest,  .of  the  race  of  Itbamar,  go- 
verned 40  years,  the  whole  time  of  the  servitude 
under  the  Philistines. 

2849.  The  birth  of  Samsoo. 

2887. 
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2887.  The  death  of  SamsoD,  who  was  joclge  of  Israel 
doring  the  judicatore  of  Eli  the  high-priest. 

2888.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  beginning  of  SamoePs 
gOTemmenty  who  succeeded  him. 

2{^«  The  election  and  anointing  of  Saal,  first  king  of 
the  Hebrews. 

A  Chronohgieal  List  of  the  Kings  of  the  Hebrews* 

Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Israelttes,  reigned  40 
years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2900  to  2949. 

Isbbosheth  the  sob  of  Saol  sncceeded  him,  and  reigned 
six  or  seven  years  over  part  of  Israel,  firom  2949  to  2956. 
David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  world  79S4  i  bnt  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power  till 
the  death  of  Saol  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknowledged 
king  of  all  Israel  till  after  the  death  of  Isbbosheth  in 
2956*     He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of  70. 

Solomon  his  son  succeeded  him ;  he  received  the 
rojal  unction  in  the  year  2989*  He  reigned  alone  af- 
ter the  death  of  David  in  2990.  He  died  in  3029,  af« 
ter  a  reign  of  40  years. 

After  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and  the 
ten  tribes  having  chosen  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Be- 
hoboaro,  the  son  of  Solomon,  reigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  Kings  of  Judah. 
Kehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon,  reigned 
17  years }  from  the  year  3029  to  3046. 
Ahijam,  three  years,  from  3046  to  3049. 
Asa,  41  years,  from  3049  to  3090. 
Jehoshaphat,  25  years,  from  3090  to  3XI5« 
Jehoram,  four  years,  from  3ii5to3ii9. 
Ahaziah,  one  year,  from  ^119  to  3x20. 
Athaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  six  years,  from  3120 
to  3x26. 

Joash  was  set  upon  the  throne  bj  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest,  in  31 26.  He  reigned  40  years,  to  the  year  3x65. 
Amaziah,  29  years,  from  3x65  to  3x^4. ' 
Uzziab,  otherwise  called  Azariahf  reigned  27  years, 
to  the  year  3221.  Then  attempting  to  offer  incense 
in  the  temple,  he  was  struck  with  a  leprosy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  HVed  after  this  26  years, 
and  died  in  3246. 

Jotham  his  son  took  upon  him  the  government  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3221*  He  reigned  alone  in  3246, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahaz  succeeded  Jotham  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3262.     He  reigned  16  years,  to  3278. 
Hezekiah,  28  years,  from  3278  to  3306. 
Msnasseh,  ^^  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
3306  to  3361. 
Amon  2  years,  from  336X  to  3363. 
Josiab,  31  years,  from  3363  to  3394. 
Jehoaha^  three  months. 

Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  1 1  years,  from  the  year  3394 
to  3405- 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  reigned  three  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  3405. 
Blattantah,  or  Zledekiah,  reigned  ix   years,  from 
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Bacsha,  22  years,  from  305a  to  3074. 

Elah,  two  years.     He  died  in  3075. 

Zimri,  seven  days. 

Omri,  II  years,  from  3075  to  3o8i6.  He  had  a 
competitor  Tibai,  who  succeeded,  and  died  in  what 
year  we  know  not. 

Ahab,  21  years,  from  3086  to  3x07. 

Ahaziah,  two  years,  from  3106  to  3x08. 

Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  snceeeded  him  in  3108, 
He  reigned  X2  veurs,  and  died  in  3120. 

Jehu  usurped  the  kingdom  in  3x20,  reigned  28 
years,  and  died  in  3x48. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  X7  years,  from  3x48  to  3x65. 

Joash  reigned  14  years,  from  3x65  to  3x79. 

Jeroboam  IL  reigned  41  years,  from  3x79  to  3220. 

Zachariah,  12  years,  from  3220  to  3232. 

Shallum  roigned  a  month.     He  was  killed  in  3235. 

Menahiftai,  10  years,  from  3233  to  3243. 

Pekahiab,  two  years,  from  3243  to  3245. 

Pekah  20  years,  from  3245  to  3265. 
^  Hoshea,  x8  years,  from  3265  to  3283.     Here  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  bad  an  end  after  a  duration  of  253 
years. 


Jcivf. 


Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  having  conquered  Cyrw  pub^ 
Babylon  and  almost  all  the  western  parte  of  Asia,  per-'>*bei  a  de- 
ceiving the  desolate  and  rainous  condition  in  which  f'?*f'^"" 
the  province  of  Palestine  lay,  formed  a  design  of  re- jeruwl'm. 
storing  the  Jews,  to  their  native  country,  and  perrolt- 
ing  them  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  n-establish  their 
worship.   For  this  purpose  he  issued  out  a  decree  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  about  536  B.  C.  by  which  they 
were  allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
hut  to  carry  along  with  them  all  the  sacred  vessels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off,  and  engaged 
lo  defray  the  expeoce  of  building  the  temple  himself. 
This  offer  was  gladly  embnced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi}  but 
many  more,  being  no  doubt  less  sanguine,  about  their 
reltffion,  chose  to  stay  where  they  were^ 

in  534.  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  seemed  to  go  on  prosperously,  when 
the  undertaking  was  suddenly  obstructed  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. These  came  at  first,  expressing  an  earnest 
desire  to  assist  in  the  work,  as  they  worshipped  the  * 

same  God  with  the  Jews  :  but  the  latter  refused  their 
assistance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  IsraeliteH, 
but  the  descendants  of  those  heathens  who  had  been 
transplanted  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmanezer.     This  refusal  proved 
the  souree  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  j  and 
the  immediate  consequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  opposition  in  their  power  to  the  going  on  of 
the  work.     At  last,  however,  all  obstacles  were  sur-xhe  temnla 
mounted,  and  the  temple  finished  as  related  in   the  flee,  anisk-* 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.    The  last  of  these  chiefs^* 
died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  restored  the  Jewish 
worship  to  ite  original  purity,  and  reformed  a  number 
of  abuses  which  took  place  immediately  on  ite  com- 


3405  to  34x6.    In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  Jerusa-  roencement 
lem  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  Judah  carried        But  though  the  Jews  were  now  restored  to  the  free 

into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  exercise  of  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a 

Kings  of  Israel.  powerful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been.     They 

Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  3051.  were  few  in  number,  and  their  country  only  a  pro- 

Nadab,  one  year.    He  died  in  305  x.  vinoe  of  Syria,  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia.    The 

8  a  Syrian 
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Syrian  goveroors  cunferred  the  administnition  of  af- 
faira  upon  the  faigh-priestii  ^  aiid  their  accepting  this 
office,  and  thuv  deviating  from  tlie  law  of  Moses,  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  immediately  befei  the  people,  because 
it  made  room  for  a  bet  of  men,  who  aspired  at  this 
Iiigh  office  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with- 
out either  zeal  for  religion  or  love  for  thtir  country. 
It  besides  made  the  high-prtestbood  capable  of  being 
disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governors,  whereas 
the  Mosaic  institution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron.-«Of  the  bad  effects  of  this  practice 
a  fatal  instance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagoses,  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  having  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Jeshua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  hi^h- 
priest,  promised  to  raise  him  to  the  pontifical  office 
a  few  years  after  his  brother  had  been  invested  with 
it.  Jeshua  came  immediately  to  Jerusalem,  and  ac- 
quainted his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap- 
pened in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  y  and  a  scuffle 
ensuing,  Jeshua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  thus  polluted  in  the  most  scandalous  manner. 
The  consequence  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a  heavy  Ene 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  ivas  not  taken  off  till 
seven  years  after. 

The  first  public  calamity  which  befel  the  Jewish  na- 
tion after  their  restoration .  from  Babylon,   happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  C. :  for  having  some  how  or  other 
disobliged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  be  besieged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captives.     From  this  time  they  continued  faithful  to 
the  Persians,  insomuch  that  they  had  almost  drawn 
upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  monarch  having  resolved  upon  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
and   being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  supplied 
with  provisions  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  sent 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-priest,   to  demand  of  him    that 
supply  which  he  had   been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the 
Persians.     The  Jewish  pontiff  excused  himself  on  ac- 
count of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius  ;  which  so  pro- 
voked Alexander,  that  he  had  no  sooner  completed 
the  reduction  of  Tyre  than  he  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem.    The  inhabitants,  then,  being  with  good  rea- 
son  thrown   into   the   utmost  consternation,   had  re- 
course to  prayers  ;  and  Jaddua  is  said,  by  a  divine  re- 
velation, to  have  been  commanded   to  go  and  meet 
Alexander.     He  obeyed  accordingly,  and  set  out  on 
■his  journey,   dressed   in   his   pontifical  robes,   at  the 
head  of  all  his  priests  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at- 
tended by  the  Test  of  the  people  dressed  in  white  gar- 
ments.    Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  seized  with 
such  awful  respect  on  seeing  this  venerable  procession, 
that  he  embraced  the  high-priest,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.     His  followers  being  surprised 
at  this   unexpected    behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch informed  them,  that  he  paid   that  respect  not  to 
the   priest,   but   to  his  God,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  a   vision   which   he  had   been   favoured   with  at 
Dia ',  where  he  had  been  promised  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  and  encouraged  in  his  expedition,  by  a  person 
of  much  the  same  aspect  and  dressed  in  the  same  ha-» 
bit  with   the  pontiff  before  him.     He  afterwards  ac- 
companied Jaddua  into  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered 
sacrifices  in  the  temple.    The  high  priest  showed  him 


also  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  destmction  Jcwi, 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  himself  is  plainly  set  forth  ) 
in  consequence  of  which  the  king  went  away  highly  sa- 
tisfied, and  at  his  departure  asked  the  high-priest  if 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  could  gratify  himself 
or  his  people  ?  Jaddua  then  told  him,  that,  according 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  tliey  neither  sowed  nor  ploughed 
on  the  seventh  year^  therefore  would  esteem  it  a  high 
favour  if  the  king  would  be  pleaded  to  remit  their  tri- 
bute in  that  year.  To  this  request  the  king  readily 
yielded  ;  and  having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  living  under 
thf>ir  own  laws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  story  deserves  credit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  transaction  is  not  without  reason  called  in  que- 
stion by  some),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  by  Alexander}  but  with  him  their  good 
fortune  seemed  also  to  expire.  The  country  of  Judea  Mi«craMe 
being  situated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  sub-*^^^*  o^thf 
ject  to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the  ambi- *'*'*'• ''^^ 
tlous  successors  of  Alexander  waged  against  each  other.  Jeath.**^'* 
At  first  it  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia,  to  Leontedon  the  Mitylenian,  one  of  Alexander^* 
generals ;  but  he  being  soon  after  stripped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  summoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.  The  Jews  scrupled  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Leomedon  ^  and  were  of  conse- 
qnence  invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power* 
ful  army.  The  open  country  was  easily  reduced  >  but 
the  city  being  strongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  na- 
ture, threatened  a  strong  resistance.  A  soperstitious 
fear  for  breaking  the  sabbath,  however,  prevented  the 
besieged  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day  )  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caused  an  assault 
to  be  made  on  the  sabbath,  and  easily  carried  the 
place.  At  first  he  treated  them  with  great  severity, 
and  carried  1^00,000  men  of  them  into  captivity)  but 
reflecting  soon  after,  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their 
conquerors,  he  restored  them  to*  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  some  into  garrisons,  and  others  ha 
settled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From 
those  who  settled  in  the  latter  of  these  countries  de- 
scended the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had  subdued  ludca,.  be. 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonns,  reserving  to  him- 
self only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza> 
and  carrying  off  an  immense  booty,  together  with  ^ 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  settled  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  endowed  with  considerable  privileges  and  im. 
munities.-— Antigonns  behaved  in  snch  a  tyrannicat 
manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewish  subjects  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Seleucns,  who  also  granted  them  consider- 
able privileges.  Hence  this  nation  came  gradually; 
to  be  spread  ovfr  Syria  and  Asia  Minor )  while  Ju- 
dea seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  Tlie  affairs  of 
the  Jews  then  took  a  more  prosperous  turn,  and  con-, 
tinned  in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  when  they  were  grievously  oppressed  by  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  same  time  that  An- 
tiochus  Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Galilee^  Ftole- 
mjf  howeveri  marched  against  Aotiocbus,  and  ckfeated 
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liim ;  ftAer  which,  having  gone  to  Jeraiftlem  to  offer 
sacrificeiiy  he  ventured  to  profane  the  temple  itself  by 
going  into  it.  He  penetrated  through  the  two  outer 
courts*;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  he 
was  struck  with  such  dread  and  terror  that  he  fell  down 
half  dead.  A  dreadful  persecution  was  then  raised 
against  the  Jews,  who  had  attempted  to  hinder  him  in 
his  impious  attempt ;  but  this  persecution  was  stopped 
by  a  still  more  extraordinary  accident  related  under  the 
article  Egypt,  N^  30,  and  the  Jews  again  received  in« 
6  to  favour, 
ubdtied  by  About  the  year  264  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 
kaiiochiis  gy[,ju|.j|  by  Antiochus  the  Great  ^  and  on  this  occa- 
sion  the  loyalty  of  the  Jewn  to  tTie  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  submitting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  so  pleased  the  Syrian  mo- 
narch, that  he  sent  a  It^tter  to  his  general,  wherein  he 
acquainted  him  that  he  designed  to  restoi'e  Jerusalem 
to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  to  recal  all  the  Jews  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it }  that  out  of  his  singular  re- 
spect to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  ^,000 
pieces  of  silver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  victims, 
frankincense,  wine,  and  oil;  1400  measures  of  fine 
wheat,  and  375  measures  of  sale,  towards  their  usual 
oblations :  that  the  temple  should  .be  thoroughly  re- 
paired at  his  cost ;  that  they  should  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion;  and  restore  the  public  service 
of  the  temple,  and  the  priests,  Levites,  singers,  &c.  to 
their  u^uhI  functions :  that  no  stranger,  or  Jew  that  was 
nnpurifu'd,  should  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than 
was  allowed  by  their  law  ;  and  that  no  flesh  of  unclean 
beasts  should  be  brought  into  Jerusalem ;  not  even  their 
skins :  and  all  these  under  the  penalty  of  paying  3000 
pieces  of  silver  into  the  treasury  of  the  temple.  He 
further  granted  an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to 
all  the  dispersed  Jews  that  should  come  within  a  limited 
time  to  settle  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  that  all  who  had 
been  sold  for  slaves  within  his  dominions  should  be  im- 
mediately set  free. 

This  sudden  prosperity  proved  of  no  long  duration. 
About   the    year  176,   a  quarrel    happened    between 
Onias,  at  that  time  high-priest,  and  one  Simon,  gover« 
nor  of  the  temple,  which  was  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences.     The  causes  of  this  qnarrel  are  un- 
known.    The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding 
be  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias,  informed  Apol- 
lonius  governor  of  Coetosyria  and  Palestine,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immense  treasure, 
which  at  his  pleasure  might  be  seized  upon  for  the  use 
of  the  king  of  Syria.     Of  this  the  governor  instantly 
sent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  dispatched  one  He- 
liodorus  to  take  possession   of  the  supposed  treasure. 
This  person,  through  a  mtrai^ulous  interposition,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,   failed  in   his  attempt  of  entering  the 
temple ;  upon  which  Simon  accused  the  high-priest  to 
the  people,  as  the  person  who  bad  invited  Heliodorus 
to  Jerusalem.     This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  sides.     At  last  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banished  ;  bat  soon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiplianes  having  ascended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jason,  the  high-priest's  brother,  taking  ad- 
vantage- of  the  necessities  of  Antiochas,  purchased  from 
him  the  high  priesthood  at  the  price  of  ^50  talents,  and 
•btjuned  nn  order  that  his  brother  shoaM^be  sent  to 
Antioch^  tbsre  to  be  confiocd  for  life. 
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Jason*8  next  step  was  to  purchase  liberty,  at  the  price     jewt. 
of  150  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusa-  '  ■     m    ■■' 
lem,  similar  to  those  which  were  used  in  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleased  free  ci- 
tizens of  Antioch.     By  means  of  these  powers,  he  be- 
came very  soon  able  to  form  a  strong  party  in  Judea ; 
for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre- 
cian customs,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch         g 
was  a  very  valuable  privilege.     From  this  time  there-  A  gencnd 
fore  a  general  apostasy  took  place  ;  the  service  of  the^P^^*7 
temple  was  neglected,    and  Jason  abandoned  himself ***'**  P***** 
withont  remorse  to  all  the  impieties  and  absurdities  of 
Paganism.  "^ 

He  did  cot,  however,  long  enjoy  bis  ill-acquired 
dignity.  Having  sent  his  brother  Menelaus  with  the 
usual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  former  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplanting  Jason  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
had  supplanted  Onias.  Having  oflered  for  the  high- 
priesthood  300  talents  more  than  his  brother  had  gi- 
ven, he  easily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
commission  to  Jerusalem.  He  soon  got  himself  a  strong 
party :  but  Jason  proving  too  powerful,  forced  Mene- 
laus and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Here, 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acquainted  Anti- 
ochas that  they  were  determined  to  renounce  their  old 
religion,  and  wholly  conform  themselves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  :  which  so  pleased  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme- 
diately gave  them  a  force  sufficient  to  drive  Jason  out 
of  Jerusalem ;  who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites. 

Menelans  being  thus  ffeed  from  his  rival,  took  care 
to  fulfil  his  promise    to  the  king  with  regard  to-  the 
apostasy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promi- 
sed.    At  last  he  was  summoned  to  Antioch  ;  and  find- 
ing nothing  bat    the   payment   of  the  promised  siHn 
would  do,  sent  orders  to  his  brother  Lysimachus  to  con- 
vey to  him  as  many  of  the  sacred  utensils  belonging  to 
the  temple  as  could  be  spared.     As  these  were  aH  of 
gold,  the  apostate  soon  raised  a  sufficient  sum  from  them 
not  only  to  satisfy  the  king,  but  also  to  bribe  the  covr- 
tiers  in  his  favour.   But  his  brother  Onias,  who  had  been^  ' 
all  this  lime  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  sacrilege,  made  such   bitter  complaints,  that  an 
insurrection  was  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  At 
Antioch.     Menelaas,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  bribed  Andronicos,    governor  of  the  city,  to 
murder  Onias.      This    produced   Ihe  most  vehement' 
complaints  as  soon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal (he  having  been  absent  for  some  time  in  order  to- 
quell  an  insurrection  in  Cilicia  ^  which  at  last  ended- 
in  the  death  of  Audronicus,  who  was  executed  by  tlie 
king's  order.     By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus- 
still  found  means  to  keep  op'  his  credit ;  but  was  obli- 
ged to  draw  socb  large  sums  from  Jerosalemi  that  the 
inhabitants  at  last  massacred  his  brother  Lysimachas, 
whom  be  had  lefit  governor  of  the  city  in  his  absence. 
Antioebas  soon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre )  npon- 
which  the  Jews  sent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  justify- 
the  death  of  Lysimachas,  and  to  accuse  Menelans  of 
being  the  author  of«all  the  troubles  which   bad  bap« 
pened^  The  apostate,  however,  was  never  at  a  loss  while 
he  coold  procure  money.     By  means. of  this  paweHul 
argument,  he  pleaded  his  cause  so  effectually,  thai  the 
deputies  were  not  only  cast,  but  put  to  death }  and  thta 
HAJast  senlence  gave,  the  trattoip  such  a  oooplete  victory. 
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.  that  from  thenceforth  he  com*     been-qoite  poUotccI,  both  with  the  blood  of  mtiltitades 


meoced  a  downright  tyrant.  Jerusalem  was  destitute 
of  protectors ;  and  the  sanhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
zealous  men  left  among  them,  were  so  much  .terrified, 
that  the  J  dnrst  not  oppose  him,  though  they  evidently 
•  saw  that  his  design  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  op  with  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  was  somehow  or  other 
spread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  siege  of  Alexan* 
dria.  At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  showed  some 
signs  of  joy ;  and  Jason  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor* 
'tunity  to  regain  his  lost  dignity,  appeared  before  Je- 
'  rusalem  at  the  head  of  about  looo  resolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  some  of  his 
frieiids  in  the  city  ;  upon  which  Menelaos  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jason,  minding  nothing  but  his  re- 
sentraeot,  committed  the  most  horrid  butcheries.  At 
last  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a  power- 
ful army  against  him }  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
at  this  rebellion,  and  especially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  bad  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  actually 
9  resolved  to  punish  the  city  in  the  severest  manner. 
JeniMlein  Accordingly,  about  S70  B.  C.  having  made  himself 
Andochai  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^7t  ^^  behaved  with  such  cruelty,  that 
Bpipbansfl.  within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
killed,  and  as  many  sold  for  slaves.  In  the  midst  of 
this  dreadful  calamity,  the  apostate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  preserve  himself  from  the  general 
elaughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the 
king,  who  having  hj  bis  means  plundered  the  temple 
of  every  thing  valuable,  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju* 
dca  under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous 
Phrygian  ;  Samaria  under  that  of  Androoicus,  a  per- 
son of  a  similar  disposition }  and  left  Menelaus,  the  most 
hateful  of  all  the  ibree,  in  possession  of  the  high-priest* 
hood. 

Though  the  Jews  suffered  exceedingly  under  these 
tyrannical  governors,  they  were  still  reserved  for  greater 
calamities..  About  168  B.  C.  Antiochus  having  been 
most  severely  mortified  by  the  Bomans,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappv  Jews. 
For  this  purpose  he  dispatched  Apollonius  at  the  bead 
of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  plunder  alLthe  cities  of 
Jodea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  sell  the  women  and 
children  for  slaves.  Apollonius  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 
intention  >  neither  was  he  suspected  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  tribute  in  Palestine.  He 
kept  himself  inactive  till  the  next  sabbath,  when  they 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet }  and  then,  on  a  sodden, 
commanded  his  men  to  arms.  Some  of  them  he  sent 
to  the  temple  and  synagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  j  whilst  the  rest  go- 
ing through  the  streets  of  the  city  mamcred  all  that 
came  in  their  way  \  the  superstitions  Jews  not  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  least  resistance  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  sabbath.  He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun- 
The  temple  dercd  and  set  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their  stately 
profaned  buildings,  caused  the  walls  to  be  demolished,  and  car- 
and  tbe  ^^j  ^^^y  captive  about  10,900  of  those  who  had 
liffiTn  abol  escaped  the  slaughter.  From  that  time  the  service  of 
lidied         the  tem^e  was  totally  abandoned  -,  that  place  having 
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who  had  been  killed,  and  in  varioos  other  ways.  The 
Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortress  on  an  eminence  in 
the  city  of  David  j  fortified  it  with  a  strong  wall  and 
stately  towers,  and  put  a  garrison  in  it  to  command  the 
temple,  over  against  which  it  was  built,  so  that  the 
soldiers  could  easily  see  and  sally  out  upon  aH  those  who 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple  5  so  many  of  whom 
were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by  them, 
that  the  rest,  not  daring  to  stay  any  longer  in  Jerusalem, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  yet  satiated  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  resolved  either  totally  to  abolish  their  religion,  or 
destroj  their  whole  race.  He  therefore  issued  out  a  de- 
cree that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  should  for- 
sake their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worship  those 
of  the  king  under  the  most  severe  penalties.  To  make 
his  orders  more  efiectual,  he  sent  overseers  into  every 
province  to  see  them  strictly  put  in  execution  j  and  as 
he  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  would  dis- 
obey them,  specia]  directions  were  given  to  have  them 
treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  Atbeneas,  an  old 
and  cruel  minister,  well  versed  in  all  the  pagan  rites, 
was  sent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympios,  and  setting  up  his  statue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Another  lesser  altar  was 
raised  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  sacrifices  to  that 
false  deity.  All  who  refused  to  come  and  worship  this 
idol  were  either  massacred  or  put  to  some  cruel  tor- 
tures till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.  At  the  same  time,  altars, 
groves,  and  statues,  were  raised  everywhere  through 
the  country,  and  tlie  inhabitants  compelled  to  worship 
them  under  the  same  severe  penalties ;  while  it  was  in- 
stant death  to  observe  the  sabbath,  circumcision,-  or  any 
other  Institution  of  Moses. 

At  last,  when  vast  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel  Restored 
deaths,  and  many  more  had  saved  their  lives  by  their  ^^^^Btu- 
apostasy,  an  eminent  priest,  named  MattathuUf 
to  signalize  himself  by  bis  bravery  and  zeal  for  reli- 

S'on.  He  had  for  some  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
[odin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tion which  raged  at  Jerusalem.  Daring  his  recess  there, 
Apelles,  one  of  the  king^s  officers,  came  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  above-mentioned  orders. 
By  him  Mattathias  and  his  sons  were  addressed  in  the 
roost  earnest  manner,  and  had  the  most  ample  promises 
made  them  of  the  king's  favour  and  protection,  if  they 
would  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  answer- 
ed, that  though  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  the  whole 
world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king's  edict,  yet  both 
he  and  his  sons  would  continue  faithful  to  their  God 
to  the  last  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  same  time  per- 
ceiving one  of  his  countrymen  just  going  to  offer  sacri- 
fices to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  and  instantly  killed 
him,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Moses  in  such  cases.  Up- 
on this  his  sons,  fired  with  the  same  Zeal,  killed  the 
officer  and  his  men ;  uverthrew  the  altar  and  idol }  and 
running  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  those  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God  should  follow  them}  by 
which  means  they  quickly  saw  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  soon  after  with- 
drew into  some  of  the  deserts  of  Judea.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they 
found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  resist  their  enemies ; 
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and  baviDg  contiderei!  the  clanger  to  which  they  were     on  the  former  actions  of 
exposed  by  their  scrupalons  observance  of  the  sabbath, 
they  resolved  to  defend  theoilielves,  in  case  of  an  attack, 
upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  anj  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  his 
followers  daily  increased  in  noraberi  began  to  try  bis 
strength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  anil  apostate  Jews. 
As  msiny  of  these  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  fly  for  refuge  into 
foreign  countries ;  and  having  soon  struck  his  enemies 
with  terror,  he  marched  from  city  to  citj,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewish  synagogues, 
made  a  diligent  search  after  all  the  sacred  books,  and 
caused  fresh  copies  of  them  to  be  written  ^  he  also  caus- 
ed the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  resumed,  and  all 
the  males  born  since  the  persecntion  to  be  circumcised. 


In  all  this  he  was  attended  with  such  success,  that  he 

had  extended  his  reformation  through  a  considerable 

part  of  Judea  within  the  space  of  one  year :  and  would 

pnibablj  have  completed  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented 

tj        by  death. 

xploiu  or      Mattathins  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Judas,  surna* 

Idas  Mac- med  Maccabetts^  the  greatest  uninspired  hero  of  whom 

^t>ca«,        ^1^^  j^^^g  ^^^  boast.     His  troops  amounted  to  no  more 

than  6000  men  \  yet  with  these  be  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Judea, 
and  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  SamaritanfS, ,  and 
apostate  Jewit.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
five  pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
country  ;  afler  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  re- 
stored the  true  worbhip,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  three  years  and  a  half.  Only  one  obstacle  now  re- 
mained, viz.  the  Syrian  garrison  above-mentioned, 
which  had  been  placed  over  against  the  temple,  and 
which  Judas  could  not  at  present  reduce.  In  order  to 
prevent  them  from  interrupting  the  worship,  however, 
he  fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  stood, 
with  a  high  wall  and  strong  towers  round  about,  leaving 
a  garrison  to  defend  it ;  making  some  additional  forti- 
fications at  the  same  time  to  Bethzora,  a  fortress  at 
about  20  miles  distance. 

In   the  mean  time  Antiochus  being  on  bia  return 
Irom  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Persia,  received 
itiochas  11,^  disagreeable  news  that  the  Jews  had  all  to  a  roan 
^    ^^^  revolted,  defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out 
of  Judea,  and  restored  their  ancient   worship.     This 
threw  him  into  such  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  threatening 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Jewish  race,  without  leaving  a 
single  person  alive.     These  words  were  scarce  uttered, 
when  be  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels, 
which  no  remedy  could  care  or  abate.     But  notwrth- 
ctanding  this  violent  shock,  suffering  himself  to  be  hur- 
ried away  by  the  transports  of  bis  fury,  he  ^ave  orders 
for  proceeding  with  the  same  precipitation  m  hb  jour- 
ney.   But  while  he  was  thus  hastening  forward,  he  fell 
.  firom  bis  chariot,  and  was  »o  bruised  by  the  fall,  that 
bis  attendants  wera  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
I16  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  town  called  l^aha  00  the 
confines  of  Persia  and  Babylonia.     Here  he  kept  his 
bed,  suffering  inexpressible  torments,  occasioned  chief- 
ly by  the  vermin  which  bred  in  bit  body,  and   the 
stench,  which  made  him  insupportable  even  to  bimtelf. 
But  tbe  torments  of  his  mind,  caused  by  his  reflecting 
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Kfe,  surpassed  by  many     jewi. 
degrees  those  of  his  body.     Polybius,  who  in  his  ac-  <       ^  » 
count  of  this  princess  death  agrees  with  the  Jewish  hi- 
storians, Ulls  US,  that  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  grew 
at  last  to  a  constant  delirium  or  state  of  madness,  by 
reason  of  several  spectres  and  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  spirits,   which    he  imagined   were  continually  re- 
proaching him  with  the  many  wicked  actions  of  which 
he  had^  been  guilty.     At  last,  having  languished  for 
some  time  in  this  miserable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  bis  death  freed  the  Jews  from  the  most  inveterate  ^ 
enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however,  • 
the  war  was  still  carried  on  against  the  Jews}  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  Judas,  tbe 
Syrians  were  constantly  defeated,  and  in  163  B.C.  a 
peace  was  concluded  opon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance}  the  Syrian  generals  renewed 
their  hostilities,  and  were  attended  with  the  same  ill 
success  as  before.  Judas  defeated  them  in  five  engage^* 
ments  \  but  in  the  sixth  was  abandoned  by  all  his  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  their  chief,  were  slain 
in  the  year  161  B.  C.  ^ 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Jodas  threw  his  country- Exploits  of 
men  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  seemed  to  give*^o»*tbM>f 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.    He  was  succeeded,  bow-^'"'*'"*  *"^ 
ever,  by  his  brother  Jonathan  j  who  conducted  mat-  '^y'*"'* 
ters  with  no  less  prudence  and  success  than  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  was  treacherously  seized  and  put  to  death 
^y  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  usurper,  who  shortly  after  mur- 
dered his  own  sovereign.      The  traitor  immediately  ^ 
prepared  to  invade  Judea ;  but  found  all  his  projects  > 
frustrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother.     This  pontiff 
repaired  all  the  fortresses  of  Jodea,  and  furnished  them 
with  fresh  garrisons,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and  drove 
out  the  Syrian  garriion  from  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem  ; 
but  was  at  last  treacherously  murdered  by  a  son-in-law 
named  Pioiemy^  about  135  B.  C. 

Simon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hyrcan }  who  not 
only  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conqneted  the 
Samaritans,  demolished  their  capital  city,  and  became 
master  of  all  Palestine,  to  which  he  added  the  provincea 
of  Samaria  and  tjhililee }  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with- 
in a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  least  disturbance 
from  without,  or  any  internal  discord.    His  reigif  was 
no  less  remariuible  on  the  account  of  bis  great  wisdom 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conquests  abroad.    .He 
was  the  first  since  the  captivity  who  had  assumed  tbe 
royal  titlej  and  be  raised  the  Jewish  nation  to  agreater 
degree  of  splendour  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  since  that 
time.     Tbe  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  tbe  Macca- 
bees also  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignitiea  were  - 
centered  which  never  met  in  any  other  person,  name- 
ly, the  royal  dignity,  the  high  priesthood,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.     But  the  instances  given  of  this  last  are  • 
very  equivocal  and  suspicious.    The  last  year  of  hie 
reign,  however,  was  embittered  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharisees }  and  which  proceeded  such  a  length  aa  was 
thought  to  have  shortened  his  da]^s.    Hyrcan  bad  al-  « 
ways  been  a  great  friend  to  that  sect,  and  they  had   % 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  most  hononrable  employmenta 
in  the  state  j  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  £/ea» 
uar^  took  it  into  his  head  to  question  Hyrcan*8  kgiti-  < 
many,  aUeging,  that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a    v 
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Jewi.  slave,  and  consequently  that  he  was  incapable  of  en* 
\  \  ■>  joying  the  high- priesthood.  This  report  was  credited,' 
or  pretended  to  be  so,  by  the  whole  sect  j  which  irri- 
tated the  high-prie€t  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  joined 
the  Sftdducees,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Pharisees,  who  therefore  raised  all  the 
troubles  and  seditions  they  could  during  the  sho^t  time 
he  li^d. 

Hyrcan  died  in  107  B.  C.  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Aristobulos,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but 
proved  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting 
his  hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one 
16  of  his  brothers,  keeping  the  rest  closely  confined  du- 
Alexander  ftng  his  reign,  which,  however,  was  but  short.  He 
^•"""•■••was  succeeded  in  105  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  the 
qitror?^"'  greatest  conqueror,  next  to  King  David,  that  ever  sat 
on  the  Jewish  throne.  He  was  hated,  however,  by 
the  Pharisees,  and  once  in  danger  of  being  killed  in  a 
tumult  excited  by  them  ;  but  having  caused  his  guards 
to  fall  upon  the  mutinons  mob,  they  killed  6000  of 
them,  and  -dispersed  the  rest.  After  this,  finding  it 
impossible  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he 
left  Jerusalem,  with  a  design  to  ap{>ly  bimself  wholly 
to  the  extending  of  his  conquests ;  but  while  he  was 
busied  in  subduing  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharisees 
raised  a  rebellion  at  home.  This  was  quashed  in  the 
yeaf  86  B.  C.  and  the  rebels  were  treated  in  the  most 
inhuman  manner.  The  faction,  however,  was  by  this 
means  so  thoroughly  quelled,  that. they  nevtr  dared  to 
lift  up  their  heads  as  long  as  he  lived  :  and  Alexan- 
der having  made  several  conquests  in  Syria,  died  about 
79  B.C. 

The  king  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanps  and  Aristobulus ', 
4)Ut  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexandra 
,^  as  long  as  she  lived  :  but  as  he  saw  her  greatly  afraid, 
Contetti  and  not  without  reason,  of  the  resentment  of  the  Pha- 
bctweeii  hit  risees,  he  desired  his  queen,  just  before  his  death,  to 
tons  Hjrr-  gp,jj  fgy  i|ie  principal  leaders  of  that  party,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them ;  in  which  case,  he 
assured  her,  that  they  would  support  her  and  hel-  sons 
after4ier  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  government. 
With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  j  but  found  her- 
self much  embarrassed  by  the  turbulent  Pharisees,  who, 
after  several  exorbitaat  demands,  would  at  last  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less  than  the  total  extermination 
of  their  adversaries  the  Sadducees.  As  t^ic  queen  was 
unable  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  pharisaic  faction,  a 
most  cruel  persecution,  immediately  took  place  against 
the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four  years ;  until 
at  last,  upon  their  earnest  petition,  they  were  disper- 
sed among  the  aeveral  garrisons  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
inies.r  A  few  years  after  this,  being  seized  with  a 
dangerous  sickness,  her  youngest  son  Aristobulus  col- 
lected a  strong  party  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to 
himself }  but  the  queen  being  displeased  with  his  con- 
duct, appointed  her  other  son  Hyrcanus,  whom  she 
•had  before  made  high-priest,  to  succeed  her  also  in  the 
royal  dignity.  Soon  after  this  she  expired,  and  left 
her  two  sons  competitors  for  the  crown*  The  Phari- 
sees raised  an  army  against  Aristobulus,  wlfich  almost 
instantly  deserted  to  him,  so  that  Hyrcanus  found 
liimself  obliged  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms; 
which,  however,  was  not  grantetl,  till  the  latter  had 
abandoned  all  title  both  to  the  loyal  and  pontifical 
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dignity,  and  contented  himself  with  the  enjoyment  of    j^^ 
his  peculiar  patrimony  as  a  private  person.  ^      ^  _| 

But  this  deposition  did  not  extinguish  the  party  of 
Hyrcanos.     A  new  cabal  was  raised  by  Aiitipater  an 
Idumean  proselyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  Great ; 
who  carried  off  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under  pretence 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Judea. 
Here  he  applied  to  Aretas  king  of  that  country,  who 
undertook  to  restore  the  deposed  monarch  ;   and  for 
that  purpose  invaded  Judea^  defeated  Aristobulus,  and       j| 
kept  him  closely  besieged  in  Jerusalem.     The  latter  The  lt». 
had  recourse  to  the  Bomans;  and  having  bribed  Scaa-maaiMUed 
rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas  with '"  ^^  ^^ 
the  loss  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out  '^^^'^ 
of  the  country.     The  two  brothers  next  sent  presents 
to  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  east,  and  whom  they  made 
the  arbitrator  of  tbeir  differences.      But  he,  fearing 
th.at  Aristobulus,  against  whom  he  intended  to  declare, 
might  obstruct  his  intended  expedition  against  the  Na- 
batheans,  dismissed  them  with  a  promise,  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  subdued  Aretas,  he  would  come  jnto  Judea 
and  decide  their  controversy. 

This  delay  gave  such  offence  to  Aristobulns,  that  he 
suddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the  Roman  general,  who  on  his  part  was  no  lesa 
offended  at  this  want  of  respect.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  those  troops 
with  which  he  had  designed  to  act  against  the  Naba- 
tfaeans,  and  summoned  Aristobulus  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Jewish  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cused ;  bat  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
with  Pompey^s  summons,  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge- 
neral. He  came  accordingly  more  than  once  or  twice 
to  him,  and  was  dismissed  with  great  promises  and 
marks  of  friendship.  But  at  last  Pompey  insisted,  that 
he  should  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
he  possessed ;  which  let  Aristobulus  plainly  see  that  be 
was  in  the  interest  of  his  brother,  and  upon  this  he 
fled  to  Jerusalem  with  a  design  to  oppose  the  Romana 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Pompey ;  and  to  prevent  hostilities  was  at  last  for- 
ced to  go  and  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh- 
ty Roman,  and  to  promise  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  sub- 
mission was  accepted ;  but  Gabinius,  being  sent  with 
.  some  troops  to  receive  the  stipulated  sum,  was  repul- 
sed by  the  garrison  of  Jerusalem,  who  shut  the  gates 
against  him,  and  refused  to  fulfil  the  agreement,  lliia 
diappointment  so  exasperated  Pompey,  that  he  im- 
mediately marched  with  his  whole  army  against  the 
city. 

The  Roman  general  first  sent  proposals  of  peace  j       '9 
but  finding  the  Jews  resolved  to  stand  out  to  the  last,j[^*jL" 
he  began  the  siege  In  form.     As  the  place  was  strong-  Pobmv. 
ly  fortified  both  by  nature   and  art,    he  might  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accomplish  his  design,  had  not 
the  Jews  been  Suddenly  seiud   with  a  qualm  of  con- 
science respecting  the  observance  of  the  sabbath-day« 
From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no 
scruple  of  taking  up  arms  agaipst  an  offending  enemy 
on  the  sabbath  ^  but  now  they  discovered,  that  though 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  stand  on  their  defence  in 
case  they  were  actually  attacked,  yet  it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  those  pre- 
paratives 
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ptTfttivet  which  the  enemy  made  towards  such  future 
tssauits.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to 
hinder  the  erection  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the 
making  of  breacltes  in  the  walls,  on  the  sabbath,  the 
besiegers  at  last  made  such  a  considerable  breach  on 
that  day,  that  the  garrison  could  no  longer  resist  them. 
The  city  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C. 
22,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  slaughtered,  and  many 
more  died  by  their  own  bands ;  while  the  priests,  who 
Were  offering  up  the  usual  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  chose  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with  their 
brethren,  than  suffer  divine  service  to  be  one  moment 
interrupted.  At  last,  after  the  Romans  had  satiated 
their  cruelty  with  the  death  ef  a  vast  number  of  the  in- 
babitanta,  Hyrcanas  was  restored  to  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity with  the  title  0^  prince ;  but  forbid  to  assume  the 
title  of  king^  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend  his  terri- 
tories beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent  future 
revolts,  the  walls  were  pulled  down )  and  Scaorus  was 
left  governor  with  a  sufficient  force.  But  before  he  de- 
parted, the  Roman  genera]  gave  the  Jews  a  still  greater 
offence  than  almost  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  done  \ 
and  that  was  by  entering  into  the  roost  sacred  recesses 
of  the  temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of  the  golden  ta- 
ble, candlestick,  censers,  lamps,  and  all  the  other  sa- 
cred vesi>els  )  but,  out  of  respect  to  the  Deity,  forbore 
to  touch  any  of  them,  and  when  he  came  out  command- 
ed the  priests  immediately  to  purify  the  temple  accord- 
ing to  custom. 

Fompey  having  thus  subdtied  the  Jewish  nation,  set 
nut  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Aristobulus 
Bud  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap- 
tives, to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Aristobulus  him- 
self and  his  son  Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph  \  but 
Alexander  found  means  to  escape  into  Judea,  where 
he  raised  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  ^1500  horse,  and 
began  to  fortify  several  strong-holds,  from  whence  he 
made  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  country.  As 
for  Hyrcanus,  he  had  no  sooner  found  himself  freed 
from  his  rival  brother,  than  he  relapsed  into  hie  former 
indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  affairs  to  Anti- 
pater,  who,  like  a  true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn 
ihe  weakness  of  the  prince  to  his  own  advantage  and 
the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  foresaw,  however, 
that  he  could  not  easily  compass  his  ends,  unless  he 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  Romans  \  and  therefore 
spared  neither  pains  nor  co3t  to  gain  their  favour. 
Scaurus  soon  after  received  from  him  a  supply  of  corn 
and  other  provisions,  without  which  his  army,  which 
he  had  led  against  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  perishing  \  and  after  this,  lie 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  pay  300  talents  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  prevent  them  front  ravaging  his  country. 
Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  condition  to  face  his  enemy 
Alexander ;  and  therefore  again  had  recourse  to  the 
Romans,  Antipater  at  the  same  time  sending  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  spare  to  join  them.  Alexander  ven- 
tured «  battle  ^  but  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  besieged  in  a  strong  fortress  named  Alexandrion, 
Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  surrender  ;  but  his 
mother,  partly  by  her  address,  and  partly  by  the  ser- 
vices she  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  genera],  pre* 
▼ailed  upon  him  to  grant  her  son  a  pardon  for  what 
was  past.  The  fortresses  were  then  demolished,  that 
they  might  not  give  occasion  to  fresh  revolts;  Hyrca- 
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nus  was  again  restored  to  the  pontifical  dignity ;  and     Jews, 
the  province  was  divided  into  five  several  districts,  in  *«— v*"^ 
each  of  which  a  separate  court  of  judicature  was  erect- 
ed.    The  first  of  these  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  second  j^^^^ 
at  Gadara,  the  third  at  Amath,  the  fourth  at  Jeri- ^rnmcnt 
cho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in  Galilee.    Thus  was  the  obaaged 
government  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  aristocra-  lato  an 
cy,  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under  a  set  of  domineering  •****<«'*cy« 
lords. 

Soon  after  this,  Aristobulus  found  means  to  escape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raised  new  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prisoner : 
his  son  also  renewed  his  attempts  \  but  was  in  like  man- 
ner defeated,  with  the  loss  of  near  10,000  of  his  follow- 
ers^ after  which  Gabinius,  having  settled  the  affairs  of 
Judea'  to  Antipater^s  mind,  resigned  the  government  of 
his  province  to  Crassus.  The  only  transaction  during 
his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its  ' 
money  and  sacred  utensils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
10,000  Attic  talents,  i.  e.  above  two  millions  of  oor 
money.  After  this  sacrilege,  Crassus  set  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  Parthia,  where  he  perished  ;  and  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment 
for  his  impiety.  ^i 

The  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey  afforded  the  Jews  fa. 
Jews  some  respite,  and  likewise  an  opportunity  of  iD.^<>Br<d  by 
gratiating  themselves  with  the  former,  which  the  art-^"^'* 
ful  Antipater  readily  embraced.    His  services  were  re- 
warded by  the  emperor.     He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
his  priesthood,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  Judea,  to 
be  entailed  on  his  posterity  for  ever,  and  restored  the 
Jewish  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  j 
ordering  at  the  same  time  a  pillar  to  be  erected,  where- 
on ail  these  grants,  and  his  own  decree,  should  be  en- 
graved, which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  soon  after, 
when  Csesar  himself  came  into  Judea,  he  granted  liber- 
ty also  to  fortify  the  city,  and  rebuild  the  wall  which 
had  been  demolished  by  Pompey. 

^  Daring  the  lifetime  of  Csesar,   the  Jews  were  so 
highly  favoured,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.     After  his  death,  however,  the  na- 
tion fell  into  great  disorders^  which  were  not  finally 
quelled  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by 
Mark  Antony  in  40  B.  C.  was  fully  establislied  on  the 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  his  allies  the       %% 
Romans  in  37  B.  C.     The  immediate  consequence  ofBttoA 
this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and  massacre  :  then  fol-*?***^  '?. 
lowed  the  death  of  Antigonus  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  Jjj^^*^ 
who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his  ground  against 
Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phasael,  and  cut  off 
Hyrcanus^s  ears,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  the  high-priesthood.  ^^ 

The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this  change  of  mas- Hit lyimiiBy 
ters.  The  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants •"^*'**^*y' 
mentioned  in  history.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 
persecution  of  those  who  had  sided  with  his  rival  An- 
tigonus ;  great  numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  sei- 
zing gnd  confiscating  their  effects  for  his  own  nse. 
Nay,  such  was  his  jealousy  in  this  last  respect,  that  he 
caused  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city  gates,  in  order 
to  watch  the  bodies  of  those  of  the  Antigonian  fac- 
tion who  were  carried  out  to  be  buried,  lest  some 
of  ^  their  riches  should  be  carried  along  with  them. 
His  jealousy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
the  banished  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
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refagBi  that  be  might  put  him  to  death,  though  con- 
trary to  his  most  solemn  promises.  His  cruelty  then 
fell  upon  his  own  family.  He  had  married  Mariamne, 
tbe  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  ^  whose  brother,  Aristohuliis, 
a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high  priest  at 
the  intercession  of  his  mother  Alexandra,  lout  the  ty- 
rant, conscious  that  Aristobulus  had  a  better  right  to 
the  kingdom  than  himself,  caused  him  soon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  next  victim  was  his  beloYed 
queen  Mariamne  herself.  Herod  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  first  before  Mark  Antony,  and  then  before 
Augustas,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  some  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  he  left  orders  that  in  case  he  was  condemn- 
ed, Mariamne  should  be  put  to  death.  This,  together 
ivlth  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave  her  such 
an  aversion  for  him,  that  she  showed  it  00  all  occasions. 
By  this  conduct  the  tyrant^s  resentment  was  at  last  so 
much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her  falsely  accused  of 
infidelity,  she  was  condemned  to  die,  and  executed  ac- 
cordingly. She  suffered  with  great  resolution  j  but 
ivith  her  ended  all  the  happiness  of  her  husband.  His 
love  for  Mariamne  increased  so  much  after  her  deatby 
that  for  some  time  ha  appeared  like  one  quite  distract- 
ed. His  remorse,  however,  did  not  get  the 'better  of 
his  cruelty.  The  death  of  Mariamne  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  this  by  the 
execution  of  several  other  persons  who  had  joined  with 
her  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  kingdom  to  the  sons  of 
the  deceased  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himself  from  the  greatest 
part  of  his  supposed  enemies,  began  to  show  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  Jewish  ceremonies  than  formerly  ^  and 
introduced  a  number  of  heathenish  games,  which  made 
him  odious  to  his  subjects.     Ten  bold  fellows  at  last 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the 
tyrant  was  celebrating  some  games,  with  daggers  con- 
cealed under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  stab  him  or  some 
of  his  retinue.     In  case  they  should  miscarry  in  the 
attempt,  ttiey  had  the  dejBperate  satisfaction  to  think, 
that,  if  they  perished,  the  tyrant  would  be  rendered 
still  more  odious  by  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them. 
Tiiey  were  not  mistaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  design  by  one  of  his  spies,  and  causing  tbe 
assassins  to  be  put  to  a  most  excruciating  death,  the 
people  were  so  much  exasperated  against  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  cast  his  flesh 
to  tbe  dogs.     Herod  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  au- 
thors of  this  affront  j  but  at  last  having  caused  some 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  persons  concerned,  whom 
he  caused  immediately  to  be  pot  to  death,  with  their 
families.     This  produced  such  disturbances,  that,  ap- 
prehending nothing  less  than  a  general  revolt,  he  set 
about   fortifying    Jerusalem   with    several    additional 
works,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrisons  in- 
to several  fortresses  in  Judea.     Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  Herod  bad  shortly  after  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gaining the  aflections  of  his  subjects  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  bis  generosity  to  them  during  a  famine  i  but 
as  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  cruel tj,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 

death. 

'     Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  bis 
the  temple,  cities  with    many  stately  buildings.      The   most  re- 
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markable  and  magnificent  of  them  all,  bowevery  was 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  he  is  said  to   have 
raised  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandenr  than  even  Solo* 
roon  himself  had  done.     Ten  thousand  artificers  were 
immediately  set  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  lOOO 
priests,  the  best  skilled  in  carving,  masonry,  &e.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  constant  pay.     A  thousand  carta 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials }  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  space  of  two  years.     After 
this,   they  set  about   pulling  down  the  old  buildings 
and  rearing  op  the  new  one  with  the  same  expedition  : 
so  that  the  holy  place^  or  temple  properly  so  called, 
was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day  time,  but  00I7 
in  the  night.     The  remainder  was  finished  in  some- 
what more  than  eight  years.     Tbe  temple^  properly 
80  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth*,  but  in  the  front  he  added  two 
wings  or  shoulders,  which  projected  20  cubits  more  on 
each  side,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  120  ca« 
btts  in  length,  and  as  many  in  height  5  with  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.     The  stones  were  white  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  1 2  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth,  all  wrought 
and  polished  with  exquisite  beauty  j  the  whole  resem- 
bling a  stately  palace,  whose  middle  being  •considera- 
bly raised  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it 
afford  a  beautiful  vista  at  a  great  distance,  to  ihost 
who  came  to  the  metropolis.     Instead  of  doors,  the 
gates  closed  with  very  costly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  silver,  purple,  and  every 
thing  that  was  rich  and  curious  j  and  on  each  side  of 
the   gates   were   planted   two  stately  columns,   from 
whose  cornices  hung  golden  festoons  and  vines,  with 
their  clusters  of  grapes,  leaves,  &c.  curiously  wrought. 
The  superstructure,  however,  which  was  improperly 
reared  on  the  old  foundation,  without  suflScient  addi- 
tions, proved  too  heavy,  and  sunk  down  about  20  cubits  ^ 
so  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100.     This  founda- 
tion was  of  an  astonishing  strength  and  height,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Jerusalem. 
The  platform  was  a  regular  square  of  a  stadium  or 
furlong  on  each  side.     Each  front  of  the  square  had  a 
spacious  gate  or  entrance,  enriched  with  suitable  or- 
naments }  but  that  on  tbe  west  had  four  gates,  one  of 
which  led  to  the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the 
two  others  to  the  suburbs  and  fields.     This  inclosure 
was  surrounded  en  the  outside  with  a  strong  and  high 
wall  of  large  stones,  well  cemented,  and  on  the  inside 
had  on  each  front  a  stately  piazza  or  gallery,  supported 
by  columns  of  such  a  bigness,  that  three  men  could  but 
just  embrace  them,  their  circumference  being  about  17 
feet.     There  were  in  all  162  of  them,  which  support- 
ed a  cedar  cieling  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  form- 
ed three  galleries,  the  middlemost  of  which  was  the 
largest  and  highest,  it  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and 
100  in  height,  whereas  these  on  each  side  were  hot  39 
ieet  wide,  and  50  in  height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours  ^  and  at  a  small  distance  from  the  gal- 
leries was  a  second  inclosure,  surrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  with  stately  columns  at  pro- 
per distances,  on  wbicli  were  engraven  certain  admo- 
nitions in  Gre^k  and  Latin,  to  forbid  strangers,  and 
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^«r«      ihoce  Jews  that  'were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 

I     ^111^  under  pain  of  death.    This  tnclosure  had  but  one  gate 

on  the  east  side  ;  none  on  the  west ',  but  on  the  north 

and  sooth  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  distances  from 

•each  other. 

A  third  enclosure  surrounded  the  tetnpicy  properly 
to  called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  ofierings ;  and  made 
what  tiiey  called  tAe  court  of  the  Hebrews  or  Israelites, 
It  was  square  like  the  rest  ^  but  the  wall  on  the  outside 
was  surrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  steps,  which  hid  a 
contiderable  part  of  it ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  J  a  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cincture.  The  east  side  had  but  one  gate  ; 
the  west  none  ;  and  the  north  and  sooth  four,  at  equal 
distances*  Each  gate  was  ascended  by  five  steps  more 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court ; 
ao  that  the  wall  which  enclosed  it  appeared  within  to 
be  but  35  cubits  high,  though  considerably  higher 
iin  the  outside.  On  the  inside  of  each  of  these  gates 
were  raised  a  couple  of  spacious  square  chambers, 
in  form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide,  and  40  in 
beighti  each  supported  by  columns  of  12  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference* 

This  inclosure  had  likewise  a  double  flight  of  gal- 
leries on  the  inside,  supported  by  a  double  row  of 
oolumns }  but  the  western  side  was  only  one  conti- 
nued wall,  without  gates  or  galleries.  The  women 
likewise  bad  their  particular  court  separate  from  that 
of  the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and 
eooth  leading  to  it.  ^ 

The  altar  ef  burnt-offerings  was  likewise  high  and 
spacione,  being  40  cubits  in  breadth,  and  15  in  height. 
The  ascent  to  it  was,  according,  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
emooth,  and  without  steps ;  and  the  altar  of  unhewn 
stones.  It  was  surrounded  at  a  convenient  distance, 
with  a  low  wall  or  rail,  which  divided  the  court  of 
the  priests  from  that  of  the  lay  Israelites  $  so  that  these 
last  were  allowed  to  oome  thna  far  to  bring  their  offer- 
ings and  sacrifices  $  though  none  but  the  priests  were 
allowed  to  come  within  that  indoenre. 

Herod  caused  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple  to  be 
performed  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  and  presented 
to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  victories,  after 
the  custom  of  the  Jewish  moaarchs. 

This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however, 

did  not  divert  the  kins^s  attention  from  his  usual  jea* 

lousies  and  cruelty.    His  sister  Salome,  and  one  of  his 

sons  named  Antwater^  taking  advantage  of  this  dispo- 

aitiott,  ^apted  him  to  murder  his  two  sons  by  Ala- 

riamne,  named  Alexander  and  AristnMsu^  who  had 

.  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Angustns  in  Italy,  and 

wefe  justly  admired  by  all  who  saw  them.    His  cruelty 

soon  after  broke  oat  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  destroy 

the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  which  was  attended  with 

no  other  consequence  than  the  destruction  of  aooo  io- 

necent  childien  of  his  own  subjects.    His  miserr  waa 

almost  broaght  to  its  eummit  by  the  discovery  of  Ali- 

tipater*8  designs  against  himself;   who  was  accotd* 

loffly  tried  and  condemned  for  treason.     Somethiifg 

stHl  more  dreadful,  hovfever,  yet  awaited  bin ;  he  waa 

seixed  with  a  most  loathsome  and  incurable  disease,  in 

,        which  he  wjis  tormentad  with  intolerable  paina,  so  that 

[if  death.  ^^  '^^*  became  a  burden*    At  last  he  died  to  the  great 

joy  of  the  Jews»  five  daya  after  he  bad  pnt  Antipater  to 

ideaUi,  and  afker  haviog  divided  his  kiogdom  among  his 
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sons  in  the  following  manner.-— Archelaus  had  Judea  ;  jewi, 
Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea ;  *  mm  t 
and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulon,  Ba- 
tanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  erected  likewise  into  a  te- 
trarchy.  To  bis  sister  Salome  he  gave  50,000  pieces 
of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus, 
and  Pbasaelis)  besides  some  considerable  legacies  to 
his  other  relations* 

The  cruelty  of  this  monster  accompanied  him  to 
his  grave  \  nay,  he  in  a  manner  carried  it  beyond  the 
,  grave.  Being  well  apprised  that  the  Jews  would  re- 
joice at  beiog  freed  from  such  a  tyraqt,  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  following  infernal  stratagem  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  sum- 
moned all  the  heads  of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain  of  death }  and,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  shut  up  in  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
same  time  strict  orders  to  his  sister  Salome  and  her 
husband  to  have  all  the  prisoners  butchered  as  soon  as 
his  breath  was  gone  out.  **  By  this  means  (said  he), 
1  shall  not  only  damp  the  people's  joy,  but  secure  a  real 
mourning  at  my  death.**  These  cruel  orders,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  execution.  Immediately  after 
the  king's  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  heads  of  the  Jews  were  detained,  caused  the 
gates  to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
now  the  king  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  attend- 
ance, and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  respective 
homes ;  after  which,  and  not  till  then,  4he  news  of  the 
king's  death  was  published.  Tumults,  seditions,  and  ^g 
insurrections,  quickly  followed.  Archelaus  was  op-Nci|dm- 
posed  by  bis  brethren,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Bomeih>noriho 
before  Augustus,  to  whom  many  « complaints  were^"^^"^ 
brought  against  him..  After  hearing  both  parties,  ^J^^^* 
the  emperor  made  the  following  division  of  the  king- 
dom; Archelaus  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of 
€thnarch^  or  governor  of  a  nation  ^  together  with  a 
promise  that  he  should  have  the  title  of  Am^,  as  soon 
as  he  showed  himself  worthy  of  it.  This  ethnarchy 
contained  Judea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria :  but  . 
this  last  was  exempted  from  one-fourth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  rest,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  The 
remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod ; 
the  former  of  whom  had  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  together  with  a  small  part  of  Galilee  ^  the 
latter  had  the  rest  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  silver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotos,  Phasaelis, 
and  Ascalon. 

For  some  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace  )  but  at  last,  both  Jews  and  SamaritanSt  tired 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition 
to  Augustus  against  him.    The  emperor  immediately 
sammoned  him  to  Borne,  where,  having  heard  his  ac-       ^^ 
cusatioh  and  defence,  he  banished  him  to  the  city  of  Aiehcteas 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  confiscated  all  his  effects,  baaiibed, 
Ju^ea  being  by  this  sentence  reduced  to  a  Boman**^^_^ 
province,  was  ordered  te  be  taxed :  and  Cyrenius  the"'*'^  fsvcr- 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  wasMJmed 
sent  thither  to  see  it  put  in  execution:  which  having  over  Jadea. 
done,  and  sold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  seized 
npon  all  hit  treasuroi  he  returned  to  Antiyoch,  leaviag 
tha  Jews  in  00  small  fenneiit  on  account  of  this  new 
tax. 
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Jews.         TIiQB  were  the  seeds  of  dissension  sown  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans^  which  ended  in  the  most  lamentable 
catastrophe  of  the  former.    The  Jews,  always  impatient 
of  a  foreign  joke,  knew  from  their  prophecies,  that  the 
time  was  now  come  when  the  Messiah  should  appear. 
Of  cbnsequence,  as  they  expected  him  to  be  a  great  and 
powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and  seditious  spirit 
was  heightened  to  the  greatest  degree  \  and  they  ima- 
gined they  had  nothing*  to  do  but  take  up  arms,  and 
victory  would  immediately  declare  00  their  side.   From 
this  time,  therefore,  the  country  was  never  quiet }  and 
the  infatuated  people,  while  they  rejected  the  true  Mes- 
siahj  gave  themselves  up  to  the  direction  of  every  im* 
postor  who  chose  to  lead  them  to  their  own  destruction. 
The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans  were  also  fre- 
quently changed,  but  seldom  for  the  better.    About  the 
16th  year  of  Christ,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  gover- 
nor 'f  the  whole  of  whose  administration,  according  to 
Josephus,  was  one  continued  scene  of  venality,  rapine, 
tyranny,  and  every  wicked  action  ;  of  racking  and  pot- 
ting innocent  men  to  death,  untried  and  oncondemned ; 
and  of  every  kind  of  savage  cruelty.    Such  a  governor 
was  but  ill  calculated  to  appease  the  ferments  occasion- 
ed by  the  late  tax.     Indeed  Pilate  was  so  far  from  at- 
tempting  this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking 
evtery  occasion  of  introducing  his  standards  with  images 
and  pictures,  consecrated  shields,  &c.  into  their  city  ; 
and  at  last  attempting  to  drain  the  treasury  of  the  tem- 
ple, under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aqueduct  into  Jeru- 
salem* The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  his  govern- 
ment, however,  was  his  condemnation  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
seven  years  after  which  he  was  removed  from  Judea  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  promoted  by  Caius  to  the  regal  dignity. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  honour  ^  for,  on 
his  coming  into  Judea,  having  raised  a  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  and  blasphemously  sufiering  him- 
self to  be  styled  a  God  by  some  deputies  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  he  was  miraculously  struck  with  a  disease,  which 
soon  pot  an  end  to  his  life.     The  sacred  historian  tells 
us,  that  he  was  eaten  of  worms  ^  and  Josephus,  ihkt  he 
was  seized  with  most  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bow- 
els 'f  so  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  baseness  of 
those  flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him 
with  a  kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about 
to  expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miserable 
mortal. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judea  was  once  more 
doni  again  ygj^ced  to  A  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
a  Roman  new  governors  appointed  over  it.  lliese  were  >enti- 
proWnce.  dins,  Felix,  Festus  Albinus,  and  Gessius  Florus.— 
Under  their  government  the  Jewish  affairs  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse  ^  the  country  swarmed  with  robbers 
and  assassins ;  the  Utter  committing  everywhere  the 
most  unheard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion *j  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  18,000 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair- 
ing and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
also,  Gessius  Floras,  the  last  and  worst  governor  the 
Jews  ever  had,  was  sent  into  the  country.  Josephus 
seems  at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  him  by,  or  a 
monster  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  sums  with  the  banditti,  and  in  a 
word,  his  whok  behaviour,  was  bo  open  and  bare- 
faced, that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
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a  bloody  execotioner,  sent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi-  jewi^ 
strate  to  govern  them.  In  this  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forsook  it  to  seek 
for  an  asylum  somewhere  else;  while  those  who  re- 
mained applied  themselves  to  Ce^tius  Gallus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the  passu ver  j  be- 
seeching him  to  pity  their  unhappy  state,  and  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Florus,  who  was  present  when 
these  complaints  were  brought  against  him,  made  a 
mere  jest  of  them ;  and  Cestius,  instead  of  making  a 
strict  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  dismissed  the  Jews  with 
a  general  promise  that  the  governor  should  behave 
better  for  the  future}  and  set  himself  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  ofi*ered  at  that  festival,  that  he 
might  send  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  bis 
computation,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem 
2,556,000 ',  though  Josephus  thinks  they  rather  amount- 
ed to  3,000,000.  .^ 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans,  rts*c  of 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  tlie  Is»t 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  decision  of  a  contest  ^"'^''^ 
with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Csesarea.  The 
Jews  maintained  that  this  city  belonged  to  them,  be^ 
cause  it  had  been  built  by  Herod ;  and  the  Syrians 
pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek 
city,  since  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  and 
statues  in  it.  The  contest  at  last  came  to  such  an 
height,  that  both  parties  took  up  arms  against  each 
other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  sending 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 
their  cause  before  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in  sus- 
pense till  this  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  against  the 
Jews.  No  sooner  was  this  decision  made  publia,  than 
the  Jews  in  alf  parts  of  the  eonntry  flew  to-  arms ; 
and  though  they  were  every wltere  the  sufferers,  yef, 
from  this  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.  No- 
thing was  now  to  be  heard  of  but  robberies,  mnrders, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Cities  and  villages  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies  of  all  ages,  even  sucking  babes. 
The  Jews,  on  their  part,  spared  neither  Syrians  nor  jji^  j^i^^ 
Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them  ;  and  this  terribly 
proved  the  destruction  of  great  numbers  of  their  peace^  nautcrcdi 
fol  brethren ;  20,000  were  massacred  at  Cecarea, 
50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and  3500 
at  Jerusalem. 

A  great  number  of  assassins,  in  the  mean  tine,  ha- 
ving joined  the  factions  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  they  beat 
the  Romans  out  of  Antonia,  a  fortress  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  MoBswh  ;  and  likewise 
out  of  the  towers  called  Pkasaei  and  Mariamne^  kill- 
ing all  who  opposed  them.  The  Romans  were  at 
last  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they  capitulated,  oa 
the  single  condition  that  their  Hves  should  be  spared  ; 
Botwithstanding  which,  they  were  all  massacred  by 
the  furions  zealots)  and  this  treachery  was  soon  re- 
venged on  the  faidiful  Jews  of  Scythopplis.  These 
had  ofiered  to  assist  in  reducing  their  factions  bre- 
thren \  but  their  sincerity  being  suspected  by  the 
townsmen,  Ihey  obliged  them  to  retire  into  a  neigh- 
bonring  wood,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were 
massacred  to  the  number  of  13^000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortresses  of  Macbaenm 
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j«wf.     Md  Cyprai )   which  last  they  rased  tof  the  ground, 

St     ■  » after  having  pat  all  the  Romans  to  the  sword.-— This 

i*        brought   Cestios  Gallas^  the   Syrian   governor,   into 

*iOe!iia»'^"^**  with  all  his  forcea;    but  the  Jews,   partly  by 

ulius.       treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 

and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  loss  of  5000 

men*  ... 

All  this  time  such  dreadful  dissensions  reigned  a- 
roong  the  Jews,  that  great  numbers  of  the  better  sort, 
foreseeing  the  sad  effects  of  the  resentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, left  the  city  as  men  do  a  sinking  vessel ;  and 
the  Christians,  mindful  of  their  Savioor^s  prediction, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
whither  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miserable  was  the 
33  fiite  of  such  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
ctpiuian  ^jj^^  devoted  city.  Vespasian  was  uow  ordered  to 
MK^gaiB  1^^^^  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
with  all  speed  into  Judea.  He  did  so  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordering  his  son  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
lezandria  \  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Ascalon, 
and  were  each  time  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  10,000 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68, 
Vespasian  entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  all  completely  armed  and  excellently 
cliscjpliaed.  He  Grst  took  and  burnt  Gadara :  then  he 
laid  siege  to  Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a  stout  resistance ; 
at  uhjcb  he  was  so  provoked,  that  he  caused  every  one 
cif  the  Jews  to  be  massacred  or  carried  into  captivity, 
not  one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  their 
brethren.  Forty  thousand  perished  on  this  occasion  : 
only  1200  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Josepbus  the  Jewish  historian.  Japlia  next  shared  the 
hanie  fate,  after  an  obstinate  siege  ^  all  the  men  being 
masiacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity*  A  week  after  this,  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  assembled  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  almost  all 
put  to  the  sword,  or  perished.  Joppa  fell  the  next 
victim  to  the  Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  for- 
merly laid  waste  by  Cestius  3  but  was  now  repeopled 
and  fortified  by  the  seditious  Jews  who  infested  the 
country.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  and  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  rest.  Four  thousand  Jews  attempted  to 
escape  by  taking  to  their  ships  ;  but  were  driven  back 
by  a  sudden  tempest,  and  all  of  them  were  drowned  or 
put  to  the  sword.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next 
taken,  but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  spared  on  ac- 
count of  their  peaceable  dispositions.  Then  followed 
tlie  sieges  of  Gamala,  Gischala,  and  Itabyr.  The  first 
was  taken  by  storm,  with  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  J  the  last  by  stratagem.  The  inhabitants  of  Gis- 
chala were  inclinable  to  surrender :  but  a  seditious 
Jew  of  that  town,  named  John^  the  son  of  Levi,  head  of 
the  faction,  and  a  vile  fellow,  opposed  it  ^  and,  having 
the  mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On  the 
sabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hostilities  till 
to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  y  but 
instead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerusalem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  soon  as  they 
were  informed  of  his  flight,  pursued,  and  killed 
6300  of  his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back 
near  5000  women  and  children  prisoners.  The  inha« 
bitauts  then  surrendered  to  Titus^  and  only  the  factious 


were  panished  j   and  this  completed  the  reduction  of     Jcwt. 

Galilee.  '       w    ■■■' 

The  Jewish  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into-..-.^^., 
two  very  opposite  parties:  the  one  foreseemg  that|^Q|JQ„ 
this  war,  if  continued,  must  end  in  the  total  luin  among  the 
of  their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  sub- Je^>* 
mitting  to  the  Romans^  the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faction  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  breathed 
nothing  but  war  and  confusion,  and  opposed  all  peace- 
able measures  with  invincible  obstinacy.  This  last, 
which  was  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful, 
consisted  of  men  of  the  vilest  and  most  profligate  cha- 
racters that  can  be  paralleled  in  history.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  most  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  mask 
of  religion.  They  aflirmed  everywhere,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greatest  dishonour  to  God  to  submit  to 
any  earthly  potentate;  much  less  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  said,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themselves 
under  the  strictest  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  bad  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au- 
thority, or  perished  in  the  attempt. — This  dreadful 
dissension  was  not  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  bad  in- 
fected all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Palestine. 
Even  houses  and  families  were  so  divided  against  each 
other,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  expressly  foretold,  a 
man^s  greatest  enemies  were  often  those  of  his  own 
family  and  household.  In  short,  if  we  may  believe 
Joseph  us,  the  zealots  acted  more  like  incarnate  devils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  sense  of  humanity  left 
them.— This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likewise  to 
rise  up  in  arms  in  their  own  defence  against  those  uus- 
creants;  from  whepo,  however,  they  suffered  much 
more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exasperated  Rd-  .^ 
mans.— The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murder-  Cruelty  of 
ing  all  that  opposed  them  in  the  countries  round  about. the  zealot*. 
Then  they  entered  Jerusalem ;  but  met  with  a  stout 
opposition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus, 
who  had  lately  been  high-priest.  A  fierce  engage- 
ment  ensued  between  them  ;  and  the  zealots  were  dri- 
ven into  the  inner  cincture  of  the  temple,,  where  they 
were  "closely  besieged.  John  of  Gischala  above-men- 
tioned, who  had  pretended  to  side  with  the  peaceable 
party,  was  then  sent  with  terms  of  accommodation  ^ 
but,  instead  of  advising  tbe  besieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  persuaded  them  still  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
means  to  their  assistance.  They  did  so,,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief  j  but  these  new 
allies  were  refused  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  such  a  violent  storm, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth- 
quake, that  the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court 
sawed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  teraple^gates  with- 
out being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  besiegers, 
sallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  instantly  filled  with  butcheries  of  the  most 
horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  opposite  party 
to  death  was  thought  too  mild  a  punishment  3  they 
must  have  the  pleasore  of  murdering  them  by  inches : 
so  that  they  made  it  now  their  diversion  to  put  them 
to  tlie  most  exquisite  tortures  that  could  be  invented,  y 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  dispatch  them  till 
the  violence   of  their   torments   bad   rendered  them 
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Jcwi.  qnite  laeapaUe  of  feeling  tliem.  In  tliii  maii&er  pe« 
<  ■  y  **  risbed  ia,ooo  penona  of  noble  eztractiony  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age;  till  at  la^t  the  Idumeana  eom* 
plained  lo  moch  against  the  potting  soch  nnmbert  to 
death,  that  the  zeaJots  thoaght  proper  to  erect  a  kind 
of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended  not  for 
judgment  hot  condemnation :  for  the  judges  having 
ence  acquitted  a  person  who  was  manifestly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the  temple,  but 
deposed  the  new-created  judges  as  persons  unfit  for 
their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  those  of 
any  character  or  dtstiuction,  began  next  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  the  common  people.  This  obliged  many 
of  the  Jews  to  forsake  Jerusalem,  and  take  refuge  with 
the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was  very  hazardous ; 
for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues  well  guarded,  and 
failed  not  to  put  to  death  such  as  fell  into  their  hands. 
Vespasian  in  the  mean  time  staid  atCsesareaan  idle  spec* 
tator  of  their  outrages ;  well  knowing  that  the  zealots 
3^  ^ere  fighting  for  him,  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
They  tsra  Jewish  nation  was  ^dually  wasting  away.  Every  thing 
thsir  arsM  succeeded  to  his  wish.  The  zealots,  after  having  mas- 
^'^iT't^  sacred  or  driven  away  the  opposite  party,  turned  their 
CSC  o  ^^•|^,.gmig|^||g(0iii.|i  other.  A  party  was  formed  against 
Johttt  under  one  Simon  who  had  his  head«quarters  at  the 
fortress  of  Bfassada.  This  new  miscreant  plundered, 
liomed,  and  massacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the 
spoil  into  the  fortress  above-mentioned.  To  increase 
his  party,  he  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  published,  by 
which  he  promised  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and  propor- 
tionable encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
him.  This  stratagem  liad  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conaiderable  army. 
Not  thinking  himself,  however,  as  yet  master  of  force 
sufficient  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  he  invaded  Idumea  with 
20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  opposed  him  with  25,000  ; 
and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  in  which  neither  party 
was  victorious.  But  Simon,  soon  after,  having  corrupted 
the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army  delivered  up  to 
him.  By  this  means  he  easily  became  master  of  the 
country ;  where  he  committed  such  cruelties,  that  the 
miserable  inhabitants  abandoned  it  to  seek  for  shelter  in 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  same  way.  John 
tyrannized  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Idnmeans  re- 
volted, killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  sally  oiii  in  the  night  and  set  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  comicil,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
admit  Simen  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppose  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon^s  first  attempt  against  his  rival, 
however,  was  ineffectual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con* 
tent  himself  with  besieging  the  zealots  in  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  miseries  of  the  city  were  in- 
creased by  the  starting  up  of  a  third  party  headed  by 
one  Eleazar,  who  teiaed  on  the  court  of  the  priests, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Israelites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  aveiioes  so  well  guarded,- that  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  those  who  came  thither  to  offer  sacrifices  }  and  it 
was  by  these  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  him- 
self and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himself 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies^  Simon  be« 
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low,  and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  hiinseir,  how. 
ever,  against  them  both  with  great  resolution;  and 
when  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Romans,  IwviDg 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals, 
he  found  means  totally  to  cutoff  or  force  Eleazar*s  men 
to  submit  to  him,  so 'that  the  factions  were  again  redo- 
ced  to  two. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  73,  began  to  advance  to-  Tbe  Ro. 
wards  the  capital.  In  their  way  they  destroyed  many  ■■*>»  ad* 
thousands,  wasting  the  country  as  they  went  along :  ^^^  ^ 
and  in  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jemw-  "^*"' 
lem,  under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  ezceediogly  oMrciful  disposition,  and  greatly 
desired  to  spare  the  city,  he  immediately  sent  offers  of 
peace ;  but  these  were  rejected  with  contempt,  and  he 
himself  put  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  so  that  he  re* 
solved  to  begin  the  siege  in  form.  In  tlie  mean  time, 
Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hostilities  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple, 
some  of  the  out-parts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in  )  in  some  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  such  devastations,  that  they 
served  them  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
sallied  unanimously  against  the  common  enemy  when- 
ever occasion  served ;  after  which  they  lYtnmed  to 
ther  usual  hostilities,  turning  their  arms  against  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  sworn  to  make  their  ruin  more 
easy  to  the  Romans.  These  drew  still  nearer  to  the 
walls,  having  with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all 
the  ground  between  Scopas  and  them,  by  polling  down 
all  the  houses  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  cleaving  the  rocks  that  stood  in  their  way, 
from  Scopas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Betham 
or  the  pool  of  serpents }  in  which  work  so  many 
hands  were  employed,  that  they  finished  it  in  four 
days. 

whilst  this  was  doing,  Titus  sent  the  besieged  some       ^' 
offers  of  peace  J  and  Josephus  was  pitched  upon  to  hef^f**^ 
the^  messenger  of  them :  hot  they  were  rejected  wittS^'^ 
indignation.    He  sent  a  second  time  Nicanor  and  Jo- 
sephus with  fresh  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  his  shoulder  3  upon  which  Htus  resolved  to 
begin  the  assault  in  good  earnest,  and  ordered  Us  men 
to  raze  the  snburl^,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  use 
tlie  materials  to  raise  platforms  against  the  wall.  Every 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour  ;  the  mm^^^. 
Romans  began  to  play  their  engbes  against  the  ci^^ti^a 
with  all  their  might.     The  Jews   had  likewise  their  with  H. 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  on-gser. 
common  fnry ;  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
stius  I  but  were  so  ignorant  in  their  use,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them,  till  they   were  better  in- 
atructed  by  some  Roman  deserters:   till  then,  their 
chief  success  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  sidlies  ; 
but  the  Roman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  before  them,  made  terrible  havock*.    The  least 
etones  thef  threw  were  near  xoo  weight ;  and  these 
the^r  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
against  the  city,  and  with  such  a  force,  that  they  could 
do  misdiief  on  those  that  stood  at  some  distance  he- 
hind  them.    Titus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high  ;^  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
die  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im- 
mediately ran  to  arms  at  the  noise  of  it ;  but  Titos, 
upon  knowing  the  cause,  dismissed  them,  and  caused 
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it  to  be  tet  up  again.  These  towen,  beiag  plated 
with  iroo,  the  Jews  tried  in  Tatn  to  set  fire  to  them, 
hat  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  oot  of  the  reach  of 
their  shot :  hy  which  the  hatteriug^rams  were  now  at 
fall  liberty  to  play  against  the  waJI.  A  breach  was 
seen  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered :  and 
the  Jews,  abandoning  this  last  inclosnre,  retired 
behind  the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th 
of  April,  n  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the 
siege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  castle  of  Antonia, 
and  Simon  the  rest  of  the  city.  Titns  marched  dose 
to  the  second  wall,  and  plied  his  batteringwrams  so  fn- 
rionsly,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  towards 
the  north,  gave  a  ptpdigious  shake.  The  men  who 
were  in  it,  made  a  signal  to  the  Romans,  as  if  they 
would  snrrenderj  and  at  the  same  time,  sent  Simon 
word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  reception, 
l^ttts,  having  discovered  their  stratagem,  plied  his 
work  more  furiously,  whilst  the  Jews  that  were  in  the 
tower  set  it  on  fire,  and  flung  themselves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en- 
trance into  the  second  enclosure,  five  days  after  gain- 
ing thelirst;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  saving  the 
city,  wonld  not  sufier  any  part  of  the  wall  or  streets  to 
be  demolished  j  which  left  the  breach  and  bines  so 
narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furiously  repnlsed  by 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  so  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in 
it.  This  oversight  was  quickly  rectified  j  and  the  at- 
tack renewed  with  such  vigour,  that  the  place  was  car- 
ried four  days  after  their  first  repulse. 

The  ftimine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the  city, 
was  soon  followed  bv  a  pestilence  f  and  as  these  two 
dreadful  judgments  increased,  so  did  the  rage  of  the 
factious,  who  by  their  intestine  feuds,  had  destroved 
such  quantities  of  provisions,  that  they  were  forced  to 
prey  upon  the  people  with  the  most  unheard-of  cruelty. 
They  forced  their  houses }  and,  if  they  fbmid  any 
victuals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appri- 
sing  them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  whi6h  was  almost  everywhere  the  case,  tbey  pot 
them  to  the  most  severe  tortures,  under  pretence  that 
they  had  some  provision  conoealedb  **  I  should  (says 
Josephus)  undertake  an  impossible  task,  were  I  to  en- 
ter into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  those  impious 
wretches ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
think,  that  since  the  creation  any  city  ever  soflered 
snch  drradful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  so 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickedness.'* 

Titus,  who  knew  their  miserable  condition,  and  was 
still  willing  to  spare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool  i  during  which  he  caused  his  army  to  be  muster- 
ed, and  provisions  to  be  distributed  to  them  in  sight 
of  the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  waits  to  see  it.  Jo- 
sephus was  sent  to  speak  to  them  afresh,  and  to  exhort 
them  not  to  run  themselves  into  an  inevitable  ruin  hj 
obstinately  persisting  in  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
could  hold  out  but  a  very  little  while,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  npon  already  as  tlieir  own.  But  this 
stubborn  people,  after  many  bitter  invectives,  began 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him  ;  at  which,  m>t  at  all  dis- 
couraged, he  went  on  with  greater  vehemenee:  but 
all  the  eSect  if  wrought  on  them  was,  that  it  pre- 
vailed on  g^at  numbers  to  steal  away  fri^MOly  to  tiia 
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Romans,  whilst  the  rest  became  only  the  more  despe-     jc#t. 
nUe  and  resolute  to  hold  oot  to  the  last,  in  epite  of  <■     ^      1 
Xitos's  merciful  oflfers. 

To  hasten  therefore  their  destined  ruin,  he  caused 
the  cit^  to  be  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  to  pie- 
vent  either  their  receiving  any  succours  or  provision 
from  abroad,  or  their  escaping  bis  resentment  by  flight. 
This  wall,  which  was  near  40  stadia  or  five  miles  in 
circttit,  was  yet  carried  on  with  snch  speed,  and  by  so 
many  hands,  that  it  was  finished  in  three  days;  by 
which  one  may  goess  at  the  ardour  of  the  besiegers  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  notfaiqg  to  be  seen  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  skeletons,  and  dying  wretches.  Ae 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  sallies, 
Titns  cansed  to  be  sacrificed  in  sight  of  the  town,  to 
.  strike  terror  among  the  rest :  but  the  zealots  gave  it 
oat,  that  they  were  those  who  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion }  which  when  Titua  understood,  he  sent  a  prisoner 
with  his  hands  cut  oflF  to  undeceive,  and  ajswre  theniy 
that  he  spared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  i 
which  enconraged  great  numbers  to  accept  bis  (tfcrs, 
though  the  avennea  were  oloeely  guarded  by  the  factioosy 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that 
errand.  A  greater  mischief  than  that  was,  that  even 
those  who  escaped  safe  to  the  Romaa  camp  were  mi- 
serably butchered  by  the  soldiers,  from  a  notion  which 
these  had  taken  that  they  had  swallowed  great  quao* 
titiea  of  gold  ;  so  that  two  thousand  of  them  were  rip- 
ned  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  supposed  treasure. 
When  Titos  waft  apprised  of  this  barbarity,  he  would 
have  condemned  all  those  bntchering  wretches  to 
death  }  bat  they  proved  so  numerous,  that  he  was  forced 
to  spare  them,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  a 
proclamation  through  his  camp,  that  as  many  as  should 
be  suspected  thenceforward  of  that  horrid  villany  should 
be  put  to  immediate  death:  yet  did  this  not  deter 
many  of  them  from  it,  only  they  did  it  more  privately 
than  befiire  }  so  greedy  were  they  of  that  bewitching 
metal.  All  this  while  the  defection  increased  still 
more  through  the  inhumanity  of  the  fiiction  within, 
who  made  the  miseries  and  dying  groans  of  their  star- 
ving brethren  the  subject  of  ^  their  cruel  mirth,  and 
carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  sheathing  of  their 
swords  in  sport  in  those  poor  wretches,  nnder  pretence 
of  trying  their  sharpness. 

When  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  severities  could  prevent  the  people^s  flight,  they 
had  recootse  to  another  stntagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel :  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenden  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourege  the  despairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expect  a  speedy  and  miracn- 
lous  deliverance  ;  and  this  imposture  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other 
precautions.  ^^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadfol  than  the  famished  Miierabk 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.     The  poor,^^'^^^ 
having  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the  Romanes  mercy  ^^^^^^^^^^'^ 
a  speedy  death,  ran  all  hasards  to  get  oot  of  the  city  ; 
ted  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  ont  for  herbs  or 
any  other  sustenance,  they  Hell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus's  partiss  aent  ahoat  to  guard  the  aveuiies,  they 
were  unmercifully  scourged,  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  least  vesistaoce.    The  rich  watUa  iha  walls  were 
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now  forced,  dioogh  in  the  most  private  mtntier,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a  measore  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  tort  for  one  of  barUyt  This  they 
\rere  forced  to  convej  into  some  private  place  in  their 
houses,  and  to  feed  npon  it  ae  it  was,  withont  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  less  to  boil  or  bake  it,  lest 
the  noise  or  smell  should  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
come  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  these  were  re- 
duced to  any  real  want  of  provisions :  bnt  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder  j  to  wit,  the  star* 
ving  what  they  cruelly  styled  all  useless  persons,  and 
the  keeping  their  own  stores  in  reserve.  It  Was  upon 
this  sad  and  pinching  juncture,  that  an  unhappy  mo- 
ther was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  own  child« 

When  this  news  was  spread  through  theoity,  the  hor- 
ror and  consternation  were  as  universal  as  they  were 
inexpressible.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
themselves  forsaken  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to 
expect  the  most  terrible  effects  of  his  anger  against  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation  j  insomuch  that  they  be- 
gan to  envy  those  that  had  perished  before-  them,  and 
to  wish  tlieir  turn  might* come  beford  the  sad  expected 
catastrophe.  Their  JFears  were  but  too  just ;  since  Ti- 
tus, at  the  very  first  hearing  of  Ibis  inhuman  deed, 
swore  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  "  Since 
(said  he)  they  have  so  often  refused  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  have  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  such  a  dreadful  one  especially, 
to  plenty,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  aoenrsed  me- 
tropolis under  its  ruins,  t4iat  the  sun  may  never  shoot 
Iris  beams  on  a  city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  flesh 
of  their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  less  guilty  than 
they,  choose  to  drive  them  to  such  extremities,  rather 
than  lay  down  their  arms.*' 

The  dreadfol  action  happened  about  the  end  of  July, 
by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  pursued  their  at- 
tacks with  fresh  vigour,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  fortress  Antonia ;  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  set 
fire  to  those  stately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
temple,  lest  they  should  afford  an  easy  passage  to  the 
besiegers  into  this  last.  About  the  same  time  Titus, 
with  much  difficulty,  got  materials  for  raising  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  hasten  the  siege,  and 
save,  if  possible,  the  sad  remains  of  that  once  glorious 
structure ;  but  his  pity  proved  still  worse  and  worse 
bestowed  on  those  obstinate  wretches,  who  only  be- 
oame  the  more  furious  and  desperate  by  it.  Titos  at 
length  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  the  gates,  af^er  having 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repulsed  with  loss.  The  Jews  were  so  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguish  them 
or  save  themselves.  All  this  while  Josephus  did  not 
cease  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  surrender,  to 
represent  to  them  the  dreadful  consequences  of  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  and  to  assure  them  that  it  was  out  of 
mere  compassion  to  them  that  he  thus  hazarded  his 
own  life  to  save  theirs :  he  received  one  day  such  a 
wound  in  his  head  by  a  stone  from  the  battlements,  as 
laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jews  sallied 
out  immediately,  to  have  seized  on  bis  body  :  bnt  the 
Bomans  proved  too  quick  and  strong  for  them,  and  car^ 
ried  him  off. 

3y  this  time  the  two  factions  within,  but  especially 
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that  of  John,  having  plnndered  rich  and  poor  of  ail  Jesrs. 
they  had,  fell  also  on  the  treasury  of  the  temple* 
whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  uten- 
sils, together  with  those  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  presented  to  that  sacred  place  by  the  Jewish  kings* 
by  Augustus,  Livia,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  melted  them  all  to  his  own  use*  The  repositoriea 
of  the  sacred  oil  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  the  wine  which  was  reserved  to  accompany  the  nsoal 
sacrifices,  .were  likewise  seized  upon,  and  turned  into 
common  use }  and  the  last  of  this  to  sock  ezceaa,  as 
to  make  himself  and  his  party  dmnk  with  it.  All 
this  while,  not  only  the  zeuots,  bnt  many  of  the 
people,  were  still  under  such  an  infatuation,  that  though 
the  fortress  Antonia  was  lost,  and  nothing  left  bnt 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  bat- 
ter down,  yet  they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that 
God  would  suffer  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea- 
thens, and  were  still  expecting  some  sudden  and  mira- 
culous deliverance.  Even  that  vile  monster  John, 
who  commanded  there,  either  seemed  confident  of  it, 
or  else  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  so.  For, 
when  Josephus  was  sent  for  the  last  time  to  npbvaid 
his  obstinately  exposing  that  sacred  building,  and  the 
miserable  remains  of  God's  people,  to  sudden  and 
sure  destruction,  he  only  answered  him  with  the  bit- 
terest invectives  J  adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  which  he  was  sure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  humau  foroe.  Josephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  be  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple  j  and  in  particular  of  the  seas  of  blood 
which  he  caused  to  be  shed  in  both  those  sacred  places, 
and  which,  he  assured  him  from  the  old  prophecies, 
were  a  certain  sign  and  forerunner  of  their  speedy  sor^ 
reader  and  destruction.  John  remained  as  inflexible 
as  if  all  the  prophets  had  assured  him  of  i^  deliverance, 
till  at  length  Titus,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
that  stately  edifice,  which  he  was  still  extremely  de- 
sirous to  save,  voachsafed  even  himself  to  apeak  to 
them,  and  to  persuade  them  to  snrreader.  But  the 
factious,  looking  upon  this  eondescension  as  the  ef- 
fects of  his  fear  rather  than  generosity,  only  grew  the 
more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  last  to  come 
to  those  extremities  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavoui> 
ed  to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  tlie. 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  passage  towards  it  through 
the  castle  Antonia,  he  caused  a  considerable  pait  of 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down  and  levelled;  which  proved 
80  very  strong,  that  it  took  him  up  seven  whole  days, 
by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  iht  month  of 
July. 

It  was  on  the  17th  day  of  lliat  month,  as  all  Jose- The <diiil7 
phus's  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  for  sacrifice  ia< 
the  first  time  since  its  restoration  by  the  brave  Judas^^"*"?^^* 
Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  person  left  in  the 
temple  to  offer  it  op.  Titus  caused  the  factions  to  be 
severely  upbraided  for  it;  exhorted  John  to  set  up 
whom  he  would  to  i^erform  that  office,  rather  than  suf- 
fer the  service  of  God  to  be  set  a^ide-;  and  then  chal- 
lenged him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple, 
and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  save 
that  sacred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops. 
When  nothing  <coold  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to 
set  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  formed  a  communi- 
cation hetween  the  temple  and  the  castle  Antonia.    The 
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j««rt.  Jews  bad  already  barni  aboat  20  cobiU  of  it  in  laDgth^ 
^  ma  bat  this  second  blaze,  which  was  likewiM  encouraged 
by  the  besieged,  consumed  about  14  more  >  after  which, 
they  beat  down  what  remained  standing*  On  the  27th 
of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled  part  of  the  western  por* 
tico  with  combustible  matter,  made  a  kind  of  flight  i 
upon  which,  some  of  the  forwardest  of  the  Bomans 
having  scaled  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  set  fire  to  it, 
which  flamed  with  such  sudden  fury,  that  many  of  the 
former  were  consumed  In  it,  and  the  rest,  venturing  to 
jump  down  from  the  battlements,  were,  all  bat  one, 
crushed  to  death. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  havbg  set  fire  to  the 
north  gallery,  which  incloeed  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  from  Fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  ^ ot 
an  easy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  besieged  ra- 
to  that  of  the  priests.  He  tried  in  vain  six  days  to  bat- 
ter down  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precinct  with  an 
helepolis :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raised  by  this  time  j  and  yet 
the  strength  of  this  wall  was  such,  that  it  eluded  the 
force  of  these  also,  though  others  of  his  troops  were 
busy  in  sapping  it.  When  they  found  that  neither 
rams  nor  sapping  could  gain  ground,  they  bethought 
themselves  of  scaling  j  but  were  vigorouslv  repulsed  in 
the  attempt,  with  the  loss  of  some  standards,  and  a 
The  g«U8  number  of  men.  When  Titus  therefore  found  that  his 
if  the  desire  of  saving  that  building  was  like  to  cost  so  many 
tcaple  set  Hren^  he  set  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated 
^  ^'*'  with  silver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilst  the  metal  dropt 
down  in  the  melting.  The  flame  soon  communicated 
itself  to  tlie  porticoes  and  galleries  $  which  the  besieged 
behfeld  without  offering  to  stop  it,  but  contented  them-* 
selves  with  sending  whole  volleys  of  impotent  curses 
against  the  Romans.  This  was  done  on  the  8th  of 
August  J  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titos,  having  given 
orders  to  extinguish  the  fire,  called  a  council,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  should 
be  saved  or  demolished.  That  general  was  still  for 
the  former,  and  most  of  the  rest  declared  for  the  lat- 
ter ^  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
scene  of  war  and  slaughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
never  be  at  rest  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  leil 
standing:  but  when  they  found  Titus  stiflly  bent  on 
preserving  so  noble  an  edifice,  against  which  he  told 
them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over 
to  his  mind.  The  next  day,  Augnist  the  loth,  was 
therefore  determined  for  a  general  assault :  and  the 
night  before  the  Jews  made  two  desperate  sallies  on 
the  Romans ;  in  the  last  of  which,  these,  being  time- 
ly succoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  indo- 
sure. 

But  whether  this  last  Jewish  effort  exasperated  the 
besiegers,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Josepbos  thinks, 
poshed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blaung  fire- 
brand, and,  getting  on  his  oororade^s  shoulders,  threw 
it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  surrounded  the  sanc- 
tuary, through  a  window.  This  immediately  set  the 
whole  north  side  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  story,  on 
the  same  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been 
formeriy  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Titus,  who  was 
gone  to  rest  himself  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  awaked 
at  the  noise,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
have  the  fire  extinguished.  He  called,  prayed,  threat- 
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ened,  and  even  caned  his  men,  but  iu  vain  }  Hie  con-  Jevm. 
fusion  was  so  great,  and  the  soldiers  so  obstinately  bent 
upon  destroying  all  that  was  lefk,  that  he  was  neither 
heard  nor  minded.  Those  that  flocked  thither  from 
the  camp,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  busy, 
either  in  killing  the  Jews,  or  in  increasing  the  flames. 
When  Titus  observed  that  all  his  endeavours  were 
vain,  he  entered  into  the  sanctuary  and  the  most  holy 
place,  in  which  he  found  still  such  sumptuous  uten- 
sils and  other  riches  as  even  exceeded  all  that  had 
been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  -the  former  he  saved  the 
golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tissue :  but  in 
the  latter  he  found  no  utensils,  because,  in  all  proba- 
bility, tbey  had  not  made  a  fresh  ark  since  that  of  So- 
lomon had  been  lost.  Upon  his  coming  out  of  that 
sacred  place,  some  other  soldiers  set  fire  to  it,  and  obli- 
ged those  that  had  staid  behind  to  come  out )  they  all 
fell  foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
plating  off  the  gates  and  timber  work,  and  carried  off 
all  the  costly  utensils,  robes,  &c.  they  found,  insomuch 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  enrich  him- 
self by  it.  48 

An  horrid  massacre  followed  soon  after,  in  which  aA  dreadfii 
great  many  thousands  perished  $  some  by  the  flames,  m^Mcrc^ 
others  by  the  fall  fh>m  the  battlements,  and  a  great- 
er number  by  the  enemy's  sword,  which  destroyed  all 
it  met  with,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  qua- 
lity. Among  them  were  upwards  of  6000  persons 
who  had  been  seduced  thither  by  a  false  prophet,  who 
promised  them  that  they  should  find  a  speedy  and  mi- 
raculons  relief  there  on  that  very  day.  Some  of  them 
remained  five  whole  daysmen  the  top  of  the  walls,  and 
afterwards  threw  themselves  on  the  generaPs  merey  ) 
but  were  answered  that  they  had  outstaid  the  time, 
and  were  led  to  execution.  The  Ron»ns  carried  their 
fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treasure-houses  of  the 
place,  though  they  were  full  of  the  richest  furniture, 
plate,  vestments,  and  other  things  of  value,  which  had 
been  laid  up  in  those  places  for  security.  In  a  word," 
they  did  not  cease  burning  and  butchering,  till  they 
had  destroyed  all,  except  two  of  the  temple-gates,  and, 
that  part  of  the  court  which  was  destined  for  the  wo- 
men. 

In  the  mean  time  the  seditions  made  such  a  vigor- 
ous push,  that  they  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  retired  into  the  city.  But 
here  they  found  all  the  avenues  so  well  guarded,  that 
there  was  no  possibility  left  for  them  to  get  out ',  which 
obliged  them  to  secure  themselves  as  well  as  tbey 
could  on  the  south  side  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gischala,  sent  to  desire  a  parley  with  Titus. 
They  were  answered,  that  though  they  bad  been  the 
cause  of  all  this  bloodshed. and  ruin,  yet  tbey  should 
have  their  lives  spared,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  To  this  tbey 
replied,  that  they  had  engaged  themselves,  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths,  never  to  surrender ;  and,  therefore, 
only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children  :  which  insolence  so  exaspe- 
rated the  Roman  general,  that  he  caused  an  herald  to 
bid  them  stand  to  their  defence }  for  that  not  one  of 
them  should  be  spared,  since  they  had  rejected  his  last 
offers  of  pardon.     Immediately  after  this,  be  aban- 
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ionei  the  eity  to  the  faiy  bf  the  toMitrtt  nrlm  ftH 
forthwith  on  planderiftv,  iettiiig  firo  eir«r]rwherO|  tod 
mardering  all  that  fetl  ioto  tboif  htnds  ^  whilit  tiM 
ftictiout,  who  tfere  Itf^,  weot  and  fortiScd  lhMiitolt«i 
in  the  royml  palmee,  whens  they  killed  Sooo  Jewt  who 
had  taken  tcfiige  there. 

In  the  Mean  time,  greAt  preparatione  irere  making 
for  a  YigohMii  ittack  on  the  upper  eity,  ^epadally  on 
the  royal  palace ;  and  this  took  Hiem  «p  from  the 
20th  of  Aogiitt  to  fiio  yth  of  Septediber,  doring 
which  time  ttreat  nottihers  eaiuo  and  made  tlietf  M^ 
misiion  to  Titoi.  The  warlike  onginee  then  played  00 
foriootfy  on  the  Aetioot,  that  they  wen  takett  with  a 
sudden  panic  ;  and  instead  of  flleelog  to  the  toweiO 
of  Hrppfcos,  Fhasael,  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet 
ontaken,  and  to  strong  that  nothiog  hot  faaioe  ceald 
have  redated  them,  they  ran  like  madmen  toiMiTda 
Siloah,  with  a  design  to  have  altadted  the  wall  of  dt^ 
comtallatiott,  end  to  have  escaped  oat  of  the  city  | 
hot,  hetng  thete  repulsed,  they  w«ft  foreed  to  go  and 
hide  themseWes  in  the  puhlic  stnka  and  coroanon  sew* 
ers,  some  one  way  and  sonie  another.  AH  whom  the 
Bomans  could  find  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  tha  ei* 
ty  was  set  on  lire.  This  was  on  the  eighth  of  Sep* 
tember,  when  the  city  was  takeil  and  entered  by  Ti- 
tos. He  woold  have  pat  an  end  to  the  masiacfe ;  hnl 
hb  man  killed  all,  except  the  tnoit  tifporooi,  whott 
they  shot  Op  in  the  porch  of  the  woOaen  jnst  mentiooi* 
ed.  Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  reserved  tiio 
youngest  and  most  beantiful  for  Titos*!  triumph  \ 
and  sent  all  that  were  tfbdve  ieveOteen  teats  of  age  in** 
to  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  some  public  works  tnera  ;^ 
and  a  flt^t  ttomb^r  of  otheft  were  sent  into  several  ci^^ 
ties  of  %f  ia,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  exoosed  on  the 
public  theatre,  to  exhibit  lights,  Or  be  devotired  by 
wild  beasts.  The  oomber  of  those  prisoners  amoontcd 
to  pjt666,  besides  about  1 1,000  mote,  who  were  either 
starved  through  neglect,  or  starved  themselves  throagh 
solleoneas  and  despair>^The  whole  nomber  of  Jawa 
who  perished  in  thb  War  if  compnted  at  opwiirii  of 
2,400,006. 

Besides  these,  hoWetcf,  A  tast  nomber  petiihed  kl 
cavils,  wood!,  wildetoeseet,  cimmo»>sewers,  8tc.  of 
whom  00  computktioo  CouM  be  made.  Whilst  the 
soldiers  were  still  busy  in  homing  the  remains  of  the 
city«  aiid  vilitttig  all  the  htdlUg^phvees,  whem  they 
Stnonaad  kUied  titmbets  of  poor  creatOres  wim  had  endenvoari^d 
jQbBtat0.(Q  evade  their  cftlehy,  the  tWo  mod  rebels  8hnob 
and  John  Wehe  ^hd,  attd  rHerved  fbr  the  triumph  of 
the  conqoeror.  John,  being  piaehrd  wtlh  hnrirger, 
sooi)  ca;ne  out }  and  having  begged  his  Mfe,  obtateed 
it ;  but  whs  condemned  to  perpotual  imprtsonmeOt.. 
Simon,  Whose  retreat  had  been  better  stored,  held  ont 
till  the  end  of  Odober.  This  two  chiefs,  with  yoo 
of  the  fahbdsomost  Jewi^ih  captives,  were  made  to  at* 
tend  thfe  triumphal  chariot }  i^l^^  Which  Simon  Was 
drajtg^d  Uitough  tho  Streets  Whh  a  rope  about  hil 
neck,  severely  scourged,  and  thta  pot  to  death ;  and 
Jokti  was  sent  into  perpetual  impri^onmentA^Three 
castles  still  remained  ontliketi,.  namely,  Met'Odlon, 
MachSBton,  and  Masteda.  The  two  former  capitolat^ 
ed ',  but  Mhssftda  h^Hl  out.  Tho  plate  was  eaceedingly 
styoftg  botb  by  Oktnre  ond  art,  well  stored  with  an 
frarrison  of  i^jqcIs  of  ptovisiotts,  ahd  dofciided  by  a  nUiiierous  gar- 
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risoa  of  zealots,  at  die  head  of  whom  wu  one  Ekiu  ^wi, 
xar,  the  grandson  of  Judas  Oaokmiles,  formerly  men*- 
tioneJI.  The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tned  hio 
engines  and  battering^ums  against  i^,  bethoiq^t  him« 
self  of  sorrenoding  it  vsith  a  high  and  strong  waN,  and 
then  ordered  the  gatett  to  he  set  on  fire.    The  wind 

Eished  the  flames  so  fiercely  against  the  Jews,  tha€ 
leatar  in  despair  persuaded  them  Urst  to  kill  their 
wives  aod  children,  and  then  to  choose  ten  men  by  lot^ 
who  sheold  kifl  all  the  rest ;  and  lastly  one  out  of  the 
lerviving  ten  to  dispatch  them  and  himself ;  only  thia 
last  man  waa  ordered  to  set  fire  to  the  place  before  he 
pnt  an  end  to  his  own  Ufb.  All  this  was  accordingly 
dene  $  and  on  the  mortt>w,  when  the  Bomani  were  pre* 
paring  to  scale  the  Walla,  tliet  were  greatly  surpneed 
neithmr  to  see  nor  hear  any  thing  move.  On  this  they 
made  such  an  hideuos  outcry,  that  two  women,  who 
had  coOcealed  themselves  to  an  aqoeduet,  came  forth 
and  ocqaainted  them  with  the  desperite  catastrophe  of 
the  besieged.  ^t 

Thoo  ended  the  Jewiih  natloo  and  worship)  nor^^«' 
have  they  ever  since  been  able  to  i¥gain  the  "it^^'^M^^^ijI 
Csoting  in  the  coontty  of  Jodea,  nor  indeed  io  V^it^umttki 
other  country  on  earth,  tboogh  there  is  searoe  any  partoftkciB 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  fonnd.  n^cHj. 
eontietie  their  vain  expectatiims  of  a  Messiah  to  de|{^ 
ver  them  from  the  low  estate  into  which  they  are  faU 
len  \  and,  notwithstanding  their  i^peated  dhappbint* 
meats,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  persuaded  to 
emtirace  Christianity.  Their  Ceremonies  and  religioni 
worship  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  law'  of  Moses  ; 
but  thet  have  added  a  multitude  of  absurdities  not 
worth  the  inquiring  lifter*  In  many  countries,  and  itt 
difierent  ages,  they  have  beeft  terribly  massacred,  and 
in  general  have  been  belter  treated  by  the  Mahome* 
tons  and  Pisgans  thae^  by  Chrinttatts.  Since  the  revi* 
▼al  of  arts  and  learning,  however,  they  have  felt  the 
benefit  of  that  Secrease  of  humanity  which  has  dfffined 
itself  almoit  over  the  globe.  It  is  said,  that  in  thin 
cenntry  the  Kfc  of  a  J^w  was  formeriy  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ohtef  lord  where  he  lived,  and  likewise  all  hie 
goods*  80  virong  also  wtere  popehir  pt«jndices  atid  sto* 
spieiona  against  them,  tbat  in  the  year  1348,  a  fktat 
endemia  distemper  raging  in  a  great  pan  of  Europe^ 
it  Wat  said  that  they  had  poisotaed  the  vprinp  and 
welh ;  in  coHseouence  of  which  a  million  and  elialFof 
them  were  croelly  massacred.  In  1492,  half  a  million 
of  them  were  driven  not  of  Spain,  and  150,000  firom 
Portugal.  Edward  L  did  the  tame.  In  short,  they 
were  everywhere  persetoled,  oppressed,  aod  most  rigo-^ 
foesly  created* 

In  this  enlightened  period  a  more  generous  system  ie^ 
fcllowed.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of  citj- 
wtM  which  induces  numbers  of  the  most  wealthy  Je%ra 
to  fix  their  residence  ill  that  country.  IVland  granted 
them  very  great  privileges  and  immunities ;  England^. 
Holfand,  Md  Pkiussla  tolerate  and  protect  them  ;  and 
the  emperor  has  revoked  dome  restrictions,  for  which 
an  edict  was  passed  :  Spain,  Portugal,  and  some  of  the 
Italian  states,  aie  still,  however,  h  is  iraid,  averae  to 
their  dwelling  amolig  them. 

JEZIDE8,  among  tbe  Mahometans ;  a  teiwi  of  si- 
mifbr  import  with  heretics  among  €faristiatis. 

The  Jexides  att  a  nomeiwua  sect  iithabitfng  Tmkeyi 

and 
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kiao  priaM,  wbo  slew  Ibe  soM  of  All,  M«li«ai«i*8  hr 
ther  in  law }  for  which  reaMa  be  ia  reckoned  a  parrU 
cide,  and  hit  followerf  hofetics*  There  are  abeei 
30,000  Jeftidee  ia  Turkey  eod  BNaie>  who  ate  ef 
lifo  sorts,  Uack  and  wbUe.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks )  aad  distinguished  oely  by  thear  shirts,  whkb 
are  not  slit  at  the  nciek  like  these  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  bele  to  thrust  their  heads  throogb.  This 
i«  in  memoij  of  a  golden  riag,  or  eSrole  el  light,  whieb 
descended  mm  heaven  open  the  neck  of  their  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  reUgion,  after  hie  undei||eiag  a  fast 
of  fsrty  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religions  of  the  order  $  and  these  are 
called  FMrs. 

Tlie  Turks  eacact  exeessive  taxes  fren  the  Jesidee, 
who  bate  ibe  Tnrks  as  their  meital  eneroiee^  aad  when, 
io  their  wrath,  they  eorse  any  ereatwe,  they  eaU  k 
mussuimtm :  hot  they  am  great  lovers'of  the  Cbnetiaas, 
being  aK>re  fond  of  Jesus  Christ  than  of  Mahomet,  and 
are  never  eiroumciaed  hut  when  they  are  foroed  lo  it. 
They  are  extreiM^  ignonat,  and  boUevo  both  the 
bible  nod  the  koraa  without  reading  either  of  them: 
they  make  vows  aad  pilgriamges,  bot  beve  no  pbrnee 
f>(  religions  worship* 

AU  the  adovntion  they  pay  to  God  ceaeista  of  soiM 
eoags  in  beaoor  of  Jeena  Christ,  the  vis  gin.  Masse, 
aad  aeaietiaiea  l^afaemet ;  aad  it  ia  a  priaoipal  point 
•f  their  veligioa  never  to  apeak  ill  of  the  devil,  leat  he 
shoold  lescmt  the  injufjft  if  ever  be  sboaU  oeme  to  be 
in  favDUff  with  God  ngain,  whieb  they  think  pamible  \ 
wbcaeimr  they  speak  of  him,  they  call  him  the  HMgsi 
Ptamsk.  Titj  basy  their  dead  in  the  fimi  phwe  they 
come  at,  lejoicmg  ae  at  a  feetival,  aad  eelebratiag  the 
entry  of  iha  deceased  iato  heavaa.  They  go  ia  ooai* 
panics  like  the  Arabians,  and  chan||e  their  hahitatiens 
every  15  days.  Whea  they  get  wuie,  thof  drink  it 
to  exiasaa ;  and  it  is  aaid»  tlwt  th^  eeaiatimes  do  this 
with  a  Mligieos  pnrpoat,  caJUag  it  the  blood  of  Christ. 
They  bay  their  .wives  ^  aad  the  marifiot-prjee  ie  aoo 
4«Qwns  for  all  woman,  baads— e  ar  aet,  without  die- 


JEZBAELp  w  JuusL,  atoam  in  the  aevth  af 
Saawria,  towards  Moant  Camel,  whaia  etead  ^  pahee 
af  the  kings  of  Israel,  (i  Kiaga  ui.  i8.).  Oa  the 
bfltdevs  af  Galilee  (Joshaa  adz.)  aaid  to  be  ana  ef 
ik$  tewns  of  Imiohar.»fiThe  vallev  of  Jeareel  (Judgee 
vL  17.)  was  sitaaiad  to  the  aorth  af  the  towa,  ran- 
aiag  fiw  west  ta  east  Sir  ten  anlea,  between  two 
mountains  j  the  ona  to  the  aorlb,  aoaimeahr  ^led 
JEIimacM,  near  Maaat  Tabarj  lha  othoc  QOha:  in 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  aa  island  of  Fraace,  in  Piovaiioe,  aad  the.  oMst 
^asCam  af  the  thxae  belofe  lha  haibaar  of  Maiaeillaa. 
It  is  vei^  waU  fortttad,  aad  its  port  ana  ef  Ibe  best  ia 
the  BfedileivaMatt. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  lbs  caaatry  of^lha  Gcweas, 
Caddea,  with  a  magnifiaeat  eastk,  ia  whiab  is  a 
ant  of  eotieeitiee^  aad  a  haadsnme  lihiasy  ^  %$ 
sealb-wastofCheiM,andfa3.sealhofGlaam.   £.Loag. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat«  49.  la 

IGLAW,  a  esMidenabla  aad  pepalsae  town  ef 
Getamay,  ia  Monvia,  where  Ihay  have  a  maanfasieey 
^f  jaod  ehtbtaad  eaoalWpt  hearr    It  is  sealed  aa  the 
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river  Iglat  40  odlas  west  ef  Brin,  and  6a  sea|b*east  of    ii^iiiw 
Prague.    £•  Loaf.  15. 42.  N.  Let.  47.  8«  I 

IGNATIA,  a  genus  of  plants,   belonging  to  the  hn*y>^'^ 
peataadria  class.    8ae  B&rAMY  Indm.  " 

IGNATIUS  LaroLA,  (caneoixed),  Uie  feander 
of  the  well-knowa  order  of  the  Jxioirs,  was  bom  at 
the  onetle  af  LiHreia,  in  Biscny,  1491 ;  and  became 
first  pafc  to  Ferdinaad  V.  kiag  of  Spaia,  aad  then  an 
aflicer  ia  his  armr.  Ia  this  last  eapaoily,  he  aigaaliaed 
himself  by  his  valoor  %  and  was  wonndvd  ia  both  legs 
at  the  siege  of  Pampebaa,  in  1511.  To  this  coicaai* 
atanoe  the  Jesoits  one  4heir  ori^is  ;  for,  while  he  was 
under  care  of  hie  wooad,  a  Idfi^fihe  Smmis  was  put 
into  his  hnada,  which  determined  him  la  forsake  the 
aylitary  for  the  ecclesiastical  profemioa.  His  first  do* 
▼out  exercise  was  to  dedicate  himadf  to  the  blessed  vir- 
gia  as  her  knight:  he  then  went  a  nilgrimage  to  the 
lialy  Land )  nnd  en  his  retnm  la  Europe,  he  ceoti- 
aned  his  thaolegical  atudiee  ia  the  aaivenities  of  Spain, 
Ihaagb  ha  was  thea  53  yeara  of  aga^  After  this  be 
waat  ta  Pa^ }  aad  ia  Fiance  bid  the  fonndation  of 
this  new  order,  the  institutes  of  which  he  presealed 
to  Pope  Bsul  IIL  who  made  nmay  objeettens  to  them, 
but  nt  last  ia  1 540  confirmed  the  iastitotioo.  The 
fiwnder  died  in  1555,  aad. left  hie  diaeipiee  two  fameas 
hooks  ^  X.  Spiridial  exercises  j  a.  Coastitatiensor  rules 
Wthaeedw.  Bet  it  aaisl  be  reammbered,  that  theogh 
these  avowed  iaatitntea  coataia  maay  privileges  oV 
noxiooa  to  the  walCsre  of  sooiety,  the  most  diabolical 
are  eoataiard  in  the  private  ides,  intitkd  JMawtejevrr^ 
la,  whieb  weia  not  diseovared  till  tawards  the  close  of 
the  hMt  aeotaiy ;  aad  aiest  writers  aUributo  these,  aad 
avea  the  Ceaetilatiaae,  to  Layaea,  the  secoad  geaeral 
oftbaarder. 

loKATiva,  £1,  aarmuaed  TAtopimUmM,  one  of  the 
apostolical  fathaie  af  the  ohavch,  was  bom  in  Syria, 
and  ednoatad  nader  the  apaatle  aad  avaageltst  St  John, 
and  iatiflMtely  acymialed  with  soam  ether  of  the 
apastlea,e^ialfyStPeteraad8tPbaL  Being  fiilly 
iaslmatod  in  the  doctriaea  ef  Christiaaity,  he  was,  for 
his  eminent  parts  aad  piety,  etdaiaad  by  St  John,  and 
aeafirmed  aheat  the  year  67  bishop  ef  Aotiech,  by 
Ihesa  two  apostles,  who  first  planted  Chvislinnity  in  tbnt 
aily,  whose  the  dismptaa  alee  wave  firat  ealbd  CIrwiMHM. 
Aatiech  waa  then  asl  aaly  the  amtiapelia  ef  Syria, 
bot  adly  the  most  faamM  and  lenawaed  ef  any  in  lie 
.eaat,  and  the  aacieol  seat  of  the  Boosan  easpevers,  as 
waU  ea  ef  the  viasniys  aad  governors.  Ia  this  impoiw 
ftaaft  seat  he  conliaaed  to  sit  somewhat  above  40  years, 
both  aa  heaoar  aad  safiigaaid  of  the  ChrUtiao  leli- 
ipioa,  till  the  yaai  107,  wbsHi  Tkajan  the  ompeiar, 
lashed  with  a  victory  which  he  had  ktoly  obtaiaed 
aver  the  Soythiami  aad  fiaai,  abont  lha  ninth  yenr  of 
hie  raiga,  cmaa  lo  Aaliach  to  nmke  preparatioas  fsr 
a  war  ageiasi  the  nnihiaas  aad  Arawaiaas.  He  ea- 
toad  the  city  with  Ike  paaip  aad  solemBiliee  ef  a  Ui- 
.amph^aad^as  has fiist  care  uaaally  waa  abeat  the eoa* 
nrmamato  of  rtligpmi|  he  bsgaa  piesently  to  imfuire 
iato  that  aisir.  ChnsliaaitT  had  by  lUs  time  made 
sack  a  prejinBa,  that  the  Kemaas  grew  jealoaa  aad 
nneasy  at  it.  This  prince,  theretors,  had  already 
aemnmaesd  a  Msecflisw  •B^fU  the  Ghristiaos  in 
•ether  phiis  ef  lha  mapiw,  wbkk  he  aaw  iceolved  to 
oanj  aa  hsaa.     Haipmsr,  as  he  waa  aatmdly  ef  a 
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Igmuiii..  miM  dispMiiion,  tfaoagh  he  ordered  lbs  Ulrs  to  be  pot 
10  force  against  them  if  conticted,  jet  be  forbade  tbem 
to  be  sought  after. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  tgnatias,  thinking  it  more 
prndent  to  go  himself  than  stay  to  be  sent  for,  of  his 
own  accord  presented  himself  to  the  emperor }  and,  it 
as  said,  there  passed  a  long  and  particnlar  ^discourse  be- 
tween them,  wherein  the  emperer  expressing  a  surprise 
hew  he  dared  to  trangress  the  laws,  the  bishop  took 
the  opportunity  to  assert  his  own  innoceacy,  and  to 
explain  and  vindicate  his  faith  and  freedom*  The  ia- 
sue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  this 
sentence  passed  upon  him.  That,  being  incnnibly  over- 
rnn  with  superstition,  he  should  be  carried  bound  by 
soldiers  to  Rome»  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts. 

He  was  fint  conducted  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria, 
at  about  16  miles  distance,  the  place  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  set  sail  for  Cyprus.  Arriting  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  visit  IPoIycarp  bishop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himself  visited  by  the  clergy  of  the  Asian 
churches  round  the  country.  In  return  for  that  kind- 
ness, he  wrote  letten  to  sevenl  churehes,  as  the  £phe- 
sians,  Magnesians,  and  Trallians,  besides  the  Bonmis, 
for  their  instraction  and  establishment  in  the  faith }  one 


populace  might  be  taken  off  from  desiring  his  death,  igBAUm, 
be  expressed  a  pious  indignation,  intreating  them  to  "ignis- 
cast  no  robs  in  his  way,  nor  do  anj  thing  that  might  fa'""^ 
hinder  him,  now  be  was  hastening  to  his  crown.  There  ' 
are  many  such  expressions  as  this  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Komans,  which  plainly  show  that  he  was  highly  am- 
bitious of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  rashly  sought  or  piovoked  danger.  A- 
mong  other  expressions  of  his  ardour  for  suffering,  he 
said,,  that  the  wild  beasts  bad  feared  and  refused  to 
touch  some  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  condocted 
to  Bome,  he  was  presented  to  the  prsefect,  and  the 
emperor^s  letten  probably  delivered  concerning  hinu 
The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  spent  in  prey^ 
en  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church.  That 
his  punishment  might  be  tbe  more  pompous  and  pub- 
lic, one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  the  time  of  their  Sm^ 
tnrnalia,  and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their 
Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution ;  at  which 
time  it  was  their  custom  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  bloody  conflicts  of  gladiaton,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  beasts.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th 
kal.  January,  i.  e.  December  20.  he  was  brought  out 
into  tbe  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  beinv  let  loose 


of  these  was  addressed  to  the  Christians  at  Bome,  to  .  upon  bim^  quickly  dispatched  their  meal,  leaving  no- 
•_.  .L ...^r- ,     __• j_      thing  but  a  few  of  the  hardest  of  his  bones.     These 

remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  bis  jouraey  ^  and  being  trans- 
ported to  Antioch,  were  interred  in  tbe  cemetery, 
withoat  the  gate  that  leads  to  Daphne  •,  whence,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Theodosios,  they  were 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to  the  Ty- 
cheon,  a  temple  within  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic genius  of  it,  but  now  consecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyr. 

•  St  Ignatius  stands  at  the  head  of  tboee  Antinicene 
£ithen,  who  have  occasionally  delivered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  whom  be  calls 
the  Son  of  God^  mmd  hi^^iernai  ufonL  He  is  also  reck- 
oned the  great  champion  of  the ,  doctrine  of  tbe  epis- 
copal order,  as  distinct  and  superior  to  that  of  priest 
and  deacon*  And  one,  the  most  important,  use  of  bis 
writings  respecu  the  authenticity  of  tbe  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex- 
pressions as  they  stand  at  this  day.«-Arehbishep  Ush- 
er*s  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  best :  yet  there  is  a  fresher  edition  extant  at  Am- 
sterdam, where,  besides  tbe  best  notes,  there  are  the 
dissertations  of  Usher  and  Peanon. 

StJoNATjus'^s  BeoHf  the  ft-uit  of  a  ^ant.  See  Icka- 
TiA,  Botany  Indcx^ 

IGNIS-FATUus,  a  kind  of  light,  supposed  to  be  of 
an  electric  nature,  appearing  frequently  in  mines, 
marshy  places,  and  near  stagnating  watm.  It  was 
formerlv  thought,  and  is  still  by  the  superstitious 
believed,  to  have  something  ominous  in  its  nature, 
and  to  presage  death  and  other  misfortunes.  There 
huve  been  instances  of  people  being  decoyed  by  these 
lighU  into,  manby  places,  where  they  have  perished  \ 
whence  the  names  of  Ignu'Jaiuvs^  V^EilZ-toi/^o-tiru^, 
and  Jachwth^hlanihom^  as  if  this  appearance  were 
an  evil  spirit  which  took  delight  in  doing  mischief 
of  that  kind.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  4igbt  is 
owiog  to  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ters. 


aoquaint  them  with  his  present  state,  and  passionate  de- 
sire not  to  be  hindered  in  the  course  of  martyrdom 
wbich  be  was  now  hastening  to  accomplish. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  stay,  set  sail 
with  liim  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  lesser  Phry- 
gia,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy  \  where,  at 
his  arrival,  be  was  much  refreshed  with  the  news  he 
rejceived  of  the  persecution  ceasing  in  the  chureh  of 
Antioch :  hither  also  several  churehes  sent  their  mes- 
sengers to  pay  their  respects  toJiim  >  and  hence  too  he 
dispatched  two  epistles,  one  to  the  chureh  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna  j  and,  to- 
gether with  this  last,  as  Ensebius  relates,  be  wrote  pri- 
vately to  Pdycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and 
inspection  of  the  chureh  of  Antioch. . 

Ilrom  Troas  they  sailed  to  Neapolis,  a  nmritime 
town  in  Macedonia  \  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Boman  co- 
lony, where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
kbdness  and  courtesy,  and  conducted  forwards  on  their 
jouraey,  passing  on  foot  through  Maoedooia  and  Epi- 
rus,  till  they  came  to  Epidamnium,  a  city  of  Dalma- 
tin :  where  again  taking  shipping,  they  sailed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Bhegium,  a  port-town  in 
Italy  >  directing  their  course  thence  through  the  Tyr- 
rhenian, sea  to  Pttteoli,  whence  Igoatius  desired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  tnoe  the  same  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Bome :  but  this  wish  was  not 
complied  with  )  and,  afker  a  stay  of  24  boon,  a  proa* 
parous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Boman  port^ 
the  great  harbour  and  station  for  their  navy,  built 
near  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  16  miles 
from  Bome  \  whither  the  martyr  longed  to  come,  as 
mnoh  desirous.  tO'  be  at  die  end  of  has  race,  as  hie 
keepers,  weary  of-  their  voyage^ .  were  to.  be  4tt  the  end 
of .  their  journey. . 

The,  Christians  at  Bome,  daily  expecting,  hia  arrival, 
were  come  out  to  meet  mud  entertain  him,  and.  accor- 
dingly received  iiim..with  amixtare^of  joy  andeomW'^ 
but  when  some  of  them  .intimated,  that^posubly  the 
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ten,  or  to  the  eyolotion  of  gtUes  which  spoataoeouilj 
inflame  in  the  atmosphere. 

IGNITION,  properly  tignifies  the  setting  fire  to 
aoj  snbetance  $  the  sense  is  sometimes  Itmtted  to  that 
kind  of  homior  which  is  not  accompanied  with  flame, 
soch  as  that  01  charcoal,  cinders,  metals,  stones,  and 
other  solid  snhstances.  The  effects  of  ignition,  according 
to  the  old  chemical  doctrine,  are  first  to  dissipate  what 
is  called  the  pMogistan  of  the  ienited  substance,  after 
which  it  is  reduced  to  ashes,  vitrification  next  fol- 
lows $  and^  lastly,  the  substance  is  totally  disiipated  in 
vapour.  All  these  eflfeots,  however,  aepend  on  the 
presence  of  the  air  ;  for  m  vacuo  the  phlogiston  of  any 
substance  cannot  be  dissipated.  Neither  can  a  body 
Which  is  totally  destitute  of  phlogiston  be  ignited  in 
such  a  manner  as  those  which  are  not  deprived  of  it : 
for  as  long  as  the  phlogiston  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  external  air  upon 
it }  but  when  the  phlogiston  is  totally  gone,  the  air 
always  destroys,  instead  of  augmenting,  the  heat.  But 
for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  ignition,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  modern  chemistry,  see  Combus- 
tion, Chemistry  Index^ 

IGNOBILE8,  amongst  the  Romans,  was  the  desig- 
nation of  such  persons  as  had  no  right  of  using  pictures 
and  statues.    See  Jvs  Imaginit. 

IGNOMINIA,  a  species  of  punishment  amongst  the 
Romans,  whereby  the  offender  suffered  public  shame, 
either  by  virtue  of  the  prcetor^s  edict,  or  by  order  of 
the  censor.  This  punishment,  besides  the  scandal,  de- 
prived the  pitrty  of  the  privilege  of  bearing  any  offices, 
and  almost  all  other  liberties  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
'  IGNORAMUS,  in  Zow,  is  a  word  properly  used 
by  the  grand  inquest  empannelled  in  the  inquisition 
of  causes  criminal  and  public,  and  written  upon  the 
bill,  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  consideration,, 
when,  as'they  mislike  their  evidence  as  defective  or  too 
weak  to  make  good  the  presentment}  the  effect  of 
which  word  so  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 
that  paKy  for  that  fanlt  is  thereby  stopped,  and  he 
delivered  without  farther  answer.  It  hath  a  resero- 
.blanoe  with  that  custom  of  tlie  ancient  Romans,  when 
the  judges,  when  they  absolved  a  person  accused,  did 
write  A.  upon  a  little  table  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, i.  e.  ahnlvumit;  if  they  judged  him  guil^, 
they  wrote  C.  i.e.  efmdemnamus ;  if  they  found  the 
cause  difficult  and  doubtful,  they  wrote  N.  £.  i.  e.  ireis 
liquet* 

IGNORANCE,  the  privation  or  absence  of  know- 
ledge. The  causes  of  ignorance,  according  to  Locke, 
are  chiefly  these  three,  i.  Want  of  ideas.  2.  Want 
of  a  discoverable  connexion  between  the  ideas  we  have. 
-3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas.  See  Me- 
taphysics. 

Igkorakce,  in  a  more  particular  scusey  is  used  to 
denote  ilKterncy.  IVevious  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  such  grass  ignorance  prevailed  among  the 
Romans  that  few  of  the  citizens  could  read  or  write,  and 
the  alphabet  was  almost  unknown.  During  three  ages 
there  were  no  public  schools,  but  the  little  learning  their 
chtldren  had  was  taught  them  by  their  parents;  and  how 
little  that  was  mav  he  partly  concluded  fram  this  circum- 
stance, that  a  nail  was  annually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  o(  Juptier  CajntoHnuM^  on  the  15th  of  Sep* 
tember,  to  assist  the  igaoraBce  of  the  people  in  reckon* 


Jibbcl. 


iog  the  years,  because  the^  were  unacquainted  whh  ignoraiice 
letters  or  figures.     The  driving  of  the  nail  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  religious  ceremony,  and  per- 
formed by  the  dwUttor^  to  avert  public  calamities. 

Ignorakce,  or  mistake,  in  Law^  a  defect  of  will, 
whereby  a  person  is  excused  from  the  guilt  of  a  crime, 
when,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  act,  he  does  that  which  . 
is  unlawful.     For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  acting 
separately,  there  is  not  that  conjunction  between  them 
which  is  necessary  to  form  a  criminal  act.    But  this 
must  be  an  ignorance  or  mistake  effect,  and  not  an 
error  in  point  of  law.     As  if  a  roan  intending  to  kill 
a  thief  or  house-breaker  in  his  own  house,  by  mistake 
kills  one  of  his  own  family,  thit  is  no  criminal  action  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  person 
excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  meets  him, 
and  does  so  \  this  is  wilful  ninrder.    For  a  mistake  in 
point  of  law,  which  every  person  of  discretion  not 
only  may,  but  is  bound  and  presumed  to  know,  is,  in. 
criminal  cases,  no  sort  of  defence.    IgnoranUa  juris^ 
fuod  quitque  Umtur  sdrtf  nemtnem  excumt^  is  as  well 
the  maxim  of  our  own  law  as  if  was  of  the  Roman. 

IGUANA,  a  species  ofLACERTA.  See  Erfeto- 
LOGT  Index* 

Mud  laujirjf  a  species  of  fish.  See  Mubjema^ 
Ichtbtologt  Index. 

IHOR,  JoHOR,  or  /or,  a  town  of  Asia,  in  Ma* 
lacca,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Poituguese  in  1603,  who  destroyed  it,  and  carw- 
ried  off  the  cannon  ^  but  it  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and 
was  afterwards  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  £•  Long. 
93*  55*  N.  Lat.  i.  15. 

JIB,  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  being  a  large  stay- 
sail extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowsprit  pro- 
longed by  the  jib-boeai,  towards  the  fore-top  mast 
head.    See  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a  sail  of  great  command  with  any  side- 
wind, but  especially  when  the  ship  is  c^Bie  turned^  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam }  and  its  effort  in  casting 
the  ship,  or  tuning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the 
ship  is  working  tkrough  a  narrow  channel. 

//9-JSS00HS,  a  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowsprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  serving  to  ez- 
tend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  stay  of  the  foror 
top-gallant  mast.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  jnore 
than  a  continuation  of  the  bowsprit  forward,  to-  which 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  top-mast,  is  usually  attached 
to  the  bowsprit,  by  means  of  two  large  beom«irons,  oc 
by  one  boom-iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  euter  end  of  the 
bowsprit ;  or,  finally,  by  the  cap  without  and  a  strong 
lashing  within,  instead  of  a  boom-iron,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  OMthod  of  -secnriag  it  in^  snail  ^merchant 
ships.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon-4he  bow«t 
sprit  as  oecasioo  requires  |  wUch  is  usually  practised 
when  the  ship  enters  a  harbour,  where.it  mt|^  vevy 
soon  be  broken  or  carried  away,  by  the  vessels  whicL 
are  moored  therein,  or  passings  by  under  sail. 

JIBBELi  or  Gebbxl  Auret,  .the  Mens  Aunsias 
of  the  middle  age,  an  assemblage  of  many  very  rock  j 
numntaMS  in  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Hem 
Mr  Bmee  met  witk  e.iaoe  of  people  much  fairer  in  the 
eomplexioa  than  any  ef  the  nations  to  the  southward  of 
Britain:  theirhair  was. led, and  their  eyes  bloc:  thej 

maintain  . 
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Jibbct  rokintiiin  their  inJgpeadence^  and  bm  if  a  iftv«fc  dtt* 
Anrey.  position,  M  tbftt  oor  trftvelier  (Mod  k  difficuk  to  ap* 
^>^K««  prtMcb  tbem  with  tafoty.  Thej  mxm  oJlcd  NMirdia  | 
and  each  of  them  has  a  Grwk  crooa  an  tha  middla  h^ 
tween  the  eyes,  narked  with  antimony.  They  are 
divided  into  tribet,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  bate 
#iiut9  in  the  mountains  botit  of  nind  and  straw  ;  and 
are,  by  oor  aotbor,  sappoaed  to  he  a  remnaat  ef  the 
Vaadals.  He  oyob  thinks  that  they  may  be  deeeeaded 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Vandab  BMOtioaed 
by  Preeopiua,  wbioh  was  defeated  amaag  these  mssm 
tarns.  Tbey  live  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Ifoota, 
and  boast  that  their  aaoestors  wove  Christiaiii.  They 
pay  no  taxes. 

JIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  situated,  aeoording  la 
Mr  Brac^  ia  N.  Lat.  28*  c/  I^  £.  Loapr-  59®  i&  Sft 
while  others  make  it  ai^  18^,  and  £.  Longw  39*  21^. 
It  is  situated  in  a  very  miwholesome,  hanva,  aad  d^ 
sert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  withant  the  gate 
to  the  eastward  is  a  desert  phun  filled  with  the  hnts  of 
the  Bedoweeas  or  oooatry  Arabs,  boilt  af  laog  bondiea 
of  spartum  or  bent-grass  pat  together  Kke  fiMcinas. 
These  people  supply  the  town  with  nilk  aad  hatter. 
*'  There  is  no  stirring  out  of  the  town  (says  Mr  Braee) 
even  for  a  walk,  ualess  fcr  about  hsi/a  mile  ea  the 
sooth  side  by  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  Bomher  of  stiak* 
ittg  pools  of  stagnant  water,  whioh  conlribatas  to  make 
the  town  very  unwholesome.** 

Trom  the  disagreeable  and  inceaveaieat  ailaation  ef 
this  poit,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 

30  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vieiaity  to 
ecea,  and  the  vast  aanoal  influx  af  waakh  aecasioned 
by  the  India  trade ;  which,  however,  deee  not  coatimiet 
hot  passes  on  to  Mecca,  whcaea  it  is  dispersed  aU  over 
the  east.  The  town  of  Jidda  itself  rsoaivea  hat  littb 
advantage,  fer  all  the  customs  are  iaimadiatehr  seat  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  sheriff  of  Mecca  aad  his  da* 
pendents.  **  The  geld  (saya  Mr  Brace)  ia  vetavned 
in  bags  and  hexes,  aad  paasea  on  aa  rapidly  te  the 
ships  as  the  goods  do  to  the  nwvket,  aad  leaves  aa 
Kttle  profit  behind.  Ia  the  aiean  tiaw  psavtsiaaa  rise, 
to  a  prodigious  price,  aod  this  Mb  apoa  the  tosiaai 
men,  while  aU  the  profit  of  the  traffic  as  ia  the  haado 
of  strangera )  BMMt  af  whom,  after  the  maricet  is  aver 
(which  dees  not  kst  six  weeks)  retiia  to  Teama  aad 
other  neighbouring  coaalriea,  which  aboaad  ia  every 
sort  of  provisioa.** 

From  this  scarcity,  Mr  Brace  seppeses  it  is,  thai 
polygamy  is  less  common  here  thaa  ia  aay  ether  part 
of  Arabki.  ••  Few  of  the  inhahitaals  of  JUda  (saya 
our  author)  caa  avail  Iheaiselves  of  the  privilege  giaal- 
ed  by  Mahomet.  He  cannot  nwrry  more  thaa  oaa 
vrife,  because  he  caaaet  maintaia  more ;  and  from  thie 
cause  arises  the  want  of  people  and  the  namber  of  aa* 
married  women.** 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  ca  ia  a  maaaer  which 
squared  very  straage  to  our  tra^br.  ^  Niae  chips 
(cays  be)  were  there  ftam  ladia }  some  af  them  wftth 
I  'uppo^e  200,oooK  Oae  BMrohaat,  a  Tark,  Imag 
at  liicca,  ta  hears  joaraey  cf^  where  aa  Claistiaa 
laT«s  go,  wmlft  the  coatiaent  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 
escape,  offisfs  te  paiahase  the  sargees  cf  fhar  cot  of 
these  nine  ships  Miiself  $  another  of  the  saaie  cast 
comes  and  says  he  will  huy  aoae  aaless  he  haa  them 
all.    The  saa»ples  are  showa,  aad  the  caqjoea  cf  the 
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whaW  aioe  ships  are  carried  into  the  wildest  parts  of  jid9^ 
Arabia  by  men  with  whom  one  would  act  winh  to  Jie. 
trast  himself  aleaa  ia  the  field.  This  is  aol  all »  two 
ladia  brokers  ceaie  iata  the  room  to  settle  the  price  ; 
oae  oa  the  part  of  the  India  captain,  the  ether  on 
that  of  the  bayer  the  Turk.  They  are  neither  Ma* 
hometaas  oar  Christians,  bat  have  credit  with  both. 
They  sit  dowa  ea  the  carpet,  and  take  aa  India  shawl 
whioli  they  carry  ea  their  shoulder  like  a  aapkio,  and 
spread  it  over  their  bands.  Tbey  talk  ia  the  mean  tiaae 
iadiSeraat  ooaVetsatien,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 
ao  serious  business  whatever.  After  about  20  miaotea 
epeat  ia  haadliag  each  ethers  fingers  bsiow  ihe  shawl, 
the  haifaaa  is  caocloded,  say  fer  aine  ships,  without 
eae  word  ever  haviag  heea  spokea  oa  the  sul^cct,  or 
pea  or  aak  used  ia  aay  shape  whatever.  There  nevei 
mas  one  iaetaaca  of  a  dispute  happeoiag  ia  these  sales. 
Bat  this  ia  act  all  *,  the  meaey  is  .yet  to  he  paid.  A 
private  Moor,  who  has  nothing  to  support  hm  but 
his  character,  heceaiea  responsibb  for  the  paymeat  ef 
these  cargees.  This  amn  delivers  a  aumhtr  of  cCarse 
haaipee  bags  full  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  UMmcy, 
He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  aad  pets  lue 
seal  vpsB  the  string  that  tiea  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is 
receifvcd  fcr  what  is  marked  apea  it  without  any  on^ 
ever  having  opened  one  of  the  bags  j  aad  ia  India  it  is 
enrreat  fcr  the  vatae  marked  upon  it  as  kmg  as  the 
bag  lastSb 

The  pcK  af  Jidda  ii  very  csleasive,  aad  coaUins 
Bumberksa  shoals,  samll  islaads,  aad  saak  racks,  with 
deep  chaaaels,  however,  batorcea  theaii  bat  ia  the 
harbour  itself  ships  may  ride  secuia,  whatever  wiad 
blows.  The  oaiy  danger  is  in  the  comk^  ia  or  going 
out  I  bat  aa  the  ptiats  are  very  slulfal,  acaideaU  aia 
acver  knewa  la  h^pen*  The  chaita  of  thia  harhoaiw 
aa  Mr  Brace  iafarms  as,  are  asaeediagly  aaroacoBs* 
Mrhilc  he  staid  heie,  he  was  desiiad  by  Captaia 
TbcrahiU  to  make  a  aew  chart  of  the  haabear  %  bat 
fiading  that  it  had  bean  undertaken  by  aadher  gantla 
nsaa,  CapUin  Newlaad,  he  dropped  tL  He  aiyiea  ia 
the  atroagest  torais  agaaast  the  old  mapSi  which  he  saya 
caa  be  of  ao  use,  Irat  the  coatoary }  aad  he  giesa  it 
aa  a  chaxactaristie  of  the  Bed  sea,  ^  acaroa  to  have 
Baaadmgs  ia  any  part  of  the  channel,  and  aftea  ea 
both  ai£s )  whilst  ashora,  soopdiags  aie  hard](y  fcaad 
a  boat  kagth  from  the  aiaia.  Ta  this,  saye  ha^  I  will 
add,  that  there  is  scarce  aae  island  on  which  lever 
was,  where  the  bowsprit  was  net  over  the  land,  while 
thcie  were  ao  aoaadiags  by  a  line  heaved  efor  the 
atera.  Of  all  the  vessels  in  Jidda»  caly  twa  had 
their  log*liaea  properly  divided,  aad  yet  all  waca 
ao  fcnd  of  their  supposed  accuraey,  as  to  avar  they 
had  kept  their  coarse  witbia  five  leagwM  befssa  Ii^ 
dia  and  BahelmaadcL  Yet  they  had  made  aeeslicsa- 
tiaa  of  the  carreato  withoat  the  straits,  nee  the  difcseat 
very  straag  oaos  seoa  after  aassingSocotaa  ^  their  hatf- 
minato  glasses,  upen  a  medium,  raa  5y'Secoads;  thqr 
had  aiade  ao  ohservatioas  on  the  ticbw  or  curvaato  ia 
the  Bed  sea,  eitlier  in  the  chaaael  ar  ia  the  iamard 
passage ;  yet  there  is  delineated  in  thit  map  a  caaaaacf 
Captain  Newlaad's,  which  he  kept  ia  the  mjddle  of 
the  ehaaaal,  fbll  o£  sharp  eagles  aad  abort  stratahas ; 
yea  weald  thiak  every  yavd  was  maaeoicd  aad  seaad- 
edr* 

JiO.    Sac  Muttc,  N«  sja. 

JILLIFBEE, 
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JILLIFRE£,  «  town  on  tiM  aofthem  Unk  of  ilm  Iwd  dene ) 
river  Gmailna«  oppotite  to  Jkunet*^  itiMid,  where  iImi 
English  hnd  formeiijr  a  email  port.  Hie  kinorfom  of 
Barrai  in  which  it  it  situated,  produces  abondaoce  of 
the  necessaries  of  life }  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  inha- 
Ulanta  ie'  in  salty  which  they  carry  op  the  river  in  en- 
noes  }  Mid|  in  retnniy  bring  down  Indian  com,  cotton* 
xlothsi  riephants  teeth,  small  ijuantities  of  gold  dnsli 
&o»  The  nnmher  of  canoes  and  people  oontioQally 
employed  in  this  iradci  make  the  king  of  Barm,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Parky  more  formidable  to  EnropeanS| 
than  any  lAher  ehi<eftatn  on  the  river,  and  hate  encon* 
raged  him  to  estnbKsh  those  extravagant  doties,  which 
traders  of  aU  nations  are  obliged  to  pay  at  entry,  a* 
monnting  almost  to  aol.  on  each  vtssely  ^reat  and  small. 
These  dotm  are  commonly  collected  m  person  by  the 
governor  of  Jillifiree,  who  is  attended  by  a  troublesome 
train  of  dependants,  who  have  siMne  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  in  conee^nence  of  their  tnterromrse 
with  them,  and  beg  with  soch  tmpoitonity,  that  traders 
are  often  nnder  the  necessity  of  eomplyins  with  their 
demands^  in  orler  to  get  rid  of  them.  N.  Lat.  13.  t6« 
W.  Long.  i6.  to.  from  <^enwiclu 

JIN.    Bee  Oeirii. 

IREMILD  sTREtT,  one  of  the  four  famdos  wnys 
which  the  Romans  made  in  England,  called  SitaHrm 
leemrum^  beeanse  it  beniin  in  the  coontry  of  the  fori 
who  inhabited  Norfblk,  SoUblk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 

ILA,  ILaY,  «r  IdOf  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Hebrides 
nr  Western  isk«  of  Scotland,  lying  to  the  west  of  lura, 
from  whieh  it  is  i^parated  by  a  oarr^  channel.  It  ex- 
tends 14  miles  in  length  mm  north  to  south,  and  is 
18  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  On  the  east  side  there 
nre  ntany  fofVf  sterile  moontaiAs  j  but  in  the  interior, 
Mid  to  the  southward  and  westward,  the  Itnd  is  in  good 
tnltivatfOn.  A  great  body  of  limestone  of  a  bluish  co* 
knr,  lying  in  the  middle  part  of  thte  island,  stretches  aU 
tnnst  throngh  its  whole  length,  end  is  now  esctensively 
empinyed  for  the  purposes  of  eiianore.  Marl,  whidi 
ft  also  nhundsdit.  Is  applied  to  the  same  nsei  Lead-ore 
tes  been  dug  Aot  in  sevttal  plates,  and  at  so  ^arly  * 
petind  us  the  tinrt  of  the  Danes.  The  principal  bar- 
Imnr  in  Ishs  is  at  Lodiindaal,  kit  them  ate  severnl 
^Bfthers  wfncn  SM  sam  and  commodions.  Here  nrs  seve- 
val  riven  and  hkei  well  stored  with  trout,  eeh  and 
eahnen.  In  the  centre  is  Loeh  Finlagen,  nboQt  lhi«e 
mHes  in  clren^  with  the  tittle  isle  of  that  name  in  thn 
Middle.  'Here  Hie  great  lord  of  the  Isles  once  resided 
in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty )  but  his  palaces  and  offices 
Me  now  in  niins.  instead  of  n  thnme,  Macdonald 
stood  on  a  stone  seven  met  i^arc,  m  which  uiere  was 
wn  imptessiOn  made  to  receive  nis  met  j  hers  be  was 
erowned  and  anointed  by  the  bishop  of  Argvie  and 
seven  iiiienor  pneiCs,  in  presence  Of  the  chieftatni^ 
Tbli  iAon«  iftiM  exists.  The  ceremony  (after  the  new 
lofed  had  cdlected  his  kindred  and  vassah)  was  truly 
palriartAal.  After  putting  on  his  armour,  his  helmet 
nnd  his  eword,  be  took  an  oath  to  mie  as  his  anoestoss 


tlmt  IS,  to  govern  as  a  fiither  wMild  his 
children ;  his  people  in  return  swore  that  they  would 
pay  the  same  obedteoco  to  him  as  children  would  to 
their  painnt.  The  dominions  of  this  potentate,  about 
the  year  1586,  consisted  only  of  Hay,  Jura,  Knap» 
dale,  and  Centre :  so  reduoed  were  they  frsm  what 
they  had  been  before  the  deprivatioa  of  the  great  carl 
of  lUss  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  Near  this  Is 
another  little  isle,  where  ho  assembled  his  council.  Air 
MO  CMhf  or  **  the  island  of  oounoil  $**  where  i  j 
judges  constantly  sat  to  decide  difcrences  among  his 
subjects)  and  received  for  their  trouble  the  tith  part 
of  the  value  of  the  abir  tried  before  them.  In  tho 
first  island  were  bnried  tho  wives  and  children  of  tho 
lords  of  the  Isles)  but  their  own  persons  were  depOMtod 
in  tho  mere  sacred  ground  of  lona.  On  the  shores  of 
the  lake  are  some  marks  of  tho  ^oarters  of  his  CsntonrA 
and  (Nffih-gditiet,  ^  the  miKtaiy  of  tho  isles  |**  the  first 
signifying  aotrpng  man,  the  last  a  grim-looking  fellow« 
The  first  wore  light>amicd,  and  Ibugbt  widi  darto* 
and  daggers )  the  last  with  shaty  hatchets.  These  are 
^  troops  that  Bhakespeam  nMsNles  to,  when  ho  speaks 
of  a  Donald,  who 

■  '■ I      From  the  Westetn  isles 


Of  Kernes  and  Gallow-glasses  was  supplied. 

Bnsides  raose  already  meiitioned,  the  lords  had  a  house 
and  chapel  at  Lagan,  on  tbe  south  side  of  Lochin- 
daal :  a  strong  cm^  on  a  r6ck  in  the  sea,  at  Dono- 
waik,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  coontry  $  for  they 
made  this  island  Uieir  residence  after  timir  expulsion 
from  that  of  Man  in  t3d4.«-«There  is  a  tradition,  that 
while  the  isle  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  tho 
Isles,  the  rents  were  for  a  time  paid  in  Miis  nountrr : 
those  in  silver  were  paid  on  a  rock,  s^ll  called  Ov%w 
n^mone^  or  **  Urn  rock  of  the  silver  rent  j^*  the  other, 
Crfg^a-naA^gid^  or  **  the  rock  of  rents  in  kind.'*  These 
Ke  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbwir 
on  the  south  tUt  of  this  island.  There  are  sevend 
forts  built  on  the  isles  in  frerfi  water  lakes,  and  divers 
cavmvs  in  dilEBrent  parts  of  tha  island,  wUch  have 
been  used  occasionally  as  places  of  strength.  The 
island  is  divided  into  four  parities,  vix.  Kildalton, 
Killarow,  A.iicnoman,  and  K.ilmenie.  Tne  produce  is 
com  of  dilerent  kinds  ;  such  as  bear,  which  sometimes 
yields  eleven  fold  $  and  oats  six  fold.  Much  fiax  is 
raised  liere,  and  about  2000I.  woith  sold  out  of  the 
island  in  yam,  which  might  better  be  nmnofactnicd 
on  the  spot,  to  give  employ  to  the  poor  tiatives.  Not- 
withstanding the  excefllence  of  the  land,  above  xoooK 
worth  of  meal  is  annually  imported  (a).  Ale  is  fre- 
quently made  in  this  island  ot  the  young  tops  of  heath, 
mixing  two^itds  of  that  plant  with  one  of  malt, 
sometimes  adding  hope.  Boethius  relates,  that  this 
liquor  was  mnch  used  among  the  Picti ;  but  when  that 
nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  secret  of  ma- 
kinx  it  perished  with  them.  Numbers  of  cattle  are 
hM  bere,  and  about  1700  are  annually  exported  at 

tho 


so  now,  although  tho  popalation  has  inoreased  to  neady  11,000.  Isla  indeed  enjoys  tho  peculiar  advaatagfes  of 
being,  not  only  a  graxing  but  a  com  country,  and  can  thus  afford  a  verv  considerable  exportation  of  botb  opeoies^ 
of  produce.    Thfi  nunKher  of  dtfteimw /exporml  fkr  nteetds  thnt  stated  mbo«n  by  Ptonant» 
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the  price  of  50  sbillings  each.  The  iiland  is  often 
oventockedy  aod  ouiBben  die  in  Maich  for  went  of 
fodder.  None  bot  milcb-cows  are  hovsed :  cattle  of 
all  other  kinds,  except  the  taddle-horaes,  run  out  da* 
xinff  winter. 

The  number  of  inhabitalita,  when  lalay  was  visited  by 
Peooanfi  is  compoted  to  have  been  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand.  About  700,  says  he,  are  employed  in 
the  mines  and  in  the  fishery :  the  rest  are  gentleman; 
farmers,  and  subtenants  or  servants.  The  women  spin. 
The  servants  are  paid  in  kind  \  the  sixth  part  of.  the 
crop.  .  They  have  houses  gratis  \  the  master  gives 
th^m  the  seed  for  the  first  year,  and  lends  them  horses 
to  plough  annually  the  land  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  island,  as  enumerated  by 
Mr  Pennant*,  «re  stots,  weesels,  otters,  and  bares : 
the  last  small,  dark-coloured,  and  bad  runners.  The 
•birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game, 
and  ft  very  few  ptarmigans.  Red-breasted  goosanders 
breed  on  the  shore  among  the  loose  stones,  wild  geese 
in  the  moors,  aod  herons  in  the  island  in  Locb-guirm. 
The  fish  are  plaise,  smeairdab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  bal* 
Ian,  lump-fish,  black  goby,  greater  dragonet,  and  that 
rare  fish  the  lepadogaster  of  M.  Gouau.  Vipers  swarm 
in  the  heath :  the  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of 
their  stinging  with  their  forked  tongues  (b)  \  that  a 
sWord  on  which  the  poison  has  fallen  will  hiss  in  water 
Jike  a  red.-hot  iron ;  and  that  a  poultice  of  human  or- 
dure is  an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite. 

In  this  island,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  sevend  an* 
cient  diversions  and  superstitions  are  still  preserved :  the 
last  indeed  are  almost  extinct,  or  at  most  lurk  only  a- 
moogst  the  very  meanest  of  the  people.  The  late- 
wakes  or  funerals,  like  those  of  the  Romans,  were  at- 
tended with  sports,  and  dramatic  entertainments  com- 
posed of  many  parts,  and  the  actors  often  changed  their 
dresses  suitably  to  their  characters.  The  subject  of  the 
■drama  was  historical,  and  preserved  by  memory.— The 
power  of  fascination  as  as  stronglv  believed  here  as  it 
.was  by  the  shepherds  of  Italy  in  times  of  old. 

Netcuf  qms  teneroi  oculis  mihifascinat  agnos^ 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  affects  more  the 
milch-cows  than,  lambs.  If  the  good  housewife  per- 
ceives the  effect  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine, 
afae  takes  as  much  milk  as  she  can  drain  from  the  en- 
chanted herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  leaves  very 
little).  She  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  adJs 
to  them  flints  and  untempered  steel;  after  that  she 
secures  the  door,  and  invokes  the  three  sacred  persons. 
This  puts  the  witch  into  such  an  ngony,  that  she  comes 
niliing-willing  to  the  house,  begs  to  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  tbe  powerful  pot:  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms  *,  the  witch  restores  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  sometimes,  to  save  the  trouble  of  those 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  disorder  may  arise 
from  other  causes  than  an  eviUeye),  the  trial  is  made 
by  iromerging  in  milk  a  certiun  herb,  and  if  the  cows 
are  supematurally  affected,  it  instantly  distils  blood. 
The  unsuccessful  lover  revenges  himself  on  his  happy 


rival  by  charms  potent  as  those  of  the  shejlhexd  Al* 
phesibaeus,  and  exactly  siauiar : 

Necte  tribus  nodis  UmoSf  Aman/llt^  coiores : 
Nwcte^  Amaryllis  modo* 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and 
ties  three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the 
roost  cruel  disappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  :  but 
the  bridegroom,  to  avert  the  harm,  stands  at  the  altar 
with  an  untied  shoe,  and  pats  ■  a  sixpence  beneath  his 
foot. 

History  furnishes  very  few  materials  for  the  great 
•vents  or  revolutions  of  Ilay.  It  seems  to  have  been 
long  a  seat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  isle  of 
Man,  as  being  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  rest  of  the  Hebrides  \  for  Crovan  the 
Norwegian,  after  his  conquest  of  that  island  in  xo66, 
retired  and  finished  his  days  in  Ilay.  There  are  more 
Danish  or  Norwegian  names  of  places  in  this  island 
than  any  other :  almost  all  the  present  fiuns  derive 
their  titles  from  them  j  such  as  Persibus,  Torridale, 
Torribolse,  and  the  like.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes 
it  becanse  the  seat  of  their  successors  the  lords  of  the 
isles  \  and.  continued,  after  their  power  was  broken,  in 
the  reign  of  James  IIL  in  their  descendants  the  Mac- 
donalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  held  it  from  the 
crown.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald,  in  the  vear  1508,  the  same  who  won  the 
battle  of  Traii-dhruinardL  His  power  gave  umbrage 
to  James  VI.  who  directed  the  lord  of  Macleod, 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  the  Maeneiles  of  Barra, 
to  support  the  Macleans  in  another  invasion.  The  ri- 
val parties  met  near  the  hill  of  Benbigger,  east  of  KjI- 
larow  \  a  fierce  engagement  ensued,  and  the  litLicdo- 
nalds'were  defeated  and  almost  entirely  cut  off.  Sir 
James  escaped  to  Spain  \  bnt  jetumed  in  1620,  was 
pardoned,  received  a  pension,  and  died  the  same  year 
at  Glasgow  j  and  in  him  expired  the  last  of  the  great 
Macdonalds,  But  the  king,  irritated  by  the  dii^nr- 
bances  raised  by  private  wan  waged  between  these  aud 
other  clans,  resumed  the  grant  made  by  his  predeces- 
sor, and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
who  held  it  on  pacing  an  annual  feu-duty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterhng,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.  The 
island  was  granted  to  Sir  John  as  a  reward  for  his 
undertaking  the  conquest :  but  the  family  considered 
it  as  a  dear  acquisition,  by  the  loss  of  many  gallant 
followers,  and  by  the  expences  incurred  in  support 
of  it. 

ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somersetshire  in  Eng- 
land, seated  on  the  river  Yeovil,  1 29  miles  from  London, 
is  so  oalled,  becanse  it  once  had  a  castle,  and  stands  on 
the  river  Ivel.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Roman  coins  which  are  sometimes  dug 
up.  It  is  likewise  evident,  Irom  the  ruins  and  from 
two  towers  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was  once  a  large  place, 
and  encompassed  with  a  double  wall.  It  also  had  seve- 
ral parish-churches,  thougbnow  but  one.  It  is  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve  burgesses  are  lords 
of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  assizes 
for  the  county  were  fixed  here,  which  have  since  been 

held 


^  (b)  Thb  vulgar  error  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  natives  of  Islay. 
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r.oh^^tcr,  Ke^^  ahernatelj  at  WelUf  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater. 

Ildcfonto.  Tlie  knights  of  the  sbire  are  always  chosen  here,  and  it 
is  the  place  for  the  county  courts  and  jail.  On  the  lat- 
ter is  its  chief  dependence,  i|nd  therefore  it  cannot  be 
very  polite.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  b»rth«place  of  Ho- 
rer  the  famous  Friar  fiacon.  lichester  i»  in  earldom 
in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFONSO,  St,  a  celebrated  royal  residence  of 
Spain,  distant  about  two  miles  from  Segovi».  It  was 
erected  by  Philip  V.  in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  wood, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  steep  mountains.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing*^  magnifi- 
cent in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior  appear- 
ance. The  front  on  the  side  of  the  gafdrn  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  not  destitute  of  elegance.  Here 
are  the  king^s  apartments,  which  look  upon  a  parterre 
surrounded  with  vases  and  marble  statues,  and  a  cas- 
cade which,  for  the  richness  of  its  decorations,  may  be 
compared  with  the  finest  of  the  kind* 

The  purity  and  clearness  of  the  water  is  indeed  in- 
comparable. Philip  V.  could  noty  in  this  respect,  be 
better  served  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  which 
shade  the  palace  descend  several  rivulets,  which  supply 
the  reservoirs.  These  waters  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  sopplying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  difiusing 
life  and  verdure  through  the  magnificent -gardens,  the 
•igbt  of  which  alone  is  a  sufficient  recompense  for  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  are  on  the  inside  a  league 
in  circomference.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  af- 
fords every  moment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi- 
pal alleys  answer  to  different  summits  of  neighbouring 
mountaioB  j  and  one  in  particular  produces  tlie  most 
agreeable  effect.  It  it  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
grand  front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  seen, 
at  one  view,  five  fountains,  ornamented  with  elegant 
gronpa,  rising  Into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  ap- 
pear the  sammits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  roost  ele- 
vated of  these  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  fastened 
to  a  rock.  When  seen  at  a  little  distance  it  is  perfaapa 
defective,  because  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by 
the  side  of  the  moitster  which  threatens  Andromeda, 
and  of  Perseus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  j  but  the  whole 
contributes  to.  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  most  re- 
oiarkable  of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 

**  Genius  (says  M.  Bonrgoannef)  presided  at  tJie 
composition  and  in  the  choice  of  the  situation ;  the 
deity  of  tlie  ocean  appears  erect,  surrounded  by  the 
marine  courL  His  attitude,  his  threatening  counte- 
nance, and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident,  announce 
that  he  has  just  imposed  silence  on  the  mutinous  waves  ; 
and. the  calm  which  reigns  in  tlie  bason,  defended 
from  every  wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by 
which  it  it  surrounded,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  has  not 
issued  hit  commands  in  vain.  Often  have  I  seated, 
myself  with  Virgil  in  my  hand,  by  the  side  of  this 
silent  water,  under  the  shade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  nor 
ever  did  I  fail  to  recollect  the  famous  Qjuos  Ego  ! 

**  There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious^  such  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  sheaves,  tome  perpendicularly,  and  otbert  in 
every  directiop,  fall  from  the  hoarte  throats  of  tbe 
Lycian  peatantt,  half  transformed  into  frogs,  and 
spouting  them  forth  in  such  abundance,  that  tbe  statue 
•f  the  goddess  disappears  under  tbe  wide  mantle  of 
liquid  crystal ;  thai  alto  of  Diana  in  the  batb|  sor- 
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rounded  by  ber  nympbs  \  in  tbe  twinkliof  of  an  eye  Ildcfons^. 
all  tbe  chaste  court  is  bidden  beneath  the  waters  ;  the 
spectator  imagines  be  bears  tbe  whistling  of  aqoatic 
birds,  and  tbe  roaring  of  lions,  from  tbe  |>lace  wbenon 
this  momentary  deluge  escapes  by  a  hundred  canak. 
Tbe  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a  single  jet-d*eaa, 
which  rises  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  tbe  distance  of  seve- 
ral leagues  round  tbe  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  and 
falls  in  a  gentle  shower  upon  tbe  gazing  spectators* 
There  are  some  situations  in  the  gardens  of  St  ildefonso, 
whence  the  eye  takes  in  tbe  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  these  fountains,  and  where  tbe  ear  is  delighted  witb 
the  harmony  of  their  mnrmnrs.     Tbe  traveller,  who 
wishes  to  charm  all  his  senses  at  once,  must  take  bis 
station  on  tbe  high  flnt  eround  in  front  of  tbe  king^s 
apartment.     In  the  thick  part  of  tbe  foliage  are  con- 
trived two  large  arbours,  from  the  top  of  which  are 
seen  twenty  crystal  columns  rising  into  tbe  air  to  tbe 
height  of  the  surrounding  trees,  mixing  tbcir  resplen- 
dent whiteness  with  the  verdure  of  tbe  foliage,  uniting 
their  confused  noise  to  the  rustling  of  tbe  branches,  and  . 
refreshing  and  embalming  tbe  air:  if  tbe  traveller  here  . 
experience  no  pleasing  sensations,  let  bim  retnm  borne : 
he  is  utterly  incapable  of  feeling  either  tbe  beauties  of 
art  or  nature. 

**  The  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  our  au- 
thor), my  enthusiasm  too  extravagant.     He  is  mista-, 
ken  J  let  bim  follow  me  to  the  great  reservoir  of  abun- 
dant and  limpid  waters.    He  will  have  to  climb  for 
some  minotes,  bnt  will  not  regret  tbe  trouble  he  has 
taken.    Let  us  suppose  ourselves  arrived  at  tbe  long 
and  narrow  alley  which,  takes  up  tbe  whole  of  tbe  up- 
per part  of  the  gardens ;  proceed  to  tbe  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  towards  tbe  castle.  To  the  vast  horizon 
around  you,  no  other  boundaries  are  discovered  but 
those  which  limit  the  human  sight }  these  alone  pre- 
vent you  from  discovering  the  Pyrenees.     Observe  the 
steeple,  which  seems  but  a  point  in  tbe  immense  ex- 
tent :  yon  will  perhaps  imagine  it  tc  be  that  of  tbe 
parish-church  of  St  Ildefonso  j  hot,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  distance.     Tbe 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  passed,  become  nar- 
rower to  the  eye.    Yon  suppose  yourself  close  to  the 
royal  habitation  \  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres, 
have  all  disappeared  ;  you  see  but  one  road,  wbicb|  in 
the  form  of  a  vessel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  yon  seem 
to  stand,  has  its  stern  on  the  top  of  tbe  palace.     Af- 
terward turn  and  take  a  view  of  the  little  lake  behind 
you,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what 
we  call  oor  English  gardens,  merely  ape  the  disorder 
of  nature.    Nature  herself  has  traced  them,  except  on 
the  side  where  you  stand.    This  straight  alley  is  united 
at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  surrounds  the  reservoir. 
The  waters,  which  stream  in  abundance  from  tbe  tidei 
of  tbe  mountain  in  firont,  meet  in  tbis  ifservoir,  and 
thence  descend  by  a  thousand  invisible  tubes  to  other  re- 
servoirs, whence  they  are  spouted  in  columns  or  sheets 
upon  the  flowery  soil  to  which  they  were  strangers. 
The  birds,  drawn  by  their  clearness,  come  to  skim  and 
agitate  their  crystal.     The  ipnage  of  the  tufted  woods 
which  surround  them  is  reflected  from  their  immove- 
able surface,  as  is  also  that  of  some  simple  and  rural 
bouses,  tbrown  as  by  accident  into  this  delightful  pic- 
ture, which  Lorrain  wonld  bave  imitated,  but  perhaps 
could  not  have  imagined.    Tbe  opposite  bank  is  ob- 
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]idefon«o.  Kcarecl  by  thick  shade.  Some  IioIIowi|  overshadowed 
hy  arching  trees,  seem  to  be  the  asylums  of  the  Naiades. 
Disturb  them  not  hy  indiscreet  loquacity,  but  silently 
admire  and  meditate. 

'  **  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  go  to  the  source 
of  these  waters  J  let  us  follow  the  meandering  of  their 
course,  and  observe  the  winding  paths  which  there  ter- 
minate, after  appearing  and  disappearing  at  intervals 
through  the  copse.  Let  us  listen  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  which  from  time  to  time  escape  from  oar 
afght,  and  hasten  to  the  rendezvous  assigned  them  by 
the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  lost 
themselves  in  the  valleys,  where  they  quenched  the 
thirst  of  their  humble  inhabitants,  but  are  now  conse- 
crated to  the  pleasures  of  kings.  Ascending  the  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  behind  which  their  source 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  confines  a  part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  bidden  by  the 
trees  ^  nothing,  however,  ought  here  to  recal  to  mind 
exclusive  property  and  slavery.  Woods,  waters,  and 
the  majestic  solitude  of  mountains,  which  are  at  a  di- 
stance from  the  tumult  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man. — Beyond  this  wall,  which 
forms  the  exterior  enclosure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  emp- 
ty and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Don  Louis,  bro- 
ther to  the  king,  chose  a  place  which  he  consecrated  to 
cultivation.  Farther  on,  the  mountain  becomes  more 
steep,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  summit.  Let  us 
now  return ;  as  we  seek  amusement  and  not  fatigue. 
We  will  follow  the  course  of  the  waters ;  they  descend 
in  bubbling  streams  from  one  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  their  course,  in  one  place  they  water 
the  feet  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  cross  an  alley  to 
nourish  more  slowly  tbe  plants  of  a  parterre.  From 
the  bason  of  Andromeda  they  run  bet  wen  two  rows 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  cannl,  the  too  sudden  incli- 
nation of  which  is  taken  off  by  cascades  and  windings. 
They  receive  and  carry  with  th^m  from  the  gardens 
the  rivulets;  which  after  having  played  amongst  the 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  moistened  the  throats  of  the 
swans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  descend  under  ground, 
and  run  on  into  the  bosom  of  the  neighbouring  mea* 
dows,  where  they  fulfil  purposes  less  brilliant  but  more 
useful. 

**  We  most  not  quit  these  magnificent  gardens  with- 
out stopping  at  a  place  which  appears  to  promise  much, 
but  produces  not  any  very  great  efiect.  This  is  the 
square  of  the  eight  alleys,  Ptapa  de  las  ochocalles*  In 
the  centre  is  the  group  of  Pandora,  the  only  one  which 
is  of  whitened  stone,  all  the  others  are  of  white  marble 
or  lead  painted  of  a  bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  an- 
swer to  this  centre,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun- 
tain. Pints  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alleys,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a  portico  of  white 
marble  by  the  side  of  a  bason  sacred  to  some  god  or 
goddess.  These  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  distances, 
and  decorated,  among  other  jets-d^eau,  have  two  whidi 
rise  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  side  of  their  divini- 
ties. This  cold  regularity  displeased  Philip  V.  who 
a  little  before  his  death,  when  visiting  the  gardens, 
made  some  severe  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the 
iubject*.  Philip  bad  not  the  pleasure  of  completely  en- 
joying what  he  had  created  \  death  surprised  hira  when 
the  works  he  had  begun  were  but  half  finished.  The 
undertaking  was  however  th«  most  expensive  one  of  bis 


reign.  Tlie  finances  of  Spain,  so  deranged  under  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  (thanks  to  the  wise  cal^ 
eolations  of  Orry,  to  the  subsidies  of  France,  and  still* 
more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful  Castifi- 
ans)  would  have  been  sufficient  for  three  long  and 
ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a  monarchy 
which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew,  as 
well  as  to  have  resisted  the  shocks  of  ambition  and  poli- 
tical intrigue  ;  but  they  sunk  beneath  the  expensive  ef* 
forts  of  magnificence. 

It  is  singular  that  the  castle  and  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonso  should  have  cost  about  45,000,000  of  piastres,  pre- 
cisely the  sum  in  which  Philip  died  indebted.  This  enor- 
mous expence  will  appear  credible,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  situation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at  the  begin- 
ning'of  this  century  the  sloping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks: 
that  it  was  necessary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  stones, 
and  in  several  places  to  level  the  rock ;  to  cot  out  of 
its  sides  a  passage  for  a  hundred  different  canals,  to  carry 
vegetative  earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  substitute  cultivation  for  sterility,  and  to  work  a  mine 
to  clear  a  passage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  are  there  planted.  All  these  efforts  were  eroim- 
ed  with  success.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen-gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  espaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  not  thrive ;  hot  the  trees,  naturally  of 
a  lofty  growth,  and  which  consequently  must  strike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in- 
sufficiency of  art  when  it  attempts  to  struggle  against 
nature.  Many  of  them  languish  with  withered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almost  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  those  which  are  to 
supply  their  place  *,  and  none  of  them  are  covered  with 
that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  those  that 
grow  in  a  natural  soil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the 
groves  of  St  Ildefonso,  marble  statues,  basons,  cascades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  and  delightful  prospects,  every 
thing  but  that  which  would  be  more  charming  than  at 
the  rest,  thick  shades. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  doring 
the  heat  of  the  dog  days.  It  arrives  towards  the  end 
of  Julyt  and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  situation  of  St  Ildefonso,  upon  the  declivity  of 
the  mountains  which  separate  the  two  Castiles,  and 
fronting  a  vast  plain  where  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delight- 
ful in  summer.  The  mornings  and  evenings  of  the 
hottest  days  are  agreeably  cool.  Yet  as  this  palace 
is  upwards  of  20  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of 
the  road  which  leads  to  it  crosses  the  broad  tops  of 
mountains,  extremely  steep  in  many  places,  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  the  chase  and  solitnde 
than  to  others. 

ILERDA,  in  Ancient  ^eography^  the  capital  of  the 
Iligertes  *,  situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers 
Sicoris.and  Cinga:  An  unhappy  city,  often  besieged, 
and  often  taken,  because  lying  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions from  Gaul  \  and  under  Gailienus  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Germans.  Now  Lerida,  in  Catalonia,  on 
the  river  Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  HoLLY-Tree;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class  j  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dwnos€s^ 
See  BoTAKr  Index. 

ILFBACOMB^ 
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lUrMovb  ILFBACOMB9  a  town  of  Devonshirey  seated  oa 
I  die  Severn  sea,  almost  opposite  to  Swansea  in  Giamor- 
ilcccbnan.  ganstire,  181  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  consider* 
able  trade,  especially  In  heriings,  wliicli  are  caught  in 
the  Bristol-channel.  It  is  noted  for  maintainiog  con- 
stant lights  to  direct  the  sailors  ^  for  its  convenience  of 
building  and  repairing  ships  \  and  for  the  safe  shelter 
ships  from  Ireland  find  here,  when  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  them  to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  Taw.  It 
had  a  quay  or  pier  850  feet  long ;  but  by  time  and  the 
violence  oF  the  sea  all  went  to  decay  ;  to  remedy  whjch, 
the  parliament  passed  an  act  in  17311  and  in  1760  it 
was  partly  rebuilt,  lengthened  and  enlarged.  It  is  go- 
verned by  «  mayor,  bailiffs,  &c.  and  consists  i^hieiW  of 
one  street  of  scattered  houses  almost  a  mile  long.  Lbp 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1811  is  stated  at  1934*  W. 
Long.  3*  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  ii. 

ILIAC  PASSION,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic  ;  called  also  volvulus^  miserere  met^  and  chordap* 
sua.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  intestine  ilton^  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  usually  affected  in  this  distemper ;  or 
perhaps  from  the  Greek  verb  liXKi,  "  to  wind  or  twist  '^^, 
whence  also  it  is  the  Latins  call  it  volvulus.  See  Me- 
dicine Index. 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  first 
and  finest  of  those  composed  by  Homer. 

The  poet's  design  in  the  Iliad  was  to  show  the  Greeks, 
who  were  divided  into  several  little  states,  how  much  it 
was  their  interest  to  preserve  a  harmony  and  good  un- 
derstanding among  themselves ;  for  which  end  he  seta 
before  them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  ancestors  from 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  misunderstanding  with 
Agamemnon  \  and  the  advantages  that  afterwards  ac- 
crued to  them  from  their  union.  The  Iliad  is  divided 
into  24  books  or  rhapsodies,  which  are  marked  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ILISSUS,  a  river  running  to  the  east  of  Athens ; 
which,  with  the  £ridanus  running  on  the  west  side, 
falls  below  the  city  into  the  sea.  Sacred  to  the  muses, 
called  Iliassides;  on  whose  bank  their  altar  stood,  and 
where  the  lustration  in  the  less  mysteries  was  usually 
performed. 

ILIUM,  Ilion,  or  J//W,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
name  for  the  city  of  Troy,  but  most  commonly  uded  by 
the  poets,  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Vetus,  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  ancient  city  was  30  stadia  far- 
ther east  than  NtfW  Ilinm.  The  position  of  the  latter 
was  discovered  by  Dr  Clarke.  It  is  upon  a  low  emi- 
nence, about  three  miles  from  the  promontory  Sigeum, 
now  called  Jenitcliere.  New  or  modern  Ilium  was  a 
village  which  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus, 
called  a  city,  and  ordered  to  be  enlarged.  His  or- 
ders were  executed  by  Lysimachus,  who  encompassed 
it  with  a  wall  of  40  stadia.  It  was  afterwards  adorned 
by  the  Romans,  whogranted  it  immunities  as  to  their 
mother-city.  t*rom  this  city  the  Ilias  of  Homer  takes  its 
name.  The  various  disasters  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro^ 
JHn%  as  described  by  the  poet,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb 
llias  Malorum. 

ILKUCH,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  silver  and  lead.  It 
is  seated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous  country,  in  £• 
Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  26. 

ILLECEBRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  1 2th  order,  Hohracecc.    See  fioTANY  Index. 


ILLE  AVD  ViLAiNE,  a  department  in  tha  nortb-      lUe 
west  of  France,  comprising  part  of  the  anoieat  Bjri-        | 
tanny*      It  has  some  good  pastures,  but  abooiids  ija  lUuminat* 
forests  and  heaths*     Rennes  is  the  chief  towo.  ,    "'^' 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  StaUs  of  the  North  '  ^ 
American  republic.  It  is  .bounded  by  the  Missiasippi 
on  the  west,  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the  Wabash  on  the 
east,  and  by  a  line  passing  along  the  parallel  01*41°  30' 
on  the  north.  It  contains  about  58,000  square  oiiles. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  in  general  low  and  wood* 
ed,  but  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  principal  river 
entirely  in  the  state  is  the  Illinois,  wbicii  rises  near 
Lake  \Iichigan,  and  after  a  course  of  500  miles  joins  the 
Mississippi.  The  population  in  1810  amounted  only 
to  12,282  J  but  it  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  1818  it 
was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent  state. 

ILLICIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  do- 
decandria  class  j  and  in  the  natural  method  rankiog 
with  those  of  which  tbe  order  is  doubtful*  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

ILLUMINATI,  the  name  of  a  secret  society,  or 
order  in  Germany  and  otlier  countries  of  Europe, 
whose  professed  object,  it  is  taid,  was  to  propagate 
the  porest  principles  of  viKae  \  but  whose  real  vjawa 
were  to  subvert  every  established  government  and  re- 
ligion, and  delivering  mankind  from  the  necessary  and 
salutary  restraints  of  civil  society,  to  bring  them  to  an 
imaginary  state  of  freedom  and  independence.  Of  this 
order  much  has  been  said,  much  has  been  written  }  but 
that  a  society  has  existed,  regularly  organized  in 
the  way  this  has  been  represented,  working  in  secret, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  possensing  such  extensive 
power  and  influence,  no  proof  whatever  has  been  ad* 
duced.  The  thing  indeed  seems  impossible.  See  Mat 
SOKRY,  Free, 

ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature  painting, 
anciently  much  practised  for  illustrating  and  adorning 
hooks.  Besides  the  waiters  of  books,  there  were  ar- 
tists whose  profession  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
scripts, who  were  called  iiluminators ;  the  writers  of 
books  first  Rnished  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  em- 
bellished them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 
We  frequently  lind  blanks  left  in  manuscripts  for  the 
illuminators,  which  were  never  filled  up.  Some  of  th^ 
ancient  manuscripts  are  gilt  and  burnisbed  in  a  style 
superior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  were  excellent, 
and  th.ir  skill  in  preparing  them  most  have  been  very 
great. 

Tlie  practice  of  introdncing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu- 
scripts, is  of  great  antiquity,  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of 
700  illustrious  Romans,  which  be  enriched  with  their 
portraits,  as  Pliny  attests  in  bis  Natural  History  (lib. 
XXXV.  chap.  2*).  Pomponins  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Ci- 
cero, was  the  autlior  of  a  work  on  the  actions  of  tbe 
great  men  amongst  the  Romans,  which  he  ornamented 
with  tJieir  portraits,  as  appears  in  his  life  by  Comelios 
Nepos  (chap.  i8.)*  But  theae  works  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  posterity.  There  are,  however,  many 
precious  documents  remaining,  which  exhibit  the  ad- 
vancement and  decline  of  the  arts  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  These  inestimable  paintings  and  illumina- 
tions display  the  manners,  customs,  habits  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  military,  weapons  and  instruuMnto  of  war, 
utensils  and  architecture  of  tbe  aacients ;  they  are  of 
the  greatest  use  in  illustrating  many  important  facts  re- 
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niiaiBAU  Ifttive  to  the  hittoiy  of  tbe  tines  ia  which  they  were 
iag.  ezecoted.  lo  these  tressores  of  aotiqoity  are  preserved 
a  great  nomber  ofspeciineos  of  Grecian  and  Roman  art, 
which  were  executed  before  the  arts  and  sciences  fell 
into  neglect  and  contempt.  The  manuscripts  contain- 
iog  these  specimens  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches 
preserred  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  The 
Boyal,  Cottonian,  and  Harleian  libraries^  as  also  those 
•in  the  two  universities  in  England,  the  Vatican  at 
Bome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna,  the  royal  at  Paris,  St 
Mark^s  at  Venice,  and  many  others. 

A  very  ancient  MS,  of  Genesis,  which  was  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  fire  in 
1731,  contained  250  curious  paintiogs  in  water  colours. 
Twenty-one  fragments,  which  escaped  the  fire,  are  en- 
graven by  the  society  of  antiquarians  of  London.     Se- 
ireral  specimens  of  curious  paintings  also  appear  in  Lam- 
hecinsU  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  par- 
ticularly in  vol.  iii.  where  48  drawings  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity  with  thoie  in  the  Gittonian  library  are  engra- 
ven ',  and  several  others  may  he  found  in  various  cata- 
logues of  the  Italian  libraries.    The  drawings  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  made  in  the  fourth  century,  before  the 
.arts  were  entirely  neglected,  illustrate  the  diflferent  sub- 
jects treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.  A  miniature  draw- 
ing is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  gospels  brought  over  to 
England  by  St  Aogustin  in  the  6th  century,  which  is 
Ipseserved  m  the  libraryof  Corpus  Chrivti  college,  Cam- 
bridge :  in  the  compartments  of  those  drawings  are  de- 
picted representations  of  several  transactions  in  each  go- 
-spel.    The  curious  drawings,  and  elaborate  ornaments 
in  St  Cuthbert^s  ffospels,  made  hv  St  Ethelwald,  and 
-now  in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a  striking  speci- 
aien  of  the -state  of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury.   The  same  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the 
•drawings  iu  the  ancient  copy  of  the  fonr  gospels  preser- 
ved in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  those  in 
the  Codex  Roshworthianns  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford.    The  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remain- 
ing in  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  (G.  2»\  af- 
foras  an  example  of  the  style  of  drawing  and  ornament- 
ing letters  in  England  in  the  8th  century  $  and  the  co- 
py of  Prudentjus's  Ptjfcomaehut  in  the  Cottonian  library 
(Cleop.  c.  8.)  exhibits  the  style  of  drawing  in  Italy  in 
the  9th  century*     Of  the  loth  century  there  are  Ro- 
'man  drawings  of  a  singular  kind  in  tbe  Harleian  libra- 
ry (N^  2820.).  N^  5280, 1802,  and  432,  in  tbe  same 
library,  contaio  specimens  of  ornamented  letters,  which 
•afo  to  be  foand  in  Irish  M8S.  from  the  I2th  to  the 
I4tb  century.    Cfledmon^s  Poetical  Fsraphrase  of  the 
hook  of  Genesis,  written  in  the  nth  century,  which  is 
preserved  amongst  F.  Jnnius*s  MSS.  in  tbe  Bodleian  li- 
brary, exhibits  many  specimens  of  utensils,  weapons,  in- 
.-atrumen.ts  of  music,  and  implements  of  husbandry  used 
Iqr  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  like  may  be  seen  in  ex- 
Iraiets  from  tbe  Pentateuch  of  the  same  age  in  the  Cot- 
lonian  library  (Claud.  B.  4.).    The  manuscript  copy 
of  Terence  in  the  Bodleian  library  (D.  17.)  displays 
the  dresses,  masks,  &c.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  1 2th 
century,  if  not  earlier.    The  very  elegant  Psalter  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  exhibits  spe- 
cimeiis  of  the  art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  same 
century.     The  Virgil  in  the  Lamoeth  library  of  tbe 
13th  century  {N*  471.),  written  in  Italy,  shows  both 
hy  the  drawings  and  writing,  that  tbe  Italians  produced 
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works  much  inferior  to  ours  at  that  period.     The  copy  nisaiatt. 
of  tbe  Apocalypse  in  tbe  same  library  (N^  209.),  con-       ^B' 
tains  a  curious  example  of  the  manner  of  painting  in  the         » 
14th  century. — ^The  b^aotifol  paintings  in  tbe  history  of 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  reign  of  Kin{r  Richard  II.  in  the 
Harleian  library  (N^  13 19.),  afford  carious  specimens 
of  mannera  and  customs,  botb  civil  and  military,  at  the 
close  of  the  14th  and  in  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Jjth  cen- 
tury 'f  as  does  N*  2278.  in  the  same  library.— Many 
other  instances  might  be  produced  ^  but  those  who  de- 
sire farther  information  may  consolt  Strutt^s  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  410,  and  his  Horda  Anget- 
cynnan  lately  published  in  3  vols. 

This  art  was  much  practised  by  the  clergy,  and 
even  by  some  in  tbe  highest  stations  in  the  church* 
**  The  famous  Ossmund  (says  Bromton),  who  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Salisbury,  A.  D.  1076,  did  not  disdain 
to  spend  some  part  of  his  time  in  writing,  binding,  and 
tlkinunating  books.^*  Mr  Strott,  as  already  noticed, 
has  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of  forming  some 
judgment  of  tbe  degree  of  delicacy  and  art  with  which 
these  illuminations  were  executed,  by  publishing  prints 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  tliem,  in  his  **  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England,'*  and  "  View  of 
.the  Customs,  &c.  of  England.**  In  the  first  of  these 
works  we  are  presented  with  the  genuine  portraits,  in 
miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and  several  of  the  queens 
of  England,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry  VI I. 
mostly  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  together  with 
the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent  persons  of  both 
•exes. 

Tbe  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  seem  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  co- 
louring materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  pre- 
paring and  mixing  them,  so  as  to  form  a  great  variety 
of  colours :   for  in  the  specimens  of  their  miniature- 
paintings  that  are  still  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  ccJourii,  but  also  various  combinationa 
of  them.     Though   Strott's  prints  do  not  exhibit  tha 
bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  us 
equally  a  view,  not  only  of  the  persons  and  dresses  of 
our  ancestors,  but  also  of  their  customs,  manners,  arts, 
and  employments,  their  arms,  ships,  houses,  furniture, 
&c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  skill  in  drawing. 
Tbe  figures  in  those  paintings  are  often  stiff  and  formal;- 
but  the  ornaments  arc  in  general  fine  and  delicate,  and 
the  colours  clear  and  bright,  particularly  tbe  gold  and 
azure.   In  some  of  these  illuminations  the  passions  are 
strongly  painted.     How  strongly,   for  example,  is  ter- 
ror painted  in  tbe  faces  of  the  earl  of  \Yarwick*8  sailors, 
when  they  were  threatened  with  a  shipwreck,  and  grief 
in  tbe  countenances  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
death  of  that  hero*?  After  the  introduction  of  print- eSceJtni 
ing,  this  elegant  art  of  illuminating  gradually  declined,  vol.  li. 
and  at  length  was  quite  neglected.  platei  56, 

Before  concluding,  It  may  not  be  improper  to  ob-^  * 
serve,  that  from  the  5th  to  the  lolh  century,  the  minia- 
ture paintings  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  manu- 
scripts are  generally  good,  as  are  some  which  we  6nd 
among  those  of  Italy,  England,  and  France.  From 
the*  loth  to  the  middle  of  the  r4th  century  they  are 
commonly  very  bad,  and  may  be  considered  as  so  many 
monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  those  ages  \  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  14th,  the  paintings  in  manuscripts 
were  much  improved  3  and  ia  ihe  two  succeed  log  cen- 
turies. 
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lltamiiiftU  ttiries,  mftny  excellent  performeBcei  were  produced, 
eBpeciallj  after  the  happy  period  of  the  restoration  of 
the  artSy  when  great  attention  wae  paid  to  the  worki  of 
the  anoienUy  and  the  study  of  antiquity  hecame  fashion- 
abler 

ILLUMINATORS.    See  Illuminating. 

ILLUMIINED,  ILLUMIKATI9  a  chorch  term,  an- 
ciently applied  to  such  persons  as  had  received  haptisni. 
This  name  was  occasioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  bap- 
tism of  adults }  which  consisted  in  putting  a  lighted 
laper  in  the  hand  of  the  person  baptized,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  faith  and  grace  he  had  reoetYed  In  the  sacra- 
meat. 

Illumined,  JUlmmnait\  is  also  the  name  of«a  sect  of 
heretics,  who  sprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  X575t 
and  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  Ahmbrados.  HHieir 
principal  doctrines  were,  that  by  means  of  a  sublime 
manner  of  prayer,  which  they  bad  attained  to,  they 
entered  into  so  perfect  a  state,  that  they  had  no  occasion 
for  ordinances,  sacraments,  nor  good  works  ;  and  that 
they  could  give  way  even  to  the  vilest  actions,  without 
sin.  The  sect  of  Illumined  was  revived  in  France  in 
the  year  1634,  and  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Gue- 
rtnets,  or  disciples  of  Peter  Guerin,  who  together  made 
bat  one  body,  called  also  li/umwed ;  but  they  were  so 
hotly  pursued  by  Louis  XIII,  that  they  were  soon  de- 
stro3*ed.  The  brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cro^s  are  sometimes 
also  called  Illumined.     See  Rostcrusian. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore,  in  the 
Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar  to  people  of 
a  certain  rank.    It  was  first  given  to  the  most  distin- 

Sisbed  among  the  knights,  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the 
;us  clavos :  afterwards,  those  were  intitled  ilhtstrums 
who  held  the  first  rimk  among  those'  called  Aonoratif 
that  is,  the  prsefecti  pnetorii,  prsefecti  urbis,  treasurers, 
comites,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the 
iitustriotts  ;  as  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  so  in  Rome  they  had  their  iUustree^ 
whom  they  called  great,  majorea;  and  others  less,  call- 
ed iiltutrtt  minores^'^YoT  instance ;  the  prsefectus  pr»* 
torii  was  a  degree  below  the  master  of  the  offices,  though 
they  were  both  iUu$irea» 

The  Novels  of  Valentinian  distinguish  as  hx  as  five 
Iciods  of  iUustres  ;  among  whom,  the  iUuttret  admini* 
stf^toret  bear  the  first  rank* 

ILLYRICUM,  (^Sohm  perhaps  understood)  Livy, 
■Herodian,  St  Paul ;  called  lUyrtM  by  the  Greeks,  and 
sometimes  lUyria ;  the  country  extending  from  the 
Adriatic  to  Pannonia  thus  called.  Its  boundaries  are 
variously  assigned.  Pliny  makes  it  extend  in  length 
from  the  river  Arsia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  Li- 
buroia  to  the  west,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  east :  which  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  ;  who  settles  its  limits  from 
Mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moesia  on  the  east,  to 
Istria  in  the  west;  A  Roman  province,  divided  by 
Augustus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  which 
the  limits  are  left  undvtermined  both  by  ancient  hi^ 
storians  and  geographers.  lifyrii  the  people ;  called 
l&yret  by  the  Greeks.  The  country  is  now  called 
Sclavoniom 

-  ILLYRIUS,  Mathias,  Flaccus,  or  Fr  ancowitz, 
•ne  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession, born  in  Istria,  anciently  called  lUyrica^  in  1 520. 
He  it  said  tehave  beeo  a  man  ef  vast  genius,  extensive 
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learning,  of  great  zeal  against  Popery  \  bot  of  such  a 
restless  and  passionate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his 

food  qualities,  and  occasioned  much  disturbance  in  the 
Votestant  church.     He  published  a  great  number  of 
books,  and  died  in  T575. 

IMAGE,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  an  artificial  repre- 
sentation or  similitude  of  some  person  or  thing,  used  ei- 
ther by  way  of  decoration  and  onisroent,  or  as  an  ob- 
ject of  religious  worship  and  adoration  :  in  which  last 
sense  it  is  used  indifferently  with  the  word  Ibol. 

The  noble  Romans  preserved  the  images  of  their 
ancestors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and 
had  them  carried  in  procession  at  their  funerals  and 
triumphs :  these  were  commonly  made  of  wax,  or 
wood,  though  sometimes  of  marble  or  brass.  They 
placed  them  in  the  vestibules  of  t'heir  houses ;  and  they 
were  to  stay  there,  even  if  the  houses  happened  to  be 
sold,  it  beibg  accounted  impious  to  displace  them. 
Appius  Claudius  was  the  first  who  brought  them  into 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he  added 
inscriptions  to  tbem,  showing  the  origin  of  the  persona 
represented,  and  their  brave  and  virtuous  achieve- 
iBents.«-^It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all,  who  had 
the  images  of  their  ancestors  in  their  houses,  to  have 
them  carried  at  their  funerals ;  this  was  a  thing  only 
granted  to  such  as  had  honourably  discharged  them* 
selves  of  their  offices  ;  for  those  who  failed  in  this  re- 
spect forfeited  that  privilege  j  and  in  case  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were  bro« 
ken  in  pieces.     See  Igkobiles  and  Jus. 

The  Jews  absolutely  condemn  all  images^  and  do 
not  so  much  as  suffer  any  statues  or  figures  in  their 
houses,  much  less  in  their  synagogues  or  places  of 
worship. 

The  use  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  (hat  hava 
been  a  Jong  trnve  controverted  in  the  world. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  churclT, . 
recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Christians,  for  the 
first  three  centuries  after  Christ,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fourth,  neither  worshipped  images  nor  used 
them  in  their  worship.  However,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Popish  divines  maintain,  that  the  use  and  worship 
of  images  were  as  ancient  as  the  Christian  religion 
itself:  to  prove  this,  they  allege  a  decree,  said  to  have 
been  made  in  a  council  held  by  the  Apostles  at  An<< 
tioch,  commanding  the  faithful  that  they  may  not  err 
about  the  object  of  their  worship,  to  make  images  of 
Christ  and  worship  them.  Baron,  ad  ann.  102.  But 
no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till  700  years  after 
the  Apostolic  tiroes,  after  the  dispute  about  images  had 
commenced.  The  first  instance  that  occurs  in  any 
credible  author  of  images  among  Christians,  is  that  re-» 
corded  by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.  of  certain  cops, . 
or  dialices,  as  Btllarmine  pretends,  on  which  was  re- 
presented the  parable  of  the  good  shepherd  carrying 
the  lost  sheep  on  his  shoulders  :  hut  this  instance  only 
proves^  that  the  church,  at  that  time,  did  not  think  em«» 
blematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments  uf  citps  or  chali- 
Another  instance  is  taken  from  Eusebius,  Hist. 
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Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  18.  who  says,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  to  be  seen  two  brass  statues  in  the  city  of  Paneas 
or  Csesarea  Philippi ;  the  one  of  a  woman  on  her  knees, 
with  her  arms  stretched  oat,  the  other  of  a  man  over 
against  her,  with  his  haa^  extended  to  receive  her : 
these  statues  were -said  to  be  the  images  o£onr  Saviour 
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linage,  ftticl  Ae  woman  wbom  be  cured  of  an  Uetie  of  blood. 
From  tbe  foot  of  tbe  statue  repregenting  oor  SaviouFi 
aays  tbe  bistorian,  sprang  up  an  exotic  plant,  wbich,  aa 
soon  as  it  grew  to  touch  tbe  bordc-r  of  bis  garment,  was 
said  to  cure  all  sorts  of  distempers.  Kusebius,  bowever, 
Touches  none  of  these  things :  nay,  be  supposes  that  the 
woman  who  erected  this  statqe  of  our  Saviour  was  a 
pagan,  and  ascribes  it  to  a  pagan  custom.  Farther, 
Pbilostorgius,  Elcd.Hist.  Iib.vii.c.3.ezpre«»]y8ay8,  that 
this  statue  was  carefullj  preserved  by  tbe  Christians, 
bat  that  they  paid  no  kind  of  worship  to  it,  because  it 
is  not  lawful  for  Christians  to  worship  brass,  or  any 
other  matter*  The  primitive  Christians  abstained  from 
the  worship  of  images^  not,  as  the  Papists  pretend,  from 
tenderness  to  beatlien  idolaters,  but  because  they  thought 
it  unlawful  in  itself  to  make  aoy  images  of  the  Deity* 
Justin  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  p.  44.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5* 
Strom.  I*  and  Frolr.  p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  vii* 
c.  5.  and  lib*  iv.  c.  32.  Id.  de  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  7.  Lac- 
tant.  lib*  ii.  c.  3.  Tertuli.  Apol.  c.  12.  Arnob.  lib.  vi. 
p.  202.  Some  of  tlie  fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  were  of  opinion,  that  by 
the  second  commandment,  tbe  arts  of  painting  and 
engraving  were  rendered  unlawful  toa  Christian,  styling 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts*  Tert.  de  Idol.  cap.  3.  Clem. 
Alex.  Admon*  ^d.  Gent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celsum* 
lib.  vi.  p.  182*  The  use  oi  images  in  churches,  as  orna* 
nients,  was  first  introduced  by  some  Christians  in  Spain, 
in  the  beginning  of  tbe  fourth  century ;  but  the  practice 
was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  a  coun* 
cil  held  at  Eliberis  in  305*  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter 
preserved  by  Jerome,  torn.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  stroncr  testi* 
mony  against  images^  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  first  Iconoclasts.  The  custom  of  admitting, 
pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs  into  the  churches  (for 
this  was  the  first  source  of  tmii^f-worship)  was  rare  in 
Ihe  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  \  but  became 
cofiimon  in  the  fifth  :  however,  they  were  still  consider- 
ed only  as  ornaments;  and  even  in  this  view,  they  met 
with  very  considerable  opposition.  In  the  following 
century  the  custom  of  thus  adorning  churches  became 
almost  universal,  both  in  the  east  and  west.  Petavius 
expressly  says  (de  Incar.  lib.  xv.  cap.  14.),  that  no 
atatues  were  yet  allowed  in  the  churches ;  because 
they  bore  too  near  a  resemblance  to  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  images^  which  were  introduced 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  then  used  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion, began  to  be  actually  worshipped.  However,  'H 
continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  the  sixth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  that 
images  were  to  be  used  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and 
not  as  objects  of  worship.  The  worship  of  them  was 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  'y  as  appears  by  two  letters  of  his  written  in  601. 
From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
there  occurs  no  single  instance  of  any  worship  given  or 
allowed  to  be  given  to  images  by  any  council  or  assem- 
bly of  bishops  whatever*  But  they  were  commonly  wor- 
shipped by  tbe  monks  and  populace  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century ;  insomuch,  that  in  the  year  726, 
when  Leo  published  bis  famous  edict,  it  had  already 
spread  into  all  tbe  provinces  subject  to  tbe  empire* 

The  Lutherans  condemn  tbe  Calvinists  for  break- 
ing tbe  wtages  in  tbe  cburcbes  of  tbe  Catholics,  look- 
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ing  on  it  as  a  kind  of  aacrilege  i  and  ye^  tiiey  coodeoMi 
tbe  Bomanists  (who  ave  professed  tmogp-worshippers) 
as  idolaters  :  nor  can  these  last  keep  pace  with  tbe 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point  \  which 
has  occasioned  abundance  of  disputes  among  tbem* 
See  ICONOCI4ASTS. 

Tbe  Mahometans  |iave  a  perfect  aversion  to  imqg^si 
which  was  what  led  them  to  destroy  BMSt  of  tbe  beaottT 
ful  monuments  of  antiquity,  both  sacred  and  ^ofaott 
at  Constantinople* 

Image,  in  Rhetoric^  also  signifies  a  lively  description 
of  any  thing  in  discourse* 

Images^  in  discourse  are  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be^ 
in  general,  any  tbimgbts  proper  to  produce  expressions, 
and  which  present  a  kind  of  picture  to  tbe  mind* 

fiut,  in  the  more  limited  sense,  be  says,  images  ara 
such  discourses  as  come  from  us,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  tbe  soul, 
we  seem  to  see  the  things  wliereof  we  speak,  and  peer 
sent  them  before  tbe  eyes  of  those  who  bear  us. 

Images^  in  H/tetoric^  have  a  very  different  use  from 
what  they  have  among  the  poets :  tbe  end  principally 
proposed  in  poetry  is,  astonishment  and  surprise } 
whereas  tbe  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  prose,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  and  to  show  them  clearly*  Tbey 
have  this,  however,  in  common,  that  tbey  both  tend 
to  ipove,  each  in  its  kind. 

These  images^  or  pictures^  are  of  vast  use,  to  giya 
weight,  magnificence,  and  strength,  to  a  discoorse. 
They  warm  and  animate  it;  and  when  managed  with 
art,  according  to  Longinus,  seem,  as  it  were,  to  tama 
and  subdue  tbe  hearer,  and  pnt  him  in  the  power  of  tha 
speaker. 

Image,  in  Optics^  a  figure  in  tlie  form  ef  auy  ob- 
ject, made  by  the  rays  of  light  issuing  from  tiie  several 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  so  many  other  points,  ei*> 
ther  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  eye,  or  on  any  other  groond, 
or  on  any  transparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  snr- 
fi?oe  to  jeflect  them.  Thus  we  are  said  to  see  all  ob- 
jects by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  tlie  eye. 

IMAGINARY  Quantities,  or  ImpossibU  Qjuaniiw 
ties^  in  Algebra^  are  tbe  even  rmts  of  negative  quanti- 
ties ;  which  exprensions  are  imaginary,  or  impossible,  or 
opposed  to  real  quantities;  as  v^<— aa,  or  *\/— -n^, 
&c.  For  as  every  even  power  of  any  quantity  what* 
ever,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  necessarily  positive, 
or  having  the  sign  ^-,  because  -f-  by  -{-,  or  —  by  — -, 
give  equally  -f- ;  hence  it  follows  that  every  even  power, 
as  the  square  for  instance,  which  is  negative,  or  having 
the  sign  •— ,  has  no  possible  root;  and  therefore  tbe 
even  roots  of  such  powers  or  quantities  are  said  to 
be  impossible  or  imaginary.  The  mixt  expressions  ari- 
sing from  imaginary  quantities  joined  to  real  ones,  are 
also  imaginary  ;  aso—  y^— ••aa,  or^-f-<v^  -^a  a* 

IjdAGrsAliY  Roots  of  an  equation,  are  those  roots  or 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity,  which  contain  some 
imaginary  quantity.  Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equation 
sx-i^aaz^o,  are  the  two  imaginary  quantities  4*  v^**-aa 
and  —  \/ — (*  a,  or  4*<z<v/-*i  and  ~.a^.— i. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
communicated  to  it  by  tbe  outward  organs  of  sense. 
See  Metaphysics. 

F9rce  of  Imagivatwn,    See  Monster* 

IMAGO,  in  Natural  History^  is  a  name  given  bf 
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Linnaea^  to  the  third  state  of  inseett,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  shape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
further  trans  format  ion. 

IMAM,  or  Imak,  a  minister  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  answering  to  a  parish  priest  among  us.  The 
word  properly  sigoifies  what  we  call  a  prelate,  antistes^ 
one  who  presides  over  others  ;  but  the  Mussulmans  fre« 
quently  apply  it  to  a  person  who  has  the  care  atid  in- 
tendencyof  a  mosque,  who  is  always  there  at  first,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
bim. 

IitfAM  is  also  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chief:!  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  sects  in  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Thos  Ali  is  the  imam  of  the 
Persians,  or  of  the  sect  of  the  Schiaites  ;  Abu-beker 
the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  sect  followed 
by  the  Turks  \  Saphii,  or  Safi-y,  the  imam  of  another 
sect,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themselves 
about  this  imamate  or  dignity  of  the  imam.  Some 
think  it  of  divine  right  and  attached  to  a  single  family, 
as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron. — Others  hold,  that  it  is  in- 
deed of  divine  right,  bat  deny  it  to  be  so  attached  to 
any  single  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be  transferred  to 
another.  Tbey  add,  that  the  imam  is  to  be  clear  of 
all  gross  sins  *,  and  that  otherwise  he  may  be  deposed, 
and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on  another.  How« 
ever  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an  imam  has  once 
been  owned  as  such  by  the  Mussulmans,  he  who  denies 
that  his  authority  comes  immediately  from  God  is  ac* 
dounted  impious  ^  he  who  does  not  obey  him  is  a  rebel ; 
and  he  who  pretends  to  contradict  what  he  says  is  es* 
feettied  a  fool,  among  the  orthodox  of  that  religion. 
The  imams  have  no  outward  mark  of  distinction ;  their 
habit  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Turks  in  cominon, 
except  that  the  turban  is  a  little  larger,  and  folded 
somewhat  differently. 

IMAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  largest  moon- 
tatn  of  Asia  (Strabo)  ;  and  a  part  of  Taurus  (Pliny)  ; 
from  which  the  whnTe  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vast 
plain,  resembling  Ei^ypt.  It  extendi  far  and  wide 
through  Scythia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Olaciale,  drvid* 
ing  it  into  the  Hither  or  Scythia  intra  Imattm,  and  in- 
to the  Farther,  or  Scythia  extra  Imatim  (Ptolemy)  ; 
and  also  stretching  out  along  the  north  of  India  to  the 
eastern  ocean^  separates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had  va- 
rious names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  :  Postellus  tbinks  it  h  the  Sephar  of  Scrip- 
tare. 

IMBECILITY,  a  languid  inBrm  state  of  body, 
which,  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
its  osofti  exercises  and  functions. 

IMBIBING,  the  action  of  a  dry  porous  body,  that 
absorbs  or  takes  up  a  moist  or  fluid  one :  thos,  so* 
gar  imbibes  water  j  a  sponge,  the  moisture  of  the 
air,  &c. 

IMBRICATED,  is  used  by  some  botanists,  to  ex- 
press the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  some  plants,  which 
lire  hollowed  like  an  imbrex^  or  gutter- tile,  or  are 
hiid  in  dose  series  over  one  another  Hke  the  tiles  of  a 
honse. 

IMERETIA)  or  Imerctta,  the  name  of  a  king- 
dom, or  rather  principaHfy,  of  Georgia,  consisting  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  dominioa  of  a  prince 
nAflSed  David.    See  Georgia* 
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The  capital,  where  Prince  David  resides,  is  called  fmerctta. 
Cur  toys.  The  remains  of  a  church  announce  that  Cor-  loiitatjon. 
tays  was  formerly  a  large  city  j  but  at  present  it  can  '  »  ^ 
Scarcely  be  accounted  a  village. 

Solomon,  the  father  of  the  present  sovereign,  order- 
ed the  city  to  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  ramparts  of 
the  city ;  for  he  thooght,  and  very  wisely,  that  Cauca^ 
sns  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being  defended 
by  an  army  of  6000  roen  undisciplined  and  destitute  of 
artillery. 

The  nnmber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imeretta  is  rec- 
koned to  be  20,coo  families^  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  live  neither  in  towns  nor  villages,  but  are  dis- 
persed throughout  the  level  country,  each  of  (hem 
possessing  a  small  hut  or  cottage.  These  people  have 
fewer  strangers  among  them,  and  they  are  more  enga-  - 
ging  in  their  appearance,  than  the  Georgians.     They  , 

are  of  a  milder  and  less  pusillanimous  character;  and 
the  principal  branch  of  their  commerce  consists  in 
wines,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  they  export  in 
skins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  trade ;  for  they  are  poor  and 
miserable,  and  greatly  oppressed  by  their,  lords. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  Imeretta,  like  those  of 
Georgia,  arise  from  a  tythe  which  vassals  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wines,  cattle,  and  corn,  and  some  subsidies 
furnished  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.  The  ex- 
traordinary revenues  for  the  most  part  arise  from  con- 
fiscations of  every  kind  *,  but  notwithstanding  thi?^ 
the  finances  of  the  prince  ate  so  limited,  that  he  is 
often  under  the  necessity  of  going  from  house  to  honse, 
to  live  at  the  expence  of  his  vassals,  never  quitting  their 
habitations  until  the  pressing  wants  of  his  hosts  abso- 
lutely compel  him.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
court  of  the  sovereign  of  Imeretta  is  as  deficient  in 
brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  splendour  when  he  dines  at 
home.  His  principal  dishes  consist  of  a  certain  food 
called  gom,  which  is  a  kind  of  millet  boiled,  and  a 
piece  of  roast  meat,  with  some  high-seasoned  sauce« 
He  never  eats  but  with  his  fingers,  for  forks  and  spoons 
are  unknown  in  Imeretta.  At  table  he  generally  gives 
audiences  respecting  affairs  of  the  first  consequence, 
which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  proper  j  for  in  every 
country  subject  to  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  law 
but  bis  will. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market  day,  ffll  his  new 

edicts  are  published  by  a  kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up 

into   some  tree,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  will  of  his 

sovereign.     The  Tmerettans  profess  the  religion  of  tha 

Greek  church.     Their  patriarch  must  be  of  the  royal 

family  \  but  it  is  seldom  that  he  can  either  read  or 

write  ;  the  priests  who  compose  the  rest  of  the  clergy 

are  not  much  more  enlightened.     The  greater  part  of 

their  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  scarcely 

be  distinguished  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabi-l 

tants  bat  by  a  pasteboard  crucifiX|  and  a  few  coatse' 

paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  seen  in  them.  | 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  imilare,  to 

**  represent  or  repeat,'*  a  sound  or  action,  either  exactly 

or  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  originally 

exhibited.  i 

Imitatxok,  in  Music,  admits  of  two  different  senses^ 

Sound  and  motion  are  etthet  capable  of  imitating  them-j 

selves  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  partieolar  modes,] 

or  of  imitating  other  objects  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab»| 

stracted] 
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ImiuttMi.  ttrscted  nature.     Nothing  perh«pi  li  fo  porel j  mental, 
*  nothing  80  remote  from  external  aente,  as  not  to  be 

imitable  by  eiusic.  Bat  as  the  description  of  this  in  M* 
Uousseau,  article  Imitation^  is  nobly  animated,  and  com- 
prehends all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  dn  the  subject, 
^^e  translate  it  as  follows. 

*'  Dramatic  or  theatrical  music  (says  be)  contri* 
butes  to  imitation  no  less  than  painting  or  poetry  :  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  mnst  investigate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  cause  of  all  the  fine  arts ; 
«SeeBMii/x8re  M.  le  Batteaux  has  shown  *•  But  this  imitation  is 
-f '**  ^^'j^  not  equally  extensive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  What- 
Mtmen  ^^^^  ^^^  imagination  can  represent  to  itself  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Painting,  which  does  not  pre- 
sent its  pictures  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  sense,  and  to  one  sense  alone,  paints  only 
such  objects  as  are  discoverable  by  sight.  Music  might 
appear  subjected  to  tbe  same  limits  with  respect  to  the 
ear ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even 
such  images  as  are  objects  of  ocular  perception  alone  : 
by  a  magic  almost  inconceivable,  it  seems  to  transform 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  tbe  double 
function  of  perceiving  visible  objects  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own  ',  and  it  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  act  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
very  motion  represent  absolute  quiescence.  Night, 
sleep,  silence,  solitude,  are  the  noble  efforts,  the  grand 
images,  represented  by  a  picturesque  music.  We  know 
that  noise  can  produce  the  same  effect  with  silence, 
and  silence  the  same  effect  with  noise  j  as  when  one 
sleeps  at  a  lecture  insipidly  and  monotonically  de- 
livered, but  wakes  the  instant  when  it  ends.  But 
music  acts  more  intimately  upon  our  spirits,  in  exci- 
ting by  one  sense  dispositions  similar  to  those  which 
we  find  «xcited  by  another  $  and,  as  the  relation  be- 
tween these  ioaages  cannot  be  sensible  unless  tbe  im- 
pression be  strong,  painting,  when  divested  of  this  en- 
ergy, cannot  restore  to  music  that  assistance  in  imita- 
tions which  she  borrows  from  it.  Though  all  nature 
should  be  asleep,  he  who  contemplates  ber  does  not 
sleep;  and  the  art  of  tbe  musician  consists  in  substito- 
ting,  for  this  image  of  insensibility  in  the  object,  those 
emotions  which  its  presence  excites  in  tbe  heart  of 
tbe  contemplator.  He  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 
the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagration,  makes 
the  fountain  murmur  in  bis  harmony,  calls  the  rattling 
showjsr  from  heaven,  and  swells  the  torrent  to  resistless 
rage^  .but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  boundless  and 
frightful  desert,  involves  tbe  sobterranean  dongeon  in 
tenfold  gloom,  soothes  the  tempest,  tranqnillizes  tbe 
disturbed  elements,  and  from  the  orchestra  diffuses  a 
recent  fragrance  through  imaginary  groves  j  nay,  be 
excites  in  the  sool  tbe  same  emotions  which  we  feel 
from  the  immediate  perception  and  full  inflnence  of 
these  objects.** 

Under  tbe  word  Harmony^  Bousseau  has  said,  that  no 
assistance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  musical  imitation  \  einee  there  can- 
not be  any  relation  between  chords  and  tbe  objects 
which  the  composer  would  paint,  or  tbe  passions  which 
he  would  express.  In  the  article  Melody^  he  imagines 
be  has  discovered  that  principle  of  imitation  which 
barmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  resooroes  of  nature  are 
employed  by  music  in  representing  these  objects  and 
these  passions. 
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It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  article  of  McLODT, 
we  have  shown  upon  what  principle  musical  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  barmony ;  though  we  admit, 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  most  potverful  «*nergv, 
and  i^s  most  attractive  graces.  Yet  we  must  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  possibility  of  core,  or  we  have  ft* it 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.  We 
are  certain  that  tbe  fury,  the  impetuosity,  the  rapid 
vicissitudes,  of  a  battle,  may  be  successfully  and  vividly 
represented  in  harmony.  We  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  trii^mpb  of  a  conquest,  inspired  by  the 
soond  of  a  full  chorus.  We  have  felt  all  the  solemnity 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  slow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,  the  swelling  harmony,  of  a  sentimental 
compositida  played  opoo  the  organ.     Nor  do  we  ima* 

Sine  harmony  less  capable  of  presenting  the  tender 
epression,  the  fluctnatinff  and  tremulous  agitation,  of 
grief.  As  this  kind  of  imitation  is  the  noblest  effort 
of  music,  it  is  astonishing  that  it  should  have  been  over- 
looked  bv  M.  d*Alembert.  He  has  indeed  apologi- 
zed, by  informing  us,  that  his  treatise  is  merely  ele- 
mentary :  but  we  are  unceKain  how  far  this  apology 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient,  when  it  is  at  the 
same  time  considered,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitation  in  its  mechanical,  or  what  Bousseau  calls  its 
tecknica/f  sense ;  which,  however,  to  prevent  ambiguity, 
we  should  rather  choose  to  call  mymesis  or  ttnacephalio- 
ns»  To  Bousseau*s  -account  of  the  word  in  this  accepta- 
tion, we  return. 

*'  Imitation  (says  he)  in  its  technical  sense,  is  a 
reiteration  of  the  same  air,  or  of  one  which  is  similar, 
in  several  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  in  unison,  or  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enough  pursued  even  though 
several  notes  should  be  changed ;  provided  the  same  air 
may  always  be  recognised,  and  that  the  composer  does 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  proper  modulation.  Fre- 
quently, in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  sensible, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  general  rest,  or  by  long  notes  which 
seem  to  obliterate  the  impression  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force  and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The  imitation 
may  be  treated  as  the  composer  chooses ;  it  may  be 
abandoned,  resumed,  or  another  begun,  at  pleasure  y 
in  a  word,  its  rules  are  as  much  relaxed  as  those  of  the 
fugue  are  severe  }  for  this  reason,  it  is  despised  by  the 
most  eminent  masters ;  and  every  imitation  of  this  kind, 
too  much  affected,  almost  always  betrays  a  novice  in 
composition.** 

Imitation,  in  Oratory^  is  an  ende^ivour  to  resemble 
a  speaker  or  writer  in  those  qualities,  with  regard  to 
which  we  propose  them  to  ourselves  as  patterns.  The 
first  historians  among  the  Bomana,  says  Cicero,  were 
very  dry  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  tbe 
Greeks,  and  then  tbev  became  their  rivals.  It  is  well 
known  how  closely  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  bis 
JEneid,  Hesiod  in  his  Georgics,  and  Theocritns  in 
bb  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander  \  and 
Flantus  after  E^carmns,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Augnst.  who  himself  owes  many  of  bis 
beanties  to  tbe  Greek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  many  passages  in  bis  writings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Quintiliaa  says  of  him,  that 
be  has  expressed  the  atrength  and  sublimity  of  De- 
mosthenes, 
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■iiaiiMi   mottbenes,  the  copiousness  of  PlatO|  and  the  delicacy 

I         of  tsocrates. 
"'^^^        IM£f  ACULATE,  sometbiDg  without  stain,  chief- 
ly  applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy 'Virgin.     See 
CoKCEPTiONf  Immaculate*    . 

IMMATERIAL,  something  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  13  pure  spirit.     8ee  Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
an  effect  without  the  intervention  of  external  means  \ 
thus  we  say,  an  immediate  cause,  in  opposition  to  a  me- 
diate or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whose  beginning  we  know  no- 
thing of* 

In  a  legal  sense,  a  thing  is  said  to  be  of  time  tmme* 
mortal^  or  time  outofmind^  that  was  before  the  reign 
of  our  king  Edward  II. 

IMMENSITY)  an  unlimited  extension,  or  which 
no  fioite  and  determinate  space,  repeated  ever  so  often, 
can  equal. 

IMMER,  the  most  easterly  island  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  sea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
from  Tanna,  and  seems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir- 
curofefenee  >  it  Is  of  a  considerable  height,  with  a  flat 
top. 

IMMERETTA,  or  Imeretia.    See  Imeretia. 

IMMERSION,  that  act  by  which  any  thing  is  plun- 
ged into  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  used  in  chemistry  for  a  species  of  calcination, 
when  any  body  is  immersed  in  a  fluid  to  he  corroded  : 
or  it  is  a  species  of  lotion ;  as  when  a  substance  is  plun- 
ged into  any  fluid,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Imuersion,  in  Astronomy^  is  when  a  star  er  planet 
js  80  near  the  sun  with  regard  to  our  observations,  that 
we  cannot  see  it  \  being,  as  it  were,  enveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  also  denotes  die  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment  when 
the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  into  the 
ahadow  of  the  earth. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  used  in  the  Roman 
lacrifices;  it  consisted  in  throwing  upon  the  head  of 
the  victim  some  sort  of  corn  and  frankincense,  together 
with  the  mola  or  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  last  to  all  eter- 
nity, as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  cor- 
ruption. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  some 
office,  doty,  or  imposition  \  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  understood  of  the  li- 
berties granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes.    See  God, 

IMOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  bishop^s  see.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  popolous  place ;  and  is  seated  on 
tba  river  Saatemo,  in  £•  Long.  ii.  43.  N.  Lat.  44. 
a8. 

IMPACT,  the  simple  or  single  action  of  one  body 
opon  another  to  put  it  in  motion.  Point  of  impact  is 
the  place  or  point  where  a  body  acts. 

IMPALE,  ill  Heraldn/^  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
Vol.  XL  Part  L 
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arms  pale-wise.    Women  impale  their  coats  of  arms     impale 
with  those  of  their  husbands.     See  Heraldry.  | 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortifications,  &c«  is  to  in*  ^uipeccubi. 
close  tbem  wil^  pallisadoes.  ^'^^* 

To  Impale^  or  Empale^  signifies  also  to  put  to  death 
by  spitting  on  a  stake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whose  parts  are  so  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  senses, 
particularly  by  that  of  feeling. 

IMPANATION,  a  term  used  by  divines  to  signify 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucha- 
rist,  who  believe  that  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  re- 
main together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  con- 
secration. 

IMPANNELLING,  in  Law,  signifies  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  list,  or  schedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  appear 
for  such  public  services  as  juries  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  Law^  a  petition  in  conrt  for  a 
day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer  the  defendant 
shall  make  to  the  pl:iiotiff's  action )  and  is  the  continu- 
ance of  the  cause  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time  gi- 
ven by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  wbieh  is  exempt  from  aufler- 
ing  \  or  which  cannot  undergo  pain  or  alteration.  Tlie 
Stoics  place  the  soul  of  their  wise  men  in  an  impassible, 
imperturbable  state.     See  Apathy. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixture  of  various  materials 
in  different  colours  and  consistencies,  baked  or  bound 
together  with  some  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 
air  or  by  fire. 

IMPATIENS,  ToucH-ME  NOT,  and  Bfdsamine  ;  % 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  \  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  order, 
Corydates,    See  Botany  Index, 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accusation  and  prosecotion 
for  treason  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours*  Any 
membelfof  the  lower  house  of  parliament  may  impeach 
any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body,  or  to  the  hoose 
of  lord^.  The  method  of  proceeVling  is  to  exhibit  ar- 
ticles on  the  behnlf  of  the  commons,^  by  whom  mana- 
gers are  appointed  to  make  good  their  charge.  These 
articles  are  carried  to  tlie  lords^  hgr  whom  every  per* 
son  impeached  by  the  commons  is  always  tried  \  and 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal 
can  be  pleaded  to  such  an  irop€;a(:hment.  12  Will.  lit. 
cap.  ii. 

IMPECCABILES,  In  church  history,  a  name  gi- 
ven to  those  heretics  who  boasted  that  they  were  impec- 
cable, and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repentance :  such 
were  the  Gnostics,  Priscillianists,  &c. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  state  of  a  person  who  can- 
not  sin  ;  or  a  grace,  privilege,  or  principle,  which  puts 
him  out  of  a  possibility  of  sinning; 

The  schoolmen  distingniah  several  kinds  and  degreea 
of  impeccability :  that  of  God  belongs  to  him  by  ma- 
ture :  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  man,,  helonga 
to  him  by  the  hypostatical  union :  that  of  the  blctaed 
is  a  consequence  of  their  condition:  that  of  o)en  is  tha 
effect  of  a  confirmation  in  grace,  and  is  rather  call- 
ed tmpeccance  than  impeccability ;  accordingly  divinea 
'distinguish  between  these  two :  this  distinction  is  found 
necessary  in  the  disputes  against  the  Pelagians,  in  .or- 
der to  explain  certain  terms  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

T  fathera  • 
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Impeccabi-  fiMlerf ,  which  withoot  thU  distiactiiMi  are  cattlj  con- 
founded. * 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  £011^,  are  soch  hiodenncet 
as  put  a  stop  or  stay  to  a  person^s  seeking  for  his  right 
by  a  <luo  course  ot  law.  Persons  under  impedioHsnts 
are  those  under  age  or  coverture,  non  compos  tnemtiSf 
in  prisoUt  beyond  sea,  &c.  who,  by  a  saving  in  our 
laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  prosecute  their  rights, 
after  the  impedimenta  are  removed,  in  case  of  fines 
levied,  &c. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  PAOoiophy,  ihut  pro- 
perty  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by  another : 
Thus,  a  bod;^  which  so  fills  a  space  as  to  exclude  all 
others,  is  said  to  be  impenetrable* 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  used 
when  we  wo^ld  command,  intreat,  or  advise :  thus,  go 
rtadf  take  ptty^  be  advited^  are  imperatives  in  our  lan- 
guage* But  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood  has 
a  peculiar  termination  to  distbgoish  it  from  others,  as 
^  or  t'fo,  **  go  i^  lege^  or  legito^  **  read,*^  &c.  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  termination  varieS|  according  as  you 
address  one  or  more  persons,  as  audi^  and  audite;  «aii|«, 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of  ho- 
nour conferred  on  victorious  generals  by  their  armies, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

Imperator  was  also  the  title  adopted  by  the  Roman 
emperofs. 

IMPERATORIA,  Mastkrwokt,  a  ^eoos  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  class }  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  4  jth  order,  UmbeUaiee.  Sen 
BoTANT  Index. 

IMPERFECT,  something  that  is  defective,  or  that 
wants  some  of  the  properties  found  in  other  beings  of 
the  same  kind. 

Impsbfmct  Numietf  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts, 
taken  all  together,  do  not  make  a  snm  that  is^qoal  to 
the  nuikiher  itself,  but  either  exceed  it,  or  fail  short  of 
it ;  being  an  abondalit  number  in  the  former  case,  and 
a^  defective  number  in  the  latter.  Thus  12  is  an  abun- 
dant imperfect  number,  because  the  sum  of  all  its  ali- 
quot parts,  z,  2,  j,  4,  6,  nuikes  16,  which  exceeds  %ht 
number  1 2*  And  zo  is  a  defective  imperfect  number, 
because  its  aKquot  parts  z,  2,  5,  taken  all  together, 
make  only  8,  whidi  is  less  than  the  number  zo  itself. 

htTEmcT  Tetue^  in  Crramtnar^  a  tense  that  denotes 
some  preterite  case,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  present,  and  not  quite  finished  $  as  ecfibebam^  i^  I 
was  writing/*    See  Grammar. 

IMPERIAL,  something  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  Empxror  and  Empire.— Thus  we 
say,  his  imperial  majesty,  the  imperial  crown,  imperial 
arms,  &C. 

lufMBiAL  Crown.    See  HeraldrT. 

lumUL  CAamber^  is  a  sovereign  court,  estaUisb- 
ed  ior  fhe  affiurs  of  the  immediate  states  of  the  empire. 
See  CmaUbcr,  and  Gxrmamt. 

lurBMiAL  CM^Sf  in  Germany,  are  those  which  own 
no  other  bead  but  the  emperor.  These  are  a  kind  of 
little  conmnonweallhs^.  the  chief  magistrate  whereof 
does  homage  to, the  «mperor}  but  in  other  respects, 
and  in  the  adttioistration  of  justice,  is  sovereign.  Im- 
perial dties  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  keep- 
ing foicea  and  fortified  places.  Their  d«|iaties  assisted 
-at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  arejdividcd  intoJwo 


branches,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  Soabia.    There  im^tU 
were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and  37  in  the  latter  $     Cltia 
but  since  Z815  there  are  only  four,  Hamburg,  Bremen,       t 
Lobec,  and  Frankfort.  lmpouti» 

luPKRUL  Dietf  is  an  assembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  states  of  the  empire.     See  DiCT  and  Gxrmakt. 

IMPERSONAL  verb,  in  Grammar,  a  verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  person  cannot  be 
prefixed ;  or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  destitute  of 
the  two  first  and  primary  persons,  as  deeet,  oporiet,  &c. 
the  impersonal  verbs  of  the  active  voice  end  in  i,  and 
those  of  the  passive  in  turi  they  are  conjogated  through 
the  third  person  singular  of  almost  all  tlw  tenses  and 
moods :  they  want  the  imperative,  instead  of  which  we 
nse  the  present  of  the  subjunctive ;  as  p<tmtea$,  pfgne' 
larr,  &c.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met 
with  in  the  supines,  participles  or  gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or  pass- 
ed  through,  either  by  reason  of  the  cloeenees  of  its  pores, 
or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  iSedicinef  an  extreme  roughness 
and  foulness  of  the  skin,  attended  with  an  itchmg  and 
plentiful  scurf. 

The  impetigo  is  a  species  of  dry  pmriginous  itch, 
wherein  scales  or  scurf  succeed  apace;  arising  frooi 
saline  corrosive  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
are  usually  relieved. 

IMPETRATION,  the  act  of  obtainbg  any  thiig 
by  request  or  prayer. 

Impxtration  was  more  particniariy  used  in  our  sta- 
tutes for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church-of- 
fices in  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did  be- 
long to  the  disposal  of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons 
of  the  realm  $  the  penal^  whereof  is  the  same  with  that 
of  provisors,  25  Ed.  IlL 

IMPETUS,  in  Mechatnee,  the  force  with  which  one 
bodv  strikes  or  impels  another. 

IMPLICATION,  in  Law,  is  where  somethiuff  is 
implied  that  is  not  expressed  by  the  parties  themselves 
in  their  deeds,  contracts,  or  agreements. 

To  IMPLY,  or  Carry,  in  Music.  Theee  we  have 
used  as  synonymous  terms  in  that  article.  They  are 
intended  to  signify  those  sounds  which  onght  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
own  nature,  or  by  its  position  in  artificial  harmony. 
Thus  everv  note,  considered  as  an  independent  sound, 
may  be  said  to  carry  or  imply  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  is  to  say,  its  ocuve,  its  twelfth,  and  its  seven- 
teenth \  or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  same  sound,  when  considered  as  consti* 
tutinff  any  part  of  harmony,  is  subjected  to  other  laws 
and  diibrent  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  said  to 
carry  or  imply  such  simple  pounds,  or  complications  of 
sound,  as  the  preceding  and  subsequent  chords  adnut 
or  require.  For  these  the  laws  of  melody  and  har- 
mony must  be  consulted.    See  MxLODT  and  Har« 

MONT. 

IMPORTATION,  in  Commerce,  the  brin^g 
merchandise  into  a  kingdom  frem  foreign  coontrtes  \ 
in  contredistinction  to  exportation.  8m  Exporta- 
tion. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  importation,  see 
CuMtoimhouse  Laws. 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ecclesiaitical  action  hj 

which 
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position  which  «  btihop  lays  his  haod  on  the  bemd  of  a  person,         IMPOSTOR,  in  «  general  fcnie,  denotes  a  person  Impoitor 
,._.?_    __u — .?__    „! — *^„? 1.1 — i —     who  cheats  by  a  fictitious  character.    ^  I 


in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a  blessing. 
This  practice  is  also  frequently  observed  by  the  dissen* 
ten  at  the  ordination  of  their  ministers,  when  all  the 
ministers  present  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  oidaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a  blessing  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  some 
of  them  retain  as  an  ancient  practice,  justified  by  the 
example  of  the  apoetles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  oouYcyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  ceremony )  nor  do  they  consider  it  ae 
an  essential  part  of  ordination. 

Imposition  of  hands  was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  tntro* 
dnced  not  by  any  divine  authority,  hot  by  custom ;  it 
being  the  practice  among  those  people  whenever  they 
prayed  to  God  for  any  person  to  lay  their  hands  on  his 
head. 

Our  Saviour  observed  the  same  custom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  blessing  on  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  sick  \  adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apostles  likewise  laid  hands  on  thoie  upon  wmmi  they 
bestowed  the  ,Holy  Ghost.— The  priests  observed  tbs 
same  custom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body«-«^And  the  apostles  themselves  underwent  the 
imposition  of  hands  afresh  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  new  design.  In  the  ancient  church  impo- 
aation  of  hands  was  even  practised  on  ^nono  when 
they  married,  which  custom  the  Abyssinians  still  ob- 


serve. 


IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  is  not  possible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  effected.  A  proposition  is  said  to 
be  impossible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutu- 
ally destroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  con- 
ceived nor  united  together.  Thus  it  is  impossible  that 
a  circle  should  be  a  square }  because  we  conceive  clear- 
ly that  squareness  and  roundness  destroy  each  other  by 
the  contrariety  of  their  fijppire. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impossibilities,  pkgiieol  and 
mwraL 

Physical  impossibility  is  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature. 

A  thing  is  morally  impossible,  when  of  its  own  na- 
ture it  IB  possible,  but  yet  is  attended  with  such  diffi- 
cnlties,  as  that,  all  things  considered,  it  appears  im- 
possible. Thus  it  is  morally  impossible  that  all  men 
should  be  virtuous  \  or  that  a  man  should  throw  the 
same  number  with  three  dice  a  hundred  times  suc- 
cessively. 

A  thmg  which  is  impossible  in  law,  is  the  same  with 
a  thing  impossiUe  in  nature :  and  if  any  thing  in  a 
bond  or  deed  be  imnossible  to  be  done,  such  ^ntA^  &c. 
is  void.     21  Car.  I. 

IMPOST,  in  ArchiUcture^  a  capital  or  plinth,  to  H 
pillar  or  pilaster,  or  pier  that  supports  an  arch,  &c 
'  IlfPOST,  in  Xotir,  signifies  in  general  a  tribute  or 
custom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  signify  that 
tax  which  the  crown  receives  for  merchandises  import* 
ed  into  anjport  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHDME,  or  abscess,  a  collection  of  mat* 
ter  or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  owing  to 
an  obstrncttott  of  the  fluids  in  that  part,  which  makev 
tbcm  change  into  such  matter,  or  to  a  translation  of 
it  from  some  other  part  where  it  was  generated.  See 
toftOlRT  £fNfrJ^ 


Beifgmu  Impostors^  are  such  as  falsely  pretend  to^"JPJ|J*^ 
an  extraordinary  commission  from  heaven ;  and  who 
terrify  and  abuse  the  people  with  false  denunciations 
of  judgments.  These  are  punishable  in  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  infamous  corporal 
punishment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  ImonycT,  in  general,  de- 
notes want  of  strength,  power,  or  means,  to  perform 


anything. 
Divinei 


divines  and  philosophers  distinguish  two  sorts  of 
impotency  ^  natural  and  moral.  The  first  is  a  want  of 
some  physical  principle,  necessary  to  an  action  i  or  where 
a  being  IS  absolutely  defective,  or  not  free  and  at  liber- 
ty to  act :  The  second  only  imports  a  great  diiEculty ; 
as  a  strong  habit  to  the  contrary,  a  violent  passion,  or 
the  like. 

Imtotzkct  is  a  term  more  particularly  used  for  a 
natural  inability  to  coition*  Impotence  with  respect 
to  men  is  the  same  as  sterility  in  women  $  that  is,  an 
inability  of  propagating  the  species.  There  are  many 
causes  of  impotence }  as,  a  natural  defect  in  the  organs 
of  generation,  which  seldom  admits  of  a  cure :  acci- 
dents or  diseases ;  and  in  such  cases  the  impotence  may 
or  naay  not  be  remedied,  according  as  these  are  corabfo 
or  otherwise.— The  most  common  causes  are,  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  disease.  We  have 
instances,  however,  of  unfitness  for  ffeneratien  in  men, 
by  an  impediment  to  the  ejection  or  the  semen  in  coi- 
tion, from  a  wrong  direction  which  the  orifice  at  the 
vemrnontanfifH  got,  whereby  the  seed  was  thrown  up 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
such  a  difficulty  of  emission,  by  making  an  incision 
like  to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for 
the  stone. 

On  this  subject  we  have  some  curious  and  oriffinal 
observations  by  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Venereal  Disease  *•    He  considers  impo-*P.  101. 
tency  as  depending  upon  two  causes.    One  he  refers  to  6&€>  >d  edit, 
the  mind }  the  other  to  the  organs. 

1.  Asio  impotenof  depending  upon  the  mmJ,  he  ob- 
serves, that  as  the  **  parts  of  generation  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  or  support  of  the  individual,  but 
have  a  reference  to  something  else  in  which  the  mind, 
has  a  principal  concern  ^  so  a  complete  action  in  those 
parts  cannot  take  place  without  a  perfect  harmony  of 
body  and  of  mind  i  that  is,  there  must  be  both  a  power 
of  Iwdy  and  disposition  of  mind ;  for  the  mind  is  subject 
to  a  thousand  caprices,  which  afect  the  actions  of  these 
parts. 

**  Copulation  is  an  act  of  the  body,  the  spring  of 
in  the  mind }  but  it  is  not  volition  :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  mind,  so  is  the  act  per- 
fbrmeu.  To  perform  this  act  well,  the  body  should 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  should  be  perfectly  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  body ;  the  mind  should  be 
in  a  state  entirely  disengaffed  from  every  thing  else  : 
it  should  have  no  difficulties,  no  fears,  no  apprehen- 
sions, not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  act  well: 
for  e^n  this  anxiety  is  a  state  of  mind  different  from 
what  should  prevail }  there  should  not  be  even  a  fear 
that  the  mind  itself  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the  time 
the -act  should  be  ..performed.    Perhaps  110  function  of 
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Impoicney.  tlie  machine  depeads  so  mucli  upon  tlie  state  of  the 
mind  as  this.     -^ 

"  The  will  and  reasoning  faculty  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  powers  they  are  only  employed  in  the  act,  so 
fiir  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  use  of:  and  if  they 
ever  interfere,  ivhich  they  sometimes  do,  it  often  pro« 
duces  another  state  of  mind  which  destroys  that  which 
is  proper  for  the  performance  of  the  act ,  it  produces  a 
desire,  a  wish,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only  diffidence 
and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the  idea^of  a 
possihility  of  the  want  of  success,  ivhich  destroys  the 
proper  state  of  mind  or  necessary  confidence, 

**  There  is  perhaps  no  act  in  which  a  man  feels  him* 
self  more  interested,  or  is  more  anxious  to  perform  wellj 
his  pride  being  engaged  in  some  degree,  which  if  with- 
in certain  bounds  would  produce  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  an  act  depending  upon  the  will,  or  an  act  in  volun* 
tary  parts  ;  but  when  it  produces  a  state  of  mind  con* 
trary  to  that  state  on  which  the  perfection  of  the  act 
depends,  a  failure  must  be  the  consequence* 
'  "  The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per* 
forming  this  act  by  the  mind  being  under  the  above  in- 
fluence, but  also  by  the  mind  being,  though  perfectly 
confident  of  its  power,  yet  conscious  of  an  impropriety 
in  performing  it ;  this,  iu  many  cases,  produces  a  state 
of  mind  which  shall  take  away  all  power.  The  state  of 
a  man's  mind  respecting  his  sister  takes  away  all  powen 
.  A  conscientious  man  has  been  known  to  lose  his  powers 
on  finding  the  woman  he  was  going  to  be  connected 
with  unexpectedly  a  virgin* 

"  Shedding  tears  arises  entirely  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  although  not  so  much  a  compound  action  as  the 
act  in  question  j  for  none  are  so  weak  in  body  that  tbey 
cannot  shed  tears  ^  it  is  not  so  much  a  compound  action 
of  the  mind  and  strength  of  body  joined,  as  the  other 
act  is ;  yet  if  we  are  afraid  of  shedding  tears,  or  are 
desirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is  kept  up  through 
the  whole  of  an  affecting  scene,  we  certainly  shall  not 
shed  tears,  or  at  least  not  so  freely  as  would  have  hap- 
pened from  onr  natural  feelings. 

"  From  this  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  the 
mind  independent  respecting  the  act,  we  must  see  that 
it  may  very  often  happen  that  the  state  of  mind  will  be 
such  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  natural 
powers^  and  every  failure  increases  the  evil.  We  most 
also  see  from  this  state  of  the  case,  that  this  act  must 
be  often  interrupted  >  and  the  true  cause  of  this  inter* 
ruption  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  body  or  want  of  powers.  As  these  cases  do  not 
arise  from  real  inability,  they  fire  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  such  as  do ;  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
distingoish  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  mind 
respecting  this  act.  So  trifling  often  is  the  circum* 
stance  which  shall  produce  this  inability  depending  on 
the  mind,  that  the  very  desire  to  please  shall  have  that 
effect,  as  in  making  the  woman  the  sole  object  to  be 
gratified. 

**  Cases  of  this  kind  we  see  every  dayj  one  of  which 
I  shall  relate  as  an  illustration  of  this  subject,  and  also 
of  the  method  of  cure.— A  gentleosan  told  me,  that  he 
bad  lost  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour's  investiga- 
tion of  the  case,  I  made  out  the  following  facts :  that 
be  bad  at  unnecessary  times  strong  erections,  wbicb 
showed  that  he  bad  natorally  this  power}  that  the 
erections  were  accompanied  with  desire,  which  are  all 


the  natural  powers  wanted  ;  but  that  there  was  still  a  inpoteMv 
defect  somewhere,  which  I  supposed  to  be  from  the 
mind.  I  inquired  if  all  women  were  alike  to  htm  ?  his 
answer  was,  No  ;  some  women  he  could  have  connec- 
tion with  as  well  as  ever.  This  brouglit  the  defect, 
whatever  it  was,  into  a  smaller  compass ;  aod  it  appear^ 
cd  that  there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  in- 
ability, and  that  it  arose  from  a  desire  to  perform  the 
act  with  this  woman  well ;  which  desire  produced  in 
the  mind  a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  saccess,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  inability  of  performing  tl>e  act. 
As  this  arose  entirely  from  the  state  of  the  mind  produ- 
ced by  a  particular  circumstaocct  the  mind  was  to  be 
applied  to  for  tlie-  cure ;  and  I  told  him  that  be  might 
be  cured,  if  he  could  perfectly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
self-denial.  When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he  told 
roe  that  he  could  depend  upon  every  act  of  his  will  or 
resolution.  I  then  told  him,  that,  if  be  had  a  perfect 
confidence  in  himself  iu  that  respect,  he  was  to  go  to 
bed  to  this  woman,  but  first  promise  to  himself  tfa^t 
be  would  not  have  any  connection  with  her  for  six 
nights,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they 
would  J  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  also  to  let  me 
know  die  result.  About  a  fortnight  after,  he  told  me, 
that  his  resolution  had  produced  such  a  total  alteration 
in  the  state  of  his  mind,  that  the  power  soon  took 
place  }  for  instead  of  going  to  bed  with  the  fear  of  ina- 
bility, he  went  with  fears  that  he  should  be  possessed 
with  too  much  desire,  too  much  power,  so  as  to  become 
uneasy  to  him  \  which  really  happened  ;  for  be  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  shortened  the  Ume ;  and  when 
he  had  once  broke  the  spell,  the  mind  and  powers  went 
on  togetlier,  and  his  mind  never  returned  to  its  former 
state*" 

2.  0/impotency/rom  a  want  ofpr9per  correspwufanct 
betwe&n  the  actions  of  the  different  organs.  Onr  au- 
thor, in  a  former  part  of  bis  Ireatise,  when  considering 
the  diseases  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked, 
that  every  organ  in  an  animal  body,  without  exceptioni 
was  made  of  different  parts,  whose  functions  or  actions 
were  totally  different  from  one  another,  although,  all 
tending  to  produce  one  nltimate  effect.  In  all  such  or- 
gans, when  perfect  (he  observes),  there  is  a  succession 
of  motions,  one  naturally  arising  out  of  the  other,  which 
in  the  end  produces  the  ultimate  effect  ^  and  an  irregu- 
larity alone  in  these  actions  will  constitute  disease,  at 
least  will  produce  very  disagi-eeable  effects,  and  oftcd 
totally  frustrate  the  intention  of  the  organ.  This  prin« 
ciple  Mr  Hunter,  on  the  present  occasion,  applies  to 
the  "  actions  of  the  testicles  and  penis:  for  we  find  that 
an  irregularity  in  the  actions  of  these  parts  sometimes 
happens  in  men,  producing  impotence  \  and  something 
similar  probably  mi^  be  one  canee  of  barrenness  in  wo- 
men. 

**  In  men,  the  parts  subservient  to  generation  may  be 
divided  into  two  \  the  essential  and  the  accessory.  The 
testicles  are  the  essential ;  the  penis,  &c.  the  accessory. 
As  this  division  arises  from  theif  usee  or  actions  ia 
health,  which  exactly  correspond  with  one  another,  a 
want  of  exactness  in  the  correspondence  or  snsoeptibility 
of  those  actions  may  also  be  divided  into  two  :  where 
the  actions  are  reversed,  the  accessory  taking  place 
without  the  first  or  essential,  as  in  erections  of  the  penis, 
where  neither  the  mind  nor  tlie  testicles  are  stimulated 
to  action  J  and  the  second  is  where  the  testicles  perform 
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{MteMcv.  the  arition  orseeretion  too  readily  for  the  penis^  which 
has  not  a  correspoading  erection.  The  first  is  called 
priapism ;  and  the  second  is  what  onght  to  be  called^* 
mtnal  weakness, 

'*  The  mind  has  considerable  effect  on  the  correspon* 
dence  of  the  actions  of  these  two  parts ;  but  it  would 
appfar  in  many  instances,  that  erections  of  the  penis 
depend  more  on  the  state  of  the  mind  than  the  secretion 
of  the  semen  does  ;  for  many  have  the  secretion,  but 
not  the  erection ;  but  in  such,  the  want  of  erection  ap* 
pears  to  be  owini(  to  the  mind  only. 

'*  Priapism  often  arises  spontaneonsly  j  and  often 
from  ▼isible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  venereal 
gonorrhoea,  especially  when  violent.  The  sensation 
of  such  erections  is  rather  uneasy  than  pleasant ;  nor  is 
the  sensation  of  the  glans  at  the  time  similar  to  that  ari* 
sing  from  the  erections  of  desire,  but  more  like  to  the 
sensation  of  tbe  parts  immediately  after  coition.  Such 
as  arise  spontaneously  are  of  more  serious  consequence 
than  those  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed  probably 
from  causes  not  curable  in  themselves  or  by  any  known 
methods.  The  priapism  arising  from  inflammation  of 
the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  attended  with  nearly 
the  same  symptoms ;  but  generally  the  sensation  is  that 
of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  inflammation  of  the  parts. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  what  ia  said  of  priapism  is 
only  applicable  to  it  when  a  disease  in  itself,  and  not 
when  a  symptom  of  other  diseases,  which  is  frequently 
the  case. 

'*  The  common  practice  in  the  core  of  this  complaint 
is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and  strengthening  medicines; 
such  as  bark,  valerian,  musk,  camphor,  and  also  the 
cold  bath.  I  have  seen  good  effects  from  the  cold 
bath  \  bnt  sometimes  it  does  not  agree  with  the  consti- 
tution, in  which  case  I  have  found  the  warm  bath  of 
service.  Opiurh  appears  to  be  a  specific  in  many  cases ; 
frofD  which  circumstance  I  should  be  apt,  upon  the 
whole,  to  try  a  soothing  plan. 

'*  Seminal  weakness,  or  a  secretion  and  emission  of 
the  semen  withoLt  erections,  is  the  reverse  of  a  priapism, 
and  is  by  much  the  worse  disease  of  the  two.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  this  disease,  there  beings 
all  the  gradations  from  the  exact  correspondence  of  tho 
actions  of  all  the  parts  to  the  testicles  acting  alone  ;  in 
every  ease  of  the  disease,  there  is  too  quick  a  secretion 
and  evacuation  of  the  semen*  Like  to  the  priapism,  it 
does  not  arise  from  desires  and  abilities ;  although  when 
mild  it  is  attended  with  both,  but  not  iu  a  due  propor* 
lien  ;  a  very  slight  desire  often  prodooing  the  foil  ef- 
fect. The  secretion  of  the  semen  shall  be  so  quick, 
that  simpla  tboogbt,  or  even  toying,  shall  make  it 
iow. 

**  Dreans  have  prodoeed  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  same  night  \  and  even  when  the  dreams  have  been 
so  slight,  that  there  hat  been  no  consciousnesa  of  them 
when  the  ^leep  hat  been  broken  by  the  act  of  emission. 
I  have  known  ease*  where  the  testicles  have  been  so 
ready  to  secrete,  that  the  least  friction  on  the  glans  hat 


produced  an  emission  :  I  have  known  the  simple  action  iMpttcney. 
of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  effect,  and  that  re-  ■    ^    ■ 
peaitedly,  in  a  very  short  apace  of  time. 

**  A  young  man,  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  so  much  given  to  veoery  as  most  young 
men,  had  these  last  mentioned  complaints  upon  him. 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit ;  and 
if  he  walked  fast,  or  rode  on  horseback,  the  same  thing 
would  happen.  He  could  scarcely  have  connection 
with  a  woman  before  lie  emitted,  and  in  the  emission 
there  was  hardly  any  spasm.  He  tried  every  supposed 
strengthening  medicine,  as  also  the  cold  bath  and  sea- 
bathing, but  with  no  effect.  By  taking  20  drops  of 
laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night 
emissions  \  and  by  taking  the  same  quantity  in  tlie 
morning,  he  coold  walk  or  ride  without  the  before- 
mentioned  inconvenience.  I  directed  this  practice  to 
be  continued  for  some  time,  although  the  disease  did 
not  return,  that  the  paits  might  be  accustomed  to  this 
healthy  state  of  action  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  gentleman  is  now  well.  It  was  found  necessary,  at 
the  constitution  became  more  habituated  to  the  opiate, 
to  increase  the  dose  of  it. 

*'  The  spasms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  semen  in 
such  cases  are  extremely  slight,  and  a  repetition  of 
them  soon  takea  place  \  the  fir»t  emission  not  preventing 
a  second ;  the  constitution  being  all  the  time  but  little 
affected  (A).  When  the  tetticlet  act  alone,  without 
the  accessory  parts  taking  op  the  necessary  and  natural 
consequent  action,  it  is  still  a  more  melancholy  disease^} 
for  the  secretion  arises  from  no  visible  or  sensible  cause, 
and  does  not  give  any  visi|>Ie  or  sensible  effect,  but  runs 
off  similar  to  involuntary  stools  or  urine.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  semen  is  more  fluid  than  natural  in 
some  of  these  cases. 

*'  There  is  great  variety  in  the  diseased  actions  of 
these  parts  \  of  which  the  following  case  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  example.   A  gentleman  has  had  a  stricture 
in  the  urethra  for  many  years,  for  which  he  has  fre- 
quently used  a  bougie,  but  has  of  late  neglected  it.  He 
has  had  no  connection  with  women  for  a  considerable 
time,  being  afraid  of  the  consequences.     He  has  often 
in  his  sleep  involuntary   emissions,    which   generally 
awake  him  at  the  paroxysm  ;  but  what  surprises  liini . 
most  is,    that   often  he  has  such. without  any  semen 
passing  forwards  through  the  penis,  which  makes  him 
think  that  at  those  times  it  goes  backward  into  the 
bladder. '  This  is  not  always  the  case,    for  al  other 
times  the  semen  passes  forwards.     At  the  time    the 
semen  seems  to  pass  into  the  bladder,  he  has  the  erec- 
tion, the  dream ;  and  is  awaked  with  the  same  mode  - 
of  action,  the  same  sensation,  and  the  same  pleasure, 
as  when  it  passes  through  the  urethra,  whether  dream- 
ing or  waking.    My  opinion  is,  that  the  same  irritation, 
takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  without  the  se- 
men that  takes  place  there  when  the  semen  enters,  in 
consequence  of  all  tlie  natnral  preparatory  steps,  where- 
by the  very  same  actions  are  excited  as  if  it  came  into 

the 


(a)  '*  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  oonstitntion  is  commonly  affected  by  the  apasas  only,  and  in  pro- 
'portion  to  their  Tiolence,  independent  of  the  secretion  and  avaciiation  of  the  semen.  But  in  some  cases  even 
tfce  erection  going  off  without  the  spasms  on  the  emission,  shall  produce  the  same  debility  as  if  they  had  taken 
plaee.** 
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Inpouney  tbe  pu8»ge :  fnrai  wbich  OM  woddl  Mppote,  tbftt  eilber 
I  semen  »  net  secreledi  $  or  if  it  he,  that »  retrogrmde  ao- 
lmprcMiii|«tion  uket  place  in  the  netioos  of  the  ncceleratores  nri* 
nsB.  But  if  the  fint  be  the  cane,  then  we  maj  eoppoee, 
that  ID  the  natural  state  the  aetions  of  thoee  iMWclet  do 
not  arise  timplj  from  the  ttinolns  of  the  eemen  in  the 
party  bot  from  their  action  being  a  termiMOion  of  a 
preceding  one,  making  part  of  aierict  of  actione.  Thus 
they  may  depend  open  the  friction,  or  the  imaginatioa 
of  a  friction,  on  tbe  penis  )  the  testicles  not  doing  their 
part,  and  the  spasm  in  such  casei  arising  from  the 
friction  and  not  from  the  secretion.  la  many  of  those 
cases  of  irregalarity,  when  the  eteclion  b  net  strong,  it 
shall  ffo  off  witbottt  tbe  emission  $  and  at  other  times 
an  emisnon  shall  happen  almost  withoot  an  erection } 
bot  these  arise  not  from  debility,  bil  aflfections  of  the 
mind* 

**  In  many  of  the  preceding  cases,  washing^  the 
penis,  scrotnro,  and  periossiim,  with  cold  water,  is  of* 
ten  of  service ;  and  to  render  it  colder  than  it  is  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year,  common  salt  may  be  added  to 
it,  and  the  parU  waished  when  the  salt  is  aloMSt  dissoi- 
▼ed." 

Im POTENCY  is  a  canonical  disability,  to  avoid  nuuv 
riage  in  the  spiritual  cooit.  The  marriage  is  not  void 
ab  imiWf  bot  voidable  oply  by  sentence  of  separation 
doring  the  life  of  the  parties. 

IMPRECATION,  (derived  fimn  m,  and  prwcr, 
**  I  pray  }^)  a  cnrae  or  wish  that  some  evil  nmy  hefal 
any  one* 

The  ancients  had  their  goddesses  called  Jhyrseolmif  , 
in  Latin,  Dirm^  u  e*  Dsonms  tiw,  who  were  oopposed 
to  be  tbe  ezecotioners  of  evil  consciences*  They  were 
called  DiriB  in  heaven,  Fmru$  on  earth,  and  EfumenidgM 
in  hell.  The  Romans  owned  hot  three  of  these  /in- 
preeatwnSf  and  the  Greeki  only  two.  They  invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  venes  to  destroy  their 
enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child.    See  Conception. 

The  term  impregnatmm  is  also  used,  in  pharmacy,  for 
Gommonicatinff  tbe  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, 
whether  by  miztore,  ooction,  digestion,  &c 

IMPRESSING  SEAMEN.  Ilie  power  of  imptessbg 
sea-faring  men  for  the  sea  service  bv  the  king's  com* 
mission,  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dispute,  and  submit- 
ted to  with  great  reluctance  \  though  it  hath  very 
clearly  and  learnedly  been  shown  by  Sir  Bfichael  For- 
ster,  that  the  practice  of  impressing,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpose,  is  of  a  very 
ancient  date,  and  bath  been  nniformly  continued  by  a 
regular  series  of  precedents  to  the  present  time :  whence 
he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  hence,  that  no  statute  has  express- 
ly declared  this  power  to  be  in  tbe 'crown,  though  many 
of  them  verj  strongly  imply  it  The  statote  a  Rich.  II. 
G.  4.  fipeaks  of  marioer*  being  arrested  and  retained  for 
the  kine^  service,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and  prac- 
tised without  dispute  \  and  provides  a  remedy  against 
their  running  away.  By  a  later  statute,  if  any  water- 
'roan,  who  uses  the  river  Thames,  shall  hide  himself 
during  the  ezecntion  of  any  commission  of  pressing  ibr 
t  tbe  kiog^s  service,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  By 
:  another  (5  EUa.  c  5.)  no  fisherman  shall  be  taken  by 
the  qaeen*s  commission  to  serve  as  a  mariner ;  but  the 
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commission  shall  be  first  brought  to  two  justices  of  tl|c  ^^pi^iiitf 
peace,  inhabiting  near  the  sea  coast  wjiere  the  mariners        | 
are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  justices  may  Impriioo. 
choose  out  and  return  such  a  number  of  able-bodied     '"^** 
men,  as  in  tbe  commission  are  contained,  to  serve  her 
majesty.    And  by  others,  especial  protections  are  al- 
lowed to  seamen  in  particular  circumstances,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  impressed.    Ferrymen  are  also  said  to 
be  privileged  from  heing  impressed,  at  common  Ihw. 
All  which  do  most  evidently  imply  a  power  of  imprea- 
sing  to  reside  son»ewhere  \  and  if  anywhere,  it  most, 
from  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  king's  commission,  reside  in  the 
crown  ,alone«-— After  all,  however,  this  method  of  man- 
ning the  navy  is  to  be  considered  as  only  defensible 
from  public  necessity,  to  which  all  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way. 

The  following  persons  are  exempted  from  being  im- 
pressed: Apprentices  for  three  years  j  the  master, 
mate,  and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons^ 
of  vessels  emploved  in  tho  coal  trade  \  aU  nnder  iS 
years  of  age,  and  above  55  \  fiireigners  in  merchant- 
ships  and  privatotfs  \  landmen  betaking  themselves  ta 
sea  for  two  years  \  seamen  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  and 
harpooners,  employed,  dnring  the  interval  of  the  fishing 
season,  in  the  coal-tnde,  and  giving  security  to  go  to 
the  fishing  next  season* 

IMPRESSION  U  applied  to  the  species  of  objccU 
which  are  supposed  to  Baakesome  mark  or  impression  on 
the  senses,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripate- 
tics assert,  that  bodies  emit  speciee  resembling  them, 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  common  srasornow,  and  they 
are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  active  intellect  ^  and^ 
when  thns  spiritualized,  are  called  tatpreMmm^  or  cv- 
fre99  tpecigSt  as  being  expressed  firom  the  othm. 

Impression  also  denotes  the  MfiUen  of  a  book,  re- 
garding the  mechanical  part  only  \  wherMs  edMm^  he- 
sides  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cooected 
or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c  to  render 
the  work  more  useful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  state  of  a  person  restrain* 
ed  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  custody  of  an- 
other. 

^  No  person  is  to  be  imprisoned  hot  as thelaw  directs^ 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  ooort  of  record^ 
or  by  lawful  warrant  >  or  the  king's  process,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.  And  at  common  law^ 
a  person  could  not  he  imprisoned  unless  he  were  guilty 
of  some  force  and  violence  for  which  his  body  waa 
subject  to  imprisonment,  as  one  of  the  highest  execn- 
tions.  Where  the  law  gives  pow^  to  imprison,  in 
such  case  it  is  justifiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
poifuance  of  a  statnte  exactly  pvrsnes  the  statute  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it }  fiir  otherwise  it  will  be  deem- 
ed false  imprisonment,  and  of  consegnence  it  is  unjusti- 
fiable. Every  warrant  q£  commitment  for  imprisoning 
a  person  ought  to  run,  '*  till  delivered  by  dun  course 
of  law,"  and  **  not  until  &rther  order  ^**  which  baa 
been  held  ill :  and  thus  it  also  is,  where  one  is  impri- 
soned on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  cause  for 
which  he  is  committed.    See  Aurzst  and  CoMMrr- 

MENT. 

False  iMPMiaoNMMNT.  Every  confinement  of  the 
person  is  an  imprisooment»  whetiier  it  be  in  a  common 
prison,  or  in  a  private  house,  or  in  the  stocks,  or  even 
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mpriioa.  by  farciblr  detaining  one  in  ttie  puUio  ttweU.  Un- 
hwfal  wJaUe  tmpnwnmtni  oonsitU  in  tuck  confinement 
or  detention  without  sufficient  antheritf  :  which  antho* 
[^  ritT  mnj  nriM  either  from  tome  proceM  from  the  ooortt 
of  justice ;  or  from  some  warrant  from  a  legal  power  to 
commit,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  ezpresaing  the 
cause  of  such  coi^mltment )  or  from  some  other  special 
canse  warranted,  for  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  either 
hj  common  law  or  act  of  parliament  \  such  as  the  ar* 
vesting  of  a  felon  hy  a  private  person  without  warrant, 
the  impressing  of  mariners  ibr  the  public  service,  or  the 
apprehending  of  waggoners  for  misbehaviour  in  the 
public  highways*  False  imprisonment  also  may  arise 
tiy  executing  a  lawful  warimnt  or  process  at  an  unlawful 
time,  as  on  a  Sunday  >  or  in  a  place  privileged  from 
•rrests,  as  in  the  verge  of  the  king's  coot.  This 
OS  the  injury.  The  rnnedy  is  of  two  sorts  \  the  one 
Ttmning  the  injury,  the  other  making  Miitfaetwn  for 

It. 

The  means  of  rfmoving  the  aetnat  injury  of  false  in* 
prisonment  are  fourfold :  !•  By  writ  of  Mainprize. 
1.  By  writ  Ds  Odio  ti  Atia.  3.  B j  writ  De  HoMiKE 
Xephgiand^,  4*  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  See 
those  articles. 

The  $aiiMftteUiry  remedy  for  this  injury  of  false  impri* 
sonment,  is  by  an  action  of  trespass  vitt  armit^  usually 
-  called  on  action  qfjhite  imprisonmeni  ;  which  is  gene* 
Tally,  and  almost  nnavuidably,  accompanied  with  a 
charge  of  HMOlt  and  battcfy  also;  and  therein  the  party 
shall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  received ) 
and  also  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  injuries  eom- 
mitted  with  force,  ttviet  artnh^  liable  to  |iay  a  fine 
to  the  king  ferthe  violsAion  of  the  public  peace. 

IMPROMPTU,  or  IvPROimu,  a  Latin  word  fre- 
quently used  among  the  French,  and  sometimes  in  £ttg« 
lish,  to  signify  a  piece  made  off^band,  or  extempore^ 
ivithoot  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and  vi« 
yacity  of  inngination. 

nlPAOB  ATION,  in  Scoii  Law,  the  uame  of  any 
action  brought  for  setting  any  deed  or  writing  aside  up- 
on the  head  of  forgery. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecdestastical  law.  See 
Appropkiatiov. 

IMPULSION,  in  Meckanieai  PkOuophg,  a  term 
employed  for  expressing  a  supposed  peculiar  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  body,  by  which  a  moving  body  changes 
the  motion  of  anoither  body  by  hitting  or  striking  it. 
The  plainest  case  of  this  action  is  when  a  body  in  mo- 
tion hits  another  body  at  rest,  and  pots  it  in  motion  by . 
the  stroke.  The  body  thns  put  in  motion  is  said  to  be 
IMPELLED  by  the  other ;  and  this  way  of  producing 
motion  is  called  xmpvlstok,  to  distingui«h  it  mm  pres- 
sion;  thrustikg,  or  protrubi ok,  by  which  we  posh 
a  body  from  its  place  without  striking  it.  The  term 
has  been  mdoalYy  extended  to  every  change  of  motion 
occasioned  by  the  collision  of  bodies.  See  Mecha* 
Rics. 

IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  is  any  legal  de- 
iSlement.  Of  these  there  were  seversl  soru.  Some 
were  voluntsxr,  as  the  tooching  a  dead  body,  or  any 
Rsimal  that  died  of  itself,  or  any  creature  "diat  was 
esteemed  unclean ;  or  the  touching  0nngs  holy,  by  one 
^o  was  not  dean,  or  was  not  a  priest ;  the  toudhiqg 
tme  who  bad  a  leprosy,  one  who  had  a  gmiurnicsa,  or 
ifbo  was  pcfloted  by  11  dead  carcnoy  €cc«    Bouie times 
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these  imparities  wero  involootary )  as  when  any  one  luinujiy 
ioadvortootly  touched  bom^s,  or  a  sepulchre,   or  any        | 
thing  polluted }  or  fell  into  such  diseases  as  pollute,  as  ^Junity. 
the  leprosy,  &c.  ' 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch- 
ed any  thing  unclean,  contracted  alfto  a  kind  of  impuri- 
ty, and  in  some  cases  eommunicated  it  to  others. 

These  legal  pollutions  wen  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  lasted  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
person  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
cither  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  so,  or  washed 
himself  and  his  clothea  Kparately.  Other  pollutions 
cfontinued  seven  days,  as^at  which  was  contracted  by 
touching  a  dead  bsdy.  That  of  women  in  their  month- 
ly courses  lasted  till  this  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  lasted  40  or  50  days  \  as  that  of  women  who 
were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  sAer  the  birth  of  a  girl. 
Others  again  lasted  till  the  person  wns  cured. 

Many  of  these  pollotions  were  expiated  by  sacrifices; 
and  others  by  a  oeiiain  water  or  ley  made  with  the 
Rshes  of  a  red  heifer,  sacrificed  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. When  the  leper  was  cored,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  oflbrod  a  sacrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed  and  the  other  set  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had'  been  piesent  at  a  fu- 
neral, was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pssn  of  denlh.  The  wenmn  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  tortle-and  «  bmb  for  her  ex- 
piation }  mr  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

These  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Moses  has  ex- 
pi^ssstd  with  the  greateot  accuracy  and  care,  wera  only 
figurss  of  other  more  important  impurities,  such  as  the 
sins  and  iniquities  committed  against  God,  or  faults 
committed  against  our  neighbour.  The  saints  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament  were  somUo  of  this ;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gospel,  has  strongly  inculcated,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  such  inward  pollu- 
tions as  infect  the  soul,  and  are  violations  of  justice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  some- 
thing  to  the  aecount  of  one  which  belong  to  another : 
thus,  the  assertors  of  original  sin  maintain,  that  Adam^s 
sin  is  imputed  to  all  his  posterity. 

In  the  same  sense,  the  righteoosaesa  and  merits  of 
Christ  are  imputed  to  true  believers* 
INACCESSIBLE,  something  that  mmnot  be  ap. 

proacbed,  bt  reason  of  intervening  obstacles,  as  a  river, 

rock,  &c.   It  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  heights  and 

distances.    See  MEKsoRATiolf." 

INACHUS,    founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Ar|os,  . 
x8c6  B.  C.    See  Aroos. 
INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  le^lly 

alienated  or  made  over  to  another :  thus  the  dominiona  - 

of  the  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  estates  of 

a  minor,  &c.  are  inalienable,  otherwiso-tban  with  a  re-  > 

serve  of  the  right  of  redemptiso*'^. 
INANIMATE,  a  body  that hir either  lost  iU  soul^r 

or  that  is  not  of  a  oatur^oapaUe  of  having  any. 
INANITION;  amoag  phyriciaiis,  denotes  the  sUie 

of  the  otomaeh  when  amp^,  in  ^ppomtion  *to  swple- 

tion.'       _____ 
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Intniij    tolote  vacottj,  and  impii^s  the  absence  of  all  body  and 

i        matter  wbatsoevery  to  that  nothing  remaina  bat  mere 
lacarna.   ,^,^5^^ 

tion.  INARCHING,  in  Gardening,  a  method  of  graft, 

ing,  commonly  called  grafting  by  approach.     See  Gak- 
DEMING  Index, 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  empe- 
ror or  king,  or  the  consecration  of  a  prelate :  so  called 
from  the  ceremonies  nsed  by  the  Romans,  when  they 
were  received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  nrinces  of  the  blood.  Pe- 
dro de  Cteca,  in  his  Chronicnes  of  Peru,  gives  the  ori- 
gin of  the  incas  ^  and  says,  that  that  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  dissension,  and  the  most  dreadful  disorders,  till  at 
la-H  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangocapa  ;  of  this  person  the  Peruvians  relate  many 
wonderful  stories.  He  built  the  city  of  Cusco,  made 
Uwt|  established  order  and  harmony  by  bis  wise  regu- 
lations; and  he  and  his  descendants  took  the  name 
of  f'furo,  which  signifies  king  or  great  lord.  These  in- 
ca9  became  so  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  country  from  Pasto  to  Chili,  and  from 
the  river  Maule  on  the  south  to  the  river  Augasmago 
on  the  north ;  these  two  rivers  forming  the  bounds 
of  their  empire,  which  extended  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred leagues  in  length.  This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di- 
visions between  Inca  Goascar  and  Atabalipa  :  which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  country,  and  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas. 
See  Peru. 

INCAMERATION,  a  term  used  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope*s  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac- 
companied with  a  formula  of  words,  and  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  raising  devils,  spirits,  &c.  See  Charm, 
&c. 

INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  x.  The  want  of  a  dispensation  for  age  in  a  mi- 
nor, for  legitimation  in  a  bastard,  and  tbe  like  :  this 
renders  the  provision  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original. 
2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which  annul  provisions 
at  first  valid. 

INCARNATION,  in  Theology,  signifies  the  act 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  assumed  the  human  na- 
ture \  or  the  mystery  by  which  Jesus  Christ,  the  eter- 
nal word,  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  our  salvation.  The  era  used  among  Chris* 
tians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time  of 
the  incarnation,  that  is,  of  Christ's  conception  in  the 
virgin's  womb. 

This  era  was  first  established  by  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  rixth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Dioclesian  had  been  in  use. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  considered,  that  the 
years  of  a  man's  life  were  not  numbered  from  tbe  time 
of  his  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth  :  which 
occasioned  them  to  postpone  the  beginning  of  this  era 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Dio- 
nysius entire  in  every  thing  else. 

At  Rome  they  reckon  their  years. from  the  incar- 
nation or  bjrth  of  Christ,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of 
Decemberi  which  custom  has  obtained  from  the  year 
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1431.  la  France,  and  several  other  countries,  they  also  iacsnt« 
reckon  from  tbe  incarnation:  but  then  they  differ  tisa 
from  each  ether  in  the  day  of  tbe  incarnation,  fixing 
it,  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the 
birth,  but  conception  of  onr  Saviour  j  though  the 
Florentinea  retain  the  day  of  tbe  birth,  and  begin  their 
year  from  Christmas. 

Incarnation  (formed  from  in  and  caro  «  flesh,^') 
in  Surgery,  signifies  the  healing  and  filling  up  of  ulcera. 
and  wounds  with  new  flesh.     See  Surgery. 

INCARNATIVES,  in  Surgery,  medicines  which 
were  supposed  to  assist  nature  in  filling  up  wounda  or 
ulcers  with  flesh. 

INCENDIARY,  in  Low,  is  applied  to  one  wh* 
is  guilty  of  maliciously  setting  fire  to  another's  dwell- 
ing-house, and  all  outhouses  that  are  parcel  theieo^ 
thougb  not  contiguous  to  it,  or  under  the  same  roof, 
as  bams  and  stables.  A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  by  actually  setting  fire  to  a  house,  unless  it  a^* 
solutely  burns,  does  not  fall  within  the  description  of 
incendit  et  comlmssit*  But  the  burning  and  consuming 
of  any  part  is  sufficient ;  though  the  fire  be  afterwards 
extinguished.  It  must  also  fee  a  malicious  burning 5 
otherwise  it  is  only  a  trespass.  This  offence  is  called 
arson  in  our  law. 

Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  wrttt  to 
be  burnt.  Qui  tedes,  aeervumque  Jrumenti  juxta  dor 
mum  positum  sciens,  prudensque  dolo  maio,  combusserit, 
vinctus  igni  necatur. 

The  punishment  of  arson  was  death  by  our  anciei^ 
Saxon  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  constitutions ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  1.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  stat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  niade  the  wilfMl 
burning  of  houses,  under  special  circumstances,  high 
treason  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 
acts  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  This  offsnco 
was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VUl.c.  l. 
which  statute  was  repealed  by  i  Edw.VLc  12.:  an^ 
arson  was  held  to  be  ousted  of  clergy,  with  respect  to 
the  principal,  by  inference  from  the  stat.  4  and  5  P. 
and  M.  c.  4.  which  expressly  denied  it  to  the  accessory  & 
though  now  it  is  expressly  denied  to  the  principal  also, 
by  0  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

INCENSE,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  Materia  Mi' 
dica,  &c.  a  dry  resinous  substance,  known  among  ai)* 
thors  by  the  names  THUS  and  OJLIBANUM. 

Incense  is  a  rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagana 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  atill  perfume  their  temples, 
altars,  &c.— The  i?ord  comes  from  the  Latin  incen^ 
sum,  q.  d.  burnt;  as  taking  the  effect  for  the  thing  it- 
self. 

The  burning  of  incense  made  part  of  the  daily  sei;- 
vice  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church.  The  priests  drew 
lots  to  know  who  should  offer  it :  the  destined  person 
took  a  large  stiver  dish,  in  which  was  a  censer  foil  of 
incense  \  and  being  accompanied  by  Another  priest 
carrying  some  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  th« 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  lo  the  peo- 
ple, they  struck  upon  an  instrument  of  brass  placed 
between  the  temple  and  the  alur  \  and  being  returned 
to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 
went  away.  Then  the  offerer  of  incense  hnving  sai|l 
a  prayer  to  two,  waited  the  signal,  which  waa  the 
burning  of ihe  holocaust;  immediately  opon  which  he 
set  fire  to  the  incense,  the  whole  jnokitude  continniqg 
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icMte    iUI  (he  time  in  prayer*     The  quantity  of  incense  ofler- 
I         ed  each  day  was  half  a  pound  in  the  rooming  and  as 
iGoltt.  „,ach  at  night. 

One  reason  oF  this  continnal  baming  of  incense  might 
be,  that  the  mnltitude  of  victims  that  were  continnully 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  sniell  like  a 
slanghter- house,  and  consequently  have  inspired  the 
comers  rather  with  disgust  and  aversion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree- 
able fragrance  of  those  perfumes. 

INCEPTIVE,  a  word  used  by  Dr  Wallis  to  ex- 
press such  moments,  or  first  principles,  which,  though 
of  no  magnitude  themselves,  are  yet  capable  of  produ« 
cing  such  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  it- 
self, but  is  inceptive  of  a  line  which  it  produces  by  its 
motion.  So  a  line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
inceptive  of  breadth;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo- 
tion, of  producing  a  surface  which  has  breadth,  &c* 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
persons  who  are  related  in  a  degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  country* 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
permitted  between  kinsfblks,  to  the  end  that  the  af- 
fection to  necessary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 
by  this  doable  tie :  yet  the  rules  of  the  church  have 
formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  seventh 
degree ;  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 
or  foorth  deg^e. 

Most  nations  look  on  incest  with  horror,  Persia  and 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  history  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  those  conntriet  we  meet  with  instances  of  the 
brother^s  marrying  the  sister ;  the  reason  was,  because 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  subjects,  and  still  more  so  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

*  IscBSTf  Spiritual^  a  crime  committed  in  like  manner 
between  persons  who  have  a  spiritual  alKance  by  means 
of  baptism  or  confirmation. 

Sptritoal  incest  is  also  understood  of  b  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  daughter ; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  tbe,  other. 

Such  a  spiritual  incest  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  tliese  benefices  vacant. 

INCH,  a  well*known  measure  of  length  *,  being  the 
twelfth  psfft  of  a  foot,  and  equal  to  three  barley-corns  in 
length. 
IvcnoJCandley  (sale  by).  See  Cakdle. 
Inch  (contracted  from  the  Gaelic  tmiff,  ''  an 
island*0»  *  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  different 
places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

iKCvCoim^otCohimba^  the  isle  of  Columba,  an  island 
situated  in  the  frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
iat  its  monastery.    See  Forth. 

This  monastery  was  founded  about  1123,  by  Alex-^ 
ander  I.  on  the  following  occasion.  In  passing  the  frith 
of  Forth  be  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
tdreve  bim  to  this  island,  where  he  met  with  the  most 
liospitable  reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  residing 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who,  for  tbe  three 
days  that  tbe  king  remained  there  tempest-bound,  en- 
tertained him  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few 
ehoU-fisb.  His  majesty,  from  tbe  sense  of  the  danger 
he  bad  escaped,  and  in  gratitude  to  Ate  saint  to  whom 
VoL.XI.r«rtL  t 
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be  attributed  his  safety,  vowed  some  token  of  respect ;  ineb  G*lm 
and  accordingly  founded  here  a  moaastery  of  Angus-  U 
tines,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.  Allan  do  Mor-  loohoativ* 
timer,  lord  of  Aberdour,  who  attended  Edward  IIL  in .  ^"*"'  ^ 
bis  Scotch  expedition,  bestowed  half  of  those  lands  on  ' 
the  monks  of  this  island,  for  tbe  privilege  of  a  family 
burial-place  in  their  church.  Tbe  buildings  made  in 
consequence  of  tbe  piety  of  Alexander  were  very  con- 
siderable. There  are  still  to  be  seen  a  large  squaire 
tower  belonging  to  tbe  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
and  of  several  other  buildings.  The  wealth  of  this 
place  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  proved  so  strong  a 
temptation  to  his  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to 
suppress  all  the  horror  of  sacrilege  and  respect  to. the 
sanctity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  English  landed,  and 
spared  not  even  tbe  furniture  more  immediately  conse- 
crated to  divine  worship*  But  due  vengeance  overtook 
.  them  'y  for  in  a  storm  which  instantly  followed,  many  of 
them  perished  ;  those  who  escaped,  struck  with  tbe 
justice  of  the  judgment,  vowed  to  make  ample  recom- 
pense to  the  injured  saint.  The  tempest  ceased  -,  and 
tbey  made  the  promised  atonement.— The  Danish  mo- 
nument, figured  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  building,  on  a  rising  ground*  It 
is  of  a  rigid  form,  and  the  surface  ornamented  with 
scale-like  figures.  At  each  end  is  the  representation  of 
a  human  bead. 

JyexriTrf/A,  a  small  island  situated  in  tbe  same  fritb, 
midway  between  tbe  port  of  Leith  and  Kingbom  on 
tbe  opposite  shore*    See  Forth. 

This  island  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gal- 
lant Keith,  who  so  greatly  signalized  himself  by  his 
valour  in  10 10,  in  .the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus, 
against  tbe  Danes  \  after  which  be  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Kleith,  in  Lothian,  and  this  little 
isle.  In  1 549  the  Eufflisb  fleet,  sent  by  Edward  VI. 
to  assist  the  lords  of  tbe  congregation  against  the 
queen-dpwager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify  this 
island,  of  tbe  importance  of  which  tbey  grew  sen- 
sible after  their  neglect  of  securing  the  port  ofLeitb, 
so  lately  in  their  power.  They  left  here  fire  com- 
panies to  cover  the  workmen  onder  the  oomaand  of 
Cotterel ;  ^  but  their  operations  were  soon  interrupted 
by  M.  Desse,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who 
took  the  place,  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  English.  The  Scots  kept  possession  for  some  years  \ 
but  at  last  the  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  use  to  tbe 
former.  The  French  gave  it  tbe  oameofZV^  de^ 
ehevatutf.  from  its  property  of  soon  fattening  horses. 
—In  14979  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  patients 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tsansported 
there,  to  prevent  their  disease  from  spreading,  ne  ftmi 
dgtriminiire^pmbkeac^pereim  A  lightboase,  which  most 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  shipping  which  frequent 
the  Forth,  was  erected  in  1803. 

IifCH  Garvie^  a  small  island,  also  lytog  in  (be  frith 
of  Forth,  near  Qneensferry.    See  Forth. 

INCHANTMENT.    See  Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE,  a  term  signifying  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  or  action  \  the  sane  with  what  is  otherwise 
called  ittcepiive. 

IvcaoATirM  verbis  denote^  aoeocdiag  to  Priscian  and 
other  gramonrianti  Tciba  thai  arc  chincCcrised  by  the 
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Incbo^tive  termiMtioii  ieo  or  «0»r,  tdd«d  to  their  prinitives;  m 
B  augesco  from  oygtQ^  eaksfo  from  caUo^  dulc€$e9  fron 
Iiic^i|b;tt.  fiuUis^  irascor  from.Av,  &o. 

INCIDENCE,  denotes  tbe  direeiioQ  io  which  ooe 
body  etrikee  oa  aAothor*   See  OfTico  and  Mechanics. 

Aiigle  oflNcoMNCM*    See  Amoi*E. 

INCl£>ENT9  in  a  general  •eneoi  denotes  an  efenti 
or  a  partionlar  eiroomstanee  of  floaie  event.  ^ 

Incident,  mi  Imw^  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another  that  is  ntore  worthy  or  principal. 
A  eoort  baron  ia  inseparably  inoident  to  a  manor }  and 
a  court  of  pie  powders  to  a  fair.     . 

Incwknt  DUigeneet  in  Scots  Law^  a  warrant  grant- 
ed by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  session  for  citing 
witnesses  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  production  of 
any  writing  necessary  for  preparing  the  cause  for  a 
final  determination,  or  before  it  goes  to  a  general 
prac^. . 

Incident,  in  a  poem,  4s  an  episode,  or  particular 
action,   joined  to  tim  principal  action,   or  depending 

on  it. 

A  good  comedy  is  to-be  foil  of  agreeable  incidents, 
which  divert  the  spectators,  and  form  the  intrigue. 
The  poet  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  such  inei^ 
dents  as  are  ensceptible  of  ornament  suitable  to  tJio 
nature  of  his  poem.    Tbe  variety  of  incidents  well  con- 


fable."  &£  SlageUan  confirms  this  opinion  of  Croo* 
stedt^s,  and  informs  us  that  senile  of  the  Bomans  also 
inclosed  dead  bodies  in  cloth  of  tliis  kind.  In  the  year 
Z756  or  1757  he  tells  us,  that  he  saw  a  large  piece  of 
asbestos  ck>^h  found  in  a  stone  tomb,  with  the  ashee  of 
a  lioman,  as  appeared  by  tbe  epitaph.  It  was  kepC| 
with  the  tomb  also,  if  our  author  remembers  rightly, 
in  the  right  hand  wing  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Bome« 
The  under*ltbrarian,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  io* 
combustible,  lighted  a  candle,  and  let  some  drops  of 
wax  fall  oa  the  cloth,  which  he  set  on  fire  with  a  eandie 
id  his  presence  without  any  detriment  to  the  cloth.  Ita 
texture  was  coarse,  but  much  softer  than  he  could  have 
expected. 

iNCOMfiusTiBLE,  something  that  cannot,  he  bomt  ov 
consumed  by  fire.    See  Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  Gfiometry, 
used  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  no  common  measure,  how  small  soever,  that  will 
exactly  measure  them  both.  And  in  general,  two- 
quantities  are  said  to  be  incommensurable,  when  no 
third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an.aliquot  part  of 
both. 

Incomumnsumamls  Numbers^  are  snch  as  have  no 
common  divisor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannotsubsist  with 


ducted  makes  the  beauty  of  an  heroic   poem,   which  *  another  without  destroying  it :  thus  cold  and  heat  am 


ought  always  to  take  in  a  certain  number  of  incidents 
to  suspend  the  catastrophe,  that  would  otherwise  break 
out  too  soon. 

INCINERATION,  (derived  from  in,  and  cimis, 
*'  ashes,**)  in  chemistry,  the  reduction  of  any  substance 
into  ashes  by  burning. 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cots 
or  divides :  thus,  the  Awe  teeth  are  called  denta  inctsivif 
or  cutters }  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature,  in* 
cidents,  or  incisive  medicines. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yam. 

INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  used  by 
mathematicians,  and  signifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to* 
Ifards  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  angle. 

Inclination,  in  a  moral  sense.    See  Appetite. 

INCLINED  PLANE,  in  Mechamies,  one  that  makes 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  horixoo.    See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  inoog,  is  applied  to  a  person 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  wooid  not  be  known : 
bnt  is  nwre  particniarly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  eiiter  towns,  or  walk  the  streets,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  osval  maifcs  of  their  distino* 
tion  and  qnality* 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  cloth.  See  Asbestos,  Mi* 
KSEALOOT  Imfctf.  On  this  Croastedt  observes,  that 
the  natural  store  of  the  nsbosti  is  in  propertien  to  their 
economical  nse,  both  being  very  inconsiderable.  **  It 
is  an  old  tradition  (says  be),  that  in  former  ages  they 
snade  cloths  of  the  fibrous  neheeti,  which  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  tbo  word  hj/$ntsi  bnt  it  is  not  very  pro* 
bable,  since  if  one  may  oonclode  from  some  trifles  aow 
made  of  it,  as  bags,  ribbons,  and  other  tbiag,  soch  a 
dress  could  nekfaor  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  nor 
be  of  any  conveniency  or  advantage.  It  is  mere  pro* 
bable  that  the  Soytbians  dressed  their  dead  bodses  which 
ivem  to  bo  hnsnod,  in  a  dotii  manofiKlnred  of  this 
ntonoi   nnd  this  perhaps  fans  occasioned  tbe  above 


incompatible  in  the  same  subject,  the  stroi|gest  over* 
Qoming  and  expelling  the  weakest. 

INCONTINENCE,  inordinacy  of  the  soxoal  np» 
petite  *,  lust.  It  is  the  opposite  of  ohastity,  SeoCUAO* 
TiTT  and  Continence. 

^  Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  of  divem 
kinds  \  as  in  cases  of  bigamy,  rapes,  sodomy,  or  boggery, 
getting  bastards ;  all  which  are  punished  by  stntotc. 
See^25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  18  Elia.  cap.  7.  i  Jac*  L 
cap.  II.  locontinency  of  priests  is  punishable  by  tbn 
ordinary,  by  imprisonment,  gcc.  I  Hen.  VIL  cap.  4^ 

Incontikekce,  in  Medicine^  signifies  an  inability 
in  any  of  the  organs  to  retain  what  should  not  be  die* 
charged  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  It  if 
most  frequently  applied  to  an  involantary  di^argo  of 
urine.     See  ^I£DICINE  Indes. 

INCORPORATION,  in  Pkarmaty,  is  the  rednc* 
tion  of  dry  substances  to  the  consistence  of  a  pnalo,  by 
the  admixture  of  some  fluid  :  thus  pilk,  holes,  &c« 
are  made  by  incorporation. 

IscoRPOBdTiOH^  or  Bodif^CoTporaU.  SeoCouoftA* 

TION. 

INCORPOBEAL,  spiritual  >  a  tUng,  or  snbetnoor, 
which  has  uo  body.  Thus  the  sonl  of  man  is  incof* 
noreal,  and  may  subsist  independent  of  the  body.  See 
Metaphtsics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cnnnot  U  ooiw 
ropted.    Thns  spiritual  substnncee,  as  angels,  hnmnn 
souls,  &c  and  tlm  also,  glass,  goM,  mercury,  &eu  any . 
ho  called  tHcorruptible* 

INCOKRUPTIBLES,  iNconupTiniLEs,  the  nmno 
of  n  sect  which  sprung  out  of  the  EntychianSi^— Their 
distioguishiiig  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jeena  Christ 
was  inoonruptiUe  9  by  which  they  meant,  timt  nfhsr 
and  from  the  time  wherein  he  wns  formed  in  tho 
womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  apsceptsUn.  of 
any  change  or  alleintion  (  not  even  of  nuF^jaaUiBal.nod 
fnnocent  passions,  as  of  hnogeri  thioity  K^en  iboit  bo 
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eMMpil.  Ate  wUboaC  ttiy  ocesskm,  before  his  deaths  as  well  as 
Mji       aftte  his  resorreetion.    And  hence  it  was  that  tbey 

A    •-^i**^  *^**'  name. 

idcatow.}     INCRAS8ATING,  in  1?karmaey,  &c.  the  ren- 

deriDg  of  fldids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  9nb« 
itaoces  less  floidi  or  by  the  evaporation  of  tht  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  action  of  a  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.     See  Hatchii7G. 

INCUBUSy  Night-mare,  a  disease  consisting  in 
an  oppression  of  the  breast,  so  very  violent,  that  the 
patient  cannot  speak  or  even  breathe.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  tncubare^  to  *'  lie  down*'  on 
«ny  thing  and  press  it:  the  Greeks  call  it  i^i*Xl4f 
q.  d.  sttiUttor^  **  leaper,'*  or  one  that  msheth  on  a  per- 
ion. 

In  this  disease  the  senses  are  not  qnite  lost,  bnt 
drowned  and  astonished,  as  is  the  understanding  and 
imagination  ;  so  that  the  patient  seems  to  think  some 
huge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  strangle  him. 
'Cliildren  are  very  liable  to  this  distemper  \  oo  are  fad 
people,  and  men  of  much  study  and  application  of 
mind :  by  reason  the  stomach  in  all  these  finds  some 
•difficolty  in  disestion. 

INC(JMB£NT,  a  clerk  or  minister  who  is  resident 
cm  bis  benefice ;  he  is  called  infumbent^  because  he 
does,  or  at  least  ought  to,  bend  bis  whole  stody  to  di«- 
-cbarge  the  core  of  his  church. 

INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  their 
bending  ont  of  a  rectilinear  sttaight  course,  occasioned 
i}y  refraction.    See  Optics. 

INCU9|  in  Anatomy^  a  bone  of  the  Internal  ear, 
somewhat  resembling  one  of  the  anterior  dentes  mo- 
lares.    See  Akatomy,  N^  141. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a  term  in  law  for  what  cannot 
be  defeated  or  made  void  ^  as  an  indefeasible  estate  of 
•inheritance,  &c. 

INDEFEASIBLE  Right  to  the  TArone*     See  Hers* 

DTTAEY  Riftht, 

INDEFINITE,  that  which  hath  no  certain  bounds, 
-or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 

Ikd£F1KITE,  in  Grammar^  is  understood  of  nourts, 
'pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  &c.  which  are 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate  sense,  and  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circumstance. 

INDELIBLE,  something  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaced, 

INDEMNITY,  in  £atr,  the  saving  harmless  \  or  A 
'writing  to  afecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  ensoe  from  any  act. 

INDENTED,  in  Heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  Ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  Saw. 

INDENTURE,  in  Law,  a  writing  which  com^ 
prises  some  contract  between  two  at  least  \  being  in- 
dented- at  top,  answerable  to  another  part  which  has 
the  same  contents.    See  Deed. 
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INDE'PENDENTS,  a  sett  oflProtesUnts,  to  called  indepenl 
from  their  maintaining  that  each  congregation  of  Chria-    dcntt. 

tians,   which  meets  in  one  house  fo*  public  woiabipi' 

Is  ft  complete  chdrch,  lias  snfficient  power  to  act  and 
perfbrm  every  thing  relating  to  religions  government 
Within  itself,  and  is  in  no  respect  iubjeet  or  account* 
able  to  otlier  churehes.  , 

The  Independents,  like  evety  other  Christian  sect,  Their  ori- 
derive  their  own  origin  from  the  practice  of  thegiA, 
apostles  in  planting  the  first  chnrcbes  \  bnt  they  were 
unknown  in  modern  time^  till  they  arose  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Klilabetb.  The  hiererehy  esU- 
blished  by  that  princess  in  the  churches  of  her  domi« 
nions,  the  vestments  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  wofship,  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  above  all  the  sign  of  the  cross  otcd  in  the  admini*> 
stration  of  baptism,  were  very  oflfensive  to  many  of  her 
subjects,  who  during  the  persecution  ef  the  former 
reign  had  taken  refUge  amotog  the  Pretestants  of  Get- 
many  and  Geneva.  Those  men  thooght  that  the 
church  of  England  resembled,  in  too  many  panicolars, 
the  antichi^istian  church  of  Rome  \  and  they  called 
perpetually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a 
purer  worship.  From  this  circumstance  they  were  stig- 
matized by  their  adversaries  with  the  general  name  of 
Puritans,  as  the  follower^  of  Novatian  (a)  had  been  in 
the  ancient  church.  Elizabeth  was  not  disposed  to 
comply  with  their  demands  \  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  might  have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest,  had  the 
Puritans  been  united  among  themselves  in  sentiments, 
views,  and  measnres.  But  the  case  was  quite  other- 
wise. That  large  body,  composed  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  characters,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
forms  of  doctrine  and  discipline  that  were  established 
by  law,  was  all  of  a  sudden  divided  into  a  variety  of 
sects.  Of  these  the  most  famous  was  that  which  waa 
formed  about  the  year  1581  bv  Robert  Brovm,  a  man 
insinuating  in  his  manners,  but 'unsteady  and  incon- 
sistent in  his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things. 
See  Brown. 

This  innovator  differed  not  In  point  of  doctrine  ei- 
ther from  the  ch-ord)  of  England,  or  flrom  the  rest  of 
the  Puritans  ^  b^t  he  had  formed  notions,  then  new 
and  singular,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  chureh  and 
the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  government.  He  was  for 
dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  into  separate 
societies  or  congregations  ;  and  maintained,  that  such 
a  number  of  persons  as  could  be  cdntained  in  an  or- 
dinary place  of  worship  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
church,  and  ertjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
competent  to  an  ecclesiastical  commonitj..  Thestf  small 
societies  he  pronounced  independent  Jure  divino,  and  en- 
tirely ejcenlpt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  in 
Whose  hands  the  conrt  bad  placed  the  reins  01  spi- 
ritual government ;  and  atso  from  thit  of  presbyteries 

Z  2  and 


(a)  The  followers  of  Novatian  were  called  Puritans,  because  they  would  not  communicate  with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  under  pretence  that  her  communion  was  polluted  by  admitting  those  to  the  sacred  mysteries  who 
through  infirmity  had  sacrificed  to  idols  in  times  of  persecution.  These  unhappy  men  were  not  received  by 
the  church  till  after  a  long  course  of  penance.  The  Novatians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  however  long 
their  penance,  or  however^  sincere  their  sorrow,  for  their  sin.  In  other  respects,  the  ancient  Puritans  werei 
like  the  £ngllsb|  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  of  irxeproachable  morals. 
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Indepcna.  &nd  syoods,  which  the  Paritans  regarded  as  the  supreme 
cqti.  visible  sources  of  ecclesiaatical  authority.  He  also  main* 
•  ^  taioed,  that  the  power  of  governing  each  congrega- 
tion resided  in  the  people  ^  and  that  each  member 
had  an  equal  share  in  this  government,  and  an  equal 
a'ight  to  order  mattiers  for  the  good  of  the  whole  so« 
ciety.  Hence  all  points  both  of  doctrine  and  disci* 
pline  were  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  whole  con« 
gregation  j  and  whatever  was  supported  by  a  majority 
of  voices  passed  into  a  law.  It  was  the  congregation 
also  that  elected  certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  of- 
fice of  pastors,  to  perform  the  duty  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  several  branches  of  divine  worship  j  re- 
serving, however,  to  themselves  the  power  of  dismissing 
these  ministers,  and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of 
private  members,  whenever  they  should  think  such  a 
change  conducive  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  the  right 
of  the  pastors  to  preach  was  by  no  means  of  an  exclu- 
sive nature,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone ',  since  any  mem- 
ber that  thought  proper  to  exhort  or  instruct  the  bre- 
thren, was  abundantly  indulged,  in  the  liberty  of  prth 
phesying  to  the  whole  assembly.  Accordingly,  when 
the  ordinary  teacher  or  pastor  had  finished  his  discourse, 
all  the  other  brethren  were  permitted  to  communicate 
in  public  their  sentiments  and  illustrations  upon  any 
useful  or  edifying  subject. 

The  zeal  with  which  Brown  and  his  associates 
maintained  and  propagated  these  notions  was  iu  a  high 
degree  intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed, 
that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  those 
religious  societies  that  were  founded  upon  a  different 
plan  from  his ;  and  treated,  more  especially,  the  church 
of  England,  as  a  spurious  church,  whose  ministers  were 
unlawfully  ordained,  whose  discipline  was  popish  and 
antichristian,  and  whose  sacraments  and  institutions 
were  destitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  sect  of 
this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
severe  treatment  which  their  own  violence  had  brought 
upon  them  from  an  administration  that  was  not  distin- 
guished by  its  mildness  and  indulgence,  retired  into 
^  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at  Middlebourg 
in  Zealand,  and  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland ',  but  their  establishments  were  nei- 
thes  solid  nor  lasting.  Their  founder  returned  into 
England  ^  and  having  renounced  his  principles  of  sepa- 
ration, took  orders  in  the  established  church,  and  ob- 
tained a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he  thus 
abandoned,  disagreed  among  themselves*,  were  split  into 
parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from  day  to  day.  This 
engaged  the  wiser  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  their  founder*s  plan,  and  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his 
t  uncharitable  decisions. 
And  pro.  The  person  who  had  the  chief  merit  of  bringing 
frcif-  about  this  reformation  was  one  of  their  pastors  called 

Jokn  Rohtnson,  a  man  who  had  much  of  the  solemn 
piety  of  the  times,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
learning.  This  well-meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the 
defects  that  reigned  in  the  discipline  of  Brown,  and  in 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  his  followers,  employed  his 
;^eal  and  diligence  in  correcting  them,  and  in  new- 
modelling  the  society  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
less  odious  to  its  adversaries,  and  less  liable  to  the  just 
censure  of  those  true  Christians,  who  looked  upon  cha- 
rity as  the  end  of  the  commandments.     Hitherto  the 
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sect  had  been  called  Brownists;  but  Robinson  having,  '^^^^^ 
in  his  Apology,  affirmed,  Otlum  quemlibet  particyla^      tnu, 
rem^  esse  tqtam^  tntegram^  et  perfectam  ecclesiam  e»        * 
suh  pariibus  constantem  immediate  et  lyDEPSKDEifTEX 
(^(jfuoad  alias  ecclesias)  sub  ipso  C^wto,— -the  sect  was 
henceforth  called  Independents^  of  which  the  apologist 
was  considered  as  the  founder. 

The  Independents  were  much  more  comnieDdablc 
than  the  Brownists.  They  surpassed  them  both  in  the 
moderation  of « their  sentiments,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  discipline.  Tliey  did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth 
bitter  and  uncharitable  invectives  against  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  name.  On  the  contrary,  though  they 
considered  their  own  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
as  of  divine  institution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  apostles,  nay  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves \  they  had  yet  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  solid  piety  might 
flourish  in  those  communities  which  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  bishops  or  the  government  of  synodt 
and  presbyteries.  This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro- 
binson himself,  who  expresses  his  own  private  senti- 
ments and  those  of  his  community  in  the  following 
clear  and  precise  words :  "  Projitemur  coram  Deo  et 
hominibus^  adco  nobis  convenire  cum  ecciesiis  reformat 
lis  Befgicis  in  re  reltgionis^  ut  omnibus  et  singuiis  ear* 
undem  ecclesiarum  Jtdei  articUliSy  prout  haoentur  in 
harmonia  confessionum  fidd^  parati  simus  subscribere. 
Ecciesias  rejormatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus^ 
cum  iisdem  in  sacris  Dei  communionem  projitemur^  et^ 
quantum  in  nobis  est^  coh'mus.  They  were  also  muck 
more  attentive  than  the  Brownists,  in  keeping  on  foot 
a  regular  ministry  in  their  communities  :  for  while  the 
latter  allowed  promiscuously  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men 
to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and  still  have, 
a  certain  number  of  ministers,  chosen  respectively  by 
the  congregations  where  they  are  fixed  ^  nor  is  any 
person  among  them  permitted  to  speak  in  public,  before 
he  has  submitted  to  a  proper  examination  of  his  capaci- 
ty and  talents,  and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of 
the  congregation. 

This  religious  society  still  subsists,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as 
any  church  in  Christendom.  It  is  now  dtstioguished 
from  the  other  Protestant  communities  chiefly  by  the 
two  following  circumstances.  j 

J.  The  independents  reject  the  use  of  all  creeds  and  la  what 
confessions  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  requiring  of  their  ^^'^'^ff*. 
teachers  no  other  test  of  orthodoxy  than  a  declaration  "^j^""^ 
of  their  belief  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and  their  adhe-froBioi|ieff 
rence  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  standard  of  faith  Protcit- 
and  practice.  ant«, 

.  2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  rite,  of 
ordination,  upon  which  some  other  churches  lay  so 
much  stress;  for  the  Independents  declare,  that  the 
qualifications  which  constitute  a  regular  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  are,  a  firm  belief  in  the  gospel^  a 
principle  of  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  a  competent 
stock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion 
and  communicating  instruction,  a  serious  inclination  to 
engage  in  the  important  employment  of.  promoting  the 
everlasting  salvation  of  mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  in- 
vitation to  the  pastoral  office  from  some  particular  so- 
ciety 
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lepcBii.  ciely  of  Cbrigtiaii9,  Where  thew  tblogf  conoor,  they 
consider  a  person  as  fitted  and  aathorised  for  the  dis* 
charge  of  every  daty  which  belongs  to  the  ministerial 
fnoction  \  and  they  believe  that  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of ''bishops  or  presbyters  would  convey  to  him  no 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  which   he.  was  not  before 

possessed* 

When  the  reformers,  separated  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  drew  np  public  confessions  of  faith  or  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  subscription 
from  their  respective  followers.     Their  purpose  in  this 
was  to  guard  against  dangerous  heresies,  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  Scripture- language,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
to  promote    the   unity  of  the  spirit  in  the   bond    of 
peace.     These  were  laudable  ends  )  but  of  the  means 
chosen  for  atuinlng  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich,   the   glory  of  the  Independent  churches,    and 
whose  learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church, 
4         expresses  his  opinion  in  the  following  indignant  Ian* 
etr  ftr-    gnage  :  **  How  much  so  ever  the  Christian  world  va- 
"^^     lueth  these  creeds  and  confessions,  I  confess,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.     But  we 
are  told  that  they  were    generally  drawn   up  by  the 
ablest  divines.     But  what  evidence  is  there  of  this  ? 
are  divines   in  vogue  and  power  commonly  the  most 
knowing  and  upright  ?    But  granting  that  the  refor- 
mers were  in  those  days  the  ablest  divines^  the  ablest 
divines    educated    in  popish  schools,  notwithstanding 
any  pretended  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak  and  defective  in  scripture  knowledge,  which  was 
a  thing  in  a  manner  new  to  them.     In  times  of  great 
Ignorance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence ;  and  yet 
far  short  of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  precise  rules  of  faith  for  all  Christians.    Yea, 
their  very  attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  establish, 
such  rules  of  faith,  is  an  incontestable  evidence  of  their 
surprising  ignorance  and  weakness*     How  could  they 
be  able  divines,  when  they  imposed  upon  the  consciences 
of  Christians  their  own  decisions  concerning   gospel- 
faith  and  doctrine  ?    Was  not  this  in  fact  to  teach  and 
constrsin  Christians  to  depart  from  the  most  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  their  religion,  subjection  and  allegiance 
to  Christy  the  only  teacher  and  lawgiver  ?   But  if  they 
were  able  men,  were  tbey  infallible  ?    No :  they  pub- 
licly affirmed  their  own  fallibility  )  and  yet  they  acted 
as  if  they  had  been  infallible,  and  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  prescribing  faith  and  doctrine. 

**  But  even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them 
conunission  to  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al- 
ready ?    Could  the  first  reformers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  religion  more  fully  and  more  dearly  tban  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?    Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expres- 
sions than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?    The  Son 
of  God  *  spake  not  of  himself  ^  but  a?  the  Father  said 
unto  him,  so  he  spake,*  (Jqhn  xii.  50.).     *  The  Spirit 
of  truth  spake  not  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  heard, 
that  he  spake,*  John  xvi.  13.).     <  The  things  of  God 
the  apostles  spake,  not  in  the  words  which  man*s  wis- 
dom teacbeth,  but  which   the  Holy  Ghost    teacheth.* 
(I  Cor.  it.  13.)*     If  the  Christian  revelation  was  thus 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  with 
so  much  care  and  exactness,   both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God^  hy  the  Spirit^  and  by  tbe 
apostles  ;  who  were  the  ancient  doctors  and  bishops  ?  or 
who  were  the  first- reformers  ?  or  who  were  any  synods 
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or  assemblies  of  divines^  that  they  dared  to  model  Chrl-  bidcpead- 
stian  faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  impose  it      eitr. 
upon  the  minds  of  meu  in  their  own  devised  terms  and^^       ^    '  '' 
expressions  ? 

"  Hath  Christ  given  authority  to  all  his  ministers  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  to  new-mould  his  doctrines  by  the 
rules  of  human  learning  whenever  they  think  fit-?  or 
hath  he  delegated  his  power  to  any  particular  persons  ^ 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Ais  doctrines  are  not 
of  such  a  ductile  nature  j  but  stand  fixed,  both  as  to 
matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is  at  any 
roan*8  perils  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they  are  rules 
offaithf  into  any  new  dress  or  shape.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  first  reformers,  and  all  councils,  sy- 
nods, and  assemblies,  who  have  met  together  to  collect, 
determine,  and  decide,  to  prescribe  and  impose  matter* 
pertaining  to  Christian  faith,  have  acted  without  any 
warrant  from  Christ,  and  therefore  have  invaded  the 
prerogative  of  him  who  is  the  sole  Prophet  and  Lawgi- 
ver to  the  church.  Peace  and  unity,  I  know,  is  the 
pretended  good  design  of  those  creeds  and  confessions* 
But  as  God  never  sanctified  them  for  these  ends,  so  all 
the  world  'knows  they  have  produced  the  contrary  ef- 
fect \  discord,  division,  and  the  spilling  of  whole  seaa 
of  Christian  blood  for  1400  years  together.^' 

Such  sentiments   as  these  are  now   maintained  by 
Christians  of  various   denominations  j   bdt  diey  were 
first  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  bringing  them  to  light  pro- 
perly belongs.     Our  readers  will  think  differently  of 
them  according   to  their  preconceived   opinions  \   but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.     They  rise  almost  necessarily  out  of  the  inde- 
pendent scheme  of  congregational  chnrches  ^   and  we 
could  not  suppress  them  without  deviating   from   our    ' 
fixed  resolution  of  doing  justice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  well  those  from  whom  we  differ  as  those  with  whom 
we  agree.     It  onght  not,  however,  to  be  rashly  con- 
cluded,   that    the   Independents  of  the   present   age, 
merely  because  tbey  reject  the  use  of  all  creeds  of  hn- 
man  composition,   doubt  or   disbelieve   the   doctrines 
deemed  orthodox  in  other  churches.    Their  predeces- 
sors in  the  last  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid ' 
Calvinists  than  the  Presbyterians  themselves  j  as  many 
of  those  may  likewise  be  who  in  the  present  centary 
admit  not  the  confessions  and  formulas  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches.      They  acknowledge  as  divine  truth  every  Kot  there- 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures  \  but  they  think  foe  neMs- 
that  scripture-doctrines  are  most  properly  expressed  in  "^'^  ^tx%- 
scripture- language ;    and  the  same  spirit  of  religious '^^' 
liberty,  which  makes  them  reject  tbe  authority  of  bi- 
shops and  synods  in  matters  of  discipline,  makes  them 
reject  the  same  authority  in  matters  of  faith.     In  ei- 
ther case,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men  tbeir  masters, 
would,  in   their  opinion,  be  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  since,  "  one  is  their  master,  even  Christ,  and  they  ' 
are  all  brethren.**  ■  -  € 

In  support  of  their  scheme  of  congregational  chnrches,  Their  arg«. 
they  observe,  that  the  word  uucAvrMi,  which  we  translate  iQ^^ats  fo* 
churchy  is  always  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  either  n*^*jnd«- 
single  congregation^  or  the  place  where  a  single  congre-  Jf  cJnere- 
gation  meets.     Thus  that  unlawful  assembly  at  Ephesus  gatioaai  * 
brought    together  against   Paul  hy  the  craftsmen,  ischorchci. 
called  i»ieAjin«,  a  churchy  (Acts  xix.  32,  39, 41.).  The 
wordy  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a  more  sacred 
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ladepatd^  ^>e  7  ^Qt  it!II  it  signifies  either  the  boJy  ussemMInff,  ot 
enti.  the  place  iQ  if hlcti  it  ft^sembled.  The  whole  body  of 
the  dUeipIes  at  Corinth  is  called  the  churchy  and  spoken 
of  as  cooaing  together  into  one  piace^  (i  Cor.  xiv.  23.) 
The  place  into  which  they  eame  togethet  we  find  like- 
wise catted  a  churchy  '*  when  Jre  codsd  together  iti  thB 
churchy — when  ye  come  together  into  one  place,^ 
(i  Cof.  ix.  18.  20.)«  Whenever  there  were  more  con- 
gregations than  one,  there  were  likewise  more  churches 
than  dne :  Thus,  ^  Let  your  women  keep  silence  iti 
the  churches^'^*  iv  f«i(  ^tXni-uttf,  (t  Cor.  xi.  x8X  Thb 
whole  nation  of  Israel  Is  iddeed  called  a  churchy  but  It 
was  kio  more  than  a  single  congregation  ^  for  it  had  but 
one  t>lftce  of  public  worshi);),  viz.  first  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  the  temple.  The  Catholic  church  of 
Christ,  his  hotv  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewise  a  single 
congregation,  fiaving  OM  place  of  worship,  vir.  heaven^ 
where  all  the  members  assemble  by  faith  and  hold  com- 
monion ;  and  in  which,  when  they  shall  all  be  fully 
gathered  together,  they  Wi4I  id  fact  be  one  glorions  as- 
sembly. We  find  it  called  ^*  the  general  assembly  and 
rhurcb  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven.** 

Besides  these,  the  ludependent  can  find  no  other  d<- 
•cription  of  a  church  In  the  New  Testament  i  not  a 
trace  of  a  diocese  or  presbytery  consisting  of  several 
Congregations   all    subject   to  one  jurisdiction.     The 
number  of  disciples  in  Jerusalem  was  certainly  gr^at 
before  they  were  dispersed  by  the  persecution  in  which 
Paul  bore  so  active  a  part :  yet  they  are  never  men- 
tioned as  forming  distinct  assemblies,  but  as  one  assem- 
bly meeting  with  its  elders  in  one  place  ;  sometimes  in 
the  temple,  sometimes  in  Solomon^s  porch,  and  some- 
times in  an  upper  room*     Afler  the  dispersion,  the 
disciples  who  fled  from  Jerusalem,  as  they  could  do 
longer  assemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a  chorcU 
by  themselves,  or  one  church,  but  the  churches  of  Judea, 
fiiimaria,   and    Galilee,    (Acts  ix«  3r.  ^G^.  i.  21,)* 
TThence  the  Independent  concludes,  that  in  Jerusalem 
the  words  church  and  congregation  were  of  the  same 
import ;  and  if  such  was  the  case  there,  where  the  gos- 
pel was  first  preached,  he  thinks  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  it  so  In  other  places.    Thus  when  Paul  on 
his  Journey  calls  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  to 
Miletus,  he  speaks  fo  them  as  the  joint  overseers  of  a 
single  congregation :  **  Take  head  to  yourselves,  and 
to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
Tou  overseers,^^  (Acts  xxi.  28.).     Had  the  church  at 
.  £phesus   Consisted   of  different  congregations   united 
under  such  a  jurisdiction  as  that  of  a  modern  presby- 
tery, ft  would  have  been  natural  to  say.  "  Take  heed 
fo  yourselves,  and  to  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy 
'Ghost  hath  made  jou  overseers  :^*  but  this  is  a  way  of 
speaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  not  ad  id« 
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stance  in  On  wliole  New  Tettament.    The  tftefed  wA^  ka^ii 
ters,  when  apeakioff  of  all  tbe  Cfarittiaoi  in  %  iiaCaM  or      eetfc 
province,  never  call  them  the  thmrth  of  auoh  %  oatM '      k^ 
or  prt)vittce,  bat  the  churchei  of  Galati*  (Gsh  t*  a*), 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  i;),<  the  ckmtckee 
of  Asia  (i  Cor.  zvi.  xo.)«    On  tba  other  hand,  when 
speaking  of  the  disciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might 
ordinarily  assemble  to  one  plaee,  they  oniformly  call 
them  a  chttreh  ;  Mying,  the  ehwtb  of  Antiooh,  the 
church  at  Corinth,  the  ehnrch  of  Ephetos,  and  the 
like.  ^ 

Tn  each  of  these  drarehes  or  congregations  there  were  la  cMk 
elders  wpheshjfters  and  deaccnsg  and  m  every  ehnrch  f;—!'^^ 
there  seems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder,  in  some^JI,''** 
a  great  many,  ^  who  all  labonrtd  in  word  and  dee-^J^^ 
trine.^*    Thus  we  read  (Acts  aiv.  23.)  of  Pael  ead  prcabytcr, 
Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  church )  and  (Acta  wliMCiAei 
XX.  17.)  of  a  company  of  elders  in  the  church  of  Epbeaos,^  ^^ 
who  Were  exhorted  to  *' feed  the  flock,  and  t»  take"|][^'' 
heed  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  #hich  tbe^^^ 
Holy  Ghost  had  Q}ade  them  overseers  :**  hot  of  sneh  ei- 
ders as  are  to  be  found  in  modem  presbyterian  chvrehei, 
who  neither  teach  nor  are  apt  to  teach,  the  Indepen* 
dent  finds  no  vestige  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  ear- 
liest uninspired  writers  of  the'Christhin  church,     like 
rule  or  government  of  this  presbytery  or  eldership  in  % 
church  IS  not  their  own,  but  Cbrisrs.    They  are  ndt 
lords  over  God^s  heritage,  nor  oan  they  pretend  to  more 
power  over  the  disciples  than  the  apostles  had.    But 
when  the  administration  of  the  apostles  in  the  chorch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  other  chorches  where  they  acted  as 
elders,  ia  inquired  into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not 
appear  to  him  that  they  did  any  thing  of  eomnien 
concern  to  the  ohurch  without  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  ;  nay,  it  seems  they  thought  it  neceesai^  to 
judge  and  determine  in  discipline  in  presence  of  the 
whole  church  (Acts  vi.  i-^.  av.  22.  i  Cof.  v.  3, 4,  5.) 
Excommunication  and  absolution  were  in  the  power  of 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  as  distin-      t 

fiished  from  the  congregation  (x  Cor.  v.  2  Cor.  il.).£»aM» 
he  apostle  indeed  speaks  ef  his  delivering  some  nnto  °|<»^ 
Satan  (i  Tim.  i.  20.)  :  hot  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that^r^ 
he  did  it  by  bimseff,  and  not  lifter  the  manner  pointed  ^X^q^^^ 
I  Cor.  V.  4,  j  $  even  as  it  does  not  appear,  from  bis  say-  cttckc«» 
ing,  in  one  epistle,  that  the  gift  was  given  nnto  Timothy  g*egats^ 
by  the  putting  on  ot  Ais  hands,  thut  this  was  not  done 
in  the  presbytery  of  a  church,  as  in  the  other  epistle 
we  find  it  actually  was.    The  tnfing  and  judging  of 
false  apostles  was  a  matter  of  the  nrst  importance :  het 
It  was  done  by  the  elders  with  the  flock  at  Epbesns 
(Rev.  ii.  2.  Acts  xx.  28.]  \  and  that  whole  flock  did 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  Lord^s  sup- 
per, and  pray  together  in  one  (b)  place.     Even  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  or  the  power  of  the  keys^ 


extracted  from  his 
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be  which  is  made  by  the  bishop  and  the  whole  church  ?  He  then  that  does  not  come  together  into  the  same  place 
with  it,  Is  proud,  and  hath  condemned  himself^  for  it  is  written,  God  resisteth  the  proud*  Let  us  not  therefore 
resist  the  bishop,  that  we  may  be  the  servants  of  God*^*  The  sentence,  as  it  thus  stands  by  itself,  certainly 
countenances  Air  Glass's  scheme  ^  but  the  reader  who  thinks  any  regard  dne  to  the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  will 
»do  well  to  peruse  the  whole  epistle  as  published  by  Vossins. 
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M  it  hat  been  calkd,  wm  by  w  Saviour  CMmfevrad  not 
u|)oo.a  particalar  order  of  dis^iplaa,  bat  vpop  the 
cAurckr  **  If  tbji  brotbor  tbaH  trospaas  against  tb«e, 
go  and  tell  blm  bU  faiiU  betweeo  (bee  and  bim  alpne  ;. 
if  be  sball  bear  tbee,  tboo  baat  gaioad  thy  brother* 
But  if  bo  will  not  boar  tbee,  tben  take  witb  thee  one 
or  two  moaet  Uiat  ia  tbe  mouth  of  oqo  or  two  witoe^ses 
overjr  wor4  nay  be  establiabed*  And  if  be  sball  qo** 
gleet  to  bear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church :  but  if  he 
negloot  to  bear  the  churchf  let  hiqn  be  unto  thee  af  an 
Iieatbea  man  and  a  publioao*  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
whatsoever  jo  iball  bind  on  earth,  sball  bo  bound/' 
{^c.  (St  Mat.  xTiii,  15,  1$,  179  1 8,)*  It  is  not  said, 
if  bo  shall  negleot  to  bear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the 
eU$rs  of  the  cburcb  |  far  less  can  it  be  meant  that  the 
offended  person  should  tell  tbo  cause  of  bis,  offence  tp 
qU  tbo  diiciplee  to  a  presbytery  or  diocese  oonii^tiqg  of 
many  coognigatioof )  hot  be  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
that  particular  church  or  congregation  to  wbicb  tbey 
bolb  belong  |  and  the  lontence  of  Uiat  aesembly,  pro- 
Qooaced  by  its  elders,  if  in  a  Tory  toUmn  manner  doi* 
dared  to  be  final,  from  wbicb  there  lies  no  appeal  to 
any  jurisdictioo  on  earth* 

With  retpoet  to  the AMMfi/tf/arfgof  elders  ia  any  cbproh 
or  congregation,  the  Independeat  reasons  in  tbo  fol- 
lowing manner :  Tbe  officers  of  Christ's  appointment 
are  e^ber  orditiary  and  pennaueiit  io  the  cburobi  or 
they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  planting  of 
Cbrifiiianit^.  The  extraordinanr  were  tbo^e  who  W(pre 
employed  m  laying  tbe  plan  of  tbe  gospel  cburchofi 
aaA  io  pabliahing  tbe  New  Testament  revelation.  Such 
wove  tbo  ^^tlos,  the  cbeeea  witoeeses  of  our  SavioorV 
resorreetion  \  euch  were  the  prophets  innpired  by  the 
Holy  Gbest  fisr  explaining  infallibly  the  Old  Testa^ 
moot  by  tbe  thingi  written  in  the  New  \  and  such  were 
the  evaogolista,  the  apostles  ministers*  These  can  be 
succeeded  by  none  in  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
because  their  work  was  completed  by  themselves.  But 
they  are  succeeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
by  elders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per- 
manent orders  of  ministers  in  the  chorch.  We  have 
sdready  seen,  that  it  bc^ longs  to  the  office  of  the  elder 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ :  and  the  only  question  to 
be  settled  is,  bow  men  are  ordinarily  called  to  that 
office  ?  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  i«  little 
or  00  dispnte.  No  man  now  can  pretend  to  be  99 
called  of  God  to  the  mioistry  of  tbe  word  Oil  the  apo- 
atles  and  other  inspired^  elders  were^  whom  be  chose 
to  be  the  publishers  of  bis  revealed  trutbf  and  to  wluiso 
mission  he  bora  witaesa  in  an  extraordloary  maaaer^ 
Bot  what  the  apostles  were  to  thoio  who  bad  tbo  di« 
Tioo  oracles  from  their  mouth^t  that  their  writin|^  are 
Io  06;  and  therefore  m»  no  mao  oao  lawJuUy  pretend  a 
odl  from  God  to  make  any  addition  to  tbo^  writings, 
so  neither  oaa  any  maA  pretend  to  be  kwfully  called 
to  tbo  mioistry  of  the  word  abieady  written  but  io  the 
aunqer  wbicb  that  word  directi*  Now  there  is  no^ 
thing  of  which  the  Nenr  TeslAmeat  apcaka  more  clear-^ 
Iv  than  of  the  fhartmiars  of  those  who  ahould  exercise 
Ibe  office  of  eUeio  in  the  cbucch,  and  of  the  actual  ex* 
fvaiae  of  that  office*  Tbe  foraier  ai«  graphically  drawn 
io  the  apiailos  to  Tiaiotby  apd  Titoi }  and  the  latter  if 
ilinolol^  Jeaei:ibod  iu  Panics  iiscouno  to  tbe  £pbeaiaji 
elders,  in  Peter's  exhortation  to  elders,  and  our  Lord^ 
to  thoiA  auBiiteitt*  silh  whim  ha  aroaHsed 
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to  be  Hlwayi  present  eyeu  unto  the  i?ud  of  (be  ffOrW.  ladepead. 
It  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  nen  to  add     ^^*> 
to,  or  diminish  from,  tbe  descriptiou  of  a  gospel  mioi-  '  -  w  -^ 
ster  given  in  these  places,  so  as  to  insist  upon  the  ne-i 
cessity  of  any  qualification  wbipb  h  not  there  mention* 
ed,  or  to  dispense  with  any  qualificatipn  a9  needjese       n 
which  is  there  required.      Neither  has  Jesus  Cbrif t,  A'gonieni* 
the  only  legislator  to  the  church,  giveq  to  any  Uiini-^^y^* 
Sters  or  people  aq^  power  or  right  whatsoever  to  eallf  every  kind 
aend>  elect,  or  ordain,  to  that  office,  any  person  who  isofminitte. 
UOt  qualified  according  to  the  description  given  in  bia'l*^  ordina- 
law  J  nor  has  be  given  any  power  or  right  to  reject  thc^*^ 
lea^t  of  them  who  are  $q  qualified,  and  who  desire  ibo 
office  of  a  bidbop  or  elder.    X^et  a  man  have  bapds  laid    • 
upon  bim  by  snch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de** 
scent  by  impositioq  of  bands  from  tbe  appiitlesy  let  bim 
be  set  apart  to  that  office  by  a  company  of  ministera 
themselves,  tbe  most  conformable  to  the  seripture  cha« 
racter,  and  let  him  be  chosen  by  tbe  most  holy  people 
on  earth ;  yet  if  be  answer  not  the  New  Testament 
description  of  a  minister,  be  19  not  called  of  Cod  to 
that  omce,  aud  ie  no  minister  of  Clirist,  but  is  iudeed 
runuing  uusentt    No  form  of  ordination  can  pretend 
to  such  a  cWar  foundation  in  the  New  Testament  aa 
the  dedcriptioo  of  tbe  persons  who  should  bo  elders  of 
the  church  ^  and  tbe  laying  on  of  bands,  whether  by 
bishops  or  presbyters,  is  of  no  more  ieiportance  in  the 
mission  of  a  mmiiter  of  Christ,  than  tjio  wavjog  of 
one's  band  iu  the  air  or  the  putting  of  it  into  bis  bo« 
aom  I  for.  now  when  tlie  power  of  miracles  has  ceasedt 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  rite,  by  whomsoevec  perform* 
ed,  can  convey  no  powers,  whether  ordipary  or  extra* 
ordinary.    Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  sometimei 
used,  even  in  tbe  apostolic  age,  without  any  such  inten* 
tion.    When  Paul  aod  Barnabaa  were  separatf^d  to  tbo 
particular  omployment  of  going  out   to  the  Gentiles, 
the  prophet*  aod  teacbers  at  Antiocb  *'  F^y^d  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them  i'*^  Bat  did  thi^  ceremony  coa« 
fer  upon  the  two  apostles  any  new  power  or  authority 
to  act  as  ministers  of  Christ  ?  Did  the  imposition  of 
bands  make  those  shining  lights  of  the  gospel  one  whit 
better  qualified  than  they  were  before  to  convert  and 
baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long-sufTering  and  doctrine. 
Jt  canoot  be  pretended.     Paul  and  Barnabai  bad  UQ» 
doubtedly  received  the  Holy  Qhost  before  they  camo 
to  Autiocb  }  and  as  tliey  were  apostles^  tbey  were  of 
course  authorized  to  discharge  alt  tbe  functions  of  the 
ioferipr  aod  ordinary  miuisters  of  the  gospel.     In  a 
wordf  whoever  in  his  life  and  conversation  is  conform* 
able  to  tbe  character  which  tjie  inspired  writers  give  of 
a  bishop  or   elder,    and  is  likewise    qualified  by  his 
*'  mightiness  in  the  scripture*'  to  discbai*^  the  duties  . 
of  that  office,  if  fully  authorized  to  administer  the  sa«       is 
4craments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  supper^  to  teach, *^^^b 
exbortf  and  rebuke,  with  all  long-suSering  and  ^oc-nf**^t''^i 
tripe«  end  has  all  the  call  and  mission  whi(£  the  ^Q^^m^^uli^ 
OOW  give?  to  any  man  j  whilst  he  who  wants  the  qna-oalL 
Ufitcationa   mentioned,  has   not  God^s  call,   whatever 
he  may  have,    nor  any  authority  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel 0/  ChriUi  or  to  dispense  the  prdinapcee  of  bis  reli« 
gioo« 

From  Ai%  view  of  tlie  Independent  princioles,  which 
ia  faithfully  taken  from  their  own  writers,  it  appears, 

ih^  acfiordttg  Ui  tbein»  ovfA  the  election  of  a  coogre- 

gattoa. 
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Hdepend*  lotion  confers  npon  the  man  whom  they  may  choow 
entt.  fQf  (Ij^^p  pastor  CO  new  powers,  but  only  creates  a  new 
relation  between  hioi  and  a  particular  flock,  giving 
him  an  exclusive  right,  either  by  himself  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  pastors  constituted  in  the  same 
manner,  to  exercise  among  them  that  authority  which 
he  derives  immediately  from  Christ,  and  which  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  is  possessed  by  every  sincere 
Christian  according  to  his  gif^s  and  abilities.  Were 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  constituted  in  any  other  way 
than  this ;  by  imposition  of  hands,  for  instance,  in  sue* 
cession  from  the  apostles  j  the  case  of  Christians  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard, 
and  the  ways  of  God  scarcely  equal.  We  are  strictly 
commanded  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together,  but  to  continue  stedfast  in  the  apostles  doc- 
trine and  fellowship,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayer :  **  but  can  any  man  (asks  one  of  their  ad- 
vocates) bring  himself  to  believe,  that  what  be  is  com- 
manded to  do  in  point  of  gratitude,  what  is  made  bis 
own  personal  act,  an  act  expressive  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  aflPections,  can  possibly  be  restricted  to  the  io« 
termediate  offices  or  instrumentality  of  others,  who  act 
by  powers  which  he  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  9 
To  suppose  a  thing  necessary  tu  my  happiness,  which 
is  not  in  my  own  power,  or  wholly  depends  upon  the 
good  pleasure  of  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  au» 
thority,  and  concerning  whose  intentions  and  disposi* 
tions  I  can  have  no  security,  is  to  suppose  a  constitu- 
tion the  most  foolish  and  ill-natured,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  our  ideas  of  a  wise  and  good  agent.**  Such  are 
some  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  Inde- 
peadents  maintain  the  divine  right  of  congregational 
churches,  and  the  inefficacy  of  ministerial  ordination  to 
constitute  a  minister  of  Christ.  We  mean  not  to  je- 
inark  upon  them,  as  the  reader  will  find  different  con- 
stitutions of  the  church  pleaded  for  onder  the  words 
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PRESBTTEAIAKS  and  EpiscoPACY,  to  which  we  refer  lod.ptaa. 
him  for  farther  satisfaction.  We  shall  only  observe  at 
present,  what  it  woold  be  affectation  to  pass  un- 
noticed, that  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the 
last  quoted  advocate  for  the  Independents,  if  pushed 
as  far  as  it  wiU^,  necessarily  leads  to  consequences 
which  will  not  readily  be  admitted  by  a  Christian  of 
any  denomination,  or  indeed  by  a  serious  and  consistent 
Theist. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  not  certain,  fixed,  and  limited  -, 
in  which  sense  it  is  the  same  with  indefinite. 

INDEX,  in  Anatomy ^  denotes  the  fore-finger.  It 
is  thus  called  from  indtco^  "I  point  or  direct  ;'*  faecanse 
that  finger  is  generally  so  used  :  whence  also  tfao  ex- 
tensor indiois  is  called  indicator^ 

Index,  in  Arithmetic  and  A/getrOf  shows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  otherwise  called 
its  esponent.    See  Algebra. 

Index  of  a  Book^  is  that  part  annexed  to  a  book, 
referring  to  the  particular  matter  or  passages  therein 
contained. 

Index  of  a  Ghhe^  is  a  little  style  fitted  on  to  the 
north  pole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  cer- 
tain divisions  in  the  hour-circle.  It  is  sometimes  also 
called  gnomon.    See  Globe. 

Espurgatory  Index^  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books 
in  the  church  of  Rome* 

By  a  bull  of  Clement  YIII.  in  1595,  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  forbidden  to  all  per- 
sons without  a  particular  lioense ;  and  it  is  ordained, 
that  no  book  shall  be  printed  at  Rome  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Pope^s  vicar,  or  some  person  delegated 
by  the  Pope  1  nor  in  any  other  places,  onlcss  allowed 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  some  person  depated  by 
him,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity. 
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ladia.  TNDIA.  See  HiKDOSTAir.»-By  the  name  of  Juiw 
'-  the  ancients  anderstood  only  the  western  peninsula, 
on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula  beyond 
it,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which 
lie  farther  to  the  eastward  ^  though  by  the  moderns  all 
those  vast  tracts  from  the  eaite^  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire  to  the  islands  of  Japan,  are  confounded  under 
the  general  name  of  East  Indies*  Even  the  ancients, 
though  originally  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
western  parts  of  Hmdostan,  gradually  'extended  the 
name  of  India  over  the  other  countries  they  discovered 
to  the  eastward  y  so  that  probably  they  would  have  in- 
volved  all  the  rest  in  the  same  general  designation,  had 
J  they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  modems 
CoRjeetore  are.  By  whom  these  countries  were  originally  peopled, 
•imcertiing  |g  ^  question  which  in  all  prohability  will  never  be  resoU 
!:^^^.^'  ved.  t^ertain  it  is,  that  fome  works  in  these  parte  disco- 
ver marks  of  astonishing  skill  and  power  in  the  inhabi- 
tants, such  as  the  images  in  the  island  of  Elephanta  ; 
the  rocking  stones  of  immense  waght,  yet  so  nicely  ba- 
lanced that  a  man  can  move  them  wito  his  hand }  the 
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observatory  at  Benares,  &c.    These  stupendous  works     ^  .. 
are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Cnsbites  or  Baby-  ■   ^'°'*'  j. 
lonians,  the  first  distinct  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 
of  consequence  must  for  some  time  have  possessed  in  a 
manner  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  earth  }  and  it 
can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  that  the  subjects 
of  Nimrod,  the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in 
Shinar,  might  extend  *  themselves  eastward,  and  thus 
fill  the  fertile  regions  of  the  east  with  inhabitants,  with- 
out thinking  it  worth  while  for  a  long  time  to  meddle 
with  the  less  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  westward. 
Thus  would  be  formed  that  great  and  for  some  ttmo  in-  ^.  ^.    ' 
superable  division  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  \mM»^<^^^i 
other  countries  \  so  that  the  western  nations  kn«w  notwetttm 
even  of  the  exbtence  of  the  Indians  but  by  dbscoreuatMMis 
report;  while  the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  ori-^*'*''* 
gin,  invented  a  thousand  idle  tales  concerning  the  mi-o^^|[I(^ 
tiqnity  of  their  nation,  which  some  of  the  moderns  tkcr. 
have  been  credulous  enough  to  believe  and  regard  ms 
facts. 
The  first  among  the  western  nations  whe  distingiiiab. 
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udim*  tA  tbeoMelres  by  ibeic  application  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  wbo  were  of  conseqaence  likely  to 
diacover  these  distaaC  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
PboBoicians.  The  former,  however,  soon  lost  their 
MBtof  inclination  for  naval  affairs,  aud  held  all  seafaring  pen* 
expcdi-  pie  in  detestation  as  profane  persons ;  though  the  ex* 
of  Se«  tensive  conquests  of  Sesostris,  if  we  can  believe  them, 
^^°  mast  have  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  defect. 
**  Without  regard  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  against 

maritime  affairs,  he  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
400  sail  in  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  sea,  which  con- 
qnered  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Erythrean 
sea  (a)  to  India  j  while  the  army  led  by  himself  march- 
ed through  Asia,  and  subdued  all  the  countries  to  the 
Ganges;  after  which  he  crossed  that  river,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  eastern  ocean. 
Elobeii*  Great  disputes  have  been  carried  on  with  respect  to 
•  rea-  tliis  conqueror,  and  the  famous  expedition  just  now 
'  ^f'^!*' relate d  }  but  the  learned  Dr  Robertson,  in  his  Dis^ 
(viag  ^^* q^ggiiiQfi  concerning  ancient  India^  declares  himself  in 
doubt  whether  any  such  expedition  yer  was  made,  for 
the  following  reasons,  i.  Few  historical  facts  seem  to 
be  better  established  than  that  of  the  aversion  the  £- 
gyptians  entertained  to  seafaring  people  and  naval  af- 
fairs \  and  the  Doctor  considers  it  as  impossible  even, 
for  the  most  powerful  monarch  to  change  in  a  few  years 
a  national  habit  confirmed  by  time  and  sanctified  by 
religion.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  armaments  is  an 
argument  against  their  existence  \  for  besides  the  400 
ships  of  war,  he  had  another  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean  \  and  such  a  mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  con« 
•tructed  in  any  nation  unaccustomed  to  maritime  affairs, 
in  a  few  years.  2.  Herodotus  makes  ^no  mention  of 
the  conquests  of  India  by  Sesostris,  though  he  relates 
his  history  at  some  length.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  story  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
have  the  first  account  of  this  expedition.  Diodorus 
himself  informs  us  that  he  had  it  from  the  Egyptian 
priests  \  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *'  many 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  their  country  than  from  attention 
to  truth  :^*  and  he  takes  notice  that  both  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  and  Greek  writers  difter  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  actions 
of  Sesostris.  3.  Though  Diodorus  declares  that  he 
has  selected  the  most  probable  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
narrative,  yet  there  are  still  so  many  improbabilities, 
or  rather  impossibilities,  contained  in  his  relation,  that 
we  cannot  by  any  means  give  credit  to  it.  4.  For  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo 
rejected  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits 
of  Sesostris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus 
M         and  Hercules. 

trcMirsa      But  wliatever  may  be  determined  with  regard  to  the 
le  Tf^   Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  op  a  con- 
stant intercourse  with  some  parts  of  India  by  naviga* 
ting  the  Arabian  golf,  now  the  Red  sea.     Of  this  na- 
vigation  they   became   masters   by    taking  from    the 


Idomeans .  some  roaritlme  places  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  sea  :  but  as  the  distance  betwixt  the  nearest  place 
of  that  tea  and  Tyre  was  still  considerable,  the  land* 
carriage  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  expensive ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  necessary  to  become  nraeters  of 
a  port  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean^  near- 
er to  the  Red  sea  than  Tyre,  that  so  the  goods 
might  be  shipped  from  thence  to  Tyre  itself.  With 
this  view  they  took  possession  of  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  gulf}  and 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed 
by  a  much  shorter  and  less  expensive  route  than  over 
land. — This  is  the  first  authentic  account  of  any  in- 
tercourse betwixt  India  and  the  western  part  of  the 
world ;  and  to  this  we  are  without  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  to  ascribe  the  vast  wealth  and  powerfor  which 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  anciently  renowned  ;  for  in  other 
respects  the  whole  territory  of  Phenicia  was  but  of 
little  oonsequence.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency 
of  these  voyages,  however,  the  ancients  are  able  to 
give  little  or  no  account  of  them.  The  most  particu- 
lar description  we  have  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophecies  of  £ze- 
kiel ',  so  that  if  the  Tyrians  themselves  kept  any  jour- 
nals of  their  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
entirely  lost  when  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  ^ 

Though  the  Jews,  under  the  reigns  of  David  and  So- The  Jews 
lomon,  carried  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce, did  not  ▼!- 
yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  trade  to"^^  India, 
any  part  of  India.   There  are  only  two  places  mention* 
ed  to  which  their  ships  sailed,  viz.  Ophir  and  Tarshish  \ 
both  of  which  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa :  the  ancient  Tarshish, 
according  to  Mr  Bruce,  was  the  present  Mocha  \  and 
Ophir,  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  so  remarkable  in  former 
times  for  its  mines,  that  it  was  called  by  Oriental  wri- 
ters the  golden  Sofala  *.  *See  Ophir 

Thus  the  Indians  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown *?*^j^^'^' 
to  the  western  nations,  and  undisturbed  by  them  ^  pro- 
bably in  sobjection  to  the  mighty  empire  of  Babylon, 
from  which  the  country  was  originally  peopled,  or  in 
alliance  with  it  \  and  the  possession  of  this  vast  region 
will  easily  account  for  tlie  immense  and  otherwise  al- 
most incredible  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Baby-        . 
lonish  monarchs.     Soon  after  the  destruction  of  that  Conquctts 
monarchy  by  the  Persians,  however,  we  find  their  mo-^'/^l'^.^*'''' 
narch  Darius  Hjstaspes   undertaking   an  expedition  ^l*'^*  ^^  ^"' 
against  the  Indians  t.    His  conqoests  were  not  exten- 151^0  ^^ 
sive,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  territory  watered  doi^n, 
by  the  Indus;  nevertheless,  such  as  they  were,  theN^  a. 
acquisition  seems  to  have  been  very  important,  as  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole 
Persian  empire.     According  to  his  aecoont,  however, 
we  must  form  a  much  more  diminutive  opinion  of  the 
riches  of  the  Persian  monarch  than  has  conunonly  been 
done ;  since  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  empire  was 
divided  into'  20  satrapies  or  governments ;  all  of  which 

yielded 


(a)  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Red  sea^  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  names.  The  Eryihre^t^ 
aea  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  interposed  betwixt  the  straits  of  Babelninndcl  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
BOW  called  the  Indian  sea  or  ocean. 
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jiel^e^  *  revenue  of  i4t55o  Euboie  talentSi  amoanU 
iog  itt  the  whole  to  2,807,4371.  sterling.  The  amomit 
ef  the  reveoae  from  the  conquered  provmces  of  India^ 
therefore,  must  have  been  coneiderabl^  short  of  a  ohU 
lion.  Very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  was  dif- 
fased  by  the  expedition  of  Darius,  or  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coast  ^  for 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  transactions  of  thos» 
whom  they  tailed  Barbarians  {  and  as  for  Scylax  him- 
self,  he  told  so  many  incredible  stories  in  the  account 
he  gave  of  his  voyage,  that  he  had  the  miifortnne  ta 
be  disbelieved  in  almost  every  thingi  whether  true  or 
^  false. 
nl'Ahc*"'  •^'**  expedition  of  Alexander  is  so  fully  taken  notice 
of  under  the' article  HtKSOSTAN,  that  nothing  more  re« 
inains  to  be  said  upon  it  in  this  place,  than  that  he  went 
no  farther  into  the  country  than  the  present  territory 
of  the  Panjab,  all  of  which  he  did  not  traverse*  Itt 
sooth-west  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  call- 
ed the  Hynidrus^  now  the  Setiege*  The  breadth  of 
the  district  from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege,  to  Attock 
on  the  Indus,  is  computed  to  be  259  geographical 
miles  in  a  straight  line  $  and  Alexander's  march,  com- 
puted in  the  same  manner,  did  not  exceed  200 )  ne- 
vertheless, by  the  spreading  of  his  nnmerous  army  over 
the  country,  and  the  exact  measurement  and  delinea- 
tion of  all  his  movements  by  men  of  science  whom  he 
employed,  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  western 
part  of  India  was  obtained*  It  is^  however,  surprising 
that  having  marched  through  so  manv  countries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  India,  where  the  people  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, t!ie  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  receive  any 
information  concerning  the  difficulties  be  wonid  meet 
with  from  the  rains  which  fell  periodically  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year.  It  was  the  extreme  distress  occa- 
sioned by  them  which  made  bis  soldiers  finally  resolve 
to  proceed  no  farther  \  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  the j 
did  adopt  this  resolution,  since  Diodoros  informs  us, 
that  it  bad  rained  incessantly  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  These  rains,  however,  according  to  the 
testimony  both  of  ancient  and  modem  writers,  fall 
only  in  the  monntainous  parts,  little  or  none  being  ever 
seen  in  the  plains.  Aristobolns  informs  us,  that  in  the 
country  through  which  Alexander  marched,  though 
heavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains,  not  a  shower 
was  seen  in  the  plains  below.  The  district  is  now  sel- 
dom visited  i)j  Europeans }  but  Major  Bennel  was  in- 
formed by  a  person  of  credit,  "wbo  had  resided  in  the 
Panjab,  that  during  great  pvt  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon, 
or  at  least  in  the  nu>nths  ftly,  August,  and  part  of 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  season  in  most  other 

farts  of  India,  very  little  rain  falls  tn  the  Delta  of  the 
ndus,  except  very  near  the  sea,  though  the  atmosphere 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  showers  fall  through- 
out the  whole  season*  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that 
when  he  visited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  three 
years  before.  We  may  have  some .  ide^  of  what  the 
Macedonians  suffered,  by  what  happened  afterwards  te 
Nadir  Shah,  wJio,  though  possessed  of  vast  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  mi  greatexperieoce  in  military  affairs, 
yet  lost  a  great  patt  ef  his  army,  in  crossing  the  moun<f 
fains  and  rivers  of  tbe^Panjafa,.  and  in  battles  with  the, 
savage  inhabitavU  who  {j^iaWl^  the  cenntriee  betwixt 
the  Oxus  and  the  frontiers. of  Persia,    He. marched 


tkrou^h  the  same  oeentries^  and  neariy  in  the  skme     injj^ 
direction,  that  Alexander  did.  Smmmym^j 

By  his  voyage  down  the  river  Indus,  Alexander 
contriboted  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  India  than  by  all  his  marclws  and  con* 
quests  by  land.  According  to  Major  Sennel,  the  space 
of  country  through  which  he  sailed  on  the  Indus,  from 
the  Hypbasis  to  the  ocean,  was  not  less  than  looo 
miles}  and  as,  during  the  whole  of  that  navigation, 
be  obliged  the  nations  on  both  sides  the  river  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  country 
00  each  side  was  explored  to  some  distance.  An  ex- 
act account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed,  wi(s  preserved  in  the  journals 
of  his  three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus,  and  Aristobu- 
1ns }  and  these  journals,  Arrian  informs  us,  he  followed 
in  the  composition  of  his  history.  From  these  authors  Stale  of  k- 
we  learn,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  western  ^ia  in  tbe 
part  of  that  vast  tract  named  India  was  possessed  byl'^^^'^A- 
seven  very  powerfnl  monarcfas.  The  territory  of  King  *""^"* 
Poms,  which  Alexander  first  conquered,  and  then  re^ 
stored  to  him,  is  said  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than 
2000  towns ;  and  the  king  of  the  Prasii  bad  assembled 
an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  2000  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  nnmber  of  elephants,  to  oppose  the  Macedonian 
monarch  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  navigable 
rivers  with  which  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  afford- 
ed then,  and  still  continue  to  afford,  an  intercourse  from 
one  part  to  another  by  water :  and  as  at  that  time 
these  rivers  had  probably  many  ships  on  them  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  Alexander  might  easily  collect 
all  the  number  he  is  said  to  have  had,  viz.  2000  j  since 
it  is  reported  that  Semiramis  was  opposed  by  double  the 
number  on  the  Indus  when  she  invaded  India.  When 
Mahmnd  Gazni  also  invaded  this  country,  a  fleet  was 
collected  upon  the  Indus  to  oppose  him,  consisting  of 
the  same  number  of  vessels.  From  the  Ayeen  Akbery, 
also,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India 
still  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communication  with 
each  other  by  water ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  have  40,000  vessels  of  various  con- 
structions. 

Under  the  article  Hindostak  we  have  mentioned  why'Alw* 
Major  BennePs  opinion  concerning  the  silence  of  Alex-  ander'tbis. 
ander's  historians  about  the  expedition  of  Scylax  ^  but^on*"V^* 
Dr  Kobertson  accounts  for  it  in  another  manner.     <•  It  ^^^^^  ^ 
is  remarkable  (says  he),  that  neither  Nearchus,  nor  of  SeyliKT 
Ptolemy,  nor  Aristobulos,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  men- 
tion the  vovage  of  Scylax.    This  could  not  proceed 
from  their  bemg  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus 
was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  pretensions  to  literature.    It  was  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  the  reasons  they  had  to  distrust  the 
veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice.   Accordmgly,  in  a  speech  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  asserts,  that,  except  Bac- 
chus, he  was  the  first  who  had  passed  the  Indus  ^  which 
implies  that  he  disbelieved  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,  and   was  not  acquainted  with  what  Dariua 
Hystaspea  is  said  to  have  done  in  order  to  subject  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Persian,  crown.    This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Merasthenes,  who  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  India.  .  He  asserts  that,  except  Bacchns  aird 
Hercules   (to  trboie  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is 
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^•ktimithcd  that  be  tbooM  btve  gtvan  tny  credit),  Aks- 
ander  was  tbe  first  who  bad  inraded  India.  Arriaii 
informs  us  that  the  Assaceni,  and  other  people  who  in* 
habited  the  coontry  now  called  Candahar^  bad  been 
tributary  first  to  tbe  Assyrians  and  then  to  tbe  Medes 
and  Persians.  As  all  the  fertile  proTincea  on  the 
north-west  of  tbe  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to  be 
part  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  what  was  levied  frora 
them  is  tbe  sum  mentioned  in  the  tribute-roll  from 
which  Herodotns  drew  his  accoont  of  the  annual  re- 
venue of  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  none  of  tbe  pro- 
▼inces  to  the  south  of  the  Indus  were  ever  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Persia.**—- The  Doctor  differs  from  Mr 
Beonel  with  respect  to  tbe  surprise  which  Alexander 
and  his  army  expressed  when  they  saw  the  high  fidea 
at  the  month  of  tbe  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
very  naturally  have  been  the  case,  notwithstanding  what 
Herodotus  had  written  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux 
obeervable  ia  tbe  Red  sea.  All  that  has  been  men* 
tinned  by  Iferodotus  concerning  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  **  in  the  Bed  sea  there  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow 
of  tbe  tide  every  day.**  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
tbe  Macedonians  should  be  surprised  and  terrified  at 
the  very  high  tides  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  which  tbe  few  words  of  Herodotus 
above-mentioned  had  by  no  means  led  them  to  ex* 
pect.  In  the  like  manner  the  Romans  were  surprised 
at  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic,  when  they  had  conquered 
aome  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean.  Csb- 
sar  describes  the  astonishment  of  his  soldiers  at  a  spring 
tide  in  Britain  which  greatly  damaged  bis  fleet  \  and, 
indeed,  considering  the  very  little  rise  of  tbe  tide  in  the 
Bieditemnean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
had  access,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  by 
Arrian  highly  probable. 

Tbe  country  on  each  side  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popu* 
lation  to  the  kingdom  of  Poms  already  mentioned. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  India,  as  well  as 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exaet^ 
Jy  described,  and  the  descriptions  found  to  correspond 
in  a  surprising  milnner  with  modern  accounts.  Tbe 
atated  change  of  seasona  now  known  by  the  name  of 
monwrns^  the  periodical  rains,  the  swellings  and  in- 
undations of  the  rivers,  with  the  appearatice  of  the 
country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particu- 
larly described.  Tbe  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  equally  particular ;  their  living  entirely  upon  vege- 
table food,  their  division  into  tribes  or  casts,  with  many 
of  the  partienlarities  related  under  the  article  Hnnooo, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander*s  ex- 
pedition. His  military  operations,  however,  extended 
but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly  so  called  \  no 
farther  indeed  than  tbe  modem  province  of  Labor,  and 
tbe  countries  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Indus  from  Monltan 
to  tbe  sea ;  though,  had  he  lived  to  undertake  another 
expedition  as  be  intended,  it  i^  very  probable  that  he 
would  hikve  subdued  a  vastly  greater  tract  of  country  \ 

nor  indeed  could  anything  probably  have  set  bounds  to    nian  territories  took  place.    With  a  view  of  keeping ^°i^^'^ 
his  conquests  but  death  or  revolts  in  distant  provinces  -  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indian  prince,  Se-?''^^"^' 
of  his  empire.  In  order  to  secure  the  obedience  of  those    leucus  sent  Megasthenes,  one  of  Alexander*s  officers,  tJonTrPa- 
countriee  be  subdued,  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to     to  Palibotbra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prasii,libothnu 
build  a  number  of  fenified  oitles ;  and  the  forther  east-     situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    This  city  is  by 

*   ■■*  ^    ''  did     DrBobertson  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Allahabad, 

two    seated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  con- 
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on  tbe  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  and  a  third  on  the  Ace- 
aines,  both  navigable  rivers,  falling  into  the  Indus  af- 
ter thev  have  united  their  streams.  By  means  of  these 
cities  he  intended  not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries in  awe,  but  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse 
betwixt  different  parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With 
this  view,  also,  on  his  return  to  Sosa,  he  surveyed  iu 
person  the  oourse  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  causing 
the  cataracts  or  dams  to  be  removed  which  tbe  Persian 
nonarcbs  bad  built  to  obstruct  tbe  navigation  of  these 
rivers,  in  conformity  to  a  maaim  of  their  superstition, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  was  done  by  navigators.  After  the  na- 
vigation was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  proposed  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  should  be  imported 
into  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  by  means  of  the 
Persian  gulf}  while  through  the  Bed  sea  they  wer^  con- 
veyed to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  dispersed  all 
oyer  Europe. 

The  death  of  Alexander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
bis  mat  schemes,  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  first  on  Py tho  the  son  of  Agenor,  and  after- 
wards on  Seleucus.    The  latter  was  very  sensible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in       12-  • 
subjection.      With  this  view  he  undertook  an  ex-5'|5S^^^ 
pedition  into  that   country,   partly   to  establish   histoIndhL 
authority  more'  perfectly,   and   partly  to  defend  the 
Macedonian  territorities  against  Sandracottos  king  of 
the  Prasii,  who  threatened  to  attack  them.     The  par- 
ticulars of  bis  expedition  are  very  little  known  j  Justin 
being  the  only  author   that   mentions  thert),  and  his 
authority  is  but  of  little  weight,  unless  corroborated 
by  tbe  testimony  of  other  historians.     Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In- 
dia than  Alexander,  is  subject  to  an  imputation  of  the 
same  kind  )  but  Pliny,  whose  authority  is  of  consider- 
ably greater  weight,  corroborates  tbe  testimony  of  Plu- 
tarch in  this  instance,  though  his  words  are  so  obscure, 
that  learned  men  differ  in  opinion   concerning  their 
meaning.     Bayer  thinks  they  imply   that  Seleucus 
marched  from  the  Hyphasis,  the  bouadary  of  Alexan- 
der*8  conquests,  to  tbe  Hysudrus,  from  thence  to  Pali- 
botbra, and  then  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  \  the  dis- 
tances of  the  principal  stations  being  marked,  and 
amounting  in  all  to  2244  Boroan  miles.   Notwithstand- 
ing this  authority,  however,  Dr  Bobertoon  thinks  it 
very  improbable  that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  should 
have  continued  so  long,  as  in  that  case  '^  the  ancients 
would  have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  tbe  country  than  they  |eem  ever  to  have  possessed.** 

The  career  of  SeleocA  in  the  east  was  stopped  by 
Antigonus,  who  prepared  to  invade  the  western  part 
of  bis  dominions.  The  former  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottos,  whom  he  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  bis  territories  : 
but  Dr  Bobertson  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  life- 
time of  Seleucus,  which  continued  42  years  afr^  the 
death    of  Alexander,   no  diminution  of  the  Macedo- 
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trary  to  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennel,  who  8U|ipo«es  it 
to  be  Patna  *•  As  Megasthenes  resided  in  this  city 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  he  bad  an  opportunity 
of  makinjr  many  observations  on  tlie  country  of  India 
in  general ;  and  these  observations  be  was  induced  af- 
terwards to  publish.  Unhappily,  however,  he  miiigled 
with  his  relations  the  most  extravagant  fables.  Tobim 
may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  nten  with  ears 
so  large  that  they  could  wrap  themselves  up  in  them  } 
of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  noses,  &c. 
whence  the  extracts  from  his  book  given  by  Arrian, 
Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  can  scarcely  be 
credited,  unless  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to  Sandracottos, 
and  that  of  his  son  Daroaichus  to  Allitrochidas,  the 
successor  of  Sandracottus,  we  bear  no  more  of  the  af- 
fairs of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians,  until 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a  short 
incursion  into  India  about  197  years  after  the  death  of 
Seleocus.  All  that  we  know  of  this  expedition  if*, 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finishing  a  war  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Partbia 
and  Bactria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged  Sopha- 
gasenus,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants. 
It  is  probable  that  the  successors  of  Seleucus  were  obli- 
ged soon  after  his  death  to  abandon  all  their  Indian  ter- 
ritories. 

After  the  loss  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourse 
was  kept  up  for  some  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria*  This  last  became  an  independent 
state  about  69  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and, 
according  to  the  I'eiv  hints  we  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with 
India.  Nay,  the  Bactrian  monarchs  are  said  to  have 
conquered  more  extensive  tracts  in  that  region  than 
Alexander  himself  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned 
over  this  new  kingdom  in  succession;  some' of  wliom|. 
elated  with  the  conquests  they  had  made  and  the  power 
they  had  acquired,  assumed  the  title  of  Great  iuVrgf, 
by  which  the  Persian  monarchs  were  distinguished,  in 
their  highest  splendour.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Bactrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country 
beyond  the  Jaxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Assi,  Pasiani,  Tachari,  and  Scarauli.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  some  Chinese  historians  quoted  by 
^  M.  de  Guignes.     According  to  thein,  about  126  years 

before  the  Christian  era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars, 
pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the  confines  of  China, 
and  obliged  to  move  farther  to  the  west,  passed  the 
Jaxartes,  and,  pouring  in  upon  Bactria  like  an  irresist- 
ible torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  had  lasted  near 

Intercourse      From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 

bctwiat  R.  jiH  thoughts  of  establishing  any  dominion  in  India  were 

gyptand     iQit^Wy   abandoned   by  the  Europeans.     The  onI|r  ob- 

/'  '"*         jcct  now  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  with 

that  country  :  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which 

that  intercourse  was  to  be  promoted.    Ptolemy  the  son 

of  Lagos,   and   first  king  of  Egypt,   first  raised  the 

power  and  splendour  of  Alexandria,  which  he  knew 

had  been  built  by  Alexander  ivitb  a  view  to  carry  on 

k  trade  to  India  :  and  in  order  to  make  the  navigatioa 


•more  secure,  be  built   the  celebrated  light-faoute  at    lai}^ 
Pharos  \.  a  work  so  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  th«  world*     His  son  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelpbus   prosecuted   tlie  same  plan  very  vigorously. 
In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre   in  Tyre ;    but   to  remove   it  effectually   from 
thence,  he  formed  a  canal  between  Arsinoe  on  the  Ked 
sea,  not  far  from  the  place  ivbere  Suez  now  stands, 
and  the  Pelosiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.     This 
canal  was  lOQ  cubits  broad  and  30  deep;  so  that  by 
means  of  it  the  productions  of  India  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.     We  know 
not  whether  this  work  was  ever  finished,  or  whether  it 
was  found  useless  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion towards  the  northern  extremity  of  (he  Red  sea  ;  but 
whatever  was  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  no  use  was  made 
of  it,  and  a  new  city  named  Berenice,  situated  almost 
under  the  tropic,  upon  the  western  shore  of  tite  Red 
sea,  became  the  staple  of  Indian  commerce.     From 
thence  the  goods  were  transported  by  land  to  Coptos, 
a  city  distant  only  three  miles  from  the  Nile,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  navigable  canaL     Thus,  however, 
there  was  a  very  tedious  land  carriage  of  no  less  tbaa 
258  Roman  miles  through  the  barren  desert  of  The- 
bais :  but  Ptolemy  caused  diligent  search  to  be  mada 
everywhere  for  springs,  and  wherever  these  were  found, 
be  built  inns  or  caravanseras  for  the  acconoroodatLon  of 
travellers ',  and  thus  the  commerce  with  India  was  car- 
ried on  till  Egypt  became  subject  to  the  Romans.   The 
ships  during  this  period  set  sail  from  l^renice,  and 
coasting  along  the  Arabian  shore  to  the  promontory 
of  Syagrus,  now  Cape  Rasalgate,   held  their  course 
along  the  coast  of  Persia  till  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  western  branch  of  the  river  Indus.     They  either 
sailed  up  this  branch  till  they  came  to  Pattala,  now 
Tatta,    situated  at   the   upper  part  of  tl)e  Delta,  or 
continued  their  course  to  some  other  emporium  on  the 
western  part  of  the  Indian  coast.     A  more  convenient 
course  was  afterwards  found  by  sailing  directly  to  Zi- 
zcnis,   a  place  concerning  which  there   is  now  some 
dispute.     Montesquieu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Sigertis,  on  the  coast  adjacent  to  the  Indus,  and  which 
was  x:onquered  by  the  Bactrian  monarchs  ;  but  Major 
Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
coast.     Dr  Robertson  does  not  pretend  to  decide  this 
dispute ',   but  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  very  little   progress  was  made  in  the 
discoveij  of  India.     He  contests  the  opinion  of  Ma- 
jor Rennel,  that  '*  under  the  Ptolemies  the  Egyptians 
extended   their  navigation   to   the  extreme  point  ol 
the  Indian  continent,  and  even  sailed  up  the  Ganges 
to  Palibothra,  now  Patna.^^     In  this  case  he  thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  most  have  been  much 
hetter  known  to  the  ancients  than  we  have  any  reason 
to  believe  they  were.     He  owns  indeed  that  Strabo 
mentions  the  sailing  up  the  Ganges,  bat  then  it  is 
only  cursorily  and  in  a  single  sentence ;  <*  whereas  if 
such  a  considerable  inland  voyage  of  above  400  miles, 
through  a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  cus- 
tomary, or  even  if  it  bad  been  ever  performed  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  must  have 
merited  a  particular  description,  and  must  have  been 
mentioned  b^  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  similar  to  it  in   the  practice  of  navigatiou 
among  thc^ancients."— The  extreme  danger  of  navi- 
gating 
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ndia      R»tiog  tbe  Bed  wa  in  aooivnt  timet  (which  even  in 
""VT^*-  (be  present  improTed  state  of  navigation  is  not  entirely 
.  got  over)  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  which 
.induced  Ptolemj  to  remove  tbe  commnnication  with 
.  India  from  Arsinoe  to  Berenice*  as  there  were  other 
harbours  on  the  same  coast  considerably  nearer  to  the 
Nile.      After    the   ruin   of  Coptos   by   the   emperor 
Dioclesian,  the  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed 
from  the  Red  sea  to  tbe  Nile  from  Cosseir,  supposed  by 
•Dr  Robertson  to  be  the  Pkiloteras  Portus  of  Ptolemy, 
to  Cous,  the  Vicus  ApoUinus^  a  journey  of  fonr  days. 
Hence  Cons  from  a  small  village  became  an  opulent 
city  'y  but  in  process  of  time,  the  trade  from  India  re- 
moved from  Cons  to  Ken^,   farther  down  the  river. 
•In  modem   times  such  Indian  goods  as  are  bronght 
by  the  Red  sea  come  from  Gidda  to'  Suez,  and  are 
carried   across   the   isthmus   on   camels,    or    brought 
by   tbe  caravan    returning    from  the   pilgrimage   to 
,  ^        Mecca. 
ly  the    '     It  was  to  this  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  that 
ian  mo.  £gypt  owed   its  vast  wealth   and    power  during  the 
xlit  ^i<l  time  of  its  Macedonian  monarcbs  ;  but  it  appears  sur- 
^J^^[™^^  prising  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian  mo- 
»ptians.  narchs  to  rival  them  in  it,  especially  as  the  latter  were 
in  possession  of  the  Persian  gulf,  from  whence  they 
might  have   Imported    the   Indian  commodities   by  a 
much  shorter  navigation  th&n  could  be  done  by  the 
Egyptians.    For  this  neglect  several  reasons  are  assign- 
ed by  oor  learned  author,     i.  Tbe  Egyptians,  under 
their  Greek  monarcbs,  applied  themselves  to  maritime 
affairs ;  and  were  in  possession  of  such  a  po^rful  fleet 
as  gave  tbero  a  decided  superiority  at  sea.    2.  No  inter- 
course by  sea  was  ever,  kept  up  betwixt  Persia  and  In- 
dia, on  account  of  the  aversion  which  the  Persians  bad 
to  maritime  affairs.     All  the  Indian  commodities  were 
ilien  conveyed  in  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  manner 
4>ver  land,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  various  pro- 
vinces, partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
i>y  means  of  the  Caspian  sea.   3.  Many  of  the  ancients, 
by  an  unaccoqnlAble  error  in  geography,  imagined  tbe 
^Jaspiao  sea  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  great  northern  ocean  ; 
jind  thus  tbe  kings  of  Syria  might^liope  to  convey  the 
Indian  commodities  to  the  European  countries  irithout 
attempting  to  navigate  those  neas  which  the  Egyptian 
monarcbs  deemed  tbeir  o%vn  property.     Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  tbe  first  and  greatest  of  the  Syro- Macedonian  mo- 
narcbs, formed  a  project  of  joining  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  seas  by  a  navigable  canal,  which  would  have 
ffifectually  answered  the  purpose,  but  was  assassinated 
before  lie  could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  suc- 
cessors had  abilities  to  execute  such  an  undertaking.— 
Alexander  the  Great  had  given  orders,  a  little  before 
his  death,  to  fit  out  a  squadron  on  the  Caspian  sea,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  it  bad  any  communication 
with  the  northern  ocean,  the  Euxine  sea,  or  Indian 
ocean  j  but  Dr  Robertson  justly  thinks  it  sarpristng  Ibat 
soch  errors  concerning  tbia  sea  should  have  existed  a- 
rooog  tlie  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  de- 
scribed it  properly  in  the  following  words :  Tbe  Cas- 
pian is  a  sea  by  itself,  unconnected  with  any  other.   Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  vessel  with  oars  can  sail  in  15 
4lays ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  sail 
in  eight  days/*     Aiistotle  describes  it  in  like  manner, 
and  insists  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  and 
not  a  sea. 
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On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  In-       iDdla. 
dian  commodities  continued  as  usual  to  be  imported  to  '  ■   ^     '  ' 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Rome;  but        '^ 
besides  this,  the  most  ancient  communication  betwixt  ^^^"^f^"^ 
tbe  eastern  and  western  parts  of  Asia  seems  never  to  mun,  ^jth 
have  been  entirely  given  up.     Syria  and  Palestine  are  India, 
separated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a  desert  \  but  the  pas- 
sage through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  its  affording  a 
station  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the  possession 
of  this  station  became  an  object  of  such  consequence, 
that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syria  Tad* 
mor^  and  in  Greek  Palmyra,     Both  these  names  are 
expressive  of  its  situation  in  ii  spot  adorned  with  palm- 
trees.     Though  its  situation  for  trade  may  to  us  seem 
very  unfavourable  (being  60  miles  from  the  Euphrates, 
by  which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian  commodi- 
ties, and  203  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean), yet  the  value  and  smqll  bulk  of  the  goods  in 
question  rendered  tbe  conveyance  of  them  by  a  long 
carriage' over  land  not  only  practicable  but  lucrative  and 
advantageous.     Hence  the  inhabitants  became  opulent 
and  powerful,   and  long  maintained  its  independence 
even  afker  the  Syrian  empire  became  subject  to  Rome. 
After  the  reduction  of  Palmyra  by  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover  its  splendour; 
the  trade  gradually  turned  into  other  channels,  and  the 
city  was  reduced  to  ruins,  which  still  exist,  and  mani- 
fest its  former  grandeur.    See  Palmyra. 

The  excessive  eagerness  of  the  Romans  for  Asiatic 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  oncetislng  intercourse 
with  India  during  the  whole  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  power ;  and  even  after  the  destruction  of 
the  western  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Constantinople 
«nd  those  parts  of  India  which  had  been  visited  former-  ,p 
ly  by  merchants  from  the  western  empire.  Long  be-  New  rtuite 
fore  this  period,  however,  a  much  better  method  ©f  to  India  Uis- 
sailing  to  India  had  been  discovered  by  one  Hippalus-^^/^'^*:^  ^^ 
the  commander  of  an  Indian  ship,  who  lived  about  80  ^^^^^  ^^ 
years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. This  man  having  observed  the  periodical  shifting 
of  tbe  monsoons,  and  how  steadily  they  blew  from  tbe 
east  or  west  during  some  months,  ventured  to  leave  the 
coast,  and  sail  boldly  across  the  Indian  ocean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gnlf  to  Musiris,  a  port  on  the 
Malabar  coast ;  which  discovery  was  reckoned  a  mat- 
ter  of  such  importance,  that  the  name  of  Hippalus  was. 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage^ 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  iu 
which  the  Indian  traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mention- 
ing the  particular  stages,  and  the  distances  between 
them,  which  are  as  follow.  From  Alexandria  to  Ju- 
liopolis  was  two  miles ;  and  there  the  cargo  destined  for 
India  was  shipped  on  the  Nile,  and  carried  to  Coptos^ 
distant  303  miles,  tbe  voyage  being  usually  performed 
in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by. 
land  to  Berenice,  distant  258  miles,  and  halting  at  dif- 
ferent stations  as  occasion  required.  The  Joi^ey  was- 
finisbed  on  the  1 2th  day ;  but  by  reason  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  The  ships 
left  Berenice  about  midsummer,  and  in  30  days  reached 
Ocelis,  now  Geltm^  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  Cape  Fariaque)  on  the  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix :  from  whence  they  sailed  in  40  days  to  Musiria 
already  mentioned.  Their  homeward  voyage  begaa 
early  in  tbe  month  o£  December ;  when  setting  sail 
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with  t  north-eMt  wind,  and  mveting  with  m  sooth  or  -■ 
•ODth-west  one  when  they  enterod  the  Anhinn  golf,  * 
the  voyaee  was  completed  in  leaf  than  a  yean  With 
regard  ^ the  titoation  of  Musiris,  as  well  as  of  Baraoe, 
anotb^  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  tradedy 
Major  Bennel  is  of  opinion,  and  Dr  Bohertson  agrees 
With  him,  that  they  stood  somewhere  between  Goa  and 
Tellicherry ;  and  that  prebahly  the  modem  Meerzaw 
or  Merjee  is  the  Mosiris,  and  JBarcelore  the  Baraoe  of 
the  ancients* 

Ptolemy,  who  flonrished  about  20O  years  after  the 
Indr""^  ^^  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  having  the  ad- 
"  *'*  vantage  of  so  man^  previoos  discoveries,  gives  a  mora 
particular  description  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers  \  notwithstanding 
which,  his  accoonts  are  frequently  inconsistent  not  on* 
ly  with  modern  discoveries,  hot  with  those  of  more  an* 
cient  geographers  than  himself.  A  most  capital  error 
in  his  geography  is,  that  he  makes  the  peninsula  of  In* 
dia  stretch  from  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  or  gulf  of  Cam* 
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bay,  from  west  to  east,  instead  of  extending,  according 
to  its  real  direction,  from  north  to  south ;  and  this  erw 
ror  must  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  eon* 
sider  that  Megasthenes  had  published  a  measurement 
of  this  peninsula  nearly  consonant  to  troth,  which  had 
been  adopted  with  some  variations  by  Eratosthenes, 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny.    His  information 
concerning  the  situation  of  places,  however,  was  much 
more  accurate.    With  respect  to  some  districts  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  he 
comes  nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  descriptions  of  any 
of  the  rest.    These  are  particularly  pointed  out  by 
M.  D^Anville,  who  has  determined  the  modem  names 
of  many  of  Ptolemy *8  stations,  as  Kilkare,  Negapatami 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveri,  Masulipatam,  &c*    The 
river!  Cauveri  is  the  Chabarta  of  Ptolemy  f  the  king- 
dom of  Arcot,  Arcatt  Begio  g  and  probably,  says  Dr 
Bobertson,  the  whole  coast  has  received  its  present  name 
of  Coromandel  from  Sor  Manduktm^  or  the  kingdom  of 
SorsB,  which  is  situated  upon  it*    Ptolemy  had  like- 
wise acquired  so  much,  knowledge  concerning  the  river 
Ganges,  that  he  describes  six  of  its  mouths,  though  his 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  less  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peninsula.    M.  D'Anville,  however,  has  been  at  great 
pains   to  elucidate   those  matters^   a^d  to  illustrate 
those  parts  of  the  writinga  of  Ptolemy  which  appear 
to  be  best  founded*    According  to  him,  the  Golden 
Cbersonesus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ; 
he  supposet  the  golf  of  Siam  to  be  the  great  bay  of 
Ptolemy  \  and  the  Sinae  Metropolis  of  the  same  writer 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin<*hoa  in  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  CochinXhina,  though  Ptolemy  has  erred 
in  its  situation  no  less  thanr  50  degrees  of  longitude  and 
20  of  latitude.    M.  Gosselin,  however,  differs  from  his 
counir^maif  M.  D'Anville,  in  a  late  work  intitlcd  '* The 
Geography  of  the  Greeks  analysed  j  or  the  systems  of 
Eratosthenea^  Btrabo,  and  Ptolemy,  compared  with  each 
otheri  and' with  tho  knowledge  which  the  modems  have 
acquired.''    In  the  opinion  of  M.  Gosselin,  the  Mag- 
num Proniontoritim  of  Ptolemy  is  not  Cape  Bomania  at 
tlie  soutliern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  as 
M.  D'Anville  supposes,  but  the  point  Bragu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ava.  ^  The  great  bay  of  Ptolemy  he 
supposes  not  to^  be  the  gulf  of  SuuB|  but  of  Martaban, 
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<He  endeavoora  to  prove  that^he  position  of  Cattipnani,  fsam. 
'  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  conesponds  with  that  of  Mer-  ^"i  ^  Id 
gui,  ft-aca-port  on  the  west  of  Siam  \  and  that  Thinm^ 
or  SituB  MetropoUi^  is  not  Sin*hea,  hot  Taaa^serin,  a 
city  on  the  same  river  with  Meigni )  and  he  eontenda, 
that  the  Ibbadii  insula  Of  Ptolemy  ta  not  Sumatra,  as 
B'Anville  would  have  it,  but  one- of  the  small  isles 
which  lie  in  a  cluster  off' this  ooaat.  M.  Gesseljn  is  of 
-opinion  that  the  ancients  never  sailed  through  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  nor  had  any  knowledgo^if  the  Mbad  of  Su^ 
matra,  or  of  the  easteni  ocean* 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  occasion  to  a 
nistike  of  more  modem  dale,  viz.  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arose  from  the  re- 
semblance betwixt  the  name  of  that  empire  and  the 
Sinm  of  the  apcients*  The  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  os, 
that  Cheen  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu  ;  whence, 
aays  Dr  Bobertson,  *'  as  that  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  Gosselin  places  the  great  prooMwtory, 
this  near  resemblance  of  names  may  appear  perhaps  to 
confirm  his  opinion  that  Sinae  Metropolis  was  situated 
on  this  coast,  and  not  so  far  east  as  M.  D' AnviUe  has 
placed  it.'*  ,1 

Thus  we  see  that  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  was  in -all  Boseduy. 
probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  dtscoveriea  by^f  ^^■*- 
sea  s  but  by  land  they  bad  correspondence  with  conn-  ^^^  ^ 
tries  still  farther  distant.  Whil^  the  Seleocidse  conti-^rntT 
nued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  India 
continued  to  be  carried  on  l^  land  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.  The  Bomans  having  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  fisr  as  the  river  Eophrates,  found  this  method 
of  conveyance  still  established,  and  the  trade  waa  by 
them  encouraged  and  protected.  The  progress  of  the 
caravans  being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  Phrthians, 
particularly  when  they  travelled  towards  those  countries 
where  silk  and  other  of  the  most  valuable  mannfiictores 
were  procured,  it  thence  became  an  object  to  the  Bo- 
mans to  oonciliate  the  friendship  of  the  sovereigns  of 
those  distant  countries*.  That  such  an  attempt  was  ac- 
tually made,  we  know  from  the  Chinese  historiana,  who 
tell  us,  that  Antotm^  by  whom  they  mean  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of  the  people  of  the  west- 
ern ocean,  sent  an  embassy  to  Ounti,  who  reigned  in 
China  in  the  z66th  year  of  the  Christiao  era  \  but 
though  the  fiict  is  mentioned,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  issue  of  the  negociatioas.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  duripg  the  times  of  the  Bomans  snch  a 
trade  was  carried  on}  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  all 
those  who  visited  that  distant  region  to  be  entirely  des* 
titote  of  science,  we  may  reasonably  enough  conclude, 
that  by  means  of  some  of  these  adventurers,  Ptolemy 
was  enabled  to  determine  the  situation  of  many  places 
which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  geography,  and  which 
correspond  very  nearly  with  the  observations  of  modem 
times.  ^^ 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  islands,  considering  thejiewlndiai 
little  way  wy  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  ulandidii. 
not  be  acquainted  with  many  of  them.     The  principal  ^^^^^  ^f 
one  was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancients  ^/'^^einiu* 
bane.    The  name  was  entirelv  unknown  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Great  \  but  that  con- 
queror, though  he  did  not  visit,  had  some  how  or  other 
heard  of  it  \  with  regard  to  jmy  particulars,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  slenderly  informed ;  and 
tho  accounts  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  are . 
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0  » large  M^Briuin,  «nd  aitiMited  at  the  dittano*  of-  sevea 
day*  according  to  toaM  re i^tt^  or  ao  days  saUiog  ac* 
Qording  to  otlwra,  from  the  foutberB  oxtremity  of  the 
peBiiwuU.  f.  INMapoDMa  Mela  it  ancertaia  whether  to 
consider  Taprobane  at  an  island,  or  the  beginning  of  an* 
ether  world  ^  bot  inclines  to  the  latter  opinioo,  as  no- 
body had  ever  tailed  round  it*  The  account  of  Pliny 
•9  still  more  obtcure  \  and  by  this  description  he  would 
make  us  believe«  that  it  wat  seated  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricom.  Ptolemy 
places  it  opposite  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  no  great  dittanca 
from  the  continent  $  but  errt  greatly  with  regard  to  its 
magnitttdoi  making  ic  no  less  than  15  degrees  in  length 
from  north  to  south.  And  Agathemarns,  who  wrote 
after  Ptolemy,  makes  Taprobane  the  largest  island  in 
the  world,  assigniog  the  second  place  to  Britain.  From 
these  discordant  accounts,  some  learned  mta,  have  snp* 
posed  that  the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients  is  not  Ceylon, 
at  is  generally  believed,  hat  the  island  of  Sumatra  $ 
though  the  description  of  it  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  fi- 
gure delineated  in  his  naps,  seems  to  pot  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Ceylon,  and  not  Sumatra,  is  the  isjand  to 
which  Ptolemy  applies  the  detignation  of  Taprobane« 
The  other  itlands  deacribed  by  that  gcogpipher  to  the 
eastward  of  Tabrohane,  are,  according  to  Dr  Bobert- 
son,  those  called  Andaman  and  Nicotar  in  the  golf  of 
bengal. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  we  have  no  account  of  any  intercoorse  of  the 
Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progress  made  in  the 
^3        geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.    Under  that 
2^1^^  emperor  one  Cosmos,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  made 
Ijn.         tome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acqoired  the  tnmame 
of  ImsUcopiBustes*    Having  afterwards  turned  monk,  he 
jmblished  several  works }  one  of  which,  named  Ckrittian 
Topogm^hy^  hat  reached  us.     In  this,  though  mixed 
with  many  strange  reveries,  be  relates  with  great  tim- 
pUcity  and  appearance  of  troth' what  he  had  teen  in 
bit  travelt  or  had  learned  from  othert.     He  describes 
several  placet  on  the  western  coatt  of  the  hither  penin- 
tola,  which  he  calls  the  chief  seat  of  the  pepper-trade  \ 
and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  that  coast,  named  Mah^ 
I>r  Bobertton  thinkt  that  the  name  Malabar  may  pro* 
fanbly  be  derived,  at  well  as  that  of  Maldives  given  to 
ft  Chester  of  islands  lying  at  no  great  distance.    Cosmat 
informt  ot  alto,  that  in  his  time  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane had  become  a  great  staple  of  trade.  He  supposed 
it  to  lieaboot  half  way  betwirt  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  country  of  the   Sinae  \  in  consequence  of  which 
ooBimodioos  situation  it  received  the  tilk  of  the  Sinse, 
aad  the  precioot  tpicet  of  the  remote  regiont  of  the 
eatt,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  parte  of 
India,  Pertia,  and  the  Arabian  gult     He  calls  it  not 
T^robane^  but  Sitldtbia^  derived  from  Sdendib^  or  Sem 
rendibf  the  same  by  which  it  is  ttill  known  all  over  the 
eatt«    From  him  also  we  learn,  that  the  Pertiant  having 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Parthiant,  applied  them* 
telvet  with  gieat  diligence  and  tnccett  to  maritime  af- 
iairt  \  in  eonteqnence  of  which  they  becamefonnidable 
itvalt  to  the  Boisiattt  in  the  Indian  trade.    The  latter 
fiading  thnmttlvet  thus  in  danger  of  losing  entire^ 
Ifait  latrative  branch,  ^tartly  by  reaton  of  the  rivalthip 
joot-iaeotioaed,  and  partly  by  rtatoo  of  the  frequent 
fcoftilitiet  which  took  place  between  tho  two  ooipirety 
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ibmed  n  tehetM  of  praaerving  tome  tliaro  of  tho  trade 

by  meant  of  hia  ally  the  emperor  of  Abyttinia.    In 

thit  he  wat  disappointed,  though  afterwards  he  obtain-^.,. 

U  ki.  end  ia  .  wy  «.tirely  .j^Epe«^.d.    ThU  wMf^|J-«^'- 

juj  meant  of  two  monkt  who  had  been  employed  at  mit^joto  En- 

titoariet  in  different  partt  of  the  eatt,  and  had  pone-  rope. 

trated  at  far.  at  the  country  of  the  Seret  or  China. 

From  thence,  induced  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Justi* 

nian,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk* 

worms  in  a  hollow  cane»    Tbey  were  then  hatched  by 

the  heat  of  a  dnoghiU ;  and  being  fed  with  the  leaves 

•f  the  mulberry,  worked  and  multiplied  as  well  as  in 

those  countries  of  which  they  are  natives*    Vatt  noro« 

bert  were  toon  reared  in  Greece }  from  whence  they 

were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Italy )  in 

all  which  conntriet  tilk  manofaoturet  have  since  been 

established..  25 

On  the  oonqnest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the  Intsrcooric 
year  640,  the  India  trade  was  of  conrse  transferred  to^^^^*  ^^' 
them  \  and  they  soon  began  to  f  ursne  it  with  a)ucb|^!^ 
more  vigour  than  the  Aomans  had  done*    The  city 
of  Bassora  was  built  by  the  caliph  Omar  upon  the 
western  banks  of  the  great  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.    Thus  the  command 
of  both  riven  wat  secured,  and  the  new  city  toon  be- 
came a  place  of  tuch  conteqoenoe  at  tcarce  to  yield  to 
Alexandria  tttel^    Here  D»  Bobertton  taket  notice, 
that  from  the  evidence  of  an  Arabian  faierohant  who 
wrote  in  the  vear  851,  it  appears,  thid  not  only  the  Sa-      %€  - 
recent,  bot  the  Chinete  also^  were  destitute  of  the  ma-Chineie  if. 
rinert  compact;  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  that "^'*'*^ *^' 
this  instrument  was  known  in  the  east  long  before  it|2^^][^^' 
made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  From  this  relation,  as  qc,  coti- 
well  at  much  ooncurring  evidence,  toys  our  author,  pats. 
'*  it  is  manifest,  that  not  only  the  Arabians  but  the  Chi- 
nese were  destitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and  that  their 
mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventurous  than  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Bomant.    They  tteered  tervilely 
along  the  coast,  seldom  stretched  out  to  sen  so  far  as  to 
lose  tight  of  land  \  and  at  they  thaped  their  oourte  in 
thit  timid  manner,  their  mode  of  reckoning  wat  dcfec* 
tive,  and  liable  to  tho  taflte  errort  with  that  of  the 
Grcekt  and  Bomant.'*     Notwithttandbg  thit  ditad- 
vantage,  however,  they  penetrated  &r  beyond  Siam, 
which  had  tet  boondt  to  tho  navigation  ol  the  Euro* 
peant.     They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra  and 
other  IiMlian  itiandt )  extendbg  their  navigation  at  far 
at  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.     A  regular  commeroo 
wat  now  carried  on  from  the  Pertian  gulf  to  all  tho 
coontriet  lyios  betwixt  it  and  China,  and  even  with 
China  ittelf.    Alaoy  Saracent  tattled  in  India  properly 
to  called,  and  in  the  conntriet  beyond  it«     In  the  dtj 
of  Canton  parti^larlv,  they  were  to  numeroot,  that 
the  emperor  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  jodge  of 
their  own  religion  \  the  Arabian  language  wat  imder-> 
ttood  and  tpoken  in  every  place  of  cootequence  \  and 
thipt  bom  China  are  even  aaid  to  have  vititcd  the  Per- 
tian gulf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  aceoonlt  of  those  days,  gtaie  of  la- 
the peninsuhb  of  India  wat  at  that  time  .divided  intoiUawhea 
four  kingdooM.    The  first  wnt  composed  «f  the  pro-  ^^^  ^^ 
vince»titnated  OB  tho  ladot  and  itt  hrancbet,  the  capi*^^"* 
tai  of  which  wat  Modtaa.    The  teoond  had  the  city 


of  Caoogo,  which,  from  the  roiat  of  it  reauuniagat 


thb  dnyt  appenro  lo  have  heeo  a  very  faufe  pbco» 
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Indian  bistoriMM  relatcf,  thai  it  contaiDed  30,000  shops 
in  ivbich  betel  nut  was  sold,  and  60,000  sets  •£  masi- 
'fcians  and  singers  who  paid  a  tax  to  government*  The 
third  kingdom  was  that  of  Cachimere,  first  mentioned 
by  Massoudi,  who  ^ives  a  short  description  of  it.  The 
fourth  kingdom,  Gozerat,  is  represented  by  the  same 
author  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  whole*  Another 
Arab  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  eentury,  divides  India  into  three  parts  ^  the  north- 
ern, comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus  ; 
the  middle,  extending  from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges ; 
and  the  southeni,  which  he  denominates  Comary  from 
Cape  Comorin« 

From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another 
Arabian  who  had  likewise  visited  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  we  learn  many  particulars  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants  of  these  distant  regions  at  that  time,  which 
correspond  with  what  is  observed  among  them  at  this 
day.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  use  of  silk 
among  the  Chinese }  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glass.  They  also  describe  the 
tea  plant,  with  the  manner  of  using  its  leaves  ;  whence 
it  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  use  of  this 
plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  present.  They 
mention  likewise  the  great  progress  which  the  Indians 
had  made  in  astronomy ;  a  circumstance  which  seema 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans: 
they  assert,  that  in  this  branch  of  science  the  Indiana 
were  far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  west,  on  which  account  their  sovereign  was  called 
the  ''  King  of  wisdom."  The  superstitions,  extrava- 
gant penances,  &c.  known  to  exist  at  this  day  among 
the  Indians,  are  also  mentioned  by  those  writers  $  all 
which  particulars  manifest  that  the  Arabians  had  a 
knowledge  of  India  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  The  zeal  and  industry  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  exploring  the  most  distant  regions  of  the 
east  was  rivalled  by  the  Christians  of  Persia,  who 
sent  missionaries  all  over  lodia  and  the  countries  ad- 
joining, as  far  as  China  itself.  But  while  the  western 
Asiatics  thus  kept  op  a  constant  intercourse  with  these 
parts,  the  Europeans  had  in  a  manner  lost  all  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
they  had  formerly  been  supplied  with  the  Indian  goods, 
was  now  shot  against  them ;  and  the  Arabs,  satisfied 
with  supplying  the  demands  of  their  own  subjects, 
neglected  to  send  any  by  the  usual  channels  to  the 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of 
pii»&a<j;e  of  Constantinople,  and  some  other  great  towns,  were ' 
India  supplied   with  Chinese  •commodities  by  the  most   te- 

dious and  difficult  passage  imaginable.  The  silk  of 
that  country  was  purchased  in  the  roost  westerly  pro- 
vince named  Chensi ;  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  by 
a  c»ravan,  which  marched  80  or  xoo  days,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxos.  Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car- 
ried down  the  river  to  the  Caspian  sea }  whence,  after  a 
dangerous  voyage  across  that  sea,  it  was  carried  up 
the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable )  after 
which  it  was  conducted  by  a  land  carriage  of  five  days 
to  the  river  Phasis,  then  down  that  stream  into 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Constantinople.  The  pas- 
sage of  goods  from  Hiodostan  was  less  tedious  $  they 
being  carried  eithar  direcUy  to  the  Caspian  or  to  the 
river  Oxns,  but  by  a  passage  much  shorter  than  that 


Tedioat 


floods  ts 
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from  China;  after' which  they  were  conveyed  down  the     liftau 
Phasis  to  the  Enzine,  and  tbos  to  Constantinople.  *■    »■■ 

It  is  evident  that  a  commerce  thus  carried  on  muet 
have  been  liable  to  a  thousand  disadvantages.  The 
goods  conveyed  over  suefa  vast  tracts  of  land  could  not 
be  sold  hot  at  a  very  high  price,  even  supposing  the 
joorney  had  been  attended  with  no  danger;  bat  aa 
the  caravans  were  eontinoally  ex^Mised  to  the  assanlta 
of  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  must  on  that 
aoeoont  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  In  spite  of  every 
difficulty,  iiowever,  even  this  commerce  flourished,  and 
Constaotinople  becaoM  a  considerable  mart  for  East  In- 
dian commodities  j  and  firom  it  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  chiefly  sopplied  with  them  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies. The  perpetual  course  of  hostilities  in  which 
the  Christians  and  Mohammedans  were  during  this 
period  engaged,  contributed  still  to  increase  the  difll- 
colty ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  more  this  diScnU 
ty  increased,  the  asore  desirous  the  Europeans  weened 
to  be  of  possessing  the  Inxnries  of  Asia. 

About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi  and  Venice, 
with  some  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  than  they  formerly  possessed, 
began  first  to  exert  themselves  in  promoting  domestic 
manufactures,  and  then  to  import  the  productions  of 
India  in  much  larger  quantities  than  formerly.  Some 
traces  of  this  revival  of  a  commercial  spirit,  according 
to  Dr  Robertson,  may  be  observed  from  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
revival,  however,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  historians  $ 
but  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 
probable  that  no  commercial  interoonrse  whatever  took 
place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria ;  for,  prior  to  the 
period  we  speak  of,  all  the  public  deeds  of  the  Italian 
and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa- 
per made  of  the  Egyptian  papyms,  bnt  after  that  opoa 
parchment. 

The  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Christians  and  Mo- 
hammedans bore  against  each  other,  would  no  doubt 
for  a  long  time  retard  the  progress  of  commerce  be- 
tween them;  but  at  last  the  caliphs,  perceiving  the 
advantage  which  such  a  traffic  would  be  of  to  tlieir 
subjects,  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  Christians  coveted  the  Indian  producta        ^p 
and  manufactures,  prompted  them  to  carry  it  on.     ButFifrct  of 
scarce  was  the  traffic  begun,  when  it  seemed  in  danger  the  cni- 
of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the  crusades.     Not-'JI^*,'^* 
withstanding  the  enthosiastical  zeal  of  these  adventur- 
ers, however,  there  were  many  to  'whom  commerce 
was  a  greater  object  than  religion.     This  had  always 
been   the   case    with   numbers  of  the  pilgrims   who 
visited  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  crusades  :  but  these,  after  th^y 
took  place,  instead  of  retarding  the  progress  of  this 
kind  of  commerce,  proved  the  means  of  promoting  it  to 
a  great  degree.      *^  Various  circumstances  (says  Dr 
Robertson)  concurred  towards  this.    Great  armies,  con- 
ducted by  the  most  illustrious  nobles  of  Europe,  and 
composed  of  men  of  the  most  enterprising  spirit  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  it,  marched  towards  Palestine,  through 
countries  far  advanced  beyond  those  which  they  left  in 
every  species  of  improvement.     They  beheld  the  dawn 
of  prosperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  he» 
gun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  industry,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  engrose  the  locrative  commerce  with 
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the  #••!•  TImt  Mxt  viwifi  die  mol!»  aAv^nced  tUte 
of  epalcoee  «ia  spkndoiir  in  ConatetttinopUi  raised  to 
a  pra*>emiiicnee  ebave  all  citiea  ibea  knawo  by  iu  ex« 
Uostve  trade,  particularly  that  wUeb  it  carried  oa  with 
ladia  and  tbe  canntriea  beyond  it.  Tbey  afterward* 
oerved  in  tboto  proifiocea  of  Am  tbrough  whicb  tbe 
commodities  of  the  east  were  nsoally  conveyed,  and 
^came  msHten  of  several  cities  irbicb  bad  been  staples 
of  tbat  trade.  They  esAxibliehed  tbe  kingdoos  of  Je^ 
rusalem,  which  sitbtisted  near  20Q  years.  Tbey  look 
possesstoa  of  tbe  ibrene  of  tbe  Greek  empire,  and  go- 
verned It  abeot  half  a  cenlnry*  Amidst  aucb  a  vn* 
riety  of  eveats  and  opera Hons,  tbe  ideaa  of  tbe  fierce 
warriore  of  Europe  gmdiially  opened  and  improved) 
ibey  becadie  acquainted  with  tbe  policy  and  arta  of  Um 
people  whom  tbey  snbdurd :  they  observed  tbe  sources 
of  Ibasr  wealth,  and  availed  tliemselves  of  ail  this  know^ 
ledge.  Anttoch  and  Tyre,  when  conqoeved  by  Ibo 
cromdors,  were  flonrisbitig  eitie%  inhabited  by  opnIeM 
merchantA,  who  supplied  ail  tbe  nations  trading  in  the 
Mediterranean  witb  the  prodactiens  of  tbe  east  j  and, 
na  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occarrences 
mentioned  by  tbe  bitlttrtans  of  tbe  holy  war,  who  be* 
ing  mostly  priests  and  monks,  bad  tbeir  attention  di- 
veelnd  to  objects  very  difierent  from  those  relatiflM|  to 
commerce,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  tbat  both  in  Con* 
etantiaopio  wbtia  sobject  to  ibe  Franks,  and  io  the  ports 
of  SyiMi  acquired  by  tbe  Christians,  the  long  ostaUisiN 
od  trade  with  tbe  east  coattnned  to  be  pioteclod  and 


Oar  antkor  next  gnee  on  to  sheiw  in  what  manner 
tbe  onmmerce  of  tbe  Italian  states  was  promoted  by 
the  crusades,  mdl  at  laet,  having  entirely  engrossed 
Ibe  £ael  Indin  trade,  they  strove  witk  such  eagerness 
to  find  n«w  mnrkots  fee  tbeir  commodities,  that  tbey 
ostendnd  n  tnsle  for  tbem  to  many  parts  of  Etwopo 
ethera  they  had  fisrmerly  been  Ktlb  kiiown.  Tbe  ri* 
vabbip  of  the  Italian  states  terminated  at  last  in  a 
(renty  widi  the  sultan  of  Egypt  in  1425,  by  wkich  tbe 
part  el  Alexandria  and  otlete  in  Egypt  were  opened 
tn  tlio  Flotentines  as  well  an  the  Venetians )  and  soon 
nfter,  tbat  peopfe  began  to  obtain  a  sbme  in  tbe  trade 
to  India. 
Uw  tke  The  Jbllowing  account  cf  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
Miia  India  trade  was  carried  on  in  tbe  begMriningof  tbe  I4tk 

^f  J^  oantury,  is  gifven  by  Marino  Sanudo  a  Venetian  noble* 
rtheiltb"**"*  "^^  merohaats  of  tbat  republic  w«re  supplied 
Mitary.  ^^  ^^  eonunodities  tbey  wanted  in  two  diflerent 
wayfc  Tboeo  of  small  bulk  and  great  value,  snob  as 
cloves,  nutmegs,  gems,  pearla,  &c.  were  carried  up 
tbe  Persinn  gulf  to  Baiseru,  from  tfcenoe  to  Bagdad, 
and  niterwards  to  some  port  on  tbe  Biodilermnean. 
Tbe  awve  bdky  goods,  sncb  as  pepper,  oinoaman,  and 
atber  spiceriea,  were  brought  in  the  usual  amnner  to  tbe 
tM  sea,  and  firom  thence  Co  Alexandria.  The  gaads 
braugbt  by  land,  however,  were  always  linbfe  to  be 
eeixed  by  barbarians  |  anil  tbarbre  tbe  eiipply  that  way 
area  scanty,  and  tbe  price  extravagnntly  dear,  while, 


nn  the  other  bund,  Ike  sidtan  of  Egypt,  by  impeaMig 
Katies  upon  tbe  East  India  eargoes  to  tbe  aauHMt  of 
«  full  third  of  tbe  ▼alue,  sfonwd  to  render  it  impoiMUe 
that  tie  owners  sbouid  find  purrbnisrs  for  tbeir  goods^ 
Tbis^  however,  was  fiir  from  being  the  case ;  tbie  de* 
nmnd  ibr  India  goods  cantinuaHy  increased  ;  and  thus 
m  comnwmication,  feumeriy  imhnowiii  betariirt  aU  tbe 
Vol,  XI.  Part  I.  t 
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aaliottf  of  Evropn,  nw  begoa  end  kept  ^  AU  this 
timo^  however,  tbove  bad  been  no  direct  commnnica-> 
tion  betwixt  Eos^pe  and  Indixt  as  tbe  BIohaaai^aDs 
would  never  aUow  any  Christian  to  pass  Uiroagb  tbeir 
domioioQs  iato  that  conotry.  Tbe  dreadibi  incursions 
and  conquests  of  the  Tartars  under  Jeogbis-Uiao,  bow* 
ever,  bad  so  broken  tbe  power  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  tlio  northern  parU  of  Asia,  that  a  way  was  now 
opened  to  India  tbroqgh  tbe  dominions  of  these  barba* 
rians.  About  the  middle  of  the  xjtb  century,  there- <^<»*asr  of 
fore,  Mivco  Polo,  a  Veaetiao,  by  getting  access  to  tbf  ^^,* 
khan  of  the  Tartars  exploi^d  maay  parte  of  the  eaotS^^'' 
wkich  bad  lonir  been  qakaown  even  by  oame  to  the 
Eufopoans.  Ho  travelled  through  China  firom  Pekh^ 
00  its  norlihem  frontier  to  some  of  its  most  foutberiy 
provinces.  He  visited  aJ«o  difleroat  paiU  of  Hiadof* 
tan^  and  first  meatioaa  BeM;al  end  Gnaeinl  by  tbnir 
modern  names  as  gieot  and  louriihing  kingdooisb  Sio 
obtained  also  some  a«coui|i  of  ao  island  which  ho  called 
Z^Hmgrt\  aad  wae  probable  on  olhof  Iboii  Japan }  be 
visited  Jnva  witb  seteral  of  the  islands  in  iie  nsighbour- 
I^Bod,  tbe  island  of  Ceykw,  and  tbe  eooat  of  Malabor 
as  far  as  the  golf  af  Cantfi^y  ^  to  all  which  bogpive  the 
names  tbey  have  at  this  day*  The  discovery  of  su#h 
immense  regiona  unknown  befiipe  in  Europe,  furnish- 
ed vast  room  kr  apecubaion  and  aenjectare }  and  whUe  jt 
tbe  pnblia  atteation  was  jet  engird  by  these  diaeo-Oeaosse 


varies,  tbe  destruction  of  Coastaotillo|le  by  tbe  Turke^"f!<  ^. 

torn  to  the  Eait  India  com- ^*^™'' 


gave  a  very  ^v-^«««.r.«  •«.»  ^  »■■«  M^m^  .upw.  ^^^n**^  bgtht 
nueroe,  by  throwing  it  almost  entirely  into  the  haiadBtsJkJiig^r 
of  tbe  Venetians.    Hitherto  the  Genoese,  had  rivalled  Ceostsati 
that  state  in  the  commerce  «e  speak  of,  and  th^  hod■^^ 
possessed  themselves  of  many  impottani  pfaioas  on  tha 
coast  of  Greece,  as  weU  aa  of  the  port  of  Cala  on  the 
Black  sea.  Nay^  they  bad  even  cstabKsbed  theamdvee 
at  Coastantinople,  in  the  euhurb  of  Peru,  in  anah  a 
manner  as  almost  entirsly  to  exclude  the  Greeks  thoas* 
selves  from  any  share  in  this  commerce  $  hot  by  the 
destruction  of  Constaotinople  tbey  were  at  anoa  Mean 
out  of  all  these  possessions,  and  so  thorenghly  hiunbind, 
that  tbey  coold  no  longjer  oontond  with  the  Venetiaai 
oa  befare ;  so  tbat,  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  i  Jib 
ceotury,  that  repablic  supplied   the  greater  paK  af 
Euflope  witb  the  productione  of  tbe  oust,  and  carried 
on  trade  to  an  extent  fiir  beyond  whnt  bad  been  known 
in  former  times.    The  UMde  in  which  they  now  ear- 
ried  on  this  tmde  was  somewhat  diftrant  from  whnt 
bad  been  practised  by  ancient  natiens.    The  Tyriaaa, 
Greeks,  and  Romnas,  bad  sailed  directW  to  Indin  in 
qnest  of  tbe   commodities  they  wanted  $  and  their 
example  baa  been  imitated  by  the  navigatoie  of  bm- 
dem  Eorope.    In  both  periods  the  Indian  ciommedi- 
ties  have  boeapiid  for  in  gold  and  silver;  and  grant 
oomphMnts  have  been  nmde  on  noeonnt  of  the  drain  of 
Ihoee  pKciooa  BMtnIs,  which  were  thus  huried  aa  it 
wore  ia  India,  never  to  return  ngain.      Tbe  Venu-iaMM 
tinna,  bowerer,  were  exempled  from  this  lorn  j  for  bi^  wmkk  af 
ving  no  dicect  imereourse  with  Indin,  they  soppUed^beVMc 
themaelvee  from  the  warehonses  they  found,  in  T^gfpt^^Jf^ 
nnd  8yr«,    ready  lUod  with  the  propone  commo-IS^ur 
dities  they  wunted;  nnd  theae  tbey  pqrchased  nmreiUsa 
Ibeqnently  by  bnrtar  thnn  with  ready  money.    Thu8,awrot 
•at  enly  theeepuhlieQf  Vcwipe,  but  nU  tbe  mtiaswhiah 
had  tha  good  feituns  to  beooma  emporin  far  Iha  bdin 
goods  ifl^ortod  by  il|  weae  raiedl  If  aneh  npitoh  of 
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power  r.t\d  ^plendoer  as  scarce  ever  belonged  to  %ty  Eo- 
ropean  Rtate.  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  from  which 
place  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  lon^  time 
supplied  with  these  goods,  displaced  such  magnificence 
in  their  dress,  buildings,  and  manner  of  livinfr,  as  ex* 
cited  evtn  the  envy  of  their  queen  Joan  of  Navarre 
who  came  to  pav  thexn  a  visit.  On  the  reaioval  of 
the  staple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  soon 
()isplayed  the  same  opulence  j  and  in  some  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  Aogsbnrg,  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  internal  parts  of  that  coon- 
try,  there,  are  examples  of  merchants  acquiring  tocb 
large  fortunes  as  entitled  them  to  high  rank  and  coi>- 
sideration  in  the  empire.'  The  most  accurate  method, 
however,  of  attaining  some  knowledge  of  the  profits 
the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade,  is  by  considering  the 
rate  of  interest  on  money  borrowed  at  that  time.  This, 
from  the  close  of  the  i  ith  century  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  x6th,  we  are  told,  was  no  less  than  20  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  more.  Even  as  late  as  1500, 
it  was  10  or  12  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Hence  we 
are  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of  such  money  as  was 
then  applied  in  trade  must  have  been  extremely  high  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  at  that 
time  warrants  os  to  make  the  conclusion.  **  In  the 
ipagnificence  of  their  houses  (says  Dr  Robertson),  in 
richness  of  furniture,  in  profusion  of  plate,  and  in 
every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards  ele- 
gance or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  nobles  of 
Venice  surpassed  the  state  of  the  greatest  monarch  be- 
yond the  Alps.  Nor  was  all  this  display  the  effect  of 
MU  ostentatious  and  inconsiderate  dissipation  ;  it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of -successful  industry,  which,  ha- 
ving accnmulated  wealth  with  ease,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  splendour.^*^ 

This  excessive  superiority  of  wealth  displayed^  by  the 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
states  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  discover 
that  the  East  India  trade  was  the  principal  source  from 
whence  their  wealth  was  derived.  Some  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  share  b^  applying  to  the  sultans 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  gain  admission  into  their 
ports  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  Venetians ;  but 
either  by  the  superior  interest  of  the  latter  with  those 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being 
long  established  in  the  trade,  the  Venetians  always 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers  on  obtaining  some  share  of  this  lucrm- 
tive  commerce,  that  application  was  made  to  the  so« 
vereigo  of  Bossia  to.open  an  intercourse  by  land  with 
China,  .though  the  capitals  of  the  two  empires  are  up- 
wards of  6000  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This, 
however,  ivas  beyond  the  power  of  the  Russian  prince 
at  that  time ;  and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  their 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  established  on  the  most 
permanent  basis,  when  two  events,  altogether  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected,  gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  from  which 
it  never  haf)  recovered,  nor  can  recover  itself.  These  were 
the  di8covei7  of  America,  and  that  of  the  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  former 
put  Spain  in  possession' of  immense  treasures  j  which 
being  gradually  diffused  all  over  Enrope,  soon  call- 
ed forth  the  industry  of  other  nations,  and  made  tbem 
exert  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  of  itself  most 
have  800»  lessened  the  demand  for  Indian  p^oduoiiona. 
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The  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  JjmKl 
Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  most  effectual  and  ^  '^ 
speedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians^  After  a  tedioua 
course  of  voyages  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
continobd  for  near  half  a  century,  Vasco  de  Gama,  an 
active  and  enterprising  Portuguese  officer,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and,  coasting  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  continent,  sailed  next  across  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Calicut  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
on  the  2  2d  of  May  1498,  ten  months  and  two  day  a 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon.  On  his  arrival  in  In* 
dia  he  was  at  first  received  with  great  kindness  by  the 
sovereign  of  that  country,  styled  ihe.Samonn\  but  af- 
terwards, from  what  caosea  we  cannot  now  well  de* 
termine,  the  Indian  prince  suddenly  changed  his  kind* 
ness  into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga- 
ma with  his  whole  party.  The  Portuguese  admiral, 
however,  found  means  to  escape  every  plot  that  waa 
kid  against  him  ;  and  loaded  his  ships  not  only  with 
the  products  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  with  many 
of  the  valuable  products  of  the  more  remote  regions.  ,5 

On  his  return  to  Portugal,  De  Gama  was  received  Ezpkiu  of 
with  all  imaginable  demonstrations  of  kindnessa.  The^l'^  Porta- 
Portuguese  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  tbe^!^"^ 
Venetians  alone  excepted,  rejoiced  at  the  discovery 
which  had  been  made.  The  latter  beheld  in  it  the 
certain  and  onavoidable  downfal  of  their  own  power, 
while  the  Portuguese,  presuming  upon  their  right  of 
prior  discovery,  which  they  took  care  to  hare  confirm* 
ed  by  a  papal  grant,  plumed  themselves  on  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in  their 
nation.  The  expectations  of  the  one,  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  other,  seemed  at  first  to  be  welU 
fonnded.  A  succession  of  gallant  officers  sent  into 
the  east  from  Portugal  accomplished  the  greatest  and 
most  arduous  undertakings.  In  24  years  after  the  Toy* 
age  of  Do  Gama,  they  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  many  important  places  in  India  j  and  among  the  rest  • 

of  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  the  great  staple  of  trade 
throoghout  the  whole  East  Indies  was  established.  As 
this  city  stands  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Indies^  it  was  fre- 
quented by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  cottinent,  the  Moluccas  and  other 
islands  in  that  qaarter,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal.  Thus  the  Portuguese 
acquired  a  most  extensive  influence  over  the  internal 
commerce  of  India  \  while,  by  the  settlements  they  had 
formed  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engross 
the  trade  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  greatly  to  obstruct 
the  long  established  intercourse  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  sea.  Their  ships  now  frequented 
every  port  in  the  east  where  any  valuable  commodities 
were  to  be  had,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
river  of  Canton  in  China  ;  and  all  along  this  immense 
extent  of  more  than  4000  leagues,  they  had  a  chain  of 
forts  and  factories  established  for  the  couveirience  of 
protecting  thtir  trade.  They  had  likewise  made  them<* 
selves  masters  of  several  stations  favourable  to  coov- 
roerce  along  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in 
many  islands  lying  between  Madagascar  and  the  Molnc^ 
cas.  In  all  places  where  they  came,  their  arms  had 
struck  such  terror,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  controul,  but  even  prescitb€4l 
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to  ih«  DAilves  the  Urms  of  their  malual  intercournej 
nay,  sometimes  they  set  what  price  they  pleased  upon 
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sometimes 
the  commocJities  they  porchaaed,  and  thus  were  ena- 
bled to  import  into  Europe  the  Indian  commodjtiea  in 
greater  abundance  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  hi^d  ever 
been  done  before.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  formed 
a  scheme  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  share 
of  the  trade  they  enjoyed }  and  for  that  purpose  de« 
termined  to  make  themselves  masters  of  such  stations 
on  the  Red  sea  and  Persian  gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
possession  of  the  navigation  of  both  tbete  seas,  and 
enable  them  not  only  to  obstruct  the  ancient  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  India,  but  to  command  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  as  the  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  goods 
through  the  internal  parts  of  Asia.  The  conduct  of 
t]^se  enterprises  was  committed  to  Alpbonso  Albu- 
querque, the  most  distinguished  officer  at  that  time  in 
the  Pqirtoguese  service.  By  reason  of  the  vast  ndmber 
of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
the  scanty  supplies  which  could  be  derived  from  Por- 
tugal, he  could  not  fully  accomplish  what  was  expected 
from  him.  However,  he  took  from  the  petty  princes 
who  were  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Persia  the  small 
island  of  Ormus,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  golf;  and  thns  secured  to  Portugal  the  posses- 
sion of  that  extensive  trade  with  the  east  which  the  Per- 
sians bad  carried  on  for  several  centuries.  On  this  bar- 
ren island,  almost  entirely  covered  with  salt,  and  so  hot 
that  the  climate  can  scarcely  be  borne,  destitute  of  a 
drop  of  fresh  water,  except  what  was  brought. from 
the  continent,  a  city  was  erected  by  the  Portuguese, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  opulence, 
splendour,  and  luxury,  in  the  eastern  world.  In  the 
Bed  sea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a  much  more  for- 
midable resistance  j  and  this,  t<^ther  with  the  da- 
mage bis  fleet  sustained  in  that  sea,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  always  difficult  and  dangerous,  obliged  Albu- 
querque to  retire  without  effecting  any  thing  of  impor- 
tance. Thus  tbe  ancient  channel  of  conveyance  still 
remained  open  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  their  commerce 
was  greatly  circumscribed  and  obstructed  by  the 
powerful  interest  of  the  Portuguese  in  every  port  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  resort. 

The  Venetians  now  began  to  feel  those  effects  of 
araitftcsofDc  Gama's  discovery  which  they  bad  dreaded   from 
be  Ycae-  the  beginning.     To  preserve  the  remains  of  their  com- 
iaai  to  rc-merce,  they  applied  to  the  sultan  of  the  Mameluks  in 
1^^*^^^  Egypt,  who  was  no  less  alarmed  than  themselves  at 
the  loss  of  such  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  derive  from  the  India  trade. 
By  them  this  fierce  and  barbarous  prince  was  easily 
persuaded  to  send  a  furious  manifesto  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal.     In  this,  after  stat- 
ing his  exclusive  right  to  the  Indian  trade,  he  inforai- 
ed  them,  that  if  the  Portuguese  did  not  relinquish  that 
new  course  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  penetrat- 
ed into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  cease  from  encroaching 
on  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  east  of  Asia  and  bis  domi- 
nions,  he  would    put  to  death   all   the  Christians  in 
£gypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  demolish  tbe  holy 
sepulchre  itself.     To  this  threat,  which  some  centu- 
Ties  before  would  have  alarmed  all  Christendom,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  ^  so  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  last  re- 
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source,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  different  inii, 
expedient.  This  was  to  excite  the  sultan  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  in  the  Red  sea  to  attack  the  Portngnese,  and  drive 
them  from  all  their  settlements  in  the  east ;  nay,  in  or- 
der  to  assist  him  in  the  enterprise,  he  was  allowed  to 
cut  down  their  forests  in  Dalroatia,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  Egypt  in  timber  for  ship- building.  Tbe  tim- 
ber was  conveyed  from  Dalmatia  to  Alexandria  ^  and 
from  thence,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to 
Soez  }  where  twelve  men  of  war  were  boilt,  on  board 
which  a  body  of  Mameluks  were  ordered  to  serve  under 
the  command  of  an  experienced  officer.  Thus  the  Por- 
tuguese were  assaulted  by  a  new  enemy,  far  more  formi- 
dable than  any  they  had  yet  encountered ;  yet  such  was 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  admiral,  that  after  several 
severe  engagements,  the  fleet  of  the  infidels  was  entire- 
ly ruined,  and  the  Portuguese  became  absolate  masters 
of  tbe  Indian  ocean. 

This  disaster  was  followed  in  no  long  time  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelaks  in 
Egypt  by  Selim  the  Turkish  sultan  $  who  thus  also 
became  master  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  As  his  interest 
was  now  the  same  with  that  of  the  Venetrans,  a  league 
was  quickly  formed  betwixt  them  for  the  ruin  of  the 
power  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  With  this  view  Selim 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extensive  commercial 
privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the 
Mameluks  j  publishing  at  the  same  time  an  edict,  by 
which  he  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  east  imported  directly  from  Alexandria  in- 
to any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  imposed  heavy  taxes 
npon  such  as  were  imported  from  Lisbon.  All  this, 
however,  was  insufficient  to  counteract  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Portuguese  had  obtained  by  the 
new  passage  to  India,  and  the  settlements  they  had 
established  in  that  country  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  being  entirely  broken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tribute any  assistance.  They  were  therefore  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal to  purchase  all  the  spices  imported  into  Lisbon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requisite  for  the  con** 
sumption  of  bis  own  subjects.  This  offer  being  reject- 
ed, the  Portuguese  for  some  time  remained  uncon*^ 
trouled  masters  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe 
was  supplied  by  them,  excepting  some  very  inconsider- 
able quantity  which  was  imported  by  the  Venetians 
through  the  usual  channels.  38 

The  Portuguese   continued    to  enjoy  this  valuable  ^"^7  the 
branch  of  commerce  undisturbed  almost   for  a  whole  ^^Ku«*« 
century  j  for  which,  however,  they  were  indebted  moreQ^  IJ^ 
to  the  political  situation  of  the  different  European  na-rupted  by 
tions  than  to  their  own  prowess.     After  the  accession  •tkesEa- 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne. of  Spain,  that  kingdom  was'^P^^ 
either  so  much  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  operations,  ^^^'^ 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his  son 
Philip  II.  or  so  intent  on  prosecuting  their  discoveries 
and  conquests  in  the  new  world,   that  no  effort  was 
made  to  interfere  with  the  East  Indian  trade  of  the 
Portuguese,  even  though  an  opportunity  offered  by  the 
discovery  of  a  second  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies 
through  the  straits  of  Magellan.     By  the  acquisition 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  1580,  Spain,  instead  of 
becoming  the  rival,  became  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  the  Portuguese  trade.    The  resources  of  franco  ail 
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tlitt  liim  w«i«  to  mmtk  esiMMled  hy  t  cmitimBiiee  of 
long  ^ni  ^eMlati^g  wart,  that  it  coaM  bfeatoir  iiaMRr 
much  aitenciao  «i  ohjacta  at  aaok  a  dtitaoae,  aor  ««• 
gage  in  any  axpeMive  scbeae.  Eaglaod  was  ^olalaJ 
by  the  ruioom  wan  between  the  booMW  mf  Yark  ami 
Laacailer,  aiMl  afterwards  its  enterprising  spirit  wan  ve* 
strained  by  the  cautions  and  eovelous  Henry  TIL  Hit 
son  Hemy  VIII.  in  tlie  former  fait  of  bis  re%n|  by 
engaging  in  the  continenlal  quarrels  ef  tba  Eioropean 
princes,  and  in  the  latter  part  by  his  quamsl  with  the 
pe|M  a«d  contests  about  reHgion,  left  no  time  lor  ceaii- 
mercial  schemes.  It  was  not,  tliereibre,  till  tim  leign 
of  Qneen  EliaEabeth  that  any  attention  was  faid  to  tho 
afiiirs  of  the  east  by  that  kingdom.  The  first  who 
shook  the  pow^r  of  the  Portognese  in  India  were  iho 
Dotch  )  and  in  this  they  were  gladly  eeoonded  by  tbe 
fiati^^  whom  the  Portognese  had  most  grierouely 
oppressed.  Tbe  English  soon  followed  their  exan^e  ^ 
and  tn  a  few  years  the  Poitngaese  were  expelled  from 
their  most  valoable  settlements,  while  ^  most  loero- 
tt«e  bronchos  of  their  trade  have  cdntinnod  ever  amce 
in  the  hands  of  those  two  nations. 

It  is  net  to  be  snpposed  fbat  the  other  EoropeaB 
nations  would  sit  still  and  quietly  seo  these  two  on- 
^^1?*^  grass  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  oommoroo  without  at- 
tbe^£»it*'^  tempting  to  put  in  lor  a  share.     East  India  compa- 
nies were  tberefora  set  up  in  different  countries  :  hot 
it  was  only  between   Franco   and   Britain  that  tbe 
great  rivalship  commenced }  nor  did  this  folly  displsr 
itself  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix^ia-Chapelle.      Both 
nations  had  by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of 
considerable   settlements  in  India.    The  prbcipal  of 
MUlemfiits  11,009   belonging  to  Briuin  were^    i.  Somt,  situated 
in  India.     ^^  ^^  wefttcm  side  of  the  peninsola  within  the  Ganges, 
between  the  2X8t  and  2  2d  degrees  of  N.  Lat.     This 
peninsula   comprehended   the  kingdoms  of  Malabar, 
Decao,  Goleonda,  and  Bisnagar,  with  the  principali- 
ties of  Gitigi,  Tanjoor,  mnd  Madura ;   the  western 
coast  being  distingnished  by  the  name  of  Malabar,  and 
tbe  eastern  by  that  of  Coromandel.     2.  Bombay,  a 
small   ibland   in  the  kingdom  of  Deean,  about  45 
leagues  to  the   sooth  of  Surat.     5.  Dabul,  lUmUt  40 
leagues  farther  to  the  oouth,  in  tlie  province  of  €un- 
can.     4*  Carwar,  in  N,  Lat.  15^,  where  there  was  n 
soiall  fort  and  factory.     5.  Tillicfaerry,  to  which  place 
tbe  Eoglish  trade  was  removed  from  Calicut,  a  large 
town  15  leagues  to  the  southward..    6.  Anjengo,  be* 
tween  eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitode,  the  most 
•odlberly  settlement  on  tlie.w<estem  coast  of  the  penin- 
sola.    7.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  theypoesessed  Fort 
St  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  situated  in  tbo 
kingdom  of  Gingt,  in  1 1*  4c/  N.  Lat.     8.  Madras,  tbe 
principal  settlement  on  this  coast,  between  i^  and 
14*  N.  Lot.  not  far  from  the  diamond  miaes  of  Gol* 
couda.   9.  Visigapatam,  farther  to  the  north.     10.  Bo- 
lasere,  in  latitode  22^,  a  Aictory  of  small  consequence. 
II.  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  all  the  British  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies.    These  were  the  principal  places 
belonging  to  Britain  which  we  sball  have  occasion  to 
mention   in    tlie  oecoont  of  the  contests  which   now 
iiidian  wm  ^^^^  P^^  i  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^®  Ffvnch  were  chiefly  Pondi- 
bctmit  the  cherry  an^Chandernagore. 

>'reBeb  The  war  is  said  to  have  been  first  occasioned  by  the 

ftnd  £ng.    intrigues  of  the  iFrench  comnMindant  M.  Dopletx  }  who 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-^la'-Cfaiipellei  begda 
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to  now  dissension  among  the  wabobs,  who  had  by  thSi 
time  usurped  the  soveragoty  of  the  ooontry.    Ni: 
Almulock,  viceroy  of  DeMn,  ond  nabob  of  Arqst,  ho4, 
as  oScor  lor  the  Mogul,  nominnted  Anaverdy  Khan  to 
be  governor  ef  ^  Ciimotio,  in  the  year  1745-   ^^  the 
death  of  Nixans,  his  secood  son  Naxir-xing  was  appoint* 
od  to  socceod  him  in  his  vieeroyaky,  and  his  nominn* 
tion  was  oon^rmed  by  the  Mogul.    He  was  oi^osed  by 
his  eoosin  Muosopher-xiag,  who  applied  to  Dopleix  for 
nssistaoce.     By  him  he  was  eupplied  with  a  body  of 
Eoropoans  and  eome  artillery  ;  ofter  nrbidi,  being  nbo 
joined  by  Chnoda  S^ib,  an  active  Indian  prinoe,  ho 
took  the  field  agniniit  ^7axhr-Sjiag•    The  IsUcr  was  snp^ 
ported,  by  o  body  of  Bntiith  fraops  under  Colonol  Lao« 
rooee'  j  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event  of  an  on* 
gageoMnt,  retired  to  ihe  night ;  So  that  their  alio  waa 
obliged  to  throw  hioMelf  on  the  olemeoey  of  Naaii^ 
xing.     His  4ile  was  spared,  though  he  himself  was  ^*> 
tained  ae  a  state  prisoner }  but  «lte  traitor,  fei|petttng 
the  khidness  ahowed  him  mi  this  oocasioo,  entered  intn 
a  cciosptracy  against  the  life  of  Naxir- xing,  nod  mur* 
defod'him  in  his  can^;  tn  which  infiimoos  transaction 
ho  was  encooraged  by  Dopleix  and  Chuoda  Snib,  who 
Imd  retired  to  Pofidicberry.      Immense  riches   ni»a 
found  in  Ihe  tents  of  Kaxir-xing,  great  part  of  wbicfh 
foil  to  the  iihare  of  Dopleix,  whom  Muzapher  xing  now 
associated  with  himself  in  rhe  government.     By  virtue 
of  ibis  association,  the  Frenchnmn  assumed  die  etate 
and  formalities  of  an  eastern  prince  ;  nnd  he  and  bca 
colleague  Moznpher-xing  appointed  GItonda  Satb  na* 
bobof  Arcot.    In  1749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had   been 
diefoated  and  -killed   by  Muxapher-xing  and    Chnndn 
Saib,  assisted  by  the  Piench  }  a^er  which  his  eon  Mo- 
hammed All  Khan  <bad  pot  himself  under  the  'protec- 
tion of  the  English  at  Madras,  and  wns  confitmed  by 
Naxir-xing  as  lifs'fotbfr'ssucceesor  in  the  nabobship  of 
government  of  Arcot.      This  govemment,   therrforr, 
was  disputed  botwfitt  M^ibommeii  Ali  Khan,  afppoint- 
ed  by  the  legal  viceroy  Nszir  xing,  and  suppw^ted^by 
the  English  eompany,  and  Ctranda  "Saib  nominated  1^ 
the  usurper  Muzapher-xing, andprotected  by  Dupleix, 
who  commanded  at  Pondklierry.   Muxspher-xing,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got  authority  ^  for  in 
the  year  1751,  the  natiobs  wlio  had  been  the  menno 
of  raising  him  to  th^  poiver  he  enjoyed,  thinking  them- 
selves ill  rewarded  for  their  scrrvfces,  fell  upon  bimsud- 
donly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  pot  him  to  death  ;  pro«- 
chiimtng  Salabat-xttfg  next  day  viceroy  of  the  D^eOan. 
€hi  the  other  hand,   the   Mo|!uI    appointed   GaoEEodj 
Khati,   the   elder  bi^tber  t)f  SAlabat-xing,  who   was 
confirtned  by  Mohatnmetl  Ali  Khan  in  the  govemmetyt 
of  Arcot}  but  the  affiifrs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
time  in  such  disorder,  that  he  could  rtOtwith  on  army 
support  the  nominatien  ho  hsd  mai^.     Gbunda  Salb 
in  the  mean  time  detennined  to  recover  by  force  tbo 
Oabobshfp  of  Aroot,  from  which  he  had  been  deposed 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  Aoaverdy  Khan  in  hta 
room.     With  thia  view  he  had  recourse  to  Duplerx  at 
V'Oiidioherry,  who  reinforeed  him  with  '2000  8epoys, 
60  Csffrees,  and  420  French  ;  npon  condition  that  if 
he  soeceeded,  he  should  cede  to  the  French  the  town 
of  Velor  in  the  neigh boorlrood  of  Poodichfrry,  with 
its  dependencies,  consisting  of  45  villnges.     Thus  rrin^ 
forced,  he  defeated  Anarerdy  Kban,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  engagemeot,  raassumed  the  govemneotof  Ap- 
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Mt,  md  ysoclwUIj  perfWiMd  the  engftgeoMiilt  be  had 
come  Wider  to  bit  J*>eiich  ftlliea« 

AH  this  time  Mohammed  All  Khsn  hed  been  sa^ 
]MNned  by  the  Englaah,  !•  whom  be  fled  after  his  fa- 
ther** death.  Bf  ihem  he  was  sspplicd  with  a  retn- 
ieveesseet  of  meo,  money,  and  4Mmiianitbn|  under  the 
conduct  of  Major  Laorenoe,  m  brave  and  «K|wrienced 
officer.  By  memos  of  this  siqiply  he  gained  some  ad- 
▼enitaM  over  the  enemy  y  and  repairii^  afterwards  to 
I'eft  m  Dafid*s,  he  obtained  a  forther  veinroraement. 
'Witfi  aU  this  amistaaoe,  however ,  he  aeoomplubed  no- 
thing of  any  OMment^  and  the  English  aqxillaries 
having  retived,  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies*  Thns 
he  waa  obliged  to  enter  into  a  mere  close  alliance  with 
the  CttgUsb,  and  cede  to  them  some  commerotal  points 
vhich  had  been  long  in  dispute  i  aAer  which.  Captain 
C^pe  was  dtspetched  to  pot  TrinchinopoU  in  a  state 
of  defence,  while  Captain  de  Gingis,  a  Bwiss  ofiioeri 
narched  at  the  head  of  400  Enropeans  -to  the  as^Hst- 
sinoe  of  the  nabob.  On  this  occasion  Mr  Cliee  first 
-offered  his  servioe  in  a  military  capacity.  He  had 
heen  employed  befere  as  a  writer,  hot  appeared  very 
little  qoalified  for  that  or  any  other  department  in  ci» 
vii  life.  He  now  marched  towardu  Afoot  nl  the 
head  of  210  Europeans  and  500  Hepoys.  In  the  first 
expedttton  im  displa3red -at  once  the  qualities  of  a  great 
commander.  His  oMeements  weio  eondncted  with 
such  secrooy  and  despatch,  that  be  made  himself  nmster 
of  the  enemy ^8  capital  befeve  they  knew  of  bis  march  j 
and  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  genevosir 
t J,  in  affording  prelectioo  vithoot  ransom.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  bo  found  himself  invested  in  Fort  8I 
fDavid^  by  Bajab  fiaib,  son  to  Chonda  Saib,  an  Indian 
chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobsfaip  of  Arcot,  at  the  head 
ofannnwrons  army;  the  operations  of  the  siege  be* 
ing  conducted  by  Eompean  engineers.  Tbos,  in  spite 
of  his  utmest  efforts,  two  piaoticable  breaches  were 
made,  and  a  general  a^saillt  giron  ;  but  Mr  Clive  ba* 
oiog  :gat  Intelligenee  of  the  intended  attack,  defended 
bimself -with  eodi  vigonr,  thjit  the  assaikints  wercevery«> 
whene  repoked  with  loss,  and  obliged  to  raise  the 
oioge  with  the  greatest  pfecipitatieo.  Not  contented 
with  this  .advantage,  Mr  Clive,  being  reinforced  by  a 
«letach«fent  from  TrinchinopoU,  nwrched  to  quest  of 
Ihc'ssiemy  ;  aad  having  overtaken  them  in  the  plains 
of  A  rani,  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  them  on  the 
3d  of  l>eeember  1751- 

This  vicfory  ems  followed  by  the  eurrsnder  of  the 
Ibvts  of  Timery,  Cenjaveraro,  and  Aiwnit  after  wfaieh 
Mr  Clive  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  8t  David^i.  In 
the  begtnntng  of  the  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  wbsre  he  was  reinforced  by  a  small  body  of 
troops  frsm  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ei- 
ceed  330  Europeans,  wrtli  as  many  natives  as  were  suf- 
ficsent  to  give  the  appearaoee  of  an  army,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Kaver^auk^  about  15  miles 
from  Arcot,  wliere  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
1500  S^pejs,  1733  horse,  with  150  Europeans,  and 
eight  pteeei«  of  cannon.  Victory  was  long  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  seat  round  a  detachment  to  fall 
fipon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  English  attack- 
od  the  entvenobments  in  feent  with  their  bayonets,  a 
general  confusion  ea^ued^  the  enemy  were  routed  witli 
oon^iderable  slaughter,,  and  only  saved  from  total  do* 
structioji  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.    The  Fxeiich 
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to  a  man  threw  Mmn  their  armf^  and  sairendered    laaia. 
Ibemseloas  prisoners  of  war  i  all  Abe  baggage  and  cna- 
Mo  falling  at  the  sasM  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
vjcfeors. 

On  the  retnrn  of  MrClioe  to  Fort  8t  Dai 
was  enperseded  in  the  oommand  by  Major  Ijaaeenor.ploitionder 
By  him  he  was  detached  srith  400  Europeans,  a  few  ^•i^'  L^"* 
IfUhratU  soldiers,  and  a  body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  off '^'^ 
the  enemy's  retscat  Co  Pondicberry.  in  this  enter* 
price  he  was  attended  with  his  usual  good  success,  took 
several  forts,  vaaqoisbed  the  French  oommander  M* 
d'Antenil,  and  obliged  him  with  aU  his  pni^  te  8m> 
render  prisoners  of  war.  ^^ 

Chonda  Saib,  aa  the  nman  tioK^  lay  eocampod  with  Death  o( 
nn  army  of  30,000  men  at  fiyringbam,  an  iidaod  in  the  Chanda 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoli )  bnt.  Major  Lauraooe^^^* 
having  foond  aseans  to  inlemept^is  pvovisions,  he  wss 
obliged  to  fly.     Being  obliged  to  pass  through  the  OM»p 
of  the  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a  pass  for  the  poe- 
pese^  but  was  neverUicleM  detained  by  the  a^bob ; 
who  was  an  ally  of  the  English,  and  his  bead  was  strnck 
off,  in  order  to  prevent  any  diapntes  that  might  ^rise 
oonoeming  him. 

After  the  flight  of  Cbunda  Saib,  bis  army  was  4itr 
iacked  and  routed  by  Major  liourenee  (  aed  the  island 
of  Syringbam  surrendered,  with  abont  1000  Ffonch  soU 
diers  under  the  command  of  MrlAW,  brother  to  him       ^^ 
who  schemed  the  Missiesippi  company.     M»  Dupleix,  &I.  Dapleix 
exoeedingly  mortified  at  this  bad  success,  proclaiaied  P'ctendt 
Bajah  Baib,  eeo  to  Cbunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Aroot$^<^»-^ 
and  afterwards  pvoduoed  forged  comniissions  from  the  ^i^^  m«^I 
Gfoat  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  oil  the  Car^and  affccto 
natic  from  the  river  Kt istnah  to  the  see*     The  better  the  lUie  of 
to  carry  en  this  deception,  a  messenger  pretended  to**.^^'* 
oome  from  Ddbi,  and  was  received  with  idl  the  pemp^™'^^ 
of  an  ambassador  from  the  Great  Mogul.     Dqpleiit, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  preceded  by  mnsic  and 
dancing  women,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  reoeived 
bis  commission  from  the  hands  of  this  impostor }  after 
which  he  aflactvd  the  state  of  an  eastern  prince,  kept 
his  dui^bar  or  court,  appeared  sitting  eross«legged  on  a 
sophs,  and  received  presents  as  sovereign  of  theoomw 
trv,  from  his  own  council  as  well  as  from  the  na- 
tives. 

Thus  the  feroee  of  the  English  and  French  East 
India  companies  weie  engaged  in  a  course  of  hostili- 
ties at  a  time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  whife  they  thus  continoed  to  make  war 
on  each  other  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the  con- 
tend ing  parties,  Ganzedy  Khan  took  possession  of  the 
dignity  appointed  bim  hy  the  Mogul ;  but  had  not 
been  in  possession  of  it  above  14  days  when  he  was 
poisoned  by  his  own  sister.  His  son  Scab  Abed  in  Khan 
was  appointed  to  sncoeed  him  by  the  Mogul  j  but  tiie 
latter  being  unable  to  give  bim  proper  assistance,  Sala- 
bat-ztng  remained  without  any  rivals  and  made  a  pre* 
sent  to  the  French  oommander  of  all  the  English  pos- 
sessions to  the  northward.  ..  . 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1751.     Next  year  Reiaturcc- 
both  parties  received  considerable  reinforcements;  the  meats  ar. 
English,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watson  with  •p^®/'^®? 
squadron  of  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regiment  .fff}^^^ 
eommanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon ;  and  the  French 
by  M.  Gadeheu,  consmissary  and  govemor*general  of 
all  their  settlementa,  on  whoM  arrival  M.  Diipleix  de- 
cocted 
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parted  for  Europe.  The  new  governor  made  the  most 
I'riendly  proposals }  and  desired  »  cessation  of  arms  un- 
til the  disputes  could  be  adjusted  in  Europe.  These 
proposals  being  readily  listened  to  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  deputies  were' sent  to  Pondicberry,  and  a  pro- 
visional treaty  and  truce  were  concluded,  ou  condi- 
tion that  neither  of  the  two  companies  should  for  the 
future  interfere  in  any  of  the  differences  that  might  take 
place  in  the  country.  The  other  articles  related  to  the 
places  or  settlements  that  should  be  retained  or  possess- 
ed by  the  respective  companies,  until  fresh  orders 
should  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
sailles 'f  and  till  then  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither  of 
the  two  nations  sbouM  be  allowed  to  procure  any  new 
grant  or  cession,  or  to  build  forts  in  defence  of  any 
new  establishment)  nor  should  they  proceed  to  any  ces- 
sion, retrocession,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they  then  pos- 
sessed ;  but  every  thing  should  remain  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  formerly. 

The  treaty  was  published  on  the  nth  of  January 
'755  9  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  which  month  Admiral  Watson  re- 
turned with  his  squadron  from  Bombay,  and  M.  Ga- 
debeu  returned  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, leaving  M.  Leyrit  his  successor  at  Pondicherry. 
M.  Bussy,  with  the  Soobahdar  Salabat-ztng,  command- 
ed in  the  north }  and  M.  de  Sanssay  was  left  to  com- 
mand the  troops  at  Syringham.  Matters,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Early 
in  the  year  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  possession  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Deccan.  M.  Bussy  demanded  the  fortress  of  Golconda 
from  Salabat-zing ;  and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  the 
phousder  or  governor  who  rented  Velur  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  nabob.  He  even  sent  300  French 
and  as  many  Sepoys  from  Pondicherry  to  support  this 
rebel,  and  ^oppose  the  English  employed  by  the  nabob 
to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.  In 
this  office  tbey  bad  been  employed  ever  since  "the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  *,  one  half  of  the  revenue  being  paid 
to  the  nabob,  and  tbb  other  to  the  company,  which 
now  involved  them  in  a  kind  of  military  expedition 
into  the  country  of  the  Polygars,  who  had  been. pre- 
viously summoned  to  send  agents  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  nabob.  Four  of  them  obeyed  the  summons  ; 
but  one  Lachenaig  vttuw^^  and  it  was  therefore  resolv- 
ed to  attack  him.  The  country  was  very  strong,  being 
almost  entirely  fortified  by  nature  or  art  \  for  it  was 
surrounded  by  craggy  hills  detached  from  one  another, 
and  covered  with  bushes  so  as  to  be  impassable  for 
any  but  the  natives,  who  had  thrown  up  works  from 
bill  to  hill.  These  works  were  indeed  very  rude,'  be- 
ing formed  of  large  stones  laid  upon  one  another  with- 
out any  cement,  and  flanked  at  proper  distances  by 
round  earthen  towers  j  before  the  wall  was  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  with  a  large  hedge  of  bamboos  in  front, 
so  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the  hat- 
chet ar  by  the  fire.  This  was  forced,  though  not  with- 
out some  loss )  after  which  another  work  of  the  same 
kind,  but  stronger,  made  its  appearance  ;  but  this  be- 
ing likewise  forced,  Lachenaig  was  obliged  to  submit 
and  pay  his  tribute. 

The  Englfth  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  a  strong 
Indian  town  about  60  miles  south  of  Trinchinopoli.  On 
their  approach  it  submitted  without  any  opposition, 
jtnd  the  inhabitants  seemed  pleased  with  their  change 


of  government.     Here  a  deputation  was  received  from     ij^dla. 
a  neighbouring  Polygar,  desiring  an  alliance,  and  as  a  ^'    \  *■ 
proof  of  his  sincerity  making  an  offer  of  two  settle*       5' 
ments  on  the  sea-coast  of  his  country  opposite  to  the  V^  ^** 
island  of  Ceylon,  which  would  greatly  (acilitate  their  obnfg^^' 
future  commerce   with  Tinevelly.      Before  this  time  by  the 
they  could  not  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a  circui- ^nfluk 
tons  march  of  400  or  500  miles  ^  but  from  the  new 
settlements  the  distance  to  Tinevelly  was  no  more  than 
.50  miles,  and  reinforcements  or  supplies  of  any  kind 
•might  be  sent  them  from  Madras  or  Fort  St  David       ,^ 
•in  four  or  five  d^ys.     The  offer  being  accepted,  Co- Exploits  tf 
lone!  Heron,  the  English  commander,  marched  to  at-^^^"«' 
tack  the  governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place  ^^'^^ 
called  Coilgoody :  on  the  approach  of  the  English  be 
fled  from  this  place  also,  leaving  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  troops  to  defend  the  place.   The  road  was  so  rugged, 
that  the  carriages  of  the  -cannon  broke  down  \  and  as 
the  troops  vrere  not  furnished  with  scaling  ladders,  there 
seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  gaining  the  place,  which 
was  very  strong.     The  colonel,  however,  determined 
to  make  an  assault  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burn- 
ing down  the  gates  with  bundles  of  straw  ;  and  to  en- 
courage his  men  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
self carried  the  first  torch,  being  followed  by  Moham-       53 
rood  Issouf,  who  bore  the  second.     The  place  was  ta-  His  im^v. 
ken  and  plundered,   not   sparing    even  the   temples ;  ^^°^* '? 
which  inspired  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  ^hhor- ^J"^j^?^ 
rence  of  the  victors,  on  account  of  their  contempt  of  t^npiei. 
their  religion. 

After  this  exploit  the  army  removed  to  Madura ; 
and  a  garrison  being  left  in  the  place,  they  proceeded 
to  Tinevelly,  which  submitted  without  opposition,  and 
owned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nabob;  though  some  of 
the  Polygars  still  evaded  payment,  and  therefore  hosti- 
lities were  commenced  against  them.  r^ 

The  new  expedition  was  marked  by  an  act  of  the  Craermas. 
most  disgraceful  cruelty  at  a  fort  named  Nellecotah^^^*^  ^^^ 
40  miles  sonth  of  Tinevelly.   It  was  fortified  by  a  mud^^"^'''^ 
wall  with  round  towers.     The  assault  was  made  with 
great  resolution,  and  the  troops  gained  possession  of 
the  parapet  without  being  repulsed.     On  this  the  gar- 
rison called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  barbarously  re* 
fused  \  a  general  massacre  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ensued,  only  six  persons  out  of  400'  being  suffered 
to  escape  with  life. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  revenues  ooUected  in  this 
expedition  had  not  been  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  army;  and  a  report  being  spread  that 
Salabat-zing  was  advancing  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  Bussy  the  French 
commander,  to  demand  the  Moguls  tribute,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino- 
poli. Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In- 
dian chief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
(Mazuphe  Cawn)  an  investiture  of  the  countries  of 
Madura  and  Tinevelly  for  an  annual  rent  of  187,500!. 
sterling.  In  his  way  he  was  likewise  induced  by  the 
same  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  strong  fort  named 
Nellytangaville^  situated  about  30  miles  west  of  Tine- 
velly ;  and  belonging  to  a  refractory  Polygar.  This 
attempt,  however,  proving  unsuccessful  for  want  of 
battering  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  with  Mazuphe 
Cawn  to  Trinchinopoli,  where  be  arrived  on  the  22d4»f 
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Tbe  last  expedition  of  tliis  commander  ivos  against 
a  mud  fort  named  Volsynatam^  situated  near  the  en- 
trance of  tbe  woods  belonging  to  the  Colleries.  These 
people  were  highly  incensed  at  the  plundering  of  Coil- 
and  K^^^y*  *"^  particularly  at  the  lo83  of  their  sacred 
^race  of  images,  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  carried  oS*. 
loncl  In  consequence  of  this  they  bad  already  slaughtered  a 
ron.  party  of  ot:poys  whom  the  commanding  officer  at  Ma- 
dura had  sent  out  to  collect  cattle.  In  their  march  the 
English  army  had  to  go  through  the  pass  of  Natam, 
one  of  tbe  most  dangerous  in  the  peninsula.  It  begins 
about  20  miles  north  of  Trinchinopoli,  and  Continues 
for  six  miles  through  a  wood  impassable  to  Europeans. 
The  road  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  sufficient  to 
admit  a  single  carriage  at  a  time,  at  the  same  time  th^t 
a  bank  running  along  each  side  rendered  it  impossible 
to  widen  it.  In  most  places  the  wood  was  quite  con- 
'  tiguous  to  the  road  ,  and  even  where  part  of  it  had 
been  felled,  the  e?e  could  not  penetrate  above  20 
yarils.— A  detachment  of  Europeans,  pioneers,  and 
sepoys,  were  sent  to  scour  the  woods  before  the  main 
body  ventured  to  pass  through  such  a  dangerous  de61e. 
The  former  met  with  no  opposition,  nor  did  any  en^* 
my  appear  against  the  hitter  for  a  long  time.  At  last 
the  march  was  stopped  by  one  of  the  heaviest  tumbrils 
sticking  in  a  slou^rh,  out  of  which  the  oxen  were  not 
able  to  draw  it.  The  officers  of  artillery  suffered  the 
troops  marching  before  to  proceed  \  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  not  sus- 
pecting what  bad  happened,  continued  his  march, 
while  most  of  tbe  Sepoys  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
division  of  Jibe  artillery  were  likewise  suHered  to  pass 
tbe  carriage  in  the  slough,  which  choaked  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  other  tumbrils  from  moving  forward, 
as  well  as  three  Geld  pieces  that  formed  the  rear  divi-. 
sion  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  this  divided  and  defenceless  state  the 
rear  division  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  the  In- 
dians \  and  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  de- 
atroyed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  activity  of 
Capt«  Smith,  who  here  commanded  40  CafTres  and  200 
Sepoys,  with  one  six-pounder.  Considerable  damage, 
however,  was  done,  and  the  Indians  recovered  their 
gods  i  which  certainly  were  not  worth  the  carrying  off, 
being  onlf  made  of  l>ra83,  and  of  a  diminutive  size. 
Colonel  Heron  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mis- 
conduct in  this  expedition  ;  and  being  found  guilty, 
was  declared  incapable  of  serving  the  company  any 
longer  j  soon  after  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and 
died  in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Nanderauze,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a  scheme  to  get  possession  of  Trinchinopoli  y 
and  in  order  to  compass  his  end  with  greater  facility, 
communicated  his  design  to  M.  de  Saussay  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops.    But  this  gentleman  hav- 
ing communicated    intelligence   to  the   English    com- 
^5         noander,  the  enterprise  miscarried,  and  no  difference 
eme       l>etwixt  these  two  rival  nations  as  yet  took  place.     It 
tt^  by    Joes  not,  however,  appear  that  the  English  were  in  the 
^"^^     least  more  solicitous  to  avoid  hostilities  than  the  French  j 

rrcflcfa.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  company  were  informed  of  the  ac- 
quisitions made  by  M.  Bus&v  in  tbe  Deccan,  it  was  de- 
termined to  encourage  tbe  Mahrattas  to  attack  Sala- 
bat-zing,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  dismiss  the  French 
auxiliaries  fiom  bis  service.   In  order  to  Succeed  in  this 
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enterprise,  it  was  necessary  to  have  t  Commander  well 
experienced  in  the  political  systems  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  military  affairs  ;  and  for  this  purpose  Mr 
Cllve,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  David^s,  and  invested 
with  a  lieutenant  coIonePs  commission  in  the  kinged 
troops,  oi^red  liis  service.     Three   companies  of  the 
king^s  artillery,  consisting  of  lOO  men  each,  and  300 
recruits,  were  sent  from  England  on  this  expedition, 
who  arrived  at  Bombay   on  the  27th  of  November  \ 
when  on  a  sudden  the  presidency  of  Madras  took  it       5^ 
into   consideration  that   this   expedition   could  not  beTheexpe- 
prosecuted    without    infringing    the    convention  -made ^*^®"  **^** 
with  the  French  commander.    "  This  (says  Mr  Grose)  . 

w:«s  acting  with  too  much  caution  \  for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat-zing  and  the  French  troops  in  his 
service  seemed  to  have  been  studiously  avoided.  The 
court  of  directors  had  explained  their  whole  plan  to 
the  presidency  of  Madras  \  but  the  ship  which  had  the 
letters  on  board  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  rock 
about  800  miles  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.^* 
The  whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  aside,  and  the 
presidency  of  Madras  directed  all  their  force  for  the 
present  against  Tulagee  Angria,  who  had  long  been ' 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  English  commerce  in  those 
parts.  J 

The  dominions  of  this  pirate  consisted  of  several  Accannt  of 
islands  near  Bombay,  and  an  extent  of  land  on  the  the  pirate 
continent  about  180  miles  in  length,  and  from  30  to '^ "*•(?'• 
60  in  breadth.   He  possessed  also  several  forts  that  had    ^^^^ 
been  taken  from  the  Europeans  by  his  ancestors  \  the 
trade  of  piracy  having,  it  seems,  been  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  coast.   This  was  the  more  dangerous  for  trading 
vessels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  more 
than  40  miles  out  at  sea,  so  that  the  ships  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  sight  of  land  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
creek,  harbour,  bay,  or  mouth  of  a  river,  along  the 
whole  coast  of  his  dominions,  where  Angria  bad  not 
erected  fortifications,  both  as  stations  of  discovery  and 
places  of  refuge  to  his  vessels.     His  fleet  consisted  of 
two  kinds  of  vessels  peculiar  to  this  country,  named       5<) 
grabs  and  gailivats.     The  former  have  generally  twoDetciiption 
masts,  though  some  have  three  ;  the  latter  being  about ^'^bii  ieeL 
3C0  tons  burthen,  and  the  former   150.     They  are 
built  to  draw  little  water,  being  very  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height ;  but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  instead  of  bows,  they  have  a  prow* 
projecting  like  a  Mediterranean  galley,  and  covered 
with  a  strong  deck  level  wi:h  the  main  deck  of  the 
vessel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bulk-head  that 
terminates  the  forecastle.     As  this  constroction  sub- 
jects the  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  sailing  against 
a  head  sea,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  inclosed  with  > 

sides  as  the  rest  of  the  vessel,  but  remains  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comes  upon  it  may  pass  off*  without 
interruption.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on' 
the  main  deck  under  the  forecastle,  carrying  balls  of 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  which  point  forwards  through  . 
port-holes  cut  in  tbe  bulk-head,  and  fife  over  tbe  prow  ; 
those  of  the  broad  side  are  from  six  to  nine  pounders. 
The  gall i vats  are  large  row-boats  built  like  the  grab, 
but  smaller,  the  largest  scarce  exceeding  ^o  tons  bur- 
den. They  have  two  masts,  the  mizen  slightly  made, 
and  the  main-mast  bearing  one  large  and  triangDlar  saiL 
In  general  they  ^re  covered  with  a  spar  deck  made  of 
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spliilitmbooiy^Dci  carry  only  piiterreroei  fixed  on  twi- 
veW  in  the  gunnel  of  ibe  vessel ;  but  those  of  a  larger 
size  have  a  fixed  ilecki  on  whieb  tbej  mount  six  or 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 
They  havo  40  or  50  stout  oars,  by  which  they  may  be 
moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  grabs, 
with  40  or  50  gallivats  ^  which  sUpped  their  cables 
and  put  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  any  vessel  bad  the  misfor- 
tune to  come  within  sight  of  the  port  or  bay  where 
ihoy  lay.  If  the  wind  blew  with  any  strength,  their 
^onstrnctien  enabled  them  to  swim  very  swiftly  :  but  if 
it  was  caUttt  the  gallivats  rowed,  and  towed  the  grabs. 
•  As  soon  as  they  came  within  gunshot  of  the  enemy, 
thejf  assembled  astern,  and  the  grabs  began  the  attack, 
firing  at  first  only  at  the  masts,  and  choosing  the  most 
advantageons  positions  for  this  purpose.  If  the  vessel 
happened  to  be  dismasted,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
battered  her  en  all  sides  till  she  struck  j  but  if  the  de- 
fence was  obstinate,  tfaey  sent  a  number  of  gallivats 
with '200  or  3C0  soldiers  in  each,  who  boarded  from  all 
quarters  sword  in  hand. 

This  piratical  state  had  for  more  than  50  years  been 
formidable  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe  \  the  English 
East  India  company  had  kept  up  a  naval  force  for  the 
protection  of  their  trade  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
50,oooU  annually,  and  after  all  found  it  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  bad 
been  made  in  X7I7»  by  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
against  the  forts  Geriah  and  Kennary,  the  principal 
strong  holds  of  Angria.— Another  was  made  m  1722, 
under  Admiral  Matthews,  against  a  fori  named  Coila- 
bley,  about  15  leaj;ues  south  of  Bombay  :  but  this 
dso  miscarried  through  the  cowardice  and  treachery 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  pretended  to  assist  the  English. 
In  1735  Fort  Geriah  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a 
Datch  armament  of  seven  ships,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  a  nnmeroua  body  of  land  forces }  while  all  this 
time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  00  soccessfolly,  and 
not  only  trading  vessels,  bat  even  men  of  war  belong- 
ing to  different  nations,  were  captured  by  him,  parti- 
cularly in  the  month  of  February  17^4.  when  tbreo 
Dutch  ships  of  50,  36,  and  18  guns,  were  burnt  or 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet. 

This  last  success  encouraged  Angria  so  much,  that 
he  began  to  build  vessels  of  a  large  size,  boasting  that 
lie  should  be  mnster  of  the  Indian  seas.  The  Muihrat. 
tas  having  implored  the  aMistaaco  of  the  English  against 
this  common  enemy,  Conmiodore  "William  James  was 
sent  from  Bombay  on  the  22d  of  March  1755*  with 
the  Protector  of  44^  the  Swallow  of  x6  gnns,  and  two 
boonb-ketoiiai  ^  but  with  instructions  not  to  hazard  the 
fleet  by  attacking  any  of  tbe  pirate's  forts,  only  to 
blockade  the  harbours,  while  the  Mahratta  army  carried 
on  their  operations  by  land.  He  had  scarce  begun  his 
voyaf  e  when  he  fell  in  with  a  considerable  fleet  of  the 
piratesi  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
foUow  bim»  They  had,  howevo',  invested  three  of 
the  fortsi  hyt  after  a  very  strange  manner,}  for  they 
durst  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even 
tbere  entrenched  themselves  up  to  the  chin,  to  be  se- 
cure jngninsl  the  fire  of  the  fi>rt,  which  they  returned 
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ly  with  one  foor  p|oandcr«     The  comrnodore,  pro-    Mm. 
voked  at  this  posiHanirooufl  behaviour,  determined,  fot^m  ^  1 
the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  to  extred  the  onlrrs 
he    had    got.      Running  within  100  yards  of  a  fort 
named   Severndroog,   he  in  a  few   hoora   reined    the 
walls,  and  set  it  on  fire ;  a  powder  magazine  also  blow- 
ing   up,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  1000, 
abandoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight 
large  boats,  attempted  to  make  their  escape  to  another 
fort  named  Goa,  hot  were  all  intercepted  and  made 
prisoners  by  the  English.    The  whole  force  of  the  at- 
tack beiifg  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a  white  flag  was 
soon  hong  out  as  a  signal  to  surrender.     The  governor, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
capitulation,  but  wichont  defaiy  passed  over  to  Severa- 
droog,  where   he  hoped  to  be  aUe  to  maintain  his 
ground  notwithstanding  the  rninont  state  of  the  forti- 
fications.    The  fire  was  now  renewed  against  this  for- 
tress )  and  the  seamen  having  cut  a  passage  through  ono 
of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garrison  soon  surren- 
dered, at  the  same  time  that  two  other  forts  besieged 
by  the  Mahrattas  hung  out  flags  of  truce  and  capitu- 
lated: and  thus  were  four  of  Angria*s' forts,  for  so 
many  years  deenwd  impregnable,  subdued  in  one  day.         ^ 

These  successes  were  follosred  by  the  surrender  of  The  pinu 
Bancoote,  a  strong  fortified  island^  now  called  /brf iaslly  ab. 
Victoria^  and  which  the  English  retained  in  possession  $^"^.^ 
but  the  other  forts  were  delivered  op  to  the  Mahrattas.  ffT"!* 
On  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watson  in  the  beginning  of 
November  17559  it  was  determined  to  root  out  the  pi- 
rate at  once,  by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  of  his  do- 
minions \  but  it  was  so  long  since  any  Englishman  had 
seen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  its  strength  had  been 
00  much  exaggerated,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
reconnoitre  it  before  any  attack  was  madb.  This  was 
done  by  Commodore  James ;  who  having  reported  that 
tho  fort,  though  strong,  was  fat  from  being  inaccenible 
•r  impregnable,  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  en- 
terprise with  the  utmost  expedition  and  rigour.  It 
was  therefore  attacked  by  such  a  formidable  fleet,  that 
Aneria,  losing  coinage  at  their  approach,  fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  Geriah  to  be  defended  by  bis  bro- 
tlier.  The  fort,  however,  was  soon  obliged  to  surren- 
der, with  no  nHHre  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Eoglisir  than 
19  men  killed  and  wounded  :  but  it  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  suecess  was  owing  princtpnily 
to  the  terror  of  the  garrison,  occasioned  by  such  a  vio- 
lent cannonade  ;  for  their  fortifications  appeared  to 
have  been  proof  against  the  utmost  efforts  of  an  ene- 
my. All  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  etthtr  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  or  built  of  stones  at  least  ten  feet 
lung  laid  edgeways. 

In  this  fortress  were  found  200  pieeet  of  brass  can- 
non with  six  brass  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
annnonition  and  military  stores,  besides  money  and 
eflPects  to  the  valoe  of  125,0001.  Angria*s  fleet  was 
entirely  destroyed,  one  of  Uie  ships  having  been  set  on 
fire  by  a  shell  from  the  English  fleet,  aiHTthe  fhunes 
having  spread  from  thence  to  all  the  mt.  About  aooo 
people  were  made  prisonen;  among  whem  were  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  brother,  ami  admiinl  of  the 
pirate :  but  they  were  treated  with  die  greats  cle- 
mency ;  and  his  fbmrlyt  tt  their  own  reqnest,  coneinwed 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  at  Geriah.    All 
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ladia.  ^^  oth«r  forU  belonging  to  Angrm  toon  snbmitted  ^  to 
that  bit  power  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  was  entirclj  an- 
nihil  ated. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  English  went  on  thus  sue- 
cetsfnlly,  M.  Butty  had  been  6>nstantly  employed  near 
|r8alabaU|||Q  person  of  Salabat-zingi  whom  be  bad  served  in 
*''  nach  the  tame  manner  that  the  English  had  Moham- 

med Aii  Cawn.  As  he  made  .use  of  his  influence  with 
that  prince,  however,  to  enlarge  the  possessions  of  the 
Frenchi  and  was  continnaUy  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands upon  btm,  the  prime  minister  of  Salabat-zing  at 
length  repretented  to  him  the  danger  and  shame  of  al« 
lowing  a  small  body  uf  foreigners  that  to  give  law  to 
a  great-  prince }  and  having  formed  a'  pbwerful  com- 
bination agaiott  the  Fcencb,  at  latt  obtained  an  order 
for  their  dismission.  M.  Bassy  took  bis  leave  withoat 
any  marks  of  disgust,  having  nnder  his  command 
abont  600  Europeans,  with  5000  Sepoys,  and  a  fine 
train  of  artillery.  His  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  allow  him  to  depart  in  safety }  and  therefore  sent 
orders  to  all  the  polygatt  to  oppose  their  passage,  send- 
ing 6000  Mabrattas  after  them  to  harass  them  on  their 
march. 

Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  M.  Bossy  reached 

Hyderabad  with  very  little  loss*    Here  he  took  pes- 

I  session  of  a  garden  formerly  belonging  to  the  kings  of 

'    Golconda,  where  he  resolved  to  keep  his  post  until 

ancconrt  thoald  arrive  from  Pondicherry  and  Masuli- 

patam.     Here  Salabat-zing  proposed  to  attack  him; 

^.        and  the  better  to  attain  bis  purpose,  applied  to  the 

dctaeb-  English  presidency  at  Madraa  for  a  body  of  troops  to 

cat  of      assist  him  in  this  service.    Nothing  could  be  more 

Bgliik       agreeable  to  those  who  bad  the  power  at  that  place 

"^Pp  ^^    than  tnch  an  invitation }  and  a  detachment  of  400  En- 

EBiast  M.  ivp«<ui*  >nd  1500  Sepoys  was  on  the  point  of  being 

■Mjy'bat  ordered  to  the  assistance  of  Salabat-zing,  when  expresses 

Mouv-      from  Bengal  informed  them  of  the  greatest  danger 

•adcd.      ^1,^^  1,1^  QYe^  threatened  the  British  settlements  in  In- 

dostan. 
iiajah  TUm  danger  arose  from  the  displeasure  of  Sorajah 

lowla,  na-Dowla  the  new  nabob  of  Bengal.  His  grandfather 
>b  of  Ben- Aliverdy  Khan  having  died  in  April  or  May  1736, 
^f  aa  Sorajah  succeeded  to  the  nabobship  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orixa.  He  was  congratulated  on  his  acces- 
sion by  Mr  Drake  the  English  president  at  Calcutta, 
vrho  requested  his  favour  and  protection  in  behalf  of 
bis  countrymen.  This  was  readily  promised,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  shown  by  his 
grandfather^  but  in  a  short  time  his  resentment  was 
incurred  by  the  imprisonment,  as  it  is  said,  of  Oroi- 
cbund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant^  w^o  bad  lived 
several  years  under  the  protection  of  the  English  go-^ 
vemment  at  Calcutta.  Of  this,  however,  Surajah 
Dowla  did  not  directly  complain  j  but  founded  his  pre- 
tence of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  re- 
pairing the  fortifications  of  Calcutta;  which  indeed 
was  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of  the  great  like* 
libood  of  a  war  with  the  Frenoli.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  nabob  signified  his  displeasure,  and  threat- 
ened an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  instantly  demolish* 
ed.  liVith  tbb  requisition  the  president  and  council 
pretended  to  comply ;  but  nevertheless  went  on  with 
their  works,  applying  first  to  the  French  and  then  to 
the  Dutch  for  assistance  J  but  as  neither  of  these  nations 
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thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  English  were  obliged    unh. 
to  stand  alone  in  the  quarrel.  1     ■  ^     mf 

Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May  6y 
1756,  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horse,  ^'""P?^''* 
and  400  elephants;  and  on  the  2d  of  June  detached g][j^^*^"^ 
20,000  men  to  invest  the  English  fort  at  Cassumbazar, 
a  large  town  situated  on  an  island  formed  by  the  west- 
em  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  was  regularly 
built,  with  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300.  men,  but 
principally  Sepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  desire  to 
treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  factory,  was  persuaded 
to  put  himself  in  his  power ;  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner,  along  with 
Mr  Batson  a  surgeon  who  accompanied  him.  The 
two  prisoners  were  treated  with  great  indignity,  and 
threatened  with  death ;  but  two  of  the  council  who 
bad  been  sent  for  by  ihe  tyrant's  command  were 
sent  back  again,  with  orders  to  persuade  the  people 
of  the  factory  to  surrender  it  at  discretion.  This  pro- 
posal met  with  great  opposition  in  the  council ;  but 
was  at  last  complied  with,  though  very  little  to  the 
advantage  of  the  prisoners  ;  for  they  were  not  only  de- 
prived of  every  thing  they  possessed,  but  stripped  al- 
most naked,  and  sent  to  Hooghly,  where  they  were 
closely  confined* 

The  nabob,  encouraged  by  this  succesti  marched 
directly  to  Calcutta,  which  he  invested  on  the  15th. 
Though  he  now  threatened  to  drive  the  English  en- 
tirely out  of  his  dominions,  yet  he  proposed  an  accom- 
modation with  Mr  Drake,  provided  be  would  pay  him 
his  duty  upon  the  trade  for  15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  army,  and  deliver  up  the  Indian  mer-        ^g 
chants  who  were  in  the  fort.    This  being  refused,  acj^i^nj^ 
siege  commenced,  and  the  place|was  taken  in  three  taken,  and 
days,  through   the  treachery  of  the  Dutch   guard  *<^^nmibcr 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  gate.    The  nabob  promised  ^^P*^^* 
on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  harm  should  be  done  the^|[^][^  ^ 
English ;  nevertheless  they  were  shut  up  in  a  prison  to  •  flce'cb/- 
strait,  that  out  of  146  all  perished  in  a  single  night  forcuHir. 
want  of  air  but  22.    It  was  not,  however,  supposed  that 
any  massacre  at  this  time  Iras  intended ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  only  gave  orders  to  confine  the  prisoners 
closely  for  the  night,  without  taking  into  consideration 
whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in  was  large  or    , 
small. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion projected  against  M.  Bussy;  and  Colonel  Clive        ^ 
was  instantly  dispatched  to  Bengal  with  400  Euro-£xpeditisa 
peans  and  1000  Sepoys,  on  board  of  the  fleet  com-ef  Adniml 
manded  by  Admiral  WabBon*    They  did  not  arrive  till  ^^^"^^ 
the  15th  of  December,  at  a  village  called  Fulta^  *^^^**^ichlt 
ted  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  aggjagi  |]|, 
of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge  after  their  misfortunekaaM^ 
Their  first  operations  were  against  the  forts  Busbudgia, 
Tanna,  Fort-William,  and  Calcutta,  now  in  the  banda 
pf  the  enemy.     All  these  were  reduced  almost  as  soon 
as  they  could  approach  them.    An  expedition  was  then 
proposed  against  Hooghly,  a  large  town  about  60  I. 

miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal ;  its  warehouses  and 
shops  being  always  filled  with  the  richest  merchandise 
of  the  country.  This  was  likewise  easilji  reduced;  and 
the  city  was  destroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  store- 
houses of  salt  seated  on  each  side  the  river;  which 
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India.    prov«d  iPery  detrioitntftl  to  tht  nabob,  at  deprtviDg  bim 
*■      i       >  of  tbe  means  of  subsistence  for  bis  army. 

Sarajah  DowU,  enraged  at  this  socoets  of  tbe  Eng- 
liskf  now  seemed  determined  to  crutb  tbem  at  once  by 
a  general  engagement.     From  this^  boweveft  be  was 
intimidated  by  a  sncceesfol  attack  on  bis  camp,  wbicb 
moon  induce^  bim  to  oondode  a- treaty.   Tbis  took  place 
70       on  tbe  ptb  of  February  I757t  on  the  following  coadi* 
Tresty  coa-  tton's.     1.  That  tbe  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
eluded  with  to  (Im  English  by  the  king  (Mogul)  should  not  be  di»> 
*  poted.     2.  That  all  goods  with  English  ordeft  aboold 

passi  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax,  fee,  or  impoai* 
tion.  3*  All  the  Company ^s  factories  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  nabob  should  ba  restored  ;  and  the  goods, 
money,  and  effects,  which  had  been  plundered,  should 
be  aceonnted  for.  4.  That  the  English  should  have 
permission  to  fortify  Calcutta  as  they  thought  propen 
5.  They  should  also  have  the  liberty  to  coin  their  own 
^j  imports  of  bullion  and  gold. 
IVar  with  As  certain  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a*  war 
the  FrcBcb.  between  France  and  England^  the  first  objtet  that  na- 
.  torally  occurred,  af^er  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
was  the  reduction  of  the  French  power  in  tbe  east; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  represented  to  Admiral 
"Watsoo,  by  a  committee  of  tbe  council  of  Bengal,  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  be  perhaps  might  ever 
bare  of  acting  offensively  against  them.  An  attack 
would  therefore  immediately  have  been  made  on  Chan- 
dernagore,  had  not  a  deputation  arrived  fbom  that 
place,  reqoei»ting  a  neutrality  in  this,  part  of  the  world 
until  matters  should  be  finally  decided  in  Europe. 
The  negobiation,  however,  was  broken  off  on  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  government  of  Chandernagore,  being 
subordinate  to  that^f  Pondicherry,  could  not  render 
any  transaction  of  this  kind  valid.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, only  to  obtain  the  consent  of  tbe  nabob  to  make 
.J       an  attack  upon  this  place :  but  this  seemed  not  likely 

Tbe  nabob  ^^  ^  i9^  »  ^^^  >*^  ^^°  ^Kf*  ^^^^^  ^^  conclusion  of  the 
complaint  treaty,  he  sent  a  letter  to-  the  admiral,  complaining  of 
uf  the  Cog- his  intentioni  **  It  appears  (sa?s  he)  that  you  have  a 
"^  design  to  besiege  the  French  factory  near  Hooghly, 

and  to  commence  hostilities  against  that  nation.  This 
IS  contrary  to  all  rule  and  custom,  that  yon  should 
bring  your  animosities  and  differences  into  my  country ; 
for  it  has  never  been  known,  since  the  days  of  Timor, 
titat  the  Europeans  mada  war  upon  one  anoifaer  in  the 
king]8  dominions.  If  you  are  determined  to  besiege 
tbe  French  flictories,  I  shall  be  necessitated,  in  honour 
and  d^ty  to  my  king,  to  assist  them  with  my  troops* 
Yon  are  certainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  the 
treaty  strictly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  the  occasion 
of  any  troubles  or  disturbances  in  future  within  the 
provinces  under  my  jurisdiction,  &c.*'  To  thia  Ad* 
miral  Watson  replied,  that  **  he  was  ready  to  desist 
from  his  intended  enterprize  if  tbe  Frenab  would 
agree  to  a  solid  treaty  of  neutrality  j  or  if  tbe  aabob^ 
as  souhaAdar  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  bis 
hand,  guarantee  this  treaty,  and  promise  to  protect  the 
English  from  any  attempts  made  by  tbe  French  against 
their  settlements  in  his  absence.^  This  letter  did  not 
prove  satisfactory;  tbe  nabob  having  been  informed 
by  tbe  Frenob  agent,  that  tbe  English  designed  to 
torn  their  arms  against  him  as  soon  as  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Chandemsgere.  This  was  stre- 
Boously  denied  by  the  admiral  >  and  a  number  of  let- 


ters passed  between  bim  and  tlia  nabob,  in  aae  of  wbich 
tbe  latter  made  use  of  tbe  following  espressians,  wbich 
were  supposed  to  imply  a  tacit  consent  that  Chaaderna* 
gore  abould  bs  attacLsd.  **  My  forbidding  war  on  my 
borders  was^becanse  tbe  Eraocb  were  my  tenants,  and 
upon  this  affair  desired  my  protection  :  on  this  I  wrote 
to  you  to  flRLke  peace,  and  no  intention  bad  I  of 
favouring  or  assisting  them*  Yon  have  understanding 
and  generosity  :  if  your  enemy  with  an  upright  heart 
claims  yonr  protection,  you  will  give  him  bis. life  ^  hot 
then  yon  must  be  vteU  aatis&ed  of  tbe  innocence  of  kif 
intentions  >  if  not,  then  whataoever  y««i  think  liul^t 
thai  do.'* 

Having  thus,  a«  was  snpposed,  obtained  tbe  con- 
tent of  the  nabob,  an  attack  waa  made  on  Chanderna* 
gore,  which  was  soon  reduced,  to  the  neneasity  of  oapir 
tulating  i  though  tbe  French  made  a  gallant  defencei 
and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  ns,  **  stood  to  their  gone  as 
long  as  they  bad  any  tp  fire.**  A  messenger  waa  dis* 
patched  with  the  news  la  Surajah  Dowla  three  days 
after  the  place  bad  surrendered^  intimating  also  that 
tbe  FmuoIi  bad  been  punned  some  way  up  the  country. 
This  intelligence,  however,  seemed  to  be  by  no  means 
agreeable,  as  be  coold  scarce  be  induced  to  return  an 
answer*  At  last  he  pretended  displeasure  on  acoonnt 
of  tbe  design  of  the  English,  to  infringe  tbe  trealiea, 
and  complained  that  they  bad  ravaged  some  parts  of 
his  dominions.  This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  tbe 
admiral^  who  in  bis  tnm  accused  tbe  nabob  of  hrtach 
of  promise,  and  neglect  in  fulfilling  bis  engagemeetei 
Tbe  last  letter  sent  by  Admiral  Watson  to  tbe  n^b» 
of  date  xptb  April  1757,  ooncludes  in  this  manner* 
''  Let  me  again  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have  no  ether 
views  than  that  of  peace.  Tbe  gaibenng  together  of 
riches  is  whst  I  despise  $  and  I  oill  on  God,  who  aeea 
and  knows  tbe  spring  of  all  ear  antions,  and  te  wbom 
you  and  I  nroit  one  day  answer,  to  witocta  to  tbe 
truth  of  what  I  now  write:  therefore,  if  yon  wenid 
have  me  believe  that  you  wish  for  peace  as  much  as  I 
do,  ne  longer  let  it  be  tbe  subject  of  our  correspondence 
ibr  me  to  ask  tbe  fulfilment  of  our  treaty,  and  yon  to 
promise  and  not  perform  it  ^  but  immediately  fulfil  all 
yoiur  engagementa:  tbna  let  peace  flonrisb  and  spread 
throughout  all  yoor  qonntry^  aad  make  yonr  people 
happy  in  tbe  re-establishment  of  their  trade,  which 
has  sufiercd  by  a  ruinous  and  destructive  warJ'  From 
thia  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  war.  Tbe 
nabob  retnmed  ne  answer  tUl.  tbe  I3tb  of  June,  when 
he  sent  tbe  following  deolarattoni  of  war.  '*  According 
to  my  promises^  and  the  agreement  made  between  iis^ 
I  have  duly  reudersd  every  tbing  to  Mr  Watts,  ex- 
cept a  very  small  remainder:  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr 
Watte,  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  conncil  of  the  fiiotery  at 
Casseinbttzar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  the 
air  ia  theur  gardens,  ied  away  in  tbe  night.  This  is 
an  evident  mark  of  deceit,  and  of  au  intention  to  break 
the  treaty.  I  am  convtneed  it  eould  not  have  bap^ 
peoed  without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad- 
vice. I  all  along  eitpeefted  sometbiag  of  this  kind,  and 
for  that  reason  I  would  not  reeiJ  my  forces  from 
Plassey,  expecting  some  treaobery.  I  praise  Go«lt 
that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  on  my 
part,»»  &c. 

Nothing  less  was  new  resolved  on  in  the  English 
eonocil  at  Calcutta  than  the  deposition  of  tbe  nabob  ^ 
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ladii.     ^hich  at  this  time  appeared  practicable,  by  tapporting 
I  I  ^  ■  ■>  the  pretensione  of  Meer  Jaffier  AH  Cawn,  who  had 
with  other  noblemen  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him.     Meer  Jaffier  had  married  the  sister  of  Alivetdy 
Cawn,    the  predecessor  of  Sarajah  Don  la  j   and  was 
now  supported  in  his  pretensions  by  the  general  of  the 
horse,  and  by  Joggct  Seet  the  nabob^s  banker,  who 
*  was  reckoned  the  richest  merchant  in  all  India.     By 
these  three  leading  men  the  design  was  commonicated 
to  Mr  Watts  the  £ngli«ih  resident  at  the  nabob^s  coort, 
and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  the  secret  committee 
at  Caleotta.    The  management  of  the  affair  being  left 
to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  Clive,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
75,       communicate  the  secret  to  Omichund,  through  whom 
^'"^*      tlie  necessary  correspondence  might  be  carried  on  with 
^^^^^  Meer  Jaffier.     This  agent  proved  so  avaricious,  that 
•kanour    It  Was  resolved  to  serve  him  in  his  own  way  ;  and  by 
romi-      apiece  of  treachery  to  him  also,  to  gain  their  point 
iiad  and  n^iii  |,q||,  parties.    Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ- 
hT^'     ten  out;  in  one  of  which  it  was  promised  to  comply 
with  Omichond^s  demand,  but  in  the  other  his  name 
was  not  even  mentioned ;  and  both  these  treaties  were 
feigned  by  all  the  principal  persons  concerned,  Admiral 
Watson  atone  excepted,  whom  no  political  motives 
could  influence  to  sign  an  agreement  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep.    These  treaties,  the  same  in  every  re- 
^5        flpect  excepting  as  to  Omichund^s  affair,  were  to  the 
leaty eon. following  purpose  :     I.  All  the  effects  and  factories 
■dcd  with  belonging  to  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Babar,  and  O- 
leer  Jaf*   rixa,  shall  remain  in  possession  of  the  English,  nor 
'''  ahoold  any  more  French  ever  be  allowed  to  settle  in 

these  provinces.  2.  In  consideration  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  English  company  by  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crore  of 
rupees,  or  1,250,0001.  sterling.  3.  For  the  effects 
plundered  from  the  English  at  Calcutta, '  he  engaged 
to  pay  50  lacks  of  rupees,  or  625,0001.  4.  For  the 
effects  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  others 
Inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  20  lacks,  or  250,0001.  5.  For 
the  effects  plundered  from  the  Armenian  merchants, 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  seven  lacks,  or  87,500!. 
6.  The  distribution  of  all  these  sums  to  t>e  left  to 
Admiral  Watson,  Colonel  Clive,  Roger  Drake,  Wil- 
liam  Watts,  James  Kilpatrick,  arid  Ribhard  Becher, 
X^oires,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  to  whom  they 
thtiik  proper, 
■miah  ^^'  things  being  now  in  readiness,  Colonel  CKve  be- 

kiivUde-  gan  fats  march  against  Sursjuh  Dowla  on  the  I  jib  of 
«t«dand  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Sorajah  Dowla  sent  off 
his  last  letter  for  Admiral  Watson.     Before  any  act  of 
boatility  waa  committed,  however.  Colonel  Clive  wrote 
the  nabob  a  letter,  upbraiding  him   with  li is  conduct, 
and  telling  him  at  last,  that  *'  the  rains  being  so  near, 
and  it  requiring  many  days  to  receive  an  answer,  he 
bad  found  it  necessary  to  wait  open  him  immediately.^* 
'^liis  was  followed  by  the  decisive  action  at  Plassey ;  in 
wrhicfa  the  treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  commanded 
'part  of  the  nabobV  troops,  and  stood  ^neuter  during  the 
engagement,   undoubtedly  rendert>d  the  victory  more 
'easily  acqi^ired  than   it  would  otherwise  have   been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  faia  capital  with  a  few 
that    continued   faithful    to  him.      He  reached   the 
city  in  a  few  hours ;    but  not  thinking  himself  safe 
there,  left  it  the  following  evening,  disguised  like  a 
'  ikqoir,  with  only  two  attendinta.    By  these  ho  appeals 
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to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed ;  for  on  the 
3d  of  July  he  was  found  wanderitig  forsaken  and  almost 
naked  on  the  road  to  Fatna.   Next  day  he  Was  brought 
back  to  Mnxadabad  ;  and  a  few  hours  after  privately 
beheaded  by  Meer  Jaffier^s  eldest  son,  to  whose  care  he 
bad  been  committed.     The  usurper  took  possession  of 
the  capital  in  triumph  *,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  Colo- 
nel Clive  went  to  the^palace,  and  in  presence  of  the  ra-Meer  Jaf. 
jabs  and  grandees  of  the  court  solemnly  handed  him  to'^^IP^^^ 
the  musnud  or  carpet  and  throne  of  state,  where  he  "^"n  ij^^r 
unanimously  saluted  soubahdar  or  nabob,  and  I'eceived  s^gj^i^ 
the  submission  of  all  present.  yp 

While  these  transactions  were  going  forward  with  Lionel 
the  nabob,  the  utmost  efforts  were  used  to  erpel  the^*^*'. 
French  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  oapi-JJ^J^j*^ 
tulation  at  Chandemagore,  the  whole  of  that  garrison  Mr  Law. 
were  to  continue  prisoners  of  %? ar ;  but  about  the  time 
of  signing  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  made  his  escape  out  of  Cassembuzar,  and  bent  his 
march  towards  Patna.  There  he  had  been  protected 
by  the  late  nabob  ;  and  on  the  commencement  of  fresh 
hostilities,  had  collected  about  200  French,  the  only 
remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal,  to  make  an  attempt 
to  succour  him.  With  these  he  was  within  two  boors 
march  of  Surajah  Dowla^s  camp  when  the  battle  of 
Plassey  was  fought )  on  hearing  the  news  of  which  he 
stopped  :  but  afterwards  being  informed  of  the  nabob^s 
escape,  he  marched  again  to  his  assistance,  and  was 
withiu  a  few  hours  of  joining  him  when  he  was  taken* 
Three  days  after  he  waa  pursued  by  Major  Eyre  Coote 
at  the  head  of  233  Eoropeans,  three  companies  of  Se- 
poys, 50  Lascars  or  Indian  sailors,  and  10  Marmutty 
men  or  pioneers  to  clear  the  roads,  together  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  six  pounders.  On  this  expedition  the 
major  exerted  his  utmost  diligence  to  overtake  his  anta- 
gonist, and  spent  a  very  considerable  space  ofiime  in 
the  pursuit ;  for  though  he  set  out  on  the  6th  of  July, 
he  did  not  return  to  Muxadabad  till  the  1st  of  Septeui* 
her.  Mr  Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  es- 
cape  'f '  but  though  the  major  did  not  succeed  in  what 
was  proposed  as  the  principal  end  of  bis  expedition,  ho 
was,  nevertheless,  says  Mr  Ives,  of  considerable  servicn 
to  the  company  and  to  his  country  in  general.  He  had 
obliged  Ramnarain,  the  most  |>owerfuI  rajah  in  the  coun- 
try, to  swear  allegiance  to  Meer  Jaffier  >  be  laid  open 
the  interior  state  of  the  northern  provinces ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  Johnstone,  gave  the  company  some 
insight  into  the  saltpetre  business,  from  which  such  ad- 
vantages have  since  been  derived  to  the  public.  80 

Before  the  return  of  Major  Coote,  Admiral  Pocock  I>eAtb  of 
ba^  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  conse-^^^^ 
quence  of  the  decease  of  Admiral  Watson,  who  died  on 
the  x6th  of  August.  The  joy  of  tlie  British  was  con* 
siderably  damped  by  the  loss  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  gained  a  great  and  deserved  repotation  both  in  the 
military  line  and  every  other.  '  News  were  also  re» 
ceived,  that  the  French  had  been  very  soccessful  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Salabat-zing,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  had  applied  to  the  English  for  assist- 
ance against  the  French  ;  but  as  they  mete  prevented 
from  performing  their  agreement  by  the  disaster  at 
Calctftta,  he  found  himself  nnder  a  necessity  of  accom- 
modating the  differences  with  his  former  friends,  and 
to  admit  them  again  Into  his  service.  M.  Bussy  waa 
BOW  reinforced  by  the  troops  ntfder  Bfr  Law;  wfaa 
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liftd  collected  aa  many  Europeans  id -his  joorney  as 
made  up  5.00  with  those  be  had  at  first.  With  these 
he  undertook  to  reduce  the  English  factories  of  Inge- 
ram,  fiandermalanka,  and  Vizagapatnam.  ,  As  none  of 
the  two  former  places  were  in  any  state  of  aefencey 
the  greatest  part  of  the  company^s  eflfects  were  put  on 
shipboard  on  the  first  alarm ;  but  as  Vizagapatnam 
was  garrisoned  by  140  Europeans  and  420  Sepoys,  it 
was  supposed  that  it  would  make  some  defence.  If 
any  was  made,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
trifling  ^  and  by  the  conquest  of  this  the  French  be- 
came masters  of  all  the  coasts  from  Ganjam  to  Massoli« 
jpatnam.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  like  bad  suc- 
cess attended  the  British  cause.  The  rebel  Polygars 
having  united  |heir  forces  against  Mazuphe  Cawn, 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  him  j  after  which 
the  English  Sepoys,  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Ma- 
djira,  the  conqoeror  seized  upon  that  city  for  him- 
self. 

In  the  beginning  of  1758,  the  French  nuide  an  at- 
tempt on  Trinchinopoly.  The  command  was  given 
to  M.  d^Autreuil,  who  invested  the  place  with  900 
men  in  battalion,  with  4000  Sepoys,  lOO  hussars,  and 
a. great  body  of  Indian  horse.  Trinchinopoly  was  then 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  such  a  formidable  power, 
as  most  of  the  garrison  had  gone  to  besiege  Madura 
onder  Captain  Caillaud ;  but  this  commander  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marched  back  with 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  town  by  a  difficult  road 
Kliich  the  enemy  bad  neglected  to  guard  ;  and  the 
French  general,  disconcerted  by  this  successful  ma- 
noeuvre, drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondi- 
cberry. 

This  fortunate  transaction  was  succeeded  by  the 
siege  of  Madura,  in  which  the  English  were  so  vigo- 
rously repulsed,  that  Captain  Caillaud  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade  in  order  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  before  any  progress  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  CaWn  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  it  up  for  the  sum  of  170,000  rupees.  A  large 
garrison  of  Sepoys  was  again  pat  into  the  place,  and 
Captain  Caillaud  returned  to  "f  rinchinopoly. 

An  unsuccessfiil  attempt  was  now  made  by  Colonel 
Ford  on  Nellore,  a  large  toWn  surrounded  by  a  thick 
mud  wall,  with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  sides  but  one,  where 
there  is  the  bed  of  a  river  always  dry  but  in  the  rainy 
season*  The  enterprise  is  said  to  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful through  the  uubeard-of  cowardice  of  a  body  of 
Sepoys,  who  having  sheltered  themselves  in  a  ditch, 
absolutely  refused  to  stir  a  step  farther,  and  rather  chose 
to  allow  the  rest  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to  the 
assault,  than  to  expose  themselves  to  danger.  Several 
other  enterprises  of  no  gi:eat  moment  were  undertaken ; 
hut  the  event  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the 
English,  whose  force  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  was 
reduced  to  1718  men,  while  that  of  the  French  amount- 
ed to  3400  Europeans,'  of  whom  1000  were  sent  to 
Pondicberry. 

Both  parties  now  received  conslderable-reinforcements 
from  Europe,;  Admiral  Poeock  being  joined  on  the 
14th  of  Mardi  by  Commodore  Stephens  with  a  squadron 
of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine  men  of  war 
and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  General  Lally  with 
a  Jarge  body 'of  troops.  The  English  admiral  no  soon* 
er  found  liimaelf  10  a  conditioa  to  cope,|vltb.t|i9.  eneqij 


than  he  went  in  quest  of  them ;  and  an  engagement     xadta. 
took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  _s 

loss  of  600  killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded,  while 
the  English  had  only  29  killed  and  89  wounded.    The 
former  returned  to  Pondicberry,  where  they  landed 
their  men,  money,  and  troops.     After  the  battle  three 
of  the  British  captains  were  tried  for  misbehaviour,  and 
two  of  them  dismissed  from  the  command  of  their  ships. 
As  soon  as  his  vessels  were  refitted,  the  admiral  sailed       $. 
again  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  Thej  ara 
to  an  action  before  the  3d  of  August,  when  the  French  <iereatcd  a 
were  defeated  a  second  time,  with  the  loss  of  ajx  kill-*?^*"* 
cd,  and  602  wounded.  '""** 

Notwithstanding  this  success  at  sea,  the  English  wei^ 
greatly  deficient  in  land  forces  ;  the  re- establishment  of 
their  affairs  in  Bengal  having  almost  entirely  drained 
the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  of  the  troops 
necessary  for  their  defence.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  the  loss  of  Fort  St  David,  which  General  Lally ^ae  Fort 
reduced,  destroying  the  fortifications,  demolishing  also  st  i>«Tid. 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  ravaging  the  country  in  such 
a  manner  as  filled  the  natives  with  indignation,  and  in 
the  end  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  affairs.  He  pro- 
ved successful,  however,  in  the  reduction  of  Devicot* 
tab,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  loss  from  before 
Tanjore,  his  army  being  greatly  distressed  for  want  of 
provisions }  and  money  in  particular  being  so  deficient, 
that  00  the  7th  of  August  the  French  seized  and  car- 
ried into  Pondicberry  a  large  Dutch  ship  from  Bata« 
via,  bound  to  Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about 
joool.  in  specie. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  French  daily  declin- 
ed. On  their  retreat  from  Tanjore,  they  abandoned 
the  island  of  Seriogham ;  however,  they  took  Tripas- 
sore,  but  were  defeated  in  their  designs  on  the  import- 
ant post  of  Cbinglapet,  situated  about  45  miles  south- 
west of  Madras.  Their  next  enterprises  on  Fort  Si 
George  and  Madras  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
latter  was  besieged  from  the  12th  of  December  1758  ta 
the  17th  of  February  17591  when  they  were  obliged  ta 
abandon  it  with  great  loss ;  which  disaster  greatly  con^ 
tributed  to  depress  their  spirits,  and  abate  those  san- 
guine hopes  they  had  entertained  of  becoming  masters 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1759  proved  entirely  fi^ 
▼ourable  to  the  British  arms.    M.  d^Ache  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  been  verv  roughly  handled  by  Ad- 
miral Poeock  on  the  3d  of  August  1758,  having  refit- 
ted his  fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men  of  war 
at  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ventured 
once  more  to  face  his  antagonist,  who  on  his  part  did       gr 
not  at  all  decline  the  combat.     A  third  battle  ensued  Fieack  de- 
on  the  loth  of  September  1759,  when  the  French,  not-^c^t^da 
withstanding  their  superiority,  both  in  number  of  ships  ^^^^J*. 
and  weight  of  metal,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  con-  fJ^^ocfc. 
siderable  loss;  having  1500  men  killed  and  wounded, 
while  those  on  board  the  English  fleet  did  not  exceed 
569.     By  the  17th  of  October  the  English  fleet  was 
completely  refitted  ;  and  Admiral  Poeock  having  been 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  four,  men  of  war,  soon  af- 
ter returned  to  England.  . 

AH  this  time  the  unfortunate  General  Lally  had  been 
employed  in  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  retrieve  the.af- 
fairs  of  his  countrymen  :  still,  however,  he  attemptad 
to  i^ot.on.  the  offensive  y  l^ot  his  fate  was  at  last  decided 
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by  laying  siege  to  Waindewash,  which  had  lately  been 
taken  by  Colonel  Coote.     The  advantage  in  numbers 
was  vntirely  in  favour  of  the  French  general ;  the  Eng- 
lish army  consisting  only  of  1700  Europeans,  including 
artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the  French  amounted  to 
2200  Europeans.     The  auxiliaries  on  the  English  side 
were  3060  black  troops,  while   those  of  the  French 
amounted  to  10,000  black  troops  and  300  Caffres ;  nor 
was  the  odds  less  in  proportion  in  the  artillery^  the  Eng- 
lish bringing  into  the  field  only  14  pieces  of  cannon  and 
one  howitzer,  while  the  French  bad  25  pieces  in  the 
field,  and  five  on  their  batteries  against  the  fort.     The 
battle  began  about  ix  o'clock  on  the  22d  of  January 
J  760,  and  in  three  hours  the  whole  French  army  gave 
Way  and  fled   towards  their  camp;  but  quitted  it  on 
finding  themselves  pursued  by  the  English,  who  took 
all  thrir  cannon  except  three  small  piecrs.     They  col* 
lected  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Cheltaput,  about 
18  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  soon  after  retired 
to  Pondtcherry.     Colonel  Coote  caused  the  conntry  to 
be  wasted  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortress,  by  way  of  rcr 
taliation  for  what  the  French  had  done  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras.     He  then  set  about  the  siege  of 
Cheltaput,  which   surrendered  in  one  day ;  a  consi- 
derable detachment  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith  ->   the  fort  of  Timmery  was  reduced 
by  Major  Monson,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.     This  last  conquest  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
store  the  nabob  to   his   dominions,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  French  ;  and  it  greatly  weak- 
ened   both    the  French    force   and  interest  in  India. 
M.  Lally«  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  forces 
from  Seringham,  by  which  means  he  augmented  his 
army  with  500  Europeans.     All  these  were  noiv  shut 
Dp  in  Fondicherry,  which  was  become  the  last  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.     To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornish  arrived  at  Madras  with  six  men  of 
war;  and  as  the  French  had  now  no  fttet  in  these  parts, 
the  admiral  readily  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
forces.    The  consequence  was  the  reduction  of  Carical, 
Chellambrnm,  and  Verdachellum,  by  a  strong  detacb- 
*  ment  under  Major  Monson  \  while  Colonel  Coote  re- 
duced Fermucoil,  Alaroperva,  and  Waldour.,    Thus 
be  was  at  last  enabled  to  lay  siege  to  Fondicherry  itself. 
m  Previous  to  this,  however,  it  bad  been  blockaded  by 
sea  and  land,  which  reduced  the  place  to  great  straits 
for  want  of  provisions^  and  induced  a  mutinous  disposi- 
tion among  the  garrison.    Tlte  batteries  were  not  open* 
ed  till   the   beginning  of  December  1760;   and  the 
place  capitolaied  on  the   15th   of  January  l76i«  by 
which  an  end  was  put  to  the  power  of  the  French  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  English  were  thus  employed  in  effectual- 
ly reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of 
India,  Meer  Jafiier,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,   who  had 
been  raised  to   that   dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Sorajah 
Dowla,  found  himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation. 
The  treasure  of  the  late  nabob  had  been  valued  at  no 
Jess  than  64  crore  of  rupees,  about  80  millions  sterling ; 
and  in  expectation  of  such  a  vast  sum,  Ateer  Jaifier  had 
DO  donht  -thoughtlessly  submitted  to  the  enormous  ex* 
actions  of  the  English  already  mentioned.     On  his  ac- 
ceaaioQ  to  the  government,   however,  the  treasure  of 
wbicb  be  became  master  fell  so  much  short  of  expecta- 
tion, that  he  coold  by  no  meana  fulfil  his  engagements 
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to  theni  and  supply  the  expences  of  government  at  the 
same  time.     This  soon  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
mort&raging  his  revenues  to  supply  present  demands ; 
and  by  this  ruinous  expedient  he  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power  ever  to  extricate  himself.     In  this  dilemma  his 
grandees  became  factious  and  discontented,  his  army 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himself 
odioux  to  his  subjects  by  the  exactions  he  was  necessi- 
tated to  lay  upon  them.     The  English,  who  for  their 
own  interest  had  raised  him  to  the  supreme  power,  ne 
sooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  answering  their 
purpose  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  scheme  against        Sa 
him ;  and  in  order  to  have  some  colour  of  reason  forShaiacAii 
pulling  down  the  man  whom  they  had  just  set  up,  they  ^1>**>^"' 
eitlier  invented  or  gave  ear  to  the  roost  malicious  ca-?'^i|^*^^*- 
lumnies  ag%inst  him.      The  charges  brooght   agninU  yi.**^ 
him  were  shortly  these  :  i.  That  soon  after  his  advance- 
ment   he    had    resolved    to  reduce  that  power  which 
raised  him  to  the  dignity.     2.  That,  to  ellect  this,  he 
assassinated  or  banished   every  person  of  importance 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  in  the  English  interest. 
3.  That  be  negociated  with  the  Dutch  to  introduce 
an  armament  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  4.  That 
he  had  in  different  instances  been  guilty  of  the  deepest 
deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  English,  his  best  be- 
nefactors and  allies.    5.  That  at  three  diflferent  periods 
the  English  commander  in  chief  had  been  basely  de- 
serted both  by  the  nabob  and  his  son,  when  he  and  thf 
troops  were  hazarding  their  lives  for  them.    6.  That  he 
meditated  a  secret  and  separate  treaty  with  Shah-Zad- 
dab,  the  MoguPs  son,  and  had  intended  to  betray  the 
English  to  bim.     7.  That  the  whole  term  of  his  go- 
vernment had  been  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  oppression.     8.  That  be  meditated,  and     * 
was  near  carrying  into  execution,  an  infamous  secret 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  would  have  proved 
the  total  destruction  of  the  country  if  it  had  taken  place. 
9.  That  he  threw  every  possible  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  the  collection  of  the  English  tunkas  or  assignments 
upon  lands.     10.  That  he  encouraged  the  obstructions 
<given  to  the  free  currency  of  the  English  siccas  \  by 
which  the  company  suffered  heavy  losses.    1 1.  That  by 
his  cruelties  be  had  rendered  it  scandaloos  for  the  Engu 
lish  to  support  bit  government  any  longer;  and,  12. 
That  by  his  misconduct,  he  had  brought  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  well  as  his  own  into  the  utmost  danger 
of  ruin. 

In  what  manner  these  charges  were  supported  it  U   - 
difficult  to  know,  nor  perhaps  were  the  accusers  very 
solicitous  about  the  strength  of  their  evidence.     This 
seems  the  more  probable,  as  the  accnsations  of  cruelty 
were,  in  some  instances  at  least,  void  of  foundation.    . 
On  the  1 3 til  of  June  1760,  Mr  Howel  wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  Hastings,  that  by  express  be 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princesses 
of  Aliverdy  Khan  and  Shah  Amet,  in  a  most  inhumaa 
manner,  by  Meer  Jaffier's  orders.  He  was  said  to  have 
sent  a  jemmatdaar  with  lOO  horse  to  Jesaeraut  ELban 
tp  carry  this  bloody  scheme  into  execution ;  with  se- 
parate  orders    to  the  jemmatdaar   to  pot  an  end  to 
their  lives.    He  refused  acting- anv  partia  the  tragedy, 
and  left  it  to  the  other ;  who  carried  them  out  by  night 
in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,,  and  threw  them 
overboard.     They  struggled  for  some  time,  and  held  by 
the  ganwale  of  the  boat;  bat  by  strokes  on  their  heads, 
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Udia.  ftnd  aiittog  off  their  bands,  ihtj  were  at  last  foroed  off 
and  drowned.  In  like  manner  we  were  told  that  many 
others  of  SoraJAh  Do wla^s  relations  had  perished  ^  yet 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  replace  Meer  Jaffier  in 
1761,  all  these  dead  pefsons  were  fonnd  ofiW  excepting 
two.  It  roust  also  be  remembiered,  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate nabob,  that  besides  the  snms  exacted  of  him 
by  the  English  at  bis  recession,  he  bid  ceded  to  them  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  and  granted  them  so  many  im- 
tnanities  in  trade,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  deprived 
himself  of  all  his  icsonrces ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  defray  the  seeessary  expences  without  either  ex- 
torting money  from  his  sobjetts,  or  infringing  Ibe  privi- 
leges be  had  so  tneontiderately  granted. 

There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  reToln- 
tion  published,  materially  differing  from  one  another. 
The  >€r6t'5vas  given  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  at  a  con- 
sultation at  Fort  William,  November  lo.  1 760,  where 
were  present  Henry  Vansittart,  Esq.'president ;  William 
Ellis,  B.  Sumner,  William  M^Goire,  Henry  Verelst, 
«nd  Henry  Smjth,  Etiqs.  '*  We  resolved  (says  the  go- 
vernor) to  give  the  nabob  the  next  day  (October  19. 
1760)  to  reflect  upon  the  letters  I  had  delivered  him, 
proposing  some  itteairures  for  regulating  thebe  abuses.  I 
beard  nothing  from  him  all  that  day ;  hot  found  bv  my 
intelligence  &at  he  had  been  in  council  at  his  old  ad- 
visers, whose  advice,  I  Was  Sore,  Would  be  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  company.  I 
therefore  determined  to  act  4fflmediately  on  the  nabob^s 
fear.  There  Could  not  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
night  of  the  16th  offered,  tt  being  the  conclusion  of  the 
Gentoo  feast,  when  all  the  principal  people  of  that  cast 
would  be  pt*etly  well  fatigued^nrith  their  ceremonies. 
Accordingly  I  agreed  wi(£  Colonel  Cailland,  that  he 
•honfd  cross  the  river  With  the  detachment  between  three 
and  four  in  Che  mornings  and  having  joined  Cossim  Ali 
/Khan  and  bi^  people,  march  to  the  nubob^s  palace,  and 
surround  it  jo^tat  daybreak.  Being  extremely  desirous 
to  prevent  disturbance  or  bloodshed,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  nabob,  te'Hiiig  him,  I  had  been  waiting  all  the  day 
in  exjieetatibn  that  he*  would  h^vo  settled  the  urgent  a& 
fairs  upon  which  I  tonrferred  wifb  birn  yesterday}  but 
"bis  having  favoured  nie  Wi^b  no  answer,  plainly  showed., 
that  all  I  could  r^firesent  to  him  for  the  good  of  bis 
country  would  have I10  eflbet,  as  long  as  his  evil  coun- 
iellors  wfete  about  his  person,  who  would  in  the  end 
deprive  him  of  his  government  and  ruin  the  company's 
tiSairs.  For  this  teaKOn  I  had  sent  Colonel  Caillaud 
Vith  forces  to  wait  *tTpon  him, 'and  to  ex^l  those  bad 
xounseUors,  and  place  his  affairs  in  a  proper  state,  and 
I  would  shortly  fbllow.  This  letter  I  gave  to  the  co- 
lonel, tn  send  to  the  nabob  at  aoch  a  time  as  he  should 
think  most  expedient.  Measures  were  taken  at  the 
aame  tinie  for  seising  his  three  unworthy  ministers,  and 
to  place  Cosi^im  Ali  Khan  in  the  foil  management  of 
mil  the  affairs,  in  quality  of  deputy  and  successor  to  the 

nabob.  1  ,  . 

^'  The  heecfssary  preparations  being  made  with  all 
cute  and  secrecy  possible,  the  colonel  embarked  with 
the  troops,  joined  Cossim  Ali  Khan  without  the  least 
ularm,  and  marched  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace 
just  at  the  proper  ita»tant.  The  gatel  of  the  inner  court 
being  nbnt,  the  colonel  Ib^med  his  men  without,  and 
sent  the  letter  to  the  nabob,  who  was  at  first  in  a  great 
rige,' and  long  threatened  that  be  would  make  what 


resistance  be  eoald,  and  take  his  fate*  -  The  eolonel 
forbore  hostilities,  and  several  messages  passed  be> 
tween  him  and  the  nabob.  The  affair  remained  in 
this  doubtful  state  for  two  boars,  when  the  nabob, 
finding  his  persisting  was  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  mesoage 
to  Cossim  AH  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  send  the  seals  and  mil  the  ensigns  of  dignity,  pro- 
vided he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  tba 
government  upon  him,  to  discharge  all  arrears  due  to 
the  troops,  to  pay  the  osoal  revenue  to  the  king,  to 
save  bis  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  bim  mn  allowaaco 
sufficient  for  his  maintenance.  All  tbese  conditions 
being  agreed  to,  Cosstm  Ali  Was  proclaimed }  and  tho 
old  nabob  came  out  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  bo 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.  The  troops  then  took 
possession  of  all  the  gates  )  and  the  M  nabob  was  told, 
that  not  only  bis  person  was  safe,  but  bis  government 
too  if  he  pleased,  of  which  it  was  never  intended  to  de* 
prive  hrm.  He  answered,  that  be  had  bow  no  mora 
business  in  the  city,  where  he  should  be  in  continual 
danger  from  Cossim  Ali  Khan  ^  and  if  he  was  permit- 
ted to  go  and  live  at  Calcutta,  he  should  be  contented, 
Cossim  Ali  Khan  was  aow  placed  on  the  musnnd,  and 
the  people  in  general  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  fe» 
voldtion.  The  old  nabob  did  net  think  himself  ado 
even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Cossim  Ali  Khan  aop- 
plied  bim  with  bdats,  and  permitted  him  to  take  away 
abont  60  of  his  family,  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of 
jewels.  He  begged  tbat  he  might  sleep  in  his  boat 
that  night;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  on  tho 
morning  of  the  22d  of  October  be  set  out  for  Calcutta^ 
and  arrived  there  on  the  ^ptb.  He  was  met  by  a  depu.' 
tation  from  the  council,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of 
respect  due  to  his  former  dignity.** 

The  second  account  of  this  affair  was  not  published 
till  the  lith  of  March   1762,    and  was  signed  Eyre 
Coote,  F.  Amyatt,  John  Cavnac,  W.  Ellis,  S.  Batson, 
H.  Verelst.     **  In  September  1760  (say  they),  when 
there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  #optore  or 
disgust  between  us  and  the  nabob,  but  friendship  and 
harmony  subsisting,  Meer  Cossim  Khan  his  soo^n-kw 
came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  staid  a  short  time 
returned  to  Moorshedabad.     A  few  days  after,  Mr  Van- 
^art  went  up  to  that  city  on  the  pretence  of  a  visit  to^ 
the  nabob  Meer  JaflSer.     Colonel  Caillaod,  with   200 
Europeans  and  some  Sepoys,  attended  bim}  wbo,  it 
was  pretended,  were  going  to  join  themrmy  at  Patna« 
When  Mr  Vansittart  arrived  at  Moradbang,  the  nabob  . 
paid  him  two  visits ;  at  the  last  of  which  Mr  Vansittart 
gave  him  three  letters,  proposing  the  reformation  of  tbo 
abuses  in  his  government,  insisted  on  his  naming  aome 
person  among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  the  subab* 
ship,  and  particularly  recommended  Cossim  Ali  Khan, 
who  wan  sent  for,  and  the  nabob  deoired  to  stay  till  ha 
came :  But  the  nabob  being  greatly  fatigned,  was  Buf- 
fered to  depart  to  his  palace.     The  night  and  follow* 
ing  day  passed  in  concerting  measures  mhb  Cossim  Ali 
how  to  pot  in  execution  the  plan  before  agreed  on  in 
Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  was  aigned  for  &s  purpose. 
In  consequence  of  these  deliberations,  our  trovpa  crossed 
the  river  next  night,  and  being  joined  by  Cosattt  and 
his  party,   surrounded   the  nabob's  pafaice.     A  letter 
from  Mr  Vansittart  was  seat  in  to  the  nabob,  denwad- 
ing  bis  compliance  with  what  had  been  proposed   to 
him.    To  this  the  nabob  returned  for  antwer,  *  that  he 
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never  ezptoied  saob  ottge  from  the  EnglUb }  that  wkile 
ft  force  wai  at  hi»  gates,  he  would  enter  into  no  teriqe.* 
A  meMage  was  sent  in,  that  if  be  did  not  directly  com- 
ply,  th^y  should  be  obliged  to  storm  the  palace.  Asto- 
nisbed  and  terrified  at  this  menace,  he  opened  the  gates, 
exclaiming,  that  **  be  was  betrayed  ;  that  the  English 
were  goilty  of  perjary  and  breach  of  faith  j  that  he  per- 
ceived their  designs  against  his  government  i  that  he 
had  frienda  enoogh  to  hazard  at  least  one  battle  in  his 
dcfenot :  but  aUhoagh  no  oaths  were  sacred  enough  to 
bind  the  English,  yet  as  be  had  sworn  to  be  their  faith- 
ful friend,  he  would  noTer  swerve  from  his  engagement, 
and  rather  suffer  death  than  draw,  his  sword  against 
them.**  So  suspicions  was  he  of  being  sold,  tliat.be  da-' 
sired  to  know  what  sum  of  money  Cossim  Ali  Khan  was 
to  give  for  the  snbahsbip,  and  be  would  give  half  as 
nittcb  more  to  be  continued.  He  hoped,  however,  if 
Ibey  intended  to  detbronq  him,  that  they  would  not 
leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  SQn*io-law,  from  whom 
be  feared. the  worst;  but  wished  they  would  carry  him 
from  tbe  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  safety  in  CaU 
ontta.  **  This,  last  request  of  the  nabob  was  oonstmed 
in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  resignation.  Onr  troops 
took  p^sessioo  of  the  palace  *,  Meer  Cossim  was  raised 
to  the  mu^nud ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurried  into  a  bosut 
with-  a  fbw  of  his  domestics  and  necessaries,  and  sent 
away  to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wbolW  uowonthy  of  the 
high  rank  lie  solately  held,  as  was  afso  the  scaoty  snb-> 
•istenoe  allowed  him  for  bis  maintenance  at  Calcutta 
by  bis  8oo*io4aw.  Thus  was  Jaffiec  Ali  Kban>  de- 
posed, in  breach  of  a  treaty  founded  oo  the  most  so- 
lemn: oaths^  and  in.  violation  of  tJ>e  national  faith.'* 

Aooording  to-  tbia  account,  the  servanta  of  tbe  com- 
pa9y»  who  wens  the  projectors  ef  the  revolutioni  made 
no,  acciiet  tJiat  there,  was  a  present  premised  them,  of  ao 
laqks  of  rupees  from  Cossim,  who  was  desirous  of  mak- 
ing the  first  act  of  his  ppwen  tbe  assasainatjon  of  Jiaf- 
lier,  and  was  very  ippcb  displeased  when  bo  found  that 
iim  English  intended  giving  bim  protection  at  Cal- 
cutta» 

It  oouldtscasce  be-  supposed  thai  Meer  Cosaim,  raised 
to  tbo  nabobship  ia  tbe  manner  wo  have  related,  could 
be  morefaitbful  to  the  Eogli^  than  NImc  Jafiier  bad 
been*  Notl|ing  advantageous  to  tbo  interests  of  tiie 
company  could  indeed  be  iwasonaMy  expecied«fromaocb 
a  revolu&toii.  No  succettsoc  of  Bieer  Jaffier  could  be 
more  entkely  in  subjeotion.  than  tbe  Into  nabob,  from 
hia  natural  imbecility,  bad  been.  This  last  oonside- 
ralioa  had  induced  many  of  the  council  at  ipA  to  op- 
pose tbe  revolution  ;  and  indeed  the  only  plausible  pre- 
tence for  it  was,  that  the  administraUon  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  so  very  weak,  that,  unless  be  was  aided  and  even 
oootrouled  by  some  persona  of  ability,  be  bioMolf  must 
soon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  tbe^  interesta  of  this 
cc/ces-  -CMnpany  along  with  him.  Meer  Cossim,  however,  was 
iie^aetn  BMO  of  a  very  diflBecent  dtsposition  from  hia  fatber-in- 
aiast  the  law.  As  be  knew  tliat  be  had  not  been  served  by  ibe 
iglith.  English  out  of  friendship,  so  he  did  not  think  of  mak- 
ing any  return  of  gratitude  }  bat  instead  of  tliis,  coosi- 
deecd  only  haw  he  couid  most  esisily  get  rid  of  such 
troubksome  allies.  For  a  while,  however,  it  waa  ne- 
tosaary  fiNr  him  to  dimamble,  and  to  take  all  tbe  «dvanr 
tage  be  could  of  the  power  of  hia  allies  whilst  il  contd 
be  servioeable  to  him.  By  their  assistance  bexkared 
1ms  domiAtona  of  invadars^  and  stsengtheoed  bis  finm- 
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tiers  against  them }  he  reduced,  by  means  of  tbe  same  ladia. 
assistance,  the  rsjahs  or  independent  Indian  chiefs  who  ^  ■  ^  ■> 
had  rebelled  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  obliging 
them  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  $  by  which  means  he  re- 
paired bis  finances,  and  thereby  secured  the  discipline 
and  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Having  thus,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  English  forces,  brought  liis  government  into 
subjection,  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing 
himself  against  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  ca- 
pital, Muxadabad,  to  Calcutta,  gave  tlie  English  fac- 
tory there  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his  actions,  aod 
interrupting  his  designs  wh^n  they  thought  proper,  he 
took  up  bis  residence  atMongljeer,  a  place  aoo  miles 
farther  up  the  Ganges,  which  he  forti^d  in  tbe  best  and 
most  expeditions  manner  be  could.  Being  very  sensible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Eoropean  discipline,  he  resol- 
ved to  form  his  army  on  %new  model.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  collected  all;  the  Armenian,  Persian,  Tartar, 
and  other  soldiers  oif  fortune,  whose  military  characters 
he  supposed  might  serve  to  raise  tbe  spirits  of  h»  Indian 
forces,  and  abate  tbelr  natural  timidity.  He  also  care- 
fully collected  every  wandering  European  wbe  bad 
borne  arms,  all  tbe  Sepoys  who  had  been  dismisaedifrom 
tbe  English  service,  distributing  them  among  his  troops 
in  order  to  teach  them,  the  English  'exercise.  He  chan- 
ged the  fashion  of  tbe  Indiao  muskets  from  matchlocks 
to  firelocks  j  and  as  their  cannon  were  almoU  as  defi- 
cient as  their  small  armp,  he  procured  a  pattern  of  one 
from  the  Englisby  bv  which  be  soop  formed  a  train  of 
artillery  y  mi^  having  tbna  done  every  thing  ie  bis 
po)Rec  to  ceable  himself  to.  with^land  tbe  English  by 
force  of  arms,  be  qesolved  also  to  firee  bis  court  from 
tbair  emissaries,  1^  ipprifiouing  or  putting  to  death 
every  penon,  of  any  consequence  in  his  doesinions  who 
had  shown  any  attachmont  to  their  interest* 

Qis  next  step,  was  to  free  himself  from  some  of  those 
restraints  which,  his  predecessor  Meer  Jaffier,  aod  eveji 
be  himself,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upoa  tbe  trade  of 
tbe  country,  i|>.order  to.grstify  the  avarice  of  bis  £u- 
ropesji  allies.    At  his  accession  indeed  be  had  ceded 
tp  the  company  a  tract  of  land  worth  no  less  than 
70O,6ooU  annually,  besides  70,000^  ayear  00  otbfr 
accopnts.    All  this,  however,  wsa^  not  sufiipient ;  tbe 
immunitiea  gi;anted  tbem  in  trade  were,  of  still  worse 
coni»e<|uences  tbaa  even  those  vast  concessions.    He 
knew  by  experjeoco  tbe  distress  which  thesis  inununi- 
tias  bad,  brought  npon  bU  predecessor*  and  tbcDefore       ^^  • 
determined  to,  put  an,  end  to  them.     In  pursuance  of  He  lays 
tliis  resolution,  be  began,  in  the  year  1762,  every- duiiei  on 
where  to  subject  Uie  Engliab  tradera  to  the  payment  l.^^^'''^* 
of  certain  duties  throughout  his  dominions,  and  re."*'^^''^^^'** 
quired  that  their  disputes,  if  beyond  tbe  limits  of  their 
own  jurisdiction,  should  be  decided  by  his  magistrates.  . 
Tbia  gave  sucb  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  Novem- 
ber 1762,  the  governor  Mr  Vansittart  waited  on  him 
in  person  at  Mongheer,  in  order  to  expostulate  witb 
him  upon  the  subject.    The  nabob  answered  his  re- 
monstrances in  the  following  manner.     *'  If  (said  be) 
the  servants  of  the  English  compaey  were  permitted 
to  tsade  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  commodities,  custom  . 
free,  as  many  of  tbem  now  pretend,  they  must  of 
cour^.  draw  all  tbe  trade  into  tkir  own  hands,  and  my 
customs  would  be  of  so  little  value,  that  it  would  be 
much  mora  for  my.  interest  to  lay  trade  entirely  opeii, 
mi  caUeet  no  cnaMuna  firom  any  pemm  whatever  upon 
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any  kind  of  merchandise.  This  would  draw  a  nomber 
of  merchants  into  the  coontry,  and  increase  my  reve- 
nues by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  sale,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  efiectaally  cut  off  the  principal  subject  of 
disputes  which  had  disturbed  the  good  understanding 
between  ns,  an  object  which  I  have  more  than  any 
other  at  heart." 

^  By  these  intimations  Mr  Vanslttart  was  very  much 
disconcerted  ;  nor  indeed  waa  it  in  any  person^s  power 
to  devise  a  plausible  answer.  What  the  nabob  had 
threatened  was  evidently  in  his  power ;  and  though  he 
had  laid  the  trade  entirely  open,  no  reasonable  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  him.  The  proceeding, 
however,  tended  evidently  to  destroy  the  private  trade 
carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  >  and  even 
to  prejudice,  as  they  said,  that  of  the  company  itself. 
Mr  Vansittart  therefore  thought  proper  to  submit  to 
certain  regulations,  by  which  the  trade  6f  the  English 
was  put  under  certain  restrictions. 

This  new  agreement  being  instantly  put  in  execa- 
tton  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmost  in- 
dignation at  Calcutta.  On  the  17th  of  January  1763, 
the  council  passed  a  resolution,  disavowing  the  treaty 
made  by  the  governor,  and  affirmed  that  he  assumed 
a  right  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  authorized  j  that 
the  regulations  proposed  were  dishonourable  to  them  as 
Englishmen,  and  tended  te  the  roin  of  all  public  and 
private  trade  >  and  that  the  president's  issuing  out  re- 
gulations independent  of  the  council  was  an  absolute 
breach  of  their  privileges.  They  sent  orders  therefore 
to  all  the  factories,  that  no  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  governor  and  nabob  should  be  submitted  to. 
Applicatieo  was  again  made  to  Meer  Cossim  to  per- 
suade him  to  a  third  agreement ;  but  before  the  6iie> 
ceas  of  this  negociation  could  be  known,  hostilities 
commenced  on  the  p^rt  of  the  English. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Patna  (situa- 
ted on  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta), 
a  fortified  factory  belonging  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany, where  were  a  few  European  and  Indian  soldierd. 
By  this  factory  the  city  was  suddenly  attacked  on  the 
25th  of  June  1765,  and  instantly  taken,  though  it 
was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and 
garrison  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger }  but  perceiving  that  the  victors  took 
no  care  to  prevent  a  surprise,  he  suddenly  returned 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  coontry,  retook  the 
city,  and  either  cut  In  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort 
all  the  English  who  were  in  it,  after  having  heen  only 
four  hours  in  possession  of  the  place.  The  English, 
disheartened  by  this  disaster,  did  not  now  think  them- 
selves ahle  to  defend  their  fort  against  the  Indians  \  for 
which  readon  they  lef^  it,  with  a  design  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nahob ;  but  being 
pursued  by  a  superior  force,  they  were  all  either  killed 
or  taken. 

This  piece  of  perfidy,  for  such  it  certainly  was,  the 
nabob  repaid  by  another,  viz.  slaughtering  the  depu-- 
ties  who  had  been  sent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcutta 
to  treat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial affairs.  They  set  out  from  Mongheer  on  the 
24th  of  June,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  Cossim 
to  any  terms ',  and  though  he  furnished  them  with  the 
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usual  passports,  yet,  as  they  were  passing  tbe  city  i],^^ 
of  Muxadabad,  they  found  themselves  attacked  by  a  ^ »  y  ■* 
number  of  troops  assembled  for  that  purpose  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  whose  fire  killed  several  gentlemen 
in  the  boats.  Mr  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  embassy, 
landed  with  a  few  Sepoys,  whom  he  forbade  to  fire,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  enemy^s  troops  understand 
that  he  was  furnished  with  the  nabob^s  passports,  and 
bad  no  design  of  committing  any  hostilities ;  but  the 
enemy's  horse  advancing,  some  of  the  Sepoys  fired  not- 
withstanding Mr  Amyatt's  orders  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  a  general  confusion  ensued,  and  Mr  Ainyatt,  with 
most  of  the  small  party  who  attended  him|  were  cot  in 
pieces. 

These  acts  of  treacherons  hostility  were  soon  follow- ifectJaf. 
ed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.     Meer  Jaffier,  not-  fier  t^ 
withstanding  the  crimes  formerly  alleged  agminst  him,  pro^humed 
was  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  army  im-"*^^ 
mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Major  j^  -^^ 
Adams.     The  whole  force,  however,  at  first  consisted  Adam 
only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king's  troops,  a  few  of  thenarehcs 
company's,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  com*  ^Sawit 
panies  of  Sepoys,  and  1 2  pieces  of  cannon.  These  very  ^^'  ^*' 
soon  came  to  action  with  the  enemy;  and  having  got'"'' 
the  better  in  two  skirmishes,  cleared  the  country  of 
them  as  far  as  Cassimbuzar  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad, 
or  Moorshedabad,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

This  war  was  now  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
success  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Cossim  to  discipline  his 
troops  had  made  them  in  the  least  more  able  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans.  The  English  were  suffered  to 
pass  the  river  without  opposition  j  but  an  army  of 
10,000  Indians  was  advantageously  posted  between 
the  river  and  the  city.  These  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  Major  Adams  pushed  on  directly  for  the  capital. 
In  his  way  he  found  the  Indians  again  strongly  posted 
with  intrenchments  15  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.  This  strong  post  was  taken  by 
stratagem ;  a  feint  being  made  with  a  small  body  of  ^g 
troops  against  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  collected  The  la- 
their  greatest  strength.  Thus  the  attention  of  thedisasdc- 
enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  place,  without  re-^^^*^ 
garding  others  where  no  attack  was  apprehended.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  English  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night-time  marched  round  the  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  day-break  made  a  furious  assault  on  a  place  where 
there  was  only  a  slight  guard.  These  instantly  fied ; 
the  intrenchments  were  abandoned ;  and  the  city,  which 
was  protected  only  by  them,  fell  of  course  into  the 
hands  of  the  coniguerors. 

This  success  of  the  English  served  only  to  make  them 
redouble  their  diligence*     They  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  province,  crossed  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  and  traversed  morasses  and  forests  in 
quest  of  their  enemy.    Meer  Cossim,  on  the  otber  band, 
was  not  wanting  in  his  defence  »  but  the  utmost  efforts 
he  could  use  were  totally  insufficient  to  stop  the  career 
of  an  enemy  so  powerful  and  now  flushed  with. victory. 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nu'  m ev'co«< 
nas  Nuilas^  on  the  2d  of  August  1763.    The  Indians  tUa  enure 
had  chosen  their  post  with  great  judgment,  and  had  Ky  defcaio 
much  more  the  appearance  of  an  European  army  than^^^^** 
ever  was  observed  before,  not  only  in  their  arms  ^^*^ 
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and  aeeootrementiv  bot  id  their  ilivitioo  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  ibeir  clotbing.  Tho  battle  was  much 
more  obstinate  tbaa  atual,  being  contiDued  for  foar 
hours  I  bot  though  the  Indian  arnij  consisted  of  no 
feifer  than  lo,ooo  horse,  and  8000  foot,  the  Eng- 
lish proved  in  the  end  victorious,  and  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  loss  of  all  their  can- 

BOO. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  anj  re- 
gular engagement  with  the  English.  They  made  a 
stand  indeed  «t  a  place  called  Auda  NuUa^  which  they 
had  fortified  in  such  a  manner  that  it  seemed  proof  a- 
gainst  any  sudden  attack.  But  here  also  they  soflFered 
themselves  to  be  deceived  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
above  mentioned,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great 
•laughter.  They  now  abandoned  a  vast  tract  of  coon-' 
try  \  and  thoogh  there  were  several  very  defensible 
posts  one  behind  another,  so  much  wer.e  they  disheart- 
ened by  this  misfortune,  that  they  never  attempted  to 
•top  the  progress  of  the  English,  bot  laid  open  the 
whole  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Mongheer. 

The  next  operation  was  the  siege  of  Mongheer  it- 
self j  which  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  MeerCossim 
had  been  at  to  fortify  it,  held  out  00  more  than  nine 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened  \  so  that  nothing 
BOW  reoMuned  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Bengal  but 
tha  iHeductioB  of  the  city  of  Patna*     The  unfortunate 
M eer  Cossim,  in  the  mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irre- 
iTKul^  sistible  promss  of  the  English,  vented  his  rage  on  the 
ritsacS  At^^'^^PPy  prisoners  taken  at  Patna  \  all  of  whom,  to  the 
number  of  about  200,  he  caused  te  be  inhumanly  mur- 
dered.   This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  Somers^  a 
German,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, but  deserted  from  them  to  the  English  East  In- 
dia company,  and  from  the  company  to  Meer  Cossim. 
This  assassin,  bv  the  Indians  called  Soomeroo^  having 
invited  the  English  gentlemen  to  sup  with  him,  took 
the  opportunity  of  borrowing  their  knives  and  forks,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  English  man- 
ner.    At  night,  when  he  arrived,  he  stood  at  some  di- 
atance  in  the  cpok-room  to  give  his  orders }  and  as  soon 
as  the  two  first  gentlemen,  Mr  Ellis  and  Lushington, 
entered,  the  former  was  seized  by  the  hair,  his  head 
polled  backward,  and  his  throat  cut  by  another.     On 
this  Mr  Lushington  knocked  down  the  murderer  with 
hie  fist,  seized  his  sword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two 
-before  he  himself  was  cut  down.    The  other  gentlemen 
being  now  alarmed,  defended  themselves,  and  even  re- 
pnlsed  the  Sepoys  with  plates  and  bottles.  Somers  then 
ordered  them  00  the  top  of  the  house  to  fire  down  on 
the  prisoners  \  which  they  obeyed  with  reluctance,  al- 
leging that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in 
that  manner,  but  if  he  woold  give  the  prisoners  arms, 
they  would  fight  them  \  on  which  he  knocked  several 
«f  them  down  with  bamboos.     The  consequence  was, 
that  all  the  ffentlemen  were  either  shot  or  had  their 
throats  cot.   Dr  FuUarton  was  the  only  person  who  es- 
caped, having  received  a  pardon  from  the  tyrant  a  few 
days  before  the  massacre. 

This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  service 
to  the  caose  of  Meer  Cossim.  Major  Adams  marched 
without  delay  from  Mongheer  to  Tatna  ^  and  as  the 
place  was  hut  indifferently  fortified,  it  could  make  but 
a  feeble  resistance.  The  cannon  of  the  English  soon 
made  a  practicable  breach,  and  in  no  longer  time  than 
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eight  days  this  great  city  was  taken  by  storm.     Thus     indm. 
the  nabob  was  deprived  of  all  his  fortified  places,  his  ^— 
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army  reduced  to  a  small  body,  and  himself  obliged  to 

fly  to  Siijah  Dowla  nabob   of  Oode,   who   acted    »»)[e"n"2nd' 

grand  vizier  to  the  Mogul.     Here  he  was  kindly  re*  Besgal  ea- 

ceived,  and  an  asylum  promised  for  his  person,  but  ad- tircly  rcda- 

mittance  was  refused  to  his  army,  nor  would  this  prince^^^  ^y  '^* 

consent  at  any  rate  to  make  bis  country  a  seat  of  war.  ^K"^"' 

The  English  were  now  entire  masters  of  Bengal  \  for 

though  Meer  Jaffier  was  proclaimed  nabob,  it  is  not  to 

be  supposed  tbut  he  had  now  any  authority  farther  than 

what  tiiey  pleased  to  give  him.     Major  Adams  did  not 

long  survive  the  conquest  of  Patna,  which  was  taken 

on  the  6tb  of  November  1 763 ;  he  died  in  the  month 

of  March  1 764. 

Meer  Cos:iim  being  thus  driven  out,  an  agent  was  sent 
from  Calcutta  to  Su|ah  Dowla,  proponing  an  alliance 
with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  along  with  him,-      105^ 
and  offering  to  assist  them  against  Meer  Cossim  or  any  AUkice 
other  enemy  who  should  attempt  an  invasion  of  their P'lpp*^**^ 
dominions}  in  return  for  which,  it  was  expected  thatj^^j   ^ 
they  should  declare  themselves  open  enemies  to  Meer 
Cossim,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  seize  and 
deliver  him  up  with  all  his  effects.     This  design  was 
communicated  to  Major  Adams  on  the  8tb  of  Decem- 
ber 1763  \  but  as  he  was  next  day  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  Major  Carnac  was  desired  to  take 
the  command  upon  him,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Meer  Cossim,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer 
Jaffier  agaiust  any  hostilities  which  might  be  attempt- 
ed.    It  was  also  resolved,  that  in  case  Meer  Cossim 
should  prevail  upon  the  Mogul  and  Sujah  Dowla  to 
assist  him,  Major  Carnac  was  desired  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carumnassa,  and  there  oppose  the 
entrance  of  any  hostile  army.  ^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  friendship  of  the  English 
was  not  what  Sujah  Dowla  desired.     He  considered 
them  as  rapacious  usurpers,  who  having  got  a  foot- 
ing in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
Be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  entire  possession       104 
of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.     In  the  Proposed 
beginning  of  February  1764,  therefore,  it  was  known  ?**'*"^  "' 
that  Sujah  Dowla  had  determined  to  assist  Meer  (Cossim  g^^.^nV- 
in  attempting  to  recover  Bengal.     The  president  andj^, 
council  on  thb  wrote  him,  that  though  they  heard  such 
a  report,   they  could  not  believe  it,   considering  the 
former  connections   subsisting  between   him   and  the 
chiefs  of  the  company,  and  were  persuaded  he  would 
not  act  in  such  an  unjust  manner  ;  but  if  it  really  was 
his  intention  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Meer  Cossim,  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  resolved  to  keep  Bengal 
free  from  troubles,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  domi- 
nions of  Sujah  Dowla  himself.     To  this  the  nabob  re- 
plied by  enumerating  the  many  favours  conferred  on 
the  English  by  the  Slogul.     "  Notwithstanding  these 
(says  he)  you  have  interfered  in  the  king^s  country, 
possessed  yourselves  of  districts  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  turned  out  and  established  nabobs  at  pleasure, 
without  the  consent  of  tbe  imperial  court.     Since  you 
have  imprisoned  dependants  on  the  court,  and  exposed 
the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  contempt  and 
dishonour ;  since  you  have  rained  the  trade  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  granted  protection  to  the  kiog^s 
servants,  injured  the  revennes  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
crushed  the  inhabitants  by  your  acts  of  violence  ^  and 
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•IIIC9  joe  are  oontiaatllv  sending  fnA  peopU  ff«ni 
Calcutta,  and  invading  different  parte  of  the  royal  do- 
ntnions  j  to  irhat  can  all  Xkme  wrong  proceed ingt*  be 
attributed,  but  to  an  abeolote  disregard  to  the  court, 
and  a  wicked  detign  of  seizing  tlie  coantry  to  yoor- 
■eives?  If  theae  dittarbaaees  have  ari«en  fren  your 
own  improper  dMires,  desiit  from  tocb  behavioor  in  ftt- 
lure  i  interfere  not  in  the  affaire  of  government }  with- 
draw your  people  from  every  part,  and  send  them  to 
their  own  conntry ;  carry  on  the  company's  trade  aa 
fcrmerly,  and  conBne  yonrseives  to  commercial  affairs/* 
&Q* ,  Another  letter,  roach  to  the  same  purpose,  was 
•ent  to  Major  Carnao  \  but  the  president  and  council  of 
Calcotta,  instead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  nabob,  determined  to  conMieBce  an  im- 
OMdiate  and  ofiensive  war  against  htm. 

Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  several  difficulties 
oocorred  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time.  The  prin- 
cipal were  the  death  of  Major  Adamt ,  whose  name  had 
heoome  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Hector  Monro,  who,  in 
military  skill,  appealed  nothing  inferior  to  his  prede« 
eeasor^  and  the  matinons  disposition  of  the  soldiery 
was  got  the  better  of  by  a  most  severe  example  of  the 
mutineers,  24  of  whom  were  bldwn  away  from  the 
months  of  cannon.  Hostilities  were  commenced  on 
the  part  of  Meer  Cossim,  who  cut  off  a  small  party  of 
English  trMps,  and  sent  their  heads  to  tlie  Mogul  and 
Sujah  Dowla.  An  armv  of  50,000  men  was  col- 
lected, with  a  mtMt  formidable  train  of  artillery,  such 
a«  might  be  supposed  to  follow  an  European  army  of 
a^ual  nambers.  This  prodigioos  armament  seems  to 
have  effaced  all  the  caulitm  of  Meer  Cossim;  for  though 
he  had  formerly  experienced  the  bad  eflects  of  enga- 
ging the  English  in  a  pitched  battle,  yet  he  now  thought 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a  second  time  in  the  same 
way.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  2 2d  of  October 
1764,  at  a  place  called  Buaard^  on  the  river  Carum- 
nassa,  about  100  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
event  was  similar  to  that  of  other  engagements  with 
the  English,  to  whom  it  never  was  possible  for  any 
advantages  either  in  situation  or  ntrmber  to  make  the 
Indians  equal.  The  allied  army  was  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  6000  killed  on  the  spot,  130  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  propoTtiqnable  quantity  of  military  stores,  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitched  ;  while,  on  the  side  of  the 
eon^tierors,  only  32  Europeans  and  a3p  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wounded. 

Tlie  only  place  of  strength  now  belonging  to  the 
allies  on  this  side  the  river  was  a  fort  named  Chanda 
Oetr.  The  reduction  of  this  place,  however,  might 
Well  have  been  deemed  impracticable,  as  it  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  or  rather  rock,  situated  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  Cranges,  by  which  it  could  be  constantly 
■tfppHed  with  provisions  *,  and  as  to  military  stores,  it 
(SOtdd  not  stand  in  need  of  any  as  long  as  stones  could 
be  fdund  to  pour  down  on  the  assailants.  Noth  with- 
standing all  tho.4e  difficulties,  however.  Colonel  Monro 
caused  his  soldiers  advance  to  the  attack ;  but  they 
were  received  with  such  vofteys  of  stones,  which  the 
Indians  threw  both  with  handd  and  feet,  that  they  were 
iiepuls^d  in  a  very  shoit  tim^  ;  and  tfaoueh  the  attack 
was  renewed  the  next  day,  it  was  attendecTwitb  no  bet- 
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tor  Ncccss ;  on  which  the  Eogliih  commaador  eoea»p»     Mk, 
ed  with  bis  army  under  the  walls  of  Benares.  *      *    "^ 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Munro  being  recalled,  tJia 
eommand  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
^  a  major  in  the  company's  troops.    The  nabob,  in  tfaw 
mean  time,  instead  of  attacking  the  English  army  at 
once,  contented  himself  with   sending  oyt  parties  of 
.light  horse  to  skirmish  with  their  advanced  posts,  whifta 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  dbtance  of  about  25  roilea 
from  Benares,  which  readorod  it  very  dangeroos  for 
them    to   move   from    their   place.     On  the  14th  of    ^ 
January  1765,  however.  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid* 
night  to  bhsak  np  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Benaret, 
and  to  march  off  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party 
to  protect  that  place  against  any  attempt  daring  hia 
absence.    In  three  days  he  came  np  with  the  OBaio      loi 
body  of  Indians,  who  retreated  before  him ;  om  which  Chanda 
be  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  on  Chanda  Oeer,^^^.<*^** 
before  which  the  late  commander   had   been  ^*^>M-^rt  Fku 
His  sucoea  would  in  all  probability  have  been  no  iMU^^r. 
tcr  than  that  of  hie  predeq^ssor,  had  not  the  garriaoa 
matinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obligod  the  oommander 
to  surrender  the  pfaico. 

The  redaction  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed   by 
that  of  Eliabad,  the  capital  of  the  enemy's  coMitry,  * 
large  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  miltt 
above  Chanda  Geer,  defended  by  thick  aad  high  walla 
and  a  strong  fort;  soon  after  which  Sit  Robert  waa 
superseded   in   the  command  of  the  army  by  Major      , 
Carnac*      Sujah  Dowla  in  the  mean  time  had   hcMSi^o«iP. 
abandoned  by  tlie  Mogul,    who   conchEided  a  treaty  la 
with  the  English  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bnaard.    Ho^  [^^ 
did  not,  however,  give  himself  op  to  despair,  hot  gm<« 
thered  together,  with  great  assiduity,  the  remains  of 
his  rtmted  armies ;  and  seeing  that  hrs  own  tetvitoriea 
ooold  not  supply  him  wifh  the  reqaisiie  nnmher  of 
troops,  he  now  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  aasistancow 
But  these  people,  though  very  fbnnidable  16  the  other 
nations  of  Indostan^  were  far  from  being  able  to  eopw 
with  the  English.     On  the  2oth  of  May  1765,  Gene-^^h^ 
ral  Carnac  having  assembled  his  troops,  marched  ini-dcrcat«l, 
mediately  to  attack  them  ;  and  having  gained  a  com-  «"^  ^^ 
plete  victory  at  a  phice  called  Caipi^  obliged  them  to  ^^^^ 
retreat  with  precipitation  acit»s  the  Ytmma  into  their'" 
own  roontry. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now  destttnte  of  every  resonrce,  de- 
termined to  throw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  the 
English.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed  Meet 
Cossim  and  the  assassin  Somers  to  escape ;  nor  conM 
any  consideration  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  tliem 
up.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 
surrendered  himself  to  General  Carnac,  without  at  inn- 
lating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour,  farther  than  thai 
he  should  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  coo* 
oernmg  nim.  §11 

In  the  beginning  of  Febrmiiy  this  year  died  MwT^om%  aa- 
Jaffier  Ali  Cawli,   nominal   nabob  of  Bengal.     The^j'BUJ- 
soceession  was  disputed  betwixt  his  eldest  surviving  **»£ed  bj  us 
Najem  il  Doola,  a  youth  of  about  18  years  of  age,  and-£og||t||, 
a  grandson  by  his  eldest  son  Miran,  at  that  time  only 
seven  years  old.    As  the  Eoglfsh  were  in  reality  abso- 
lute sovereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
councii  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffier*8  son  should 
be  allowed  to  succeed,  according  to  tiie  custom  of  the 
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H4im»     cmintiyt  ^  ^^  grunisonf  mtcnrilmg  t«  tbe  English 
«mtoin.     The  )>otnt  hcisg  oftrricd  ia  fiivoor  of  Najem, 
it  WM  next  difbated  on  wbftt  t^rms  be  thoald  be  »d- 
mfitled   to  the   •occeMion.     The  lute  nabob,  among 
other  impotitiona,  had  obliged  himtelf  to  support  an 
mrmj  of  12,000  hone  and  as  many  foot.     It  was 
alleged    on   this  oceasien,   that  he  had   not  fulfilled 
his  engagement)  that  he  had  disbanded  most  of  the 
troops ;  that  at  best  tbey  were  bat  an  nseless  bar- 
^en,  having  never  answered  any  purpose  in  real  ser- 
iriee,  for  whieh  reason  tbe  company  had  been  obliged 
to  augment  their  military  eetabli«hnieot :   it  waa  thert* 
ibre  now  judged  expedient  that  the  nabob  should  settla 
«  sura,  upwards  of  8oo,oool.  annoally,  on  the  com- 
pany, to  be  paid  ont  of  the  treasury :  that  he  shonld 
also'  discard  his  prime  minister  and  great  favourite 
Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a  person  appointed 
by  tbe  cenncil,  who  was  to  act  in  the  dooble  capacity 
•f  minister  and  governer  to  assist  and  instruct  him. 
The  eooncil  were  also  to  have  a  negative  upoo  the  no- 
ffiiaation  of  all  the  saperintendants  and  principal  of- 
ficers employed  in  eoUeoting  or  receiving  of  the  reve- 
oues  \  that  he  should  take  their  advice,  and  have  their 
eonsent  to  such  nomi nations  whenever  tbey  thought  pro- 
per to  interfere  in  them.    He  was  also  to  receive  tlieir 
complaints,  and  pay  a  due  attention  to  them  upon  the 
misbehaviour  of  any  of  the  officers  who  either  were  ap- 
pointed already  or  should  be  in  time  to  come. 

With  these  extravagant  requisitions  the  yoong  na- 
bob waa  obliged  to  comply,  though  he  had  discern- 
ment enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  now  an  absolute 
slave  to  the  council  at  Calcutta*  Though  obliged  by 
treaty  to  dismiss  Nencoroar  from  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  he  still  continued  to  show  him  the  same  favour, 
ontii  at  last  he  was  charged  with  carrying  on  a  treason-  ' 
able  Gorrespondenee  with  Siijsh  Dowla,  for  which  the 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  send  htm  to  Calcutta  to  take 
his  trial.  The  nnfortunate  prince  used  isvery  method 
to  deliver  his  favourite  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  to  no  purpose:  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mortification  of  having  all  his  offers  with  regard  to  faia 
release  rejected,  though  tbe  committee  at  Calcutta  af- 
terwards thonght  proper  to  set  him  at  liberty  withotiC 
any  trial. 

Thciie  extraordinary  powers,  exerted  in  such  a  des- 
potic manner  by  the  council  of  Calcutta  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  could  not  but  at  last  induce  their  snpe* 
rtors  to  circumscribe  them  in  some  degree,  by  appoint- 
ing others  who  should  aet  independently  even  of  this 
eonneil,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  b^ 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi- 
therto appeared  in  their  conduct.    The  great  character 
which  I^rd  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  east,  justly 
marked  him  out  as  a  proper  person  for  adjusting  the 
affairs  of  Bengal.     On  the  3d  of  May  1765  he  arrived 
in  the  east,  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
president,-and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  power 
was  also  committed  to  a  select  committee,  oonsistiag 
of  his  lordship  and  four  gentlemen,  to  act  and  deter- 
mine every  thing  themselves,  without  dependence  en 
the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in- 
structions, to  consult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as 
it  could  be  done  conveniently ;  but  the  sole  power  of 
determining  in  all  cases  was  left  with  them,  until  Ibe 
trooUefl  of  Bengal  should  be  entirely  ended.    By  these 
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gentlemen  a  plan  ef  reformation  was  instantly  set  about ;  lodiA. 
by  which,  however,  violent  disputes  were  oceasioned: " 
but  tbe  committee,  disregarding  these  impotent  effi>rt8, 
exerted  their  autbority  to  the  fiilt  extent,  seldom  even 
acquainting  tbe  council  with  their  transactions,  and 
never  allowing  them  to  give  their  opinion  on  any  oc- 
casion. 

On  taking  the  affaire  of  Bengal  into  thoroogh  coa-SajaVoow- 
ai deration.  Lord  Cti  ve  found  that  tbe  success  ef  the  la  restortd. 
British  arms  could  be  productive  of  nothing  bnt  wars } 
that  to  ruin  Snjah   Dowia  was  to  break  down  the 
atrongest  barrier  which  the  Bengal   provinces  could 
.have  against  the  incursions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
barbarous  people  to  the  westward,  who  had  long  desola- 
ted the  northern  provinces  $  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom 
the  company  had  concluded  a  treaty,  was  utterly  unable 
to  support  himself,  and  would  require  the  whole  English 
power  in  the  east  to  secure  him  in  his  dignity.     His 
lordship  therefore   found   it  necessary  to  conclude  a       114 
treaty  with  Stijah  Dowla.     The  Mogul  was  satisfied  ^■^h's  eT 
by  obtaining  a  more  ample  revenue  than  he  '••^*^''>'*|jjj!?*w,**'" 
some  time  enjoyed  $  by  which  means  he  might  be  ena-x^tfd  Clite. 
bled  to  march  an  army  to  Delhi  to  take  possession  of 
his  empire.     For  the  company  his  lordship  obtained 
the  offioe  of  duan  or  collector  of  revenues  for  the 
province  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.     Thus  8ujah 
Dowla  was  again  put  in  possession  of  his  dominions, 
excepting  a  small  territory  which  was  reserved  to  the 
Mogul,    and   estimated   at    20    lacks  of  rupees,   or 
350,0001.  annually.     The  company  were  to  pay  96 
lacks    of   rupees,    amounting  to   325,000!.  sterling. 
They  engaged  also  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  an 
annual  sum  of  53  lacks,  or  662,5001.  for  tbe  expenees 
of  government,  and  the  support  of  bis  dignity.     l*hn 
remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  were  allotted  to 
the  company,  who  on  their  part  guaranteed  the  terri- 
tories at  that  time  in  possession  of  Sujab  Dowla  and 
the  Mogul. 

Thus  the  East  India  company  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  tbe  most  flon- 
rishing  kingdom  in  Europe.    By  all  this,  however,  they 
wert  so  far  from  being  enriched,  that  the  disorder  of 
their  affairs  attracted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
gave  tbe  British  ministry  an  opportunity  at  least  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  territorial  possessions,  and  sub- 
jectinff  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  tbe 
crown  *•    New  misfortunes  also  speedily  occurred,  and  •  See  Eati 
the  company  found  a  mp«t  formidable  enemy  in  Hjdef  fndim  Com^ 
Aly,  or  Hvdcr  Naig.     This  man,  from  the  rank  of  ^P^^W'  • 
common  Sepoy,  bad   raised  himself  to  be  one  of  ti>^>Var  wik 
most  considerable  princes  in  the  empire  of  Indostan.  Hydcr  Alj. 
Being  sensible  that  the  power  of  the  English  was  an  in- 
soperable  bar  to  his  ambitious  designs,  he  practised  on 
the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  partly  by  promises,  part- 
ly by  threats,  engaged  him  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  company,  and  even  to  enter  into  a  war  against 
them.     As  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the 
European  discipline  among  bis  troops,  and  had  many 
renegadoes  in  his  service,  he  imagined,  that  with  the 
advantage  of  numbers  he  should  certainly  be  able  to      |,^ 
cope  with  bis  antagonists  in  the  open  field.     In  this,ilslsd«. 
however,  he  was  deceived }  for  on  the  26th  of  Sep- Seated  by 
tember  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  by  Colo-^®*??** 
nel  Smith  at  a  place  called  Errour  near  Trinomallee  •^'"'^* 
after  which  the  nizam  thought  it  advisable  to  desert  hit 
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neir  ally,  atid  conclude  another  treaty  with  the  English. 
From  the  latter,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  peace  but 
at  the  expence  of  ceding  to  them  the  duanny  of  the 
Balegat  Camatic,  which  includes  the  dominions  of 
Hjder  Aly  and  some  petty  princes. 

Hyder,  thuii  deserted  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  seat 
of  war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during  the 
year  1767,  nothing  decisive  could  be  effected^  while 
the  Indian  cavalry  was  sometimes  enabled  to  cut  off 
the  supplies,  and  interrupt  the  communications  of  their 
antagonists.  During  these  operations  some  ships  were 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  conveyed  400  European 
soldiers,  and  about  800  Sepoys,  to  attack  Mangalore, 
one  of  Hyder  Aly's  principal  sea-ports,  where  all  his 
ships  lay.  This  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  nine 
ships  were  brought  away  ^  but  too  small  a  garrison-ha- 
ving been  left  in  the  place,  it  was  almost  immediately 
after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  prisoners 
by  Uyder  Aly. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  injudicious  measure,  adopted 
by  the  English  in  their  method  of  managing  the  nrmy, 
^'*\*^"*  proved  not  only  of  the  utmost  detriment  to  their  cause, 
•ante  of  ^^^  occasioned  disgraces  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  desertion  of  officers  from 
the  service  of  Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  prince,  and 
the  giving  up  of  forts  in  such  a  shameful  manner  as 
could  not  but  suggest  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
betrayed.— -The  original  cause  of  all  this  mischief  was 
the  appointment  oi field  deputies  to  attend  the  army,  and 
to  controul  and  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief;  and  these,  in  the  present  instance, 
being  deeply  concerned  in  the  contracts  /or  the  army, 
took  care  to  regiUate  its  motions  in  such  a  manner  as 
hest  suited  their  private  interest  or  convenience.  Hy- 
der Aly  did  not  fail  to  improve  the  errors  consequent 
■pon  this  kind  of  management  to  his  own  advantage. 
General  Smith  bad  penetrated  far  into  his  country, 
taken  several  of  bis  fortresses,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
.becoming  master  of  his  capital,  when  all  bis  operations 
were  checked  at  once  by  the  field  deputies.  His  anta- 
gonist being  thus  allowed  some  respite,  suddenly  enter- 
ed the  Carnatic  with  a  numerous  army  of  horse,  rava- 
ging and  destroying  every  thing  at  pleasure.  Thus 
tbe  English  were  obliged  to  relinquish  all  their  con- 
quests in  order  to  defend  their  own  territories  j  while  this 
reverse  of  fortune  not  only  discouraged  the  allies  of  the 
English,  but  even  produced  in  them  an  inclination  to 
desert  their  cause,  and  go  over  to  Hyder  Aly,  while 
those  who  remained  faithful  paid  dearly  for  their  at- 
tachment. The  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  most  faithful  ally 
the  English  ever  had,  suffered  extremely  on  this  occasion. 
Hyder  Aly  had  long  entertained  a  violent  enmity  a- 
gainst  this  prince,  most  probably  on  account  of  his  in- 
violable attachment  to  the  English.  His  dominions 
were  therefore  ravaged  without  mercy  \  and,  thus  while 
Hyder  gratified  his  personal  resentment  against  him, 
be  cut  off  from  the  English  one  of  the  principal  re- 
sources they  had  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
.  On  the  return  of  the  company's  forces  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Carnatic,  they  found  themselves  very  littla 
able  to  cope  with  tbeic  adversary  ;  for,  besides  the 
Continuance  of  the  same  causes  which  had  formerly 
contributed  to  their  want  of  success,  they  had  been 
very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.  Hyder  Aly 
h^d  also  the  prudence  to  avoid  a  general  engagement^; 


but  frequently  intercepted  the  ^oniroys  of  the  Engtisb,  IndT*, 
cot  off  their  detached  parties,  aad  wearied  tbem  out  y  >■» 
with  long  and  continual  marches.  The  news  of  bia 
success  against  an  enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  all 
the  powers  of  India,  so  raised  his  repotatioOf  that  ad- 
venturers flocked  to  him  from  alf  ports;  by  which 
means  his  cavalry  were  soon  increased  to  upwards  of 
90,000 ;  to  which,  howeverj  his  infantry  bore  no  pro- 
portion. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  soceess,  it  appeort  that  tho 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  copo 
with  those  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  great- 
est imaginable  disparity  of  numbers.    A  detachment  of 
the  company's  forces  had  made  an  aasaolt  upon  a  fort 
called  Muiwaggltf  in  which  they  were  repulsed  with 
some  loss.     This,  with  the  small  number  of  the  de- 
tachment, encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  narch  at  tho 
head  of  a  great  part  of  his  army  to  the  protection  of 
the  fort.     The  commanding  officer,  however,  Colonel 
Wood,  did  not  hesitate,  with  only  460  Europeans  and 
3300  Sepoys,  to  attack  his  army,  consisting  of  14,000 
horse,  12,000  men  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and 
six  battalions  of  Sepoys.     Tho  cngngement  lasted  six      ni 
hours  ^  when  nl  last  Hyder  Aly,  notwithstanding  hioHyAHAli 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the  field  co-j^^^ 
vered  with  dead  bodies  ;  the  loss  of  the  British  being  ^^ 
upwards  of  300  killed  and  wounded.    This  engage- 
ment,  however,   was  attended  with  no  cohsequencea 
affecting  the  war  in  general,  which  went  on  for  some 
.time  in  the  same  manner,  and  greatly  to  tbo  diaod van- 
tage of  the  company.     The  divisions  and  diaeontenti 
among  the  officers  and  council  daily  incre ascd,  tho  soU 
diers  deserted,  and  every  thing  went  to  roin.     Tho  r^ 
venues  of  the  establishment  of  Madras  being  at  last  nn- 
equal  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  large  rcmittancos  worn 
made  from  Bengal  to  answer  that  purpose }  and  as  these 
were  made  in  '^  kind  of  base  gold  coin,  the  compnay  is 
said  by  that  means  alone  to  have  lost  40,0001.  in  the 
difference  of  exchange  only.    At  last  Hyder  Aly  hav- 
ing given  the  English  army  the  slip,  snddenl||!  appeared 
within  a  few  miles  of  Madras  'y  which  occasioned  aoch 
an  alarm,  that  the  presidency  there  were  induced  to  cn^ 
ter  into  a  negociation  with  him*.    The  Indian  |wince, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  jprppocals  of     119 
peace  upon  any  reasonable  terns.     An  ofibnsive  ^^ndAtica^ 
defensive  treaty  %vas  therefore  conclnded  on  the  3d  of ^^^ 
April  1 769,  on  the  simple  condition  that  tho  foita  and  ^ 
places  taken  on  both  sides  should  be  restored,  and  cnch 
party  sit  down  contented  with  their  own  espencct.  |,« 

By  this  treaty  it  was  particularly  stipolatcd,  that  in  Bnkis  ky 
case  of  either  porty  being  attacked  by  their  enemies,  tbc  EMg- 
the  other  should  give  them  assistance ;  and  in  this  case ''*^ 
even  the  number  of  troopa  to  bo  supplied  by  each  was 
speciBed.  It  soon  after  appeared,  however,  that  the 
presidency  of  Madras  were  resolved  to  pay  very  Uttlo 
regard  to  their  engagements.  Hyder  Aly  having  in 
a  little  time  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
applied  for  assistance,  according  to  agreement;  but 
was  refused  by  the  presidency,,  who  pretended  to  fear  a 
qnanel  with  the  Mahrattas  themselves.  As  tbo  latter 
are  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  Hyder  Aly 
found  himself  overmatched,  and  therefore  applied  seve- 
ral times  to  the  English  for  the  assistance  he  had  a  right 
to  expect  ^  but  was  constantly  refused  on  various  pre- 
tences :  which  convinced  him  at  last  that  be  conld  placa 
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fkCnm.  no  dependence  on  the  frienctship  of  the  English,  and 
-  filled  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  against  them.  As 
soon,  tbereforef  as  he  could  make  up  his  diflFereDcea 
with  the  Mahfattas,  he  resolved  to  recover  hh»  losses, 
and  revenge  himself  on  those  faithless  allies.  With  this 
view  he  applied  himself  to  their  rivals  the  French ; 
"whom  no  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  supply- 
ing them  with  the  means  of  defence  against  the  English. 
By  their  means  he  obtained  military  stores  in  the  great- 
est abundance,  a  number  of  experienced  officers  and 
soldiers ;  and  the  European  discipline  was  brought  to 
much  greater  perfection  than  even  he  himself  had  ever 
been  able  to  bring  it  before  this  period.  Thus,  in  a 
short  time,  imagining  himself  a  match  for  the  Mah- 
rattas,  he  renewed  the  war ;  and  gained  such  decisive 
advantages,  as  quicklj  obliged  them  to  conclude  an 
advantageous  treaty  with  him. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  English,  notwithstanding 
tbeir  pretended  ill-will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas, 
WjjV^bad  not  the  least  hesitation  at  doing  so  when  their  in- 
*  terest  was  concerned.  In  order  to  understand  the  sob- 
sequent  transactions,  however,  we  must  observe,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  like  other  nations  of  Indostan,  were 
originally  governed  by  princes  called  raj^hs^  who  reign- 
ed at  Sietterah  ^  and  though  in  process  of  time  they 
came  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  yet 
they  paid  a  nominal  respect  to  the  ramrajah,  who  had 
ii  right  to  assemble  their  chiefs,  and  order  out  their 
troops  on  any  necessary  occasion.  By  degrees  this  dig- 
nity of  ram-rajah  or  sou>rajab  (as  he  was  also  called), 
became  merely  titular,  the  administration  being  entire- 
ly possessed  by  the  patshwa  or  chancellor.  This  office 
being  usurped  by  one  particular  family,  Nana- row,  the 
reigning  paishwa,  seized  the  ram-rajah  and  confined 
him  in  a  fortress  near  Setterab.  At  his  death  be  left 
two  sons  Mada-row  and  Narain-row  \  of  whom  the 
former,  as  being  the  elder,  succeeded  him  in  the  paish* 
wasbip.  Monogee  Boosla,  or  Bouncella,  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Moodagee.  Boosla,  rajah  of  Berar,  was 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  ram-rajah,  ai 
being  the  nearest  of  kin  ;  at  the  same  time  that  Bo* 
ganaut-row,  called  also  Bagobah,  uncle  to  Mada-row 
himself,  pretended  to  the  paish waship.  On  this  ac- 
count the  latter  was  confined  by  Mada-row,  but  who 
imprudently  released  him  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  most  affectionate  man- 
ner the  care  of  his  brother  Narain-row,  who  was  to 
succeed  to  the  paishwaship.  The  care  he  took  in  con- 
sequence of  this  recommendation  was  such  as  might 
easily  have  been  imagined ;  the  unhappy  Narain-row 
was  mnrdered,  and  Boganaut-row  the  assassin  fled  to 
Bombay  *,  where,  on  promising  a  cession  of  territory, 
he  was  protected  and  encouraged  in  his  pretensions. 
The  Mahrattas  remonstrated  against  this  behaviour ; 
but  the  English  bad  determined  at  all  events  to  profit 
bv  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore 
paid  no  regard  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  tbeir  cause. 
The  Mahrattas  t^ierefore  not  only  made  up  their  dif- 
ferences with  Hyder  Aly,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, but  became  defcermined  enemies  to  the  English, 
At  the  same  time  that  a  dangerous  confederacy  was  - 
fdrmed  among  the  most  powerful  princes  of  India  to 
expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  those  intruders,  whose 
Avarice  could  be  satisfied  with   no    conceesions,   and 
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whom  no  treaties  could  bind  when  it  served  thair  tarn     Mia. 
to  break  them.  <       ^       > 

The  resentment  of  Hyder  Aly  was  perticalarly  di- 
rected  against  the  presidency  of  Madras  for  the  rea- 
sons already  given  ;  he  bad  also  received  freab  provooft* 
tioo  by  their  causing  a  body  of  troops  marob  tbroogh 
his  dominions  without  his  leave,  and  that  to  the  assiat* 
ance  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  no  great  friendship  \ 
also  by  the  capture  of  the  French  settlement  of  Mabie^ 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  which  he  said  was  within  bit 
dominions,  and  consequently  that  the  French  were  un- 
der his  protection.  His  troops  were  therefore  astem« 
bled  from  every  quarter,  and  the  greatest  preparatiooa 
made  for  a  powerful  invasion.  The  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras in  the  mean  time  spent  tbeir  time  in  matoal  al- 
tercations, neglecting  even  to  secure  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  through  which  only  an  invasion  could  be 
made,  until  their  active  antagonist,  having  seized  and  lu 
guarded  those  passes,  suddenly  poured  out  Ummgb  themDrcadfal 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a  large'*^'^^"  Nf 
body  of  European  troops  under  French  officers,  and  ^7<^<'  Aly. 
commanded  by  Colonel  Lally,  a  man  of  gseat  braveij 
and  experience  in  war. 

The  alarm  was  given  on  the'24tb  of  July  1780  that 
Hyder  Aly^s  horse  were  only  nine  miles  distant  from 
Madras.     The    inhabitants    instantly    deserted    their 
bouses  and  fled  into  the  fort  \  while  the  nnresiated  bar- 
barian burnt  the  villages,  reduced  the  inferior  forts, 
and  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital.     It  being  now 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  resistance,  measoies 
were  taken  for  assembling  the  troops  \  in  doing  wbieh 
an  express  was  sent  to  Colonel  Baillie,  at  that  time  ml 
Gunr.croponda,  about  28  miles  from  Madras,  to  proceed 
from  thence  directly  to  Conjt^veram  with  the  oorp^  un- 
der his  command,  where  the  main  body  was  to  meet 
him.     But  when  the  latter  was  nnder  marching   or- |;,||;|J^^. 
ders,  the  first  regiment  of  cavalry  positively  refused  to«au  eiae- 
move  without  money  \  and  as  they  persisted  in  their^iCoaer 
resolution,  were  at  last  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Ma-^^' 
dras.     The  main  body,  then,  consisting  of  1500  En-^^'"* 
ropeans  and  4200  Sepoys,  under  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
with  their  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  towards  Conje- 
veram:    and  such  were  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
that  200  men  belonging  to  the  73d   regiment    were 
left  lying  on  the  road.     On  their  arriT^    at  Conje- 
veram,  they  found  the  town  in  flames,  great  bodies  oC 
the  enemy's  cayalry  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  no 
appearance  of  Colonel  Baillie^s  detachment.  The  maieb- 
of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a  small  river  swelled 
by  a  sudden  fall  of  rain.     On  this  occasion,,  the  officer 
who  gives  the  account  of  this  disaster  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation.     **  In  this  incident  we  have  a  most-' 
remarkable  proof  and  example  of  the  danger  -  of  pro- 
crastination,  and  on  what  minute  circumstances  an4- 
sudden  springs  of  the  mind  the  fortune  and  the  general. 
issue  of  war  may  depend.     Had  Colonel  Baillie  pataed 
over  the  Tripassore  without  halting,  as  some  adviaed^^ 
and  encamped  on  its  southern  instead  of  its  northein 
bank,  the  disaster  that  soon  followed  would  have  been-. 
prevented,    and    an  order  of  affiiira  wholly    diflfeient 
from  that  which  took  place  would  have  succeeded.** 

Hyder  Aly  having  now  raised  the  siege  of  Arcot, 
in  which  he  had    been   employed,  .  marched    towaria^ 
Conjereramj   in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  be  en- 
camped^. 
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camped,  an  J  in  the  coqree  of  seyeral  days,  at  different 
tineii  offered  battle.  On  the  6th  of  September^  he  de- 
tached his  son  TippoO  Saib  with  the  flower  of  his  army 
to  out  off  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Bailiiei  who 
•  was  now  at  Perrambaukami  a  small  ▼illa^re  distant  from 
the  main  body  about  1 5  miles,  he  himseif  remaining  in 
the  neighboorhoo^of  Conjeverami  in  order  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Sir  Hector  Munro* 

The  detachment  under  Tippoo  8a!b  consisted  of 
30,000  horse,  8000  foot,  with  1%  pieces  of  cannon. 
Notwithstanding  this  superiority  in  number,  howeTer» 
they  were  bravely  repulsed  by  Colonel  Baillie*8  hand- 
ful of  troo)}s ;  and  a  junction  was  effected  with  a  de^ 
tachment  under  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  sent  by  Sir  Hec- 
tor Munro  on  first  bearing  the  noise  of  the  engsge- 
fuent. 

This  jonotion  was  effected  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  next  morning  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  ar- 
my to  march  \  Colonel  Fletcher's  detachment  being 
dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  From  th2 
moment  they  began  to  march,  the  enemy  played  off 
their  rockets,  which,  however,  did  but  little  ezecur 
tion ;  but  about  ten  at  ni;;ht  several  guns  began  to 
open  on  the  rear  of  the  English*  Colonel  Baillie, 
therefore,  after  some  proper  manoouvres,  caused  bis 
troops  form  a  Hue,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  them 
incessantly  with  great  execution.  On  this  Colonel 
Batllie  detached  Captain  Rumley  with  five  companies 
of  Sepoy  grenadiers  to  storm  their  guns ;  which  service 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  accomplished,  had  not 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  water 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  onfordable.  Cap- 
tain Rumley  therefore  returned  about  half  an  hour  af- 
ter eleven,  when  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard 
drawing  off  towards  the  English  front,  and  a  general 
alarm  was  perceived  throughout  their  camp  y  owing^ 
as  was  supposed,  to  their  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  sent  to  storm  their  guns. 
**  From  their  noise,  confusion,  and  irresular  firing 
(says  our  author),  one  would  have  imaginea  that  a  de* 
tachment  of  our  men  had  fallen^  upon  them  with  fixed 
bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment,  had  a  party  of  gre- 
nadiers been  sent  against  them,  they  would  have  routed 
without  difliculty  the  whole  of  Tippoo^s  army.  Having 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  advanced  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  into  an  avenne,  the  detachment  remained 
there  in  perfect  silence  till  the  morning. 

**  Colonel  Fletcher  being  asked  by  some  officers,  why 
Colonel  Baillie  halted  ?  modestly  answered,  that  Colo- 
nel Baillie  was  an  officer  of  establi&hed  reputation,  and 
<that  he  no  doubt  had  reasons  for  his  conduct.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  Tippoo  Saib  to  draw  off  his  cannon  to 
a  very  strong  post  by  which  the  English  were  obliged 
to  pass  ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  informing  Hyder  of 
their  situation,  and  suggesting  to  him  the  expediency 
of  advancing  for  the  improvement  of  so  favourable  a 
<:onjuncture. 

**  On  the  loth  of  September,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  off  by  the  right  in 
subdivisions,  having  their  baggage  on  their  right  flank 
and  the  enemy  on  their  left.  A  few  minutes  after 
six  two  guns  opened  on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line 
halted  a  few  minutes.    Large  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
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cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  flank^  and  just  «t  j^^ 
the  moment  when  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  appeared  <  ^  m^ 
in  Tiew,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  hopea 
of  a  respite  from  toils  and  dangers,  a  rocket-boy  wa« 
taken  prisoner,  who  informed  them,  ttiat  Hyder *a 
whole  army  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Tippoo* 
Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left  with  great  effect* 
So  hot  was  the  fire  they  sustained,  and  so  heavy  th« 
losS|  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the  whole  line  t# 
quit  the  avenue,  and  present  a  front  to  the  enemy  ( 
and  at  the  same  time  dispatched  Captain  Rumley  witk 
ten  companies  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  to  storm  the  enemy'a 
guns. 

*'  Within  a  few  minutes  after  Captain  Rumley  bad 
left  the  line,  Tippoo's  ffuns  were  silenced.     Rumley'a 
little  detachment  immediately  took  possession  of  four 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  partj 
attached  to  them.      Captain  Rumley,  overcome  wita 
fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdici  the  officer  next  10      ^^ 
command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  possession  irf h  aifrtcl 
some  more  gnns  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their ^Hydw'i 
front.   But  in  a  few  minutes  after,  as  they  were  advan-^^*"^  ^' 
cing  for  this  purpose,  a  sudden  cry  was  heard  among  "''^* 
the  Sepoys,  of  horse !  horse !     Tlie  camp  followers, 
whose  numbers  were  nearly  five  to  one  of  the  troopa 
nnder  arms,  were  driven  on  a  part  of  our  line  by  too 
numerous  and  surrounding  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  }  who    - 
being  informed  of  the  embarrassing  situation  of  Colo- 
nel Baillie,  had   left   his  camp  without  striking  hit 
tents,  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  march  from  the  Eng- 
lish.  .  A  great  confusion  among  our  troops  was  the  un* 
avoidable  consequence  of  this  sudden  onset.     The  Eo* 
ropeans  were  suddenly  left  on  the  field  of  action  alone  ; 
and  at  that  critical  moment  a  detachment  from  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Hyder's  army  pressed  on  with  great 
celerity  between  our  line  and  Captain  Rumley's  party* 
The  commanding  officer,  therefore,  apprehensive  of  be* 
ing  cut  off  from  our  little  army^  judged  it  mast  prudent 
to  retreat. 

**  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  aa 
inunense  body  of  horse  and  infantry  was  marching  to« 
wards  him,  and  that  this  was  supposed  to  be  Hyder's 
main  army,  said,  **  Very  well,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
receive  them."  Hyder's  whole  forces  now  appearc4 
incontestably  in  view  ;  and  this  barbarian  chief,  whOf 
as  was  observed  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyrrhus,  had 
nothing  barbarous  in  his  discipline,  after  dividing  hia 
guns  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  opened  from 
60  to  70  pieces  of  cannoji*  with  an  innumerable  quan- 
tity of  rockets. 

*'  Hyder's  numerous  cavalry,  supported  by  his  re- 
gular  infantry   and  European   troops,  driven   on    by 
threats,  encouraged  by    promises,   and  led  on  by  hia 
most  distinguiehed  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  ia 
different  quarters  without  making  the  least  impression* 
Our  men,  both  Europeans  and  Sepoys,  repeatedly  pra* 
sented  and  recovered  their  fire-arms  as   if  they  bad 
been  manoeuvring  on  a  parade,     llie  enemy  wera  re-  GaU«nt  be< 
pulsed  in  every  attack  \  numbers  of  their  b(^t  cavalry  havioar  •r 
were  killed,   and    many    more  were  wounded  ;    even  t-be  Eag • 
their  infantry  were  forced  to  give  way:  and  Hyder ^''^ 
would  have  ordered  a  retreat,  had  it  not  been  for  tbo 
advice  of  General  Lally,  who  informed  him  that  it 
was  now  too  late,  as  General  Munro  was  most  pro. 
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iMy  Advancing  on  tbeir  rear  from  Conjeyeram  y  for 
which  reason  nothing  remained  but  to  break  the  de« 
tachment  by  their  artillery  and  cavalry. 

'*  Ttppoo  Saib  had  by  this  time  collected  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  the  cannonade;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the;  English  were  under  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining  an  attack  both  from  the  father  and  8on|  two 
of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  op  by  Hyder^s  guns,  and 
a  large  opening  ^ade  in  both  lines.  Tliey  had  now 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape ;  th^ir  guns  discon- 
tinued firing ;  and  in  this  dreadful  situatioui  under  a 
terrible  fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  losing  great 
oombers  of  officers  and  men,  they  remained  from  half 
yast  seven  till  nine  o^clock. 

**  On  this  Hyder  Aly,  perceiving  that  the  guns 
trere  quite  silenced,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.  Tlie  cavalry  charged  them  ip  dis- 
tinct coTomns,  and  in  the  intervals  between  these  the 
infantry  poured  in  volleys  of  musquetry  with  dreadful 
effect.  Mhiar  Saib,  with  the  Mogul  and  Sanoor  ca- 
talry,  made  the  first  impression,  l^ese  were  followed 
by  the  elephants  and  the  Mysorean  cavalry,  which  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  detachment.  Colonel  Bail* 
liOi  thongh  grievously  wounded,  rallied  the  Euro- 
peansy  and  once  more  formed  them  into  a  square  ;  and 
with  this  handful  of  men  he  gained  an  emioencci 
^here,  withoot  ammunition,  and  most  of  the  people 
wounded,  he  resisted  and  repulsed  13  separate  attacks; 
bot  fresii  bodies  of  cavalry  continually  pouring  in,  they 
were  broken  without  giving  vrdy.  Many  of  oar  men, 
desperately  wounded,  raising  themselves  from  the  ground 
received  the  enemy  on  tlieir  bayonets. 

**  Captatii  Lucases  battalion  of  Sepoys,  at  the  time 
when  our  men  moved  up  to  a  rising  ground,  was  sta- 
tioned to  the  right  of  tiie  European  grenadiers }  but 
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that  corps,  seeing  the  Europeans  m  roottoni  and  mis* 
understanding  perhaps  this  evolution  for  a  retreat,  broke 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  Europeans,  bravely  sos« 
taining  their  reputation  for  intrepid  valour,  remained 
in  this  extremity  of  distress  steady  and  undaunted, 
though  surrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  by  tty- 
der*8  cavalry  to  the  number  of  40,000.  They  even 
expressed  a  desire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed 
400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.  A  party  of  To« 
passes,  who  lay  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  in  onr 
front,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  small  arms  with 
great  efiect.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene- 
my^s  cavalry  to  break  this  small  body  of  men  ^  bot  by 
the  steady  conduct  of  both  our  officers  and  men  they 
were  repulsed. 

**  Colonel  Baillie,  finding  that  there  was  now  no 
prospect  of  being  relieved  bv  General  Munro,  held 
op  a  flag  of  truce  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hyder^f 
army.  But  this  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
surdar  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  cot  ofi*  the  eo» 
lonel.  The  reason  the  enemy  assigned  for  this  was, 
that  the  Sepoys  had  fired,  after  the  signal  was  hoistedi 
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A  lew  minutes  after  this,  our  men  received  orders  to'^'ow 
lay  down  their    arms,    with  iotiroatipn  that   quarter*'®*'"  J***'* 
would  be  given.     This  order  was  scarcely  complied  JU^J^^JJ. 
with,   when  the   enemy  rushed   in  upon  them  in  tho«sed. 
most  savage  and  brutal  manner,  sparing  neither  ago 
nor  infancy  nor  any  condition  of  life  i   and,   but  lor 
the  humane  interposition   of  the  French  commander! 
Lally  and  Pimoran,    who  implored  and  insisted  with 
the  conqueror  to  show  mercy,  the  gallant  remaiiis  of 
our  little  army  most  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  that  sa» 
vage  thirst  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  disgraced 
bis  victory  (a).'' 

In  this  unfortunate  action  near  700  Europeans  were 
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wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a  oannon,  and  with  several  other  gentlemen  in  the  same  sitiiation  laid  at 
the  tyrant^s  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  situation  they  saw  many  of  the  lieads  of  their  coim* 
trymen  presented  to  tlie  conqueror,  some  of  them  i^ven  by  English  offipers,  who  were  forced  to  perfbrin  that  hor- 
rid task  ;  in  a  little  time,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brooght  to  hioi  while  tils  English  gelitlt*- 
neo  were  present.  A  tent  was  fitted  op  for  Colonel  Baillie  and  his  officers,  hut  wiiboot  ttraw  or  any  thing  eleo 
to  lie  upon,  though  many  of  them  were  dajsgeronsly  wounded }  and  as  the  teat  eould  only  oootaiw  10  persons^ 
the  rest  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air«  'When  ihe  prisoners  were  removed  from  place  to  place,  they  were 
waatonly  insulted,  and  even  beaten  by  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  If  the  latter  halted  to  refresh  ihem- 
aelves  under  a  tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prisoners  to  the  side  next  to  the  sun,  lest  they 
ohowld  enjey  the  benefit  of  the  shade.  Bometimes  they  were  tormented  with  thirst,  at  otters  the  people  allowed 
them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palrea  of  their  bands|  it  beijig  reckoned  a  profanation  to  allow  ao  European  to 
drink  ont  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  an  Indian,^' 

In  this  narrative  are  likewise  mentioned  some  examples  of  a  recovery  from  wound^  which,  if  we  can  idepend 
on  their  authenticity,  must  undoubtedly  show  a  restorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  thia 
climate. 

^  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowser  received  a  musket  ball  in  hia  le^  and  after  that  eight  desperate  wonnds  with 
m  acyroitar.  He  lav  for  seven  hours  on  the  spot,  deprived  of  S\  sensation }  but,  towards  eveOing,  awakened 
Irom  his  trance,  stripped  of  all  bis  clothes,  except  a  pair  jof  under  drawers  and  part  of  his  shirt,  with  an  ioteaso 
thirst,  calling  out,  and  imploring  a  little  water  frooa  the  enemy*  Some  were  moved  with  compassion,  while  others 
answered  his  intreaties  only  with  insults  and  threats  of  immediate  death.  Some  water,  however^  was  hroufht 
from  a  pool  in  the  field  of  battle,  about  jo  or  60  yards  from  the  plame  wliere  he  lay«  It  was  deeply  tinned  with 
blood  ;  nevertheless,  Mr  Bowser  being  furnished  by  on«  of  Hyder^s  soldiers  with  an  earthen  chalty^  or  pot  con* 
twining  about  a  pint,  and  directed  to  the  place,  crawled  thither  as  well  as  he  could.  Thoo^  struck  with  hor* 
ror  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  with  which  it  was  filled,  he  quenched  his  thirst  with  the  liquid  }  and 
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Inaift.     killed  oo  tbe  spot }  ihe  lots  on  Hyder  Aly^s  part  was 
'       V     ^^  to  grest  that  he  industriously  concealed  it,  being  en- 
raged that  the  conquest  of  such  an  inconsiderable  body 
should  cost  him  so  many  of  his  bravest  troops.      He 
seemed  ever  after  to  consider  the  English  with  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  terror^  insomuch  that,  notwithstanding 
-liis  pretended  exokation  oo  account  of  the  present  vic- 
tory, he  DO  sooner  heard  a  report  of  Sir  Hector  Munro^s 
march  to  attack  him,  than  be.  left  his  camp  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  abandoning  great  part  of  his  tents  and 
baggage,  as  well  as  the  vast  numbers  that  had  been 
130        wounded  in  the  late  action. 
Sir  Ejre  On  the  news  of  Colonel  Baillie^s  disaster,  the  supreme 

^••^•fP"    council  of  Bengal  requested  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  take 
^^*^^^,     opon  him  the  management  of  the  war ;  for  the  carrying 
MM4«f      on  of  which  a  large  supply  of  men  and  money  was  in- 
At  aroif.    ttantly  decreed.     This  was  readily  undertaken  by  the 
illustrious  officer  just  mentioned,  notwithstanding  his 
very  precarious  state  of  health  at  that  time  ;  and  from 
the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 

The  spirit  of  dissension,  which  for  a  long  time  bad 
infected  the  presidency  of  Madras,  was  indeed  the  true 
cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
he  had  heard  by  report :  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the«natives  was  wholly  lost  ^  the  complaints  of  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious  j  an  in- 
activity prevailed  in  all  the  councils  and  operations, 
while  the  enemyv  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Hector  Munro  had  been  greatly  harassed  on  his  march 
to  Madras,  whither  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baillie^s  disaster  j  tlie  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  had  in- 
Tested  all  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  in  such  a 
manner  as  in  a  great  measore  to  out  off  all  supplies  y 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  city  of  the  most  faithful  ally 
the  British  ever  had,  was  taken  by  storm,  together  with 
an  adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  ammooition  and  military  stores  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy* 

No  sooner  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  British  forces,  than  his  antagonist 
thought  proper  to  change  his  plan  of  operations  en- 
tirely. He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  nume- 
rous forces  to  lay  siege  to  the  principal  fortresses  be- 
longing to  the  company  ;  while,  with  the  bravest  and 
l>est  disciplined  part,  he  kept  the  field  against  tha  Bri- 
tish commander  in  person.  On  the  very  first  appear- 
ance of  the  British  army,  however,  his  resolution  fail- 
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ed,  and  he  abandoned  the  siege  of  every  place  he  had 
invested,  retiring  to  a  considerable  di^itance,  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  river  Palaar,  without  even  disputing 
the  passage  of  it,  as  it  was  expected  he  would  have 
done. 

A  respite  being  thus  obtained  from  the  incursions  p^n^tcii^f. 
of  this  formidable  enemy,  the  next  operation  was    to  ry  revftlu, 
secure  Pondicherry,  whose   inhabitants  had    revolted,  ^^i* 
They  were,  however,  easily  disarmed,  their  magazines ^^JI**^ 
seizfd*  and  all  the  boats  in  their  possession  destroy- 
ed ;    in  consequence  of  which    precaution,  a  French 
squadron  that  soon  after  appeared  off  Pondicherry  was 
obliged  to  depart  without    being  furnished   with  any 
necessaries.     But  in  the  mean  time  Hyder  Aly  having 
drawn  large  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  his  domi-^ 
nions,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle. 
His  army  amounted  to  200,000  men,  40,000  of  whom 
were  cavalry,  and  15,000  well  disciplined  Sepoys.  Still, 
however,  he  durst  not  openly  attack  the  British  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a  strong  post  from  whence  he 
might  harass  them  in  their  march.     Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
however,  was  not  on  his  part  backward  to  make  tbe 
attack  'f  and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  engage  him  with  all  possible  advantage.    The  battle 
was  fought  on   the  ist  of  July  1781;    and  notwith- 
standing the  vast  superiority  of  Hyder  Aly's  army,  he 
was  routed  with  great  slaughter.     The  Indians,  how-  neftau 
ever,  made  a  much  more  obstinate  resistance  than  usual ;  Hydet  Alf. 
the  engagement  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  English 
in  cavalry  jire vented  them  from  pursuing  the  advantage 
they  had  gained.  ^^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly  Caia*  ■  le. 
was  soon  encouraged  to  venture  another.     This  waseoadvie- 
fought  on  the  27th  of  August  the  same  year,  on  the^^* 
very  spot  where  Colonel  Bail  lie  had  been  defeated.    It 
was  more  obstinately  contested  than  even  the  former, 
being  continued  with   great  fury  from  eight  in   tbe 
morning  to  near  dusk.     A  number  of  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  British,  owing  chief- 
ly to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  the 
advantageous  position  of  their  troops.     At  last,  how- 
ever, the  Indian  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  dri- 
ven from  every  post  it  had  occupied  ;  though  from  the 
obstinate  resistance  made  at  this  time,  Hyder  began 
to  entertain  hopes  that  his  forces  might,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  such  battles,  be  at  last  enabled  to  cope  with 
the  English.     He  therefore  ventured  a  third  battle  in  BjinU- 
weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater  feaicd  a 
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having  filled  hit  chatty,  endeavoured  to  proceed  towards  Conjeveram.  He  had  not,  however,  moved  from  his 
place  above  300  or  400  yards,  when,  being  quite  overcome,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  all  night  in  tbe  open  air,  du- 
ring which  time  there  fell  two  heavy  showers  of  rain.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Conjeveram  ;  but  after 
walking  abont  a  mile,  was  met  by  some  of  the  enemy's  horsemen,  by  whom  he  was  brought  back  prisoner,  and 
obliged  to  walk  without  any  assistance.  When  delivered  up  to  the  enemy's  Sepoys,  be  was  so  stiff  with  his 
wounds,  that  he  eoold  not  stoop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  the  smallest  degree. 

**  The  quarter-master  sergeant  of  artillery  received  so  deep  a  cot  across  the  back  part  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  support  his  head  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a  side  all  the  journey.  The 
least  shake  or  unevenness  of  the  ground  made  him  cry  out  with  pain.  He  once  and  again  ceased  from  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  ^  but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  his  companions  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  did  sOp 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  last,  as  well  as  Mr  Bowser,  recovered."— It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  according  to 
our  author,  out  of  32  wounded  penons  only  six  died  $  though  one  would  be  apt  to  think  tkat  the  excessively 
severe  usage  they  met  with  would  have  killed  every  one. 
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loss  than  before.  UndUconraged  by  this  bad  success, 
however,  he  laid  siege  to  Vellore  }  and  expecting  that 
the  relief  of  it  Would  be  attempted,  seized  a  strong 
pass  through  which  he  knew  the  British  army  must 
direct  their  march.  The  British  commander  accord- 
ingly advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
some  very  strong  grounds  on  both  sides  of  a  marsh 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass.  Here  he  was 
attacked  on  all  sides,  but  principally  in  the  reac^  the 
enemy  directing  their  force  principally  against  the  bag- 
gage  and  convoy  of  provisions  designed  for  the  gar- 
rison. Their  utmost  efforts,  however,  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  forced  his  way  to  Vellore 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Hyder  Aly  did  not  fail 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  same  pass  $  and  having 
exerted  his  utmost  skill  in  posting  his  troops,  attacked 
him  with  the  utmost  vigour :  but  though  the  English 
were  assaulted  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at  once,  and 
"^^^  J^.  a  heavy  cannonade  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  of 
le  Bf  lA.^^^  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  last  defeated  with 
great  slaughter. 

By  these  successes  the  presidency  of  Madras  were 
now  allowed  so  much  respite,  that  an  enterprise  was 
planned  against  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Negapatam, 
aituated  to  the  south  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tanjoor.     A  very  inconsiderable  force,  how- 
ever, could  yet  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  as  Hyder 
itefa^tct-  ^^Yt    though   so  often  defeated,  was   still   extremely 
!iB«it  of  formidable.     Sir  Hector  Munro  had  the  management 
sfapaiamof  the  expedition  :  and  so  furious  was  the  attack  of 
daoed.     iIj^  British  sailors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the 
avenues  to  the  place  were  defeated  at  the  very  first 
onset.     A  regular  siege  ensued  :  which,  however,  was 
of  very  short  duration,  a  breach  being  soon  made  and 
1 47        the  garrison  surrendering  prisoners  of  war. 
d  like*         The  loss  of  Negapatam  was  quickly  followed  by  that 
leTrtn-  of  Trincomale  in  Ceylon.     Admiral  Hughes,  who  had 
nala*       conveyed  Sir  Hector  Munro  with  the  land  forces  to  that 
place,  and  assisted  him  with  his  sailtirs,  immediately 
after  its  surrender  set  sail  for  Trincomale,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  January  1782.     The  fort 
of  that    name    was  quickly  reduced^^    but   the   main 
strength  of  the  settlement  consisted  of  a  fort  named 
Ostenburghf  the  princif^al  place  on  the  island,  and  by 
the  capture  of  which  the  whole  settlement  would  be 
reduced.     This  fort  stands  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  harbour,  but  is  itself  overlooked  by  another  hill  at 
the  distance  of  no  more  than  200  yards.     Though  tJia 
gaining  of  this  post  was  undoubtedly  to   be  attended 
with  the  loss  of  the  fort,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.     A  British  de- 
tachment of  sailors  and  marines  therefore  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  when  the  admiral  sent  a  summons  of  surren- 
der, representing  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther 
defence  after  the  loss  of  such  a  post ',  and  being  ex- 
tremely <)eairous  of  avoiding  an  effusion  of  blood,  re- 
peated his  arguments  at  several  different  times.     The 
governor,  however,  proving  obstinate,  the  place  was 
taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  of  about  60  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  and  very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch,  the 
▼ictors  givin[^  quarter  the  moment  it  was  asked.    Four 
hondred  Europeans  were  taken  prisoners  j  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  with  a  numerous 
artillery,  were  found  in  the  placo  ^  and  two  Indiamen 
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richly  laden,  with  a  number -of  email   trading  vessels, 
were  taken  in  the  harbour. 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  bis 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  This  ^a' Suflhpm  •r- 
Suffrein  the  French  admiral;  who  setting  out  from riTei with 
his  native  country  with  11  ships  of  the  line  and  several  a  powerful 
stout  frigates,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Hannibal  of  jo'^^^^'^^^ 

funs,  and  taken  her  when  separated  from  her  consorts.  ^"'^^ 
'his  ship,  along  with  three  others,  a  74,  a  64,  and  a 
50,  had  been  sent  out  to  the  assibtance  of  Sir  Edward-;  ' 
and  the  three  last  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Suffrein.     The  latter,  sup- 
posing that  he  had  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement, 
bore  down  upon  the  English  squadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  sailed  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Trincomale.     Perceiving  his  miNtake,  however, 
he  instantly  bore  away.      The  English  admiral  pur- 
sued, took  six  vessels,  five  of  them  English  prizes,  and 
the  sixth  a  valuable  transport  laden  with  gunpowder 
and  other  military  stores,  besides  having  on  board  a 
number  of  land-officers  and  about  300  regular  troops. 
This  brought  on   an'  engagement,  in  which  M.   Suf* 
frein,  perceiving  the  rear  division  of  the  British  fleet 
unable   to  keep  up  with  the  rest,   directed  his   force       139 
principally  against  it.     The  ships  of  Admiral  Hughes  ^"e«ffe- 
himself  and  Commodore  King  sustained  the  most  ^*o- "^"^^j^^tj^ 
lent  efforts   of  the   French,  having  mostly  two,   and  and  Sir 
sometimes  three,  vessels  to  contend  with.     Thus  theEdwari 
commodore^s  ship  was  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck  ;  but  Hughes, 
about  six  in  the  evening,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Englis^h,  the  squadron  of  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  draw  off.      The  loss  of  men  on  the 
part  of  the  British  amounted  to  little  more  than  130 
killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded 
250. 

After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras  ; 
but   meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suffrein  at  that 
place,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  Trincomale, 
being  apprehensive  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
the  intercepting  of  a  convoy  of  stores  and  reinforce- 
ments at  that  time  expected  from  England.     Suffrein 
had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  this  convoy,  and  was  at 
that  time   on   his  way  to  intercept  it.     This  brought 
the  hostile  fleets  again  in  sight  of  each  other :  and  as 
the  British  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  ships  of 
the  line,  he  was  now  better  able  to  enconnter  his  ad-      140 
versary.     A  desperate  battle  ensued,  which  continued  ^  *«coBd 
till  towards  night,  when  the  ships  on  hoth  sides  were  so***"'*' 
much  shattered,  that  neither  could  renew  the  enga^re- 
ment  next  day. 

Though   these  engagements   produced   nothing   de- 
eisive,  they  were  nevertheless  df  the  utmost  prejudice 
to  the  affairs  of  Hyder  Aly,  ivho  was  thas  prevented 
from   receiving   the  succours  he   had  been   promised 
from  France  ;  and  he  was  still  farther  mortified  by  the  ^   '^' 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Tellicherry,  which  place  ht^Jy^f^^^ 
had  blocked  up  since,  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  defcftied  at 
This  last  misfortune  was  the  more  sensibly  felt,  as  an  Telllchcry. 
open  passage  was  now  left  for  the  English  into  those  ,    '4^ 


countries  best  affected  to  Hyder.     His  bad  ^occess  j^J^ri^ 
here,  however,  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  wahe's  dc- 
the  entire  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2000  Eng-  Uckaicat 
lisfa  infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Colonel  Braith-<^^t  off  by 
waite,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.     This  detach- 1**?** 
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IndU.  ment^  consisting  of  chosen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote^s 
<u  .'  4"vjj'  army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon, 
w|iicli  forms  tlie  northern  boundary  of  Tanjoun  Tip« 
poo  Salb  having  procured  exact  intelligence  of  the  si- 
tration  of  tbis  party,  formed  a  design  of  attacking  it 
^vbile  no  danger  %va«  suspected  on  account  of  the  di- 
istance  of  Hyder  Aly's  army.  He  set  out  on  his 
design  with  an  army  of  ifiOOO  horse  and  5CQ0  foot, 
Hccompanied  by  a  body  of  French  regulars  \  and  ha- 
ving crosstfd  the  Coleroon,  suddenly  surrounded  the 
British  forces  on  all  sides.  The  colonel,  perceiving  his 
danger,  fo^'med  his  men  into  a  sqaare,  distributing  the 
artillery  to  the  several  fronts,  and  keeping  his  cavalry 
in  the  centre.  In  this  situation  he  resisted  for  three 
days  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his  numerous  enemies,  al- 
ways compelling  them  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  At 
last  General  Lally,  rightly  conjecturing  that  the 
strength  of  the  English  must  be  exhausted  and,  their 
numbers  thmiyed  by  such  desperate  service,  proposed 
that  the  French  Infantry,  which  was  fresh  and  entire, 
should  attack  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  square,  while 
the  forces  of  Tippoo  should  do  the  same  with  the  other 
three.  This  last  attack  proved  successful  ^  the  British 
forces  were  broken  with  great  slaughter,  which  bow- 
ever  was  stopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French  com- 
mander >  who  even  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib  the  care 
.  of  the  prisoners,  and  treated  them  with  a  tenderness 
and  humanity  they  certainly  would  not  otherwise  have 
experienced.  A  number  of  British  ofEcers,  however, 
perished  in  the  engagement,  and  only  one  remained  un- 
wounded. 

.,  ,V^ In  ibe   meantime,  the   succours  from  France,  so 

lak^n.         long  expected  by  Uyuer,  made  their  appearance.     As 
soon  ;is  a  junction  was  formed,  they  proceeded,  under 
the  command  of  M.  Duchemin,  to  invest  Cuddalore  j 
which  not  being  in  any  situation  to  stand  a  siege,  was 
surrendered  on  capitulation.      In  like  manner  some 
.    other  places  of  smaller  consequence  were  reduced,  un- 
til at  la»i»t  being  joined  by  Hyder^s  numerous  forces, 
they  determined  to  lay  siege  to  Vandervash,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  loss  of  which  woulid  have 
been   extremely   detrimental   to   the  English.      This 
quickly  brought  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  his  army  to  Its 
relief;  but  Hyder  Aly,  notwithstanding  his  being  re- 
inforced by  the  French,  durst  not  yet  venture  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.    On  this  the  British  commander  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Arnee,  the  principal  depository  of  Hy- 
der^s  warlike  stores  and  necessaries.     Thus  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground ;  but  he 
u   i'^^A\«   did  so  with  such  secrecy  and  speed,  that  he  came  upoa 
deieaied  a  the  British  army  unawares  while  preparing  for  its  last 
/ifih  time     march  to  Arnee,  now  only  five  miles  distant.    Perceiv- 
by  Sir  Kyre  dig  that  the  i^iarch  of  the  British  troops  was  through 
'  '^*'  low  grounds,  encompassed  on  most  parts  with   high 

hilU,  he  planted  his  cannon  upon  the  latter }  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked  them  on 
every  .side.  Notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  tb^ 
l^ritlsh  commander  at  l.ast  closed  in  with  the  enemy  y 
and  after  an  obstinate  dispute  completely  routed  them. 
Neither,  this,  however,  nor  any  other  engagement  with 
Hyder  Aly,  ever  proved,  decisive  ^  for  as  the  want  of 
cavalry  previ^nted  the  British  general  from  pursuing 
his  advantage,  no  that  of  his  antagonist  wajaso  nume- 
rous, that  by  it  he  ^l^ays  covered  bis  retreats- in  sach 
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an  effectoal  manner  as  to  lose  but  few  men^,  and  m  a  igaii. 
short  time  to  be  In  a  condition  to  act  again  on  tlie  of»<"  y  >f 
fensive.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  at  present ',  for 
notwithstanding  tbis  defeat,  which  happened  on  the  2d 
of  June  1782,  he  cut  oflFao  advanced  body  of  tlie  Bri- 
tish army  five  days  after  *,  and  harassed  the  whole  ia 
such  a  manner,*  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  notwithstanding 
his  success,  was  obliged  to  move  nearer  Madras  j  soon 
after  which,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  bad  state 
of  Itealtb,  to  relinquish  the  command  of  the  army  to 
General  Stuart. 

Hyder  Aly  now  perceiving  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  no  success  by  land,  began  to  rest  hU 
hopes  on  the  success  of  the  French  by  sea.     He  there- 
fore earnestly  requested  M.  SuOfreln,  who  possessed  at 
that  time  a  decisive  superiority  in  the  nAmher  of  ships, 
to  lose  no  time  in  attacking  the  British  squadron  be- 
fore it  could  be  joined"  by  a  reinforcement  which  wa9 
then  on  its  way,  and  was  reported  to  he  very  formi-       , . - 
dable.     As  the  French  commander  was  by  no  meansA  thiidici. 
deficient  In  courage,  a  third  engagement  took  place  fi^bt^grctt- 
on  the  5th  of  July  1783.     At  tliis  time  the  British  ^^  lotfce 
had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  battle  was  much  J"^"^^ 
more  close,  and  the  victory  more  plainly  on  their  aide«irreDck 
It  IS  said  Indeed,  that  had  not  the  wind  fortunately 
shifted  In  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  French  to 
disengage  their  ships,  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
have  ensued.     After  the  engagement,  the  French  ad- 
miral proceeded  to  Cuddalore,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  transports 
bad  arrived  off  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
three  ships  of  the  line.    As  this  seemed  to  aObrd  hopes 
of  retaliation,  he  used  such  diligence  In  refitting  his 
ships,  that  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  sea  In  the  be- 
ginning of  August.     His  Intention  was  to  make  aa 
attempt  on  Triocomale ;  and  so  well  were  his  designs 
conducted,  that  Sir  Edward  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,  till  a  British  frigate  chasbg  a  French 
one,  which  took  shelter  with  the  squadron  at  Trlnco- 
male,  discovered  It  by  tbis  accident,  and  hastened  back      14^ 
with  the  news  to  Madras.     It  was  now,  however,  loo  Who  no. 
late  ^  the  place  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  a  siege  ^vertlielat 
and  the  French  batteries  having  silenced  those  of  the  ^'^'^  7'"' 
fort  in  two  days,  a  capitulation  took  place  on  the  lasl^^"°^  ^ 
day.of  August. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  been  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomaje  before  the 
2d  of  September,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  forts  In  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  SoSreia 
was  In  the  harbour  with  15  sail  of  the  line,  while  he 
had  only  12.     He  did  not  hesitate  at  venjturiiig  auA  faarth 
engagement  with  this  inferiority,  nor  did  M.  Sufirein  battle  be- 
decline   the  combat.      The  event  of  the   battle  was^^^^°^^ 
no   other   than  shattering  the  fleets   and  killing  and,?*",^\*"' 
wounding  a  number  of  men   on  both  sides.     In  tbis,,(|^"fj* 
however,  as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  Uie  supe- 
rioEity  of  the  English  was  very  manifest  ^  and  in  en- 
tering the  harbour  of  Trincomale  the  French  lost  a  74 
gun  ship. 

The  loss  of  Trincomale  was  severely  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lish )  for  while  the  French  lay  safely  in  the  harboiir-      j^g 
refitting  their  squadron,  t^he  English  were  obliged  (oi^En^iih 
that  purpose  to  sail  to  Madras.     Here  tbe  fleet  waa^ett  tkst. 
assailed  by  one  of  the  most  drea4ful  tempests  ev^r.**"*^,)*?  * 
known  on  that  coast.     Trading  vessels  to  the  "umter^^^ljt. 
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India,  of  ^^^^  '^^  ^^'^  wrecked,  as  well  as  those  for  Madras 
laden  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  scarcity 
at  that  place.  Thus  the  scarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants before  supplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.  The 
continuance  of  the  bad  weather  obliged  Sir  Edward 
with  his  whole  squadron  to  sail  to  Bombay  \  and  there 
he  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  (he  year,  when 
his  squadron  was  so  much  shattered,  that,  in  order  to 
repair  it  with  proper  eicpedition,  he  was  obliged  to  di* 
■tribute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguese  settlement  at  Goa. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  5000  troops,  after  a  very  favourable  passage ; 
having  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  bad  weather  which 
had  desolated  the  coasts  of  India.     It  was  likewise  the 
inlention  of  France  to  signalize  the  campaign  of  this 
year  by  an  immense  force  both  by  sea  and  land  in  In- 
dia.   Exclusive  of  the  forces  already  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
^Tomaodet,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more,  all 
regulars,  from  their  islands  an  the  African  coast.    Suf* 
frein  was  to  be  reinforced  by  several  ships  of  the  line, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  a  decided  superiority  at  sea 
would  be  obtained  over  the  English  ;  while  their  supe- 
rior numbers  and  artillery  on  shore  would  render  them 
invincible  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  against 
them.     To  oppose  these  designs,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to'  make  a  power- 
ful diversion  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.    Here  was  situa- 
ted the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
had  been   usurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under   the  title  of 
Dayva^  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas  was  by  a  person  styled 
PaUhwa.  This  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  same  parallel 
with  Arcot.      To  the  northward  is   the   kingdom  of 
Canara,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  favourite  pos- 
•etsion  of  Hyder  Aly  \  the  name  of  its  capital  is  Bid- 
norci  which  also  gives  name  to  an  extensive  territory, 
and  was  by  Hyder  changed  to  that  of  Hydemagor. 
xpcdfuoii  The  expedition  had  been  set  on  foot  as  early  as  the  end 
r  Colonel   of  the  year  1781  ;  a  strong  body  of  forces  under  the 
[■«ber.     command  of  Colonel  Humberstone  had  taken  the  two 
cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  besides  others  of  lesser 
note,  and  'penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
ia  there  difficult  and  dangerous.     Having  here  made 
himself  master  of  a  place  called  Mongarry  Cotta^  of 
which  the  situation  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 
ioner  parts  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa- 
latacherry,  a  considerable  town  at  some  miles  distance } 
hot  being  suddenly  environed  with  a  numerous  and  ho- 
stile army,  instead  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
{dace,  it  was  i^ot  without  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
nade  his  escape  after  losing  all  his  provisions  and  bag- 
gage.    A  great  army,  consisting  of  28,000  foot  and 
10,000  horse,  under  Tippoo  Saib,  also  advanced  against 
him  with  such  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time 
to  retreat  to  Panyan,  where  be  was  superseded  in  the 
command  by  Colonel   Macleod  ^  and  soon  aCter   the 
place  was  invested  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  among 
wrhom  was  General  Lally  with  a  considerable  body  of 
French.     Two  British  frigates,  however,  having  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  reduce  it  abortive.     At  last  Tippoo 
Saib,  impatient  of  delay,  made  a  vigorous  effort  against 
the  British  lines }  but  though  both  the  Indian   aod 
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French  commanders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the 
attack  not  only  proved  unsuccessful,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  such  loss  as  determined  Tippoo  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  of 
Panyan.  , .  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  presidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint-Unfortu- 
ed  with  the  success  of  Colonel  Humberstone,  General  nate  expc> 
Matthews  was  dispatched  to  his  assistance  with  a  power*^*^^'^  ^| 
ful  reinforcement.     This  expedition,  which  began  the  <vi^°th^^vs 
campaign  of  1783  in  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  has  becR* 
related  with  circumstances  so  disgraceful,  and  so  ex- 
ceedingly contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri- 
tish troops  are  remarkable,  that  we  are  totally  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  them.     On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  sur- 
prising bow  the  national  character  could  be  forfeited 
by  a  particular  body,  and  not  by  any  other  part  of  the 
army  \  and  on  the  other,  it  seems  equally  surprising 
why  such  calumnies   (if  we  suppose  them  to  be  so) 
should  have  arisen  against  this  particular  body  and  no       |.| 
other  part  of  the  army.     Such  accounts  of  it,  however.  The  army 
were  published  as  raised  the  indignation  of  the  military  charged 
gentlemen,  who  thought  proper  to  publish  a  vindica-^' "l^^^^ 
tion  of  themselves.     In  the  Annual  Registers,  f'omi^^^^^p^^^. 
whence,  next  to  the  gazettes  and  newspapers,  the  ge-tion. 
aeraHty  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  authentic 
intelligence,  the  character  of  this  army  is  treated  with 
the  highest  asperity.     *'  In  the  storj  of  the  conquest 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (says  the  New  Annual  Regi« 
ster),  the  Spaniards  may  be  said  to  be  brought  a  se- 
cond'time  upon  the  scene,  but  not  to  sit  down  in  sul- 
len and  insolent  prosperity  after  all  their  crimes.     The  ' 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  midst  of 
their  career  ^  and  be  who  is  more  of  a  man  than  an 
Englishman,  will  rejoice  in  the  irregular  and  unmea- 
sured, but  at  the  same  time  the  just  and  merited,  ven- 
geance that  was  inflicted  upon  them   by   the   princo 
whose  dominions  they  were  ravaging!''     In  support 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  expedition.     It  began  with  the  putting  in 
execution  a  design  formed  by  General  Matthews  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Hyder  Aly's  domi* 
oions.     For  this  purpose  the  English  invested  the  city 
of  Onore,  situated  about  300  miles  to  the  south  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  country 
of  Canara.     **  It  was  taken  by  assault  (says  lir  An* 
drews)  with  great  slaughter,  and  plundered  with  cir- 
cumstances of  avarice  and  rapine  that  disgraced  the  vic- 
tors i  among  whom,  at  the  same  time,  great  discontents 
arose  concerning  the  division  of  the  spoil."  *'  No  quar- 
ter (says  the  Annual  Register)  was  given  by  the  vic- 
torious English  'y  every  man  they  met  was  put  to  the 
sword.     Upon   this   occasion   we  beg  leave  to  tran- 
scribe three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  ono  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.     *  The  carnage 
{says  he)  was  great :  we  trampled  thick  on  the  bo* 
dies  that  were  strewed  in  the  way.     It  was  rather 
shocking  to  humanity }  hut  such  are  only  secondary 
considerations,  and  to  a  soldier,  whose  bosom  glows 
with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  only  accidents  of 
oeursc)  his  zeal  makes  him  aspire  after  farther  vic- 
tory*'    This  part  of  the  peninsula  had  hitherto  been 
untouched  by  the  barbarous  and  unsparing  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  of  coosequenee  was  full  of  riches  and 
splendour*     In  the  fortress  of  Onore  were  fouod  sums 
of  oMBsy  to  an  onknowo  amounti  betides  jewels  aad  . 
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diamonds.  A  considerable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  secured  as  private  plunder  by  General  Matthews. 
The  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud  ;  tbey  thougbt, 
and  naturally,  that  the  acquisition  of  riches  was  the  fair 
and  reasonable  consequence  of  the  perpetration  of  blood* 
shed.  Bat  their  commander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
representations  $  and  hastened,  by  adding  new  laurels 
to  his  fame,  to  hide  the  slander  that  might  otherwise 
rest  upon  him.'* 

From  Onore  the  army  proceeded  to  the  nearest  for- 
tresses on  the  sea-coast,  Inore  and  Cundapoor.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  Bombay, 
under  the  command  of  Colonels  Macleod  and  Humber- 
8tone,.With  positive  orders  to  proceed  for  Bidnore  or 
Hydernagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  Oo  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  the  Ghauts^ 
where  there  is  a  pass  three  miles  in  length,  though  only 
eight  feet  wide,  and  which  was  then  strongly  fortified, 
and  defended  by  a  vast  number  of  the  natives.  "  The 
English  (say  our  authors),  however,  had  already  ob- 
tained a  considerable  reputation  by  their  executions  \ 
ang  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  the  most  fatal  instrument 
of  wai;,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  all  oc- 
casions, created  such  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
as  to  enable  them  to  surmount  this  otherwise  impreg* 
nable  defile.'' 

The  gaining  of  this  pass  laid  open  the  way  to  Bid- 
nore the  capital,  to  which  a  summons  was  now  sent. 
An  answer  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  ready  to 
submit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  molested, 
and  the  governor  was  permitted  to  secure  his  property. 
The  wealth  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
the  estimates  of  its  amount  are  very  difierent.  By  the 
accounts  of  Bombay  it  was  stated  only  at  175,0001. ; 
while  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  say  that 
it  was  not  less  than  i,200,oool.  or  even  1,920,000!.; 
and  even  this  was  only  public  property  j  that  seized 
upon  by  the  soldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 
persons,  was  undoubtedly  very  considerable  also. 

This  treasure  was  at  first  shown  by  the  general  to 
his  ofiicers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  army  ^  but 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Mohammedan  governor,  and  had  been  secured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  surrender.  It  was  therefore 
sent  to  Cundapour,  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brother  to  the  general,  to  be  thence  trans- 
mitted to  Bombay ;  but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  settlement  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
discontents  of  the  army  were  uow  carried  to  the  ut- 
most height  \  and  the  contest  became  so  serious,  that 
Colonels  Macleod,  Humberstone,  and  Shaw,  quitted 
the  service  all  together,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The 
oifioers  charged  their  general  with  the  most  insatiable 
and  shameful  avarice ;  while  he,  in  return,  accused  his 
whole  army  of  doing  every  thing  disrespectful  and  in- 
jorioos  to  him ;  of  paying  no  regard  to  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  of  becoming  loose  and  unfeeling  as  the 
most  licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  sent  to  reduce  se- 
veral fortresses,  the  principarof  which  was  Ananpour 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  issued  for  a  storm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to 
death,  except  one  horseman,  who  made  bis  escape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places.  **  The  women,  un- 
willing to  be  separated  from  their  relationS|  or  expo- 
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sed  to  the  brutal  Ucentloosnen  of  the  soldiery,  threw 
themselves  in  multitudes  into  the  moats  with  which  the 
fort  was  surrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  womea 
pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one  an- 
other's arms,  were  in  this  situation  treated  by  the  Bri- 
tish with  every  kind  of  outrage." 

This  exploit  was  succeeded  by  the  reduction  of 
Carwa  and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  reduction 
of  Canara,  J  when  General  Matthews  put  his  army  ia 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  season. 

This  rapid  success  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hydcr 
Aly,  which  happened  ia  the  end  of  the  year  1782. 
His  son  Tippoo  Saib,  however,  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  governmeut,  and  settled  his  afiairs  as  well 
as  time  would  allow,  instantly  resumed  his  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made  his 
appearance  before  Bidnore,  so  that  General  Matthews 
had  scarce  time  te  collect,  a  force  of  2000  men,  and 
to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  reinforcement.  But,  how- 
ever necessary  the  latter  must  have  been  in  his  circum- 
stances, the  presidency  were  so  much  influenced  against 
him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  officers,  that 
they  suspended  him  from  his  commission,  appointing 
Colonel  Macleod  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a  vast  army,  sup- 
posed not  to  be  fewer  than  1 50,000  men,  covering  the 
hills  on  each  side  of  the  metropolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  army  of  General  Matthews,  alto- 
gether unable  to  cope  with  such  a  force,  was  quickly 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  possession  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  close  siege  to 
the  fortress ;  which  in  less  than  a  fortnight  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  The  terms  proposed  were,  that  ail  pub- 
lic property  should  remain  in  the  fort ;  that  the  Eng- 
lish should  engage  not  to  act  against  Tippoo  for  a  sti- 
pulated time  V  that  they  should  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war ;  that  they  should  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmolested  with  their  pri- 
vate property  to  the  sea-coast,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  $  and  in  this  capitulation  the  garrisons  of 
Ananpour,  and  other  inland  fortresses,  were  also  in^ 
eluded. 

All  these  terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  said 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and  se- 
creting the  public  money,  which  was  all  in  good  faith 
to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  the  case  seems 
to  be  universally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
gister we  are  told,  that  *'  to  prevent  too  much  money 
being  found  in  the  possession  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymaster-general 
for  whatever  sums  they  wanted.  When  the  fort  was 
surrendered  to  the  sultan,  there  was  not  a  single  rupee 
found  in  it.'^  By  this  circumstance  the  fate  of  the 
garrison  was  decided.  General  Matthews  was  srnt  for 
next  morning  to  a  conference.  He  was  not,  however, 
admitted  to  his  presence,  but  immediatelv  thrown  into 
chains.  Most  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  on 
various  pretences,  separated  from  the  army.  The  ge- 
neral and  his  companions  were  conducted  to  Seringa- 
patam  the  capital  of  Mysore ;  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced a  variety  of  severities,  were  at  last  put  to  death 
by  poison.    In  this  manner  the  general  and  20  officers 
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perisbed.     The  poUon  administered  was  tbe  milk  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  which  is  said  to  be  very  deadly. 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  as 
partial,  and  at  last  openly  contradicted  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ^*  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish Forces^*  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  published 
by  order  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  this  pamph- 
let the  circumstance  most  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  tbe  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  posi- 
tively contradicted.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the 
pubrisbers  of  the  above-mentioned  work  retract  that 
part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  misrepre- 
sentation. Notwithstanding  this  vindication,  however, 
they  still  draw  the  following  conclusions.  **  It  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  evident,  how  little  has  been  eflPected 
by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great 
outlines  of  tbe  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  still 
true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  severity  was  employed 
in  the  field ;  that}  in  the  capture  of  the  fortresses  of 
Canara,  the  principle  of  a  storm  and  no  quarter  was 
very  frequently  applied  ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
money  was  too  much  the  governing  object  in  every 
stage  of  tJie,  undertaking.  The  vindication  of  the  01- 
fictffs  hai  therefore  done  them  little  service  y  and  it 
happens  here,  as  it  generally  does  in  tbe  case  of  an  im« 
perfect  reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  facts  are  rather 
strengthened  and  demonstrated  by  the  attempt  to  refute 
them.  With  respect  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story, 
the  treasures  of  Hydemagur,  and  the  charge  brought 
against  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  nf  tbe  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  was 
surrendered  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it  ^  these 
circumstances  are  passed  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro* 
foundest  silence.  It  was  this  that  roused  the  sultan  to 
vengeance  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  appeals  for  his  jus- 
tification tn  disregarding  a  cnpituiation  which  had  been 
first  dissolved  by  the  vanquished  English.^' 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  was  signed  by  one 
major  and  52  subaltern  officers.  It  seems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  military 
gentlemen  themselves,  as  other  vindications  have  ap- 
peared, said  to  be  written  by  officers  ;  but  these  being 
anonymous,  can  be  supposed  to  add  very  little  weight 
to  that  already  mentioned,  where  such  a  respectable 
body  have  signed  their  names.  We  shall  therefore 
drop  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  the  investigation  of 
which  at  the  same  time  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan 
of  this  work. 

It  now  remains  to  give  some  account  of  tbe  war  with 
the  Mahrmttas,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  protection  afforded  to  the  assassin  Rago- 
naut-row.  This  man  had  formerly  obliged  tbe  Mogul 
to  take  shelter  in  the  English  factory  at  Bengal  j  but 
being  nnable  to  keep  op  his  credit  among  his  cooutry- 
men,  was  expelled  as  already  related.  On  his  arrival 
at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  fi>rmed  betwixt  him  and 
tbe  English  government  ^  by  which  the  latter  engaged 
to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  regency  in  considera- 
tion of  some  valuable  cessions  of  territory.  The  so- 
preme  conncil  of  Bengal,  however,  disowned  this  trea- 
ty, and  concluded  one  with  the  Mahrattas  in  tbe  month 
of  March  1776;  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
•ho«ld  provide  for  Ragobah*s  subsistence  according  to 
kis  Ttkiiky  on  condition  of  his  residing  in  their  country. 
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This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Ragobab,  be  fled  India, 
once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  new  confederacy  was  ^"^  ^  ^ 
entered  into  for  his  restoration.  The  council  of  Bengal 
approved  of  this  on  account  of  the  approaching  rupture 
with  France  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  a  detachment 
was,  in  February  1 778,  ordered  to  march  across  the 
continent  of  India.  By  some  mismanagement  in  this 
expedition,  tbe  whole  army  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
with  the  Mahratta  general  onthepth  of  January  1779. 
One  of  tbe  terms  of  tbe  capitulation  was,  that  a  body 
of  troops  wbiciL  were  advancing  on  the  other  side 
should  be  obliged  to  return  to  Bengal.  But  General 
Goddard,  the  commander  of  these  forces,  denying  tbe 
right  of  the  council  of  Bengal  to  remand  him,  proceed- 
ed on  his  march,  and  arrived  on  the  i8tb  of  February. 
Here  he  received  orders  to  conclude  a  new  treaty,  if  it 
could  be  obtained  on  easier  terms  than  that  of  the  capi- 
tulation, by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to  cede  all  our 
acquisitions  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Such  extreme  disregard  to  any  stipulations  that 
could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattas, 
and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  confederacy  with  Hy- 
der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war,  however,  was 
successfully  begun  by  General  Goddard  in  January  1 780. 
In  three  months  be  reduced  the  whole  province  of  Gu- 
zerat.  Madajee  Scindia  the  Mahratta  general  advan- 
ced to  oppose  him  }  but  as  he  did  not  choose  to  venture 
a  battle,  the  English  general  stormed  hts  camp,  and 
totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  performed  in 
the  course  of  this  campaign  ;  during  which  the  gover- 
nor-general (Mr  Hiuitings)  seeing  no  hopes  of  an  accora^ 
modation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Cio- 
hud,  and  with  his  consent  Major  Popham  reduced  a 
fortress  in  his  dominions  named  Guallior^  garrisoned 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impreg- 
nable. 

These  successes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 
sions of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  which  put  a  stop 
to  the  conquests  of  General  Goddard  j  all  the  forces  he 
could  spare  being  required  to  assist  tbe  army  under  Sir 
Eyre  Coote.  The  last  exploit  of  General  Goddard  was 
the  reduction  of  tbe  island  of  6alsette,  and  of  a  strong 
fortress  named  Bassein  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  army 
of  Scindia,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  was  also  defeated 
this. year  by  Colonel  Carnac;  and  tbe  Mahrattas,  dis- 
heartened by  their  losses,  consented  to  a  separate  peace 
with  tbe  English,  leaving  Hyder  Aly  to  manage  tlie 
war  as  be  thought  proper. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  however,  the  expences  incurred 
by  these  wars  were  so  high,  that  Mr  Hastings,  who 
was  obliged  to  furnish  them  some  how  or  other,  was  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  difficulties.  For  this  purpose  not 
only  all  the  treasure  of  Bengal  was  exhaosted,  but  it 
was  found  necessary  to  draw  extraordinary  contributions 
from  the  British  allies,  which  was  productive  of  many  ^^ 
disagreeable  circumstances.  One  of  the  most  remark- AcToiVot 
able  was  the  revolt  of  Benares.  The  rajah  of  this  Benaccs. 
country  bad  formerly  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  English,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  secure  hi^ 
dominions  to  him  on  condition  of  his  paying  an  annual 
subsidy  to  the  nabob  of  Oode.  In  1770  tbe  rajah  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Cheit  Sing,  who  held  tbe 
sovereignty  at  the  time  we  speak  of.  On  the  death  of 
the  nabob  iu  17751  a  new  treaty  was  made  with  hia^ 
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fluccessor,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Benares  vim 
transferred  to  the  East  India  Company ,  an  acquisition 
equivalent  to  240,0001.  per  annum  j  at  the  same  time 
that  the  subsidy  paid  by  Sojah  Dowla,  and  which,  by 
Lord  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at  36,oooL  and  afterwards 
raised  to  252,000,  was  now  augmented  to  312,000!. 
per  annum. 

Od  receiving  intelligence  in  July  1778,  that  war,bad 
actually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
Cbeit  Siog  was  required  to  pay  50,000!.  as  his  share  of 
the  public  burdens.  Such  a  demand  was  paid  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  already 
contributed  240,000!.  and  probably  thought  that  an 
abundant  equivalent  for  the  protection  enjojed.  The 
same  requisition,  however,  was  maif.e  the  two  succeed- 
ing years,  but  with  a  promise  that  the  demand  should 
cease  when  peace  was  restored.  Instead  of  any  present 
alleviation,  however,  a  body  of  troops  was  also  quarter- 
ed upon  him,  and  be  was  likewise  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  maintenance,  lest  he  should  not  voluntarily  pay 
the  additional  50,000].  In  November  1780,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  demands,  he  was  also  required  to  send 
into  the  field  such  a  body  of  horse  as  he  conld  spare  \ 
but  this  requisition,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding, 
was  never  complied  with. 

In  July  1 781  Mr  Hastings  having,  it  is  said,  recei- 
ved some  intelligence  that  the  oppressed  rajah  medita- 
aad  depo.  ^^j  rebellion,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
and  in  his  way  proposed  to  clear  up  the  misunderstand- 
ing with  him.  The  method  by  which  he  intended  to 
clear  up  this  misunderstanding  was  to  lay  a  fine  upon 
the  poor  prince  of  400,000! •  or  500,000!. }  and  as  a 
reason  for  doing  so,  it  was  alleged  that  the  late  rajah 
liad  left  a  million  sterling  in  his  treasury  ',  a  sum  which 
was  continually  increasing.  Cheit  Sing  advanced  to 
the  borders  of  his  territories  to  meet  the  governor-ge- 
neral, behaved  with  all  imaginable  submission)  and 
having  got  private  intelligence  of  what  was  meditated 
against  him,  offered  to  pay  down  200,oool.  This  was 
refused  ^  and  the  governor- general  having  reached  the 
capital,  forbade  the  rajah  his  presence,  and  by  a  letter 
acquainted  him  with  his  causes  of  complaint.  Cheit  Sing 
'  sent  a  very  submissive  answer  y  but  as  he  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  himself,  Mr  Hastings  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing satisfied,  that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arrest. 

Such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  excited  the  utmost 
surprise  and  resentment  in  subjects  accuitomed  to  re* 
gard  their  sovereign  with  a  degree  of  reverence  little 
aliort  of  adoration.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrest  they 
assembled  tumultoously,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard  whieh 
had  been  set  on  the  palace,  and  carried  off  their  prince 
in  triumph.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this 
was  any  other  than  a  transitory  tumult :  for  though  they 
could  easily  have  cut  off  the  governor-general,  they 
made  ^no  attempt  against  him.  Cheit  Sing  protested 
his  innocence,  and  made  the  most  unlimited  offers  of 
submission,  but  all  in  vain.  His  government  was  de- 
clared vacant,  and  the  zemlndary  bestowed  on  the  next 
heir  4  the  anoual  subsidy  to  the  government  of  Bengal 
was  augmented  from  240,000!.  to  400,000!.  annually. 
The  miserable  rajah  was  forced  to  fly  his  country  \  and 
bis  mother,  thou^  promised  leave  to  retire  upon  condi- 
tions, was  attactced  in  her  retreat  and  plundered  by  the 
soldiers.  After  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  money, 
however,  Mr  Hastings  found  this  adventure  turn  ont 


much  less  profitable  than  he  had  expected;  for  the  trea«     ludta. 
Bury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was  seized  and  refined  by  ^     y  ^ 
the  soldiery.  |.. 

As  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  new  treaty  was  conclu-  ^^^  irra- 
ded  with  him  ;  the  design  of  which  was  evidently  to  ^^*  ^^ 
ease  him  pf  some  of  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  at  that^J* J^^*^ 
time  subjected.  Part  of  the  British  troops  were  there- 
fore withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  FizuUa  Khan, 
the  most  prosperous  of  his  dependents,  had  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  a  body  of  5000  horse  to  join  the  na- 
bob's army,  and  had  not  complied  with  the  requisition, 
the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  formerly 
executed,  was  withdrawn  ;  but  it  being  afterwards  dis- 
covered  tb%t  his  territory  was  not  equivalent  to  the 
claims  of  the  governor,  the  treaty  was  renewed  on  pay- 
ment of  a  slight  fine.  As  the  widow  of  Snjah  Dowla 
was  suspected  of  favouring  the  late  rajah  Cheit  Sing, 
the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to  reclaim  the  treasures 
of  his  father  in  her  possession,  on  condition  of  paying 
her  a  certain  stipulated  allowance  annually.  The  trea* 
sares  were  seized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince 
to  the  company. 

Hostilities  continued  in  India  between  the  French 
and  Eoglish  till  the  year  1783  was  far  advanced,  and 
long  after  tranquillity  had  been  restored  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  action 
the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  determined  to  send 
an  ample  supply  to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  Tip- 
poo  seemed  willing  to  prosecute  with  even  more  vigour 
than  his  father  had  done.  For  this  purpose  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  had  gone  to  Bengal  by 
sea,  set  sail  once  more  for  Madras,  being  intrusted  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  necessary  expences  ot 
the  war.  In  his  passage  he  was  chased  for  forty- 
eight  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  solicitnde 
and  fatigue  he  underwent  during  this  ,time,  being  aU 
most  constantly  upon  deck,  occasioned  a  relapse,  so  that 
he  died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras.  His 
death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greatest  expecta- 
tions had  been  formed  of  a  happy  conclusion  being  pot 
to  the  war  by  his  extraordinary  military  talents,  for 
which  he  had  already  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  in 
India. 

The  invasion  of  Tippoo^s  dominions  having  called 
him  off  from  the  Carnatic,  General  Stuart  took  the  op- 
portunity of  attacking  him  in  another  quarter.     Colo- 
nel Fullarton  was  despatched  with    a  large  body    of 
troops  to  invade  the  province  of  Coimbatour.     This 
he  executed  with  great  success  ;  overrunning  the  coun- 
try, taking  several  fortresses,  and  making  a  very  alarm- 
ing diversion  on  this  side  of  Tippoo's  dominions.     Ge* 
neral  Stuart,  however,  having  still  greater  designs  in 
view,  was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentleman  in  the  midst 
of  hb  success.     The  siege  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Cud-  q^^A^ 
dalore  was  the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  atten-  untaccciL 
tion.     It  was  now  become  the   principal  place  of  armsfally  bc- 
belonging  ta  the  French;  was  strongly  fortified,  and*>«gcdbj 

farrisoned  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  best  troops  inf^f*"** 
'ranee,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  Tippoo^s 
ahoicest  forces.  The  aiege  therefore  proved  so  difficult, 
that  though  the  English  displayed  the'  utmost  valour 
and  military  skill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  tlie 
place  until  hostilities  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a 
general  pacification  having  taken  place  m  Europe.    In 
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Indi^.  ^M  ttrge  a  remarkable  eiremn^tance  took  plaeo,  tis* 
that  of  a  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  enconatctHng  an^ 
overeoming  the  French  troops  opposed  to  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  For  this  remarkable  instance  of  va» 
lour,  they  not  onlj  received  the  highest  applaose  at  the 
tinte,  bol  provision  ivas  jnade  for  themseWes  and  fanU 
lies  by  the. presidencies  to  which  they  belonged. 

After  the  reduction  of  Hydemagur,  and  the  destrac-^ 
tion  of  the  army  under  General  Matthews,  the  £ng« 
Ush  possessed  only  three  pUices  of  consequence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Canara.  These  were  Mangalore,  Onore, 
and  Curwa.  The  siege  of  all  these  places  was  under- 
taken at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  in  the 
country,  was  defended  by  m  very  nnmeroos  garrison  un- 
der Major  CampbelL  Tippoe  sat  down  before  it  on 
the  i^h  of  May ;  and  the  attack  and  defence  were 
both  conducted  with  I  he  greatest  spirit  and  activity* 
Nocwithstandiag  the  utnsost .  efforts  of  tlie  besiegers, 
however,  and  that  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  they  held  out  in  spite 
of  every  difficulty,  until  the  general  peciBcatien  being 
concluded,  the  place  was  afterwasds.  delivered  np.  In 
other  parts  nothing  more  happened  than  an  indecisive 
engagement  betweeiv  M.  Suffrein  and  Admiral  Hughes ; 
so  that  the  British  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  time 
fully  established,  and  eontino4^d  unmolested  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  the  ambition  of  Tippo*  Saib  a^ain  promp- 
ted him  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  nabob,  an  aUy 
of  Britain.  This  again  brought  on  a  war  with  that 
restless,  but  able  prince  )  in  this  war  the  British-  were 
joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  conduct  of  it  was  en- 
trusted to  Lord  Cornwailis. 

Among  the  various  usurpers  who  suddenly  rose  to  ther 
rauk  of  sovereign  princes  on  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, Hyder  Aly  was  the  most  soccessfuL  A  master  in 
iHssimulalion  and  treachery,  he  laboored,  wlule  in  a 
^  bumble  station,  to  acquire  the  conBdenee  of  his  sope- 
riois,  that  he  might  the  more  completely  betray  them. 
T**  -  »k  jualuies,so  necessary  to  a  successful  usurper,  wer» 
\n  tlie  accompanied  wiih  considefable  military  skill; 
ntid  great  taWn^s  for  government.  Hence  the  power 
which  he  at  ftrst  so  treacherously  obtained,  was  soon 
aagmented  by  fresh  acquisitions;  and  the  territories 
which  he  conqoered  were  governed  with  a  systematic 
arrangement  and  rigorous  justice,  which  speedily  aug- 
mented their  population,  and  increased  his  own  re- 
15S  sources, 
d  of  Tip.  His  son,  Tippoo  Sultan,  though  far  inferior  to  his 
Q  Suhaii.  fjilli^r  Jo  the  art  of  government,  in  moderation,  and  in 
the  general  steadiness  of  his  character,  was,  however, 
distinguished  in  India  as  an  excellent  officer  and  intre< 
pid  warrior  \  qualities  which  efiectoally  secured  him  the 
cenfidence  of  his  troops.  The  operation  of  the  system 
(established  by  his  fatjier,  and  the  warlike  complexion 
of  his  own  character,  continued  to  support  the  general 
prosperity  of  his  dominions,  which  were  enlarged  on 
all  sides  by  oooque'sts  from  his  neighbours,  and  were 
strengthened  by  a  great  nua»ber  of  the  niO!>t  impreg- 
nable fortresses  in  the  peninsula. 

Hence  tlie  power  of  tlie  Mysorean  kings,  which  in 
ita  rise  had  been  often  combated,  and  sometimes  de- 
feated' by  the  Mahrattas,  at  last  acquired- 1|  decided  as- 
cendency in  the  south  of  India*  The  discipline  and  fi- 
delity of.  tbetr  troops,  till  their  late  aggressions  on-  tfbe* 
British,  had  eoi)St%ntly>  bee»  increasing-  in  reput»tion>f 
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and  fully  evinced  the  excelknt  legohations  which  had 
been  established  for  the  army*  The  government  of 
both  princes  was  strict  \  that  of  the  last,  violent  and 
arbitrary.  It  was  still,  however,  the  despotism  of  an 
able  and  warlike  sovereign,  who  may  rigorously  check, 
but  does  not  destroy  those  subjects  which  mn^  form  the 
roeane  of  bis  future  aggrandisement. 

From  these  causes  the  extensive  territory  of  the  My- 
sore and  its  dependencies  had  not,  in  the  conrse  of  ma- 
ny years,  suffered  nsaterially,  either  from  insurrection 
or  external  iavasion  j— a  felicity  hut  rarely  experienced 
in  any  quarter  of  ladia.  Wheii  they  were  invaded  by 
the  British  and  their  allies,  under  the  coAdoct  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  the  whole  country  was  found  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivatioB,  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  The 
regular  army  consisted  of  70,000  men  \  and  the  troops 
en>ployed  in  the  garrisons,  in  the  police,  and  in  the 
collection  of  revenue,  amounted,  by  the  most  authen- 
tic accounts,  to  twice  that  number.  This  vast  esta- 
blishment was  so  completely  furnished  with  artillery  in 
the  numerous  Ibrts,  and  in  the  field,  that  upwards  of 
400  cannon  were  found  in  the  outworks  of  the  capital 
alone.  The  most  frequent  bar  to  the  efficiency  of  na- 
tive armies,  is  the  want  of  regular  pay :  an  obstacle 
tlie  provident  sultan  had  removed  by  gradually  amas- 
sing vast  treasures,  which  he  secured  in  the  fiirts,  or  in 
the  capital;  and  by  improving  his  revenue,  which  a- 
mounted  annually  to  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling. 

The  power  and  resources  of  the  Mysorean  dominions, 
thus  formidable  in  themselves,  cannot  be  fairly  estimat- 
ed, unless  we  take  into  account  their  advantageoos  po- 
sition and  the  character  of  the  sovereign.  Lying  in  the 
heart  of  the  Deccaa,  and  strengthened  by  innumerable 
forts-,  they  command  the  adjoining  frontiers  of  all 
their  neighbours ;  while  the  restless  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  prince  has  long  obliged  all  around  him  to 
keep  in  a  state  of  constant  military  preparation,  to  them 
nearly  as  expensive  as  that  of  actual  war*  Few  years 
were  sufi^red  to  elapse,  in  which  their  territories  were 
not  either  menaced  or  actually  invaded*  The  open  and 
defenceless  frontier  of.  the  Camatio  was  frequently  the 
object  of  these  incursions  \  and  the  territory  of  our  ally, 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  had  often  suffered  devastations 
that  are  still  remembered  with  horror*  The  British, 
who  were  bound  by  treaty  to  be  the  protectors  of  this 
prince,  bad  their  own  territories  plundered  extensive- 
ly ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  had  been  forced  to  submit  to 
an  ignominious  peace,  which  was  dictated  to  them  at 
the  gates  of  Madras. 

The  French  officers  in  Lidia,  many  of  whom  had  Inlse'ace  oC 
long  been  entertained  in  the  service  of  Tippoo,  had^'^'^"<^h 
communicated  tohis  policy  that  marked  hostility  against  ^.^  ^^^ 
the  British  nation,  by  which  it  was  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished.    A  splendid  embassy,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched to  France,  returned  previous  to  1789,  before, 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war;  which  must  be  re*' 
garded  as  the  commencement  of  a  regular  system  of 
hostility  for  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  British  power 
in  the  east. 

Although  the  events  of  the  French  rcTolutioo  ope- 
rated to  divert  their  attention  from  prosecuting  the  ob- 
jects of  this  Jiew  alliance,  the  power  of  Tippoo  had 
become  so  formidable  to  the-  British  government^  that 
the  revenues  of  Madras  and-  Boroba^  were  inadequate 
to  support  the  fbroes  o^oessary  for  their  defeiice>    Large 
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«up)>1Sles  both  of  troops  and  money  were  required  from 
Europe  ;  aod  experience  bad  fully  proved,  that  onlesa 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  Mysore  was  reduced,*  the 
Britifib  possessions  in  the  east  conid  not  be  retained 
without  incurring  an  annua)  loss  to  the  state. 

Happily  the  power,  talents,  and  ambition  of  the  pre- 
sent sultan  were  fully  known  to  the  whole  of  India. 
His  views  of  universal  conquest  had  alarmed  all  the 
native  pov^rs  of  the  peninsula.;  and  both  the  Ni;bam 
and  the  Mahrattas  were  roused  to  combine  for  their 
own  defence.  Tippoo  was  the  first  Mohammedan 
prince,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
who  openly  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
Delhi,  or  Great  Mogul.  He  was  the  first  also  to  ioi- 
press  coin  with  his  own  titles ;  a  mark  of  disrespect 
which  none  of  the  native  governments  had  ever  shewn. 
The  great  seal  which  be  adopted  soon  after  his  father's 
death,  and  which  he  affixed  to  all  his  public  deeds,  de- 
dared  him  to  be  **  the  messenger  of  the  true  faith,''  and 
announced  his  ambition  to  appear  as  a  prophet  as  well 
as  conqueror.  In  the  spirit  of  eastern  vanity,  he  not 
only  declared  himself  the  greatest  king  on  earth,  but 
announced  himself  to  be  the  restorer  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith  ;  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
sect,  he  invites  all  true  Mussulmans  to  join  bis  stand- 
ard, and  not  only  drive  the  European  infidels  out  of 
India,  but  to  establish  the  empire  of  Mohammed  over 
the  world. 
Hi*  excel-  An  ambition  so  openly  avowed^  and  to  an  extent  so 
•ive  ambi-  inordinate,  created  immediate  alarm  among  the  native 
!i-ir  '1'^^*  powers  of  India.  It  rendered  an  union  peculiarly  neces- 
•utet  a-  ^^y  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  i  states 
gainst  him.  wbo  differed  in  religion,  in  government,  and  in  every 
point  of  interest,  except  that  fear,  which  combined 
them  against  this  powerful  adversary,  wbo  was  ever 
ready  to  attack  them,  and  who,  in  fact,  already  com- 
manded their  southern  frontier. 

The  policy  of  the  British,  who  had  earlier  foreseen 
the  danger,  led  them  to  adopt  a  still  more  vigorous 
preparation  than  the  native  powers.  Four  additional 
regiments  had  been  raised  in  Europe,  and  sent  to  India 
under  General  Abercromby  and  Colonel  Mosgrave ; 
and  as  early  as  1788,  there  were  in  that  country  thir- 
teen European  battalions,  consisting  of  8000  men,  be- 
sides the  troops  in  the  company's  establishment.  Earl 
Cornwaliis,  and  several  of  the  first  officers  in  the  Bri- 
tish service,  were  appointed  to  command  them,  under 
a  new  system,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  governor- 
general  and  commander  in  chief  were  united  in  the 
same  person.  Thus  the  counteraction  of  different  au- 
thorities wa^  avoided,  and  every  advantage  secured 
which  might  give  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  war- 
fare.   . 

Happily  for  the  execotion  of  those  views  of  defence, 
the  climate  of  the  Mysore,  like  all  the  central  parts  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  is  temperate  and  healthy,  in  a 
degree  superior  to  that  of  any  other  region  of  the  globe 
lying  within  the  tropics.  Tbe  monsoons  which  deluge 
the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  have  their  force 
broken  as  they  approach  the  high  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior, where  they  fall  out  in  showers,  which,  though 
heavy,  are  not  commonly  of  long  continuance.  Tbe 
verdure  of  the  country  is  thus  preserved  j  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate  is  moderated  throughout  almost 
•the  whole  year.    The  British  army  was  therefore  able 
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to  remain  constantly  in  the  field,  during  the  whole  war ;     lui 
and  althoogh  they  did  not  enter  into  cantoDflnents,  or 
leave  their  tents,  yet  the  health  of  the  troops  did  not 
materially  suffer.  i^t 

The  military  operations  against  Tippoo  may  there- Operation 
fore  be  divided  into  campaigns,  not  so  much  mm  tbe^^^^  ^^l* 
change  of  season,  as  from  the  success  or  failure  of  ^^jwJ^ 
several  plans  of  attack  that  were  carried  on  against  that   ^^ 
prince.     The  first  campaign  commenced  in  the  month 
of  June  1790,  and  was  directed  to  tbe  sonthero  part  of  • 
the  peninsula,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  whose  country  had  already  been  attacked  by 
the  sultan.    During  it,  the  main  army  was  comnuinded 
by  General  Meadows ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  effected  the  reduction  of  his  rich  provinces  below  the 
mountains  5  while  the  Bombay  troops,  under  General 
Abercromby,    conquered  the  valuable  districts  below 
the  Ghauts  on  the  west  and  north,  as  fiir  as  the  river 
Baliapatam. 

The  second  campaign  was  carrif  d  on  by  Earl  Corn- 
waliis in  the  heart  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  Though 
unsuccessful  in  effecting  its  ultimate  object,  it  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  capture  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Bangalore  in  the  interior  of  the  country  }  an  event 
which  fixed  the  seat  of  war  in  .the  enemies  territoryi 
and  was  decisive  of  its  final  success.  A  successful  battle 
was  also  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Seringapatam  ;  and  a 
demonstration  made  against  that  capital,  which,  from 
the  advanced  season  and  the  swelling  of  the  Cavery, 
proved  abortive. 

The  last  failure,  which  most  in  part  be  ascribed  to 
the  delay  of  the  Mahratta  armies,  and  tbe  want  of  pro- 
visions, was  speedily  followed  by  the  arrival  of  these 
allies,  and  by  preparations  for  a  fresh  campaign.  As 
these  new  efforts  completely  bumbled  the  sultan,  and 
produced  a  successful  termination  of  hostilities,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  detail  them  more  particularly. 

The  season  of  the  year,  which,  after  the  battle  in 
1 791,  prevented  an  immediate  attack  of  Seringapatam, 
was  also  unfavourable  to  tbe  numerous  draught  cattle 
befonging  to  the  army.  They  were  infected  with  aa 
epidemic  disorder,  which  was  aggravated  by  famine, 
and  killed  them  in  vast  numbers  j  while  the  remainder, 
from  disease  and  hunger,  became  unfit  for  service.  Mean- 
while the  scarcity  of  grain,  of  arrack,  and  every  article 
of  subsistence,  daily  increased  ;  this  scarcity  became  at 
last  so  urgent  that  the  camp  followers,  which  in  India 
are  four  times  as  numerous  as  tbe  fighting  men,  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  the  putrid  flesh  of 
tbe  dead  bullocks  j  and  to  add  to  all  these  calamities, 
the  smallpox  unfortunately  raged  in  the  carop. 

Similar  distresses  were  suffered  by  the  Bombay  army, 
who,  with  infinite  labour,  had  dragged  their  artillery 
for  50  miles  through  the  most  steep  and  difficult  passes, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Cornwaliis.  Unable 
to  form  a  junction,  from  the  swelling,  of  the  Cavery, 
and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  they  were  compelled  to 
retrace  their  steps  over  those  vast  woody  moontaioa, 
which  form  the  immense  and  impregnable  barrier  be«- 
tween  tlie  kingdom  of  Mysore  and  the  Malabar  coast. 
In  this  perilous  retreat,  the  battering  train  of  both  «r« 
mies  was  unavoidably  lost,  being  too  unwieldy  to  be 
moved  by  the  small  portion  of  draught  cattle  which 
now  survived  j  upwards  of  40,000  had  already  perished 
•ince  the  commencement  of  the  campaign* 
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[ndiji.  Disappointed  of  tlio  rolief  and  assistance  which  the 
junction  of  the  Bombay  troops  might  have  aflorded,  the 
position  of  the  main  army  became  a  scene  of  the  great- 
est distress.  The  tents  and  clothing  of  the  troops,  as 
well  as  their  provisions,  were  nearly  worn  out.  Great 
part  of  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  so  fan-educed  by 
want  and  fatigue,  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  their 
riders.  The  ground  at  Caniambaddy,  where  it  had  en- 
camped ^for  a  few  days  to  favour  the  junction,  or  to  pro- 
tect the  retreat,  of  General  Abercroraby,  was  cdvered 
to  an  extent  of  several  miles,  with  the  carcases  of  the 
tattle  and  horses ;  and  the  last  sight  of  the  gun  car- 
riages, carts,  and  stores  of  the  battering  train,  left  in 
flames,  was  the  melancholy  spectacle  which  the  troops 
beheld,  as  they  passed  along,  on  quitting  this  deadly 
camp. 

Fortunately  for  |hem  in  tins  dreadful  situation,  they 
were  met,  before  they  bad  finished  the  first  day's  march, 
by  the  allied  force  of  the  Mahrattas,  under  Purseram 
Bow  and  Hurry  Punt.  Every  despatch  sent  to  these 
chiefs  had  been  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of  the  one* 
my.  They  were  astonished  when  they  learned  the  dis- 
asters which  had  been  occasioned  by  their  delay  :  their 
arrival,  which  evinced  their  sincerity  iu  the  cause,  pro- 
duced general  satisfaction  in  the  British  camp,  and  a 
conviction,  that  the  ruin  of  the  sultan,  though  delayed, 
must  now  become  certain  and  inevitable.  Tippoo  him- 
self, on  seeing  his  enemies  firm  and  active  in  their 
voion,  was  not  insensible  to  the  dangers  that  awaited 
him.*  Before  the  allied  armies  left  the  vicinity  of  his 
ca^tal  to  forward  their  preparations  for  a  new  oain* 
paign,  he  made  overtures  to  Lord  Comwallis  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  $  but  that  nobleman  would  listen 
to  no  terms  of  accommodation  in  which  bis  allies  were 
not  included,  and  which  were  not  jireoeded  by  the  re- 
lease of  all  the  prisoners  that  had  been  detained  during 
the  present  and  former  wars. 

Tiie  arriyal  of  the  Mahratta  troops,  amounting  to 
32,000  cavalry,  however  fortunate  it  might  be  deemed 
art  the  critical  moment  in  which  it  happened,  brougjit 
little  additional  effective  strength  to  the  allied  army. 
Their  battalions  were  unwieldy,  irregular,  and  ill-dis* 
ciplined :  their  force  had  declined  as  much  as  Tippoo^s 
kad  advanced  in  improvement  >  and  they  were  at  pre- 
sent far  inferior  to  those  troops  who,  under  Madha  Bow, 
had  defeated  Hyder  Aly  in  1772*  Their  chiefs  were, 
liowever,  overjoyed  that  they  had  effiMsted  » junction 
nearly  on  the  spot  where  that  signal  victory  had  been 
•btained.  They  were  pleased  at  having  met  the  Bri- 
tish army  without  having  occasion  to  try  their  strength 
aioflT  with  Tippop,  of  whose  discipline  and  abilities  in 
the  fteld  Uiey  entertained  a  deep  apprehension. 

To  avoid  confusion  and  interference,  they  were  en- 
camped at  a  distance  from  the  British  troops.  Their 
ground,  from  the  number  of  followera,  and  their  Cuni* 
Ues,  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  town,  or  of  a  whole 
aation  emigrating  from  its  territory.  The  tents  of  the 
chiefs  are  placed  around  their  general's,  without  any 
regularity  or  order.  They  are  of  all  dimensiont,  and  oC 
every  variety  of  colour,  resembling  houses  rather  than 
canvas.  The  streets,  winding  and  crossing  in  every  di- 
veotJiSB,  present  the  appearance  of  a  great  fair }  io 
'  which  smiths,  jewellefs,  merehaols,  and  mechanics,  are 
displaying  their  wares,  and  as  busily  employed  in  their 
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trades,  as  if  they  lived  in  their  own  capital,  and  en*     isiin. 
joyc^d  a  profound  peace  *.  *  ■     v"— * 

The  state  of  their  artillery,  upon  which  modem  war-  •^^''<1« . 
fare  so  much  depends,  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  •^'^fUgCnm. 
perfection  of  the  military  system  among  the  Mahratta jmi^a  in 
states.   In  the  construction  of  their  gun  carriHges,  they  india  m 
make  little  use  of  iron,  but  for  their  strength  they  trust  W9<>  ^.v 
to  the  bulk  and  solidity  of  the  timber :  Hence  they  ■«  n^^' 
unwieldy  from  their  weight,  and  clumsy  beyond  all  be*     ''^ 
lief;  the  wheels,  in  particular,  are  heavy  and  low,  be- 
ing formed  of  large  solid  pieces  of  wood  united  toge- 
ther.    The  guns  themselves  are  ponderous  in  the  ex*-' 
treme,  and  of  the  most  irregular  dimensions  j  each  is 
painted  in  a  fantastic  manner,  and  bears  the  name  pf 
some  one  of  their  gods.     Not  a  few  are  dragged  after 
the  army  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  serviceable, 
from  the  great  estimation  they  are  held  in,  on  account 
of  past  achievements  which  they  are  supposed  to  have       165 
performed  for  the  state.    Some  of  these  useless  impedi-^^d  •uts 
mentsof  a  march  are  dragged  along  at  the  immense  °^.^^^*' 
ezpence  of  100,  and  sometimes  150  draught  cattle^'^l^^f 
yoked  in  pairs.     The  most  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Mahratta  artillery,  was  the  scar- 
city of  ammunition  with  which  they  were  provided  at 
this  period ;  subsequent  improvements  have  enlarged 
this  supply,  and  rendered  them  far  more  formidable  to  , 

their  enemies. 

The  infantry  of  this  nation  holds  a  rank,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  contemptible  than  their  artillery.  Its 
officers  are  half-cast  Portuguese  or  French  ^  and  the 
privates  consist  of  outcasts  of  every  description,  who 
are  uniform  in  nothing  hut  in  the  wretched  condition  of 
their  muskets,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements.  The 
Mahrattas  themselves  hold  them  in  contempt,  ride 
through  them  on  the  march,  witbo^it  ceremony,'  or  even 
the  appearance  of  respect.  If  there  happen  to  be  a 
few  Europeans  among  the  officers  i^id  men,  which  in 
these  times  was  bnt  seldom  the  case,  they  execrate  the 
service,  and  till  they  find  an  opportunity  of  escape, 
continue  to  deplore  their  fate. 

The  cavalry  is  the  favourite  portion  of  a  Mahratta 
army  \  and  it  is  to  his  horses,  and  the  bazars,  that  the^ 
attention  of  every  chief  is  almost  solely  directed.  On 
marching  days,  the  baggage  and  infantry  move  off  at 
daybreak,  while  the  chiefs  and  their  principal  followers 
remain  upon  the  ground  smoking  their  hookahs  till 
they  have  advanced  some  miles  ;  they  then  follow,  each 
pursuing  his  own  route,  attended  by  his  principal  peo- 
ple ;  while  the  inferior  ranks  disperse  over  the  country 
to  plunder  and  forage  in  every  direction.  i^f 

The  troops  of  the  Nizam  at  this  period  joined  Lord  Troops  vf 
Comwaliis  and  the  Mahrattas;  their  state  of  equip- ^h*  Niamw 
ment  and  discipline  was  almost  in  every  respect  ns^p*/^^ 
wratched  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas.  Their  forces,  when  ' 

united,  amounted  to  about  80,000  men ;  and  if  to  these 
be  added  four  times  the  number  of  camprfoUowers, 
brinjanjes,  and  the  carriage  department,  the  n^ber^ 
of  strangers  to  be  subsisted  in  the  Mysore  alene,  cannot 
be  much  less  than  half  a  million.  That  no  distrust, 
jealousy,  or  counteraction,  should  have  disturbed  the 
combined  operations  of  such  an  immense  multitude,, 
iliust  be  ascribed  to  the  unexampled  moderation  and  vi- 
gilant conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Such  a  test 
army  had  never  taken  the  field  in  India  in  the  British 
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ctQie  $  yet  no  mormttrtf  mr  fivea  tlw  tlightert  appear* 
ance  of  dittraftt,  were  ever  maoifeattd  by  the  allies  to* 
wards  the  British  commaiMler.  They  sabmitted  with 
implicit  confidenee  not  only  to  his  arrangements  in  car- 
rying on  the  war^  but,  which  was  little  to  be  expect- 
ed among  allies  so  much  alive  to  their  particular  inter- 
ests, they  acquiesced  in  his  distribution  of  the  conquer- 
ed territories  with  a  deference  which  evinced  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  his  liberality  and  justice. 

The  steady  co-operation,  however,  of  any  native 
power  with  the  British  army  in  the  field,  is  a  circum- 
stance hardly  to  be  looked  for,  and  must  therefore  prove 
a  resource  on  which  no  commander  would  choose  to  re- 
ly* His  patience  will  often  be  severely  tried  by  their 
irregularities  and  delays}  and  in  the  most  critical  emer- 
gencies his  views  may  be  frustrated  by  their  want  of 
punctuality,  or  by  a  total  failure  in  their  engagements. 
£ven  in  the  article  of  provbions,  the  presence  of  the 
native  armies,  bating  the  temporary  relief  at  their  first 
junction,  proved  a  much  greater  annoyance  than  a  be- 
nefit \  for  it  increased  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  sop- 
plied,  in  a  country  desolated  by  its  friends  as  well  as  by 
the  hostile  armies. 

With  these  coadjutors.  Lord  Comwallis  set  out  in 
the  month  of  June,  towards  Bangalore.  He  determi- 
ned on  a  new  and  circuitous  route,  northward  by  Nag- 
gemungulum,  that  be  might  accomplish  some  of  the 
important  objects  necessary  to  enable  the  confederates 
to  commence  another  campaign.  He  had  to  enable  the 
Mahrattas  to  withdraw  the  posts  which  they  had  left 
on  their  march,  when  they  advanced  from  Poonah  to- 
wards Seringapatam.  He  had  to  confine  the  sultan  to 
as  small  a  portion  of  his  territory  as  practicable,  and 
thus  to  oblige  him  to  consume  the  provisions  which  he 
had  laid  up  for  the  defence  of  his  capital :  and,  lastly, 
he  had  to  gain  time  for  collecting  and  bringing  forward 
the  vast  stores  of  camp  equipage,  provisions,  and  supplies, 
which  he  had  ordered  for  the  succeeding  campaign. 
.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  between 
the  Mysore  and  the  Carnatic,  from  which  the  supplies 
vten  chiefly  to  be  drawn  y  the  various  hill  forts,  which 
command  the  diflfierent  passes,  were  to  be  reduced. 
Many  of  these  fortresses,  from  their  situation  upon  high 
and  precipitous  rocks,  are  of  such  strength  that  they 
have  always  been  deemed  impregnable  by  the  native 
armies  of  India.  In  ancient  times  they  formed  the  in- 
accessible retreats  of  the  rajahs  who  still  retained  their 
independence ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  vigorous  admini- 
stration of  Tippoo  and  his  father,  that  they  were 
brought  into  subjection  and  garrisoned  by  the  Mysore* 

an  troops. 

Among  these  forts,  Savendroog,  Chittledroog,  and 
Kittnaghnry,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  point  of  na- 
tural strength.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  a  vast 
mountainous  rock,  which  rises  above  half  a  mile  in 
perpendicular  height  above  its  own  base,  which  covers 
a  space  of  eight, or  ten  miles  in  circumference.  This 
rock,  is  surrounded  by  walls  on  every  side,  and  defend- 
ed by  cross  barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed  «ocessible. 
Towards  the  upper  part,  the  immense  pile  is  almost  pre-, 
cipitoof,  and  has  the  farther  advantage  of  being  divi- 
ded on  the  top  into  two  bills,  which. have  each  their 
defences,  and  are  capable  of  being  maintained  indepen- 
dent of  the  garrison  in  the  lower  works* 
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To  the  siege  of  this  tnmeodous  foitMss,  Lientenant- 
odonel  Stewart  commaading  the  right  wing  of  the 
main  army  was  appointed.  The  attempt  commeaced  on 
the  loth  of  Deoember,  when  this  officer  piuhed  hia 
camp  within  three  miles  of  the  north  side  of  the  rock. 
The  formidable  appearance  of  the  place  itself,  hadsa^^dLe 
withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  troops  ff«m  a  eircoro-  beiiegtdT^ 
stance  which  proved  on  trial  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
ezeoution  of  their  arduous  attempt.  It  consisted  in  the 
formation  of  a  gun  road  from  the  camp  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  This  was  found  a  work  of  incredible  la- 
boor,  since  it  led  through  a  long  tract  of  rocky  hills, 
thickly  planted  with  bamboos  ;  and  after  every  efibrt, 
the  battering  guns  were  still  to  be  dragged  over  rocks 
of  considerable  height,  and  of  an  ascent  almost  perpen-  ^ 
dicular. 

This  celebrated  rode,  so  difficult  of  approach,  and  of 
snch  immense  strength,  is  no  less  fiuned  for  a  noxious 
atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the  hills  and  immense  tracts 
of  wood  by  which  it  is  surrounded  $  the  appellation  of 
Savendroog,  or  Hock  of  deaf  A,  is  said  to  have  been  given 
it  from  tlie  noxious  and  fatal  nature  of  its  climate. 
Tippoo  Sultan,  sensible  of  all  its  advanUges,  congratu- 
lated his  army  on  the  infatuation  of  the  British,  which 
had  at  last  led  them  to  an  enterprise  which  woold 
speedily  operate  their  disgrace,  and  terminate  in  their 
ruin.  One  half  of  the  Europeans,  he  asserted,  would 
be  destroyed  by  disease,  and  the  other  half  he  ivas  con- 
fident woold  be  killed  in  the  aseanlt.  The  garrison 
which  Tippoo  had  selected  for  the  station  of  Saven^ 
droog  were  of  the  same  sentiments  with  their  master : 
rsgarding  the  attempt  to  rednoe  it  as  madness,  they 
fortunately  trusted  more  to  its  strength,  than  to  their 
own  exertions  for  its  defence  $  and  hetee,  little  or  no 
opposition  was  made  to  the  erection  of  our  batteries, 
farther  than  the  ill-directed  fin  of  their  artillery  pro- 
duced. 

In  three  days,  donng  which  it  was  foaad  necessary 
to  advance  the  batteries  nearer  to  the  wall,  a  practi- 
Q9^le  breach  was  efiected,  and  a  lodgement  made  for 
the  troops  within  twenty  yards  of  the  brea<4.  The 
storming  party,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Europeans^ 
was  led  by  Lieotenant^coionel  Nisbet,  and  was  di- 
vided into  fonr  different  parties  of  attack,  in  order 
to  seeore  both  hills  inte  which  the  mountain  was  di- 
vided, and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy. 
Each  party  succeeded  in  gaining  its  object;  for  aaadtSts. 
large  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  see«  in  the  morn- 
ing coming  down  for  the  defitoce  of  the  breadi,  on 
obierving  the  Europeans  advancing  to  the  atom,  wao 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled.  The  easteni  hill  hn- 
roediately  above  the  breach,  was  carried  by  Captain 
Gage,  without  meeting,  or  even  overtaking,  the  ene- 
my }  the  main  body  of  which  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
western  bill,  and,  bad  they  efiected  their  object,  the 
siege  most  have  recommenced.  Heppily,  however,  the 
pathway  leading  from  the  breach  to  this  hill  is  so 
steep  and  narrow  that  the  fbgitives  impeded  each  eth^r, 
and  the  assailants  pressed  them  so  hard,  thai  they  enter- 
ed th^  diflbrent  batteries  along  with  the  enemy,  ht 
these  numbers  were  killed,  among  whom  was  the  se-^ 
cpnd  killadar ;  and  the  citadel  en  the  summit  of  the 
hill  was  at  last  gained,  where  the  first  killadar  was 
mfiio  prisoner*    So  dose  and  critical  Was  the  pursuit 
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India,  on  this  foftaoftte  occasion,  that  a  Serjeant  of  the  7i8t 
H  ■>  regiment^  when  at  some  distance,  shot  the  man  who 
If  as  in  the  act  of  shutting  the  first  gate  j  and  upon  this 
occurrence,  alinost  accidental,  the  fate  of  the  citadel 
hinged.  It  was  instantly  taken,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  roan  i  although  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  bad 
been  killed  during  the  advance,  and  many  had  perished 
by  falltog  from  the  precipices  in  endeavouring  to  escape* 
Only  one  private  soldier  was  wounded  in  this  remark- 
able assault  of  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Savendroog : 
it  formed  a  display  of  successful  prowess,  fortunate  al* 
nest  beyond  example^  and  it  exhibited  before  the 
enemy,  in  open  day,  an  instance  of  intrepidity,  of 
high  value  to  the  reputation  of  the  army  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  India  government* 

The  beneficial  consequences  of  this  important  cap- 
tore,  were  sensibl v  felt  at  the  difierent  forts,  almost  im« 
pregnable,  by  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  so  re- 
mari^ably  strengthened.  Colonel  Stewart's  detachment, 
which  had  been  so  much  distinguished  by  this  achieve- 
ment, marched  in  two  days  against  Ootredroog,  ano- 
ther fortress  strengthened  by  five  different  walls,  and  so 
170  tteep  as  to  prove  tenable  by  a  handful  of  men  against 
ther  the  largest  army.  After  the  refusal  of  a  summons  to 
roaslwldt  surrender,  the  lower  fort  was  escaladed  with  such  rapi* 
dity,  that  the  killadar  requested  a  parley.  While  this 
was  in  agitation,  an  appearance  of  treachery  was  die* 
covered  in  the  upper  fort,  where  the  garrison  were  seen 
moving  and  pointing  their  guns  against  the  assailants* 
Fired  at  this  sight,  Lieutenant  M^Innes  led  on  the 
storming  party  with  tinpetuosity  ^  some  of  the  gates  were 
instantly  broken,  others  were  escaladed,  till  five  or  six 
differents  walls  00  the  face  of  the  steep  rock  were  pas- 
ted, when  the  tioops  gained  the  summit,  and  put  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  So  panio-strock  were  the  ene« 
my,  when  they  saw  a  single  European  above  the  walls, 
that  they  could  make  no  resistance.  The  killadar  was 
made  prisoner,  a  number  of  the  garrison  was  killed, 
and  not  a  few,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  Europeans 
with  their  bayonets,  are  said  to  have  precipitated  thep- 
lelves  from  the  rocks. 

The  assault  of  these  fortresses,  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  impregnable,  made  so  serions  an  impres- 
saoa  on  the  enemy,  that  in  none  of  the  hill  forts,  how- 
ever inaccessible,  did  they  afterwards  make  an  attempt 
to  resist  the  British  troops.  Hence,  the  strong  moon- 
taiiioos  country  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam, 
which,  studded  with  forts,  had  so  much  checked  all 
comnMnication,  now  aflbrded  security  to  the  convoys* 
These  now  reached  the  army  without  opposition  ^  and 
the  supplies  of  warlike  stores  of  every  description  were 
as  completely  re-establiihed  as  they  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  campaign. 

To  picvent  any  Aitore  scarcity  of  the  gteat  article 
of  grain,  the  commander  in  chief  encouraged  the ''na- 
tive brinjarries,  a  class  of  men  whose  employment  is 
porohasiog  grain  where  it  is  cheap,  and  selling  it  to 
the  army*  By  eonsUndy  affiradittg  regular  payment  and 
»  good  price  to  these  native  merchants,  they  supplied 
the  camp  to  an  extent  far  exoeedtng  what  could  ever 
be  fomished  by  the  most  extensive  carriage  establish- 
ment. The  grain-dealers  had  at  this  time  passes  for  no 
less  than  50,000  boUoeks,  whose  rice  was  instantly  paid 
for,  as  soon  as  it  reached  tlie«amp»  and  orders  given 
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for  porchastng  more  from  whatever  quarter  it  could  be 
procured.  This  brought  forth  the  resources  of  the  ene- 
mies country  as  well  as  our  own;  for  several  of  Tippoo's 
brinjarries,  tempted  by  the  certainty  of  payment  and 
»  high  price,  sold  their  rice  in  the  British  camp. 

Supi^ies  being  thus  provided  to  an  extent  far  ex- 
ceeding every  former  example,  the  allied  armies,  and 
the  different  detachments,  were  ordered  to  assemble  for 
another  campaign*  The  Bombay  troops,  destined  again 
to  act  from  the  same  quarter  as  last  season,  marched 
from  Cananore,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Poodi- 
cherrim  Ghaut  in  the  month  of  December.  Several 
weeks  of  hard  labour  were  necessary  to  drag  the  artillery 
through  woods  extending  nearly  60  miles,  and  over 
mountains  of  immense  height.  These  mountains,  which 
on  the  west  command  a  view  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
jon  the  east  of  the  country  of  the  Mysore,  form  an  ele- 
vated ridge  lowering  into  the  clouds,  00  which  the  ri- 
vers are  seen  taking  their  rise,  and  flowing  in  different 
directions,  till  they  reach  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
of  the  peninsula*  The  friendly  territory  of  the  Coorga 
rajah  surrounds  the  interior  of  this  formidable  pass^ 
where  a  small  opposition  might  bid  defiance  to  a  whole 
army.  This  circumstance  enabled  the  Bombay  troops, 
consisting  of  8400  men,  with  all  their  baggage  and  ar- 
tillery, and  a  supply  of  rice  for  40  days,  to  penetrate 
with  safety  into  the  Mysore  frontier,  which  they  reach- 
ed on  the  22d  of  January  1792*  To  facilitate  the  re- 
turn of  our  army,  batteries  were  constructed,  and  the 
defence  of  this  pass  committed  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Pecb6  with  300  men,  a  precaution  which  had  not  the 
sultan  overlooked,  he  would  have  suffered  no  invasion 
on  this  quarter  of  bis  dominions* 

The  Mahratta  forces,  which  had  separated  from  the 
main  army  at  Bangalore,  had  spent  the  season  of  the 
raoosoon  in  a  train  of  exploits  which  seemed  to  imply 
more  than  their  usual  share  of  activity.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bombay  detacfamentof  three  native  battalions, 
they  took  the  important  post  of  Simoga.  after  defeating 
Seza  Saib  and  near  xo,ooo  of  the  snltan^s  cavalry. 
Thb  brilliant  success  encouraged  Furseram  Bow  to  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  against  Bednore,  which  had  near- 
ly firustrated  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  by  pro- 
tracting his  junction  witb  General  Abercromby  beyond 
the  stipulated  time*  From  this  attempt,  however,  he  was 
diverted  by  the  arrival  of  Cummer  nd  Deen  KJian,  one 
of  Tippoo*s  best  generals,  who  had  been  dispatched 
against  him.  This  chieftain  retook  the  fort  of  Si- 
moga }  but  being  too  weak  to  encounter  the  Bow  in 
the  field,  the  Mahrattas  effected  their  junction  vrith 
the  Bombay  army,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  ap- 
pointed season.  The  main  army  under  Lord  Corowal- 
lis,  which  had  been  so  actively  employed  during  the 
rains  tn  snbdaing  the  hill  fisrts,  and  in  collecting  the 
necessary  stores  and  reinfereemcnts,  was  ordered  uhi- 
mately  to  assemble  at  Outredroog,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  Tippoo's  frrts,  which  was  situated  within  50  miles 
of  hb  capital*  Thb  plaoe  being  equally  spacions  and 
strong,  was  fitted  up  as  n  general  hospiUl|  and  {bnned 
into  a  magazine  for  the  grain  and  public  stores  that 
were  not  inunedbtely  needed  for  the  arady.  The  bat- 
tering train  under  Colonel  Dofl^  and  the  last  convtfya 
under  Colonel  Floyd,  baring  safely  joined,  the  main 
army  was  at  last  fully  prepami  toresnme  its  enterprises 
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ladic.     against  the  raUan,  who,  in  imitatton  of  his  father,  ithen 
^  '     y     ■  '  formerly  attacked  in   1767*  bad  cncftmped  with   the 
whole  of  his  force  in  a  strong  position  under  the  walls 
of  his  capital. 

One  junction  more  was  still  expected  \  that  of 
the  Nizam  or  Sonbah  from  Gurramcondah,  the  lower 
fort  of  which  he  bad  captnred.  This  prince  having 
left  a  strong  force  to  garrison  the  place,  marched  again 
to  meet  Lord  Cornwall  is,  who  was  detained  in  expecta* 
tion  of  this  event  for  several  days  bejond  the  time  he 
had  appointed  for  leaving  Outredroog.  On  the  25th 
•f  January,  the  young  prince  at  last  arrived  with  his 
army  ;  his  youth  and  inexperience  were  pot  under  the 
guidance  of  a  minister  60  years  of  age,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  established  reputation.  The  confederacy, 
which  thus  united  the  chief  powers  in  the  peninsula  for 
'  the  overthrow  of  a  formidable  and  ambitious  enemy* 
was  attended  also  by  an  ambassador,  who  arrived  at  this 
time,  from  Madajee  fioonsla  the  rajah  of  Berar.  The 
Peshwa  and  the  Nizam  were  themselves  in  the  field  on 
their  respective  frontiers,  and  all  India  looked  with 
anxious  expectation  to  the  event  of  this  important  cam- 

17s       paign» 
Tii<  allied       On  the  1st  of  February  the  allied  armies  marched 

•imir  ap-  f|>0|||  Hooleadroog,  the  last  hill  fort  of  which  they  had 
pro«€bcitO|^I^^Q  possession,  lying  at  the  distance  of  only  40  miles 
MUiib^'^  from  Seringapatam.  Tippoo^s  cavalry,  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  harass  them  on  the  march,  made  little  im- 
pression, and  were  therefore  chiefly  occupied  in  burn* 
ing  the  intermediate  villages,  and  in  laying  wasto  the 
country.  The  last  march,  of  the  5th  of  February, 
stietched  across  a  range  of  barren  hills  lying  six  miles 
north-east  of  Seringapatam.  From  these  heights,  a 
f  iew  of  the  whole  city  was  presented  to  the  army,  and 
the  encampment  of  the  sultan  under  its  walls.  Every 
circumstance  was  eagerly  viewed  by  oor  troops  j  and, 
from  the  sultan's. posiAon,  it  was  evident  he  meant  to 
defend  the  place  in  person,  and  to  make  it  the  grand 
concluding  scene  of  the  war. 

The  camp  of  the  allies  was  pitched  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  island.  The  British  formed  the  front  line, 
and  extended  its  whole  length  on  both  sides  of  the 
liockany,  a  small  river  which  at  this  place  flows  into 
the  Cavery.  The  reserve  was  placed  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  to  afford  apaee  for  the  baggage  and  stores ;  and 
the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  were  stationed  still  farther 
in  the  rear,  to  prevent  interference  with  the  British 
camp. 

Opposite  to  Serifigapatan,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
a  large  space  is  inclosed  by  a  boand  hedge,  which 
marks  the  limits  of  the  capital,  and  affords  a  refuge  to 
the  peasants  during  the  incursions  of  cavalry.  Tippoo's 
'  front  line,  or  fortified  camp,  lay  immediately  behind 
this  hedge,  where  it  was  defended  by  heavy  cannon  in 
the  redoubts,  and  by  a  large  field  train  advantageously 
placed.  In  this  line  there  were  lOO  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  in  the  fort  and  island  which  formed  his  second 
line  there,  were  above  thrice  that  number.  The  re- 
doubts on  his  left  were  entrusted  to  two  of  his  best  offi- 
eers,  and  a  corps  of  Enropeaas  commanded  by  Mon« 
sieur  Vigie  ;  Sheik  Ansar,  a  general  of  established  re» 
putation,  was  stationed  on  the  right,  and  the  Carigliant 
bill  }  while  Tippoo  himself  commanded  the  centre, 
having  his  tent  pitched  in  the  sultan's  redoubt.  The 
tut  and  island,  where  there  was  the  greatest  number  of 
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guns,  were  entrasted  to  Syed  Saib  and  other  eonunan* 
ders.  The  whole  army  of  the  sultan,^  thus  stotioned, 
consisted  of  about  50,000  men. 

Ever  since  the  junction  of  the  allied  armies,  Tippo* 
finding '  he  could  not  keep  the  field,  employed  his  chief 
attention,  and  the  labours  of  his  main  army,  in  fortify* 
ing  this  camp,  and  in  strengthening  his  defences  in  the 
fort  and  island.  The  country  had  already  been  laid 
waste  In  the  former  campaign  ;  and  the  sultan  seemed 
to  rest  his  hopes,  that  the  strength  of  his  works  and 
the  valour  bf  his  army  would  protract  the  siege,  till 
the  want  of  supplies,  or  the  approach  of  the  monsoout 
wopld  again  force  his  enemies  Co  abandon  their  enter* 
prise,  as  they  bad  been  compelled  to  do  on  former  00- 
casions. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  Ttppoo  made  00  attempt 
to  interrupt  our  reconnoitring  parties,  who  had  beeo 
bosrly  employed  on  the  first  day  after  their  arrival  in 
examining  his  camp.  The  distance  of  our  position,  and 
the  absence  of  the  armies  under  General  Abercromby 
and  Purserara  Bow,  increased  his  secority:  for  be  did 
not  imagine  that  Lord  Comwallis  would  venture  to 
attack  him  without  their  assistance;  far  less  could  no 
believe  that  a  fortified  camp,  defended  by  the  guns  of 
his  capita)  and  a  powerful  army,  would  be  attempted 
by  infantry  alone,  without  guns,  and  in  the  uncertain* 
ty  of  night. 

The  promptitude  and  spirit  of  Lord  Comwallis  had 
suggested  far  different  ideas,  and  a  plan  of  attack  which 
was  bold  beyond  even  the  expectations  of  his  own  ar« 
my.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  February,  just 
after  the  troops  had  left  the  parade,  orders  were  issued 
for  an  attack  at  7  o'clock  of  the  enemies  camp  and 
lines  in  three  divisions.  The  British  eamp  was  left  to 
be  defended  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry ;  while  the  as^ 
sailants  who  were  instantly  furnished  with  guides  and 
scaling  ladders,  marched  in  perfect  confidence  that  mus- 
kets alone  would  prove  the  fittest  instruments  for  open- 
ing  their  way  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

No  part  in  the  execution  of  this  bold  enterprise  wae 
assigned  to  the  troops  of  the  allies ;  nor  was  the  intend- 
ed assault  even  communicated  to  them,  till  after  the 
columns  had  marehed.  It  was  perhaps  good  policy  to  Tippo«*f 
conceal  from  them  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  all  theircaaip  au 
maxime  of  war,  and  in  which  they  could  not  possibly  ^^^^ 
concur.  This  opinion  seems  justified  by  the  surprise 
and  consternation  which  they  displayed,  on  learning 
that  Lord  Comwallis,  like  a  common  soldier,  was  per* 
sooally  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  enemies  fortified 
camp.  They  not  Only  deemed  his  success  impossible, 
but  they  dreaded  that  the  ruin  of  the  allied  armies 
would  be  involved  in  the  attempt. 

The  three  columns**  into  which  the  assailants  bad 
been  divided,  msrcbed  with  equal  intrepidity  to  exe- 
cute the  different  objects  that  had  been  allotted  them  ; 
many  obstacles  intervened  \  various  conflicts  ensued  in 
different  quarters  of  the  enemies  camp  ;  each  party  was 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  rest,  and  each  individual 
of  his  associates.  The  return  of  day  at  laet  removed 
their  feara  and  uncertainty,  by  disclosing  the  completie 
success  which  had  crowned  their  exertions  throughout 
the  whole  line  of  attack. 

The  right  column  commanded  by  General  Meadows 
bad  met  with  more  impediments  than  the  rest  >  it  .at-r 
tacked  and  carried  the  eadgah,  a  redoubt  on  the  ene- 
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I^^a,  miet  loft,  which  was  defended  by  eight  guns,  and  a 
onroeroiM  garrison,  nearly  500  of  which  fell  in  this  at- 
tack. Considerable  loss  was  also  sustnined  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  this  redoubt.  After  its  capture,  the  colamn 
was  again  formed  in  its  original  order,  and  marched 
with  a  view  to  support  the  centre  under  Lord  Cora* 
wallis}  but  mistaking  the  proper  track,  and  making 
too  wide  a  circuit,  it  reached  the  Carighaut  hill  on  the 
enemy's  right,  which  had  already  been  carried  by  Co- 
lonel Maxwell. 

The  centre  column  about  1 1  o'clock  forced  throogh 
the  boand  hedges,  amidst  a  heavy  fire  from  the  sultan's 
redoubt  and  Tippoo's  lines.  These,  however,  were  also 
forced.  The  troops  were  now  enabled  to  cross  the  river^ 
and  penetrate  into  the  island.  So  closely  did  they  press 
upon  the  fugitives,  that  'they  would  have  entered  the 
citadel  along  with  them,  bnt  for  the  precaution  of  rais- 
ing the  drawbridge,  which  they  had  drawn  op  at  the 
moment  of  entering  the  place.  So  precipitately  had 
Tti>poo  been  forced  to  abandon  his  tent  in  the  sultan's 
redoubt,  that  his  silver  sticks,  pikes,  and  mathemati- 
cal instruments,  were  found  scattered  in  the  place. 
The  fort  being  inaccessible  from  the  removal  of  the 
bridge,  the  advanced  party  forced  into  the  town  or  pet- 
tab,  which  had  been  almost  abandoned  for  the  defence 
of  the  batteries.  Here  they  found  27  half-starved  £u« 
ropeans,  loaded  witji  irons,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon. 
Some  of  these  unhappy  men,  who  were  now  relieved, 
bad  been  cruelly  given  op  to  Tippoo  by  Admiral  Sof- 
frein  ^  others  were  deserters,  whom  Tippco,  however, 
had  treated  with  equal  severity. 

The  left  division  of  the  attack,  which  was  command- 
ed by  Lieat.  Col.  Maxwell,  was  destined  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Carigl^aot  hill,  and  from  thence  to  descend 
and  penetrate  into  the  island  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy.  These  objects  were  effected  with  rapidity,  and 
but  little  loss,  except  in  crossing  the  Cavcry,  which  was 
deep  and  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  strongly  defend* 
ed  by  the  enemy's  batteries.  In  crossing  the  stream, 
which  at  this  place  was  neck  deep,  the  ammunition  was 
unavoidably  damaged  j  but  the  troops  pressed  forward 
with  the  bayonet,  and  at  last  joined  the  other  divisions 
who  were  now  assembled  at  the  pettah. 

The  enemy  having  lost  all  their  positions  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  siege  was  to  commence,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  every 'material  object  of 
the  assault  was  secured.  On  the  side  of  the  British,  the 
loss,  though  considerable,  was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  victory,  and  the  disasters  of  the  ene- 
my ;  of  whom,  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  no  less  than 
20,000  had  either  deserted,  or  been  slain  in  the  vari- 
ous conflicts  during  this  night  of  enterprise,  danger,  and 
death. 

On  the  7th,  the  enemy,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  rapiditv 
with  which  their  different  posts  had  been  abaDdoned, 
made  several  attempts  to  recover  them.  Their  efforts 
were  directed  chiefly  to  the  sultan'^  redoubt,  command- 
ed by  Major  Sibbald.  Exposed  to  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  aod  the  batteries  on  the  island,  the  major's  little 
party  defended  the  place  for  the  whole  day  ^  and  bav* 
ing  successfully  repulsed  the  different  assaults  of  the  ene- 
my, they  at  last,  weary  of  the  attempt,  desisted  from 
the  enterprise.  The  endeavour  which  the  sultan's  troops 
made  to  regain  the  pettah,  met  with  a  similar  check } 
and  the  night  of  the  7th  would  have  afforded  some  re- 


pose to  the  army,  had  not  the  mmoor  of  an  intended 
attack  by  Tippoo  during  the  night,  kept  them  on  the 
alert.  That  such  an  attack  had  been  meditated,  there 
was  full  evidence ;  but  both  the  chiefs  and  the  soldiery 
were  so  much  dispirited  by  the  fatal  train  of  events  that 
had  so  rapidly  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty-foor 
hours,  that  they  could  not  be  induced'  to  second  the 
zeal  of  their  sovereign.  During  the  various  conflicts  of 
the  6th  and  7th,  ^the  fatiguca  and  dangers  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  were  severe  ^  and  its  loss  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  was  far  from  being  inconsiderable  (536 
men).  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  acquisitions 
gained  by  this  brilliant  contest  seemed,  however,  to 
compensate  every  sacrifice  that  had  been  made.  It  now 
occupied  the  liueaand  posts  from  which  the  enemy  had 
been  driven ;  and  the  works  which  had  been  so  com* 
pletely  fortified  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  now  be« 
came  lines  of  circomvallation  for  its  attack.  The  troops 
on  tlie  one  side  were  broken  and  dispirited  y  on  the  o- 
ther  they  were  in  perfect  order,  and  animated  with  their 
recent  success.  The  Europeans  in  the  service  of  Tip- 
poo, after  the  disastrous  events  of  the  last  two  days,  now 
despairing  of  his  fortunes,  deserted  to  our  army ;  and 
many  of  them  enlisted  with  the  Mahrattas  $  others  re- 
tired to  the  French  settlements.  After  their  departure, 
the  sultan's  army  never  encamped  in  order,  or  assumed 
a  formidable  appearance.  ty. 

The  British  army,  now  in  possession  of  the  island  and  sod  Scria. 
town  of  Seringapatam,  was  immediately  employed  inft^P*^*** 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  siege  of  the 
fortress  or  citadel.     This  enchanting  island  being  plen^ 
tifully  watered  by  the  Cavcry,  and  a  vast  number  of 
intersecting  canals,  maintains  a  perpetual  verdure:  on 
the  east,  it  is  decorated  by  the  buildings  of  the  fort, 
which  occupies  a  mile  square  ^  on  the  west,  by  the  Laul 
Baug,  containing  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Aly,  adorn-^ 
ed  by  tall  cypresses,  shaded  walks,  with  a  variety  of 
trees,  whose  foliage  and  perennial  verdure  announce  an 
everlasting  spring.     The  mosques  and  religious  build-  ' 
ings  were  converted  into  hospitals  for  the  wounded  and 
sick  'y  and  the  trees,  now  for  the  first  time  assailed  by 
the  axe,  furnished  materials  for  fascines  and  gabions  for 
the  approaching  siege. 

The  prouJ  mind  of  the  sultan  could  not  remain  tran- 
quil, on  seeing  his  beautiful  gardens  and  all  bis  im- 
provements threatened  with  destruction,  by  an  enemy 
who  was  also  preparing  to  deprive  him  of  his  citadel 
and  all  that  remained  of  his  power.'  His  indignation 
was  expressed  by  a  continual  discharge  of  cannon  from 
the  fort,  directed  against  the  island,  the  redoubts,  and 
every  party  of  ours  that  seemed  within  his  reach.  Some 
of  his  shot  ranged  as  far  as  the  camp,  aimed  apparently 
at  head  quarters :  but  the  distance  of  the  several  posts 
was  too  great ;  and  his  ineffectual  cannonade  served  ra- 
ther to  proclaim  the  wrath  of  the  sovereign,  than  ma- 
terially to  annoy  his  enemies. 

Tired  by  these  repeated  efforts,  which  he  saw  were 
vain,  aud  worn  out  by  the  ebullitions  of  bis  own  anger, 
Tippoo  at  last  began  to  meditate  seriously  on  the  neces- 
sity of  a  peace,  the  only  means  by  which  he  conld  ex- 
tricate himself  from  his  perilous  state.  In  order  to 
smooth  the  way  for  his  overtures,  he  previously  liberated 
two  British  officers,  who  had  been  detained  contrary  to 
capitulation  in  Coimbatore  >  these  oflioers,  till  now  the 
victims  of  bis  cruelty,  he  loaded  with  presents,  and  made 
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present  almost  loconcetreable*  Hitherto,  from  being  a 
6cene  of  constant  war  and  bloodsbedy  it  has  not  been 
suffered  to  develope  its  resources. 

"While  the  relative  situatioo  of  the  British  and  Xht 
sultan  were  thus  improTed  by  the  pacification,  the  inte« 
rests  of  oar  allies  were  perhaps  still  more  essentially  be« 
oefited.  The  Mahrattas  have  gained  an  addition  of 
strength  as  well  as  territory,  by  enlarging  their  frontier 
from  Darwar  to  the  Tumbudra  ^  and  the  Nizam  baa 
a»(l  to  the  gained  a  similar  advantage,  being  strengthened  on  the 
allies.  one  side  by  the  same  river,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Sanar.  and  Gungecotta.  *  Both  powers  are  by  their 
position  placed  nearer  the  aid  of  the  British,  to  whom 
they  mast  in  fatare  look  up  for  their  defence  against 
all  their  enemies,  as  well  as  the-aggressions  of  the  My- 
sorean  armies.  Doring  the  seven  years  tranquillity  that 
succeeded  this  memorable  campaign,  the  armies  of  both 
these  powers,  having  no  external  enemy  to  call  forth  their 
exertions,  gradually  relaxed  in  discipline,  and  assumed 
a  still  more  tumultuary  and  unmilitary  appearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  troops  of  Tippoo,  from  his 
unconquerable  hostility  to  the  British  power,  and  from 
the  secret  instigations  of  the  French,  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  preparation,  by  which  their  discipline 
was  improved.  The  influence  of  time,  and  the  re- 
sources of  a  vigorous  government,  gradually  repaired 
the  vast  losses  which  had  been  sustained  during  the 
three  last  campaigns*  The  power  of  the  Mysorean 
court  had  indeed  been  much  impaired,  but  it  bad  lost 
none  of  that  antipathy  and  hatred  against  the  neigh* 
'  bouring  states  by  which  it  had  always  been  distinguish* 
ed. 

Of  all  the  confederated  powers  engaged  in  this  war, 
the  British  derived,  perhaps^  the  smallest  share  of  the 
direct  and  immediate  advantages  which  resulted  from  it. 
The  prize-money  shared  by'  the  army,  although  in* 
ereased  by  the  renunciation  of  the  shares  of  Earl  Corn- 
wall is  and  General  Meadows,  was  not  great  ^  and  the 
territories  that  were  ceded  to  the  India  Company  being 
disunited  and  at  a  distance,  seem  to  have  been  demand- 
ed rather  with  a  view  to  weaken  the  common  enemy 
than  to  add  to  their  resources.  Prior  to  the  year  1 799, 
the  period  oC  the  final  conquest  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  Mysore,  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  the  Mogul  empire  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
populous  and  independent  states,  professing  either  the 
Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  faith.  Among  the  latter,  the 
Nizam  and  the  king  of  Mysore  still  held  the- chief 
rank  ;  while  Qve  powerful  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  adher- 
euts  of  Brahmanism,  occupied  the  first  station  in  the 
former  class. 

Some  of  these  princesi  during  the  former  wars  in 
Hindostau,  bad  individually  arranged  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  against  that  of  Bri- 
tain. These  rival  and  leading  powers  in  Europe,  had 
for  near  a  century  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the 
east,  which  decided  in  some  measure  the  fate  of  Asia. 
The  republican  <;ouncil8,  however,  by  which  the  French 
government  had  been  lately  subverted,  embraced  a 
much  wider  range  in  their  foreign  policy. 

They  attempted  to  form  at  once  all  these  different 

princes   coUectively  into  a  combination,  which   they 

hoped  night  become  the  instrument  of  their  own  ambi* 

tion.      Hence   proceeded   their   warm  professions   of 

/   philanthropy  to  the  natives,  and  their  new-bom  zeal 
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for  improving  their  comlitton,  and  for  rescuing  them     ^nM%! 
from  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  British.     The  ^  ■■■  w  '^ 
same  onperishable  thirst  after  external  conquest  and 
universal  dominion   which   instigated   that   nation    to 
attempt  those  momentous  changes,  which  were  lately 
beheld  in  Europe,  began  to  display  their  violence  in 
the  east,  and  to -characterize  the  whole  of  :he  French       ^g^ 
policy  in  Asia.     Confidential  agents  had  already  been  Rc»tien 
dispersed  over  the  territories  of  these  princes  ;  officers  urn  bitioa  ef 
from  France  had  been  secretly  sent  out  and  appointed  <!><  Frcack 
to  their  armies.     For  se^'eral  years  these  agents  had 
been  sedulously  employed  not  only  in  disciplining  their 
troops,  but  in  promoting  among  the  native  princes  a 
combination  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  British 
government,  and  for  annihilating  throughout  the  pen- 
insula every  power  that   might  be  deemed  hostile  to 
their  own. 

'lliese  schemes  of  ambition,  wild  and  romantic  as 
they  may  seem,  have  been  executed  with  complete 
success  over  almost  one  half  of  Enrope  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  power  of  the  mighty  confederacy 
which  was  projected  in  the  east,  was  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  snbjogate  the  whole  of  India,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  effect  the  steady  co-operation  of  its  members  in 
anv  common  system  of  policy.  A  cloiier  view  of  it  will 
evince  its  power  and  efficiency  for  the  execution  of  the 
most  extensive  plans  even  of  French  ambition. 

The  Mahratta  empire,  by  being  properly  consoli- 
dated, must  of  itself  command  an  immense  force. 
Stretching  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsu- 
la, from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  hanks  of  the  Indos^ 
its  population  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than  forty 
millions  of  souls ;  while  its  known  se venue  has  been 
found  to  amount  to  seventeen  millions  sterling..  These 
resources,  however  ample,  it  must  be  noticed,  are  far 
more  efficient  in  India  than  in  Europe ;  they  have 
there  been  found  by  actual  experiment,  adequate  to  the 
establishment  and  constant  maintenance  of  an  army  of 
upwards  of  300,000  men.  Nor  has  tlie  progress  of  the 
French  emissaries  in  communicating  European  tactics 
to  this  immense  force,  been  at  all  inadequate  to  the 
vast  schemes  of  their  policy,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking;  many  battalions  in  the  service  of  the 
Peshwa  and  of  Holkar,  but  more  especially  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Scindiah,  have  been  found  in  a  state  of 
discipline  that  might  have  been  deemed  creditable  in 
most  European  armies.  Among  the  troops  of  this  lat- 
ter prince,  the  brigade  of  General  Perron  has  long  been 
distinguished  by  a  system  of  tactics  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  British  Sepoys ;  it  consists  of  about  40,000 
men,  who  are  regularly  regimented  and  brigaded,  and 
as  completely  clothed  and  accoutred  as  the  British 
troops.  The  pay  of  this  force  is  regularly  issued,  a 
rare  occurrence  in  India ;  and  while  in  the  field,  iu 
operations  are  sustained  by  a  well  appointed  artillery, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  40  pieces  of  ordnance. 

To  the  charge  of  this  favourite  portion  of  his  army 
Scindiah  has  for  some  time  past  committed  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  the  custody  of  the  venerable  but 
unfortunate  Shah  AJlom }  a  monarch  who,  it  is  said, 
has  reached  the  uncommon  period  of  90  years ;  and 
who»  it  would  appear,  is  more  wasted  and  broken  down^ 
by  an  unexampled  load  of  calamity,  than  by  either  the 
weight  or  feebleness  of  his  singular  age.  The  forcibla 
restraints  to  which  this  unhappy  prince  has  for  many 
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yean  been  sabjeeted,  easily  enabled  the  French'  party 
among  Scindiab't  troops  to  wrest  from  him  the  sanction 
of  the  imperial  name,  and  the  semblance  at  least  of  le- 
gitimate authority ;  a  matter  of  some  moment,  as  it 
served  to  screen  the  progress  of  usurpation.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  almost  in 
the  presence  of  the  dethroned  emperor,  that  the  projects 
of  French  ambition  seemed  to  tend  to  maturity  with  the 
roost  steady  and  rapid  course.  Considerable  advances 
bad  already  been  made  towards  the  forms^l  cession  of 
the  important  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi  to  the 
French  government,  and  towards  their  final  onion  with 
that  distant  kingdom. 

Fortunately  for  the  independence  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  and  the  safetv  of  the  British  empire,  that 
nobleman  who  at  this  critical  period  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  government  of  India  possessed  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  views  of  the  French 
nation.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lesly  in  the  east,  his  innate  penetration,  and  unwearied 
industry  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  Indian  politics, 
dMr  ^naibled  him  to  dbcover  the  whole  range  and  extent  of 
those  plans  of  hostility  which  the  French  had  medi- 
tated in  Asia*  He  was  folly  apprised  of  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  )  and  with  equal  promptitpde  and  energy  he  em- 
ployed the  whole  resources  of  its  power  in  order  to  avert 
or  repel  the  danger. 

It  was,  however,  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan  that 
the  impatience  and  activity  of  French  intrigue  first 
compelled  him  to  meet  actual  hostility  in  the  field  :  an 
insurrection  of  the  French  officers  there  had  wrested 
from  the  Nizam  the  whole  authority  over  his  army, 
and  in  (act,  had  already  converted  that  faithful  and 
peaceable  ally  of  the  British  into  an  open  enemy.  By 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  movenlent  of  a  smalt  part  of 
onr  army,  that  had  been  prepared  for  this  purpose,  these 
officers  were  all  suddenly  apprehended,  and  the  allegi- 
ance of  the  Nizam,  and  the  subordination  of  bis  army, 
vrere  almost  instantaneously  restored.  This  first  act  of 
the  marquis  Wellesly,  though  scarcely  heard  of  in  En- 
rope,  certainly  augured  favourably  of  his  government ; 
for  it  not  only  paved  the  way  to  his  subsequent  success 
against  the  Mysore,  but  from  its  promptitude  and  de- 
cision it  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  meri- 
torious measures  of  his  whole  adminimation. 

The  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Mysore,  for  his  former 
losses  and  defeats,  had  not  sufiisred  him  to  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment of  tranquillity  after  the  late  pacification  (o).  Ho 
had  in  fact  been  raising  up  a  Mohammedan  confe- 
deracy, which  was  to  consist  of  the  grand  seignior,  the 
Persian  chiefs,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  the  Nizam ;  and 
was  intended  for  a  purpose,  no  less  splendid  in  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful,  than  the  extirpation,  not  only  of  the 
British,  but  of  all  the  enemies  of  Islamism  throughout 
Hindostan.  The  ^rmy  of  this  prince  was  folly  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field,  but  the  fortunate  event  that  has 
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just  been  related,  had  deprived  him  of  the  co-operation     in.iiH. 
of  the  Nizam,  his  nearest,  and  therefore  his  most  effi- 
cient ally. 

Tb^  native  princes  of  In4ia  are  in  general  far  more 
prompt  in  imbibing  resentment,  and  In  learning  maxims 
of  hostility  against  their  neighbours,  than  cautious  or 
prudent  in  their  application.    Their  French  instructors 
were  also,  at  this  period,  so  much  intoxicated  with  the 
new  form  which  their  own  government  in  Europe  had    ' 
assumed,^ that  they  had  instituted  a  society,  in  the  ca- 
pital of  Mysore,  for  the  romantic  purpose  of  spreading* 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality  among  the  despots 
and  slaves  of  Asia.     The  sovereign  of  Mysore  himself 
was  easily  persuaded  to  become  an  honorary  member 
of  this  institution,  where  he  appeared  among  its  associ- 
ates under  the  name  of  Cttrxen  Tippoo^  an  appellation 
perhaps  the  most  awkward  and  incongruous  that  had 
ever  been  assumed  by  an  eastern  despot.     The  wild 
and  frantic  orisons  that  were  daily  poured  forth  in  this 
club,  in  favour  of  an  imaginary  liberty,  were  constant- 
ly accompanied  with  sentiments  of  detestation,  and  vows 
of  eternal  hostility,  against  the  British  government  ^ 
its  forces  were  therefore  instantly  prepared  and  march- 
ed into  the  field  to  meet  an  aggression,  which  there 
had  been  so  little  care  taken  to  conceal.    Past  expert*' 
ence  bad  taught  the  British  officers  to  avoid  the  pursuit 
of  a  native  army  in  its  rapid  and  discursive  evolutions 
in  the  field  \  the  British,  therefore,  marched  directly  to- 
wards the  capital  of  the  enemy,  which  fell,  but  not  till 
two  decided  victories  had  been  obtained  without  its 
walls,  and  also  an  obstinate  defence  had  been  made  in      183 
the  interior  of  the  city.   In  this  last  conflict  (e),  which  Fall  of 
was  maintained  by  both  the  assailants  and  the  natives  ^P^P?? 
with  equal  valour  and  obstinacy,  much  blood  was  >pilt,^|^J^' 
and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  were  lost,  among  the 
rest  that  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whose  body  was  found, 
after  long  search,  among  heaps  of  the  slain,  where  he 
had  fallen  nobly  defending  the  last  bulwark  of  his  king- 
dom, and  where,  however  ntifortunate  he  may  be  deem- 
ed in  other  respect?,  he  at  last  met  with  a  fate  not  un-  . 
worthy  of  his  bravery. 

By  the  pacification  at  Hyderabad,  the  fall  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  Mo- 
hammedan branch  of  the  grand  confederacy,  which 
the  French  had  raised  against  the  British  power  in  In- 
dia, was  completely  broken  and  finally  destroyed.  For 
although  the  few  remaining  adherents  of  the  deceased 
monarch  made 'some  desperate  efforts  for  the  restoration 
of  his  family,  these  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  acti- 
vity and  vigilance  of  those  British  officers  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  conquered  country  (f).  The 
campaign  against  the  Mysore  was,  therefore,  completed 
by  a  signal  act  of  justice,  as  creditable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  as  the  late  brilliant  successes  had  been 
honourable  to  the  British  arms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
vanquished  territory  was  restored  to  the  rajah  of  My- 
sore, and  his  ancient  family  again  monnted  that  throne, 
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(d)  Efiected  by  Marquis  Comwallis. 

(e)  This  memorable  attack  was  led  by  General  Baird,  Who  bad  been  for  three  years  confined  in  a  dungeon 
by  the  tyrant. 

(f)  Particularly  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesly,  who-  signalized  himself  by  the  defeat  of  Doondea  Waugb,  the  moH 
steady  adherent  of  Tippoo. 
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ft'otn  whicb  ihpy  bad  Uen  drifcn  by  t|i«  trMcbery  wai 
usurpation  of  lippoo  add  his  father:  nor  did  the  ven« 
geHHce  of  the  Britishi  though  hurled  with  such  d«« 
■tructive  rapidity  against  the  most  formidabla  aad  in* 
veterate  of  all  their  enemies,  prevent  them  from  afford- 
ing sympathy  and  relief  to  the  surviving  family  of  th« 
Mysorean  ki,ngs}  ampie  endowments  yre^  set  apart  for 
their  si^^pport,  which  th«y  still  continue  to  enjoy,  with 
perhaps  equal  comfort,  and  certainly  with  greater  se- 
curity, than  in  the  mo^t  prosperous  daja  of  llle  fortunes 
of  their  house. 

This  train  of  important  and  successful  evenU  took 
place  during  tbe  short  space  of  only  a  few  montbs  aftef 
the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Wellesly,  and  tbey  cer- 
tainly entitled  his  administratiop  to  rank  with  tke  most 
active  and  brilliant  that  had  ever  beea  displayed  by  any 
governor  of  lodia  ^  according,  however,  to  his  views 
of  tbe  state  of  that  country,  he  must  have  regarded  his 
labours  as  scarcely  half  Bnished.  He  saw  tbe  immense 
power  of  the  Mahratta  empire  still  remaining  net  only 
unbroken,  but  daily  increasing,  and  consolidating  under 
the  active  and  unceasing  operation  pf  Freod^  iskfluence* 
A  French  state,  as  already  noticed,  of  large  extent 
and  formidable  power,  had  been  firamed  by  tbe  succes- 
sive labours  of  Generals  de  Bpyne  and  Perron,  around 
tbe  capital  of  Xndia*  This  nascent  power  the  all-de* 
vburing  ambition  of  the  new  emperor  had  already 
grasped  as  a  rich  prixe,  and  its  destruction  became, 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  our  empire 
in  lodiat  since  amidst  all  the  multiplied  aggressions  of 
his  neigbbouiii,  the  usurper  bad  uniformly  distinguished 
the  British  nation  as  the  marked  though  perhaps  not 
the  ultimate  object  of  his  hostility* 

The  reduction  of  a  ho>itile  power  so  immediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  possessions,  might  certainly  have 
justified  a  war ;  bi^t  aano  actual  aggression  had  yet  been 
comn^itt/ed  in  that  quarter,  it  was  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  peninsula  that  the  marquis  of  Wellesly  was  again 
first  called  upon  for  the  active  support  of  the  interesta 
of  his  government :  the  danger  became  at  once  pressing 
and  immediate  by  the  usurpation  of  the  whole  M«hrat- 
ta  power  by  a  single  chief}  and  the  cause  of  the  fugitive 
was  identined  with  our  own. 
Nobalnnce  The  politics  of  India  were  never  so  refined,  or  con- 
•f  power  side  rate,  as  to  adfiiit  of  a,  balancing  system*  b^  whicb 
the  overgrown  power  of  any  individual  state  might 
be  prevented  from  endangering  tlie  independence  of 
the  rest*  Hardly  any  circumstance  of  oammon  danger 
hfift  ever,  been  deemed  sufficiently  urgent,  to  unite  th« 
native  princes  in  th?  defence  of  tlie  country  even  against 
foreign  invasion.  I)uring  the  contest  between  the  Bri- 
tisb  and  tbe  king  of  Mysore,  the  Nbilirattas  obaerved  a 
suspicious  neutrality ;  they  gazed  on  the  combatants  with 
an  indifference  that  bordered  on  fatuity  *,  and  wbiek 
strongly  foreboded  the  dissplntion  of  their  state.  After 
tl^e  fall. qf  that  kingdom>  their  empire  actually  fell  into 
a  state  of  s^narchy  that  demanded  the  otost  prompt 
measures  of  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the  British  ter- 
ritories, and  those  of  its  allies,  which  lay  around  its 
frontiers.  The  constitution  of  their  empire,  originally 
ill  constructed  and  undefined,  had  lately  been  radically 
cbanged*  The  anqieot  rajahs  qf  Satarah,  wlm  bad 
originally  laid  the  foundation  of  its  power,  and  ex- 
tended its  inflneiicq  over  the  peninsula  with  such  nn« 
cxampled  rapidity,  had  gradually  sunk  from  the  rank 
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of  sovereigns  to  imbeeUity,    and,   owing  to  tbe  per*     in^i^ 
sonal  ambition  of  their  servants,  fell  into  a  station,  if        ^  iJ 
not  of  abolute  privacy,  at  least  of  complete  insignifi- 
cance. 

Their  ministers,  already  become  hereditary  in  their 
offices,  and  too  powerful  for  eontreut,  had  sufficient 
influence  to  remove  tbe  seat  of  government  from  Sa- 
tarah, and  to  coniititttte  tbe  town  of  Foooah  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  There,  removed  from  tbe  eyes  of  iha 
princes,  they  no  longer  deigned  to  presenre  further  al- 
legiance, than  tbe  semblanoe  of  delegated  power ;  they 
accordingly  retained  tbe  appellation  of  Peshwa,  but 
compelled  the  subordinate  members  of  tbe  confederacy 
to  acknowledge  them  as  the  legitimate  organ  of  the 
whole  executive  power  of  tbe  state,  whether  civil  or 
military.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible,  accurately 
to  define  either  tbe  rights  or  the  power  attached  to 
the  Peshwa,  after  his  being  acknowledged  represen- 
tative of  the  supreme  head  of  tbe  empire.  Tbe  ex- 
lent  of  bis  prerogatives  seema  to  have  varied  at  di& 
(erent  times,  according  to  tbe  personal  talents  and  an^ 
bilion  of  each  incumbent  in  tbe  exercise  of  this  recent 
power. 

Bajee  Kaei»  tbe  present  Peshwa,  from  that  imbecility 
and  indolenoe  which  in  Asia  ia  so  often  attached  to 
bigb  stations,  bad  devoWedi  upon  ia£rrior  agents  almost 
the  whole  of  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  His 
power  had  frequently  been  disputed  or  controlled; 
he  bad  at  different  times  nearly  become  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  the  suborduiata  eliiefc ;  and,  at  the  period 
now  under  review,  though  defended  by  Scindiab,  bo 
had  been  completely  defeated  by  Holkar^s  troops, 
and  obliged  to  flee  for  secority  beyond,  the  limits  of  bis 
own  dominions. 

The  danger  to  the  Bcitjsb  possessinas,  and  those  ef 
their  allies,  became  ptMsiog  and  immediate,  from  tbia 
usurpation  of  almost  the  whole  Mabratta  power  by  the 
hands  of  a  single. chieftain}  and  the  cause  of  the  Peshwa 
thus  became  identified  wiUi  thai  of  oar  India  govern- 
ment* 

A  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between  tbe  India 
Company  and  tbe  Peabwa,  was  therefore  drawn  up  at 
the  earnet  solicitation  of  that  prince,  and  waa  finally 
ratified  at  Bassein,  where  be  Imd  fted  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  Holkar  for  protection.  By  this  iastrnment,  it 
was  stipulated,  that  lie  should  be  restored  to  hia  domini- 
ons^ and  to  the  exercise  of  bia  legitimate  authority,  on 
condition  of  his  maintaining  for  the  defenct^of  histcr^ 
riteries,  and  at  his  own  exjMnee,  a  brigi|de  of  British 
troops  f  which  it  waa  at  first  agreed  sbobld  consist  of 
60OQ,  but  afterwarda  tbe  numhef  was  increased  to 
X  0,000  men. 

The  terms  of  this  convention  werene  sooner  arranged^ 
than  tbe  British   army,  under  Sir  Artbur  Wdlesly, 
marched  towards  Peonah  with  that  promptitude  and  deci- 
sioQ  which  have  always  distinguished  the  servicei  of  tliis       ,  g  ^ 
valuable  officer.     The  rapidity  of  bis  movements,  and  Poon^  t^ 
bis  unexpected  advance,  saved  the  capital  from  destruc-^^»*       ^ 
tion  'f  for  the  troops  of  Holkar,  who  had  continued  to 
pillage  the  city,  since  it  fell  into  their  possession,  had  at 
last  resolved  to  finish  tbe  catastrophe,  by  setting  it  on 
fire.    Alarme;d,  however,  bji  tba  sadden  approach  of 
the  British  army,  tbey  fled  from  the  place  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation,  and  scan  itfter  abandoned  the  ter- 
ritory of  Poonah.    Boom  waa  tbns.  n^ade  for  tbe  peace- 
able 
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able  rettoratiOD  of  the  deposed  sovereign;  and  the  Pesh* 
wa,  when  he  afterwards  arrived,  was  received  by  his 
subjects,  not  merely  with  sabmission  and  qnietness,  but 
with  every  mark  of  the  sincerest  joy  and  satisfaction. 
Daring  his  absence  the  inhabitants  had  been  subjected 
to  tlie  »everest  forms  of  military  execution;  and  forced  to 
submit  to  the  various  exactionsof  a  chief  the  roost  needy, 
desperate,  and  rapacious,  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  preda« 
lory  bands  of  his  countrymen.  When,  therefore,  they 
again  beheld  their  lawful  sovereign,  thfty  greeted  his  re- 
turn by  salutes  from  all  the  forts  io  his  kingdom,  and  testi- 
fied their  joy,  by  illuminations  on  the  tops  and  acclivitiet 
of  the  hills  tbrooghout  the  whole  vicinity  of  Poonah. 

Thus  far  the  measures  of  the  governor  of  India 
wore  an  aspect  of  consistency  and  vigour,  whicli  au- 
gured well  in  favour  of  their  ultimate  success.  The 
justice  of  his  interference  at  this  time,  to  check  tfaa 
overgrown  power  of  an  aspiring  adversary,  and  to 
suetonr  the  distrese  of  a  fallen  prince,  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  such  as  are  versant  in  the  politics  of  In- 
dia :  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  since  all  the  Mahratta  princes 
exercised  the  right  of  making  treaties  themselves,  tbst 
the  same  privilege  belonged  to  the  head  of  the  empire, 
According  to  these  views,  the  defensive  treaty  of 
Basseio  was  not  only  avowed  by  the  parties,  but  freely 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  chiefis,  who  explicitly 
declared,  that  it  contained  no  stipulations  injurious 
either  to  the  principles  of  their  constitution,  or  to  the 
just  rights  of  any  member  of  the  Mabratta  confederacy* 
On  the  other  hand,  its  advantages  were  sufficiently  ob* 
vioQS.  It  had  the  immediate  effect  of  restoring  a  depo- 
sed prince  to  his  throne,  and  to  the  exercise  of  bi^  ac- 
knowledged rights,  as  well  as  of  checking  a  dangerona 
vsorpation.  It  detached  from  the  influence  of  French 
coaacfis  a  very  important  branch  of  the  Mabratta  con- 
federacy, and  therefore  coincided  with  the  general 
tendencfy  and  spirit  of  the  Britisfa  policy  in  the  esst. 

But  the  power  of  the  Peshws,  and  the  predominant 
rights  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  were  at* 
tacbed  to  his  office,  had,  as  was  already  noticed,  be- 
cmne  a  grand  objeet  of  ambition  among  the  more  con- 
ftiderable  chiefs.  Scindtah  had  for  many  years  labour- 
ed to  gain  an  ascendency  at  the  court  of  Poonak,  and 
on  some  occasions  actually  possessed  a  powerful  infla« 
ence  on  ita  councils.  Rsgojee  Boonsla  had,  from  fa- 
mily connection,  some  grounds  for  the  advancement  of 
his  own  claims  to  this  office  ',  while  Holkar  had  lately, 
by  the  fortune  of  war,  had  the  whole  authority  placed 
within  bb  grasp,  and  in  the  name  of  Am  rut  Hao,  bro« 
tber  to  the  Peshwa,  bad  actually  begun  to  exercise  its 
diffeirnt  prerogatives. 

The  final  deprivation  of  these  chiefs,  of  so  fair  an 
m  of  the  object  of  ambition  as  the  general  controul  of  the  whole 
fhntta  Mabratta  empire,  seemed  to  reproach  their  indolence 
and  want  of  ambition  ;  and  the  nearer  they  considered 
ita  attainment,  the  stronger  the  jealotfsy  and  disap- 
pointaaent  wbich  its  loss  occasioned.  The  deep  resent* 
nient  thus  excited  among  these  chiefs,  though  nnac- 
knossledged  by  themselves,  was  the  true  cause  of  that 
open  hostility  wbich  tliey  were  now  about  to  commence 
against  the  British  power.  Thus  impelled  by  tbe 
Btrong  eUMtions  of  disappointed  ambition,  Scindiah  and 
the  rajah  of  Nagpora  entered  into  a  close  engagement 
to  firostrate  the  arrangemeBta  lately  stipulated  by  thm 
treaty  of  Basseio.    In  order  to  cxecata  this  purpose. 
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each  chief  set  on  foot  a  large  army,  which  was  marched 
from  different  quarters  to  a  point  of  union,  bordering 
on  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  an  ally  of  tbe  Indian 
company. 

^  This  menacing  position  they  maintained  for  a  eon- 
siderable  time,  in  order  to  complete  their  own  prepara* 
tions,  and  the  more  effectually  to  urge  Holkar  to  join 
their  confederacy  ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to  aban« 
don  it  by  the  strongeftt  remonstrances  of  our  govern* 
ment  against  military  preparations  so  onnecessary  for 
their  own  defence,  and  in  a  situation  so  incompatible 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  British  allies.  How* 
ever  unwilling  the  marquis  of  Wellesly  might  be  to 
hazard  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  Briti»h  empire 
in  tbe  east  by  entering  into  a  contest  with  these  power* 
ful  chiefs,  whose  dominions  actually  stretched  ortt 
more  than  one-half  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  be  had 
however  no  alternative  left  him.  The  full  and  posi- 
tive information  which  he  bad  from  vario<|s  sources  ob- 
tained, of  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  the  hostilities  that 
bad  for  some  time  past  been  meditated,  was  now  con- 
firmed by  the  menaces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  actual 
preparations  that  he  had  made  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. He  foresaw  the  dangerous  crisis  which  was 
now  so  near  at  hand;  and  the  holloir  professions  of 
friendship  which  were  constantly  sent  in  reply  to  bis 
remonstrances,  did  not  for  a  moment  prevent  him  from 
bringing  forward  the  whole  resources  of  his  government 
to  defeat  their  enterprises. 

A  combination  of  the  Mabratta  empire,  so' extensife  Armies^ teat 
and  powerful  as  that  now  formed  by  the  confederates,  againtt 
bad  never  hitherto  been  brought  into  action  against  the  ^^ 
British  power ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  also,  that 
a  system  of  defence,  equally  prompt,  vigorous,  and  com* 
prehensive,  was  nevf  r  planned  by  any  former  governor 
of  British  India.  Five  different  armies,  each  of  con* 
siderable  force,  were  speedily  prepared,  brought  into 
the  field,  and  ready  to  invade  the  vast  territory  of  lb4 
enemy,  nearly  at  the  same  period  of  time.  The  value 
of  the  previous  arrangements  that  had  been  forme  A 
with  tbe  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa,  particularly  the  sub- 
sidiary treatieg,  was  now  di<<rinctly  felt.  By  them  tha 
British  army  was  enabled  to  proceed  through  lh6 
friendly  territories  of  allied  chiefs,  to  the  very  bottnibl- 
ry  of  the  Mabratta  dominions,  where  it  was  joined  by 
a  large  subsidiary  force  both  from  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah,  which  materially  promoted  the  success  of  tha 
campaign.  The  marquis  thus  was  enabled  to  attack 
the  extensive  dominions  of  the  enemy,  from  almost 
every  assailable  point,  by  an  effort  almost  simultaneous. 
On  the  south  they  were  invaded  by  a  powerful  divi- 
sion of  the  Madras  army  under  Sir  Anbar  Wellesly  ; 
in  Guzerat,  on  tha  west,  by  Colonel  Murray,  and  a 
strong  defacbment  of  the  Bombay  troops ;  a  similar  ef« 
fi>rt  was  also  made  by  General  Lake  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Scindiah*s  dominions,  where  the  naia 
strength  of  bis  army  was  stationed  in  oonjonction  with 
the  celebrated  brigade  of  General  Perron.  On  the 
east,  in  Bundelcund,  the  same  system  of  attack  wae 
pursued,  where  tha  adherents  of  the  confederacy,  Ali 
Mohammed  and  Himnut  Bahaudar,  were  overpowereil 
and  dispersed.  During  the  execution  of  all  these  ope- 
rations, tbe  provinces  of  Balasoie  and  Cvttaak  were 
wrested  from  the  rajab  of  Nagpore,  by  tbo  immediate 
direction  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  go?enMir-gCBe- 
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lal  bimiteir  who  bad  planned  and  combined  all  these 
ftauItB  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  accuracy  which 
secured  their  uniform  success,  and  which  has  proved  as 
creditable  to  his  own  talents  as  the  prompt  execution 
of  his  plans  has  been  honourable  to  our  Indian  armies. 
But  the  circumstance  which  appears  most  signally  to 
have  promoted  the  success  of  this  eventful  campaign^ 
was  tli6  ample  and  unrestricted  authority  which  was 
conferred  on  the  different  commanders  carrying  on  their 
operations  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government. 
It  was  thus  these  officers  were  enabled  to  meet  every 
new  exigency  by  the  unrestrained  application  of  all 
their  resources,  and  to  surmount  or  evade  unforeseen 
difficulties,  as  they  happened  to  arise,  by  the  immediate 
exercise  of  discretionary  power.  The  unexampled  ra-' 
pidity  of  our  victories,  and  vast  extent  of  the  conquests 
that  were  made  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months^ 
must  be  in  some  measure  also  ascribed  to  that  just  tri- 
bute of  commendation  which  was  so  impartially  and 
liberally  bestowed  oo  the  officers  and  troops  after  their 
hard-fought  battles.  This  approbation,  equally  merited 
and  useful,  inspired  the  army  with  a  just  conbdence  iii 
its  own  strength,  and  preserved  among  the  troops  un« 
common  alacrity  amidst  their  fatigues  and  danger. 

The  strong  partiality  which  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
ly  must  have  naturally  felt  for  the  brilliant  services  of 
bis  brother,  on  no  occasion  prevented  him  from  dis- 
cerning the  merits  of  other  officers,  and  from  conferr 
riRg  on  them  their  just  share  of  applause.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Delhi,  he  expresses  his  sense  of  the 
services  of  General  Lake  and  his  army  in  the  following 
spirited  and  patriotic  terms  in  his  general  orders  to  the 
troops.  He  observes,  that  ''  on  reviewing  the  rapid 
successes  obtained  by  our  arms  within  the  short  space  of 
a  few  months,  every  loyal  subject  of  the  British  empire 
must  be  animated  with  the  most  zealous  emotions  of  just 
pride  and  national  triumph.  I  have  already  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration  with  which 
I  contemplated  the  conduct  of  his  excellency  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  his  army,  in  the  action  of  the  29th 
of  August,  and  in  the  gallant  assault  of  the  fortress  of 
Ally  Gbur  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  decisive 
victory  gained  on  the  nth,  in  the  battle  of  Delhi,  jus- 
tifies the  firm  confidence  I  reposed  in  the  bravery,  per- 
severance, and  discipline  of  the  army,  and  in  the  skill, 
judgment,  and  invincible  intrepidity  of  their  illustrious 
commander.  The  glory  of  that  day  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  recorded  triumph  of  the  British  arms  in  India  $ 
and  is  attended  by  every  circumstance  calculated  to 
elevate  the  fame  of  British  valour,  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  British  humanity,  and  to  secure  the  stability 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  east.*' 

The  bravery  of  Sir  A.  Wellesly  and  his  army,  their 
acliievements  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Assye  and 
Argaum  in  the  Deccan,  were  not  less  conspicuous ;  nor 
were  the  general  merits  of  this  officer  less  worthy  of 
those  liberal  and  manly  encomiums  which  he  received 
from  the  marqgis.  Both  commanders  enjoyed  the  ap- 
probation of  4heir  sovereign,  and  received  from  him 
thos^  honours  which  are  the  reward  of  valour.  Fortu- 
nately too  for  the  interests  of  the  British  empire,  assail- 
ed at  this  period  by  the  most  inveterate  of  all  its  ene- 
mies, the  solid  advantages  resulting  from  those  well 
contested  battles  were  not  inferior  .to  the  tplendou:  of 
their  achievement. 


Their  immediate  conseqaeooet  were   the  defeat  of    laduu 
the  combined  armies  of  the  confederate  chie& ;   and, '  ■    ^  '^ 
from  the  loss  of  their  artillery,  an  irreparable  blow,  to      \^^ 
their  strength  and  resources  throughout  the  whole  ofT^^*^^'' 
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tlie  Deccan.  Ihese  prosperous  restitta  were,  no  doubt,  ^k^j^ 
aided  and  accelerated  by  the  auspicious  progress  of  the 
army  at  all  the  different  points  from  which  it  invaded 
the  Mahratta  empire.  Soon  after  these  succeitoet,  the 
French  officers  attached  to  Scindiah's  army,  after  ha- 
ving quarrelldd  with  the  native  sirdara  and  with  each 
other,  abandoned  the  service  of  that  chief :  after  the 
example  of  Pen'on  their  principal  partizan,  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  protection  of  the  British  commander,  who 
suffered  them  to  retire  with  whatever  property  they  had 
acquired,  and  had  been  able  to  bring  away. 

Thus  the  grand  fabric  of  French  power  which  that 
nation  had  been  anxiously  raising  up,  with  the  assu- 
med sanction  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  more 
efficient  support  of  the  Mahratta  power,  was  at  last 
broken  down,  and  completely  destroyed  throughout  the 
whole  of  India.  The  conquest  of  Balasore  and  Cat  tack 
by  Colonel  Harcourt  seemed  well  calculated  to  prevent 
its  future  renovation  ;  for  it  connected  the  two  piesi- 
deneies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  united  the  British 
territories  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Coromandet 
coast,  where  they  now  present  an  unbroken  and  hostile 
frontier  against  every  inroad  from  the  shore,  and  form 
a  barrier  against  the  introduction  of  French  supplies, 
and  officers  to  discipline  the  armies  of  every  inimical 
power. 

The  strong  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army  onder 
Colonel  Murray,  though  engaged  in  enterprises  appa- 
rently less  splendid,  were  equally  serviceable  in  promo- 
ting the  important  results  of  the  campaign.  This  offi- 
cer not  only  defended  the  coast  and  British  territory  in 
that  quarter,  and  those  of  our  ally  the  Goickar  rajah  ; 
but  he  also  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Broach,  Powan-^ 
ghur,  and  other  posts  of  importance.  Thus,  in  every 
quarter  of  this  extended  warfare,  was  the  British  cause 
triumphant  ;-^on  the  shores  of  Guzei^t  and  Balasore, 
on  the  mountains  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  plains  of 
Delhi,  her  banners  were  supported  with  equal  energjr 
and  spirit }  and  victory  everywhere  continued  steadily 
to  follow  them. 

In  tbe  space  of  a  few  months,  a  rapid  succession  of 
events  had  taken  place,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
change  completely  the  relative  condition  of  the  British 
empire,  and  the  different  powers  of  India.  Its  power 
was  enlarged  \  and  its  ascendency  among  the  neigh- 
bouring states  was  without  controul.  Seven  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  ^ 
their  armies  routed  and  dispersed.  Eight  fortresses  had 
been  reduced,  either  by  siege  or  by  escalade.  The 
mighty  strength  of  the  French  and  Mahratta  confede- 
racy had  been  suddenly  crushed  througbout  a  territory 
extending  over  1000  miles  square.  What  seemed,  how- 
ever, uf  no  less  importance,  in  these  warlike  times,  and 
in  the  critical  situation  of  the  British  empire,  then  at- 
tacked and  threatened  with  invasion,  by  its  most  power- 
ful and  inveterate  enemy  in  Europe  j  her  military  re- 
putation was  heightened  \  the  laurels  she  had  lately  ga- 
thered in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  refreshed  ^  and  she  en- 
joyed a  satisfactory  proof,  that  amidst  increasing  luxury 
and  imminentdanger,  no  portion  of  the  enterprise  and 
valour  of  bar  armies  bad  been  lost.  Nor  is  it  to  be  £or-« 
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Tadia^  gotten  that  all  her  late  victories  In  the  east,  bad  been 
obtained  over  troops  not  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  lodian  armies.  They  bad  been  disciplined  by  Eu- 
ropean officers,  and  led  with  intrepidity  and  skill.  Tho 
proficiency  they  had  made  in  European  tactics  ivas  so 
great,  that  during  the  action  at  Assye,  the  Mahrattas 
made  no  less  than  five  different  changes  of  position,  and 
sustained  on  the  same  day  an  eqpal  number  of  assaults, 
before  they  yielded  the  contest.  It  was  by  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  alone,  that  they  were  at  last  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  guns;  100  of  wbich  were  taken  on  tbe 
field  of  battle,  by  an  army  scarce  amounting  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  number  of  that  which  Jthey  had,  with  sucb. 
singular  bravery,  driven  from  tbe  field. 

The  Mahratta  confederacy  being  finally  subdued, 
a  peac9  was  concluded  between  the  India  Company, 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and  the  Berar  rajah,  in  January 
l8o4«  Tbe  short  period  of  tranquillity  that  succeeded 
this  event  was  speedily  interrupted  by  Holkar,  another 
powerful  chief,  whose  expnlsion  of  the  Peshwa  bad 
originally  occasionfd  the  war*  This  prince,  though 
be  kept  aloof  from  the  confederacy  of  bis  couqtrymen^. 
with  an  indifierence  which  seemed  to  argue  at  once  k. 
deficiency  of  patriotism  and  a  want  of  sound  policy,. 
was,  nevertheless,  found  to  maintain  the  contest  for 
l^is  independence  with  far  greater  skill  and  bravery 
than  any  prince  whom  the  British  arms  had  opposed 
in  India* 

The  power  and  resources  of  Holkar  had  gradually 
been  increased,  like  that  of  the  other  chiefs,  by  the  in« 
trodoctioQ  of  European  officers  into  his  army,  and  by 
an  improved  system  of  discipline  which  was  thus  esta* 
blisbed.  Thus  formidable  itself,  his  power  was  render- 
ed almost  inassailable,  from  the  nature  of  his  country, 
wbich  is  uncommonly  mountainous,  and,  during  the 
rains,  impassable  from  jungles  and  morasses.  His  skill 
in  maintaining  the  predatory  warfare,  so  congenial  to 
a  Mahratta  army,  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
chiefs  ^  whose  experience  had  so  fully  taught  him  the 
danger  of  risking  any  regular  engagement  with  Euro- 
pean troops.  Thus,  although  his  territories  were  invade 
ed  on  all  sides  by  detachments  of  tbe  company's  forces, 
he  constantly  eluded  their  attacks;  and  by  the  singular 
rapidity  of  bis  movements,  he  was  enabled  suddenly  to 
assemble  almost  bis  whole  force,  and  overpower  whatever 
detachments  he  might  find  at  a  distance  from  support. 
In  this  situation,  the  troops  under  Colonel  Monson  were 
surprised.  This  officer  had  marched  against  his  capi- 
tal Indoor,  in  concert  with  Colonel  Murray,  who  had 
reached  the  place  from  Bombay,  and  captured  it  with- 
out much  opposition*  His  less  fortunate  coadjutor, 
however,  after  being  betrayed  by  his  guides  and  de- 
serted by  a  part  of  his  troo{)S,  was  attacked  by  a  supe- 
rior force  under  Holkar  himself,  before  which  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  towards  Agra,  through  a  country  im- 
passable from  the  rains,  and  destitute  of  provisions.  Af- 
ter several  disastrous  conflicts,  during  a  retreat  of  seven 
weeks,  wbich  degenerated  into  a  flight,  the  greater 
part  of  his  guns,  and  the  whole  of  the  baggage  and  mi« 
fitary  stores,  were  lost*  A  few  only  of  the  troops  reach* 
ed  Agra  at  midnight,  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress ; 
the  greater  part  bad  been  overtaken  in  their  flighty 
and  were  either  massacred,  or  cruelly  mutilated,  by 
their  ferocious  pursuers* 
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equally  unsuccessful  In  an  attack  which  he  had  planned 
agaiust  a  strong  post  in  the  interior :  he  failed  in  tbe 
attempt,  and  soon  after  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived. It  was  in  Bundelcund,  and  the  country  of  the 
Rohillas,  that  Holkar  received  the  mobt  considerable- 
checks,  wbich  produced  a  reverse  of  fortune.  From 
both  these  territories  he  was  completely  driven  by: 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fawcet  and  General  Smith. 

Parties  of  bi:i  cavalry  had  been  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Lord  Lake:  but  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  as- 
often  saved  them  from  destruction  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  decisive  battle  of  Deeg,  on  the  13th  of  November,- 
that  the  main  strength  of  this  enterprising  chief  was 
completely  broken*      At  this  place  bis  army,  trusting 
to  the  great  strength  of  its  position,  behind  successive- 
ranges  of  batteries,'  was  induced  to  hazard  a  general 
action.   From  these  different  batteries,  wbich  extended 
to  the  depth  of  two  miles,  they  were  successively  driven 
by  the  gallant  General  Frazer,  who  had  the  credit  of 
forcing  a  (lost  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable  ; 
*  and  which  at  this  period  was  defended  by  24  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon* 

In  this  brilliant  achievement  tbe  general  was  wound- 
ed in  the  leg,  and  soon  after  was  obliged  to  be  carried- 
oflTthe  field.     The  completion  of  the  victory  thus  fell 
to  Colonel  Monson,  who  now  saw  complete  vengeance 
inflicted  for  his  past  disasters,  and  for  the  unexampled 
cruelty  of  his  enemy  ;  2000  of  whom  were  killed,  ei- 
ther in  the  battle  or  during  the  retreat.     An  immense^ 
number  was  wounded,  and  among  those  many  consider- 
able chiefs }   while  87  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his. 
hands,  which  partly  consisted  of  the  same  guns  which, 
he  bad  himself  lost  during  his  disastrous  retreat   to- 
Agra. 

Had  Holkar  confided  merely  to  his  eflFective  force  in- 
tbe  field,  his  cause  might  have  now  been  regarded  as 
desperate.  His  boldness,  however,  and  his  unexampled^ 
sqccess,  had  gained  him  the  support  of  several  of  the- 
native  princes*  Among  these  he  had  seduced  the  rajah 
of  Bhurtpore,  an  ally  of  the  British,  and  the  chief  of 
the  celebrated  cast  of  tbe  Jauts,  the  most  warlike  tribe 
in  upper  India*  General  Lake  was  therefore  obliged 
to  concentrate  his  army^  and  to  employ  it  in  the  rednc- 
tion  of  Bhurtpore,  a  fortress  which  experience  has  pro- 
ved to  have  been  the  strongest  and  most  impregnable 
in  the  whole  peninsula.  While  thus  employed,  the  dis- 
persed troops  of  Holkar  had  time  to  rendezvous  in  dis- 
tant qnart^rs  ^  and  were  successful  in  cutting  off  hisr 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  in  plundering  the  surround- 
ing districts,  by  that  predatory  mode  of  warfare,  for 
which  the  Mahrattas  have  always  been  celebrated. 

The  reduction  of  Bhurtpore,  thus  defended  by  tbe 
indefatigable  eflbrts  of  Holkar,  by  its  intrepid  garrison, 
and  its  own  natural  strength,  proved  the  most  arduous 
enterprise  which  the  British  troops  had  ever  under- 
taken in  Asia.  Tbe  success  of  the  besieged  in  repelling'^ 
fonr  diflferent  assaults,  animated  them  with  fresh  courage 
and  intrepidity.  The  rajah  and  his  whole  tribe  were 
united  by  tbe  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  civil  authority.' 
They  had  claim  to  a  high  cast  among  the  natives, 
which  they  knew  must  be  forfeited  forever  by  uncondi-' 
tional  submission:  Unfortunately  these  were  the  only, 
terms  which  General  Lake,  10  the  peremptory  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  for  its  reduction,  was  permit- 
ted to  accept*  Tbe  rajahj  tb^reforci  having  collected  in* 
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lodia.     ttie  Tort,  hU  women,  liit  cfailclren,  and  bit  treatam, 
y    ■>  solved  to  bnry  Uiem all  v?ith  himself  nnder  iu  raini,  ra- 
ther than  Mihmit  to  terms  which  were  deemed  as  dis* 
graceful  to  ills  religion  and  his  rank,  as  thej  were  mor- 
tifying to  bis  feelings  as  a  soldier. 

Compelled  by  the  orders  of  his  supertor,  and  un- 
daunted by  all  the  past  disasterr  which  the  troops  had 
already  suffered,  General  Lake  resolved  to  hazard  aao» 
ther  attempt.  In  the  account  given  of  it  in  his  dispatch 
to  the  governor-general,  dated  2 2d  February,  ha  ob- 
serves, that  '*  it  appeared  onr  failure  on  the  20th  was 
to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  oceor- 
reoce  of  unexpected  accidents  and  delays,  as  part  of  the 
corps  who  formed  the  storming  party  bad  surmoanted 
the  principal  difficulty,  and  had  nearly  gained  the  som- 
mit  of  the  bastfon  ;  where,  I  was  informed  a  few  hours 
more  battering  would  make  the  ascent  perfectly  easy. 
I  determined  to  make  another  attempt  yesterday.    > 

**  The  party  for  this  service  consisted  of  the  whole 
European  force,  and  the  two  battalions  of  the  native 
infantry  of  the  Bengal  army ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  majesty^s  55th  and  86th  regiments,  the  grenadier 
battalion,  and  the  flank  companies  of  the  ist  battalion 
3d  regiment,  from  the  Bombay  division*  The  whole 
moved  on  to  the  attack  about  three  o*clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, under  the  command  of  the  honourable  Briga- 
dier Monson.  The  troops,  most  confident  of  socecss, 
commenced  the  attack,  and  persevered  in  it  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  with  the  most  determined  bravery  i  hot 
tbeir  utmost  exertions  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  breach.  The  bastion,  whieh 
was  the  point  of  attack,  was  extremely  steep  j  the  re- 
sistance opposed  to  them  was  vigorous,  and  as  our  men 
could  only  mount  by  small  parties  at  a  time,  the  ad- 
vantages were  very  great  on  the  side  ^f  the  enemy. 
Discharges  of  grape,  logs  of  wood,  and  pots  filled  with 
combustible  materials,  immediately  knocked  down  those 
who  were  ascending }  and  the  whole  party,  after  har* 


ing  engaged  in  an  obstinate  contest  for  two  hours,  and 
snSering  very  severe  loss,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
attempt,  and  to  retire  to  our  trenches.**  The  loss  of 
the  British  army  in  this  last  assault,  and  that  of  the 
20th,  amounted  to  300  killed,  and  1564  wounded: 
its  whole  loss  during  the  difierent  attacks,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3000  of  the  bravest  of  our  troops  ;  while 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  place,  though  the  ul- 
timate object  of  all  these  perilous  attempts,  was  never 
attained. 

The  rajah,  however,  again  proposed  the  terms  he 
bad  formerly  offered  ;  and  consented  to  pay  three  lacka 
of  rupees  to  the  army,  and  the  expences  of  the  war. 
Hostages  were  given  for  the  regular  discharge  of  these 
sums,  at  different  instalments.  Thus  the  last  prince  ift 
India  who  resisted  the  British  arms,  was  found  to  have 
made  the  roost  glorious  defence  of  his  independence, 
and  to  have  secured  for  himself  the  most  honourable 
terms*  Holkar  himself,  sfter^havtOg  been  often  beat* 
en,  was  at  last  deserted  by  almost  the  whole  of  hit 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  escape  with  a  retinue  se 
scanty,  as  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  his 
person.  Nor  did  this  daring  and  magnanimous  prince 
deign  to  render  submission,  or  to  sue  for  peace,  till  the 
marquis  of  Wellesly  had  returned  to  Europe  \  till  he 
had  beheld  the  downfall  of  all  the  leading  men  of  his 
nation  j  and  till,  like  another  Galgaeos,  he  had  secu- 
red to  himself  the  honour  of  being  the  last  prince  wbo 
bad  dared  to  uphold  the  standard  of  independence  ia 
his  native  country.  Thus  ended  the  contest  bet  wees 
the  British  government  and  the  Mafaratta  states  ;-*->» 
combination  of  military  chiefs  who  had  suddenly  emer- 
ged from  obscurity,  and  risen  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  native  powers.  For  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
British  empire  in  Hindostan,  see  the  article  iKOIAf^ 
in  the  Supplement. 

India  Cwnpany.    See  Compakt. 

India  Rubber,    See  Caoutchouc. 
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Yndian         INDIAN,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  any  thing  be- 
ll        longing  to  the  Indies,  East  or  West. 
Indtctiaent.     Indian  Berry.     See  Menispermum," 

Indian  Bread,    See  Jatropha, 

Indian  Corn^  or  Maisse.     See  Zea, 

Indian  Cressex,    See  Tropaolum, 

Indian  Fig.    See  Cactus, 

Indian  Pagod-iree,     See  Ficus, 

Indian  Ink,    See  Ink. 

Indian  Reed.    Sec  Canna,  Botany  Index, 

INDICATION,  in  Physk^  whatever  serves  to  di- 
rect the  physician  how  to  act. 

INDICATIVE,  in  Grammar^  the  first  mood  or 
manner  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  simply 
affirm,  deny,  or  ask  something:  rh,  amant^  *'  they  lovej** 
turn  amantf  **  they  do  not  love  ^**  amantneP  **  do  they 
love  ?**  See  Grammar. 

INDICTION,  in  Chronology ^  a  cycle  of  15  years. 
'See  Cyclic. 

INDICTMENT,  in  Law,  one  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
secutiog  an  offender.    See  Prosecution. 

In  English  law,  it  is  a  written  aecusation  of  one  or 
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more  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  ladictaisst. 
and  presented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.     To  this  ^  ■    v    -^ 
end,  the  sheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to^f"^* 
every  session  of  the  peace,  and  every  commission  of  oyer  *""'*"•* 
and  terminer^  and  of  general  gaol -deli  very,  twenty-four 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  some  out  of  every 
hundred,  to  inquire,  present,  do,  and  execute  all  those 
things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king  shall 
then  and  there  be  commanded  them.     They  ought  to 
be   freeholders  ;    but    to  what   amount    is  uncertain : 
which  seems  to  be  catfjs  omissus^  and  as  proper  to  be 
supplied  by  the  legislature  as  the  (|uaH&cations  of  the 
petit  jury  ;  which  were  formerly  equally  vague  and  un- 
certain, but  are  now  settled  by  several  acts  of  parlia- 
ment.    However,    they  are  usually  gentlemen  of  the 
best  figure  in  the  county.     As  many  as  appear  upon 
this  pannel,    are  sworn  upon  the  grand  jury,   to  the 
amount  of  twelve  at  the  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.     Which  num- 
ber,  as  well  as   the  constitution   itself,   we  find  ex-Wilk,  I<If 
actly  described  so  early  as  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred  :  -^^"a-  ^^ 
Exeant  scnhrta  duodecim  tAam\  etprajectus  cum  eis^  tit  ^  '7* 
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ri^immtjureni  sypir  sanctuarium  quodeisinmanuidatur^  quod 
ftolint  uilum  innocentum  accusare^  nee  aliquem  nosium 
ceiare.  In  the  time  of  King  Richard  I.  (according  to 
Hoveden)|  the  process  of  electing  the  grand  jury,  or* 
dained  by  that  princOi  was  as  follows ;  Four  knights 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  county  at  Urge,  who  chose 
two  more  out  of  every  hundred  j  which  two  associated 
to  themselves  ten  other  principal  freemen,  and  those 
twelve  were  to  answer  concerning  all  particulars  re- 
lating to  their  own  district.  This  number  was  probably 
found  too  large  and  inconvenient;  but  the  traces  of 
this  institution  still  remain,  in  that  some  of  the  jury 
must  be  summoned  out  of  every  hnndred*  This  grand 
jury  are  previously  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  in- 
quiry, by  a  charge  from  the  judge  who  presides  upon 
the  bench.  They  then  withdraw  to  sit  and  receive  in- 
dictments, which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  but  at  the  suit  of  any  private  prosecutor  ^  and 
they  are  .only  to  bear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prose- 
cution }  for  the  finding  of  an  indictment  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  or  acousation,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tried  and  determined ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only 
to  inquire  upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  sufficient 
cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to  answer  it*  A  grand 
jury,  however,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of  an  indictment,  so  far  as  their  evidence  goes  ^ 
and  not  to  rest  satisfied  merely  with  remote  probabili- 
ties}  a  docti:ine  that  might  be  applied  to  very  oppres- 
sive purposes. 

The  grand  jury  ar^  sworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  bo* 
dy  of  tbe  county*  pro  corpore  comitatus  ;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  a  fact  done  oat  of  that 
county  for  which  they  are  sworn,  unless  particularly 
enabled  by  act  of  parliament.  And  to  so  high  a  nicety 
was  this  matter  anciently  carded,  that  where  a  man  was 
wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  ajiotber,  the  oficn* 
der  was  at  common  law  indictable  ia  neitlier,  because 
no  complete  act  of  felony  was  done  in  any  one  of  them : 
but  by  statute  xd  and  3d  £dw*  VI-  c.  24.  he  is  now  in- 
dictable in  the  county  where  the  party  died.  And  by 
statute  2  Geor.  IL  c*  2i.«  if  the  stroke  or  poisoning  be 
in  England,  and  the  death  upoa  the  sea  or  out  of  £ng^ 
lane,  or  vice  versa^  tbe  offenders,  and  their  accessories, 
may  be  indiqted  in  the  county  where  either  tbe  death, 
poisoning,  or  stroke,  shall  happen.  And  so  in  some 
other  cases ;  as  particularly,  where  treason  is  commit* 
ted  out  of  the  realm^  it  may  be  inquired  of  in  aivy 
county  within  ibe  realm,  as  the  king  shall  direct,  ia 
pursuance  of  statutes  26  Hen.  VIIL  c.  13.  \  33.  Hen. 
V HI.  c.  23. ;  35  Hen.  VIIL  c.  2.  5.  6.  j  Edw.  VI. 
G.  II.  And  counterfeiters,  washers,  or  minishers,  of 
the  current  coin,  together  with  all  manner  of  felons  aod 
their  accessories,  may,  by  statute  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
(confirmed  and  explained  by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIIL 
c.  26.  }  75,  76.)  he  indicted  and  tried  for  those  offen- 
ces, if  committed  in  any  part  of  Wales,  before  the  jus- 
tices of  gaol-delivery  and  of  the  peace,  in  tlie  nest  ad- 
joining county  of  England  where  the  king^s  writ  run« 
neth :  that  is«  at  present  in  the  countj  of  Hetreford,  or 
Salop  J  and  not,  as  it  abonid  seem,  in  the  cooi|ty  of 
Chester  tr  Monmouth  :  the  one  being  a  county  pala- 
tine where  the  kiag^s  writ  did  not  run  j  and  the  other 
a  part  of  Wales,  in  26  Hen.  VIIL  Morden  also, 
whether  comositted  in  England,  or  in  foreign  parts^  may, 
by  virtue  of  the  statute  33  Hen.  VUI.  c.  23.  ht  iaqul* 


red  of  and  tried  by  tbe  king^s  special  commission  !a  any  ladiciaicnt. 
shire  or  place  in  the  kingdom.  By  statnte  10  and  11 
W.  III.  c  25.  all  robberies,  aod  other  capiul  cnmes^ 
committed  in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  in  England.  Offences  against  the 
black  act,  9  Geo.  L  c.  22,  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  ef  tbe 
prosecutor.  So  felonies,  ia  destroying  tnmpikes,  or 
works  upon  navigable  rivers,  erected  by  authority  of 
parliament,  may,  hj  statutes  8  Geo.  II.  e.  20i  and  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  adja- 
cent county.  By  statute  26  Geo.  IL  c.  19.  plundering 
or  stealing  from  any  vessel  ia  distress  or  wrecked*  or 
breaking  any  ship  contrary  to  1 1  Ann.  sUtate  2.  c.  1 8. 
piay  be  prosecuted  either  in  the  county  where  the  fact 
is  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoining }  and  if 
committed  in  Wales,  then  in  the  next  adjoining  Eng- 
lish county :  by  which  is  oodtrstood  to  be  meant,  such 
English  county  as,  by  the  statnte  26  Hea.  VIIL  above 
nientionedy  had  before  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  felo- 
nies committed  in  Wales.  Felonies  oommitted  out  of 
the  realm,  in  buraing  or  destroying  the  king^s  shiper, 
marlines,  or  stores,  may,  by  statute  1 2  Geo.  III.  c.  24. 
be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  conaty  of  Eaglaad,  or 
in  tlie  place  where  the  offence  is  cooMnitted.  By  statute 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  63.  misdemeanors  coasmkted  in  India 
may  be  tried  upon  ioCormatioa  or  indictment  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  ia  England }  and  a  mode  is  mark- 
ed out  for  examinifl^  witnesses  by  commiaaioa^  and  tran^ 
mitting  their  deposition  to  the  court.  But,^  ia  genera^ 
all  offtrnces  mutt  be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  tried,  in 
the  county  where  tbe  fact  is  committed.  Yel  if  larceny 
be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the  goods,  carried  into 
another,  the  offeader  may  beJndicted  in  either:  for 
the  offence  is  complete  in  botli.  Or  ho  may  be  indict- 
ed in  England  for  larceny  in  Scotland,  and  carrying 
the  goods  with  him  into  England,  or  vice  verea ;  or 
for  receiving  in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  goods 
that  have  been  stolen  in  another.  But  for  robbery, 
burglary,,  and  tbe  like,  he  can  only  be  indicted  where 
the  foot  was  actually  committed :  for  though  the  carry- 
ing away  and  keeping  of  the  goods  is  a  continnation  of 
the  original  taking,  and  is  therefore  larceny  iathe  second 
county,  yet  it  is  not  a  robbery  or  burglary  in  that  juris- 
diction. And  if  a  person  be  indicted  ia  one  county  for 
larceny  of  goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be 
thereof  convicted,  or  stands  mute,  he  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  eleigy ;  provided  the  original  taking  be 
attended  with  such  oircumstances  as  would  have  ousted 
him  of  his  clergy  by  virtue  of  any  statute  made  previous 
to  the  year  i69t. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  beard  the  evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundless  accusatioa,  they  used  former- 
ly to  eadorse  oa  the  back  of  the  bill.  Ignoramus  ;  or. 
We  kaow  nothing  of  it :  intimating,  that  though  the 
facts  might  possibly  be  truoi  that  truth  did  not  appear 
to  them.  But  now  thoy  assert  in  English  more  ab- 
solntely,  Not  a  true  biil;  or  (which  is  the  better  way) 
Not  Jbund  i  and  then  the  party  is  discharged  without 
farther  aaswer.  But  a.  fresh  hill  may  afterwards  bn 
preferred  to  a  subseqneat  grand  jury.  If  they  are  sa- 
tisfied of  the  troth  of  the  accusation,  tliey  then  indorse 
upon  it,  **  A  traa  bilU**  anciently,  BiUn  vera.  The 
indictment  is  then  said  ta  be  fouad,  and  tbe  party 
stands  indicted.     But  ta  find  a  biU»  there  must  at  lea&i 
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IiMiciinent. tivelrc  of  the  jury  agree:  for  •©  tender  is  the  law 
of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  that  no  man 
can  be  convicted  at  (he  suit  of  the  king  of  any  capi- 
tal offence,  unless  by.  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  ^  that  iS|  by  twelve 
at  least  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  first  place,  assent- 
ing to  the  accusation  \  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  pe- 
tit jury  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon  hit 
trial.  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  assent,  it  is  a 
good  presentment,  though  some  of  the  rest  disagree. 
And  the  indictment,  when  so  found,  is  publicly  deli- 
vered into  court. 

Indictments  must  have  a  precise  and  sufficient  cer- 
tainty. By  statute  i  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  indictments 
must  set  forth  the  Christian  name,  surname,  and  addi- 
tion of  the  state  and  degree,  mystery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender ;  and  all  this  to  identify 
bis  person.  The  time  and  place  are  also  to  be  ascer- 
tained, by  naming  the  day  and  township  iii  which  the 
fact  was  committed  :  though  a  mistake  in  these  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  1)0  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indictmentj 
and  the  place  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  j 
unless  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  veniie^ 
but  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  fact.  But  some- 
times the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there  is 
any  limitation  in  point  of  time  assigned  for  the  pro- 
secution of  offenders }  as  by  the  statute  7  WilL  III. 
c.  3.  which  enacts,  that  no  prosecution  shall  be  bad 
for  any  of  the  treasons^or  misprisions  therein  mention- 
ed (except  an  assassination  designed  or  attempted  on 
the  person  of  the  king),  unless  the  bill  of  indictment 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit- 
ted: and,  in  case  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
roust  be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
stroke  was  given.  The  offence  itself  must  also  be  set 
forth  with  clearness  and  certainty;  and  in  some  crimes 
particular  words  of  art  must  be  used,  which  are  so  ap- 
propriated by  the  law  to  express  the  precise  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  how- 
ever synonymous  they  may  seem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.  Thus,  in  treason,  the  facts  must  be  laid  to  be  done 
*'  treasonably,  and  against  his  allegiance  ;^'  anciently, 
prpditorii  et  contra  ligeantia  sute  debitum  ;  else  the  in- 
dictment is  void.  In  indictments  for  murder,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  the  party  indicted  *'  murdered,^^ 
not  ''  killed''  or  <'  slew*'  the  other }  which,  till  the 
late  statute,  was  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  word  mur^ 
dravit.  In  all  indictments  for  felonies,  the  adverb 
'*  feloniously,"  y^ibiifrtf,  must  be  used  ;  and  for  burgla- 
ries also,  hurglariter^  or,  in  English,  *'  burglariously :" 
and'  all  these  to  ascertain  the  intent.  In  rapes,  the 
word  rapuit^  or  **  ravished,"  is  necessary,  and  must 
not  be  expressed  by  any  periphrasis,  in  order  to  render 
the  crime  certain.  So  in  larcenies  also,  the  words^- 
lonic^  ceptt  et  asportavit^  *^  feloniously  took  or  carried 
away,"  are  necessary  to  every  indictment  \  for  these 
only  can  express  the  very  offence.  Also,  in  indictments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  should 
in  general  be  expressed,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
(he  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature:  but  if  it 
goes' through  the  body,  then  its  dimentfions  are  imma- 
terial, for  that  is  apparently  sufficient  to  have  been 
Ihe  cause  of  the  death.  Also,'  where  a  limb,  or  the 
like,  is  absolutely  cut  off,  there  snob  description  is  need- 
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less.     Lastly,  in  indictments,  the  valtte  of  the  thing  indlttmeiu 
which  is  the  subject  or  instrument  of  the  offence  must        |) 
sometimes  be  expressed.     In  indictments  for  larcenies  Indtgoreni. 
this  is  necessary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  grand 
or  petit  larceny  ;  and  whether  entitled  or  not  to  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy.   In  homicides  of  all  sorts  it  is  necessary  \ 
as  the  weapon  with  which  it  was  committed  is  forfeited 
to  the  king  as  a  deodand.     For  the  manner  of  process 
upon  an  indictment,  see  Process. 

lNDiCTii|r£NT,  in  Scots  LaWf  the  name  of  the  sum- 
mons, or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  justiciary  to  stand  trial.  See  Law 
Index.  J 

Plea  to  Indictment.    See  Plea. 

INDIES,  East  and  West.  See  Ikdia  and  Ame- 
rica. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  tndigena^  denotes  a  native  of  a 
country,  or  that  which  was  originally  bom  or  pro- 
duced in  the  country  where  it  is  found.  In  this  sense, 
particular  species  of  animals  and  plants  are  said  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op- 
position to  Exotic. 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity  or  want  of  due  coction 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach.     See  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
tome  of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  sig- 
nification of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was  given 
to  all  the  gods- in  general  j  and  others,  only  to  the  de- 
migods, or  grca^t  men  deified.  Others  say,  it  was  gi- 
ven to  such  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or 
rather  such  as  were  the  gods  of  the  country  that  bore 
this  name  \  and  others  'again  bold  it  was  ascribed  to 
such  gods  as  were  patrons  and  protectors  of  particular 
cities.  Lastly,  others  hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from 
inde  genitus  or  in  loco  degens^  or  from  inde  and  agp^  for 
dego^  *^  I  live,  I  inhabit  >"  which  last  opinion  seems  the 
most  probable. 

In  effect  it  appears,  i*  That  these  indigetes  were  alsli 
called  local  gods  (^dii  locales\  or  topical  gods^  which  is 
the  same  thing.  2.  The  indigetes  were  OrdinaHly  men 
deified,  who  indeed  were  in  effect  local  gods,  being 
esteemed  the  protectors  of  those  places  where  they  were 
deified  j  so  that  the  second  and  third  opinions  are  very 
consistent.  3.  Virgil  joins  patrii  with  indigetes^  as  be- 
ing the  same  thing,  Georg,  i.  ver.  498.  **  Dii  patrii^ 
indigetes,'*'*  4.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  indigetes  were,  Faunus,  Vesta,  ^neas,  Soroulus, 
all  the  gods  of  Italy  j  and  at  Athens,  Minerva^  says 
Servius ;  and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true,  we  meet 
with  Jupiter  indiges:  but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is  i£neas, 
not  the  great  Jupiter }  as  we  may  see  in  Livy,  lib.  i. 
cap.  3*  in  which  last  sense  Servius  assure!  us,  indiges 
comes  from  the  Latin  in  diis  agOf  "  I  am  among  the 
gods." 

Among  these  indigetes  gods,  there  is  none  more  ce- 
lebrated*, or  more  extensively  wox^hipped,  than  Her- 
cules. 

INDIGO,  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  of  the  IruUgofera  Tinctoria,  See  the  next 
article. 

INDIGOFERA,  the  Indigo  Plant,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  claes  ^  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papiiitmace^, 
See  BoTAKT  Index, 
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lAdisofera.  Tbis  plftot  reqaires  a  smooth  rich  soil,  well  tilled, 
^  and  not  too  dry.  The  se^  of  it,  which,  at  to  figure 
aod  colonr«  resembles  gunpowder,  is  sown  in  little 
farrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoe,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot^s  distance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  soon  choke  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
•own  in  all  seasons,  the  spring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moisture  causes  this  plaut  to  shoot  above  the  surface 
IB  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
pruning-knives^  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  six 
weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lasts  about 
two  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates  \  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afresh.  As  this  plant  soon 
exhausts  the  soil,  because  it  does  not  absorb  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moisten  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vast  space  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  foe  the  in- 
digo. 

jbdigo  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  trve  and 
the  bastard.  Though  the  first  is  sold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  superiority,  it  is  usually  advan- 
tageous to  cultivate  the  other,  because  it  is  heavier. 
The  first  will  grow  in  many  different  soils  \  the  second 
•ncceeds  best  in  those  which  are  roost  exposed  to  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant,  becomes  dry,  and  is  destroyed  by  an  insect 
frequently  found  on  it  \  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
in  the  space  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  last 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occasion  to  the  saying,  *'  that  the  planters  of  in« 
digo  go  to  bed  rich,  and  rise  in  the  morning  totally 
vuined.^* 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  shaking  it. 
When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the  steepiog-vat, 
which  is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  under* 
goes  a  fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furthest  is 
completed.  A  cock  is  then  turned  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  second  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding'tub* 
The  steeping-vat  is  then  cleaned  out,  that  fresh  plants 
may  be  thrown  inj  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding* tub  is 
•found  impregnated  with  a  very  subtile  earth,  which 
alone  constitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  substance  that  is 
the  object  of  this  process,  and  which  roust  be  separated 
from  the  useless  salt  of  the  plant,  because  this  makes 
the  dregs  swim  on  the  surface.  To  effect  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  process  requires  the  greatest  precautions. 
If  the  agitation  be  discontinued  too  soon,  the  part 
that  is  used  in  dyeing,  not  being  sufficiently  separated 
from  the  salt,  would  be  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com- 
plete separation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination  j  and  the  salt  re- 
acting on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  second  fermenta- 
tion, that  would  alter  the  dye,  spoil  its  coloori  and 
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make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo.    These  accidents  ladiforf ra, 
are  prevented  by  a  close  attention  to  the  least  alte-  ladividuni. 
rations  that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution        ' 
which  the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little   of  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  vessel.     When  they  per- 
ceive that  the  coloured  particles  collect  by  separating 
from  the  rest  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  shaking  the 
buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to 
precipitate   to  the   bottom    of  the   tub,   where   they 
are   left   to    settle   till    the  water   is   quite  clear.*- 
Holes  made   in   the    tub,   at    different  heights,   are 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  tbis  useless  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  consistence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
settler.  After  it  is  still  more  cleared  of  much  super- 
fluous water  in  this  third  and  last  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  sacks  ;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through,  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker 
consistence,  is  pot  into  chests,  where  it  entirely  loses 
its  moisture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo  is  , 
fit  for  sale. 

It  is  used,  in  washing,  to  give  a  bluish  colour  to 
linen  :  painters  also  employ  it  in  their  water-colours  \ 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo.  The 
ancients  procured  it  from  the  East  Indies  \  in  modern 
times,  it  has  been  transplanted  into  America.  The 
cultivation  of  it,  successively  attempted  at  different 
places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St  Domingo, 
and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Guatimala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
East  Indies,  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del,  at  Fondicherry,  &c.  Of  these  the  worst  kind 
is  used  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the  dyed 
substance,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  give  it  a 
gloss  afterwards.  The  finest  is  prepared  on  the  coast 
of  Agra,  Masulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  especially  in 
the  island  of  Java ;  but  this  last,  being  extreroely  dear, 
is  very  little  used  by  the  dyers.  The  best  ought  to 
float  on  the  surface  of  water  \  its  colour  ought  to  be  a 
very  dark  blue  inclining  to  violet,  bright  and  spark** 
ling,  especially  when  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
dissolving  a  little  in  a  glass  of  water:  if  pure,  it  will 
mix  equably  with  the  liquor  ^  but  if  otherwise,  will 
separate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
trying  the  goodness  of  this  substance  is  by  fire  }  for  the 
pore  indigo  will  be  entirely  consumed,  while  the  ex- 
traneous particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  indigo 
is  much  more  subject  to  adulteration  than  such  as  is 
sold  in  cakes  or  tablets ;  as  the  ashes  or  dirt  with 
which  it  is  mixed  are  very  apt  to  separate  from  the 
pale  colouring  substance  when  standing  in  a  liquid 
state,  as  it  must  always  do  before  the  moisture  is  eva- 
porated :  whence,  on  breaking  a  bit  of  indigo  so  adol* 
terated,  the  extraneous  matter  will  be  perceived  in 
strata  of  a  different  colour. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  species, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  be- 
ings equal  or  alike. 

The  usual  division  in  logic  is  made  into  genera,  or 
into  genuses;  those  genera  into  species  ^  and  those  spe^ 
cies  into  individuals. 

H  h  INDIVISIBLE, 
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iriHvisibie*  INDIVISIBLE,  ftmong  metapbysieians.i^^-A  tbing 
n  is  tRtd  to  be  abftolutely  indivisible  that  is  a  simple  being, 
Iiitlulp:co.  gnd  consists  of  no  parts  into  wbitb  it  ntay  be  divided. 
Thus,  God  is  indivisible  in  all  respects  ;  as  is  also  the 
human  roitid  ;  not  having  extension,  or  other  properties 
of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  Geometry^  the  elements  or  princi^ 
pies  i^to  Ifrhich  any  body  or  figure  may  be  ultimately 
resolved  ;  which  elements  are  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
small :  thus,  a  line  may  be  said  to  consist  of  points,  n 
surface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  solid  of  parallel  and  si- 
milar surfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  Law,  any  thing  written 
oh  the  back  of  a  deed  |  as  a  receipt  for  money  re- 
ceived. 

There  is  likewise  an  indorsement,  by  way  of  assign* 
roent,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  \  which 
is  done  by  writing  a  person's  name  on  the  back  thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  Hindostan,  Proper  India,  or 
the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,    See  HlNDOSTAK. 

INDUCTION,  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  a  conse- 
quence drawn  from  several  propositions  or  principles 
first  laid  down.     See  Logic  \  and  Oratory,  N^  32. 

iMDUctioK,  in  Law,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy- 
nan  in  possession  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
in  collated  or  presented.    See  the  article  Parson.— 


] 
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The  power  of  granting  inddgencet  has  been  great-  inditlgen. 
ly  abused  In  the  church  of  Bome.     Pope  Leo  X.  in      cei. 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  structure  of  8l  Pc« '-    ^    -^ 
ter's  at  Home,  published  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
remission,  to  all  such  as  should  contribute  money  to- 
wards it.      Finding  the  project  take,   he  granted  tp 
Albert  elector  of  Meotz,  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg,   the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  those  of  other 
countries  to  the  highest  bidders ;  who,  to  make  the  best 
df  their  bargain,  procured  the  ablest  preachers  to  cry 
op  the  value  of  the  ware.     The  form  of  these  indnU 
gences  was  aa  follows  :  "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  RoberUmh 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  the  meritt  Ckarln  y. 
of  his   most  holy  passion.      And  I  by  his  authority,  ^<^  ii«  ^9- 
that  of  his  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
most  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these 
parts,  do  absolve  thee,  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures. In  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  ; 
tben  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how 
cnormoes  soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such  at  are 
reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  see,   and  as 
far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  :  I  remit  to 
you  all  punishment  which  you  deserVe  in  purgatory  on 
their  account;  and  I  restore  you  to  the  holy  sacra* 
menta  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 


Itidnction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  ^  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  posseted  at 


to  the  archdeacon,  who  usually  issues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
dotie  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  possession  of  the 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a 
bell,  or  the  like;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  parishioners  due  notice  and  suf- 
ficient certainty  of  their  new  minister,  to  whom  their 
tithes  are  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  as  institu- 
tion is  of  the  spiritual.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
pres'inted,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  possession ; 
alnd  is  called  in  X^m  pH^sona  impersonata,  or  parson  im- 
parsonnee. 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  Romish  church,  are  a 
remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  siris,  granted  by 
the  church,  and  supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from  pur- 
gatory. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bomish  church, 
all  the  good  works  of  the  saints  over  and  above  those 
which  were  necessary  towards  their  own  justification, 
are  deposited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the 
]K>pes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  bis  own  sins,  or  a  release 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains 
6f  purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  first  invented 
in  the  nth  centary,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompense 
for  tliose  who  went  in  personj  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
prise of  conquering  the  Holy  Land,  They  were  af- 
terwards granted  to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  in  process  of  time  weve  bestowed  on 
such  as  gave  money  for  accomplishing  any  pions  irork 
enjoined  by  the  pop^. 


baptism ;  so  that  when  yon  die,  the  gates  of  punish- 
ment shall  be  shut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradise  of 
delight  shall  be  opened :  and  if  yon  shall  not  die  at 
present,  this  grace  shall  remain  in  full  force  when  yon 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.** 

The    terms   in  which  the  retailers   of  indulgences 
described  their  benefits  and  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
tliem,  are  so  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almost  in- 
credible.    If  any  man  (said  they)  purchases  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  to 
its  salvation.     The  souls   confined  in  purgatory,   for 
whose  redemption  indolgences  are  purchased,  as  soon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chest,  instantly  escape  from 
that  place  of  torment,  and  ascend  into  heaven.    That 
the  efiicacy  of  indulgences  was  so  great,  that  the  most 
heinous  sins,   even  if  one  should  violate  (which  was^ 
impossible)   the  mother   of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  person  be  freed  both 
from  punishment  and  guilt.     That  this  was  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  man  to 
himself.     That  the  cross  erected  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  cross  of 
Christ  itself.      **  Lo  !   the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father  out  of  purga- 
tory;   and  are  you  so  ungrateful,   that  yon  will  not 
rescue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one 
coat,  yon  onght  to  strip  yourself  instantly,  and  sell  it, 
in  order  to  purchase  such  benefits,**  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abuse  of  indulgences  that  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  first  reformation  of  religion 
in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  first  to  de- 
claim against  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  after- 
trards  against  indulgences  themselves :  but  since  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  sparing  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power :  however,  they  still  carry  on  a  great 
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adulgen-  tntde  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  pi»« 
CCS       chased  at  two  rials  a^piece,  and  sometimes  more. 
I|  The  pope  likewise  grants  indulgences  to  persons  at 

itbrianti.  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  granU  them,  by  a  brief, 

power  to  choose  what  confessor  they  please,  who  is 
authorised  thereby  to  absolve  them  from  all  their  sins 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  chorch  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
presenting  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  persons  by 
the  pope.  Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  so« 
vereign  princes  in  the  Romish  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  several  popes. 
By  the  concordat  for  the  abolition  of  the  pragmatio 
aanction,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  1 516, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  bisbop- 
rics,  and  other  oonsistoriai  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  same  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the  pope  grant- 
ed him  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1 648  Pope  Alexander  VIII. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the  king  an  indult 
for  the  bishopries  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munster }  and 
in  1668  the  same  Pope  Clenient  IX.  granted  him  an 
indult  for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of  Rousillon, 
Artois,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cardinals  likewise 
have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  between 
Pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  sacred  college  in  iSSSy  which 
is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of  their 
election.  By  this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the  free 
disposal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them,  and 
are  empowered  likewise-  to  bestow  a  benefice  in  com" 
mendam* 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  custom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  such  commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  West  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  which  separate  Tartary  from  India,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Indian  ocean.  See  Hindosxak 
smd  Ikdia. 

INEBRIANTS,  are  defined  to  be  such  things  as 
affect  the  nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  manner, 
■nd  through  them  alter  and  disturb  the  functions  of 
the  mind.  Thev  are  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial ;  the  former  chiefly  in  use  among  the  orien- 
tal and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout 
£urope« 

Natural  Inebrianti^  are,  z.  Opium  \  in  use  all  over 
the  east,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  custom, 
swallow  a  drachm.  2.  Pegannm  barmala,  Syrian  roe. 
The  seeds  are  sold  in  Turkey  for  this  purpose ;  and 
with  these,  as  Belionios  relates,  the  Turkish  emperor 
Solyman  kept  himself  intoxicated.  3.  Maslac  of  the 
Turks,  or  baagoe  of  the  Persians  \  prepared  from  the 
dost  of  the  male»fiower  of  hemp*  or  from  the  leaves. 
4«  Bangoe  of  the  Indians,  from  the  leaves  of  the  hibis- 
cus sabdarifia.  5.  Seeds  of  various  species  of  the  da- 
tura, or  thorny  apple.  6.  Piaang,  or  betel  of  the  In- 
dians. 7.  Roots  of  black  henbane.  8.  The  hyoscya- 
mos  physaloidet.  9.  Berries  of  the  deadly  nightshade. 
10.  Leaves  of  millfoil,  are  used  by  the  Dalekarlians  to 
lender  tbeir  beer  intoxicating,  if.  Tobacco,  and  se* 
veral  others  less  material  are  meatioaed  ^  such  as  clslry, 
•aSron,  and  darnel. 

Artificial  Imhriants^  are  fermented  lif  oors  from  fari- 


naceous seeds  \  wines,  and  spirits  drawn  by  distjllation.  lacbnaiit^ 
"With  these  is  ranked  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  and  the        D 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  commonly  called  nepen*    ^^^^^^J--* 
thesi  and  the  spells  by  whieb  Medea  and  Circe  pro- 
duced their  inchaotments. 

INERTIA  of  Matter,  in  Philosophy,  is  defined 
by  Sir  Isaac  New  ton  to  be  a  passive  principle  by  which 
bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  receive  oytiou 
in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it,  and  resist  as 
much  as  they  are  resisted.  It  is  also  defined  by  the 
same  author  to  be  a  power  implanted  in  all  matter, 
whereby  it  resists  any  change  endeavoured  to  he  made 
in  its  state.    See  Mechavics. 

INESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  actually 
existing. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in  esse, 
and  a  thing  in  posse :  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  say  is  in  posse,  or  potentia;  but  a  thing  apparent- 
and  visible,  they  say  is  in  esse^  that  is,  has  a  real  be- 
ing ^0  instanti}  whereas  the  other  is  casual,  and  at  best 
but  a  possibility. 

INFALISTACIO,  an  ancient  punishment  of  fe- 
lons, by  throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  sands, 
customarily  used  in  poH-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  ihsX  injalistatus'  did  imply  some  capital 
punishment,  by  exposing  the  malefactor  upon  the  sand 
till  the  next  tide  carried  him  away  ;  of  which  custom, 
it  is  said,  there  is  an  old  tradition.  However,  the  pe- 
nalty seems  to  take  its  name  from  the  Norman  falese, 
QTjalesia,  which  signified  not  the  sands,  but  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  on  the  sea-shore. 
Commisit  feloniain  ob  quam  fuit  suspensus^  uUegatus^ 
vel  alio  modo  morti  damnatus,  &c.  vel  apud  Dover  in* 
falistatus,  apud  Southampton  submersuSf  &c. 

INFALLIBLE,  something  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controversies  between  the  Prote- 
stants and  Papists,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope  j  though,  in  fact,  they  them- 
•elves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  some  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  general  coun- 
cil. 

INFAMY,  in  Law,  is  a  term  which  extends  to 
fi>rgery,  perjury,  gross  cheats,  &c.  by  which  a  person, 
is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  juror,  evea 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes. 

INFANCY,  the  first  part  of  life.^Ffed.  Hoffman 
says,  that  the  human  species  are  infants  until  they  be^ 
gin  to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty.— Ana- 
tomy discovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
imperfection  in  the  human  frame }  e.  g.  its  parts  are 
disproportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  those  func- 
tions which  in  future  life  they  are  designed  to  per- 
form. The  head  b  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad-, 
vaaced  life  j  their  secretions  are  more  in  quantity  also. 
The  bile  is  very  inert ;  the  heart  is  stronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  ^  the  quantity  of  blood  seat  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  also  more 
in  proportion  than  in  adults.  Though  these  circum- 
stances have  their  important  usefulness,  yet  the  impcrr 
feetion  attending  them  subjects  this  age  to  many  in- 
juries and  dangers  from  which  a  more  perfect  state  is 
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exempted.  Dr  Percival  observes,  in  his  Essays  Med, 
and  Exp.  that  of  all  the  children  who  are  born  alive, 
ttvo- thirds  Vlo  not  live  to  be  two  years  old. 

f  nfants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adaUS| 
hence  are  most  subject  to  nervous  disorders  \  and  hence 
tlie  diagnostics  of  diseases  are  in  many  respects  obscure 
or  uncertain,  as  particularly  those  taken  from  the  pulse, 
which,  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  in« 
fants,  is  suddenly  affected  by  a  variety  of  accidents  too 
numerous,  and  seemingly  too  trivial,  to  gain  our  atten- 
tion. However,  no  very  great  embarrassment  arises  to 
the  practitioner  from  hence :  for  the  disorders  in  this 
state  are  generally  acute,  less  complicated  than  those  in 
adults,  and  are  more  easily  discovered  than  is  general- 
)y  apprehended. 

INFANT,  denotes  a  young  child.     See  INFANCY. 

Infants,  among  |tbe  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
*were  swaddled  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  practised  by  the  modems.  The  Jews 
circumcised  and  named  their  infant  children  on  the  8th 
day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  doors  with  olives-— of  a  daugh- 
ter, with  wool.  The  infant  was  washed  in  warm  water, 
and  anointed  with  oil— by  the  Spartans  with  wine  \  it 
was  then  dressed,  and  laid  in  a  basket,  or  on  a'shield  if 
the  father  was  a  warrior,  particularly  amongst  the  Spar- 
taps.  At  five  days  old  they  ran  with  it  round  the  fire, 
and  the  mother^s  relations  sent  presents.  The  Greeks 
named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romans  on 
the  ninth  :  Their  naming  was  attended  with  sacrifices 
and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  maternal  office 
of  suckling  their  own  children  was  never  declined,  when 
circumstances  would  permit.  How  much  different  is 
this  from  the  unnatural  delicacy  observed  by  modem 
mothers,  a  delicacy  which  to  the  child  is  cruelty  !  The 
40th  day  was  a  day  of  solemnity  for  the  mother.  The 
names  of  children  were  registered  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.    ISee  Register. 

For  an  account  of  the  custom  of  exposing  infants,  see 
Exposing.    . 

Infants  were  kept  from  crying  in  the  streets  by 
means  of  a  sponge  soaked  in  honey.  Nurses  had  also 
their  bugbears  and  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  chil- 
dren into  peace :— -The  figure  with  which  they  were 
principally  intimidated  was  M«^«X9«f<#v,  a  sort  of  raw- 
head  and  bloody  bones. 

Infant,  in  Lau\  is  a  person  under  21  years  of  age ; 
"whose  capacities,'  incapacities,  and  privileges,  are  vari- 
ous. 

I.  In  crifTtiJna/ matters.  The  law  of 'England  does 
in  some  cases  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  2X, 
as  to  common  misdemeanors  ;  so  as  to  escape  fine,  im- 
prisonment, and  the  like :  and  particularly  in  the  cases 
of  omission,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high  way, 
and  other  similar  offences  \  for,  not  having  the  com- 
mand of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants  the  ca- 
Blackii.  pacity  to  do  those  things  which  the  law  requires.  But 
Comment,  ^{^^^t  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of  the  peace,  a 
riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants  when  full- 
grown  are  at  least  as  liable  as  others  to  commit)  ;  for 
those,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  Suffer  as  a  person  of  the  full  age  of  2i. 

With  reffard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  still  more 

^  minute  and  circamspect ;  distinguishing  with  greater 

nicety  the  several  degrees  of  age  aod  discretion.    By 


the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  wm     i^fbui. 
established  for  the  age  of  possible  discretion,  when  first  <■   y   ■ 
the  understanding  might  open ;  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14,  it  Was  €eias  pubertati  prosima^  ia 
which  he  might,  or  might  not,  -  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.     This 
was  the  dubious  stage  of  discretion }  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held,  that  be  coold  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fourteen  coold  be  supposed  innocent,  of  any  ca- 
pital crime  which  he  in  fact  committed.     But  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  and  has  stood  at  least  ever  since 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  capacity  of  doing  ilt^  or 
contracting  guilt,  is  not  so  much  measured  by  years 
and  days,  as  hj  the  strength  of  the  delinqaeni^s  onder- 
standing  and  judgment.     For  one  lad  of  1 1  years  olil 
may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  tf  14;  and  in 
these  cases  our  maxim  is,  that  maHiia  svpp/et  ^rtaiem* 
Under  seven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felonv ;  for  then  a  felonious  discretion  ia 
almost  an  impossibility  in  nature :  but  at  eight  year* 
old,   he   may  \fe   gnilty  of  felony.      Also,  under  14, 
though  an  infant  shall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be 
doiiincapax^  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that 
he  was  ddi  capax^  and  could  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  he  may  be  convicted  and  suffer  death.     Thus  a 
girl  of  13  has  been  burnt  for  killing  her  mistress  :  and* 
one  boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  sentenced  to  death, 
and  he  of  ten  years  actually  hanged  \  liecause  it  ap- 
peared upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himself,  and 
the  other  hid  the  body  be  bad  killed ;  which  hiding 
manifested  <i  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  a  discretion 
to  discern  between  good  and  evil.     And  there  was  an 
instance  in  the  last  century,  where  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  was  tried  at  Abington  for  firing  two  bams  \  aod  it 
appearing  that  he  had  malicei  revenue,  and  cunning, 
he  was  found  guihy,  condemned,  and  kanged  accord- 
ingly.    Thus  also,  in  very  modem  times,  a  li^py  of  ten 
years  was  convicted   on  his  own  confession  ef  mur- 
dering his  bedfelh>w )  there  appearing  in  his  whole  be- 
haviour plain  tokens  of  a  mischievous  disposition  ^  and, 
as  the  sparing  this  boy  merely  00  account  of  his  tender 
years  might  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  pab- 
lic,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  children  might  com- 
mit such  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a  proper 
subject  of  capital  punishment.     But,  in  all  such  cases, 
the  evidence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to  supply  age, 
ought  to  be  strong  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  con- 
tradiction. 

2.  In  civil  matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  for  different  purposes.  A  male  at  12  years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  at  14  is  at  the  years 
of  discretion,  and  therefore  may  consent  or  disagree  ta. 
marriage,  may  choose  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  discre- 
tion be  actaally  proved,  may  make  his  testament  of  his 
personal  estate  '1  at  17  may  be  an  executor  \  and  at  ^i 
IS  at  bis  own  disposal,  and  may  aliene  his  land,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A  female  also  at  seven  years  of  age  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage ;  at  nine  is  entitled 
to  dower;  at  12  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may  consent  or  disagree  to  marriage,  and,  if  proved 
to  have  sufficient  discretion,  may  bequeath  her  personal 
estate  \  at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  discretion,  and  may 
choose  a  guardian ;  at  17  may  be  executrix  >  and  at  2x 
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nfaiit.  may  JiipoM  of  herself  and  her  Unclf.  So  that  full  ago 
in  male  or  female  is  2X  years,  wbiob  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  a  person*B 
birth  }  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  so  styled  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  bat  subject  to  perpetual  guardian* 
ship,  unless  when  married,  nisi  convem'ssent  in  manum 
viri;  and  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away 
in  process  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  females  as  well  as 
males,  full  age  was  not  till  25  years.  Thus  by  the 
cdnstitution  of  different  kingdoms,  this  period,  which 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  jurts  posiiitn\  is  fixed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point;  (both  probably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
constitutions  on  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  ad  annum  vigesimum  primumy  et  eo  usque 
juvtnts  tub  tuteiam  repanuni) :  but  in  Naples  persons 
are  of  full  age  at  18  ;  and  in  France,  with  regard  to 
marriage,  not  till  30 ;  and  in  Holland  at  35. 

The  very  disabilities  of  infants  are  privileges ;  in 
order  to  secure  them  from  hurting  themselves  by  their 
own  improvident  acts.  An  infant  cannot  be  sued  but 
under  the  protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  against  all  attacks  as 
well  by  law  as  otherwise ;  but  he  may  sue  either  by  bis 
guardian,  or  prochein  amy^  his  next  friend  who  is  not 
bis  guardian.  This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  person 
who  will  undertake  the  infant's  cause ;  and  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  thtt  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  amy^  insti- 
tutes a  suit  in  equity  against  a  fraudulent  guardian. 

With  regard  to  estates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
bath  many  privileges.  In  genera],  an  infant  shall  lose 
nothing  by  nonclaim,  or  neglect  of  demanding  his 
right  \  nor  shall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be 
imputed  to  an  infant,  except  in  some  very  particular 
case*. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  aliene 
bis  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  act,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contract,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  still  to  all  these  rules  there  are  some  exceptions  : 
part  of  which  were  just  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
tip  the  different  capacities  which  they  assume  at  differ- 
ent ages :  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  general  specimen  of  the 
whole.  And,  first,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  estates ;  but  infant  trustees,  or  mortgagees,  are 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
estates  they  hold  in  trust  or  mortgage,  to  such  person 
as  the  court  shall  appoint.  Also  it  is  generally  true, 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  act :  yet  an  infant,  who 
has  an  advowson,  may  present  to  the  benefice  when  it 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  case  dispenses  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
consequence  :  it  permits  an  infant  to  present  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejected  by  the  bishop),  rather 
than  either  suffer  the  church  to  be  unserved  till  he 
come  of  age,  or  permit  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  lapse  to  the  bishop.  An  infant  may  also 
purchase  lands,  but  his  purchase  is  incomplete ;  for, 
when  be  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  disagree 
to  it,  as  be  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
any  reason  ;  and  so  may  his  heirs  after  him^  if  he  dies 
without  having  completed  hit  agreement.    It  it,  far- 


ther, generally  trae,  that  an  infant,  under  3i,  can  make    infant 
no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable  :  yet  in  some        | 
cases  he  may  bind  himself  apprentice  by  deed  indented  la^tMie. 
or  indentures,  for  seven  yearn ;  and  he  may  by  deed  or  ^""^ 
Vfill  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 
Lastly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contract  that  will  bind  him  :  yet  he  may  bind 
himself  to  pay  for  his  necessary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
physic,  and  such  other  necessaries ;  and  likewise  for  bis 
good  teaching  and  instruction,  whereby  he  may  profit 
himself  afterwards. 

INFANT£,  and  Ikfakta,  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
eldest :  the  princes  being  called  infanteSj^  and  the  prin- 
cesses infantas, 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body  of 
foot  soldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  regi- 
ments.—«The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the  in- 
fantas of  Spain,  who,  finding  that  the  army  command- 
ed by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Moors,  assembled  a  body  of  foot- soldiers,  and  with  them 
engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  memory  of 
this  event,  and  to  distinguish  the  foot-soldiers,  who 
were  not  before  held  in  much  consideration,  they  re- 
ceived the  name  of  infantry. 

Heavy-armed  Ikfantrt^  among  the  ancients,  were 
such  as  wore  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  shields  and  long  spears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  strength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had  the 
highest  rank  of  military  honour. 

LighS-armed  Intastry^  among  the  ancients,  were 
designed  for  skirmishes,  and  for  fighting  at  a  distance. 
Theip  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  slings^ 

L^ht  IifFAJfTRTf  among  the  moderns,  have  only 
been  in  use  since  the  year  1656.  They  have  no  camp 
equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  much  lighter  than  those  of  the  infantry.  Light 
infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of 
sleep  and  safety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is  found 
light  cavalry,  there  should  be  light  infantry.  They 
should  be  accustomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
as  their  usual  marching  pace,  and  to  be  able  to  march 
at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  occasions. 
Most  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have  light  in- 
fantry. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  light  infantry 
came  to  be  used  in  the  British  army  :  But  now  every 
regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  whose  station 
is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  occupied 
by  the  grenadiers. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepossess  any  one  in  favour  of 
some  person  or  thing  that  does  not  deserve  it,  so  far  as 
that  he  cannot  easily  be  disabused.— >Tlie  word  infa- 
tuate comes  from  the  Latin  fatuus^  **  fool  ;**  o{  fari^ 
*'  to  speak  out,**  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  ^mt, 
whence  ^wrnr,  which  signifies  the  same  with  vaies  in 
Latin,  or  prophet  in  English ;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause their  prophets  or  priests  used  to  be  seized  witb  a 
kind  of  madness  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make 
their  predictions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  those  persons  imfatuati^  who  fan* 
cied  they  bad  seen  visions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatutis^  had  appeared  to  them.  This 
word  is  more  generally  applied  by  t£e  modems  to  per* 
SODS  who  are  what  the  vulgar  |»11  iewitched^  or  under 
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Infaioate  same  peculiar  destiny  wliich  it  appe^s  impossible  for 


them  to  tbuii. 
INFECTION,  among  pbysicians.     See  Court Ji^ 

CIOK. 

INFEFTMENT,  in  Scots  Law^  the  solemnity  of 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  sol)ject  to  the  purchaser. 

INF£RI^9  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  DuManeSf  or  the  souls  of  deceased  heroes  or  other 
illustrious  persons,  or  even  any  relatiop  or  person  whose 
meinory  was  held  in  veneration*  These  sacrifices  con- 
sisted of  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, variety  of  balsamic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loose 
flowers*  The  victims  upon  these  occasions  were  gene- 
rally of  the  smaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times  they 
sacrificed  slaves  or  captives :  But  wbgt  a  shocking  view 
does  this  give  us  of  their  sentiments  of  human  nature, 
as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and  human  blood, 
could  satisfy  or  prove  acceptable  to  a  human  soul ! 
The  sacrifices  were  usually  black  and  barren*  The  al- 
tars on  which  they  were  offered  were  holes  dog  in  the 
ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  &c.  were  used  as  libations, 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children, 
on  those  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  those  of  married 
men  by  women*  The  tnferue  were  offered  on  the  9th 
and  30th  days  after  interment  amongst  Uie  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Anthesterion.  The  whole  of  this 
article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

INFIBULATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a  cu- 
stem  among  the  Romans  to  infibulate  their  singing 
boys,  in  order  to  preserve  tlieir  voice9  :  for  this  ope- 
ration, which  prevented  their  retracting  the  prepu^se 
over  the  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverse  to  circumcision, 
kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by  prematore  and 
preposterous  venery ;  serving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  inclinations,  at  least  to  their  abilities.  It 
appears  by  some  passages  in  Martial,  that  a  less  decent 
use  was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro» 
mans :  for  some  ladies  of  distinction,  it  seems,  took 
this  method  of  confining  their  paramours  to  their  own 
embraces.  Juvenal  also  hints  at  some  such  practice. 
Celsus,  a  chaste  author,  says  infibulation  was  sometimes 
practised  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  de- 
stroys it  more  than  the  silly  practice  this  operation  seems 
intended  to  prevent*  This  practice  is  not  perhaps  like- 
ly to  be  revived  j  if,  however,  any  one  who  has  suffered 
in  his  constitution  by  preposterous  venery,  should  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  should  be  inclined  to  prevent 
the  same  misfortune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is  thus :  The  skin  which  is  above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  sides  with 
ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and  then  suffered  to  retract 
itself.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much 
of  the  skin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  must  make  the 
marks  farther }  if  the  glans  remain  free  from  them, 
they  show  the  proper  place  for  a£Sxing  a  fibula :  then 
pass  a  needle  and  thread  through  the  skin  where  the 
marks  are,  and  tie  the  threads  together  >  taking  care 
to  move  it  every  day,  until  the  parts  about  the  perfo* 
ration  are  cicatrised  :  this  being  effected,  take  out  the 
thread,  and  pot  in  the  fibula )  which  the  lighter  it  is 
the  better. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  the 
ancient  surgeons.was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  for  differ- 
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ent  purposes.    In  the  present  ease,  the  fibula  seems  to   i^|^|^ 
mean  a  ring  of  metal,  not  unlike  what  the  country  peo-      tiM 
pie  put  throQgh  the  noses  of  swine.  | 

INFIDEL,  a  term  applied  to  such  persons  as  are  lefideliiy. 
not  baptized,  and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the  '  -^ 
Christian  religion.     See  Deist. 

INFIDELITY,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  want  of 
faith  or  belief  in  regard  to  any  subject  or  transaction. 

Religious  Infidelity  signifies  a  disbelief  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Of  all  the  methods  (says  an  elegant  moders  es- 
sayist *)  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  devised  with  a  *  Knojc'9 
view  to  acquire  distinction,  there  b  none  easier  thaiij^^'^* 
that  of  professiog  a  disbelief  of  the  established  religion.  '^' 
That  which  shocks  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
we  converse,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  notice  j  and  as 
the  vain  are  nsually  confident,  they  otter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  so  oracular  and  decisive,  as  induces  the 
simple  to  think  them  profoundly  wise*  Audacity,  with 
little  ingenuity,  will  attract  the  eyes  of  spectators,  and 
this  will  sufficiently  answet  the  purpose  of  many  among 
the  professed  unbelievers*  One  might  be  diverted,  if 
one  were  not  hurt,  at  seeing  a  circle  of  silly  admirers, 
gaping  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  some  half-learned  and 
impudent  prater,  who  throws  out  oblique  insinuations 
against  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  sacrament.  These 
are  fertile  topics  of  wit  and  iagennity ;  hot  it  might 
niprtify  the  vanity  of  some  very  vain  writers  and  talk- 
ers, if  they  were  to  recollect,  what  is  udiouhtedly  true, 
that  it  is  a  species  of  wit  and  ingennity  which  not  only 
the  vilest,  hut  the  most  stupid  and  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  displayed  in  all  its  possible  per- 
fection. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  infidelity*  It  most  be  the  sole 
cause  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
conversation*  For  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  very  hu- 
mane, judicious,  and  learned  man,  entertaining  doubts 
of  the  troth  of  Christianity :  if  he  cannot  clear  his 
doubts  by  examination,  he  will  yet  recollect  that  doubts 
are  no  certainties ;  and,  before  he  endeavours  to  pro- 
pagate his  scepticism,  he  will  ask  himself  these  que- 
stions :  '*  Am  I  quite  convinced  that  what  I  doubt  of 
cannot  possibly  be  true  f  If  I  am  convinced  of  it,  am  I 
sure  that  the  publication  of  my  opinions  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  ?  Is  not  the  disturbing  of  any 
long-established  civil  constitution  attended  with  confu- 
sion, rebellion,  bloodshed,  and  ruin :  And  are  not  the 
majority  of  men  more  strongly  attached  to  the  religion 
than  the  government  of  their  forefathers  i  Will  it  serve 
my  country  to  introduce  discontent  of  any  species  ? 
Misy  not  those  innovations  in  religion,  which  disooo* 
tent  may  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which  are 
caused  by  frenzy  atid  fanaticism  ?  Granting  that  I 
were  able  to  make  a  party  formidable  enough  to  crush 
opposition  and  to  exterminate  Christianity,  still  am  I 
certain  that  I  act,  in  this  instance,  like  a  good  member 
of  society  ?  For  is  not  this  system,  wbet^r  well  or  ill 
founded,  friendly  to  society  ?  ~  I  must  confess  it  i  its 
greatest  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  TVhat  motive 
then  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of-its  authen- 
ticity ?  Not  the  good  of  mankind )  for  it  ii  already 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
interested  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  original.    Is  it  for 
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d«lit7.  ny  own'  good»  and  with  m  Tiew  to  be  conviiiced  f  I 
will  not  dectiTe  royielf :  my  motive,  I  sttspect,  is  of 
ftootbor  kind  \  for  do  I  read  those  books  which  have 
keen  already  written  to  satisfy  similar  doobts  ?  No- 
tiiin|(  bat  the  Tanity  of  appearing  to  be  wiser  than  my 
oredoloas  neighboors  can  induce  me  to  interropt  the 
happiness  of  their  belief*  But  Tanity  of  this  sort, 
which  tends  to  disturb  society,  to  injore  tlie  national 
morals,  and  to  rob  many  thousand  individoals  of  a  co« 
pious  source  of  sweet  and  solid  comfort,  must  be  pro- 
aouuced  extreme  wickedness,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  dictates  of  natural  religion*  I  shall  act  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming 
to  a  system  whose  beneficial  influence  I  feel  and  con- 
fess, and  by  endeaTouring  to  acquire  a  belief  in  that 
which  has  for  so  many  centuries  been  established, 
imd  which  promises  to  aoothe  me  in  distress  with  the 
sweetest  consolations,  and  to  brighten  the  dismal  hour 
of  death,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy 
state  of  existence.  At  all  events,  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  commanded  myself  so  far,  as  not 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  endangering  the  welfare  of 
ny  fellow-creatures,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in* 
dulging  a  degree  of  vanity,  which,  in  a  creature  so 
weak  and  so  short*lived  as  myself,  is  a  folly  very  in- 
consistent with  the  superior  wisdom  which  I  seem  to 
arrogate* 

'*  I  will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  author), 
that  all  writers  against  Christianity,  however  they  may 
affect  even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour,  philo- 
sophy, and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  actuated  by  vani* 
ty  and  wickedness  of  heart.  Their  motives  are  as 
mean,  selfish,  narrow,  and  in  every  respect  unjusti- 
fiable, as  the  tendency  of  their  writings  is  mischievous* 
Their  malice  is  often  impotent,  through  the  foolish  so* 
phtstry  of  their  argoments  $  but,  if  ever  it  be  success* 
fol,  it  is  highly  injurious :  and  indeed,  considering 
their  motives  and  the  probable  consequences  of  their 
endeavours,  the  infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the 
principles  of  social  union,  than  the  thief  or  the  traitor* 
Persecution  would,  however,  only  promote  hie  cause, 
and  his  proper  punishment  is  contempt. 

^  It  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  tke  character  of 
a  man  of  sense,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  so  onfortn* 
ante  as  to  doabt  their  truth,  te  the  opiniooe  ef  fats 
oomtry*  His  oonfomity  will  probably  lead  him  to  a 
train  of  actions  and  of  thought,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  induce  him  to  believe*  But,  if  that  should  not 
happen,  yet  he  will  aet,  as  very  wise  and  very  great 
nen  have  acted,  in  paying  a  respectful  deference  to  the 
avowed  conviction  oiF  others*  The  most  intelligent  and 
powerful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appeared  to 
believe  a  very  absurd  and  hmtful  system,  but  assisted 
in  all  its  ceremonies  as  priests*  Even  Socrates,  who  evi- 
dently entertained  some  notions  adequate  to  the  dig- 
aity  of  the  one  great  and  sapreme  Being,  yet  thought 
it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  hie  country,  so  far  to 
ooaform  to  l^  wretched  establishment,  as  to  order  in 
Ms  dying  words  a  saerifioe  to  .£sculapius*  This  ex- 
ternal eenformity  to  the  national  religion  ought  not  to 
be  eonfbaoded  with  hypocrisy*  if  indeed  it  is  earned 
to  extremes,  or  lealeusly  aiEscted,  it  eeitaioly  is  very 
blameable  and  coatemptsbb  deceit;  bat  while  it  keepe 
witfiin  the  boaads  of  meeo  and  modcratioo,  it  ought 


to  be  called  a  decent  deference  te  the  opinione  of  the  infidelUr. 
majority,  arising  from  humility,  and  from  a  desire  to. 
maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  to  continue 
an  innocent  and  useful  system,  which  has,  and  will  al- 
ways greatly  contribute  to  lessen  the  quantity  and  de* 
gree  both  of  moral  and  of  natural  evil. 

'*  The  easiest,  after  all,  or  at  least  the  most  efiectoal 
method  of  appearing  in  any  character,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  wish  to  appear*  But  belief,  you  will  say,  is 
not  in  our  power,  and  how  can  we  believe  what  appears 
to  us  incredible?  Certainly  you  cannot  while  it. ap- 
pears inoredible*  But  let  me  ask  you,  whether  you 
have  taken  any  pains  to  believe,  or  have  at  once  and 
at  a  glance  persuaded  yourself,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  totally  false  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  sceptical  writers  never  gave  themselves  the 
trouble  to  read  those  Scripture^  which  they  warnaly 
oppose*  They  hear  objections,  they  read  objections, 
and  they  find,  that  from  men  of  reputed  wit  and  inge- 
nuity the  objections  often  originate.  They  also  wish 
tp  be  reputed  men  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  there- 
fore eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  sentiments  of  the 
order*  Perhaps  the  vanity  and  pride  of  this  class 
of  men  will  render  all  attempts  to  convince  them 
abortive  i  but  to  modest  doubters,  and  to  those  whose 
good  sense  and  good  dispositions  lead  them  to  wish  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  may  not  be  use* 
less  to  suggest  advice,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their 
conviction* 

**  The  chief  thing  required  is  to  free  themselves  from 
the  pride  of  human  reason.  Hnmility  (and  sorely  our 
blindness  and  imperfections  are  sufficient  to  render  us 
humble,  if  we  would  he  reasonable),  humility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  find  admission*  Sin- 
cere endeavours,  seconded  by  prayers,  will  never  fail 
to  help  our  unbelief*  But,  alas !  a  fine,  gay,  spirited, 
liberal,  aad  enlarged  modem  philosopher,  would  he 
ashamed  to  be  found  on  bis  knees,  or  with  a  Testament 
in  his  possession*  There  is  scarcely  any  vicious  act,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  so  much  to  the 
blush* 

**  A  modest  well-meaning  man  might,  however,  one 
should  think,  divest  himself  of  those  prejudices  which' 
prevent  the  possibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  soli- 
loquy :  '  I  find  myself  placed  in  a  world  abounding 
srith  evil  and  misery.  Under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  it,  I  feel  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  needle  to  the 
north,  by  its  natural  tendency,  to  tlie  Deity  for  sup- 
pert*  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
sense  of  religion*  Feeling  this  distinctive  propensity 
of  my  nature,  I  look  around  to  discover  to  what  ob- 
ject, and  in  what  manner,  that  part  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, who  live  in  the  same  society  with  myself,  pay 
their  adoration*  I  find  a  system  of  religion  ah'eady 
established,  and  which  has  been  established  in  the  most 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth  near  2000  years*  I 
resolve  to  examine  it*  It  claims  that  respect  firom  its 
antiquity  and  noiversalitT*  Many  difficolties  appear 
on  the  first  inspection*  My  reasou  is  often  startled,  and 
my  belief  wavere*  But  I  will  not  yet  give  op  a  point 
of  so  serious  importance,-  witbont  further  and  cloeet 
attention  to  it*  I  reflect,  tbat  2000  years  is  a  vast 
apace  in  the  age  of  the  wwld*  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  myself  havo  livA  and  died  in  the  kith  du- 
ring that  tiflM !  And  were  all  of  them  fools  er  hypo- 
crites f 
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InideUiy  crites  f  It  coaM  not  haTe  been.  Can  the  tmdentaiid* 
I  iBg  of  a  poor  indiiTidaal,  just  come  into  the  world,  .and 
lafiaittti-  hardly  knowing  where  he  is,  comprehend  on  intoitioii 
.  ""*'  .  an  object  of  such  magnitode,  and  make  the  mighty 
'  discovery  which  has  escaped  millions  of  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  of  mortals  ?  Or,  supposing  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  last  the  only  ho- 
nest roan  who  will' confess  it?  I  am  ashamed  to  avow 
soch  an  idea  to  myself.  But  yet,  if  I  reject  what 
they  received,  surely  I  avow  it  in  the  more  expressive 
language  of  my  conduct*  Pride,  I  fear,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  my  scepticism  ^  and  humility  must  form  the 
basis  of  my  belief.  1  will  check  my  own  presomftion, 
and  reject  the  cavils  of  vain  and  foolish  'philosophy. 
Shall  a  poor  weak  creature,  who  cometh  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down,  who  fleeth  as  a  shadow,  and 
never  continueth  in  one  stay,  presume  to  pronounce  de- 
cisively in  that  little  period,  in  which  he  has  scarcely 
time  to  look  about  him  before  he  dies,  against  a  sy- 
stem which  has  strong  internal  and  external  evidence 
pf  divine  original,  which  is  most  useful  and  comfortable, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  among  a  great  portion 
of  mankind  during  ^almost  20  centnries^?  No,  it  is  the 
first  wisdom  to  be  humble.  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  fiiith,  and  faith  by  salvatiea. 
It  plainly  appears,  that  I  can  lose  nothing  by  belief, 
but  some  of  those  excessive  and  irregular  enjoyments, 
which  woald  destroy  my  health  and  life ;  but  I  may 
possibly  gain  a  glory  and  a  happiness  which  shall -coa- 
tinue  to  all  eternity/' 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end:  in  which  sense  God  alone  is  infinite. 

Infinite  is  also  used  to  signify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginninfTy  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
souls.  This  makes  what  the  schoolmen  call  injimlum 
tf  parte  post ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  i  parte 
ante^  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  be- 
ginning. 

lywiNiTB  Quantities,  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  or  bucb  as  exceed  any  assignable 4|uan- 
tities,  does  include  a  negation  of  limits ;  yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  this  notion,  we  shall  find  that  soch  mag- 
nitudes are  not  equal  among  themselves,  but  that  there 
are  i^ally,  besides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
three  several  sorts  of  infinite  solidity  }  all  of  which  are 
^uantitates  stii generis^  and  that  those  of  each  species  are 
in  given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be 
considered  either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  so  infi- 
nitely extended  one  way,  or  else  both  ways  from  the 
ssme  point  J  in  which  case  the  one,  which  is  a  begin- 
ning iitfinity,  is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  which  U 
the  sum  of  the  4}eginning  and  ceasing  infinity  ;  or,  as 
may  be  said,  of  infinity  d  parte  ante  and  ^  parte  post^ 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in 
which  there  is  always  as  much  to  follow  as  is  past«  from 
any  point  or  moment  of  time ;  nor  doth  the  addition 
or  subduction  of  finite  length,  or  space  of  time,  alter 
the  case  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  since  both  the  one 
or  thtf  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathematicians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  small  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitesimals,  the  element,  by  which 
any  quantity  increases  or  oecreases,  is  supposed  to  be 
infinitely  small  ^  and  is  generally  expressed  by  two  or 
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more  terms,  seme  of  which  are  infinitely  leas  than  Ae 
rest  y  which  being  neglected  as  of  no  importance,  the 
remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference  ff 
the  proposed  qnaniity.  The  terms  that  are  neglected  in  "*"'^ 
this  manner,  as  infinitely  less  than  the  other  terms  of 
the  element,  are  the  very  same  which  arise  in  coose^ 
quence  of  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  gene- 
rating motion,  dnring  the  infinitely  small  time  in 
which  the  element  is  generated  :  so  that  the  remaining 
terms  express  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motion  had  coa- 
tinoed  uniform :  therefore  those  differences  are  acca- 
lately  in  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  geRcrating 
motions  or  fioxions.  And  hence,  thoogh  in  this  me* 
thod  infinitesimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglected, 
the  condttsions,  are  accnrately  true  witboot  even  an  in* 
finitely  small  error,  and  agree  precisely  wjth  those  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions.  See  Flux- 
R»m. 

INFINITIVE,  in  Grammar^  the  name  of  one  of 
the  meeds,  which  serve  for  the  «oiigagating  of  verbs. 
See  Grammah. 

INFINITY,  the-qoality  which  denemioatet  a  thing 
infinite.    See  Metaphysics. 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hospital,  where  the  weak 
and  sick  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
which  disposes  them  to -kindle  or  catch  fire.  See  Che- 
mistry, N®  336.  p.  490. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  iiedwine  and  Surg^ery,  a 
redness  and  swelling ^f  any  part  of  the  body,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  &o.    See  Medicine  Index. 

IvTLAMUATiOK  efOHs  hjf  concentrated  Acids*  See 
Chemistry,  N°  8*76  and  S93. 

INFLATION,  formed  from  tn  and /alM;  o{  flo, 
**  I  blow  ;'*  blowing  op,  the  act  of  stretohing  or  fill- 
ing any  flaocid  or  «lifteBsible  body  with  a  flatulent  or 
windy  substance. 

INFLECTED  rats.    See  Inflected  Rats. 

INFLECTION,  called  also  diffracU'on,  and  thflee^ 
iion^  in  ^pUcs^  is  a  property  oMigbt,  by  reason  of 
which,  when  it  comes  within  a  certain  distance  of  any 
body,  it  will  either  be  bent  from  it,  or  towards  it^ 
which  is  a  kind  -of  imperfect  TeiectioB  or  rsfiraction. 
See  Omcs. 

Inixectiov,  or  Petite  of  Ikflectiow^  in  the  higher 
geometry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to  bend  a 
contrary  way. 

Ikflectiok,  in  Grammar^  the  variation  of  noons 
and  verbs,  by  declension  and  conjugation. 

INFLUENCE,  equality  supposed  to  flow  from  tbe 
heavenly  bodies,  either  with  their  light  or  heai^  te 
which  astrologers  idly  ascribe  all  sublunary  events. 

Alchemists  also,  who  to  this  ascribe  the  philosophera 
stone,  tells  us,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  prodoced 
by  the  influence  of  the  stars,  which,  in  their  passage 
through  the  atmosphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moist 
parts,  tbe  grossest  whereof  they  deposit  tn  the  sands  and 
earths  where  they  fall  \  that  these,  titrating  throvgh 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  descend  even  to  tbe  centre, 
whence  they  are  driven,  by  the  central  fire,  back  again 
to  tbe  surface  \  and  in  their  ascent,  by  a  natural  kind 
of  sublimation,  as  they  find  earths  duly  disposed,  they 
form  natural  bodies,  as  metals,  minerals,  and  vege- 
tableS|  &C.     Thus,  it  is  pretended,  that  chemistry, 
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ffftuctice  c'^i^'is^'i'?  of  an  artificial  imitation  of  tliese  natural  ope* 
g         rations,  and  in  applying  active  principles  to  passive  prin- 

nformcr.  ciples,  can  form  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c. 

— V—  INFORMATION,  in  Zati»,  is  nearly  the  same  in 
the  crown- office,  a^  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a 
dtciaration.     See  Phosecutiok. 

Informations  are  of  two  sorts  \  first,  those  which  are 
pikrtly  at  the  suit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
subject;  and  secondly,  soch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  former  are  usually  brought  upon  penal- 
statutes,  which  inflict  a  penalty  upon  couTiction  of  the 
ofiender,  one  part  to  the  use  of  the  king,  and  another 
to  the  ose  of  the  informer.  By  the  statute  31  Kliz. 
c.  5.  no  prosecution  upon  any  penal  statute,  the  suit 
and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  part  to  the  king 
and  In  part  to  the  prosecutor,  can  be  bronght  by  any 
common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired  since  the 
commission  of  the  offence  ;  nor  00  behal(  of  the  crown, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  years  longer  ^  nor,  where  the  for* 
feiture  is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  such 
prosecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  commission  of  the  offence. 

The  informatioaa  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  king  alone,  are  also  of  two  kinds:  first,  those 
which  are  truly  and  properly  his  own  suits,  and  filed 
es  officio  by  bis  own  immediate  officer,  the  attorney* 
general:  secondly,  those  in  which,  though  the  king 
is  the  nominal  prosecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of 
some  private  person,  or  common  informer  \  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king^s  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  usually  called  the  master  of  the  crownm 
office^  who  is  for  this  purpose  the  standing  officer  of  the 
public.  The  objects  of  the  king's  own  prosecutions, 
filed  ex  oficso  by  his  own  attorney-general,  are  pro- 
perly  such  enormous  misdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  disturb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  molest  or 
affront  him  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  royal  func- 

kckii.     tions.    For  offences  so  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu* 

mment.  nishing  or  preventing  of  which  m  moment's  delay  would 
he  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
an  immediate  prosecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre- 
vious application  to  any  other  tribunal :  which  power, 
thus  necessary,  not  only  to  the  ease  and  safety,  but  even 
to  the  very  existence,  of  the  executive  magistrate,  was 
originally  reserved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  £nglbh  con- 
Btitotion,  wherein  provision  is  wisely  made  for  the  due 
preservation  of  all  its  parts*  The  objects  of  the  other 
species  of  informations,  filed  by  the  master  of  the  crown- 
office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  sub- 
ject, are  any  gross  and  notorious  misdemeanors,  riots, 
batteries,  libeb,  and  other  immoralities  of  an  atro- 
cions  kind,  not  peculiarly  tending  to  disturb  the  go- 
vemmeat  (for  those  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 
genend),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
or  pernicious  example,  deserve  the  most  public  animad- 
version.    And.  when    an  information  is   filed,   either 


tJius,  or  by  the  attorney-general  ex  oficw^  it  must  he 
tried  hy^  a  petit  jwy  of  the  county  where  the  of- 
fence arises :  after  which,  if  the  defendant  he  found 
guilty,  he  most  resort  to  the  court  for  his  panish- 
ment.  See  a  history  and  vindication  of  this  nowde  of 
prosecution  in  the  work  cited  on  the  margin,  vol.  iv«  foir^  and  candid* 
p>  300*— 312.  ^  Ingenuous  {ing9mau\  in   Roman  antiquity,  an 

InFORM£R  (Jnjormator)  in  Law^  a  person  that     appellation  given  to  persons  born  of  firee  parents,  who 
informs  against,  or  prosecutes  io  any  of  the  kinir's     had  never  been  slaves ;  for  the  children  of  the  liberu\ 

Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  '  *|  li  or 


courU,  those  that  offend  against  any  law  or  penal  sta-    infmme; 
tute.    See  Information.  ^ 

Informers  were  very  common  both  in  Greece  and  I'f;:«'no.)us. 
Rome.  Every  corner  of  the  streets  was  pestered  with 
swarms  of  turbulent  rascals,  who  made  it  their  constant 
business  to  pick  up  stories,  and  catch  at  every  occasion  to 
accuse  persons  of  credit  and  reputation  :  These  by  the 
Greekii  were  called  'Zwf^tuim  \  for  a  more  particular 
aceoont  of  whom,  see  the  article  Sycophant.* 

Amongst  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  sorts, 
tnandatotes  and  delaiores.  These  played  into  each 
other's  hands  \  the  former  marking  down  such  persons 
as  they  pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  misde- 
meanor, and  the  other  prosecuting  them.  What  tended 
to  increase  the  number  of  these  pestilent  fellows  was, 
that  the  informers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
efiects  of  the. person  convicted.  Wicked  princes  re-' 
warded  and  countenanced  this  mischievous  tribe  $  but 
Titus  set  on  foot  a  most  diligent  search  after  them, 
and  punished  such  as  he  found  with  death  or  banish- 
ment. Trajan  also  is  praised  by  Pliny  for  a  similar 
conduct. 

INFRACTION  (formed  from  in,  and  the  supine 
oifrango^  **  I  break,")  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  law,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a  sect  of  prede- 
stinarians,  who  maintain,  that  God  has  created  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow- 
ing them  the  means  necessary  to  save  themselves,  if 
they  would }  and  they  are  thus  called,  because  they 
bold  that  God^s  decrees  were  formed  infra  lapsum^  after 
his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  consequence  thereof  \ 
io  contradistinction  to  the  Supraulpsarians. 

INFRA-scAPULARis,  in  Anatomy.,  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Muscles. 

IsFBA-SpinatuSf  in  Anatomy.    See  Anatomy  ibid. 

INFULA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  priests  upon  the  head,  from* 
which  on  each  side  hung  a  ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Roman  than  h' 
Grecian  custom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  ^neas,  who 
covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  performance  of  sacri- 
fice, lest  any  ill-boding  omen  should  disturb  the  rites.' 
The  infulsB  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  priests,  but  were  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  victims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 
The  infulac  were  also  called  viita* 

INFUNDIBULIFORM,  in  Botany,  an  appella- 
tion  given  to  such  monopetalous  or  one-leaved  flowers 
as  resemble  a  funnel  in  shape. 

INFUSION,  in  Pharmacy^  an  operation,  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plants  are  drawn  out,  by  steeping  them  in 
some  convenient  fluid  without  boiling. 

INGELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
resideiKO  of  the  emperor ;  seated  on  the  river  Salva, 
on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a  charming  pro- 
spect.   £.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

INGENHOUSZ,  John,  a  late  eminent  natural 
philosopher.     See  Supplement. 

INGENUOUS,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  open^ 
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ligcnuout  or  ]iflrM»i  wha  Imd  obUiocd  tbeir  KWrly,  were  cmli- 
1        ed  Ubertini^  not  ingenvi^  this  eppelUtiea  of  ingenuuu 
Inxnti-   b^i^g  reeert ei  for  ilieir  ektldreD,  or  tbo  third  geBOia- 
tion. 

1NGE8TA,  18  aeed  by  ao«e  Mthers  to  ezpreee  all 
■ertt  of  alameiU  taken  iato  the  body. 

INGLUVIE8,  the  erop  or  craw  of  granlvofoiu 
bird*,  ierviag  for  tbo  inMnodiate  reception  oJP  the  food, 
fvhere  it  is  macerated  for  eoMe  time  before  it  io  ttaoa- 
raitted  to  the  tree  fttonacb. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  bandeome  town  of  GermaBVt 
aad  tbe  etroageet  in  Bavoria,  with  a  haDdsome  chureb* 
The  aoiTersity  for«»erly  seated  here  was  transferred 
to  Landshut  in  i8oo.  It  ia  situated  on  tbe  Dasoboi 
ia  £.  I'ooff.  II.  IO.  N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

INGOTi  a  mass  of  gold  or  sliver  melted  down,  aii4 
oast  in  a  mould,  but  not  eoiaed  or  wrought. 

INGRAFTING,  in  Qmrdenmg.  See  Graftiiig, 
GaRBEKIKG  Inde^* 

INGRATITUDE,  tbo  opposite  of  gratHode.    8eo 

G&ATITUDX. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  so  shamefuli  that  there  nofieT 
wma  a  man  found  wbo  weald  own  liimifelf  guilty  of 
k  \  and,  tboogb  too  frequently  practised,  it  ia  so  ab* 
borred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  nagratefol 
person  is  imputed  tbogttilt  or  tbo  capability  of  all  other 
crimes. 

Tbo  uogvatefol  ate  aeitber  fit  to  serve  tbeir  Makeri 
tbeir  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  pervterts  all  tbo  measures  of  religion  and 
•ooiety,  by  makiuf;  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good  aatured.  (Sto  Gratitube).  However,  it  is 
better  to  expose  ourselves  to  ingratitude  than  to  bo 
iprantiog  in  charity  and  benevoleaoe. 

Great  mind9,  like  Heav^u,  are  pkas^d  with  doiqg  good  \ 
Though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  fav9nff 
Are  barren  in  return. 

1.  In  a  little  work  intitled  Friendly  Qntiions  to 
Officers^  tbe  following  atrocious  instanee  of  ingratitude 
is  related*  An  opulent  city  uv  tbe  "weet  of  England, 
little  used  to  bave  troops  with  tbcm,  bad  a  regiment 
aent  to  be  quartered  (here  :  the  principal  iuliabitants 
and  weakhieat  merchants,  glad  to  show  their  hospita- 
lity and  attachonont  to  tbeir  spvereign,  took  the  first 
oppprtimity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  oAcers,  in- 
viting them  to  their  boosoH,  and  showing  them  every 
oifvili^  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a  desirable 
aifualion.  A  merchant,  extreqirly  easy  in  bis  circum- 
stances, took  BO  prodigious  a  liking  to  000  officer  in 
pprtioular,  that  be  gave  him  an  apartment  in  bis  own 
liouee,  and  ipade  him  in  a  manner  absobto  master  of 
it,  tbe  officer's  friends  being  always  welcome  to  bio 
taUo.  The  gierohaot  waa  a  widower,  and  bad  only 
two  favourite  daugbtem  (  the  officer  in  so  comfbrlablo 
H  station  oast  bia  wanton  eyes  upea  them  y  and  too  f«^ 
taHy  swieeedbg,  rained  them  both.  Dreadful  rotom 
to  the  merchaoi's  misplaced  friendship !  The  cons^ 
qneooe  of  tbis  ungenerous  action  was,  Ibat  all  of- 
ficers ever  after  were  shuuned  as  a  public  nuisance,  aa, 
i|  past  to  society :  nor  ha.vo  the  inhabitants  perhaps 
yet  conquered  their  aversion  to  a  red-coat. 

2.  We  read  in  Rapines  Hustory,  that  during  Mon- 
mouth^s  rebeMion,  in  the  reign  of  James  Ilh.  a  certain 
person  knowing  tbo  bumane  dieppsi^n  of  one  Moa 


Gaaat,  whose  Kfe  was  eae  eootiaved  exercise  of  bone-  ift^ftti. 
fieence,  led  to  her  boose,  where  be  was  concealed  and  tadt . 
maintained  for  some  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
peoclaoratton,  which  promiard  an  indemnity  and  re- 
ward to  those  who  dttscevered  such  as  barbonred  the 
rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefaetrees ;  and  such  waa 
the  spirit  of  joetioe  and  equity  whteh  prevailed  among 
tbe  ministers,  that  he  was  pardoned  aad  recompensed 
for  bia  treachery,  while  she  was  bsmt  aKve  for  ber 
obarity ! 

3.  The  following  instance  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
saase  faastoryi^«*Humpbry  Bannieter  and  bia  father 
were  both  servants  to  and  raised  by  tbe  duke  of  Back* 
ingham }  who  being  driven  to  abscead,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  befalting  tbe  army  be  had  raised  against 
the  Qsurper  Richard  III.  ho  without  footmaa  or 
page  retired  to  Bannister's  boose  near  Shrewsbury,  aa 
to  a  place  where  he  had  all  tbe  reaseo  in  the  world  to 
«ipeet  secnrity.  Bannister,  however,  upon  the  kingV 
preekmatioa  promisMig  lOOoU  reward  to  him  tl^t 
sbooid  apprehend  tbe  duke,  betrayed  his  master  to  Joba 
Morton  high  sheriflF  of  Sbropsfaiie,  wbo  sent  him  on* 
dor  a  strong^  guard  to  Salisbury,  wbem  the  king  then 
was,  and  there  in  tbe  market- plaeo  the  dake  was  be* 
headed.  Bot  Divine  vengeanee  parsued  tbe  traitor 
Bannister;  for  deasanding  tbe  lOOoK  that  waa  tbe 
price  of  his  master's  blood.  King  Richard  refueeA 
to  pay  it  him,  saying,  ^  He  that  we«ld  be  falsa  to> 
so  good  a  master,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged."  Ha 
was  afterwards  hanged  £or  manslaughter,  his  eldeal 
son  run  mad  aad  dM  in  a  bog-aty,^  bis  seeond  beoamn 
deformed  and  bune,  aad  his  third  son  was  drowned.  i«  m 
,  small  paddle  of  water.  His  eldest  daughter  wmb  got  witb 
obild  1^  one  of  bis  carters,  and  liie  second  was  seixed*. 
witb  a  leproiy  whereof  ebe  died.-«oEf » I.  ^  JSa^g.  Svo. 
imJ.  i.  pw  304. 

The  IbUowing  barbarons  insteaeee  are  firom  ancieni 


4.  When  Xeraee  king  of  Persia  was  at  Celene,  a  yy^  fknd, 
city  of  Fhrygia,  Pytbiua,  a  Lydiaa,  wbo  bad  bia  re*],  vli.  e.  38. 
sideneo  in  Uiat  city,,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  moetScBtee,^ifr 
opulent  prince  of  thoee  times,  entertaiaed  him  and  bia^'^*  ^  ^ 
whole  anny  with  aw  ineredibVe  magnificence,  and  made  ^  ''* 
bim  an  ofier  of  all  bis  wealth  towarde  defraying  tbe 
oxpeooes  of  his  expedition.      Xerxes,  surprised  and 
charmed  at  so  genereoe  od  offer,  had  tbe  curiosifey  te 
inquire  to  what  a  snm  his  sicbos  amounted.     Pjrtbina 
made  answer,  that  having  tbe  design  of  oflcriog  tiKua 
to  his  service,  be  bad  taken  an  exact  accoant  of  tbem^ 
aad  th^  the  silver  he  bad  by  htm  amonnlted  to  200a 
talents  (about  255,0001.   sterling),  apd  tbe  gold  le^ 
4,000,000  of    dories   (about   l,700,oool.   sterliag)^ 
wanting  7000.      All    tbis    money    he   oBexad   him, 
telling  him,   that  bis  revenoe  waa  sufficient  fur  the 
support  of  this  household.      Xerxes  made  him  v^rj^. 
hearty  acknowledgments,  and  entered  into  a  particular 
friendship  with,  bim,  bot  declined  accepting  his  present*. 
The  same  prince  wbo  had  made  ss«ch  obliging  ofeaa 
to  Xerxes,  having  desired  a  fisveor  of  him  some  time 
after,  that  out  of  bis  five  soaa  who  served  in  bis  army^ 
he  woeid  be  pleased  to  leave  bim  the  eldest,  in  order 
to  bo  a  camfert  to  him  ia  his  old  age  :  tbe  kiuf^  waa 
so  enraged  at  the  proposal^  though  so  reasonable  io  it^ 
self,  th«t  ha  caused  the  eldest  son  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  bis  Mier^  giving  tbe  {altecto  oodeistaod, 

that 
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bgi«Uuie^*^  U  WM  «  kvwnr  be  tftani  him  Mid  die  feat  of  bit 
I  diiMreo.  Yet  tbif  i«  tbe  wum  Xerxee  who  is  le  ino«h 
l"8*lpba<>  MJeiired  for  Ka  buoMMie  rdtection  et  tbe  bead  of  bis 
imeierove  Army,  **  Thet  of  ^  to  nany  tbeoaand  men,  in 
lOO  yean  time  tbcre  wooWl  not  be  one  remaimog ;  on 
wbich  acoeoBt  be  eoeld  eot  forbear  weeping  at  tbe  oik 
certeiOty  and  instability  of  bmnan  tbingii.**  He  migbt 
luiftt  fcond  anelber  sabject  of  refectien,  wbicb  wooid 
have  mere  justly  merited  fate  feean  and  a^ietien,  bed 
be  taraed'bta  tbeagbta  open  bimeelf,  and  conttdered 
tbe  reprencbee  be  deser?ed  far  being  tbe  inttrvment  ef 
Inelening  tbe  fatal  term  to  millieM  ef  people,  wbem  bie 
ervel  ambition  wna  going  to  eacrifiee  tn  an  onjint  and 
wuieeeMary  wan 

5.  BasiUus  Macedo  the  emperor,  esereking  himself 
fMi:toiii.ui.aB  bontini^t  a  apart  be  (o6k  great  delight' in,  a  great 
P*  S5S*  iUg  runniing  fnriootly  against  him,  fastened  one  of  the 
brnncbes  of  bie  boriM  in  tbe  emperor*s  girdle,  and 
pnUing  bim  from  bss  horse,  dragged  him  a  good  die- 
tnooe,  to  tbe  imminent  danger  of  bis  life;  which  a 
gentleman  of  bis  rctinoe  peiceiving,  drew  bis  sword 
and  cot  tbe  emperor's  girdle  asunder,  whieb  dtsen- 
gaged  bim  from  the  benst,  with  little  or  no  hert  to  bis 
person.  But  obserre  what  reward  he  bad  for  his  pains: 
**  He  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  head  for  potting  bin 
eword  so  near  tbe  body  of  the  emperor  ;**  and  sninsred 
death  accordingly. 

INGRESS,  in  Asinmomif^  signifies  tbe  snnS  enter* 
tog  tbe  first  scmplc  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  signfi 
especielly  Aries, 

ING&IA,  a  province  of  the  Russian  empire,  lyiog 
«o  the  golf  ef  Finland,  being  abeot  130  miles  in 
leogth,  aad  50  in  breadth.  It  abomids  in  game  and 
fish  }  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  Fiolaiid  in  tbe  spring  and  aatumn.  It 
wta  conquered  by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Pe- 
tersbnrgh  is  tbe  capital  town.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
vrrer  Neva,  and  tbe  galf  of  Finland,  on  tbe  north  \  by 
Grettt  Novogorod,  on  the  east  and  south }  and  by  Li« 
vooia,  en  the  west. 

INGKOS9ER,  or  Engrosser,  in  common  law,  is 
one  who  buys  op  com  growing,  or  any  provisions  by 
wboleaale,  belbre  tbe  mu'ket,  to  sell  again*  See  FoRE* 
STALLUIO. 

It  also  signifies  a  clerk  who  writes  records  or  instro* 
tnenta  of  law  on  skins  of  parchment.     See  Engros* 

SIVG. 

INGUCN,  in  Jnaimuff  the  same  with  'what  is  other* 
wise  called  firmn* 

INGULF  HUB,  abbot  of  Croyhind,  and  author  of 
the  bbtory  of  (bat  abbey,  was  bom  in  London  aboot 
A*  D.  1030.  He  received  the  first  part  of  his  edo- 
oatien  at  Wsstmtnsler  }  aad  when  he  visited  bis  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
he  was  so  fortonate  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  Queen 
£dgitha.  That  amiable  and  learned  princess  took  a 
pleasnre  in  examining  our  young  scholar  on  bis  pr^ 
gross  in  grammar,  and  in  ditpnting  with  him  in  logic  ) 
iHir  did  she  ever  dismiss  bim  without  tome  present  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation*  From  Westminiter  he  went 
ie  Oxford,  where  be  implied  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
ood  of  tbe  Aristotelian  pbtlesopby,  in  wbicb  he  made 
Hreater  proficiency  than  many  of  his  centemporariee. 
When  be  was  about  ai  years  of  age,  be  was  intro^ 
duoed  to  William  duke  of  Normandy  (who  visited  tbe 


court  of  England,  A.  D.  Z051),  and  made  bimaelf  so  lagsfpkus. 
agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  bis  Inhaler, 
aecretary,  and  carried  him  with  ^tm  into  his  own  do- 
minions. In  a  little  time  he  became  tbe  prime  fa- 
vourite of  his  prince,  and  the  dispenser  of  all  pre* 
ferments,  humbling  seme,  and  exalting  others,  at  bio 
pleasure ;  in  which  difficult  station,  be  confesseth,  be 
did  not  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  and 
pmdence.  This  excited  the  envjF  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  eonrtiers ;  to  avoid  the  effects  of  which,  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  tlie 
Holy  Land.  With  a  company  of  30  horsemen,  he 
joined  Sigfrid  doke  of  Mentx,  who,  with  many  Ger- 
nmn  nobles,  bishops,  clergy,  and  others,  was  prepa- 
ring for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerasalem.  When  they  were 
all  united,  they  formed  a  company  of  no  fewer  than 

^ooo  pilgrims.  In  their  way  they  spent  some  time  at 
onstantinople,  performing  their  devotions  in  the  seve- 
ral ehorehes.  In  their  passage  through  Lycia,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and 
wonnded  many  of  them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  pro- 
digioos  mass  of  money.  Those  who  escaped  from  this 
disaster,  at  length  reached  Jerasalem,  visited  all  the 
holy  pUces,  and  bedewed  the  ruins  of  many  churchea 
with  their  tears,  giving  money  for  their  reparation. 
Tliey  intended  to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  }  but  being 
prevented  by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on 
board  a  Genoese  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brondn- 
sflum,  from  whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to 
Rome.  Having  gone  through  a  long  course  of  devo* 
tions  in  this  city,  at  the  several  places  distinguished  for 
aanctity,  they  separated,  end  every  one  made  the  best 
of  his  way  into  his  own  country.  When  Ingolph  and 
bis  company  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  20  balf-starved  wretches,  witliont  money,  clothes,  or 
•horses  :  A  faithful  picture  of  the  disastrous  journeys  iiN 
to  the  Holy  Land,  so  conmion  in  those  times.  Ingolph 
was- now  so  much  disgusted  with  tbe  world,  that  be  re- 
solved to  forsake  it,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy  \  in  which,  after  some 
years,  be  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  prior.  Wlten 
his  old  master  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  into 
England,  A.  D.  1066,  he  was  sent  by  his  abbot,  with 
200  merks  in  money,  and  1 3  young  men,  nobly  mount- 
ed and  completely  armed,  as  a  present  from  their  abbey. 
Ingnlph  having  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  pre- 
sented his  men  and  money  to  his  prince,  who  received 
bim  very  graciously)  some  part  of  tbe  former  affection 
for  him  reviving  in  his  bosom.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  raised  him  to  the  government  of  the  rich  abbey  of 
Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  A.  D.  2076,  in  which  he 
•pent  tbe  last  34  years  of  his  life,  governing  that  socie- 
ty with  great  prudence,  and  protecting  their  possessions 
from  the  rapacity  of  tbe  neighbouring  barons  by  tbe  fa- 
venr  ef  his  royal  maater.  The  lovers  of  English  histo- 
ry and  antii^ttities  are  nrach  indebted  to  thb  learned 
abbot,  for  his  excellent  hivtory  of  the  abbey  of  Cvoy« 
land,  from  its  foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  109 1, 
into  which  be  hath  introdoced  mtich  of  the  genenl 
history  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anec- 
dotes that  are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Ingutph  died 
of  the  gout,  at  his  abbey,  A.  D.  iicp,  in  the  79th  year 
of  hie  age. 

INHALEK,  in  Medieime^  a  machine  for  breathing 
in  warm  tteama  into  tbe  lungs,  recommended  bv  Mr 
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fuhnler  Mudge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrhoas  cough.  The 
I  body  of  the  instrument  holdi  about  a  pint ;  and  the 
tnjection.  handle,  ivhich  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  it,  is  hollow.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  where  it  is  soldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  others 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  rise  to  the  same  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a  flexible  tube 
about  five  or  six  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth-piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover  there  is  a 
valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  shuts  the  comraonicatioil 
between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  inhaler 
and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  the  air 
rushes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
ivarm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  consequently, 
filled  with  hot  vapours.  In  expiration,  the  mouth 
being  still  fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together 
with  the  steam  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
inhaler,  is  farced  up  through  the  Valve  in  the  co* 
ver.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  act  of 
respiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler,  with- 
out the  necessity,  in  the  act  of  expiration,  of  either 
breathing  through  the  nose,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
the  mouth. 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or  interest 
in  lands,  invested  in  a  person  and  his  heirs.  See 
Descent. 

INHIBITION,  a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge 
from  further  proceeding  in  a  cause  depending  before 
him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are.  put  toge^ 
ther,  as  of  the  same  import ;  but  inhibition  is  most 
commonly  a  writ  issuing  out  of  a  higher  court-christian 
to  a  lower ',  and  prohibition  out  of  the  king^s  court  to 
an  inferior  court. 

Ikhibitiok,  in  Scots  Law^  a  diligence  obtained  at 
the  suit  of  a  creditor  against  his  debtor,  prohibiting 
him  from  selling  or  contracting  debts  upon  his  estate 
to  the  creditor's  prejudice. 

INJECTION,  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid 
medicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe,  tube, 
clyster- pipe,  or  the  like. 

iNjr.CTioi^,  in  Surgery^  the  throwing  in  some  liqnor 
or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  incision.  This 
practice,  and  that  ef  transfusion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  ano- 
ther, were  once  greatly  practised,  but  are  now  laid 
aside. 

Anatomical  Isjection^  the  iilling  the  vessels  of  a 
human,  or  other  animal  body,  with  some  coloured  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifications 
visible. 

I.  The  best  account  of  the  method  of  injecting  the 
sanguiferous  vessels  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late 
Dr  Monro,  published  in  the  Medical  Essays,  vol.  i. 

'*  The  instrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
thrown  into  the  vessels  is  a  tight  ea»y  going  syringe  of 
brass,  to  which  several  short  pipes  are  fitted,'  and  can 
be  fixed  by  screws  *,  the  other  extremities  of  these  pipes 
being  of  different  diameters  without  any  screw,  that 
they  may  slide  into  other  pipes,  which  are  so  exactly 
adapted  to  them  at  one  end,  that  when  they  are  pressed 
a  Utile  together^  nothing  can  pass  between  them  :  and 
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because  their  cohesion  is  not  so  great  as  to  resist  the  injtet 
pushing  force  of  the  injection,  which  would'  drive  off  «— 
this  second  pipe^  and  spoil  the  whole  operation  ;  there- 
fore the  extremity  of  this  second  sort  of  pipes,  which 
receives  the  first  kind,  is  formed  ou  the  outside  into  a 
square,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  rising  circle, 
which  hinders  the  key  that  closely  grasps  the  aqnare 
part  from  sliding  backwards  or  forwards  ^  or  a  bar  of 
brass  must  stand  out  from  each  side  of  it  to  be  held  with 
the  fingers.  The  other  extremity  of  each  of  these  se- 
cond sort  of  pipes  i»  of  different  diameter  ^  and  near  it 
a  circalar  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be  sunk 
into  it,  is  formed  \  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the  vessel 
at  which  the  injection  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be  allow- 
ed to  slide  off. 

"  Besides  this  form  described,  common  to  all  tbi»> 
second  sort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  additional  mechanism,  for  particcH 
lar  purposes  ^  as,  for  instance,  when  the  larger  vessels 
are  injected,  the  pipe  fastened  into  the  vessel  ought  ei- 
ther to  have  a  valve  or  a  stop-cock,  that  may  be  tam- 
ed at  pleasure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  ont  from 
the  vessel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwise,  as  the  injection,  in 
such  a  case,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em» 
ployed  in  making  the  injection  must  either  continue 
all  that  while  in  the  same  posture  }  or,  if  the  syringe 
is  too  soon  taken  off,  the  injected  liquor  runs  out  and 
the  larger  vessels  are  emptied.  When  the  syringe  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  liquor  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  vessels,  there  is  a  necessity  of  filling  it 
again.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  syringe  was  to  be 
taken  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  vessel,  some  of  tlie 
injection  would  be  lost,  and  what  was  exposed  to  the 
air  would  cool  and  harden;  therefore  some  of  the  pipes 
ought  to  have  a  reflected  curve  tube  coming  out  of 
their  side,  with  a  valve  so  disposed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  the  straight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pass  from  the 
crooked  to  the  straight  one ;  the  injector  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  reflected  pipe  im^ 
mersed  in  the  liquor  to  he  injected,  may,  as  soon  as  he 
has  pushed  out  the  first  syringeful,  fill  it  again  by 
only  drawing  back  the  sucker ;  and,  repeating  this 
quickly,  will  bk  able  to  throw  several  syringefuls  into 
the  vessels. 

^^  All  these  different  sorts  of  pipes  are  commonly 
made  of  brass. 

'^*  The  liquors  thrown  into  the  vessels,  with  a  design 
to  fill  the  small  capillary  tubes,  are  either  such  as  wiH 
incorporate  with  water,  or  such  as  are  oily :  both  kinds 
have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences  j  which  I 
shall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  shall  conclude 
with  that  which  I  have  found  by  experience  to  succeed 
best. 

*'  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichtbyocolla> 
sytbs,  common  glue,  &c.  dissolved  and  pretty  much 
diluted,  mix  easily  with  the  animal  fluids,  which  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  will  pass  into  very  small  vessels 
of  a  well-chosen  and  prepared  subject,  and  often  an- 
swer the  intention  sufliciently,  where  the  design  is  on- 
ly to  prepare  some  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no 
vessels  can  be  expected  to  be  seen  so  large  as  the  eye 
can  discover  whether  the  transverse  sections  of  the  ves* 
sels  would  be  circular,  or  if  their  sides  are  collapsed. 
But  when  the  larger  vessels  are  also  to  be  prepared^ 

there 
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njection.  there  is  a  manirest  disadvantage  to  tlie  usefalnest  and 
*  beauty  of  the  preparation ;  for  if  nothing  bat  the  gla- 
tinoiM  liquor  is  injected,  one  cannot  keep  a  subject  so 
long  as  the  glue  takea  of  becoming  firm }  and  there- 
fore, in  dissecting  the  injected  part,  several  vessels  will 
probablj  be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  soak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  wbtch 
coagulates  the  glue ;  but  then  it  becomes  so  brittle, 
that  the  least  handling  makes^  It  crack  ;  and  if  the  pre* 
paration  is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  vessels  appear  quite 
shrivelled,  when  the  watery  part  of  the  injection  is 
evaporated :  or  the  efflux  of  the  injection  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  carefully  tying  every  vessel  before  we  are 
obliged  to  out  it }  still,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  vessels  to  contract  when  the  glue  is  drying,  if,  to 
obviate  these  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor  should 
first  be  iiijected  in  such  quantity  as  the  capillary  vessels 
will  contain,  and  tlie  common  oily  or  waxy  injection  is 
pushed  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  vessels  distend- 
ed, the  wax  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it  has  run  far 
enough  ^  the  two  sorts  of  liquors  never  miss  to  mix  ir- 
regularly, and  the  whole  appears  interrupted  and  bro* 
ken  by  their  soon  separating  from  eacK*  other ;  which 
is  still  more  remarkable  afterwards,  when  the  watery 
particles  are  evaporated. 

**  Spirit  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and 
oils,  and  so  far  is  proper  to  fill-  the  vtry  small  ves- 
sels with  :  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  coagulates  any  of 
•our  liquor  it  meets,  which  sometimes  blocks  up  the 
vessels  so  much,  that  no  more  injection  will  pass  j  then 
it  scarce  will  suspend  some  of  the  powders  that  prove 
the  most  durable  colours  ^  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 
the  vessels  roust  become  very  small }  and  the  small  quan- 
tity of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  serve  for  connec- 
ting its  particles  together,  generally  is  seen  so  inter- 
rupted, that  the  small  ramifications  of  vessels  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  scratches  of  a  pencil, 
than  of  regular  continued  canals. 

*'  Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, may  sometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  small  ves- 
sels, and  keeps  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  stri^tch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  still  in 
the  vessels,  it  is  liable  to  stop  too  soon,  and  never  can 
'  be  introduced  into  numbers  of  vessels,  while  other  li- 
quors enter  j  and  it  is  so  brittle,  that  very  little' hand- 
ling makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara- 
tion very  ugly  (a). 

*'  The  method  I  have  always  succeeded  best  with, 
io  making  what  may  be  called  subtile  ovjine  injections^ 
is,  first  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentine,  in  such  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  small  vessels^  and,  imme- 
diately after,  to  push  the  common  coarse  injection  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  subtile  enough  to  enter 
rather  smaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can  j 


its  resinous  parts,  which  remain  afWr  the  tpirituout  are  Injection. 
evaporated,  give  a  sufficient  adhesion  to  the  particles  of 
the  substance  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to  keep  them 
from  separating,  and  it  intimately  incorporates  with  the 
coarser  injection  ;  by  which,  if  the  injection  is  rightly 
managed,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sharpest  eye  to  disco- 
ver that  two  sorts  have  been  made  use  of  (b). 

**  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  vessels  of  animais 
are  artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near  the 
same  colours,  wqnld  not  all  appear  in  the  very  small  ^ 
vessels,  because  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous, 
without  a  mixture  of  some  substance  to  impart  its  co- 
lour to  them  J  and  where  several  sorts  of  even  the  lar- 
gest vessels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  sort  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  another,  unless  the  colour  of  each 
was  different;  which  has  likewise  a  good  effect  in 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  \Vherefore  ana- 
tomists have  made  use  of  a  variety  of  such  substances, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions  ;  such 
as  gamboge,  saffron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &c.  which  can 
be  easily  procured  from  painters.  My  design  being 
only  to  consider  those  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injecting  liquors  proposed  to  fill  capillary  vessels,  which 
is  scarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  except  the  branches 
of  the  arteries  and  of  some  veins,  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  common  colours  employed  to  these  last-nam- 
ed two  sorts  of  vessels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  sometimes  blue,  without  mentioning  the  others, 
which  require  very  little  choice. 

^*  Anatomists  have,  I  imagine,  proposed  to  imitate 
the  natural  colours  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  substance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green  :  from  which,  how-, 
ever,  there  are  other  advantages,  such  as  the  strong 
reflection  which  such  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  unaptness  most  such  bodies  have  to  transmit 
these  same  rays,  without  at  least  a  considerable  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themselves }  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitness  to  become  completely  pellucid } 
without  which,  the  very  fine  vessels,  after  being  in- 
jected, would  still  be  imperceptible.     The  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  made  use  of  for  colouring  injec- 
tions, such  as  cochineal,  laque,  rad,  anchusie^  brazil- 
wood, indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  stop  some  of  the 
vessels  :  their  colour  fades  sooner  when  kept  dry  \  they 
more  easily  yield  their  tincture  when  the  parts  are  pre- 
served in  a  liquor ;  and  rats,  mice,  and  insects,  will 
take  them  for  food :  for  which  reasons,  though  I  have 
frequently  succeeded  in  injecting  them,  I  rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  such  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red  ^ 
of  which  this  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best,  because 
it  gives  the  brightest  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.     The  green-coloured  powder 

generally 


(a)  Rigierus  {Intirniuct.  in  fwtitiam  rerum  natur,  &c.  4to,  Hagae,  '743»  ''^<^«  BaUamum)  gives  Roysch^s 
method  of  injecting  and  preserving  animals,  which,  he  says,  Mr  Blumentrost,  president  of  the  Petersburg  acade- 
my»  assured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruysch^s  own  hand- writing  to  the  Czar.  According  io 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  summer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added,  was 
Roysch's  injecting  ceracia  materies, 

(b)  Mr  Ranby's  injecting  matter,  as  published  by  Dr  Hales,  {Heemast,  Ex.  2i.)  is  white  rosin  and  tallowy 
of  each  two  ounces,  m«lt«td  and  strained  through  linen  ;  to  which  was>  added  three  ounces  of  vermilioD,'  or  finely- 
ground  indigo,  which  wasJixst  well  rubbed  with  eight  ounces  of  turpentine  varnish* 
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^fsjteiion.  fmmlij  ufcJ  is  vtrcUfriM  |  iot  I  rather  clMOsa  timt 
'  preptrmiion  of  it  calM  dtHilM  verdigris  ;  bccaase  lU 
ootomr  it  brighter,  and  it  does  not  ao  eften  ran  into 
amall  kaota  as  th«  caiMtton  verdigriae,  hut  ^Uasolvta  ki 
the  oiljr  Itqoora* 

**  The  method  of  preparing  tho  injeation  caoipoatd 
of  these  materiala,  ic  to  take  for  the  fine  osot  m  pound 
(of  clear  oil  of  turpeatiBeg  which  ia  gradoally  poured  on 
three  ouncea  of  Termilion,  or  distilled  verdigrite  fiaelf 
powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding  on 
nMirhle  \  atir  them  well  with  a  aoMill  wooden  spatnlh  till 
they  are  exactly  mixed,  then  atrain  all  through  a  fine 
linen  rag*  The  aeparatien  of  the  grosser  partidea  it, 
boweTer,  rather  better  oMide,  by  pooriag  aome  enncea 
of  the  oil  upon  the  powder,  nod  after  stirring  them  t^ 
gether  strongly,  stop  mhbing  with  the  apatula  for  « 
aecond  or  so,  nod  poor  off  into  a  clean  Teasel  the  oil 
with  the  vermilion  or  verdigrise  suspended  in  it)  and 
continue  this  aort  eif  operation  till  yeu  observe  no 
more  of  the  powder  come  off  (  and  all  that  remains  la 

franulated.  The  coarser  injeotion  is  thus  prepared : 
?ake  tallow,  i  pound  \  wax,  bleached  white,  $  mm- 
ces  (  salad  oil,  3  ounces :  melt  them  in  a  skillet  pnt 
over  a  lamp :  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  oonees  \ 
nnd  as  soon  ns  this  is  dissolved,  gradually  sprinkle  in 
of  vermilion  *or  verdigrise  prepared,  3  ounces  \  then 
'pnts  att  through  a  denn,  dry,  warmed  linen-doth, 
to  aepamte  all  the  grosser  particles  ^  and,  when  you 
design  to  make  it  run  far  into  tho  vessels,  some  oil 
of  turpentine  mny  be  added  immedintely  befoi*  it  is 


*'  Tbo  next  thing  te  be  considered,  and  indeed  what 
olftiefly  contrtbttles  to  the  success  of  injections,  is  the 
dieio^  nnd  preparation  of  the  subject  whose  veasels  are 
to  be  filled. 

'*  In  oboeaing  n  fit  subject,  take  these  few  general 
Mies :  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  injected  is,  the 
injection  will,  €itvterit  paribitSf  go  farthest,  and  vioe 
itttrta.  2.  The  more  the  creatoress  fluids  have  been  dis-> 
solved  and  exhausted  in  life,  tho  success  of  the  opera* 
tion  will  be  greater*  $*  The  less  solid  the  part  design- 
ed  to  be  injected  is,  tho  nH>re  vessels  wUl  be  filled. 
4.  The  more  membranous  and  transparent  parts  are, 
the  injection  shews  better }  whereas,  in  tbe  solid  very 
kard  parts  of  a  rigid  old  oreatiire,  that  has  died  with 
its  vessels  f«ll  of  tkick  strong  blood,  it  is  scarcely  pof- 
«iUe  te  inject  great  numbers  of  small  vessels, 

**  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  subject  for  injecting, 
the  principal  tilings  to  be  aimed  at  are.  To  dissolve 
the  flotds,  empty  the  vessels  of  them,  relax  the  solids. 
Mid  prevent  the  injeotioo^s  coagulating  too  soon.  To 
•newer  all  -these  intentions,  authors  have  proposed  to 
injeot  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  iirteries,  till  it  re- 
turns clenr  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  vessels 
are  thereby  so  emptied  of  blood,  that  aU  the  parts  ap- 
pear white }  after  which,  they  push  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air ;  and  lastly  by  pressing  with  their  hands, 
they  squeeze  the  air  xlso  out*    After  this  preparation, 


one  can  indeed  inject  very  anhtilely  ^-bot  generally  thert  In}eetioa> 
ore  incoaveniencies  attend  it«  For  in  all  the  parts  where  ^**-'"^ 
there  is  a  remarkable  iumca  cMihsa^  it  never  nussea 
to  be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to  spoil  any  parts 
designed  to  be  preserved  either  wet  or  dry  )  and  some 
particles  of  tho  water  seldom  miss  to  be  mixed  iu  the 
larger  as  well  as  smaller  vessels  with  the  oily  injection, 
and  omke  it  appear  discontinued  and  broken  :  wbere- 
fiure  it  is  much  better  to  let  this  injection  of  water 
nlone,  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mnot- 
rate  the  body  or  part  to  be  injected  a  ooosideraUe  time 
in  water,  made  so  warm  (c)  as  one  can  hold  his  hand 
easily  in  it }  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  warmth 
nil  the  time,  by  taking  out  some  of  the  wnter  as  it  cooh^ 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place  ;  by  which  the 
vessels  will  bo  sufficiently  softened  and  relaxed,  thn 
blood  will  he  melted  down,  and  the  injection  can  be  in 
no  danger  of  hardening  too  soon  }  wheteas,  if  tiM  wnter 
ia  too  hot,  tho  veesels  shrink,  and  the  blood  coagu* 
latee*  From  tiese  to  time  we  squeeze  oat  the  liquids 
MM  much  as  possible  at  the  cat  vessel  by  which  the  in- 
jection is  to  be  thrown  in  (d).  The  lime  tlus  mace- 
mtien  is  to  be  continued,^  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  subject^  the  hulk  and  thickness  of  what 
we  design  to  inject,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  we  ob-, 
serve  in  the  vessels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  ex- 
perience (  at  least,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  the  whole  subject,  or  part  macerated,  ii  per* 
fectly  well  warmed  nil  threogh  j  and  that  we  conti- 
nue  the  premure  with  our  hands  till  no  more  blood  can 
be  brought  nway,  whatever  position  we  pit  the  aubject 
in. 

When  the  syringe,  injections,  and  subjecia,  are  nU 
in  readiaess,  one  of  the  second  sort  of  pipes  i%  chosen 
as  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  by  which  the  injec* 
tion  is  to  be  thrown  as  possible  }  for  if  tbe  pipe  is  too 
large,  it  is  almost  peedlesi  to  tell  it  eannnt  be  introdo» 
ced.  If  the  pipe  is  much  smaller  than  tbe  vessel,  it  is 
acarce  possible  to  tie  them  so  firmly  together,  but,  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  some  small 
passage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  tbe  injection  will 
spring  back  en  the  injector  in  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  nearest  vessels  remain  afterwards  undi« 
•tended,  by  the  less  of  the  quantity  that  ooiea  out* 
Having  chosen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  veesel,  or  at  an  incision  made  in  the  aide 
of  it  'f  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
the  vessel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  possible,  by  the  help 
of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  surgeon^s  knot 
is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly  aa 
the  thread  can  allow  }  taking  care  that  it  shall  be  sunk 
into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  around,  othar* 
wise  it  will  very  easily  slide  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
brought  out  probably  ia  the  time  of  the  operation, 
which  ruins  it. 

''.If  there  have  been  large  vessels  cut,  which  com- 
municate witli  the  vessels  you  design  to  inject,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  same  trunk 

which 


(c)  Ruysch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  day  or  two  in  cold  water ;  which  must  have  a  better  tStoi  'm 
meHing  the  blood  than  warm  water  has* 

(o)  When  fiuysch  intended  to  inject  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  npwavdi,  and  naothnr  downwards,  in 
the  descending  aorta*  5 
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yott  do  not  reaoWe  to  fill,  let  them  Be  M 
fully  new  tied  opt    to  iuve  tbe  injected   liqoor,   a»d 
ittike  the  opention  soeceed  better  iu  the  Tiew  you  then 
heve. 

**  When  all  this  is  deoe,  both  sorts  of  injections  are 
to  be  warned  over  a  lamp,  taking  eare  to  stit  them 
constantly,  lest  the  coloaring  powder  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom and  bom  (£)•  The  oil  of  torpentine  needs  be 
made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
in  it,  if  tbe  subject  has  been  prcTionsly  well  warmed 
in  watery  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  made, 
the  oil  ought  to  be  scalding  hot,  tbat  it  may  warm 
aU  the  parts  which  are  designed  to  be  injected.  Tbe 
coarse  injection  ought  to  be  brought  near  to  a  boiling. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  several  folds  of  linen 
loond  the  parts  of  the  syringe  which  tlie  operator  is 
to  grip,  and  secnre d  the  linen  with  thread,  the  syringe 
is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  soeking  boiling  water  several 
times  up  (f),  and  the  pipe  within  the  vessel  is  to  be 
warmed  by  applying  a  sponge  dipped  in  boiling  water 
toit(G). 

'*  After  all  is  ready,  tbe  syringe  being  cleared  of  tbe 
water,  the  injectov  fills  it  with  tbe  finer  injection  }  and 
then  introducing  tbe  pipe  of  the  syringe  into  tbat  in  tbe 
immel,  he  presses  them  together,  and  either  with  one 
hnnd  holds  this  last  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes  tbe 
•yriuge,  and  with  bis  breaU  poshes  the  sucker;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  vessel  to  be  held  by  an  assistant, 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  description  of  these 
atrte  of  pipea,  be  gripes  the  syringe  with  one  hand,  and 
posbes  tbe  sucker  with  the  other,  and  consequently 
throws  in  the  injection,  which  ought  to  be  done  slow* 
ly,  and  with  no  gteat  force,  but  proportioned  tcthe 
length  «a4  bulk  of  tbe  part  to  be  injected  and  strength 
of  tbe  vessels.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  injection  to 
bn  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  use.  The  enl  j 
rale  I  could  ever  fix  to  myself  in  tUs  matter  was  te 
continue  pushing  till  I  was  sensible  of  a  stop  which 
ifould  leqiiire  a  considecablo  force  to  overcome.  But 
tbjs  will  net  hold  where  aUl  the  b#aa«h0s  of  any  vessel 
nve  not  isjected  i  as  for  inetanee,  when  the  vessels  of 
the  tborajL  are  only  to  be  tajeeted :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  pvopoKioU  to  tbe  bvanehes  sent  from  it, 
nnd  iherefore  less  fine  injection  is  reqAiisite  here.  As 
ioon  en  tbat  stop  ia  felt,  the  sneker  oif  the  syringe  is  to 
be  drawn  bock,  that  tbo  nearest  lavge  vessek  may  bo 
emplitd.  Then  the  eynnge  ia  taken  oi^  emptied  of 
thn  fine  injeottoo,  and  filled  witb  tbe  coarser,  urhicb  is 
to  be  pusbod  into  tbe  vesaehi  quickly  and  forcibly,  hav* 
ii^  alsraye  aegard  to  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the 
'veesflls^  bulk,  &a.  of  tbe  part.  Cfnsinue  to  thrust  the 
anekefy  tiUafuU  step  or  a  sort  of  push  baakwardi, 
is  fek,  wbeit  you  must  beware  of  thrusting  any  more, 
odbevwiso  BQwm  of  the  vessels  well  be  bunt,  and  the 
vihule,  or  a  ooneiderable  share  of  tbe  preparation  yen 
doeii^d,  wiU.  bo  spoiled  by  the  eslr»vasation ;  hut  va- 
tWc  iownodiatoly  atop  the  pipe  by  the  tnrn«oook,  and 
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take  out  the  syringe  to  denn  it,  nnd  nllow  enflkient  iBJcttiea. 
time  for  tbe  coarse  injection  to  coagulate  folly  before 
any  part  is  dissected.  Rnysch,  Immediately  after  threw- 
ii^  in  the  injection,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
stirred  it  eoniinaally  for  some  time  to  pvevent  tbe  ver- 
milion to  separate  mm  tbe  tallow.** 

II.  Tbe  injection  of  the  fymphaik  system  is  mncb 
more  difl^lt  than  that  of  tbe  sanguiferous,  on  aoconnC 
of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  vessels)  so  that  till  vtrj 
lately  it  was  almost  quite  impracticable.  Methods  in- 
deed had  been  attempted  for  this  purpose  }  but  by  rea* 
son  of  tbe  improper  form  of  tbo  instroments^  and  the 
inferior  skill  of  anatomists  in  former  limes,  we  may 
justly  look  upon  this  na  one  of  the  meet  modern  im- 
provements in  anatomy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  when  tbe  lympha- 
tics are  to  be  injected,  is  a  proper  method  of  discover^ 
ing  them  \  for  this  is  by  no  nwaos  an  easy  matter,  00 
account  of  their  saMtllnem  aad  transparency.— To  find 
out  theee  vessels,  the  subject  must  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  strong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  boa  written  a  treatise  upon 
tbis  subject,  recommends  a  wiater  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two}  it  being  chiefly  in  tbe  winter  season  that  anatomy 
cal  preparations  are  made,  and  because  at  that  time  of 
the  day  the  light  ie  more  clear  and  steady.  He  saya 
also,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  light  pasoiog 
through  the  ghws  of  a  window  is  better  for  tbis  pmrpeso 
than  the  open  air,  as  the  veesels  are  mere  distinctly  seen. 
Tbo  injecting  of  the  vossels  ia  likewieo  rendered  moro 
difficult  in  the  open  air  by  tbe  ease  with  wbicb  the  bu-^ 
midity  is  evaporated  horn  them,  it  will  likewise  be 
neeeseary  to  iueline  tbe  part  in  variooa  ways  to  the  Kght, 
as  some  9$  the  vessels  are  meet  easily  discoverable  in  one 
poeitioo  and  some  ia  another.  The  lacteal  trunks  under 
the  peritoneal  coats  of  tbe  intestines,  and  the  lympbn- 
tics  on  the  external-  surfsee  of  the  liver,  Ste.  particuhw- 
ly  reqaire  this  method.  He  discoasmends  the  use  of 
magnifying  glasses*  **  I  am  persuaded  (says  he),  tbat 
those  who  attempt  to  fiad  them  throogb  tiiia  medions 
wilt  not  aeqniee  tbat  ftiam$erudittta  wbicb  ia  obtained  to 
a  surprising  degree  by  these  who  have  been  much  expo- 
rieueed  in  injectiag  lymphatic  vessels.  A  lateral  light 
ia  likewise  preferable  to  a  hortxontnli  or  even  to  an  ob- 
lique sky-light. 

**  The  subjects  must  be  kid  upon  a  tabic  ef  sufficient 
height,  which  might  bo  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  soeb  a  meaner  aa  to  bo  waier^proof  j 
wbieb  wesdd  be  usefol  for  preventing  the  quicksilver, 
which  is  almost  always  necessary  for  injecting  theeo 
veeseie,  from  being  leet.  Tbe  surfoee  of  tbo  tablo  should 
likewise  be  hollowed,  so  thot  the  meecnry  which  folia 
may  be  odhrctod  in  the  middte,  whore  a  hole  witk 
a  stopper  mar  be  made  to  take  out  oocasienaHy  tbo 
qnicksilver  which  coHocts.  Sucba  table  weuM  alsaber 
convenient  for  holding  water  for  tbo  purpose  of  eteopiug 
monsbeaiMMis  porta  wUeb  are  firequently  to  be  injected  $ 

and^ 


(x)  Roysoh  melts  hie  taltow  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he  puts  the  vessd  containrog  tbe  im« 


(f)  He  warms  bis  syringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

(g)  He  warms  his  pipe,  by  pulting  the  body,  after  the  pipe  is  ^ed  in  the  vessel,  into  hot  m^kKt.  When  this^ 
]a  to  be  done,  %  cork  ought  to  bo  pot  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  tbe  water  gettbg  into  the  vessel  that  is  to  bo  In^ 
loaOBu. 
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lujetltoiL  And  whicb,  from  being  exposed  to  the  air,  become 
dry  9  which  al»o  it  ia  inconvenient  iind' hazardous  to 
move  into  water  during  the  time  of  operation.  Even  a 
common  table  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  may  an- 
swer the  purpose :  the  hole  may  be  round  or  square  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomist ;  but  the  table 
must  be  constructed  of  such  materials  as  are  not  liable 
to  warp  in  warm  water*  Should  the  anatomist  not  be 
provided  with  either  of  these  tables,  the  parts  must  be 
laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  dish,  that  the  quicksilver  may 
be  saved." 

The  materials  for  injecting  these  vessels  are  only 
quicksilveri  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarse  injection  of  ana- 
tomists 3  the  former  being  always  used  in  injecting  the 
lymphatics  and  laateals,  it  being  almost  impossible  to 
fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  injection  is  chiefly  nspd  for  the  thoracic 
duct ;  and  in  some  particular  instances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  size,  a  coarse  injection  has  been  made  use 
of. 

Injections  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
strangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  most  useful  seems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  directs  to  perforate  the  small  in- 
testines, and  throw  in  starch-water  with  solutions  of 
musk,  or  indigo  and  starch- water.  "  In  a  word  (says 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  snch  colours  ais  will  be  absorbed,  are  extremely 
useful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  j  for  much  more 
may  be  seen  by  examining  the  vessels  distended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  iroin  natural  absorption,  than  by  anato- 
mical injection  practised  in  the  dead  body.^'  Lieber- 
kuhn  first  discovered  the  ampnllulae  by  feeding  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  lacteal  glands  were  obstructed  pre- 
vious to  their  death  with  milk;  by  which  means 
not  only  the  lacteal  trunks  became  distended  with 
chyle,  but  likewise  the  ampuUolse.  Thus  absorbing 
mouths  of  the  lacteal  vessels  were  discovered  by  Lieber- 
kubn  'j  and  in  a  similar  manner  Asellius  discovered  the 
lacteals  themselves.  Thus  also  Enstachius  discovered 
the  thoracic  duct  in  a  horse ;  and  Mr  Hewson  traced 
the  lacteal  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duct,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligatures  on  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery, and  other  parts,  which  had  been  previously  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likewise  was  enabled  to  ob- 
serve the  lacteals  of  a  crocodile  when  distended  with 
chyle. 

The  coarse  injection  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
mutton  snet  and  yellow  resin,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  resin  to  one  of  suet.  If  required  of  a  thick- 
er consistence,  we  may  add  a  small  quantity  of  pnre 
wax :  if  of  a  softer  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  suet :  Orpiment  or  king^s  yellow  is  generally 
made  use  of ;  though  others  are  equally  proper,  provi- 
ded they  be  fine  enough. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  injecting  thelymphatic 
vessels  are  the  injecting  tube  and  pipe,  lancets,  blow- 
pipes, knives,  scissara,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  injecting  tube  has  been  found  in  a  mannef  en- 
tirely useless,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glass  tube  two 
or  three  feet  long  i  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why, 
before  the  time  of  Hewson,  so  little  of  the  lymphatic 


systefh  could  be  injected.  Tubes  of  such  a  length  are 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  person,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To ' 
perform  it  in  the  best  manner,  the  instrument  should  be 
held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  instruments 
used  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of  glass  or  of 
brass  ^  which,  when  filled  with  mercury,  may  be  held 
in  the  hand  like  a  pen  :  a  glass  tube,  however,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  trumpet ;  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad  where  broadest,  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  where  narrowest.  A  collar  of  steel  half  an 
inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  is  ce- 
mented to  this  pipe,  and  a  smaller  tube  of  the  same  me- 
tal is  screwed  upon  the  end  of  the  collar ;  the  whole 
terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about  an  inch  in  length. 
This  last  is  the  most  diflicult  part  of  the  whule  work  to 
execute ;  it  should  be  drilled  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  me- 
tal, and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of  plate  soldered,  as 
these  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the  edges,  and  the  solder 
is  also  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  mercury.  Those 
used  by  Mr  Sheldon  were  made  by  drilling  a  small  hole 
lengthwise  through  a  bit  of  well- tempered  wire.  It  is 
cleaned  by  means  of  a  very  small  piece  of  steel -wire  ca- 
pable of  passing  through  the  bore  of  the  tube.  This 
ought  to  be  annealed  lest  it  should  break;  in  which  case 
the  broken  bit  could  not  easily  be  got  out.  Very  small 
tubes  may  be  madeof  glass  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we  choose; 
and  thought  very  apt  to  break,  theyare  easily  repaired. 
They  ought  to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be  easily 
melted.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fit 
the  collar  with  a  stop-cock. 

The  brass  tube  represented  by  our  author  is  about 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide 
where  widest.  The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long;  a  steel 
piece  and  capillary  tube  being  screwed  to  it  as  in  the 
other. 

The  lancets  are  to  be  exquisitely  sharp,  in  order  to 
cot  into  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  latter  are  easily  in- 
flated by  the  small  silver  blow- pi  pes  usually  put  up  in 
the  dissecting  cases  by  the  London  mathematical  instru- 
ment makers :  dissecting  knives,  fine-pointed  scissars, 
accurately  made  dissecting  forceps,  with  straight  or 
crooked  needles,  are  likewise  substituted  with  advan- 
tage, as  not  being  afiected  by  the  quicksilver. 

We  must  next  consider  the  proper  subjects  for  injec- 
tion. Mr  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  should  be  aa 
free  from  fat  as  possible  :  he  has  always  found  in  the 
human  subject  those  who  died  universally  dropsical,  or 
of  an  ascites  or  anasarca,  to  be  the  best,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  viz.  in  such  there  is  little  or  no  animal  oil, 
and  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  red  blood  ;  both  of 
which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance,  very  much 
impede  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels;  bat 
when  the  cellular  vessels  are  loaded  with  water,  the  ab- 
sorbents are  more  readily  traced,  and  with  lest  risk  of 
wounding  them  in  dissection :  the  preparations  also,  par- 
ticularly the  dried  ones,  are  more  lasting.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  found  to  be  of  most  consequence  in  prepa- 
ring the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  trunk  and  extremities 
of  the  human  subject.  Of  all  the  viscera  in  youngaub- 
jects,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be  injected  with 
success  ;  and  these  may  be  successfully  injected  even  in 
the  foetus.     It  will  be  most  proper  to  begip  the  opera- 
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or  chyle  will  then  bo  more  readily  found  in  tlie  vessels, 
than  when  we  wait  a  longer  time.  In  preparing  the 
lacteals,  previously  distended  with  milk,  in  the  living 
subject,  it  is  proper  to  have  the  intestines  and  mesentery 
plunged  (with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter) 
into  rectiBtfd  spirit  of  wine.  This  process  will  coRgu^ 
latP  the  chyle  j  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  vessels 
will  be  beautifully  seen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the 
parts  by  preserving  them  in  proof-spirit,  as  wet  speci- 
mens :  *'  In  this  way  (j^ays  Mr  Sheldon)  1  have  made 
in  the  dog  one  of  ihe  mont  natural  preparations  that  can 
be  seen  of  the  lacteals  injected  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  absorption."  We  may  also  prepare  the  lacteals 
bv  the  method  used  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mention- 
ed, by  which  they  will  be  very  conspicuous,  by  the  in- 
digo absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestines.  By 
tying  the  thoracic  duct  near  its  insertion  into  the  angle 
formed  between  the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins  on 
Ibe  left  side,  or  by  tying  these  veins  on  both  sides,  we 
may  distend  almost  all  the  absorbents  of  the  animal. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  pursue  these  vessels  in  many 
parts  where  tbey  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  where 
they  can  scarcely  be  traced  by  injection,  and  even  in 
same  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  injec* 
iions  to  reach  them. 

Another  method,  sometimes  successfully  used  by  ouV 
mother,  was  first  practised  by  Malpigbi.     In  this  the 
part  is  to  be  steeped  in  water,  and  the  liquid  changed 
as  long  as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood  ^  suffering  the 
{Mirts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  same  water  till  the 
putrefaction  begins.     As  soon  as  this  begias  to  take 
placet  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  distend  the  lym- 
phatics, so  that  they  may  be  easily  seen,  and  then  in- 
jected  with  quicksilver.     It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  this  method  will  not  in  general  answer  so  well  in 
4he  human  species  as  in  quadrupeds }  the  air  having 
never  passed  by  putrefaction  into  the  human  lacteals  in 
any  of  the  subjects  which  Mr  Sheldon  tried,  though  it 
will  take  place  in  those  of  the  horse  or  ass,  and  ma- 
ny other  animals :  drawings  of  the  lacteals  may  like- 
wise be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  advantage. 
In  some  parts  of  the  human  body  also  this  method 
may  be  employed  to  advantage,  as  the  liver,  heart, 
&c.     It  may  likewise  be  useful  to  make  ligatures  on 
the  large  trunks  of  the  vessels  previous,  to  the  macera- 
tion, that  thus  the  air  may  be  confined  as  soon  as  it  is 
r«zir»cated  from  the  coats  by  putrefaction.      Our  au- 
thor adds,  that  if  ligatures  were  made  upon  the  wrists 
and  legs  tn  ariiculo  mortis^  or  immediately  after  death, 
the  lymph  would  be  stopped  in  the  vessels,  the  latter 
would  become  diateoded,  and  might  be  injected  with 
the  greatest  facility  by  the  common  method  after  ta- 
king off  the  ligatnre.     Mr  Sheldon  in  such  a  case  re- 
commends the  tourniqnet.     '^  I  have  reason  (says  he) 
to  believe,  that  absorption  goes  on  as  long  as  muscular 
irritability  remains)  which  last  continues  a  considerable 
time  after  the  general  life  of  the  animal  is  lost.'^     On 
this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  mak- 
ing ligatores  for  such  purposes  upon  a  human  crea- 
ture in  ariicuio  mortis^  or  even  immediately  after  ^eath, 
savours  so  mnch  of  bcurbarity^  that  we  cannot  think  it 
will  be  often  practised*     In  some  cases,  even  in  the 
dead  subjectf  ligatnres  a^e  useful)   as  when   we  are 
searching  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  fingers  and  toes. 
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these  it  is  useful  to  stroke  up  the  parts  with  the 


finger,  by  which  means  the  small  quantity  of  lymph 
remaining  in  the  vessels  will  be  forced  upwards,  and 
stopped  by  the  ligature  j  after  which  the  vessels  may 
be  easily  injected  %fith  quicksilver,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

To  inject  the  vessels,  we  must  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  directing  the  point  of  the  lancet  almost  always 
towards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  vessels,  and  taking 
care  not  to  carry  the  iucrsion  through  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  vessels  happen  to  lie  under  the  perito- 
neum as  the  lacteals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lungs,  we  may  cut  into  their  cavity 
through  these  membranes.  In  injecting  those  of  the 
extremities,  however,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  i^  absolutely  uecessary  to  dissect  the  vessels  we 
design  to  fill  away  from  the  fat  and  reticular  substance 
before  we  attempt  to  open  them  with  the  lancet.  The 
tube  with  the  pipe  affixed  to  it  is  previously  to  be  filled 
with  mercury :  the  anatomist  theu  inflates  the  vessel  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe,  takes  the  tabe  from  the  assist- 
ant, and  introduces  the  small  tube  into  the  puncture. 
In  this  operation  it  will  be  found  necessary  not  to  carry 
the  tube  farther  into  the  vessel  than  is  sufficient  to  give 
the  mercury  a  free  passage )  for,  if  we  introduce  it  far- 
ther, the  passage  of  the  mercury  will  be  impeded  by  the 
pipe  being  pushed  against  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Should 
not  the  fluid  be  able  to  effect  a  passage,  it  will  then  bo 
necessary  to  press  upon  the  surface  of  it  in  the  tube  with 
our  fingers.  If  it  descend  freely,  and  without  any  of  it 
passing  between  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  small  pipe,  we 
have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  mercury  as  the  latter 
descends )  but  if  it  gets  out,  we  must  then  tie  the  ves- 
sel. This,  however,  should  always  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible 5  because,  if  not  very  dexterously  performed,  the 
operator  will  be  apt  to  separate  the  tube  from  the  ves- 
sel )  and  on  this  account  the  puncture  ought  always  to 
be  very  small,  no  larger  indeed  than  is  necessary  to  al- 
low the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty.  As  the  injection 
proceeds,  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  quicksil- 
ver must  be  carried  on  higher  and  higher  in  the  course 
of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come  near  the  gland  or  glands 
into  which  the  vessels  terminate  \  otherwise  we  shall 
seldom  get  the  cells  of  the  glands,  or  the  vessels  emer- 
ging from  the  opposite  side  of  the  glands,  well  injected. 
In  injecting  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  extremities,  it 
will  be  useful  to  raise  the  part  where  tfie  pipe  is  in- 
serted higher  than  the  other  end  of  the  limb,  and  to 
make  the  assistant  press  ^ith  his  handa  along  the  akin 
in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  which  will  favour  the  pro- 
gress of  the  injection.  When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently 
filled,  which  may  be  known  by  the  swelling  of  them, 
and  by  the  resistance  the  mercury  meets  withy  the  as- 
sistant passes  a  ligature  about  the  vessel,  and  ties  it 
above  the  puncture  before  the  anatomist  withdraws  the 
injection-pipe.  * 

The  method  of  injecting  the  larger  trunks  or  thora- 
cic duct  with  the  coarse  injection  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  already  described  for  the  sanguiferous  vessels. 
Mr  Sheldon,   however,  recommends  the  use  of  some 

?ipe8  of  a  particular  construction  invented  by  himself. 
*he  improvement  consists  in  shaping  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  like  a  pen  \  taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and 
point  blunt,  to  avoid  cutting  the  vessels  when  we  intro- 
duce them.     Thus  much  larger  tube*  than  those  com- 
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Injection,  monly  in  usemsi^  be  admitted ;  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  make  any  balb  or  rising  near  the  extremity  of  these 
small  pipes  to  prevent  the  thread  from  slipping  off:  for 
this  will  certainly  hinder  os  from  inserting  pipes  of  such 
diameter  as  might  otherwise  be  done. 

Having  thus  shown  the  method  of  injecting  the  lym- 
phatics, onr  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  me- 
thod of  dissecting  and  preparing  them  either  for  imme- 
diate deroooatration,  or  for  preservation  for  any  length 
of  time.  In  the  dissection,  great  car^  is  requisite,  on 
account  of  the  exquisite  thinness  of  their  coats :  but  if 
this  should  happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  introduce  the  pipe  at  the  ruptured  part)  and  having 
secured  it  above  and  below  with  ligatures,  to  fill  it  a- 
gain  as  before  directed.  Our  author  recommends,  for 
the  purpose  of  dissection,  such  knives  as  are  made  use  of 
by  the  Germans  and  French  in  tracing  the  nerves. 
They  must  be  made  thin  in  the  blade  like  lancets,  and 
not  much  larger.  A  variety  of  different  shaped  blades, 
some  single  and  others  double  edged,  will  be  necessary 
for  various  parts  of  the  body ;  the  fault  of  the  common 
dissecting  knives  being  that  they  are  too  thick  in  the 
blade,  which  makes  them  soon  blunt,  and  occasions  the 
trouble  of  perpetual  grinding,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  those  just  recommended.  A  sharp-pointed  foiteps 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  lay  fast  hold  of  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  cellular  substance )  but  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
sharp  as  to  endanger  the  poncturing  of  the  vessels :  nor 
should  they  by  any  means  be  bowed  or  stiff  in  the 
spring,  to  prevent  the  fingers  of  the  operator  from  being 
wearied  in  the  operation.  They  should  also  be  made 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  large  as  well  as  small  por- 
tions of  reticular  substance.  For  dissections  of  this  kind, 
fine-pointed  scissars  and  lancets  fixed  in  handles  are  some- 
times necessary ;  and  it  is  frequently  of  use  to  plunge 
the  parts  into  water,  in  order  to  loosen  the  reticular 
membrane  connected  with  the  outside  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels ;  by  which  means  they  may  be  dissected  more 
easily,  and  with  less  danger  of'^  wounding  them.  The 
blood  may  be  extracted  by  frequently  changing  the  wa- 
ter. After  being  injected  with  quicksilver,  the  parts 
shoold  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  water,  be- 
csnse  the  volatile  alkali  formed  by  putrefaction  is  apt  to 
change  the  colonr  of  the  mercury. 

The  dissection  being  performed,  the  preparation  it 
then  to  be  preserved  eitfier  in  a  wet  or  dry  state,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.  Preparations  of  the  larger  parts, 
as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  should  be  preserved  dry } 
and  to  dry  them  effectually,  they  should  be  exposed  to 
a  free  current  of  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
and  the  vessels  should  be  displayed  in  their  natural 
situation.  When  fully  dried,  they  onght  then  to  he 
varnished  over  with  transparent  spirit  or  copal  varnish : 
which  will  not  only  preserve  them  from  insects,  hot 
render  them  more  beautifuU  and  the  vessels  more 
conspicuous.  They  should  then  be  inclosed  b  glass 
cases,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  handled  as  little  as  possible. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  duct,  we  moat 
in  the  first  ^ace  fill  the  aorta,  vena  cava  toperior,  and 
vena  azygos  or  intercostalis,  with  coarse  injection; 
then  fill,  with  the  same,  the  vessels  below  the  rigbt 
eras  or  little  muscle  of  the  diaphragm.  The  duct  is 
sometimes  prepared  with  quicksilver)  bat  Mr  Sheldon 
recommeadjs  to  anatomists  U)  make  drawingi  of  gnjr 


diing  new  or  remarkable  in  their  preparations  of  the  injection, 
lymphatic  vessels  with  quicksilver }  as  most  of  those 
specimens,  particularly  such  as  aro  dried,  become  at 
last  totally  useless,  by  reason  of  the  drying  of  the  ves- 
sels and  the  escape  or  blackening  of  the  mercury ;  or 
from  the  varnish  growing  more  and  more  opaque  with 
age.'  The  quicksilver  injection,  however,  in  some 
cases  is  very  useful.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  wish 
to  demonstrate  the  valves  in  the  thoracic  dact,  or  any 
other  large  absorbent  vessel,  we  need  only  inject  the 
vessels  with  quicksilver,  dissect  and  dry  them,  then  cut 
them  open,  and  let  the  mercury  run  out :  after  which 
the  valves  will  appear  by  making  sections  in  the  coats 
of  the  vessels.  This  may  be  done  still  better  by  varnish- 
ing the  vessels  three  or  four  times  before  the  sections 
are  made ;  because  the  varnish  will  strengthen  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  In  wet  preparations,  the  valves  in  the 
cavities  of  these  parts  may  likewise  be  demonstrated 
by  opening  them,  or  by  inverting  the  vesaels  and  soe^ 
pending  them  in  proof  malt-spirits.  Thus  the  valves 
that  cover  the  terminations  of  the  thoracic  duct  oo  the 
inside  of  the  angle  formed  between  the  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins  on  the  lef^  side,  and  those  which  ter- 
minate the  lymphatics  on  the  right  side  of  the  ntck^ 
arm,  and  lungs,  may  be  beaotifully  deoaonstrated.  8fe» 
cimens  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  of  the  absorbents  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  diaphragm,  kidneys,  &c. 
may  be  kept  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  preparation  or  view  of  the  anatomist. 
Some  preparations  are  the  better  for  being  dried  and 
afterwards  immersed  in  phials  foil  of  oil  of  torpentiac  ^ 
by  which  means  the  flesh  will  be  rendered  transparent, 
the  vessels  distinctlyseen,  and  the  vessels  appear  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  The  only  disadvantage  of  this  nsc» 
thod  is,  that  the  parts  on  which  the  vessels  pass,  do 
not  at  all  preserve  their  natural  bulk  by  reason  ef  tbeir 
skrinking  up;  and  as  the  wet  preparations  are  fr«e 
from  this  inconvenience,  Mr  Sheldon  does  not  hesitate 
at  assigning  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Atf 
one8.-*Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  preparations 
upon  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard,  on  mccoant  of  their 
weight  af^er  being  injected  with  mercury.  The  paper 
or  pasteboard  on  which  they  are  fastened  ought  to  be  oC 
various  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prepn* 
ration,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  ground  for  showing 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  Such  small  preparations  as  are 
presei-ved  in  spirits,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  kept 
in  bottles  well  closed  with  stoppers ;  and  the  larger  in 
common  preparation  glasses.  Onr  author  describes  a 
simple  method  of  stopping  the  months  of  these  prepa- 
ration glasses,  by  which  means  the  stopper  is  rendered 
nearly  as  durable  as  the  glass  itself.  **  In  order  to 
execute  it,  let  the  anatomist  take  care  to  have  the  np» 
per  surface  of  his  bottles  made  plain,  by  desiring  tbo 
workmen  at  the  glass-house  to  flatten  them  in  the  ma- 
king. This  they  will  easily  do  in  forming  the  round 
ones,  hot  the  flat  bottles  are  attended  with  considerable 
dif&culty.  The  right  way  to  make  tbem,  I  believe, 
would  be  to  blow  them  in  moulds  of  variens  sizes  ;  the 
workman  should  likewise  form  the  bottooos  of  the  bot- 
tles perfectly  flat,  that  they  may  stand  opright  and  stea- 
dy. Bottles  of  thb  form  being  provided  for  the  larger 
preparations,  we  grind  the  upper  surface  of  them  on 
a  plain  plate  of  lead,  about  a  qaarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter;  fixvt  with  fine  emery  and  wa- 
ter. 
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qjeotiim.  ter»  ibea  witb  powdered  ntten  stone,  6t  putty  first  wel 
with  WJiter  and  at  last  dry  $  so  tbat  the  surface  may  b« 
reduced  to  an  exae(  horizontal  piane,  and  of  as  fine  a 
polish  as  plate-glass.  This  will  soon  be  done,  as  the 
manceuvre  requires  but  little  dexterity  ^  and  the  ana* 
tomist  should  be  provided  with  a  considerable  nomber 
of  these  glasses  prepared  as  above  directed.  To  the 
top  of  each  bottle  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  cut  by  a  dia- 
mond, is  to  be  adapted  so  as  completely  to  cover,  but 
not  project  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle,  Wiien  these 
two  smooth  surfaces  are  pat  upon  each  other,  with  a 
drop  of  water  between,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  is 
60  considerable,  that  it  requires  great  force  to  separate 
them.'' 

Many  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  and  other 
parts  preserved  in  bottles,  do  not  require  any  strings 
to  suspend  them;  particularly  when  fixed  on  pasteboard 
or  paper:  such  as  require  suspension  should  be  tied  to 
strings  fixed  to  the  preparation  below,  and  to  small 
iidles  drilled  in  the  substance  of  the  glass  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck ;  or  to  small  bits  of  glasa,  that  may  be 
fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  same  part.  The  preparation 
is  thus  suspended  in  limpid  proof  malt-spirit,  the 
bottle  being  almost  completely  filled ;  the  upper  and 
polished  surface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  of  glass, 
are  to  be  wiped  clean  and  dry ;  a  drop  of  solution  of 
gnm  arabic  is  to  be  put  on  the  polished  surface  of  the 
bottle,  the  top  strongly  and  steadily  pressed  upon  it, 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  surfaces  into  as  close  contact  as 
possible ;  after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  airy  place  to  dry.  A  piece  of  wet  ox- bladder, 
freed  from  fat,  and  soaked  in  water  till  it  becomes  mu« 
cilaginous,  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air 
pressed  out  from  between  it  and  the  glass  ;  after  which 
it  olust  be  tied  with  a  packthread  dipped  in  the  solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic.  The  bladder  being  cot  off  neatly 
under  the  last  torn  of  the  thread,  is  then  to  be  dried, 
the  string  taken  cautiously  off,  and  the  top  and  neck 
painted  with  a  composition  of  lamp-black  mixed  with 
japanners  gold  size  :  this  soon  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine 
iflioodi  glossy  surface,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at 
any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.  By 
this  method  large  bottles  are  as  easily  and  efiectually 
secured  as  small  ones ;  and  it  is  found  to  answer  as  well 
as  the  hermetical  sealing  of  glasses,  which  in  large  ves- 
sels is  altogetlier  impracticable.  If  the  bottoms  have 
any  inequalities  which  prevent  them  from  stamling 
steady,  they  may  be  easily  made  perfectly  flat  by  grind- 
ing theas  with  emery  on  the  plate  above  mentioned. 
The  tops,  if  well  gummed,  will  even  renuin  perfectly 
fixed  on  the  glasses  without  the  bladder :  though  in 
the  common  upright  ones  it  maj  be  advisable  to  put  it 
on  as  a  defence.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  since 
his  n»aking  this  discovery,  he  has  used  glass  saucers  \ 
with  flat  tops  gummed  on.  In  these  vessels  the  prepa« 
rations,  by  reason  of  their  horizontal  posture,  appear 
to  great  advantage.  Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early 
abortions  in  their  n>embra»e8,  and  some  other  prepa^ 
rations  tbat  cannot  he  suspended  or  vieived  conveni- 
eatly  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  Some  very  deli- 
cate preparations,  particularly  those  intended  to  be 
Tie  wed  with  the  microscope,  those  of  the  ampullulse 
lacSese  of  Lteberkufan,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  absor- 
bents, mtj  be  preserved  either  in  spirits  or  dry  in 
tubes  closed  in  the  inaoRer  just  mentioned,  and  will 


appear  to  great  advanUge.  Some  of  the  dry  ones 
may  also  he  advantageously  placed  in  square  oblong 
boxes,  made  of  piecea  of  plate  or  white  glass  neatly 
gummed  together,  with  narrow  slips  of  white  or  co- 
loured l»per,  and  the  objects  may  be  conveniently 
viewed  in  this  manner.  \Vith  respect  to  the  stopper 
bottles,  which  are  very  convenient  for  holding  small 
preparations,  our  author  advises  the  stoppers  to  be  per* 
fectly  well  ground  }  that  they  pass  rather  lower  down 
than  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  for  the  convenience  of 
drilling  two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  substance  of  the  stopper,  opposite  to  each  other, 
for  the  convenience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  sub- 
ject:  for  if  the  threads  pass  between  the  neck  and 
stopper,  a  space  will  be  left ;  or  if  the  stopper  be  well 
ground,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  en- 
deavouring to  press  it  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  space  be  left,  the  thread,  by  its  capillary  attraction, 
will  act  from  capillary  attraction,  raise  the  spirits  from 
the  bottle,  and  cause  evaporation,  which  will  likewise 
take  place  from  the  chink  between  the  stopper  and 
neck. 

INISTIOGE,  a  post  town  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinstef ;  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  also  a 
borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa- 
tronage in  the  representative  of  Sir  William  Fownes.— - 
It  has  two  fairs. 

INITIATED,  a  term  properly  used  in  speaking 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  j  where  it  signi- 
fies being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  sacred 
mysteries.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  initiaius^ 
o(  initiaret  initiari ;  which  properly  signifies  to  begin 
sacrificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a  person  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mysteries,  or  of  ceremonies  of  less  import- 
ance. 

The  ancients  never  discovered  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  their  religion,  nor  even  permitted  some  of  their  tem- 
ples to  be  open,  to  any  but  those  who  had  been  initi- 
ated.    See  Mystert. 

INJUNCTION,  in  Law^  a  writ  generally  grounded 
upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of  tbe  coort 
of  chancery  or  exchequer,  sometimes  to  give  possession 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  want  of  tbe  defendant's  appearance  % 
sometimes  to  the  king's  ordinary  court,  and  sometimes 
to  the  courtrchristian,  to  atop  proceedings  in  a  cause, 
upon  suggestion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law,  if 
it  take  pJace,  is  against  equity  and  conscience  in  that 
case,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de- 
fence iu  these  courts,  for  want  of  witnesses,  &c.  or 
that  they  act  crroneousIjT,  denying  him  some  jnst  ad- 
vantage. The  writ  of  injunction  is  directed  not  only 
to  the  party  himself,  btit  to  all  and  singular  bis  coun- 
sellors, attorneys,  and"  solicitors  ;  and  if  any  attorney, 
after  having  been  served  with  an  iajanction,  proceeds 
afterward  contrary  to  it,  the  coort  of  chancery  will 
commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.  But 
if  an  injunction  bo  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery 
in  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king's  bench  may 
break  it,  and  protect  any  that  proceed  in  contempt 
of  it. 

INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  outn's  person,  re- 
putation, or  goods.    See  Assault. 

INK,  a  black  liquor  used,  in  writing,  generally  made 
uf  an  iafosion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-arabic. 

iThe  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  are, 
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Ink.  I.  To  flow  freeW  from  the  pen,  nnd  sink  a  little  into 
the  paper,  that  the  writing  be  not  easily  discharged. 
2.  A  yrerj  deep  black  colour,  which  shoald  he  as  deep 
at  first  as  at  aiSy  time  afterwardM.  3.  Durability,  so 
that  the  writing  may  not  be  subject  to  decay  by  age. 
4.  Ink  should  be  destitute  of  any  corrosive  quality, 
that  it  may  not  dest/oy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  writing  illegible. 
^0  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet  appeared  which  is 
possessed  of  all  these  qualities.  The  ink  used  by  the 
ancients  was  possessed  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 

ioalities  above  mentioned,  but  wanted  the  first.  Dr 
lewifl  hath  discovered  its  composition  from  some  pas- 
sages in  ancient  authors.  *'  Fliny  and  Vitrnvins  (says 
he)  expressly  mention  the  preparation  of  soot,  or  what 
we  now  call  iamp-black^  and  the  composition  of  writing- 
ink  from  lamp-black  and  giim.  Dioscorides  is  more 
particular,  setting  down  the  proportions  of  the  two  in- 
gredients, viz.  three  ounces  of  the  soot  to  one  of  the 
gum.  It  seems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes  or 
rolls  ;  which  being  dried  in  the  sun,  were  occasionally 
tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink  are 
among  us  for  painting.^* 

In  Mr  Delaval's  Treatise  on  Colours,  p.  37.  he  ac- 
quaints us,  that  with  an  infusion  of  galls  and  iron  filings, 
he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and  dura- 
ble ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of  any 
aeid,  dyed  silk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and  lasting 
black.  This  kind  of  ink,  however,  though  the  colour 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other,  has  the  inconvent- 
eace  of  being  very  easily  discharged,  either  by  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by  simple  water; 
because  it  does  not  penetrate  the  paper  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  the  instantaneous 
action  of  the  acid  or  of  the  water.  During  the  action 
•f  the  infusion  of  galls  upon  the  iron  m  making  this 
kind  of  ink,  a  very  considerable  effervescence  takes 
place,  and  a  quantity  of  air  rs  discharged,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

The  materials  usually  employed  for  the  making  of 
ink  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  galls  \ 
but  almost  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  dnrability,  which 
is  a  property  of  such  importance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath 
thought  the  subject  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  From  experiments  made  by  that  author, 
lie  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  galls;  that  the  galls  are  the  most  perish- 
able ingredient,  the  quantity  of  these,  which  gives 
the  greatest  blackness  at  first  (which  is  about  equal 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  insc^cient  to  maintain  the 
colour  :  that,  for  a  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls 
cannot  be  much  less  than  three  times  that  of  the  vitriol  \ 
that  it  cannot  be  much  greater  without  lessening  the 
blackness  of  the  ink :  that  by  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  water,  the  ink  is  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable; 
that  distilled  water,  rain-water,  and  hard  spring-water, 
have  the  same  effects :  that  white  wine  produces  a  deep- 
er black  colour  than  water;  that  the  colour  produced 
by  vinegar  is  deeper  than  that  by  wine ;  that  proof- 
spirit  extracts  only  a  reddish  brown  tinge  ;  that  the 
last- mentioned  tincture  sinks  into,  and  spreads  npon, 
the  paper ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  spi- 
rit of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  directed,  to  prevent 
aipnldlness  or  freezing  :  that  other  astringents,  as  oak-^ 
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bark,  bistort,  iloe-bark,  &c.  are  not  so  eSectnal  at 
galls,  nor  give  so  good  a  black,  the  colour  produced 
by  most  of  these,  excepting  oak- bark,  being  greenish  : 
that  the  juice  of  sloes  does  not  produce  a  black  colour 
with  martial  vitriol ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  wri- 
ting made  with  it  becomes  black,  and  is  found  to  ba^ 
more  durable  than  common  ink  :  that  inks  made  with 
saturated  solutions  of  iron,  in  nitrons,  marine,  or  acetone 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon  juice,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  ink  made  with  martial  vitriol :  that  the  co«- 
lour  of  ink  is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  whicb 
is  done  with  an  intention  of  destroying  any  supera- 
bundant acid  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  causa 
of  the  loss  of  the  colour  of  ink  :  that  the  best  method 
of  preventing  the  effects  of  this  superabundant  acid  it 
probably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron  to  engage  it ;  anil 
that  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  an  instance  the 
author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  colour 
of  an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long  im* 
mersed  :  and  lastly,  that  a  decoction  of  logwood  used 
instead  of  water,  sensibly  improves  both  the  beauty  and 
deepness  of  the  black,  without  disposing  it  to  fade.  The 
same  author  observes,  that  the  addition  of  gnm-arabie 
is  not  only  useful,  by  keeping  the  colouring  matter  sus* 
pended  in  the  fluid,  but  also  by  preventing  the  ink 
from  spreading,  by  which  means  a  greater  quantity  of 
it  is  collected  on  each  stroke  of  the  pen.  Sugar,  whidi 
is  sometimes  added  to  ink,  is  found  to  be  much  less  ef- 
fectual than  gums,  and  to  have  the  inconvenience  of 
preventing  the  drying  of  the  ink.  The  colour  of  ink 
is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by  keeping  the  ink  in 
vessels  made  of  copper  or  of  lead,  and  probably  of  any 
other  metal,  excepting  iron,  which  the  vitriolic  acid- 
can  dissolve. 

The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  best 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  one  part  of 
green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood,  and 
three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The  best  menstruum^ 
appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white  wine,  though  for  com- 
mon use  water  is  sufficient.  If  the  ink  be  required  to 
be  of  »  full  colour,  a  ^uart,  or  at  most  three  pints,  of 
liquor,  may  be  allowed  to  three  ounces  of  galls,  and  to 
one  ounce  of  each  of  the  other  two  ingredients.  HalP 
a  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to  each  pint  of  th» 
liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all  pnt  together  at 
once  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  well  shaken  fbur  or 
five  times  each  day.  In  10  or  12  days  the  ink  will  be 
fit  for  use,  though  it  will  improve  by  remaining  long-- 
er  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  he  made  more  ex* 
peditiously,  by  adding  the  gum  and  vitriol  to  a  decoc* 
tion  of  galls  and  loi^wood  in  the  menstruum.  To  tba- 
ink,  after  it  has  been  sepsrated  from  the  fecolencies, 
some  coarse  powder  of  galls,  from  which  the  fine  dust 
has  been  sifted,  together  with  one  or  two  pieces  of 
iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  durability  will  be  se« 
cured. 

In  some  attempts  made  by  the  Doctor  to  endow  wri«- 
ting  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  t^mt  of  the  an* 
cients,  as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  pre« 
seiit ;  he  first  thought  of  using  animal  glues,  and  then 
of  oily  matters.  '*  I  mixed  both  himp*black  (says  he) 
aad  ivory-black  with  solutions  of  gum-arabic,  made  of 
such  consistence  as  just  to  flow  sufliciently  from  the 
pen.     The  liq^oors  wrote  of  a  fine  black  colonr;  but 
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lak.  when  clr?«  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  oflT, 
especially  in  moist  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa* 
ter  washed  it  away  entirely. 

'*  I  tried  solutions  of  the  animal-glues  with  the 
same  event.  Isinglass  or  fish  glue  being  the  most  dif- 
ficultly dissoluble  of  these  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
decoction  pf  it  in  water,  of  such  strength  that  the  li- 
quor concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  ivas  quite  cold  : 
with  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  sufficient  heat,  I  mixed 
tome  ivory-black :  characters  drawn  with  this  mix- 
tore  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
others,  but  were  discharged  without  much  difficulty 
by  a  wet  pencil. 

**  It  was  now  suspected,  that  the  colour  could  not 
be  sufficiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement. 
As  oils  themselves  are  made  misclble  with  watery  fluids 
by  the  intervention  of  gum,  I  fixed  some  of  the  softer 
painters  varnish,  aftermentioned,  with  about  half  its 
If  eight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  working 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  united  into  a 
smooth  uniform  mass  :  this  was  beaten  with  lamp-black, 
and  some  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the  rubbing 
being  continued  till  the  mixture  was  diluted  to  a  due 
consistence  for  writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and  of  a  full 
brownish  black  colour :  the  characters  could  not  be  dis- 
charged by  rubbing,  but  water  washed  them  out,  though 
not  near  so  readily  as  any  of  the  foreeoinir.     Instead 
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**  All   the    inks,   however,    made    on  the  principle 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  can  be  discharged  by  wash- 


not  near  so  readily  as  any  01  tne  foregoing 
of  the  painters  varnish  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed  raw  lin- 
seed oil  in  the  same  manner  with  mucilage  and  lamp- 
black }  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  obtain- 
ed an  ink  not  greatly  different  from  the  other. 

"  Though  these  oily  mixtures  answered  better  than 
those  with  simple  gums  or  glues,  it  was  apprehended 
that  their  being  dischargeable  by  water  would  render 
them  unfit  for  the  purposes  intended.  The  only  way 
of  obviating  this  imperfection  appeared  to  be,  by 
using  a  paper  which  should  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
tinK  a  little  into  its  substance.  Accordingly  I  took 
aome  of  the  more  sinking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing ;  and  had  the  satis- 
faction to  find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  sisnple 
gummy  mixtures  spread  upon  them  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  that  the  characters  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  desired,  for  they  could  not  be  washed 
out  without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
paper  itself. 

**  All  these  inks  must  be  now  and  then  stirred  or 
shaken  during  the  time  of  use,  to  mix  up  the  black 
powder,  which  settles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  :  those 
with  oil  must  be  well  shaken  also,  though  not  used, 
once  a-day,  or  at  least  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum ;  for,  if 
once  the  oil  separates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  stand- 
ing at  rest  for  some  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  this 
imperfect  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  these  inks 
less  fit  for  general  use  than  those  commonly  employed, 
I  apprehend  there  are  many  occasions  in  which  these 
kinds  of  inconveniences  wilt  not  be  thought  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  writings  which  we 
may  be  assured  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 
hi  a  great  measure  obviated  by  using  cotton  in  the  ink- 
stand, which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  separa- 
tion of  the  black  powder  diffused  through  it* 


jng,  unless  the  paper  admits  them  to  sink  into  its  snb- 
stance.  The  ancients  were  not  insensible  of  this  im- 
perfection -y  and  sometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  using  vinegar,  instead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gnm.  I 
tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  some  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  hut  by 
promoting  the  sinking  of  the  matter  into  the  paper. 
As  this  washing  out  of  the  ink  may  be  prevented  by 
using  a  kind  of  paper  easy  enough  to  be  procured,  it  is 
scarce  to  be  considered  as  an  imperfection  \  and  in- 
deed, on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfection  only 
so  far  as  it  may  give  occasion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  these 
inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwise  discharged  than 
by  design.  The  vitriolic  inks  themselves,  and  those  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  are  all  dischargeable; 
nor  can  it  be  expected  of  the  ink-maker  to  render 
writings  secure  from  frauds. 

**  But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  (he  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together;  or  using  the  common  vitriolic' ink  instead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixtute  of  gnm  and 
lamp-black.  By  this  method  it  should  seem  that  the 
writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  those  of  for- 
mer times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  results  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itself  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
ink,  it  may  in  many  cases  be  improved  by  a  small  ad- 
dition of  the  ancient  composition,  or  of  the  common 
Indian  ink  which  answers  the  same  purpose  :  when  the 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  so  pale  from  the  pen, 
that  the  fine  strokes,  on  first  writing,  are  scarcely  vi- 
sible, the  addition  of  a  little  Indian  ink  is  the  readiest 
means  of  giving  it  the  due  blackness.  By  this  admix- 
ture it  may  be  presumed  also  that  the  vitriolic  ink  wiH 
be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian  ink  in  some  measure 
covering  it,  and  defending  It  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
In  all  cases,  where  Indian  ink  or  other  similar  composi- 
tions are  employed,  cotton  should  be  used  in  the  ink- 
stand, as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  settling  of 
the  black  powder.'* 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  less  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of  ink,  so 
that  now  the  art  seems  to  be  to  a  great  measure  lost. 
This  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  some  ancient 
manuscripts  with  the  writings  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  wills,  and  other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  should  be  written  with  ink  of 
a  durable  quality,  this  inattention  seems  to  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  restoration  of  the  method  of  ma- 
kin^;  writing  ink  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  **  The  ne- 
cessity (says  Mr  Astle  *)  of  paying  greater  attention  to  *  Origin  of 
this  matter  may  readily  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  rolls '^***'*'* 
and  records  that  have  been  written  from  the  15th  "^^* 
century  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  with  the  writings  we 
have  remaining  of  various  dates  from  the  5th  to 
the  1 2th  centuries.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  an- 
tiquity of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  preservation ; 
hut  we  frequently  find  the  former,  though  of  more 
medern  dale,  so  much  defaced,  that  they  are  scarcely 
legible." 

Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  10  4he  opioioii- 
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lull.  that  the  ancient  inks  were  coniposeJ  of  toot  or  ivory 
black  instead  of  the  galU,  copperas,  and  gums,  ivhicli 
form  the  compobitioo  of  ou^.  Besides  their  black 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ased  various  other  colours, 
as  red,  gold  and  silver,  purple,  &c.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  used  in  Latin  manuscripts,  especially  in  the 
latter  ages  \  and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  signa- 
tures by  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors  till  their 
wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  seldom 
used  except  in  manuscripts  ^  but  (says  Mr  Astle)  "  the 
yellow  has  not  been  much  in  use,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
these  600  years.'^  Some  kin^s  of  characters,  particu- 
larly the  metallic,  were  burnished.  Wax  was  used  by 
the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  varnisbi  but  especially  by 
the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  9th  century.  It 
continued  a  long  time  in  vogue. 

A  treatise  upon  inks  was  published  by  Peter  Cani- 
parius  professor  of  medicine  at  Venice }  of  which  an 
edition  was  printed  at  London  in  j66o.  It  is  divided 
into  six  parts.  The  first  treats  of  inks  made  from  py- 
rites, stones,  and  metals )  the  second  of  such  as  are 
made  from  metals  and  calces ;  the  third  from  soots  and 
vitriols  ;  the  fourth  of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  used 
by  the  librarii  or  book- writers,  by  printers,  and  en- 
gravers ;  likewise  of  staining  or  writing  upon  mar* 
ble,  stucco,  or  scaliolia,  and  of  encaustic  modes  of 
writing  ;  also  of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  lea- 
ther and  linen  or  woollen  cloth  j  restoring  inks  that 
had  been  decayed  by  time  ^  together  with  many  me- 
thods of  effacioff  writing,  restoring  decayed  paper, 
and  different  modes  of  secret  writing.  The  fifth  treats 
of  writing  inks  made  in  different  countries  from  gums, 
woods,  the  juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  well  as  of  different 
kinds  of  varnishes.  The  sixth  treats  of  the  different 
methods  of  extracting  vitriol,  and  the  chemical  uses 
ofit. 

JTeckerus  de  Sccretts^  a  treatise  printed  at  Basil  iu 
1612,  contains  a  number  of  carious  particulars  con- 
cerning ink.  He  gives  also  receipts  for  making  gold 
and  silver  inks,  composed  both  with  these  metals  and 
without  them  ^  directions  for  making  inks  for  secret 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them  ;  though  in  this  last 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  much  on 
tlie  marvellous. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  I787«  Br  Blag- 
den  gives  some  account  of  a  method  01  restoring  de- 
cayed inks  so  as  to  render  them  legible.  His  expe- 
riments originated  from  a  conversation  with  Mr  Astle 
already  quoted,  on  the  question  whether  the  inks  made 
eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  are  found  to 
have  preserved  their  colour  very  well,  were  made  of  the 
same  materials  now  employed  or  not?  In  order  to 
decide  the  question,  Mr  Astle  furnished  the  doctor 
with  several  manuscripts  on  parchment  and  vellum  from 
the  9th  to  the  ijtb  centuries  inclusively.  Some  of 
these  were  still  very  black ,  others  of  different  shades, 
from  a  deep  yellowish  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in 
aome  parts  so  faint  that  it  could  scarcely  be  seen.  This 
was  tried  with  simple  and  phlogisticated  alkalies,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  infusion  of  galls.  From  these  ex- 
periments it  appeared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  same  nature  as  at  present :  the  letters  turn- 
ed of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  with  alkalies  be- 
came pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di- 
lute mineral  acids.     The  drop  of  acid  liquor^  ifhicb 
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had  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a  deep  blue  ink. 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogisticated  alkalies  }  with  ^— v- 
an  infusion  of  galls,  in  tome  cases  the  letters  acquired 
a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  slight  one.  **  Hence  (says  the 
doctor)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  was  joined  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  j  and  the  colour  of  (he  more  perfect 
MSS.  which  in  some  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others 
a  purplish  black,  together  with  the  restitution  of  that 
colour  iu  those  which  had  lost  it  by  the  infusion  of 
galls,  sufficiently  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
was  astringent  matter,  which  from  history  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black  pigment 
of  any  sort  was  discovered  j  the  drop  of  acid,  which 
-  had  completely  extracted  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  uni- 
form pale  and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,  or  other  extraneous  matter  floatin&r  in 
it."  * 

As  this  account  differs  very  materially  from  the  for- 
mer extracted  from  Mr  Astle's  writings,  so  the  reason 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  no  less. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Blagden, "  seems  to  depend  very 
much  on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  opon 
which  the  writing  was  made,  namely  the  parchment 
or  vellum  j  the  blackest  letters  being  generally  those 
which  had  sunk  into  it  the  deepest.  Some  degree  of 
effervescence  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  these  old  vellums. 
I  was  led,  however,  to  suspect,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  rather  a  less  proportion  of  iron  than  the  more 
modern ;  for,  in  general,  the  tinge  of  colour  produ- 
ced by  the  phlogisticated  alkali  in  the  acid  laid  upon 
them^  seemed  less  deep  \  which,  however,  might  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  tliey  have  been 
kept :  and  perhaps  more  gum  was  used  in  them,  or  thev 
were  washed  over  with  some  kind  of  varnish,  though  not 
•uch  as  gave  any  gloss.^^ 

Among  the  specimens  with  which  pur  author  was 
favoured  by  Mr  Astle,  there  was  one  which  differed 
very  materially  from  the  rest.  It  waa  said  to  be  a  ma- 
nuscript of  the  X  5th  century :  the  letters  were  of  a 
full  engrossing  hand,  angular  without  any  fine  strokes, 
bread,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  solvents 
above  mentioned  seemed  to  produce  any  effect.  Most 
of  them  seemed  rather  to  make  the  fetters  blacker, 
probably  by  cleaning  the  surface  3  and  the  acids,  after 
having  been  rubbed  strongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not 
strike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  phlogisticated  alkali. 
Nothing  could  obliterate  these  but  what  took  off  part 
of  the  vellum  *,  when  small  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were 
to  be  perceived.  '*  It  is  therefore  unquestionable  (says 
the  doctor)  that  no  iron  was  used  in  this  ink'^  and, 
from  its  resistance  to  the  chemical  solvents,  as  well  as 
a  certain  clotted  appearance  in  the  letters  when  exa- 
mined closely,  and  in  some  places  a  slight  degree  of 
gloss,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  formed  of  a 
sooty  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  some- 
thing like^  our  present  printers  ink ;  and  am  not  witli- 
ont  suspicion  that  they  were  actually  printed." 

On  examining  this  MS.  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  considering  the  methods  of  rsstoring 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  observes, 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  best  may  be  to  join  phlogisti- 
cated alkali  with  the  calx  of  iron  which  remains  >  be- 
cause 
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Ink.  oaasc  the  precipitate  formed  by  thece  two  subttancee 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  subject 
Dr  Blagdeo  disagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann  j  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  test,  the  following  experiments  were 
made. 

1.  The  phlegistioated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  diflerent 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writing.  This,  in  general, 
produced  little  effect  j  though,  in  a  few  iostances,  it 
gave  a  bluish  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increased  their 
intensity  ^  ^*  probably  (seys  the  doctor)  where  some- 
thing of  an  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminu* 
tion  of  their  colour/*  2.  B?  adding,  besides  the  al- 
vkali,  a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  our  author 
found  his  expectations  fully  answered  j  the  letters  then 
changing  quicLly  to  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  consequence  whether  the  acid  or  phlo* 
gisticated  alkali  be  first  added ;  tbeiigh  upon  farther 
consideration  the  doctor  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  reason  is,  that  when  the  alkali  is  first 
put  on,  the  colour  seems  to  spread  less,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  so  much  as  would 
otherwise  be  done.  His  method  is  to  spread  the  alkali 
thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  possible  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  feather  or  hit  of 
•tick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  The  moment  that  the  acid 
liqnor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  to  a  fine  blue,  be- 
yond comparison  stronger  tlian  the  original  trace  of 
the  letter ;  and  by  applying  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  to 
sack  up  the  superfluous  liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  roea* 
sure  avoid  the  staining  of  the  parchment ;  for  it  is  this 
superfluous  liquor- which,  absorbing  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a  dye  to  what- 
ever it  touches.  Care  ought,  however,  to  be  taken 
net  to  allow  the  blotting  paper  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  letters,  because  the  colouring  matter  may  ea- 
sily be  rubbed  off  while  soft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the 
three  mineral  acids  will  answer  the  purpose  effectually. 
Dr  Blagden  commonly  uses  the  marine.  But  which- 
ever of  the  three  is  used,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  so  far 
as  not  to  he  ia  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment ; 
after  which  the  degree  of  strength  seems  not  to  be  a 
OHitter  of  great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  restoring  the  legibility  of  old 
writings  is  by  wetting  them  with  an  infusion  of  galls  in 
white  wine  :>  but  this  is  subject  to  the  same  ioconveni- 
cfice  with  the  former,  and  is  besides  less  efficacious. 
The  doctor  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  tlie  galls  by 
itself  would  be  better  for  the  purpose  than  the  mfusion 
of  ifae  whole  substance  of  them ;  and  he  thinks  also 
that  a  preferable  kind  of  phlogisticated  alkali  might  be 
prepared  either  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from 
irsA  as  much  as  possible,  or  by  making  use  of  the  vola- 
tile alkali  instead  of  the  fixed.  Mr  Astle  mentions  a 
ftnethod  of  restoring  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings  j 
but  says  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  lest  a  suspi- 
cion of  deceit  should  arise. 

A  method  has  been  proposed  of  preventing  ink  from 
decaying  by  washii^  over  the  paper  to  be  written  npoa 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  Fntsstao  bluoi  wbioh  will 


not  deprave  It  in  colour,  or  any  other  respect.  By 
writing  upon  it  with  common  ink  afterwards  a 
ground  of  Prus^an  blue  is  formed  under  every  stroke ) 
and  this  remains  strong  after  the  black  has  been  de* 
cayed  by  the  weather  or  destroyed  by  the  acids.  Thus 
the  ink  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at  first, 
and  will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker  when 
first  written.  • 

Indian  IsK^  a  valuable  black  for  water*colours, 
brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East  In- 
dies, sometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in 
small  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinese  characters.  Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments 
made  on  this  substance,  hath  shown  that  it  is  composed 
of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal  glue :  and  accordingly, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  desires  ns  to  mix  the  lamp- 
black with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  suflicient  to  give 
it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes ;  and 
tliese  when  dry,  be  tells  us,  an  wered  as  well  as  those 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,,  both  with  regard  to 
the  colour  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory  black,, 
and  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  degree 
of  fineness,  answered  as  well  as  the  lamp-black  ^  but 
in  the  state  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  sold,  it 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  separated  too  hastily  from 
the  water. 

Printing  lifKf  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink, 
or  that  made  use  of  in  writing.  It  is  an  oily  composi- 
sition,  of  the  consistence  of  an  ointment :  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  secret  by  those 
whose  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in- 
terested in  concealing  it }  and  e^en  yet  is  but  imper- 
fectly known.  The  properties  of  good  printing  ink 
are,  to  work  clean  and  easily,  without  daubing  the 
types,  or  tearing  the  paper }  to  have  a  fine  black  co* 
lonr  i  to  wash  easily  off  the  types  j  to  dry  soon  }  and 
to  preserve  its  colour,  without  turning  brown.  This 
last,  which  is  a  most  necessary  property,  is  effectually 
obtained  by  setting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print* 
ing  ink  is  made  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  extin- 
guishing it  by  covering  the  vessel  (a).  It  is  nuide  to 
wash  easily  off  the  types,  by  using  soap  as  an  ingre- 
dient 'f  ana  Its  working  clean  depends  on  its  having  » 
proper  degree  of  strength,  which  is  given  by  a  certaia 
addition  of  rosin.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends  en 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other ;  for  if 
too  nrach  soap  is  added,  the  ink  will  work  very  fool, 
and  daub  the  types  to  a  greater  degree.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  from  using  too  ranch  black,  at  the  saoae 
time  that  both  the  soap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  firom 
drying ;  while  too  much  oil  and  rosin  tear  the  paper, 
and  hinder  it  from  washing  off.— The  following  receipt 
has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable 
good  quality.  "  Take  a  Scots  pint  of  linseed  oil, 
and  set  it  over  a  pretty  brisk  fire  Ia  an  iron  or  copper 
vessel  capable  of  holding  three  er  four  tiroes  as  much. 
When  it  boils  strongly,  and  emits  a  thick  smoke,  kindle 
it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  veSi> 
sel  off  the  fifie*  Let  the  oil  barn  for  abont  a  minute  ^ 
then  extinguish  it  by  covering  the  vessel ',  after  it  baa 

grown 
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(▲)  This  is  meatioaed  by  Dr  Lewis  m  his  Phikaophicai  CoMeeive  of  ArU»  bat  be 
iefiaifl(ted  with  Uk  nMlbed  otghmg  at  Chs  ether  acoessary  prsferties. 
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grown  prettj  cool,  ndcl  two  pounds  of  black  rosin,  and 
one  pound  of  hard  soap  cut  into  thin  slices.  If  the 
oil  is  very  hot  when  the  soap  is  added,  almost  the  whofe 
mixture  will  rnn  orer  the  tessel.  The  mixture  is  then 
to  be  set  again  over  the  fire ;  and  when  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp-black,  previous- 
ly pot  through  a  lawn  sieve,  is  to  be  stirred  into  it. 
The  whole  ought  then  to  Be  ground  on  a  marble  stone, 
or  in  a  levigating  mill* 

Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  superior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitherto  published,  all  of  which 
are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  neces* 
sary  ingredients  of  rosin  and  soap ;  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
kno%vleclged  that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 
in  point  of  colour,  and  is  likewise  more  apt  to  dauh 
the  types  and  make  an  indistinct  impression,  than  such 
as  is  prepared  by  some  of  those  who  make  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  commodity  their  employment  ^  to 
that  either  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients, a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  some  additional  in- 
gredient, seems  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  requisite 
perfection. 

IsK  for  the  rolling  Press^  is  made  of  linseed  oil 
burnt  in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  common  printing 
ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Francfort-black,  and  finely 
ground.  There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can 
be  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink  ;  every  workman 
adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thinks  proper, 
in  order  to  make  it  suit  his  own  taste. — Some,  how- 
ever, mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has 
never  been  burnt :  but  this  must  necessarily  be  a  bad 
practice,  as  such  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  ^ 
a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  especially  if  the  paper 
U  not  very  thick.  No  soap  is  added ;  because  the 
ink  is  not  cleared  off  from,  the  copperplates  with  alka- 
line ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  with  a  brush  dip- 
ped in  oil. 

Ikk  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured  li- 
quor used  in  writing.  Different  kinds  of  these  inks 
may  be  prepared  by  the  directions  givien  under  the 
article  CoLOUS* Making, 

Sympathetic  Ink,  a  liquor  with  which  a  person  may 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after  it  is 
dry,  till  some  means  are  used,  as  holding  th^  paper  to 
the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  some  other  liquor,  &c. 

These  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes, 
with  respect  to  the  means  used  to  make  them  visible  \ 
viz.  I.  Suchas  become  visible  by  passing  another  li- 
fiuor  over  them,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  vaponr  of 
tbst  liquor.  2.  Those  that  do  not  appear  so  long  as 
they  are  kept  close,  but  soon  become  visible  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by  strewing  or 
sifting  some  very  fine  powder  of  any  colour  over  them. 
4.  Those  which  become  visible  by  being  exposed  to 
the  fire.  5.  Such  as  become  visible  by  heat,  but  dis- 
appear again  by  cold  or  the  moisture  of  the  air.  6. 
Those  which  become  visible  by  being  wetted  with  wa- 
ter.    7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colours. 

T.  The  first  class  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz. 
solutions  of  lead,  bismuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  iron*  The  two  first  become  visible  by  the 
contact  of  sulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For  the  first, 
a  solution  of  common  sugar  of  lead  in  water  answers 
•^ery  well.  With  this  solution  write  with  a  clean  pen, 
and  the  writing  when  dry  vrill  be  totally  invisible  ^  but 


if  it  be  wetted  witb  a  solution  of  hcpar  ivlphuri,%  or 
of  orpiment,  dissolved  by  means  of  quicklime  \  or  ex- 
posed to  the  strong  vapours  of  these  solutions,  the  writ- 
ing will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  less  deep 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  sulphureous  fume,  hy 
the  same  means  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  wilt 
appear  of  a  deep  black. 

The  sympathetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends  on 
the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from  iu 
•olvent  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  tin.  Write 
with  a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  let 
the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  shade  ^  nothing  will  appear 
for  the  first  seven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil  in  the 
solution  of  tin,  and  draw  it  lightly  over  the  invisible 
characters,  they  will  immediately  appear,  of  a  purple 
colour. 

Characters  written  witb  a  solution  of  green  vitriol, 
will  likewise  be  invisible  when  the  paper  is  dry  \  but  if 
wetted  with  an  infusion  of  galls,  they  will  immediately 
appear  as  if  written  with  common  ink.  If,  instead  of 
this  infusion,  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  prussiate  be  used, 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  solutions  of  all 
those  metals  which  are  apt  to  attract  oxygeo  from  the 
air,  such  as  lead,  bismuth,  silver,  &c.  The  sympathe- 
tic ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  als<y  to  this 
class ;  for  if  the  characters  written  with  it  are  loog 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a  deep 
violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In  like 
manner,  characters  written  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  are  invisible  when  newly  dried,  but  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  appear  of  a  gray  colour  like  slate.  To 
this  class  also  belong  solutions  of  sugar  of  lead,  nitrates 
df  copper  and  of  mercury,  acetate  of  iron,  and  muriate 
of  tin.  Each  of  these  has  a  particular  colour  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  \  but  they  corrode  the  paper* 

III.  The  third  class  of  sympathetic  inks  contains 
such  liquids  as  have  some  kind  of  glutiaons  viscosity, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  long  in  drying  \  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  discern  the  characters 
written  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  strewed  up- 
on them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the  wri« 
ting  become  visible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk,  tfa« 
juices  of  some  vegetables,  weak  solutions  of  the  deli- 
quescent salts,  &c. 

IV.  This  class,  comprehending  aH  those  that  be« 
come  visible  by  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  is  very  ex- 
tensive, as  it  contains  all  those  colourless  liquids  ia 
which  the  matter  dissolved  is  capable  of  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  sort  of  charcoal  by  a 
small  heat.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  as  much  water 
as  will  prevent  it  from  corroding  the  paper  makes  a 
good  ink  of  this  kind.  Letters  written  with  this  fluid 
are  invisible  when  dry,  but  instantly  on  being  held  near 
the  fire  appear  as  black  as  if  written  with  the  finest  ink. 
Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
green  vitriol,  &c.  answer  the  same  purpose. 

V.  The  fifth  class  comprehends  only  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  cobalt ;  for  the  properties  of  wbtcb,  see 

CHI.MISTRT,  N*  1608,  p.  627. 

VI.  This  class  comprehends  such  inks  aa  become 
visible  when  characters  written  with  them  are  wetted 
with  water.  Thev  are  made  of  all  such  substances  as 
deposite  a  copious  sediment  when  mixed  with  water, 
dissolving  only  imperfectly  in  that  fluid.     Of  tbia.  kind 
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are  dried  alaoi,  8ag«r  of  Imd,  Titriol,  &c«  We  have 
therefore  only  to  wtite  irith  a  strong  eolation  of  these 
salts  upon  |Miper»  and  the  characters  will  be  invisible 
when  dry  i  b«t  when  we  apply  water,  thfe  small  por- 
tion of  dried  salt  cannot  again  be  dlssolred  in  the  wa* 
ter*  Henoe  the  insotoble  part  becomes  yisible  oa 
the^  peper,  and  shows  the  characters  written  in  white, 
gray,  brown,  or  any  other  coloor  which  the  precipitate 
assames. 

VIL  Characters  may  he  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crimson,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
solotion  of  muriate  of  tin,  and  then  passing  over  it  a 
pencil  dipt  in  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  Braxil-wood, 
log-wood,  yellow  wood,  &c. 

IsK  SUmetf  tLkind  of  small  round  stones,  of  a  white, 
red,  gray,  yellow,  or  black  colour,  contaioing  a  quan- 
tity of  natiTO  martial  vitriol,  whence  they  derive  the 
imperty  of  making  ink|  and  from  thence  their  name. 
They  are  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  and  besidee 
their  other  ingredients,  contain  also  a  portion  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

INLAND,  a  name  for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea* 

IsLAVD  Navigaium.  Sec  Caval  and  (Znibiil)  Na- 
vigation. 

Ikljsd  TradCf  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  whether 
over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  navigation. 

Inlaying.  See  Vskxkring,  Moiaic,  and 
Marqu£trt. 

INLEASED,  in  our  old  writers,  s^ifies  entangled 
or  ensnared.     It  is  used  in  the  champion's  oath. 

ENLISTING,  in  a  military  sense.     See  Listing. 

INMATES,  such  persons  as  are  admitted  for  their 
nosey,  to  live  in  the  same  house  or  cottage  with  ano- 
ther man,  in  different  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  same 
door }  being  usually  supposed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  a  whole  house  themielves.  These  are  in- 
quirable  in  a  court«leet.p— No  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
oottaffo  shall  suffer  aov  inmates  therein,  or  more  fami- 
lies than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  los. 
per  month  to  the  lord  of  the  leet. 

INN,  a  place  appobted  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  are  licensed  and  regulated  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zances for  keeping  good  order. .  If  a  person  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refuses  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
house  as  a  guest,  or  to  find  him  victuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reasonable  price  for  thein,  he  is  li- 
able to  an  action  of  damages,  and  may  be  indicted  and 
fined  at  the  king's  suit.  The  rates  of  all  commodities 
sold  by  innkeepers,  according  to  our  ancient  laws, 
may  be  assessed :  and  innkeepers  not  selling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  &c  and  all  manner  of  victuals,  at  reason- 
able prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  Utter,  may 
be  fined  and  imprisoned,  &c.  by  ai  Jac.  I.  c.  21. 
Where  an  innkeeper  harbours  thieves,  persons  of  in- 
famous characters,  or  suffers  any  disorders  in  his  house, 
or  sets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
the  bindecance  of  ancient  and  well-governed  inns,  he 
is  indictable  and  fineable }  and  by  statute,  such  inn 
may  be  suppressed.  Action  upon  the  case  lies  against 
any  innkeeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  guest 
by  a  servant  of  the  inn.  or  any  other  person  not  be- 
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Icngiof  to  the  guest  $  though  it  is  otherwise  where  the 
guest  IS  not  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  same  town  or 
village,  for  there  the  innkeeper  is  not  chargeable ;  nor 
is  the  master  of  a  private  tavern  answerable  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  hie  guest :  it  is  said,  that  even  though 
the  travelling  guest  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  &c. 
into  the  innkeeper'*s  possession,  yet  if  ibey  are  stolen, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  innk^per  is  not  answerable  for 
any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  such  as  are 
within  it }  yet,  where  he  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
guest's  horse  to  grass,  and  the  horse  is  stolen,  he  is 
answerable,  he  not  having  the  guest's  orders  for  putting 
such  horse  to  gkassu  The  innkeeper  may  justify  the 
stop^ng  of  the  horse,  or  other  thing  of  his  guest,  for 
bis  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  same  till  iLbe  paid. 
Where  a  person  brings  his  horse  to  an  inn,  and  leaves 
him  in  the  stable,  the  innkeeper  may  detain  him  till 
such  time  as  the  owner  pays  for  his  keeping :  and  if 
the  horse  eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  after  a 
reasonable  appraisement  made,  he  may  sell  the  horse 
and  pay  himself;  but  when  a  gnest  brings  several 
horses  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away 
except  one,  this  horse  so  left  may  not  be  sold  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  for  the  others  }  for  every  horse  is  to 
be  sold,  only  to  make  satisfaction  for  what  is  due  for  his 
own  meat. 

Inns.  Our  colleges  of  municipal  or  common  law 
professors  and  students,  are  called  inns :  the  old  Eng- 
lish word  for  houses  of  noblemen,  bishops,  and  others 
of  extraordinary  note,  being  of  the  same  signification 
with  the  French  word  Aoteis, 

Inns  of  Court  are  so  called,  as  some  think,  because 
the  students  there  are  to  serve  and  attend  the  courts  of 
judicature  }  or  else,  because  anciently  these  colleges 
received  none  but  the  sons  of  noblemen,  and  better  sort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to  be  qualified  to  serve  the 
king  in  his  court  \  as  Fortescue  affirms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  says,  there  were  about  2060  students  in  the 
inns  of  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom  m&^fiUi  nohi* 
lium^  or  gentlemen  bom.  But  this  custom  has  gra- 
dually fallen  into  dbiise  \  so  that  in  the-reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 
JCOO  students,  and  the  number  at  present  is  very  con- 
siderably less;  for  which  Judge  Blackstone  assigns  the 
following  reasons,  i.  Because  the  inns  of  chan- 
cery, being  now  almost  totally  filled  by  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profession,  are  neither  commodious  nor 
proper  for  the  resort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  fi- 
gure \  so  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young  students 
entered  at  the  inns  of  chancery.  2.  Because  in  the  Inns 
of  court  all  sorts  of  regimen  and  academical  soperin- 
tendance,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  studies,  are 
found  impracticable,  and  therefore  entirely  neglected. 
Lastlv,  became  persons  of  birth  and  fortune,  alter  ha- 
ving Bnished  their  usnal  courses  at  the  universities,  have 
seldom  leisure  or  resolution  sufficient  to  enter  upon  a 
new  scheme  of  study  at  a  new  place  of  instruction  ; 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  resort  to  the  inns  of 
court,  but  such  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  practice  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  such  as  are  intended  for  the 
profession. 

Our  iims  of  court,  justly  famed  for  the  production 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  governed  by  ma- 
sters, principals,  benchers,  stewards,  and  other  offi- 
cers :  and  have  public  halls  for  exercises,  leadingt,  &c 
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Inns  which  tite  stndenU  are  obliged  to  ftttood  and  p«r&nii 
R  fov  a  certain  number  of  yean,  before  they  can  be:  ad-^ 
IfiMi&fiilen.  iDitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  These  ioetetiea  haire  not, 
hoirerer,  any  jtid'toiar  anthority  over  tbeir  membera  y 
lint  instead  of  thie  they  have  certain  ordeva  among 
ihemaelTes,  which  liave  by  conaent  the  force  of  hnwe. 
For  ligltter  ofiences  persons  are  only  excomoioned,  or 
pot  out  of  commons  ^  for  greater,  they  lose  their  cbam^ 
here,  and  are  expeiled  the  college  j  and  when  once  ex«* 
peNed  out  of  one  society,  they  are  never  received  by 
any  of  tbe  othersw  Tire  ^entJeiiien  in  tliese  sodseiiei 
May  be  divided  into  benchers,  ovter* barristert,  nineiw 
baHristers^  and  stndenta. 

The  four  principal  ions  of  coort,  are  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dweMing 
of  the  SLnigbia  Tenufdar^,  purchased  by  seme  professors 
of  the  comiaon  lair  about  300  years  ago ;  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  Gray's  Ian,  anciently  begging  to  the  earla 
of  Lincoln  and  Gray*  The  other  iniw  are  the  two  Ser- 
jeants lanSk 

Inns  qfCkaneefy  were  prehaibly  so  called,  becaasa 
aneicntJy  inhabited  by  such  elevke  as  chiefly  studied 
the  forming  of  writs,  whidi  regularly  belonged  to  the 
earsitors,  tvhoi  are  officera  of  obancsry. 

The  Itr&t  of  these  is  Thaviea  Inoy  begun  in  tba  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  and  since  purchased  by  the  society  of 
Lfncoliv*8  Juki.  Beside  this,  we  have  New  Ian,  8y- 
mond's  Inn,  Clement'*  Ivii>,  Cltffoyd'a  Imiv  anciently 
the  bouse  of  the  lord  CItffanrd ;  Staple  Inn,  belonging 
ta  the  merchants  of  the  staiple  $  Lie»*8  laiiy  aneieotly  a 
common  inn  with  the  sign  of  the  lion  >  FamivaPs  Inn, 
aad  Bemard'a  Ban. 

Tbesa  were  beitetofore  preparatory  edlegea  for 
yoanger  students  ^  and  nmny  were  entered  here,  be* 
jbra  they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  eourt*  Notf 
tlfey  are  aiostly  taken  up  by  attorneys,  solicitors^  &c. 

They  alt  beleag  to  some  of  the  inns  of  eonrt,  who 
fermtrly  used  to>  scad  yearly  same  of  their  barristers  to 
read  to  theaw 

INNATE  IDEAS,  thoee  supposed  to  be  stamped  on 
tite  mmd,  from  tlte  lirai  moment  of  its  existence,  and 
wMch  it  eeastantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it:  a 
dootrine  whicb^Mr  Locke  has  taken  gieat  paiae  to  re- 
fute* 

INNERKEITHING.    See  iNVERKEiTHnfo. 

INNERLOCHY.    See  L^vsrloght  and  Fort- 

WlLI.fAM. 

INN18.    See  Iw:H» 

INNISCLOCHRAN,  or  the  ^oket  Islakd,  an 
ie)aad  in  Lough  Rte,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between 
tite  ceanttea  of  Westmealh  and  Roscommon,  at  which 
place  a  monastery  was  founded  by  St  IXrnmBd,  aboat 
tba  be^inniag  of  the  6th  century. 

INNISFAIL,  (derived  from  Innv  Bkeal,  that  is, 
**  the  island  of  Bheal"),  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Ireland,  so  denominated  from  B^ff/,  the  principal  ob« 
ject  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Brrtieb  isles.  Inniifait  has  been  erroneoasly  transla- 
ted tba  JMand  ofDgstitty^  as  Bheal  was  sometimes  ta« 
~  ken  for  Fate  or  PrBvidenee, 

INNISFALLEN,  an  island  in  the  lake  of  KiHar* 
aeyi  in  the  comity  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Monster  ; 
in  k  are  the  rains  of  a  very  ancient  reKgioos  boose, 
iaaaded  by  Bt  Fi«iaii,  the  pattim  saint  of  theea  parts, 
and  to  bittt  flMt  catbeAral  of  Aghadee  is  also  dedicated. 


1  INN 

The  remains'  of  this  abbey  are  very  extepsiaav  its  art oa-  laid^raUm 
tiaa  romantic  aad  retired.     Upon  the-  dissolafeiaa  of  re-  I 

Itgiona  houses,  the  posaetstons  of  this  abbey  were  grant*  InnitbirJiAB. 
ed  to  Captain  Bobext  C^^llaokr  The  inland  eontains 
about  ixactes,  ie  agreeably  wooded,  and  has  a  nurobcv 
of  fruitHaecsw  St  Fioian  floariehed  aboat  the  middle  of 
the  6th  centary  ;  he  was  sarnafnedf  in^  Irish  LMimr^  \v^ 
£fttber'a  name  was  (knoH  the  sea  of  Esckod;  deseonded 
from  Kian  (he  son  of  Ab'ld^  king  of  Munnter.  There 
waa  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this  abbeys  wJiich  is 
fte^eatly  cited  by  Sir  J.  Ware  aad  other  aniiqaariee 
ander  tlie  title  qf  the  A/mats  of  Inmisjidicn.  They 
cootaia  a  sketch  of  aaiversal-  history,  firom  the  creatiea 
of  the  world  to  the  year  430^  or.  thereaboats,  b«l  fhrni 
theace  the  aaaalist  baa  aaiply  enoagb  prosecuted  the 
affairs  of  Indand  down  to  his  own  tinMS*  He  lived  to 
the  yeair  I2I5».  Sir  J.  Ware  had  a  copy  of  themy 
whereof  there  is  aa  imperfect  traaeeript  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity. college,  Doblia.  They 
were  continued  by  aaotber  haad  to  the  year  1320. 
Bishop  Nicholson,  in  bis  Irish  historical  library,  in- 
forma  na,  that  the  dake  of  Chandae  had  a  compete  co- 
py of  them  down  in  1320  in  his  pesse8sioa%  These  an* 
aala  teH  us,  that  ia  the  year  ilSo,  tbe  abbeys  which 
had  at  that  time^l  the  geld  and  silver  aad  richest 
goods  of  the  whole  couatry  deposited  in  it,  aa  iha  phice 
of  greatest  security,  was  plaadered  by  Mildwto  son  of 
Daniel  O^Donogliea,  as  was  alsa  the  church  of  Ard^ 
fert,  and  aiany  persaoa  were  slain  in  the  very  ceme- 
tery by  the  M'Cartys ;  but  God,  as  it  ie^  said  ia  this 
chronicle,  pnnisled  this  impiety  by  tbe  oatimely  end 
of  some  of  the  aathors  of  it. 

INNIf^HANNON,  atawn  in  the  coanty  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Muaater,  134  aiiiea  from  Dahlia )  si- 
tuated oa  the  river  Baadoa^  and  six  aiiles  from  fiia* 
sale*  The  river  is  navigabte  to  Collier's  qoayi  ahaat 
half  a  mile  below  tbe  place.  On  the  west  side  of  tita 
tewa  is  a  slfsng  bridge.  This  place  was  fonaerly^wall^ 
ed,  and  of  same  note,  as  appears  by  the  fouadalioas  af 
several  castiaB  and  large  buildings  discovered  ia  tu, 
Tbe  towa  of  laaishaoaon,  together  with  its  feiry,  ware 
granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Heory  V.  by  letSers 
patent,  anno  1412. 

INNISHIRKAN,  an  island  situated  bctweca  Capa 
Clear  island  aad  Baltimore  bay,  m  the  coualy  sf  Cork 
and  province  of  Muaster.  In  this  islaod  stood  th^eastle 
^i  Donelong,  possessed  by  the  O'DrisceHs^  which  waa 
surreedervd  aftev  tbe  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to  Cap- 
tain Harvey  on  23d  Feb.  l602.  There  was  afterwards 
a  reguUir  fortification  creeled  on  part  of  the  island, 
which  was  garrisoned  ii»  Qoeea  Anne's  tine,  bat  it  has 
been  ibr  several  years  dismantled  \  aboat  a  laile  ta  the 
sooth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  feooded 
1460,  for  Franciscans,  by  Floreace  O'DriscoN.  This 
island  has  very  good  land,  and  is  vastly  pieferable  ta 
that  of  Cspe  Clear  island.  To  the  north-west  of  Iowh 
shirkan  island  lies  Hare  island,  a  large  fruitful  spot  % 
aad  near  it  are  fbar  small  islands  called  the  Sckemes : 
also  along  the  coast,  in  the  feMewing  order  froai  east  to 
west|  are  Horse  isHind,  eontainiiig  100  acres;  Cast)a 
iskad,  cootainiag  119  acres  |  Long  island,  cantainiag 
316  acres  (  aad  west  of  all  these  is  a  sanilt  spot  called 
Goat  islaad.  AH  these  isiaods,  together  with  tha 
adjaceat  ceast|  prodaea  large  crops  of  fine  Eaglialt 
barley. 
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INMISKILLING,  a  bor«ii^  town  or  IreUmd,  to 
the  countj  of  Fermanagh  aod  province  of  Ulster,  lying 
between  three  lakes,    it  is  aboat  24  miles  «a8t  of  Bal- 
»ea1a.    )fshanaon,  and  79  nortfwwest  of  Dublin,  this  place  giv- 
^^'    ^  ^  title  of  visconot  to  ihe  family  of  Cole.     Its  inhabi- 
tants distinguished  thenseWes  in  several  considerable 
^gagements  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution, 
out  of  which  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  bearii>g  the  title 
of  the  Inniskilienera^  was  mostly  formed.     They  form 
the  6th  regiment  of  dragooQs  in  the  British  army. 

INNOC£NTS  BAT,  a  festival  of  the  Christian 
chnrch,.  observed  on  December  28.  in  memory  of  the 
massacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command  of 
Herod  king  of  Jndea.  Bee  Jksus  Christ ;  and  Jews, 
N^  34  par.  ulf.  The  Greek  churcli  in  their  kalendar, 
and  the  Ahyssinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com- 
memorate 14.000  infants  on  this  occasioto. 

INNUENDO  (of  iif»tfo,  «•  I  nod  or  beckon'')*  is  a 
word  frequently  used  in  writs,  declarations,  and  plead* 
ings,  to  ascertain  a  person  or  thing  which  was -namedi 
but  left  doobtfttl,  before :  as,  he  (Jnnuenflo  the  plain- 
tiflf)  did  so  and  so  :  mention  being  before  made  of  an- 
other person.— -In  common  confversation  or  writing,  an 
innoendo  denotes  an  oblique  hint  or  dt«tant  reference, 
in  contradistiaction  to  a  direct  and  positive  charge. 

INO,  in  fabulous  bistosy,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmon ia,  who  nursed  BacchuA.  She  married  Atlia«« 
mas  king  of  Thebes,  after  be  had  tlivorced  Nephele, 
by  whom  be  had  two  children  Phrys^us  and  Helle.  Ino 
became  motlier  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus  j  and  soon 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  children  df 
Nephele,  because  they  were  to  ascend  the  'ihrone  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Heile  were  in- 
formed of  Ino'«  machinations,  and  they  escaped  to 
Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino's  pros- 
perity, resolved  to  disturb  her  peace  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly-because  she  was  of  the  descendants  of  her  great- 
est enemy,  Venu.4.  Tisiphone  was  se^t /by  order  of 
Juno  to  the  house  of  Atbamasi^and  she  hi  led  the  whole 
palace  with  such  fury,  that  Athamas  taking  Ino  to  be 
a  lioness  and  her  children  whelps,  ^pursued  'her  knd 
dashed  her  son  iLearchus  against  a  wall.  Ino  escaped 
&oni  the  'fury  of  her  husband  ;  and  from  a  high  rock 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  with  Meiicerta  in  her 
anns.  The  gods. pitied  her  fate  \  and  Neptune  made 
her  a  sea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Ljsuco- 
thoe.  MelicertA  became  also  a  sea  god,  known  by  tbe 
aame  of  Palemon. 

INO  A,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  yearly 
withaports  and  sacrifices  at  Corinth.  An  anniversary 
aaorifice  was  also  offered  to  Ino  «tiMegara,  where  she 
wiss -first  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe.— * 
Another  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  same.  It  was 
■sual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cak«s  of  flour  into  a 
pond,  ithich  if  they  sunk  were  presages  df  prosperity, 
but  if  they  swam  on  the  surface  of  ihe  waters  they  were 
inanepioions  and  very  onlucky. 

iNOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Jecandria  class.     See  Botany  Index, 

INOCULATION,  or  BuDi>iKG,  in  Gardening,  is 
commonly '.practised  upon  alUorts  of  stone  frnit^  as  nec- 
tarines, .peaclies,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  also  up- 
on oranges  «nd Jasmines :  and  indeed  this  is  preferable 
to  any  sort  of  grafting  fcr  most  sorts  of  fruit.  For  the 
method  of  fetfforoiiipg  it,  see  Gardknino  Index» 


lifOOULATiON,  ia  a  physical  sense,  ie  used  for  tbe    Ineculi 
transplantation  of  distempers  from  <one  subject  to  an-      (>m* 
otlier,  particularly  for  the  engraftment  of  tbe  smallpox  ; 
which,  though  of  ancient  use  in^the  eastern  countries, 
is  but  a  modern  practice  among  as,  at  least  under  f ha 
direction  of  art. 

It  is  well  observed  by  thebaron  Dimedale,  that  acoi^ 
dent  hath  furnished  the  art  of  medicine  with  many  va- 
luable bints,  and  some  of  its  greatest  improvements  have 
been  received  from  the  bands  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. This  truth  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  of  the  smallpoa  :  but  to  tbe  honour 
of  the  British  physicians,  they  measured  not  the  value 
of  this  practice  by  the  meanness  of  its  origin,  but  by  its 
real  importance  and -utility  ^  they  patronized  a  bai^ba- 
rous  discovery  with  no  less  aeal  and  affection  than  if 
tt  bad  been  their  own.  Indeed  the  whole  nation 
might  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  pmccioe ;  fur  the 
greatest  encouraged  at  by  becoming  examples,  and  the 
wisest  were  determined  by  the  general'cventof  the  me- 
thod. 

The  time  and  place  in  which  tlie  art  of  inoculating 
for  the  smallpox  was  first  Cnrmed,  are  equally  unknown. 
Accident  probably  gave  rise  to  it.  Pylarini  sayn,  that 
among  the  Turks  it  was  not  attended  to  except  amongst 
the  meatier  sort.  Dr  Russel  informs  ns  in  tbe  Pbiloso^^ 
phicdl  Transactions,  vol.  Uiii.  p.  142.  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  Arabian  medical 
writers  that -are  known  in  Europe;  and  the  physicians 
who  are  natives  in  and  about  Arabia  asnert,  that  nothing 
is  to  be  found  retrftrding  it  in  any  of  tho»e  of  a  more 
modern  date.  He  farther  says,  'that  he  engaged  some 
of  his  iearned  Turkish  fniends  to  make  inquiry  ;  but 
they  did  not  discover  any  thing  on  this  subject  of  inocu- 
lation either  in  the  writings  of  physicians,  historians,  or 
poets.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  l8th  centory,  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  inoculating  the  smallpox  are  mere- 
ly traditional.  The  silence  on  this  subject,  observed 
amongst  writers  in  the  countries  where  the  practice  ob- 
tained, Dr  Rus^cl  supposes,  with  great  probnbility,  to 
be  owing  to^the  physicians  there  never  countenancing 
or  engaging  in  it.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  before 
Pylarini's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
-for  several  years  after,  this  practice  is  uut  noticed  bv 
any  of  tbe  most  inquisitive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Bus- 
eel  very  justly  observes,  that  customs,  the  most  common 
in  distant  countries,  are  often  the  least  apt  toattract  the 
observation  of  travellers,  who,  ent^aged  in  of  her  pur- 
suits, roust  be  indebted  to  accident  for  the  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  the  natives  seldom  talk  €#f,  upon  the  be- 
lief that  ihey  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world  con* 
corning  inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  physicians, 
vix.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  whose  letters  on  the  subject 
may  be  seen  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  abridged,  vol.  v.  p.  370, 
&c.  Tbe  first  is  dated  A.  D.  1701  \  the  next  is  dated 
A.  D.  I7i'3>  Whether  our  inquiries  are  extended  a- 
hroad  or  confined  to  our  own  country,  inoculation  hath 
been  practised  under  one  mode  or  other  time  immemo^ 
rial;  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent  isles  we  have 
Well  authenticated  accounts,  extendin'g  farther  backward 
-than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr  Williams  of  Haver- 
fordwest, who  wrote  upon  inoculation  in  1725,  proves, 
that  it  had  been  practised  in  Wales,  though  in  a  form 
'.somewhat  dtffeiant,-  time  out  of  mind*    Bdhr  Wright,  a 
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surgeon  in  the  same  place,  says^  that  boying  (he  amall- 
pox  is  both  a  conimoii  practicei  and  of  long  standing  in 
that  neighbonrbood*  He  says,  that  in  Pembrokeshire 
there  are  two  large  Tillages  near  the  harbour  of  &i]lford« 
more  famous  for  this  custom  than  any  other,  viz.  St 
JshmaePs  and  Marloes.  The  old  inhabitanta  of  these 
villages  say,  that  it  hath  been  a  common  practice }  and 
that  one  William  Allen  of  St  bhmaers,  who  in  1732 
was  ^  years. of  age,  declared  to  some  persons  of  good 
sense  and  integrity,  that  this  practice  was  used  all  his 
time  'f  that  he  well  remembered  his  mother  telling  him, 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  all  her  time,  and  that 
she  got  the  smalfpoz  that  way  \  so  that  at  least  we  go 
back  160  years  or  more. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  some  of  the  adja* 
tent  isleSy  Dr  Alexander  Monro  senior  informs  us,  that 
tbe  custom  Uirough  ages  past  hath  been,  to  put  their 
children  to  bed  with  those  who  laboured  nnder  «  fa- 
vourable smallpox,  and  to  tie  worsted  threads  aboot 
their  children's  wrists^  after  having  drawn  them  through 
variolous  pustules. 

According  t&tlie  result  of  Dr  RussePs  inqmries,  the 
Arabians  assert,  that  the  iooculatioo  of  the  smallpox 
has  been  the  common  custom  of  their  anoestorSi  and 
that  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as  the 
disease  itself..  It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the  small- 
pox b  the  name  universally  applied  in  all  countries  to 
the  method  of  procuring  the  disease:  it  is  tme  that 
there  are  other  terms ;  but  in  Wales  and  Arabia,  as 
well  as  many  other  coontries,  this  is  the  usual  appella* 
tion.  Fvom  the  sameness  of  the  name,  and  the  little 
diversity  observable  in  the  manner  of  performing  the 
operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  inocnlatioa 
in  these  countries  was  originally  derived  from  the  same 
source.  From  its  extensive  spread,  it  is  probably  of 
great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  171 79  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
wife  of  tlie  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople^  had 
her  son  inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  six  years;  he  had 
but  few  pustules,  and  soon  recovered.  In  April  1721, 
inoculation  was  successfully  tried  on  seven  condiemned 
criminals  in  London,  by  permission  of  his  majesty.  In 
1722,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Moutagne  had  a  daughter 
of  six  years  old  inoculated  in  this  island ;  soon  after 
which^  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that  had  not 
had  the  smallpox  were  inoculated  with  success  ^  then 
followed  some  of  the  nobility,  and  the  practice  soon 
prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the  commencement  of 
inoculation  under  the  direction  of  art. 

From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England, 
the  practice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Hanover^  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  succeeded  with  those  be  had 
inoculated  ii^  and  about  London,  be  introduced  the 
practice  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1726. 

Sweden  soon  followed  the  e^nnaple  of  tbe  British. 
Russia  lately  engaged  one  of  our.  principal  pfombtera 
and  improvers  of  this  art»  And  now  there  are  not 
many  coontries  that  do  not  more  or  less  practise  it. 

Different  Modes  of  /socuiaTios.  The  practice  of 
inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  grateful,  at  least  to  curiesity,  (o  have  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  different  modes  that  arc  and  have 
been  adopted  in  that  practice. 
Inoculation  with  tbe  blood  of  varioloca  paticnis  hatk 
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been  tried  without  eflbet;  the  variolous  matter  only   Uocula- 
produoes  the  variolous  disease.  tMiu 

The  application  of  the  variok>os  natter  takes  place  *-    » 
in  a  sensible  part  only ;  the  activity  of  the  virus  is  each, 
that  the  smallest  aftom,  though  imperceptible  to  any  of 
our  senses,  conveya  tbe  disease  as  well  as  tbe  hupvest 


quantity.    Hence  the  meet  obviona  method  le  the  pricks 
of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  » lancet  dipped  in  the  mat- 
ter of  a  variolous  pustule. 

Cotton  or  thread  is  used,  that  is  previottsly  robbed 
with  powdered  varioloos  scabs ;  thii  thread  is  drawn 
with  a  needle  through  the  cutis,  but  not  left  in.  This 
ift  the  method  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
Indiana  pats  the  thread  on  the  ootside  of  the  hand, 
between  any  of  the  fingera,  or  between  the  fine  finger 
and  thumb.  The  Tbeicalian  women  inocnlate  in  the 
forehead  and  chin.  || 

Some  abrade  the  scarf-skin,  and  mb  in  tbe  powder-, 
ed  dry  scabs  which  fitll  from  the  poatnlea  of  petieatc 
with  the  smallpox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  pene^ 
tnre  with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  ef  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  cheek,  the  chin,  each  metacarpot, 
and  each  metatavsos  j  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the 
pus  just  takee  warm  from  a  patient,  and  brought  in  » 
servant^s  bosom.  Others  in  Greece  make  several  little 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  plaeesi  ia 
the  akin,  till  some  drops  of  blood  ensue  ^  then  the 
operator  poorc  a  drop  of  warm  pus  freeh  from  a  pa« 
atole,  and  mixee  it  With  the  blood  as  it  iaanee  out  ^ 
then  the  wound  is  covered  by  some  with  a  bandage,  by 
ethers  with  half  a  walnut  shell  placed  with  ita  concave 
side  over  each  orifice. 

The  Chinese  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  mosk,  into  the  ncstrils  of 
the  patient }  they  collect  dry  puatnles,  and  keep  thei» 
in  a  porcelain  bottle  well  corked  j  and  when  they  ino* 
culafee,  they  mix  a  grain  of  mosk  with  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  dry  scales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton.  Thia 
method  m^  be  called  vudoraiiofK 

Aboot  Bengal,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  person  who 
intende  to  be  inoculated,  having  foond  a  house  where 
there  is  a  good  sort  of  the  smaNpox,  goes  to  the  bed  of 
the  sick  person,  if  he  is  old  enough  $  or  if  a  child,  to 
one  ef  bia  relations^  and  speaks  to  him  as  follows  :  **  I 
am  come  to  buy  the  small  pox.**  The  answer  is,  **  Buy 
if  yon  please.**  A  sum  of  money  is  accordingly  giveOi 
and  one,  three,  or  five  pustules,  for  the  number  most 
always  be  odd,  and  not  exceeding  five,  extracted  whole, 
and  full  of  matter.  These  are  immediately  robbed  on 
the  skin  of  the  outside  of  the  hand  between  the  hn* 
finger  and  the  thumb  $  and  this  suffices  to  produce  the 
disease.  The  same  custom  obtains  in  Algiers,  Toais^ 
Tripoli,  and  other  countries^ 

Yerr  similar  to  the  custom  among  the  people  aboot 
Bengal,  &c.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  some  fleshy 
part  they  make  several  puacteres  with  a  needle  im* 
brued  in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  pustule  of  a 
favourable  kind.  Here  they  buy  the  smallpox  too,  as 
fellows :  the  child  to  be  inoetriated  carries  a  few  raisins, 
dates,  sngar-plums,  or  such  like  y  and  showing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
asks  bow  many  pecka  he  will  give  in  exchange?  The 
bargain  being  made,,  they  pvoceed*  to  tbe  operatieii } 
hot  this  boying,  theogh  ettU  cootimied,  imot  thooght 
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ocuiic  necesMry  to  the  8occ«m  of  the  pperatioii.  The  Arabt 
taj  that  any  fleshy  part  is  proper ;  bat  generally  they 
insert  the  matter  between  the  foropfiager  and  thumb 
on  the  ontside  of  the  arm. 

The  Georgians  insert  the  matter  oa  the  fere-arm* 

The  Armenians  introdnce  the  matter  on  the  two 
diigfas*  In  Wales  the  practice  may  be  termed  infric- 
tioo  of  the  smallpox.  There  some  of  the  drv  pustules 
are  procured  by  purchase,  and  are  rubbed  bard  upon 
the  naked  arm  or  leg. 

The  practice  in  some  places  is  to  prick  the  skin  be* 
iween  some  ef  the  fingers  by  means  of  two  small  needles 
joined  to  one  another  j  and  after  having  rubbed  a 
little  of  the  matter  on  the  spot,  a  circle  is  made  by 
■wans  of  several  punctures  of  the  bigness  of  a  common 
postnlot  and  matter  is  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope* 
ration  is  finished  by  dressing  the  wound  with  lint.— An* 
other  custom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  variolous  matter 
with  sugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  in  any  agreeable 
liquor. 

Incisions  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previously  dipped  in  the  vari- 
olous matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  The  praetioe  of 
some  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  se- 
cure lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  instep, 
or  other  Mrt  of  the  foot,  where  the  skin  is  thin.  O* 
then  apply  a  small  blistering  plaster  j  and  when  the 
scarf  skin  is  elevated  and  slipped  off,  the  variolous  mat* 
ter  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  con- 
fined there  by  a  little  lint  or  plaster.  Scratching  the 
skin  with  a  pia  or  needle,  end  then  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previously  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is  the 
custom  in  some  places. 

In  the  Hiffhlande  of  Scotland  they  rub  some  part 
of  the  skin  with  fresh  omtter,  or  dip  worsted  in  vario- 
lous matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  children's  wrists. 
They  observe,  that  if  fresh  matter  is  applied  arfew  days 
successively,  the  infection  is  more  certain  than  by  one 
application. 

We  have  thus  given  the  history  of  inoculation  fof 
the  smallpox,  which  not  many  years  ago  was  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  which  had 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  would  still 
be  regarded  as  snch  had  it  not  given  place  to  one  still 
more  valuable  and  important,  the  vaccine  inoculation  or 
coti^iar,  which  now  promises  to  bani»h  the  smallpox 
from  the  world.  For  an  account  of  this,  see  Vaccika- 
TION*  It  would  be  quite  onnecessarr  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  fiom  inoculation 
for  the  smallpox,  and  the  methods  of  performing  or  pre- 
paring for  it  formerlj  practised.  But,  as  a  curious  part 
of  the  history  of  this  practice,  we  shall  just  barely  men- 
tion some  of  the  objections  whicb  have  been  urged  a- 
gainst  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  inoculation  for  the  smallpox  is 
unlawful  \  that  it  is  bringing  a  distemper  on  ourselves, 
and  thus  usurping  the  sacred  prerogative  of  God ;  that 
the  decrees  of  God  have  fixed  the  commiaion  of  every 
disease,  and  our  precautions  cannot  prevent  what  he 
hath  determined  \  that  we  should  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come ;  that  the  patient  may  die,  and  then  his  last 
moments  are  distressed,  and  the  future  icflections  of 
his  friends  are  grievous)  that  fear  is  a  dangerous  passion 
in  the  smallpox,  but  inoculation  increases  the  causes  of 
fear,  b/  lessening  our  faith  and  trust  b  God  $  that  ino« 
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eolation  does  not  exempt  from  future  infection ;  that   inocala*- 
other  diseases  are  communicated  with  the  matter  of  the      tioa 
smallpox  by  inoculating  it}  that  perhaps  the  disease        .^. . 
may  never  attack  in  the  natural  way  j  that  it  requires  "n«'»'"o*; 
much  thought  to  know  what  we  should  do  with  regard 
to  inoculation  \  that  it  endangers  others,  and  that  the 
practice  of  inoculation  comes  from  the  devil. 

INORDINATE  proportiok.  See  Proportion^ 
Inordinate^ 

INOSCULATION,  in  Anatomy^  the  tiime  with 
Anastomosis. 

INPROMPTU,  or  iMPROMtru.  See  Ixtpromttu. 

INQUEST,  in  Scott  Law,  the  same  with  Jury. 

INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tribunal 
in  several  Roman  Catholic  countries^  erected  by  the 
popes  fer  the  examination  and  punishment  of  heretics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  x  2th  century  by  Fa* 
ther  Dominic  and  his  followers,  who  were  sent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate. heretics,  to  search  into  their 
number  and  quality*  Rnd  to  transmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Henoe  they  were  called  inquintors  ; 
and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition,  which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the  do« 
minions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  heresy, 
Judaism,  Mahometanism,  sodomy,  and  polygamy  j  and 
the  people  stand  in  so  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  husbands  their  wives,  and 
masters  their  servants,  to  its  officers,  without  dsring 
in  the  least  to  murmur.  The  prisoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  time,  till  they  themselves  turn  their  own  accu-^ 
scrs,  and  declare  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment }  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confronted  with 
witnesses.  As  soon  as  they  are  imprisoned,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  speak  of  them  as  dead, 
net  daring  to  solicit  their  pardon,  lest  they  should  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  shadow 
of  proof  against  the  pretended  criminal^  he  ia  disehar* 
ged,  aiVer  suffering  the  most  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imprisonment,  and  the  loss  of  the  greaU 
est  part  of  his  elects.  The  sentence  against  the  pri- 
soners is  pvenoonced  publicly,  and  with  extraordinary 
solemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  erect  a  theatre  capable  of 
holding  3000  persons  ^  in  which  they  place  a  rich  aW 
tar,  and  raise  seats  on  each  side  in  the  fevm  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  the  prisonera  are  placed  $  and 
over  against  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of  the 
inquisitors, 

Thei  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to  suf- 
fer by  the  clothe  they  Wear  that  day.  Those  who 
appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  discharged'  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fine ;  those  vrho  have  a  santo  benito,  or 
strait  yellow  coat  without  sleeves,  charged  with  St 
Andrew*^  cross,  have  their  Uves^  but  forfeit  all  their 
effrcts:  those  who  have  the  lesembUnce  of  flames 
>  made  of  red  sei^,  sewed  upon  their  santo  benito,  with- 
out any  cross,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  relapoe :  but  those  who,  besides 
these  flames,  have  on  their  santo  benito  their  own  pic- 
ture, eurrounded  with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquisitors,  who  are.  ec-^ 
clesiaeticS|  do  Hot  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  ;. 
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la^iiiKiiloM  Wot  bra  AiiA  rend  «n  ad,  in  which  tbejr  say,  that 
I  the  criminal  being  cooncted  of  such  a  crime,  by  his 
Uif cti.  ^^^p  confession,  is  with  much  reluctance  delivered  to 
the  secular  power  to  be  ponished  according  to  his  de^ 
merits :  and  ibis  writing  th^  give  to  the  seven  judges 
who  attend  at  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  who  immedi* 
ately  pass  sentence.  For  the  conclusion  of  this  horrid 
acene,  see  ^cr  o/'i^arM. 

INSCRIBED,  in  Geometry.  A  figure  is  said  to 
be  inscribed  in  another,  when  all  its  angles  touch  the 
side  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  affixed  to  any 
thing,  to  give  some  farther  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  trans- 
mit some  important  troth  to  posterity. 

Antiquaries  are  -very  curious  in  examining  ancient 
iifscriptions  found  on  stones  and- other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Sancheniatbon,  contemporary,  as 'it  is  said, 
with  Gideon,  drew  most  of  the  memoirs  whereof  his 
history  is  composed  from  inscriptions  wliioh  be  found 
in  temples  and  on  columns,  both  among  the  Heatliens 
and  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
ptliars  the  principles  of  sciencfs,  as  Welt  as  the  history 
of  the  world.  Those  mentioned  by  <Hcrodotus  show, 
Uiat  this  was  the  first  Way  of  instractrng  people,  and  of 
transmitting  histories  and  sciences  to  posterity.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  in  his  Hipptas  \  wherein  he  says, 
llmt  Pisistratus  engraved  on  stone  pillars  precepts  use« 
ful  for  husbandmen.  Pliny  assures  ns,  that  the  first 
public  monuments  were  made  ^of  plates  of  lead  \  and 
that  the  treaties  of  eonflpderacy  concluded  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon  plates 
of'brass;  that  (says' be)  the  Jews  might  have  some- 
thing to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  snd  confede- 
racy concluded  with  the  Romfeins.  The  Greeks  and 
'Komans  'Were  great  dealers  in  inscriptions,  -and  wene 
extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in  them ;  and 
liente  it  is  that  We  find  so  manv  in  those  countries  of 
aneient  learning,  that  large  volomes  have  been  com- 
|Niaed,  as  the  collection  of  Gruter,  See.  Since  Gruter's 
GoHection,  Th.  Reinesius  has  compiled  anotlrer  huge 
volume  of  inscriptions.  M.  Fabretty  published  ano* 
thcT  volume  at  Rome  in  1699,  ivlierein  he  has  correct', 
ed^abtindance  of  errors  which  had  escaped  Grnter,  Rei* 
nesius,  and 'Other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  omitted  by  them.— Since  all 
these,  'GrsBvius  has  published  a  complete  collection  of 
inscriptinns,  in  three  vols,  folio. 

INSCRUTABLE,  Uksearchabm:,  in  Theology, 
IS  osoally  understood  of  the  secrets  of  Providence,  and 
the  judgments  of  God,  into  which  human  reason  cannot 
penetrate. 

Academy  of  IifscKiFTiONS.    See  Academy. 

INSECTS,  Iksecta^  in  Naivral  History ^u,  smaller 
sort  of  animals,  commonly  supposed  to  be  exsanguiousj 
and  distinguished  by  certain  incisures,  cuttings,  or  in- 
dentings  in  their  bodies.  The  word  is  originally  La- 
tin, forttrad  of  in,  and  seeo,  **  I  cut*,''  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  in  some  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body 
•cems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two ;  or  because  the 
bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  aie  com- 
posed of  different  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  sort  of 
incisarsB.  See  £i?TOMOLOGY.«--See  also  the  article 
lysECTA,  in  the  8urpi.EM£KT. 

Noxious  IsssCTS  ;  Means  of  destroying  them^  orpre^ 
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venting  their  Increase.  The  following  remedies  we  Bod 
collected  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October  *  '  ^ 
I79^'"*0f  ^hose  tmbstances  which  have  been  generally 
observed  to  be  efficacious  in  driving  ilway  or  in  destroy- 
ing-insects, mercury,  and  its  various  preparations,  may  ha 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  generally  useful.  Sulphur  ia 
also  useful.  Oils  of  all  kinds  have  been  often  and  de- 
servedly recommended.  Tobacco  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  its  utility.     Of  the  application  of  thbse  in  order. 

1.  Mercury  is  known  to  kill  or  drive  aw»y  lice  froih 
the  human  body  j  and  it  may  probably  be  of  equal  ef* 
ficacy  in  ridding  other  animals  of  thehr  insects.  Foir 
instance,  sheep  having  a  small  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment  rubbed  on  their  skins,  on  the  sides,  between 
tite  fore*leg3  and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or  drive  away 
the  insect  peculiar  to  them.  Sulphur  is  recommended  to 
he  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment.  Thus  not  onlythb 
insect  peculiar  to  them,  but  also  the  scab,  may  be  cored : 
See  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  London,  vol.  vii.  viii.  p.  90.  in  tho 
Transactions  of  the  same  society,  vol.  v.  vi.  p.  59.  Mr 
Ailway  directed  that,  in  the  winter,  the  walls,  frames,  ' 
&c.  of  his  green  and  hot^bouses  should  be  well  washefl 
with  the  following  mixture  :  Take  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate mercury  four  ounces,  and  dissolve  it  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water.  These  houses  bad  been  greatly  infested 
with  red  spiders  and  ants.  After  having  been  washed 
with  the  above  mixture,  neither  were  to  be  seen  next 
summer.  -  This  wash  may  be  used  on  old  garden-walls, 
and  to  tlie  roots  of 'fruit-trees  infested  with  insects,  if 
made  weaker.  It  may  destroy  the  tender  leaves  of 
plants,  though  not  the  roots.  This  wash  will  efiectnal- 
ly  destroy  that  disagreeable  insect  the  bog,  and  all  other 
insects  of  a  tender  cuticle  \  and  it  will  not  in  the  least 
hurt  'the  colour  of  bed-furniture  or  hangings.  Cara 
must  be  taken  that  the  wash  be  applied  into  every  cre- 
vice or  folding  of  the  furniture  with  a  painter's  brush. 
It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  wash,  as 
some  of  the  ova  of  bugs  may  remain  concealed,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  care. 

Some  of  the  West  India  islands  were  much  infested 
with  large  ants,  which  greatly  hurt  the  sogar-canee. 
The  remedy  was,  to  dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  mer* 
cury  in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  a  pint 
of  Kpirits.  This  solution  was  poured  on  dry  powdered 
sugar;  and  when  the  supar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  io 
the  paths  of  the  ants.  They  ate  it,  and  were  destroy- 
ed. Mi^ht  not  this  practice  be  imitated,  by  laying 
sugar  thus  prepared  on  paper  or  pieces  of  thin  boards 
near  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  infested  by  insects,  espe* 
cially  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  ?  The  papers  or  boards 
might  he  taken  in  during  the  night,  or  when  it  rained. 
The  sugar  should  be  cdlotired  with  indigo,  or  other 
substance,  thereby  to  mark  it  as  a  substance  to  ba 
avoided  by  curious  idlers. 

2.  We  are  informed  that  a  person  in  Philadelphia  eni- 
jployed  brimstone  io  the  following  manner.  Having 
cleared  all  round  the  lOots  of  trees  infested  with  cater- 
pillars 6r  other  insects,  he  strewed  some  flour  of  brim- 
stone round  the  roots,  and  covered  it  with  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  fine  mould,  that  1t  might  not  be  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  yet  so  that  the  sun  might  operate 
through,  and  cause  the  brimstone  to  fumigate.  Tlius 
he  destroyed  the  caler'pillars.  One  pound  he  found 
Buffielent  for  200  trees.    In  that  hot  climate  the  sun 

may 
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(feU.  may  ptrbapft  have  that  eflect  y  but  it  teareely  will  in 
^  this.  He  also  eii[ip1oyed  fiulpliur  ia  the  following  roan* 
ner  to  drive  ioaecU  ^^oro  small  trees.  He  split  the  eod 
if  a  pole,  and  put  in  the  slit  some  matches,  set  them 
on  fire,  and  held  ihera  under  the  parts  of  the  trees 
chiefly  aflfected.  A  pole  tlius  armed,  he  found,  would 
aoswer  for  three  or  four  trees.  Brimstone  tbu$  n9ixe4 
with  damp  straw,  and  set  oa  fire,  for  instance,  10  hopi- 
groond  infested  with  the  fiy,  might  be  of  use  to  drivo 
aw^y  the  fly. 

The  Itch  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  very  amali 
insect  which  nasties  under  the  skin,  and  proceeds  no 
further  into  the  habit ;  and  is  therefore  attended  with 
no  dangerous  consequences.  Brimstope  made  into  ai^ 
fiptmaat  with  hogs-lard  is  a  sure  remedy* 

Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  known 
Kf  the  name  of  the  scalf*  The  brimstone,  when  added 
to  the  mercurial  ointment  recommended  for  that  disor- 
dor  in  tbe  TroiOsi^tUuis  of  the  Society  for  the  EncoUT 
sagement  of  Axts,  vol.  vii.  p.  90*  might  perhaps  rendiri; 
tb(i  ap plication  more  efficacious  and  less,  dangeroqs. 

3.  The  uativet  of  hot  countries  acn  tauglu  by  expe- 
ritncoy  that  an  unctuous  covering  on  their  bodies,  pre- 
vents the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  all  gnats.  The  whito 
inhabitantf  in  such  counlriea  are  net  sufficiently  care- 
ful i»  preventing  the  lei^sl  stagnant  waXer  nei^r  theic 
dwellings,  in  which  the  mn^v^iyips  n«^  bred.;^  e«ren  in 
tho  ipfstn  W4tc«r  thcown  out  they  ane  produced.  Pc 
Franklin,  by  m  careful  attention  to  thif  circom^tancot 
S^vded  bis  family  in  Philadelphia  from  such  in^cta : 
fine  d«f  seeing  a  nnmjior  of  minsquitoea  in  his  lif 
brary,  he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  pf  bis  servanlf 
l|a4  tj^en  tbe  cnver  off  a  tub  plaoe^  n,ear  his  v^indow 
SfHT  penni^ng  ri|in^wa(er«  On  such  aa  ocQa<^n  this  re? 
9MM|y  ia  ea»y»  ^^  s^uUting  the  room  np  fnr  the  dfiyi 
fn  that  the  mns^oitoes  camiot  copse  %i  wj  w^t^ir,  in 
^hi(ch  Ume  they  ^io,  Xbougb  this  eanti^  m^y  ««)om 
IriAing  to  us  who  live  in  tk  mild  niu9M^e»  i(  k  (^.  other* 
wise  in  hot  countries* 

Oil  hejng  known  to  be  vwMt,  effiesifHaua  in  de^sU^oy. 
ing  insf nts,  may  nnt  the  nse  of  it  be  esc^tonded  to  the 
^Mtxuolion  of  Yfoisros  in  the  bowels  of  horses,  where 
they  ms^y  opcasion  tbe  violent  piiin  they  eeem  seme* 
limea  to  sufFor  ?  If  the  hone  was  for  sooie  time  kept 
iasiiag,  and  a  larg^  qiiantity  of  oil,  popppse  a  pint, 
mis  given,  if  wnrme  are  th?  cnuae,  the  oil  may  in  Uiet 
QMo  kill  thenu 

Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruits,  on  plantif  are  known  to 
be  devoured  hy  ceterpillars.  These  are  destroyed,  by 
tils,  which  close  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they 
Imeathe.  For  this  purpose  it  is  advised  that,  on  the 
l^roach  of  spring,  a  cloth  dipped  in  train  oil  be  laid 
OP  such  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  th»  leeel 
mrpenranee  of  them- 

We  are  informed  in  the  Memoivf  of  the  Soeiety 
ef  Agrienltnre  at  Paris,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
applied  to  nnimnis  which  were  covered- with  insects, 
destroyed  the  insects  without  hurting  the  nttim;il.  The 
notbor  tried  it  on  several  trees,  mixed  with  fine  earth 
eo  as  to  incorporate  them  well,  then  adding  water, 
•till  stirring  them  carefully  till  the  whole  was  brought 
to  sbme  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
hrnnches  of  froit  treee  on  wluoh  there  were  ioHota,  and 
hereby  destroyed  not  only  tbe  egga  huH  nko  the  inseets, 
without  bpurting  tbe  lenTtiw .  Tm  emspetitinn  awj  he 


got  ofl*  by  washings  or  the  first  heavy  shower*    Froop    Uscet^ 
these  experlment^  the  nothor  thinks,  that  oil  of  terpen-  ' 
tine  may  with  equal  efficacy  be  employed  for  killing 
Tarious  kinds  of  line  oq  domestic  anin^als. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Afts,  vol.  t.  p.  45.  thnt 
Mr  Winter,  among  other  e^cperiments  on  tui^iiprsi^dt 
steeped  the  seed  24  hpur9>  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
train  oil.  lie  then  drained  the  oil  from  ihe  seed, 
which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  sifted  eaetb, 
and  inunedia^ely  sowed  it  in  drills.  When  the  plantf 
hegan  to  i^ppeat  on  the  si^rfaoe,  the  ground  was  ^own 
with  soot.  He  found  that  seed  ^eped  in  Unseed  oi^ 
answered  equally  well.  Tbe  tnrnipf  the  least  injeied 
by  the  fly  were  those  thet  grew  from  s^d  steeped  a# 
above,  which  grew  so  lu^uriantl^t  as  to>  prodoce  rongli 
leaver  several  daya  prio^  tA  the  moat  flouiiishiog  of  an|r 
nf  his  other  experiment^  and.  were  the  better  ennhlad 
to  withstand  the  fly^s  atte^k.  The  lenares  ef  these  tw- 
nips  were  of  a  darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  ne 
thick  in  bulk  and  luxifriency  as  the  other  turnips 
^nd  were  a  oofisidecable  de^  larger.  The  seed  was  d«ill« 
ed  an  inch  an^  a  half  deep,  and  al  a  foot  distance  in  Ijif 
rows^  Trj^n  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  kavea  of  planta  whieh 
have  been  injiired  hy^  inseets*  but  lineeed  oil  has  o^ 
that  effect,  though  eqoaily  destroctiye  In  the  inoeeli* 
The  train  oii  e^ema  la  opt  bo^t  ae  an  oil,  and  h^  lAe 
disagreeilbie  smell  it.  pffeyeAt«  i^s^cts  approaching  ih 
In  this  respect  it  mey  he  «uoGes8|ulljr<  naed  i»  pre- 
vent fields  mioe  oe  otbe«  vermin  prcjjng  on  ac)oi9% 
fihesnt^,  Of  otbec  feedf  iteeped  ift  tt  he feife  they  aie 
sown. 

Wlien  thna  giving  direetions  for  preventing  tbe  fiy 
on  turnips,  a  la^  e;tperimenl  should  be  mentioned^  by 
tbe  disclosing  qf  which  a  person  gained  a  considerable 
feward.  His  veeiiet  vras,  running  a  mllcr  over  tbe 
ground  eeily  in  tlie  morning,  wbUe  the  dew  reesnined 
pa  the  ground,  eu  the  fimt  appraraiice  of  ihe  fly.  The 
dew  entangled  the  flies  so  mucb,  l|iat  they  oooU  aoit 
make  thsir  escape,  and  were  therefore  csushcd  to  ^enlb. 
As  the  roller  mi^y  leave  the  surface  of  tbe  eastb  twi 
hard,  some  very  prqperly  advise  to  Rx  some  beoghe  qf 
eUaf  in  a  gate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  the  field ; 
and  if  the  boughs  had  been  bebre  fumagated  withi  the 
amoke  of  tobacco,  or  tinetnre  of  asafottida,  the  suc- 
cess would  be  the  surer.  The  niesi  certain  method 
of  preventing  the  hurt  done  by  the  fly  is  to  raise  the 
pUuits  in  a  nursery,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  transpUat 
them,  being  carried  tn  the  ground  in  a  wheel-barrov 
filled  with  manure  softened  with  water  so  as  to  adosk 
tbe  plants.  This  method  will  secure  their  more  speedy 
growth.  In  the  nunery  the  attack  of  the  fly  may  he 
prevented  by  sprinkling  soot  or  quicklime  en  Che  grooad. 
The  utility  of  transplanting  turnips  is  evident  by  the- 

Sractice  of  transplanting  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage., 
^hey  who  are  discouraged  from  this  practice  by  tbe  ex- 
pence  attending  it,  do  not  reflect  that  the  hoeing  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  plents  grow  the  better,  being  set  in  fresh 
earth. 

4*  Before  proceeding  to  direct  the  nse  of  the  laat 
meant  mentioned,  tix*  tobacco^  for  destroying  insecte 
in  turnips,  it  may  he  proper  to  mention  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr  Green,  of  her  majesty's  flower-garden  nt 
Kew.  He  contrived  a  pair  nf  bellows  simihur  to  thnt 
employed  in  ice^reriag  people  seemingly  dbowncd.    It. 
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Inteets.  hM  *  cavity  in  the  nozzle,  in  Hrhich  aome  tobacco  it 
»«  put)  with  a  live  coal  over  it*  The  bellowi  being  then 
worked,  the  tobacco  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  imoke  is 
directed  to  any  particalar  spot.  A  lady  was  fond  of 
having  the  noskrose  in  ber  dretting-room,  but  trai 
prevented  having  it  on  account  of  the  green  insects 
which  constantly  adhere  to  that  plant*  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  hsd  a  box  made  large 
enough  to  contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  mosk* 
rose  grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  bole,  to  ^ad- 
tnit  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  j  the  belbws  was  work* 
cd,  and  the  smoke  was  received  into  the  box.  When 
the  tobacco  was  consumed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
mnd  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re* 
nained  till  morning,  when  the  insects  were  all  laid 
dead  on  the  earth.  Being  swept  oflF,  the  plant  was  in 
a  state  fit  for  a  dressing-room.  Many  plants  thus  in« 
fested  with  insects  may  be  too  large,  or  otherwise  so 
placed  .as  not  to  be  put  into  a  box.  In  this  case  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  these  observations,  that  be- 
ing sprinkled  with  an  infusion  of  tobacco  in  water 
niight  in  some  degree  answer  the  same  purpose.  On 
trial  he  found  it  answer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plantf 
iif  their  insects.  He  also  used  it  on-  trees  of  easy  ac* 
<ces8  with  advantage.  Train  oil  is  so  inimical  tio  tender 
plants  or  leaves,  that  it  destroys  them  if  insects  have 
in  the  least  hurt  them ',  whereas  the  infusion,  instead 
of  killing  the  leaves,  promoted  a  fresh  vegetation. 

Fruit  trees  often  become  the  prey  of  insects.    Those 
against  a  wall,  or  in  espaliers,  being  easily  come  at, 
much  of  the  mischief  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  so  soon  as  they  are  observed  to  be  curled ) 
for  then  fresh  e^  are  laid  on  tbem,  probably  by  but- 
terflies.    If  sprinkled  with  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  it 
will  prevent  their  coming  to  life.    After  the  fruit  is 
formed,  the  infusion  must  not  be  used,  lest  the  taste 
and  smell  may  remain.    The  scissars  are  then  the  pro* 
per  remedies,  which  ladies  may  employ  as  amusement, 
and  may  thereby  present  fruit  to  their  friends  of  their 
own  preserving.    A  lye  of  the  ash  of  plants  sprinkled 
*on  the  leaves  may  have  a  good  effect,  as  also  on  other 
pot-herbs,  which  are  often  the   prey  of  caterpillars. 
As  many  insects,  besides  those  bred  on  the  leaves  or 
in  the  walls,  ma^  destroy  the  fruit,  the  sugar  with 
the  corrosive  sublimate,  as  already  described,  may  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  other  insects,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
-a  speedy  death.     Diligent  inspection  into  their  retreats 
is  the  most  certain  means  of  preventing  the  less  sus- 
tained by  snails.    Ants  are  prevented  rising  up  the  trees, 
^y  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or  any  other 
•substance  which  hy  entangling  their  feet  prevents  their 
crossina  it.   Care  should  be  taken  to  destroy  their  nests 
everywhere  near  the  garden. 

IIops  are  now  become  an  article  of  so  great  conse- 
•qupnce,  that  it  deserves  our  particular  attention.  Early 
in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  beffin  to  ascend  the  poles, 
a  bUck  fly  preys  on  its  leaves,  frequently  in  such  num- 
bers as,  by  destroving  the  leaves,  to  interrupt  the 
vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of  plants  being  absorbed 
^  the  leaves.  The  infusion  of  tobacco  destroys  them, 
^r  at  least  drives  them  away  so  eflectually,  that  a  plant 
almost  totally  stripped  of  its  leaves  has  put  out  fresh 
leaves  after  the  use  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
*will  again  fall  on  the  fresh  leaves.  As  the  flies  lodge 
«on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves,  they  are  protected  from 
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storms  of  rain,  and  therefore  the  infusion  most  be  imcei*. 
driven  upwards  by  a  forcing  pump.  As  it  is  said  that 
the  expence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa- 
ter, or  even  water  by  itself,  driven  strongly  against 
the  leaves,  niight  drive  them  amy*  The  labour  at- 
tending such  experiments  in  a  large  plantation  discou- 
rages others,  without  reflecting,  that,  if  such  means 
are  used  earlv,  the  flies  may  more  easily  he  got  rid  of. 
Free  ventilation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants  ^ 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilling 
corns  in  rows  a  little  distant.  If  alleys  somewhat  larger 
than  commoQ  were  made  in  the  plantations  of  hops, 
there  might  be  sufficient  spaces  left  where  the  alleys 
oross  one  another  to  adroit  of  setting  damp  straw,  or 
other  materials  mix^d  with  brimstone,  soot,  &c.  on 
fire.  Smoke  itself  is  said  to  prevent  the  fly  j  and  if  so, 
it  will  still  act  more  powerfully  when  mixed  with  such 
materials.  It  has  been  observed  in  Sweden,  that  the 
hops  grow  naturally  among  heaps  of  stones  or  frag- 
ments of  rocks.  They  therefore  advise  to  covet  the 
ground  round  their  roots  with  stones,  which  will  pie- 
vent  the  insects  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  protected  during 
the  winter.  The  stones  will  also  preserve  moisture  at 
the  roots  during  the  summer.  ^  A  rope  cannot  be 
drawn  across  a  plantation  of  bops,  as  it  can  across  a 
field  of  com,  in  case  of  mildew.  Here  water  to  wash 
off  the  clammy  juice  that  entices  and  feeds  insects 
seems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  plentation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at  least  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it.  The  forcing  pump  will  most  effectually  wash  off 
this  exudation. 

Cruelty  to  Insscts.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reason  and  justice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  that 
is  placed  in  a  subordinate  rank  of  being  to  themselves. 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and 
self*defenoe  (to  which  ought  we  to  add  the  purposes 
of  the  naturalist,  explained  above  f )  did  they  extend 
their  privileges  no  farther  than  those  articles  would  rea- 
sonabljr  carry  them,  numberless  beings  might  enjoy 
their  lives  in  peace,  who  are  new  burned  out  of  them 
by  the  most  wanton  and  unnecessary  cruelties.  It  is 
surelv  difficult  to  discover  why  it  should  be  thought 
less  inhuman  to  crush  to  death  a  harmless  insect,  whose 
eingle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  whicb  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  sustenance,  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  same  reason.  There 
are  few  tempers  so  hardened  to  the  impressions  of  hu- 
manity, as  not  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter ; 
and  yet  the  former  is  universally  practised  without  the 
least  check  of  compassion.  This  seems  to  arise  from 
the  gross  error  of  supposing,  that  every  creature  is 
really  in  itself  contemptible,  which  happens  to  be 
clothed  with  a  body  infinitely  disproportionate  to  our 
own,  not  considering  that  great  and  Uttie  are  merely 
relative  terms.  But  the  inimitable  Shakespeare  would 
teach  us,  that 

the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon. 
In  corporal  sufferance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies  ■• 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sensations  of  many  insects  are  as  exquisite  as  those  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimensions,  perhaps  even 
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•I  more  so.  The  millepede,  for  insUnee,  rolls  itself 
round  upon  the  slightest  toocb,  and  the  siiftil  draws 
^"K  in  its  horns  upon  the  least  approach  of  our  hand.  Are 
not  these  the  strongest  indications  of  their  sensibility  ? 
and  is  it  anj  evidence  of  oura^  that  we  are  not  there- 
fore indnced  to  treat  them  with  a  more  sympathising 
tenderness  ? 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  which  every  species  of  crea- 
tures has  a  right  to  from  us.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  general  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  aBair' 
of  education,  and  pressed  home  npon  tender  minds  in 
lis  full  extent  and  latitude.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  discover 
in  tormenting  flies,  &c«  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruel- 
ty of  temper,  because  this  turn  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  principles;  and  it  is  entertaining  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity,  to  suppose  he  forms  mankind 
with  a  propensity  to  the  most  detestable  of  all  disposi- 
tions :  but  most  certainly,  by  being  unrestrained  in  sports 
of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by  habit  what  they 
never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up 
into  a  confirmed  inattention  to  every  kind  of  suflFering 
bnt  their  own.  Accordingly  the  supreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature at  Athens  thought  an  instance  of  this  sort  not 
below  its  cognizance,  and  punished  a  boy  for  pntting 
out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

It  might  be  of  service,  therefore,  it  should  seem,  in 
order  to  awaken  as  early  as  possible  in  children  an  ex- 
tensive sense  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a  view  of  se« 
veral  sorts  of  insects  as  they  may  be  magnified  by  the 
assistance  of  glasses,  and  to  show  them  that  the  same 
evident  marks  of  wisdom  and  goodness  prevail  in  the 
formation  of  the  minutest  insect,  as  in  that  of  the  most 
enormous  leviathan :  that  they  are  equally  furnished 
with  whatever  is  necessary,  not*  only  to  the  preserva- 
tion, but  the  happiness  of  their  beings  in  that  class  of 
existence  which  Providence  has  assigned  them  :  in  a 
word,  that  the  whole  construction  of  their  respective 
organs  distinctly  proclaims  them  the  objects  of  the  di« 
vine  benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  justly  ought 
to  be  so  of  ours. 

INSERTION,  in  Anatomf^  the  close  conjunction 
of  the  vessels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  with  some  other  parts.  ^ 

-    INSINUATION  denotes  a  canning  and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  person^s  favour. 

IifaisuATios  of  a  WtU^  among  civilians,  is  the  firsf 
production  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  register, 
in  order  to  its  probate.     See  Will. 

INSIPID,  Tasteless,  that  which  has  nothing  in 
it  pungent  enough  to  affect  the  palate,  tongue,  &c. 
and  to  occasion  that  sensation  we  call  tasting, 

INSITION,  Iksitio,  in  Botany^  denotes  the  same 
with  engrafting  \  vix.  the  act  of  inserting  and  uniting 
a  cyon,  bnd,  or  the  like,   in  the  substance  of  the  stock. 

INSOLATION,  in  Pharmacy^  a  method  of  pre- 
paring certain  fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  exposing  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun^s  rays ;  either  to  dry,  to  matu- 
rate, or  to  sharpen  them  \  as  is  done  in  vinegar,  figs, 
&c.— The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  insolare^ 
which  is  used  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  irod  signifies  to 
espose  to  the  sun. 

.    INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  such  persons  as 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I.  t 


have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  just  debts.      A  per-  Inwlv^nt 
son  dying,  and  not  leaving  estate  sufficient  to  discharge    -     0  ^ 
these,  is  said  to  die  insolvent,  Infpiratiun. 

Trial  by  INSPECTION,  or  Examination,  is 
when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  cause,  in  some 
point  or  issue,  being  either  the  principal  question,  or 
arising  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 
object  of  sense,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  their  own  senses,  shall  decide  the  point  in 
dispute.  For,  when  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
question  is  matter  of  such  obvious  determination,  it  is 
not  tlioDght  necessary  to  summon  a  jury  to  decide  it  -, 
who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  conscience  of 
the  court  of  dubious  facts ;  and  therefore,  when  the 
fact,  from  its  nature,  must  be  evident  to  the  court  ei- 
ther from  ocular  demonstration  or  other  irrefragable 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  usual  resort,  the 
terdict  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
eoufft  alone.  As  in  case  of  a  suit  to  reserve  a  fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  set  aside  a  statute  or  re- 
cognizance entered  into  by  an  infant  ^  here,  and  in 
other  cases  of  the  like  sort,  a  writ  shall  issue  to  the 
sherifi*,  commanding  him  that  he  constrain  the  said  par- 
ty to  appear,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  by  the  view 
of  his  body  by  the  king^s  justices,  whether  he  be  of 
full  age  or  not :  Ut  per  aspectum  corporis  sui  atnstare 
poterit  jnsticiariis  nostris^  si  pradictus  an  stt  pknat 
aiatis  necne.  If  however,  the  court  has,  upon  inspec- 
tion, any  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequent- 
ly be  the  case),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  part^ 
and,  particularly,  may  examine  the  infant  himself  upon 
an  oath  of  t;ofr  dire^  veritateni  dicere  ;  that  is,  to  make 
true  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  court  shall  demand 
of  him  J  or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his 
god- father,  or  the  like. 

INSPECTOR,  a  person  to  whom  the  care  and  con- 
duct of  any  work  is  committed. 

Inspectors,  in  the  Boman  law,  were  such  persons 
as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  eflects, 
in  order  to  the  adjusting  or  proportioning  taxes  and 
impositions  to  every  man^s  estate. 

The  Jews  also  have  an  officer,  in  their  synagogue, 
whom  they  call  inspector^  itn,  hhazen.  His  business  con- 
sists principally  in  inspecting  or  overlooking  the  pray- 
ers and  lessons,  in  preparing  and  showing  them  to  the 
reader,  and  in  standing  by  him  to  see  he  reads  right : 
and,  if  he  makes  mistakes,  he  is  to  correct  him. 
-^  INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  &c.  implies  the 
conveying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  supernatural 
notices  or  motions  into  the  soul ;  or  it  denotes  any  su- 
pernatural influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  ratio- 
nal creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of 
intellectual  improvements,  to  which  ^  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  in  fact  have  attained  in  his  present  circum- 
atances,  in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the  prophets  are  said 
to  have  spoken  by  divine  inspiration.  ^ 

Some  authors  reduce  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  a  particular  care  of  Providence,  which  pre- 
vented any  thing  they  had  said  from  failing  or  coming 
to  nought ;  maintaining,  that  they  nevcr^  i\-cre  really 
inspired  either  with  knowledge  or  expression. 
-  According  to  M.  Simon,  inspiration  is  no  more  than 
a  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  sacred  writers  to  be  mistaken.       ,      .      .  ^ 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
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In«:>traiio?i.  Holy  Spirit  r^ganlii  only  the  matter,  not  the  style  or 
worcls  \  and  tbifi  Becms  to  fall  in  with  M.  Sioion^s  doc- 
trine of  direction. 

Theological  writers  have  enumerated  several  kinds 
of  inspiration  ;  such  as  an  inspiration  of  superinten- 
dency,  in  which  God  does  so  inflaence  and  direct  the 
mind  of  any  person,  as  to  keep  him  more  secure  from, 
error  in  some  various  and  complex  discourse,  than  he 
irould  have  been  merely  by  the  use  of  his  natural  fa- 
culties ^  plenary  superintendent  inspiration,  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
so  superintended  ;  inspiration  of  elevation,  where  the' 
faculties  act  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  seems,  in  a  com- 
mon manner,  yet  are  raised  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
so  that  the  composure  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more 
of  the  true  sublime  or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius 
could  have  given  j  and  inspiration  of  suggestion,  when 
the  use  of  the  faculties  is  superseded,  and  God  does, 
as  it  were,  speak  directly  to  the  mind,  making  such 
discoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwise  have  obtain- 
ed, and  dictating  the  very  words  in  which  such  disco- 
veries are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  designed  as 
a  message  to  others.     It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Testament  was  written  by  a  superintendent  inspi- 
ration 'f  for  without  this  the  discourses  and  doctrines 
of  Chrfelt  could  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  evangelists  and  apostles  ^  nor  could  they  have  as- 
sumed the  authority  of  speaking  the  words  of  Christ, 
and  evinced  this  authority  by  the  actual  exercise  of 
miraculoas  powers :  and  besides,  the  sacred  writings 
bear  many  obvious  internal  marks  of  their  divine  ori- 
ginal, in  the  excellence  of  their  doctrines,  the  spiritu- 
ality and  elevation  of  their  design,  the  majesty  and  sim- 
plicity of  their  style,  the  agreement  of  their  various 
parts,  and  their  eiBcacy  on  mankind  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Cbristiiin  church, 
from  its  earliest  ages,  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  sa- 
cred books  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  assist- 
ance of  the  Spirit,  which  must  at  least  amount  to  su- 
perintendent inspiration.     But  it  has  been  controvert- 
ed whether  this  inspiration  extended  to  every  minute 
circumstance  in  their  writings,  so  as  to  be  in  the  roost 
absolute  sense  plenary.     Jerome,   Grotius,  Erasmus, 
Episcopius,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  it  was  not  \ 
whilst  others  contend,  that  the  emphatical  manner  in 
which  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  up- 
on them,  and  in  which  they  themselves  speak  of  their 
own  writings,  will  justify  our  believing  that  their  in- 
•pirttion  was  plenary,  unless  there  be  very  convincing 
evidence  bronght  on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  it 
was  not :  and  if  we  allow,  it  is  said,  that  there  were 
some  errors  in  the  New  Testament,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  apostles,  there  may  be  great  danger  of 
subverting  the  main  purpose  and  design  of  it ;  since 
there  will  be  endless  room  to  debate  the  importance 
both  of  facta  and  doctrines. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  priests  and  priestesses 
were  said  to  be  divinely  inspired,  when  they  gave 
oracles.— Tht  poets  also  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this 
end  tbey  always  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Muses  at  the 
beginning  of  any  great  work.^ 

Inspiratiok,  in  Physic,  is  understood  of  that  ac- 
tion of  the  breast,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  langs^  in  which   sense,  inspiration  is  a 
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branch  of  respiration,  and  stands  opposed  to  Exsrr-  u^piraii, 

RATION.  I 

This  admission  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  ^"•••'« 
its  spring  or  elasticity,  at  the'  time  when  the  cavity  of 
the  breast  is  enlarged  \ij  the  elevation  of  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  mot  Ton  of 
the  diaphragm  downwards :  »o  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  because  they  are  dilated  \  but  those 
dilate,  because  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor  is 
it  the  dilatation  of  the  breast  which  draws  in  the 
air,  as  is  commonly  thought,  though  this  is  a  con- 
dition absolutely  necessary  to  inspiration  ;  but  an  ac- 
tual intrusion  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.     See  Relspi- 

RATIOK. 

INSPISSATING,  in  Pharmacy,  an  operation 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  consistence, 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSPKUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Austria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  hat' 
a  noble  castle  or  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  a  cathedral 
where  they  are  buried.  Tlie  houses,  though  built  ia 
the  German  taste,  are  rather  handsomer ;  and  tho 
streets,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 
For  the  defence  of  this  city  tire  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  confidence  in  their  fortifications,  which  arc 
very  trifling.  They  seem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na- 
tural fastnesses  of  their  country  ;  which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a  barrier,  so  perfectly  inaccessible  to  any  ene- 
my, that  even  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  hav- 
ing overrun  with  his  victorious  acms  the  other  parts 
of  Germany,  could  never  make  any  impression  upon 
this.  It  has  about  70,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  seat- 
ed in  a  pleasant  valley.  E.  Long.  11.  30.  N.  Lat. 
47.  16. 

INSTALLATION,  the  act  of  giving  visible  pos- 
session  of  an  order,  rank,  or  office,  by  placing  in  the 
proper  seat.     See  Instalment. 

INSTALMENT,  a  settling  or  instating  any  person 
in  a  dignity.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ifr, 
and  staiium,  a  tehn  used  for  a  seat  in  cbnrch,  in  the 
choir,  or  a  seat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  justice,  i&c.  ; 
though  Vossi  us  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  German  origin. 

Instalment  is  chirfty  used  for  the  induction  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  in- 
to the  possession  of  his  stall,  or  proper  seat,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  some^ 
times  also  called  instaUation. 

Instalment  i»  likewise  used  for  the  ceremony, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  Garter  are  placed  in  their 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Geori^e  at  Windsor. 

INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  perceive 
no  succession  ;  or  it  is  that  which  tulles  up  the  tinm 
only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-establishment,  or  re- 
stauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its 
former  state.  The  word  is  by  some  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  instaurum^  which  signified  the  **  stock*'  of 
things  necessary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds  ;  as  cattle,  tools,  harness,  &c.  But  the  word 
tnstaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age :  insiauratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  some  derived  from 
i/tstart  '^  like/'  as  importing  a  thing^s  being  brought 
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IKtaitioo. 


Diierent 
•iMsioB*  re 
•pcctiojc 
bwoiMii  IB- 
•tiaota. 


The  cttvw 
•f  tkttt 
4iA»rence. 


to  its  former  Iikeneu  or  appearaoce.    See  Rsstaora- 

TIOK. 

INSTEP,  hi  the  maoege,  is  that  part  of  a  borders 
binii  leg,  ivhich  reacbes  from  ibe  ham  to  the  pastern- 
joint. 

INSTINCT,  a  certain  power  or  disposition  of  minJ, 
by  fvbich,  independent  of  all  intitractton  or  experience, 
without  deliberation,  and  without  having'  any  end  in 
view,  animals  are  unerringly  directed  to  do  spontane- 
ously (a)  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
ihe  individual  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  species  is  the  instinct  of  sucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth ;  and  such  in  the  inferior  crea- 
tion is  the  instinct  by  which  insects  invariably  deposit 
their. eggs  in  situations  most  favourable  for  hatching 
and  affording  nourishment  to  their  future  progeny. 
These  operations  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ^  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  insect  knows  that  they  are 
necessary :  they  both  act  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  act  uniformly  without  instruction  and  with- 
out experience. 

The  actions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  generally 
directed  by  instinct  ^  those  of  man  by  reason.  This  at 
least  is  the  case  with  respect  to  men  in  a  state  of  civi* 
lization  \  in  the  savsge  state  they  are  probably  little 
less  the  staves  of  instinct  than  the  brutes  themselves. 
.Concerning  human  instincts,  indctd,  philosophers  diiTer 
widely  in  opinion  ^  some  maintaining  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  number  of  instincts  than  any  spe- 
cies of  brutes  J  whilst  others  deny  that  in  human  na- 
ture there  is  any  power  or  propensity  at  all  which  can 
properly  be  called  instinctive. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  may  easily  be  traced  to  its 
source.  There  are  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
world.  The  greater  part  even  of  those  who  are  C9\U 
t^  philosophers^  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
masters  whose  authority  they  deem  sufficient  to  supply 
the  place  of  argument  ^  and  having  chosen  their  re- 
spective guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  what  bis 
master  taught,  or  is  supposed  to  have  taught.  When 
Locke  so  successfully  attacked  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  innate  principles  of  speculative  truth,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  same  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever;  to  have  divested  the 
human  mind  of  every  passion,  affection,  and  instinct  \ 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  sensa- 
tion, memory,  and  intellect.  Such,  we  are  persuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his  im- 
mortal work  which,  when  interpreted  with  candour,  ap- 
pears to  have  such  a  tendency. 


In  oor  opinion,  great  part  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Issiiaet. 
Understanding  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood. 
Much  of  its  merit,  however,  was  soon  discovered  \  and 
mankind,  finding  philosophy  disencumbered  of  the  bar« 
barons  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  built  upon  a  lew  self- 
evident  principles,  implicitly  embraced  every  opinion 
advanced,  or  which  ihey  st/pposed  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illustrious  author ;  especially  if  that  opinion  waa 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  scholastic  system  which 
had  so  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the  understand- 
ing and  to  veil  absurdity.  Hence  arose  many  philo- 
sophers of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of 
Locke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  instincts, 
but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  usually  called  by 
that  name  is  resolvable  into  association  and  habit.  Tbie 
doctrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  intro- 
duced into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived  from 
nature,  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  honour,  and  a  sense 
of  ridicule ;  and  these  he  considered  as  the  tests  of 
speculative  truth  and  moral  rectitude.  His  lordsbip^a 
principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hutchison  of 
Glasgow,  who  published  a  system  of  moral  philosophyi 
founded  upon  a  sense  or  instinct,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  inoro/jifff^^;  and  the  undoubted  merit  of 
bis  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  being  now  discovered,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  the 
humap  mind  is  endowed  with  instinctive  principles  of 
action,  a  sect  of  philosophers  soon  afterwards  arose, 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  it  is  like* 
wise  endowed  with  instinctive  principles  of  belief ;  and 
who  built  a  system  of  metaphysics,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a  number  of  innate,  distinct,  and  inde* 
pendent  senses.  The  ri»e  of  this  sect  is  well  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke's  doctrine 
respecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas  ^  and  had  thence  de- 
duced consequences  supposed  to  be  dangerous  in  them- 
selves, but  which,  it  wai  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refusing  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  instinctive  system  be- 
ing thu!i  laid,  the  system  itself  was  rapidly  carried  to  it 
height  far  beyond  what  seems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  its  excellent  author;  and  reason  was  w<Il  nigh 
baniMbed  from  the  regions  of  philosophy.  For  such  a 
proceeding  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  cause.  The 
instinctive  scheme  requires  much  less  labour  of  invee- 
tigation  than  the  systems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients  ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  it 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
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(a)  As  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  than  accurate  definitions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  article  the  word  spontaneous  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  following  extracts  from  Ha/es^s  Origin  of  Mankind :  '*  Many  analogical  motions  in  ani- 
mals, though  I  cannot  call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  see  them  spontaneous  :  I  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  these 
are  not  simply  mechanical^  **  The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  spontancousness  of  many  of  their  mo- 
tions, are  not  explicable,  without  supposing  some  active  determinate  power  connected  to  and  inherent  in  their 
spirits  of  a  higher  extraction  than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter.''  If  this  be  attended  to,  oor  defini- 
tion of  instinct  will  be  found  perfectly  consonant  to  that  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  o^  Ancient  Meta^ 
physics*  *'  Instinct  (he  says)  is  a  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wisdom  to  the  mind  of  the  brnte,  to  act  in 
such  or  sttcb  a  way,  upon  such  or  such  an  occasion,  without  intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  er  ill| 
and  without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpose  he  acts." 
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Tnuinct.  it  tb«  effect  of  a  particuUr  instinct  implanted  in  the 
*  v>  '  ?  mind  for  that  very  purpuric*.  Hence  in  some  popular 
works  of  philosophy  we  have  a  detail  of  so  many  distinct 
internal  senses,  that  it  rtquires  no  small  strength  of 
fpemory  to  retain  their  very  names  :  besides  the  moral 
sense^  we  have  the  sense  of  beauty^  the  bense  o{ defurmu 
Uf,  the  sense  of  honour^  the  hoarding  sense,  and  a  thoO" 
sand  otberii  which  it  is  needless  lierf;  to  mention. 

This  new  system,  which  converts  the  philosophy  of 
mind  into  mere  history,  or  rather  into  a  collection  of 
facts  and  anecdotes,  though  it  has  made  a  rapid  pro« 
gress,  is  not  yet  universally  received.  It  has  been  op« 
posed  by  many  speculative  men,  and  by  none  with 
greater  skill  than  Dr  Priestley  j  who  maintains,  with 
the  earliest  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  na- 
ture no  innate  sense  of  truth,  nor  any  instinctive  prin* 
ciple  of  action  \  that  even  the  action  of  sucking  in 
new-born  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
of  mechanism  \  and  that  the  desire  of  the  sexes  is  mere- 

4  ly  association, 
iatiiact  Whilst  men,  eminent  for  candour  as  well  as  for  sci- 
confoanded  ence,  have  thus  been  disputing  the  limits  between  in- 
'^*4'"JJ**°Stinct  and  reason  in  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour- 
mcchaaiim.  ing  to  ascertain  the  actions  which  result  from  each,  two 

writers  of  name,  treating  of  that  subject,  have  lately 
advKuced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  as  just,  must 
render  the  dispute  henceforth  ridiculous,  and  put  an 
«nd  for  ever  to  all  moral  enquiries.  Mr  Smellie,'  in  a 
work  which  he  calls  T/ie  Fhilosophy  of  Natural  His* 
tariff  aiBrms,  that  between  instinctive  and  rational  mo* 
fives  nb  distinction  exists,  but  that  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty itself  is  the  necessary  result  of  instinct ;  and  Dr 
Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man^  by 
attributing  to  instinct  the  action  of  breatliing,  seems  to 

5  confound  that  principle  with  mere  mechanism. 
These  tlvee-  That  reason,  instinct,  and  mechanism,  are  all  es- 
pnncipies  ggnt^gH  j  different  from  one  another,  has  hitherto  been 
^^jj^'^jj,]^,  universally  allowed  \  and  it  appears  not  to  be  a  task  of 
ed  frooi  inuch  difficulty  to  point  out  in  what  respect  each  of 
each  other,  them  differs   from   the  other  two.     Actions  performed 

with  a  view'  to  accomplish  a  certain  end  are  called  ra* 
tional  actions,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their 
performance.  Instinctive  actions  have  a  cause^  viz.  the 
Internal  impulse  by  which  they  are  spontaneously  per- 
formed ;  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  motive ^  be- 
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cause  they  are  not  done  with  any  view  to  consequences,  inuinct. 
Actions  automatic  have  likewise  a  causey  but  that  cause 
IS  not  internal  impulse,  but  mere  mechanismy  by  which 
they  are  performed  without  any  spontaneity  of  the 
agent.  Thus,  a  man  gives  charity  in  order  to  relieve 
a  person  from  want  \  he  performs  a  grateful  action  as 
a  duty  incumbent  on  him  \  and  he  fij^hts  for  his  coun- 
try in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  Each  of  these  ac- 
tions is  performed  from  a  motive ^  and  therefore  they 
are  all  rational  actions.  An  infant  is  impelled  to  suck 
the  breast,  but  he  knows  not  that  it  is  necessary  for  his 
preservation  \  a  couple  of  young  savages  go  together, 
for  the  first  time,  without  any  view  to  oflTspring  or  any 
determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.  Tliese  actions  have  no 
motive,  and  therefore  are  not  rational :  but  as  they  are 
performed  by  a  spontaneous  exertion  of  the  agents,  they 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mechanism  ;  they  are 
therefore  instinctive  actions.  A  man  breathes  without 
any  motive,  without  any  spontaneous  exertion  of  bis 
own,  and  that  as  well  when  he  is  asleep  as  when  he  is 
awake.  The  action  of  breathing  therefore  is  neither 
rational  nor  instinctive,  but  merely  au/oma/Zc  or  mecha^ 
nicai,  AH  this  seems  to  be  very  plain.  To  talk  of  the 
motives  of  actions  performed  by  instinct,  in  an  arga- 
ment  intended  to  prove  that  between  reason  and  in- 
stinct there  is  no  difference,  is  either  to  beg  the  qoes*- 
tion  or  to  pervert  language.  If  the  author  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History  chooses  to  call  the  fin- 
puise  which  prompts  the  infant  to  suck  by  the  name  of 
motive,  he  only  uses  an  English  word  improperly ;  if 
it  be  his  intention  to  affirm  that  such  a  motive  is  not 
totally  and  essentially  different  from  that  which  prompts 
a  man  to  give  charity  or  to  fight  for  his  country,  be 
affirms  what  all  mankind  know  to  be  false  (b). 

Having  thus  ascertained  what  we  mean  by  instinct, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  Whether  or  not  there 
be  any  instinctive  principles  in  man  ?  But  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  sure  grounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  consi- 
der, in  the  first  place,  such  actions  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  instinctive  :  for  a» 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  even  these 
actions  are  the  offspring  of  reason  influenced  by  mo- 
tives^ and  that  instinct^  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  a  mere 
imaginary  principle,  which  .has  no  existence  either  in 
man  or  brute. 

It 


(b)  The  author  of  Ancient  Metaphysics,  whose  learned  work  contains  more  good  sense  on  this  subject  than 
any  other  book  which  we  have  seen,  thus  distinguishes  between  reason  and  instinct :  '*  With  respect  to  the 
mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  he  pursues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  either  to  the  preservation  of  the  ani- 
mal life  or  to  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  which  the  intellectual  mind  pursues, 
is  the  Jair  and  the  handsome  ;  and  its  happiness  consists  in  the  contemplation  of  these.  And  though  it  punae 
also  what  is  useful  Aud  projitalle  (or  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal  life,  yet  it  is  for  the  sake,  not 
of  the  animal  life  itself,  but  of  the  r»  xttXn,  or  beautiful;  which  therefore  is  the  ultimate  object  of  its  pursuit  in 
all  things. 

*'  Another  material  difference  in  practice  betwixt  the'  animal  and  intellectual  mind  is,  that  every  action  of 
intellect  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  concerning  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  in  the  action. 
When  we  do  so,  we  are  said  to  act  from  will^  which  is  always  determined  by  some  opinion  formed  of  tbe  kind  I 
have  mentioned :  whereas,  when  we  act  from  mere  appetite  er  inclination,  without  deliberation  or  opinion  form- 
ed, we  act  as  the  brute  does  always  \  for  he  has  no  wt%  but  is  prompted  to  action  by  natural  impulse,  or  f^^,  as 
tbe  Greeks  call  it. 

^  A  third  very  material  difference  is,  that  intellect,  in  all  its  operations,  proposes  ends,  and  devises  means 
lo  accomplbb  these  ends  ^  whereas  tlic  instinct  of  the  brnte  proceeds  without  consideration  either  of  ends  or 


means. 
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Instances 
of  instiuct 
in  an 


IfuUneu  ^^  ^^  hten  said  that  caterpillars,  when  shaken  off  a 
tree  in  every  direclion,  tDstaotlv  turn  round  toivards 
the  trunk  and  climb  up,  though  they  had  never  for- 
merly been  on  the  guri'ace  of  the  ground*  This  is  a 
imali.  striking  initance  of  instinct.  On  the  tree,  and  not  up« 
on  the  j^and,  the  caterpillar  finds  its  food*  If  tliere- 
foreit  did  not  turn  and  climb  up  the  trunk  it  would  in. 
evitably  perish  $  but  surely  the  caterpillar  knows  not 
that  such  an  exertion  is  necessary  to  its  preservation  ; 
and  therefore  it  acts  not  from  motives,  but  from  blind 
impulse.  The.  bee  and  the  heaver  ace  endowed  with  an 
instinct  which  has  the  appearance  of  foresight.  They 
build  magazioet,  and  fill  them  with  provisions  ;  but  the 
foresight  is  not  theirs.  Neither  bees  nor  beavers  know 
any  thing  of  futurity.  The  solitary  wasp  digs  holes  in 
the  sand,  in  each  of  which  she  deposits  an  egg. 
Tlioogh  she  certainly  knows  not  that  an  animal  is  to 
proceed  from  that  egg,  and  still  less,  if  possible,  that 
this  animal  must  be  nourished  with  other  animals,  she 
collects  a  few  smaU  green  worms,  which  she  rolls  up  in 
»  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the  hole  iu  such  a  manner 
that  they  caqnot  move.  When  the  Wasp- worm  is 
batched,  it  is  amply  stored  with  the  food  which  nature 
Jiaa  ilestin^d  for  its  support.  The  green  worms  are  de« 
voufed  in  soceession ,  and  the  number  deposited  is  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  growth 
and  transformation  of  the  wasp-worm  into  a  fly  ;  when 
it  issues  from  the  hole,  and  is  capable  of  procuring  its 
own  nourishment.  This  instinct  of  the  parent- wasp  is 
the  more  remarkable,  that  she  feeds  not  upon  flesh  her- 
aelf.  Birds  of  the  same  species,  unless  when  restrain- 
ed by  peculiar  circumstances,  imiformly  build  their 
nests  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  the  same  form  and 
•ituation,  though  they  inhabit  very  different  climates  ; 
mod  the  form  and  situation  are  always  exactly  suited  to 
their  nature,  and  calculated  to  afford  them  shelter  and 
protection.  When  danger,  or  any  other  circumstance 
peculiar  to  certain  countries,  renders  a  deviation  from 
the  common  form  or  situation  of  nests  necessary,  that 
deviation  is  made  in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very 
Bame  manner,  by  all  the  birds  of  one  species  ;  and  It  is 
never  found  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country 
where  alone  it  can  serve  any  good  purpose.  When  re- 
moved by  necessity  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to 
them  with  haste  and  anxitty,  and  shift  them  so  as  to 
heat  them  equally  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  their  haste  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
cold  of  the  climate.  But  do  birds  reason,  and  all  of 
the  same  species  reason  equally  well,  upon  the  nature 
and  extent  of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it 
can  best  be  avoided  ?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equa- 
lity, or  do  they  know  that  heat  is  necessary  for  incu- 
hat/on  ?  No  :  in  all  these  onerations  men  recognise  the 
intentions  of  nature  ;  but  they  are  hid  from  the  animals 
themselves,  and  therefore  caimot  operate  upon  them  as 
motiveii. 

Of  the  instinct  of  animals  we  shall  give  one  instance 
more  in  the  elegant  and  perspicuous  language  of  Dr 
'  Held.  *'  Every  manufacturing  art  among  men  (says 
that  able  writer)  was  invented  by  some  man,  improved 
by  others,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  time  and  ex- 
{wraence.  Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  practice, 
which  produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  those 
aaeii  who  have  been  taught  them.     The  manufactures 


of  animals  differ  from  those  of  men  in  many  striking  iiuiinci. 
particulars.  No  animal  of  the  species  can  claim  the  ^  --^  ..^ 
invention  ;  no  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im- 
provemenl,  or  any  variation  from  the  former  practice  5 
every  one  of  the  species  has  equal  skill  from  the  be- 
ginning, witljout  teaching,  without  experience,  and 
without  habit ;  ttvery  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in- 
spiration. I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  inspired  with  the 
prindpUs  or  rules  oi  the  art,  but  with  the  ability  of 
working  in  it  to  perfection,  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  rules,  or  end.  The  work  of  every  ani- 
mal is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  roost  critical  examination  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician  \  of  which  a  honey- 
comb is  a  striking  Instance. 

"  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  construct  their  combs  with  Remark- 
small  cells  on  both  sides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  store  i^ble  in- 
of   honey  and  for  rearing   their   young.     There    are'J*"^**" 
only  three  possible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make       *^f' 
them  all  equal  and  similar,  without  any  useless  Inter- 
slices.     These  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.     Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  most  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  strength. 
Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.     As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  sides,  the  . 
cells  may  either  be  exactly  opposite,  having  partition 
against  partition,  or  the  bottom   of  a  cell   may  rest 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  side, 
which  will  serve  as  a  buttress  to  strengthen  it.     The 
last  way  is  the  best  for  strength  \  accordingly  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cell  rests  against  the  point  where  three  ' 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  side,  which  gives  it  all 
the  strength  possible.     The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  ei- 
ther be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  side  partitions  ^ 
or  it  may  be  composed  of  several  planea,  meeting  in  a 
Solid  angle  in  the  middle  point.     It  is  only  in  one  of 
these  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  similar  without 
losing  room.     And,  for  the  same  intentlou,  the  planes, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  composed,   if  there   be    more 
than  one,  must  be  three  in  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.     It  has  been  demonstrated,  that  by  making     , 
the  bottoms  of  the   cells   to  consist  of  three   planes 
meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a  saving  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconsiderable.      The  bees,   as  if  ac- 
quainted with  these  principles  of  solid  geometry,  follow 
them  most  accurately :  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being 
composed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obtuse  angles 
with  tho  side  partitions,  and  with  one  another,   and 
meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  supported  by  three  parti* 
tions  on  the  other  side  of  the  comb,  and  the  point  of  it 
by  the  common  intersection  of  these  three  partltiona. 
One  instance  more  of  the  mathematical  skill  displayed 
in  the  structure  of  a  honey- comb  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned.  It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  what 
precise  angle  the  three  planes  which  compose  the  bottom 
of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  saving  of  material  and  labour.     This  is  one  of 
those  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  ma-   . 
themalics,  which  are  called  problems  of  maxima  and    • 
minima.     The  celebrated  M^Lauriu  resolved  it  by  a 
iluxionary  'calculation,   which  is  to  be  found  in   the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  de- 
termined  precisely   the   angle   required.      Upon    the 
most  exact  mensuration  which  the  subject  could  admit, 

he 
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lisiiiiet.   be  afterwards  foand,  that  it  it  the  verj  angle  in  which 
'■     '\t        the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honej- 
comb  do  actually  meet. 

**  Shall  we, ask  here,  Who  taoghl  the  beee  the  pro- 
perties of  fiolids,  and  to  resolve  problems  of  mtfjr£ina  and 
tninima  ?  -If  a  honey -comb  were  a  work  of  human  art, 
every  man  of  common  sense  woald  conclude,   without 
hesitation,  that  he  who  invented  ibe  constmetion  must 
have  understood  the  principles  on  which   it  was  con- 
structed.    We  need  not  say  that  bees  know  none  of 
these  things.  ^  They  work  most  geometrically  without 
an?  knowledge  of  geometry }  somewhat  like  a  child, 
who  by  taming  the  handle  of  an  organ   makes  good 
music  without  any  knowledge  of  music.   The  art  is  not 
in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.     In  like 
manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  so  geometrically, 
the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Ge 0- 
metrictan  who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in 
S         number,  weight,  and  measure.*^ 
Which  caa-      y[^  h^ve  given  a  full  detail  of  the  structurie  of  a 
JJ^^ J*  5**"' honey-comb,  because  it  is  an  effect  of  instinct  which 
with  the     cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reason, 
operations  The  author  of  The  Natural  History  of  Animals^  justly 
«f  rrmson.    offended  with  that  theory  which  treats  of  instinctive  mo* 
tiveSf  which  represents  the  Jiuman  mind  as  a  bundle  of 


instincts,  and  of  which  the  object  seems  to  be  to  do-  fniti»«t. 
grade  mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  laudably  ^  ■  y  ^ 
exerted  his  endeavours  to  detect  its  weakness,  and  to 
expose  it  to  contempt.  But  in  avoiding  one  extreme, 
he  seems  to  have  run  into  the  other  ^  and  whilst  he 
maintains  the  rights  of  his  own  species,  he  almost  raisea 
the  brutes  to  the  rank  of  men.  *'  It  is  better  (he  says) 
to  share  our  rights  with  others  than  to  be  entirely  de* 
prived  of  them.'^  Tliis  is  certainly  true  ;  and  no  good 
man  will  hesitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to  that  of  his  an- 
tagonist ;  hut  we  see  no  necessity  for  adopting  either  | 
the  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for*  without  degrad- 
ing reason  to  the  level  of  instinct,  or  elevating  instinct 
to  the  dignity  of  reason.  ^  ' 

We  shall  readily  allow  to  Locke  (c),  that  tome  of  Oa  mm 
the  inferior  animals  seem  to  have  perceptions  of  parti- ?•*■"•■■ 
cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  f*cnlty  J^^*^J^*"*^ 
of  reason  :  but  we  see  no  ground  to  suppose  that  their  KaMn; 
natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  conse-bat  Oicj 
quences  \  and  therefore  cannot  persuade  ourselves  with  P^rfom 
this  historian  of  theirs,  that  these  operations  are  the  re-^  |  '  ^^^^ 
suit  of  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  mind  of  the  animal.   Uob*^  ' 

He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  reatonhig  andinstiaat. 
thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  men  \  that  they  cannot  take  to  foil 


(c)  **  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  alt,  and  are  not  mere  machines,  as  some  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to  me,  that  some  of  them  do,  in  certain  instances,  reason, 
as  that  they  have  sense  \  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  just  as  they  received  them  from  the  senses.  They 
are  the  best  of  them  tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  a^  I  think,  the  faculty  to  enlatge  them 
by  any  kind  of  abstraction."     Essay  on  Human  Understandings  book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

This  is  in  part  a  just  observation,  and  nerves  to  arronnt  for  many  phenomena  which  later  writers  have  de- 
rived fiom  instinct.     The  author  of  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  had  **  a  cat  that   frequented  a  closet, 
tlie  door  of  which  was  fastened  by  a  common  iron  latch.     A  window  was  situated  near  the  door.     Wheh  the 
door  was  shut,  the  cat  gave  herself  no  uneasiness.     As  soon  as  she  tired  of  her  confinement,  she   mounted   on 
the  sole  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexterously  lifted  the  latch   and  came  out.'*     This  practice,  which 
we  are  told  continued  for  years,  must  have  been  the  conseqnonce  of  what  Locke  calls  reasoning  in  particular 
ideas.     It  could  not  be  the  eflVct  of  instinct  \  for  instinct  is  adapted  only  to  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  catft 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open  \  and  as  it  is  not  said  that  the  animal  attempted  to  lift  the 
latches  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  authorised  to  infer  that  this  particular  action  was  the  consequence  of  rea- 
soning in  ideas  enlarged  by  abstraction :  the  cat  had   repeatedly  seen   one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
she  was  capable  of  imitating.      Yet  that  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  is  a  position,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  though  it  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  are  by  no  means  confident.     It  is  well  known  that 
crows  feed  upon  several  kinds  of  shell  fish  when  within  their  reach  \  and   that  they  contrive  to  break  the  shell 
by  raising  the  fish  to  a  great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  stone  or  a  rock.   This  may  perhaps  he  considered 
as  pure  instinct  directing  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  its  food.     But  what  is  to  he  thought  of 
the  following  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  us.  by  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  is  unquestioned,  and  who, 
beings  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theories  of  philosophers,  has  of  course  no  favourite  hypothesis  to  support? 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  nest  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  several  planted 
round   his  garden;  and  in  his  morning-walks  he  had  often  been  amused  by  witnessing  furious  combats  between 
them  and  a  cat.     One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  usual,  till  at  last  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
shelter  under  a  hedge,  as  if  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  house.     The  crowt 
continued  for  a  short  time  to  make  a  threatening  noise ;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground   they   could   do 
nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  stone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  perched  with  it  on 
a  tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  she  sat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.     As  the  cat  crept 
along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied   her  by  ilying  from   branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree  \ 
and  when  at  last  puss  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  tree,  and  hovering  over  her  in 
the  air,  let  the  stone  drop  from  on  high  on  her  back.     That  the  crow  on  this  occasion  reasoned,  is  self-evident  \ 
and  it  seems  to  be  little  less  evident,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reasoning  were  enlarged  beyond   those 
which  she  had  received  from  her  senses.     By  her  tenses,  she  may  have  perceived,  that  the  hhcll  of  a  fish  it 
broken  by  a  fall  ;  but  could  her  senses  inform  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  field  by  the 
fall  of  a  stone  ?  No  :  from  the  effect  of  the  one  fall  preserved  in  her  'memory,  she  matt  have  ihferred  the  oilier 
by  her  power  of  reasoning.  5 
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TstiincK  ^  review  of  th«  past,  nor  look  forward  with  so  penetra* 
ting  an  eye  to  the  future  j  that  they  do  not  accumo- 
late  observation  upon  observation,  or  add  the  expe^ 
rieoce  of  one  generatloo  to  that  of  another :  that  their 
manners  do  not  vury  nor  their  customs  fluctuate  like 
ours  'f  and  that  their  arts  always   remain   the  same, 
without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.     '*  The 
crow  (be  observes)  always  builds  its  nest  in  the  same 
way  'f  every  hen  treats  her  young  with  the  same  roea* 
sure  of  aBectioo  ;  even  the  dog,  the  hor^e,  and  the  sa* 
gacious    elephant,   seem    to    act   rather    mechanically 
than  with  design.     From  such  hasty  observations  as 
tbe^e,  it  has  been  inferred  (he  says),  that  the  brutes 
are  directed   in  their  actions  by  some  mysterious  in« 
fluence,  which  impels  them  to  employ  their  powers  un* 
intentionally  in  performing  actions  beneBcial  to  them- 
selves, and  suitable  to  their  nature  and  circumntances/' 
And  aie  these  observations  indeed  hasty?  and  l»  this 
inference  ill  foundtd  ?  To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 
otherwise.     If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  other  animals 
have  always  remained  the  same  without  degeneracy, 
and  without  improvement ;  and  if  ihey  be  at  the  same 
time  the  result  of  reasoning,  they  must  either  be  so 
perfect  that  they  cannot  be  improved,  or  so  imperfect 
that   they  cannot   degenerate.     That  the  structure  of 
a  honey-comb  is  imperfect  no  man  has  ever  imagined. 
We  have  seen,  that  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  dis- 
cerning the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  it  is  the 
most  perfect  struct i«re  posi^ible  :  and  therefore,  if  it  be 
the  result  of  the  reasouing  of  the  bee,  the  author  must 
retract  his  assertion  respecting  the  extent  of  the  rea- 
soning and  thinking  powers  of  inferior  animals  ;  and 
instead  of  saying  that  they  are  remarkably  deficient 
when  compared  with  those  of  men,  affirm  that  they  are 
infinitely  more  perfect.      No  human  art  has  yet  ar- 
rived at  such  perfection  as  that  it  might  nut  be  im* 
proved ;  no  architect  has  ever  built  a  town,  or  con* 
structed  a  magazine,  uhlch  he  could   mathematically 
demonstrate  to  be  of  the  very  best  possible  form  for  the 
end  intended,  and  so  abiolulely  perfect  as  to  be  inca* 
pable  of  improvement. 
^.    .  But  the  same  author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  *'  the 

ncatMtttd  Is^ws  ^f  analogical  reasoning  do  not  justify  the  idea 
potitiMi  that  the  brutes  act,  on  any  occasipn,  absolutely  with- 
ctfBirvTvrt-  oyj  design.**  Nay,  he  says,  it  seems  more  probable, 
*'  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  those  instances  in 
which  we  cannot  distinguuh  the  motives  which  actuate 
them,  or  the  views  with  which  they  proceed,  yet  act 
with  design,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great 
way,  yet  at  least  a  certain  length  forward  \  than  that 
they  can  be  upon  any  occasion,  such  as  in  rearing  of 
their  young,  building  nests,  &c.  actuated  merely  by 
feeling,  or  overruled  by  some  mysterious  ioflumcr, 
voder  which  they  are  nothing  but  insensible  instru- 
ments.** This  last  phrase  is  ambiguous.  If  by  in- 
sensible instruments  it  be  meant  th^t  tlie  brutes  are 
considered  by  the  advocates  for  instinct  as  mere  ma« 
ehines  without  the  faculties  of  sensation  and  sponta- 
neity, the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own 
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creation  \  tot  we  believe  an  opinion  so  libsnrd  is  not  intklati. 
now  maintained  by  any  man,  (see  Brutb).  But  if  ¥  ' 
by  insensible  instruments  be  meant  such  instruments  as 
act  spontaneously  without  being  conscious  of  the  rnd 
to  which  their  actions  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to  be 
egregioosly  mistaken  in  his  conjecture  respecting  the 
design  of  bilites,  but  also  to  have  advanced  an  hypo- 
thesis contradictory  and  inconsistent.  n 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior  animals  act  withMeiaiMR- 
design^  even  in  those  instances  in  which  we  cannot  di-  ^1  *"' 
stinguish  their  motives,  their  views  may  indeed  extend 
but  a  little  way  when  compared  with  infinity  :  but  cer- 
tainly they  extend  farther  than  ours ;  for  there  is  no 
useful  work  of  man  constructed  with  such  skill,  but 
that,  after  it  is  finished,  another  man  of  equal  educa- 
tion will  be  able  to  distinguish  the  general  design  of 
the  artist.  But  if  the  inferior  animals,  on  all  occa- 
sions, act  with  design,  we  should  l)e  glad  to  know  the 
design  of  the  bees  in  forming  the  cells  of  their  combs 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  so  largely  described.  Do 
these  little  animals  indeed  know  that  a  comb,  consisting 
on  both  sides  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
each  composed  of  several  planes  meeting  in  a  certain  so- 
lid angle,  and  so  formed  as  that  the  bottom  of  a  cell 
on  the  one  side  shall  rest  upon  the  partitions  between 
the  cells  on  the  other  side,  is  in  all  respects  the  most 
proper  both  for  holding  their  stores  of  honey  and  for 
rearing  their  young  P  And  do  they  likewise  know,  that 
its  excellence  arises  from  the  precise  figure  and  position 
of  the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  saving 
of  labour  and  materials,  whilst  the  comb  at  the  same 
time  has  the  greatest  possible  strength,  and  the  greatest 
possible  capi^ciousness  ?  If  they  know  all  this,  and  act 
with  a  view  to  these  ends,  it  must  indeed  be  confessed 
that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
and  reasoning  powers  far  surpass  those  of  men  \  for 
they  have  from  the  earliest  ages  made  discoveries  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  which  there  is  reason  to  lielteve 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  tiJl  the;  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  which  at  this  mo- 
ment are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  in  the  most  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If 
this  be  a  conclusion  too  absurd  to  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  other  alternative  but  either  to  suppose  that  by  this 
artificial  structure  of  their  cells  the  bees  have  some  other 
end  in  view,  which  we  cinnot  distinguish  ;  or  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  overruled  by  some  myste- 
rious influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing  but 
spontaneous  agents,  unconscious  of  the  end  to  which 
their  operations  tend.  Which  of  these  conclusions  i^ 
the  mo:»t  rational,  we  will  not  oO*er  such  an  insult  to 
the  understanding  of  our  readers,  as  to  suppose  the 
meauest  of  them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.  That 
a  honey-comb  is  constructed  with  design,  we  must  rea* 
dily  admit ;  but  the  design  is  not  in  the  bees,  but  in 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  directs  their  operations  to 
their  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro- 
priety terms  a  mysterious  influence  (t>).  \  , 

But  he  thinks  it  an  unanswerable  argument  In  suprfta  obi«e- 

port  ^'**  *•  **• 


(d)  TboQgh  this  way  of  acting  is  nndoubtedly  mysterioas,  ''  yet  it  should  not  appear  extraordinary  even 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  philosopher,  as  we  see  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  own  species  :  For  a  man  under  the  di- 
rection of  another  of  superior  understanding,  will  use  means  to  accomplish  an  end,  without  having  any  idea  of 

I  either ; 
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Instinot.  port  of  Iris  theory,  that  in  the  performance  of  those 
'  '  \i'  "f  actions,  in  which  animals  are  said  to  be  guided  by  un- 
erring instinct,  different  individuals  display  different 
modes  of  conduct ;  and  in  his  opinion,  to  talk  of  in- 
stinctive principles  which  admit  of  improvement,  and 
accommodate  themselves  to  circa mstances,  is  merely  to 
'  introduce  new  terms  into  the  language  of  philosophy  ; 
for  he  affirms,  that  no  such  improvement  pr  acconuno- 
dntion  to  circumstances  can  ever  take  place  wifhout 
a  comparison  of  ideas  and  a  deduction  of  inferences. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  those 
animals  which,  in  their  most  important  operations,  are 
known  to  act  differently  in  different  countries.  Thus 
the  ostrich  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  excessive,  ne- 
glects her  eggs  daring  the  day,  but  sits  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
where  the  degree  of  beat  is  less,  the  ostrich,  like  other 
birds,  sits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infested  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bashes  and  clefts  of  trees,  sus- 
pend their  nests  upon  slender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  act  so  variously  upon  different  occasions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  intelli- 
^tence.  But  before  our  author  had  so  confidently  af- 
firmed that  such  accommodation  to  circumstances  can 
never  take  place  without  a  comparison  of  ideas  and  a 
deduction  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
consider  how  nature  acts  in  other  organized  bodies,  such 
as  the  vegetable.  We  see  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in 
the  comer  of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itself  towards  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window ;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  flower-pot,  with  its  head  down- 
wards, it  will  turn  itself  into  the  natural  position  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  plant,  in  either 
case,  does  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  best,  and  not  from  a  necessary  determination 
of  its  nature  ?  But,  further,  to  take  the  case  of  bodies 
unorganized,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  chemistry  exhibits  to  us  ?  When  one  body 
unites  with  another,  and  then,  upon  a  third  being  pre- 
sented to  it,  quits  the  first,  and  unites  itself  with  it, 
shall  we  suppose  that  this  preference  proceeds  from  any 
predilection  or  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other,  from  any  comparison  of  ideas 
TOT  deduction  of  inferences  ?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  say, 
that  it  proceeds  from  an  original  law  of  nature  impres- 
sed upon  it  by  that  Being  who  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately directs  every  motion  of  every  the  minutest  atom 
in  the  universe  ?  And  if  so,  why  may  not  instinct  be  an 
original  determination  of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of 
which  it  is  part  of  the  nature  or  essence  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  certain  circumstances,  on  which  depends 
the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation 
of  the  kind  ?  Indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  we  have 
dblined  instinct  properly  ^  for  no  man  ever  supposed, 
that  when  animals  work  instinctively,  they  act  for  no 
purpose.  It  is  only  affirmed  that  the  purpose  is  not 
known  (0  them.     It  is  known,  however,  to  the  Author 


of  instinct ;  who  knows  likewise  that  the  same  purpose    iretlnct. 
must   in  different   climates  be  promoted  by  different  ^      J      ■» 
means,  and  who  accordingly  determines  the  operations 
of  animals  of  the  same  speciea  to  be  different  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  j. 

But  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this  author  when  Instinct  tn- 
be  aifirms  that  no  accommodation  to  circnmstancea  can  fiipabU  of 
ever  take  place  without  a  comparison  of  Ideas,  we  rea-*™**"^**"*** 
dily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve-'"^"'* 
ment  by  observation  and  experience  can  in  propriety 
of  speech  be  termed  instinct.     Instinct  being  a  positive 
determination    given  to-4he  minds  of  animals   by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purposes,  must  necessarily 
be  perfect  when  viewed  in  connection  with  those  pur- 
poses :  and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smellie  does,  of 
the  improvement  of  instinct^  is  to  perplex  the  under- 
standing by  a  perversion  of  language.     There  is  not, 
however,  a  doubt,  but  that  reason  may  copy  the  works 
of  inttinc%  and  so  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  ren- 
der' them  subservient  to  otb^  purposes  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  and  instinctively  performed. 
It  was  thns  in  all  probability  that  man  at  first  learned 
many  of  the  roost  nsefnl  arts  of  life. 

*'  Thy  atts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  > 

^'  Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  \ 

*'  Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 

'^  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale.^' 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  instinct,  but  the  operations  of  reason  influ- 
enced by  motives.  This  is  so  obviously  and  undeniably 
trne,  that  it  has  compelled  the  anthor  last  mentioned  to 
confess,  in  that  very  section  which  treats  of  instincts 
improveable  by  experience,  that  *'  what  men  or  brutes 
leatn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
on  instinct,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  instinctive 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
observation.  Instinct  (he  says)  should  be  limited  to 
such  actions  as  every  individual  of  a  species  exerts  with- 
out the  aid  either  of  experience  or  imitation.''  This 
is  a  very  just  distinction  between  instinct  and  experi- 
ence ;  but  bow  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  author's  theory  we  know  not.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  very  arduous  task ;  but  it  is  a  task  from 
which  we  are  happily  relieved,  as  bis  theory  and  ours 
have  little  resemblance.  ^  ^ 

Having  thus  proved,  we  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  rht  qacs. 
our  readers,  that  there  is  such  a  principle  as  instinct  intioa,  WJie- 
the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  is  essentially  different ^^^  ^^"^ 
from  human  reason  j  let  us  return  to  our  own  species,      ^^  ^^ 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occasions  upon  which  on  wiiicb^* 
man  acts  instinctively,  and  what  these  occasions  are.  man  acts 
This  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  to  which  a  com- ^"*^i°^ivc* 
plete  and  satisfactory  answer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi-  '•  ^  «*•«»- 
ven,  and  to  which  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  "^  ' 
that  such  an  answer  will  be  given  by  us.     The  prin- 
ciple of  association  (to  be  explained  afterwards  under 
the  article  Metaphysics)  operates  so  powerfully  in 
man,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  that  in  many 
cases  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  effects 

of 


either ;  and  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  destined  by  God  and  nature  to  be 
governed  in  that  way."    Ancisnt  Metaphysics^  toL  iii.  p*  352. 
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tnlinet.  of  haliit  from  tho  operations  of  Miare.  Yet  there 
'  Are  ft  few  cases  imonediately  connected  with  the^ preser- 
vation of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the 
•kind,  in  which  hj  a  little  attention  these  things  ma)r 
be  distingoished.  We  have  already  given  an  instance 
in  the  sucking  of  a  child,  which  we  believe  to  be  an 
operation  performed  by  instinct.  Dr  Priestley,  how- 
ever, thinks  differently.  **  The  action  of  sucking 
(says  he),  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  observations, 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired.*'  What  observations  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  conclusion  he  has  not  told 
'  us,  and  we  cannot  imagine  j  but  every  observation 
^hich  wo  ourselves  have  made,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  an  attempt  to  suck  is  natnral  to  children.  It  has 
been  observed  by  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Na- 
'  tural  History,  that  the  instinct  of  socking  is  not  excited 
by  any  smell  peculiar  to  the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to 
any  other  substance  ^  for  that  infants  suck  indiscrimi- 
nately every  thing  brought  into  contact  with  their 
mouths.  I^  therefore  infers,  that  the  desire  of  suck- 
ing is  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air.  The 
observation  is  certainly  just :  but  a  disciple  of  Dr 
Priestley^s  may  object  to  the  inference^  for  '*  in  sucking 
and  swallowing  our  food,  and  in  many  such  instances, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (says  the  doctor),  that  the 
actions  of  the  muscles  are  originally  automatic^  having 
been  so  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  first  they  are  sti* 
mulated  and  contract  mechanically  whenever  their  ac- 
tion is  requisite.'*  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  motion  of  the  muscles  in  the  action  of 
breathings  and  if  that  action  be  of  the  same  kind  and 
proceed  from  the  very  same  cause  with  the  action  of 
sucking,  and  if  a  child  never  show  a  desire  to  suck  but 
when  something  is  brought  into  contact  with  its  mouth, 
Dr  Priestley's  account  of  this  operation  appears  to  us 
much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  authors  who 
attribute  it  to  instinct. 

But  the  actions  of  breathing  and  sucking  seem  to 
'Iniuaces    differ  essentially  in  several  particulars.     They  are  in- 
«rkaaiaa    ^eed  both  performed  by  means  of  air  ;  but  in  the  form- 
i*^*h*^i*''"  ^^*  *  child  for   many   months  exerts  no  spontaneous 
fa'^g^t \vf.  effort,  whilst  a  spontaneous  effort  seems  to  be  absolute* 
Jy  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.    Of  this 
indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants 
never  exhibit  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  suck  but  when 
something  is  exactly  in  contact  with  their  mouths ; 
for  the  mere  act  of  sucking  then  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  automatic  and  the  effect  of  irritation  :    But 
this  is  not  the  case.     A  healtiiy  and  vigorous  infant, 
within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  plainest  and 
most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  desire  to  suck,  before 
any  thing   be    brought  into  actual  contact   with   its 
mouth.    It  stretches  out  its  neck,  and  turns  its  head 
•from  side  to  side  apparently  in  quest  of  someihing :  and 
•that  the  object  of  its  pursuit  is  something  which  it  may 
wuckf  every  man  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  very  convincing 
«xperiment.     When  an  infant  is  thus  stretching  out 
its  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  any  thing  he  made  to 
touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little  creature  will  in* 
•tantly  turn  to  the  object,   and  endeavour  by  quick 
alternate  motions  from  side  to  side  to  seize  it  with  its 
month,  in  the  very  same  manner  in  which  it  always 
seizes  the  breast  of  its  nurse,  till  taught  by  experience 
to  distinguish  objects  by  tho  sense  of  sight,  when  these 
alternate  motions,  being  no  longer  oseful|  are  no  longer 
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employed.  If  this  be  not  tn  instance  of  pore  instinct,  tastiact. 
we  know  not  what  it  is.  It  cannot  he  the  result  of 
association  or  mechanism  )  for  when  the  stretching  of 
the  neck  takes  place,  nothing  is  in  contact  with  the 
child's  month,  and  no  association  which  indndea  the 
act  of  socking  can  have  been  formed.  Associations  of 
ideas  are  the  consequences  of  simnltaneons  impressions 
frequently  repeated ;  hot  when  the  child  first  declares, 
as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it  possessed  of  language, 
its  wish  to  suck,  it  has  not  received  a  single  impreasioli 
with  which  that  wish  can  possibly  be  associated. 

Were  Dr  Priestley  to  weigh  these  facts,  of  the  trnth 
of  which  we  are  certain,  we  doubt  not  that  his  well- 
known  candour  would  make  him  retract  the  assertion, 
that  ail  the  actions  which  Dr  Reid  and  others  refer  to 
instinct,  are  either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  those  actions,  as  well  '^as  of  the  apparently  in* 
stinctive  principles  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  are 
acquired  :  hut  we  are  persuaded  that  a  child  sucks  its 
nurse  as  a  bee  builds  its  cell,  by  instinct  j  for  upon  no 
other  hypothesis  can  we  account  for  the  spontaneona 
efforts  exerted  in  both  these  operations  :  and  we  think 
it  no  disgrace  to  our  species,  that  in  some  few  cases  we 
should  act  from  the  same  principle  with  the  inferior 
creation,  as  nothiug  seems  more  true  than  that. 

Reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  we  can ; 
In  this  'tis  God  that  works,  in  that  'tis  man. 

We  have  said,  that,  in  the  savage  state,  the  sexes  go 
together  for  the  first  time  by  instinct,  without  any 
view  to  offspring,  and  perhaps  with  no  deteiminatt  idea 
of  eojtiyment.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  has  been 
generally  maintained  \  but  it  is  controverted  by  Dr 
Hartley.  "  Here  (says  he)  we  are  to  observe,  first, 
that  when  a  general  pleasurable  stater  is  introdooed, 
either  by  direct  impressions  or  by  associated  influencea, 
the  organs  of  generation  must  sympathize  with  this 
general  state,  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  other  parte 
do.  They  roust  therefore  be  affected  with  vibratiooa 
in  their  nerves,  which  rise  above  indifference,  into  the 
limits  of  pleasure,  from  jouth,  health,  grateful  all* 
ment,  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  ambition,  and  sym- 
pathy, or  any  other  cause  which  diffuses  grateful  vi- 
brations over  the  whole  system.— -Secondly,  as  these 
organs  are  endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  sensibility 
than  the  other  parts,  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar 
fitructure  and  disposition  of  the  nerves,  whatever  these 
be,  we  may  expect  that  they  should  be  more  affected  by 
those  general  pleasurable  states  of  the  nervous  system 
than  the  other  parts.— Thirdly,  the  distension  of  the 
cells  of  the  vesicuUe  semmaies  and  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
uterus^  which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty^ 
most  make  these  organs  more  particularly  irritable 
then."  His  fourth  observation  respects  a  state  widely 
different  from  that  of  nature,  and  therefore  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose  :  but  his  fifth  is,  that  **  the  particol^ 
shame  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may, 
when  considered  as  an  associated  circumstance,  like 
other  pains,  be  so  far  diminished  as  to  fall  within  the 
limits  of  pleasure,  and  add  considerably  to  the  son 
total." 

To  this  excellent  and  able  writer  we  may  allow  the 
truth  of  these  observations  (though  soma  of  them 
might  certainly  be  controverted)  $  and  yet  deny  his 
coDclusioDy  that  **  they  are  sufficient  to  accomit  for  the 
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Itt^thtet.  gcttinildeims^hieh'mre  observable  10  ydong  permiis, 
•nd  'that  those  desim  »ro  of  a  factitious  nature.'*  For 
8a]i|>oting  every  thing  which  be  mentions  to  take  plaoe 
-by  mere  mecbaniem  -and  association  ;  that  the  orgatM 
of  gvoeration  are  irritated,  and  certain  cells  and  sinusee 
distended ;  the  only  inference  which  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  nwAi  pveroiees  is,  that  at  the  age  of  puberry  yoong 
men  and  women  moat  from  these  causes  experience  cer- 
tain feelings  and  wants  which  they  knew  not  before  ; 
but  sorely  mechanism  and  associatioo  cannot  teach  them 
the  use  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  point  out  the 
only  means  by  which  their  new  feelings  can  be  grati- 
fied :  and  therefore,  as  we  see  these  means  invariably 
pursued  by  all  animals  rational  and  irrational,  without 
experience  and  without  instruction,  we  must  refer  the 
mutual  desire  of  the  sexes  to  a  higher  principle  than 
mere  mechanism  and  association  j  and  that  principle 
can  be  nothing  but  instinct. 

Besfdes  these,  we  think  the  action  of  eating  may 
he  attributed  to  instmct.  It  is  certainly  performed  by 
a  spontaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs  ^  and  that 
evertiort  is  first  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  have  no 
conception  of  tlie  end  which  it  serves  to  accomplish, 
'and  therefore  cannot  be  influenced  by  motives.  It 
must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  the  first  act  of  chewtng 
is  performed  by  a  child,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mastica- 
ting food,  but  to  quicken  the  operation  of  nature  in  the 
cutting  of  teeth  :  and  perhaps  it  may  he  said,  that  the 
pleasing  sensation  of  ta9te^  which  is  then  first  experi- 
enced, and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the  child 
40  continue  at  intervals  the  exertion  of  chewing  after 
ail  his  teeth  are  cut  i  so  that  though  the  act  of  eating 
is  not  performed  with  a  view  to  the  mastication  of  food 
or  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  it  may  yet  be  perform- 
ed, not  from  any  instinctive  impulse,  but  merely  from 
an  early  and  deep-rooted  association.  But  in  answer  to 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  ask.  Who  taught  the  infant  that 
the  act  of  chewing  wilt  quicken  the  operation  of  nature 
in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ?  Not  reason,  surely,  nor  expe- 
rience J  for  an  infant  knows  nothing  of  teeth  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow:  and  if  it  be  granted, 
that  for  this  purpose  it  was  originally  impelled  by  some 
internal  and  mysterious  influence  to  perform  the  action 
of  chewing,  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  the  opera« 
lion  may  be  continued  for  other  purposes  by  means  of 
association. 

In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain  j 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce. 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use. 

This  is  sound  philosophy  confirmed  by  observation  and 
daily  experience :  but  though  in  the  works  of  God,  one 
pTinotple  produces  many  consequences,  and  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  principle  which  falls  under  our 
icogntzance  more  fruitful  than  that  of  association,  yet 
if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Jtrst  act  of 
ehewimg,  we  cannot  refer  to  it  alone  as  to  the  source 
•f  that  operation.  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  gums  of 
an  infimt  are  at  the  period  of  catting  teeth  so  irritablci 
that  the  moment  any  thing  is  applied  to  them  the  jaws 
perform  a  motion  merely  automatic,  which  we  mistake 
for  the  spontaneoos  efl^ct  of  instinct  j  still  we  would 
ask,  'What  prompts  the  child  to  apply  everything  to  its 
■lodtlif  JEloos^iw  irvitAtion^  the  gome  contnct  the 
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mnsclos  of  the  *rm  ?  8y  a  bigot  for  mocbaniam  thia  Tn&t2oet. 
migttt  be  emd,  were  ft  true  that  the  arm  of  an  iofant.,  ^  ^  ■■■' 
Ifke  a  piece  of  clock-work,  is  always  eo  regolarly  nmved 
««  to  brinig  its  hand  directly  into  contact  with  its  gams  s 
but  this  M  far  from  being  the  case  j  an  infant  makoe 
many  nnsoccessful  eflforts  to  reach  its  mouth,  and  does 
not  accomplish  tta  pni^se  till  after  repeated  triais. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  wlien  men  adopt  a  fii- 
voorite  hypothesis  they  will  allege  any  t^ing  in  its  oop- 
port),  that  infants  are  taught  to  carry  things  to  their 
mouths  by  the  pleasing  aensation  received  from  the  ap^ 
plication  of  their  nurses  breasts,  and  continue  tbe  prac- 
tice from  habit  and  association.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  begin  this  practice  till  teeth  are  fcMming 
in  their  gums  \  and  then  they  use  such  things  as  they 
themselves  carry  to  their  months  very  differently  firom 
the  breasts  of  their  nurse :  they  constantly  chew  and  bite 
their  rattles,  though  they  very  seldom  bite  their  nurses. 
As  this  practice  cannot  he  begun  from  -a  principle  of 
association,  so  ft  appears  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  con* 
tinned  upon  such  a  principle.  Were  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  bard  substance 
a  pleasing  sensation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasure 
might  as  a  nnotive  prompt  it  to  repeat  the  operation  : 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  by  pressing  a  gum,  throngh 
which  a  tooth  is  making  its  way,  against  any  thing 
bard,  the  infant  must  experience  a  painful  sensation  j 
and  therefore  the  influence  which  impels  it  to  eontinoe 
this  operation,  must  be  something  more  ptmerfiil  than 
pleasure  or  pain.  17 

These  three  actions,  then,  by  which  infants  suck,  ^y?|^*'?  **^ 
which  they  chew  their  food,   and  by  which  ^'ol^'nd     ^Jj^- 
are  propagated,  have   undeniably  their  origin   in   in-itin^ii^c  * 
etihct.      There   may  be   many  other   human   actions  wbicb  it  is 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  same  source  ^  bot'^P^^* 
in  a  state  of  civil  society  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not^?.^^* 
impossible,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cflPects  of  early  ^^*^|{^^|, 
habit.  ^  ofhaWt. 

Such,  however,  is  the  present  impatience  of  that  la- 
bour without  which  efiects  cannot  he  traced  to  their 
causes,  that  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  which 
to  former  philosophers  would  have  occasioned  difficul- 
ty, is  now  thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  some  instinct  as  its  perticular  cause ;  und 
he  who  can  provide  himself  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  instincts,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offers  no 
proof,   seats   himself  in  the   pbilosopher*s  chair,   and 
dreams  that  he  is  dictating  a  system  of  science,  whilst       is 
he  is  only  retailing  a  collection  of  anecdotes.     A  phi- ilctiooi  er- 
losopher  of  this  school  has  lately  carried  the  doctrine '^^^'^'y 
of  instinctive  principles  so  far,  as  to  attribute  the  su-f^^"™ 
periority  of  man  over  the  other  animals,  chiefly  to  the 
great  number  of  instincts  with  which  his  mind  is  en- 
dowed ;  and  among  these  he  reckons  (not,  we  believe,  aa 
characteristic  of  our  species  in  contradistinction  to  other 
animals,  but  as  part  of  the  instinctive  bundle  in  the  large- 
ness of  which  our  superiority  consists)  *'  the  voiding  of 
wine  and  ixcrement^  snee%tng^  retraction  of  the  musclea 
upon  the  application  of  any  painful  stimulus,  the  moving 
of  the  eyelids  and  other  parts  of  the  body.*'   These  (he 
aays)  are  effects  of  original  instincts,  and  essential  to  the 
Existence  of  young  animals.     With  this  writer  instinct 
is  sometimes  represented  as  looking  into  fqtnrity,  and 
acting  upon  motives  which  have  hitherto  been  consider- 
ed as  the  province  of  reason  and  the  characteristic  of 
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I«»tJ!ict.  v*B '  1*M«  ^«  same  instmet  m  confoufided  with  ir- 
nttttion  and  mcchamsni ;  and  if  this  mode  of  philoso- 
phising con  tin  oe  in  fashion,  we  shall  not  he  surprised 
to  find  men,  btasts^  hirds,  aiad  vegetahles,  considered  by 
some  other  writer  as  nothiog  more  than  different  species 
of  the  same  genns  of  hciugs*  that  are  all  actaated  by  the 
great  and  muvenal  principle  of  instinct,  li'snet  zing  and 
tiie  retraction  of  the  muscles  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  stiMolus  be  actions  of  instinct,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  Qpsn  the  received  principles  of  philosophy,  hut 
that  the  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant 
upon  the  applicatioB  of  any  stimulus  proceeds  likewise 
from  instiuct :  nay,  a  piece  of  leather  must  be  endowed 
with  instinct ;  for  it  too  retracts  upon  the  application  of 
lite  pauift>l  stimulus  of  fire.  All  these  are  evidently 
similar  efiects  produced  by  the  same  or  similar  causes  ^ 
for  in  the  operations  of  sneezing  and  retracting  the 
mu&cles  upon  any  painful  application,  there  is  not  the 
least  spontaiMOOS  exertion  on  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mtnd  OM»re  than  in  the  contraction  of  the  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  respect  to  the  voiding  of  urine 
and  exoreneni,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  first  these  operas 
tiona  are  per&rmed  without  any  effort  of  spontaneity ; 
and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  which 
aie  subaervieftt  to  them  is  very  gradually  acquired. 
Urine  and  eserement  irritate  the  bladder  and  guts, 
which  are  supplied  with  branches  of  the  same  nerves 
that  supply  the  abdosiinal  muscles*  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irritatioa  ef  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
brings  en  a  contractioB  of  the  muscles  which  are  sap- 
plied  by  the  other  branehes.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
contractions  of  the  organs  of  excretion  y  and  to  attri- 
bute these  evacuations  taimtinet^  is  equally  absurd  as  to 
say,  that  w«ter  or  any  other  soft  substance  pent  up  in  a 
vessel,  and  pressed  equally  on  all  sides,  makes  its  escape 
by  instinct  through  the  easiest  passage.  It  is  difficult 
to  guess  what  the  author  means  by  the  instinctive 
motion  of  the  eyelids  and  ether  parts  of  the  body. 
Theiv  is  a  nM>tion  of  the  eyelids  which  is  voluntary, 
and  another  which  is  involuntary.  The  former  pro- 
oeeds  from  some  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  a  glare 
of  light,  or  to  guard  the  eye  against  a  foreseen  mis- 
chief, and  is  therefore  the  result  of  reason  as  distin- 
gaisbed  from  instinct :  the  latter  is  obvioosly  the  effect 
of  association,  vriiich  took  place  in  early  infancy  and 
predttced  a  habit.  Infants  for  several  days  after  birth 
do  not  wink  with  their  eyes  upon  the  approach  of  ooe^s 
hand  or  any  other  ambttaoce  ^  but  after  having  experi- 
enced paift  ficon  too  ainch  light  or  any  other  thing 
which  hnrU  the  eya»  and  that  pain  having  at  first  pro- 
dnced  an  antoaatic  motion  ef  the  eyelids,  the  motioa 
oamee  ia  time  to  be  so  olesely  associated  with  its  caose, 
that  the  very  appearance  of  the  latter  produces  the 
former.  In  all  tluf  there  is  no  instinct,  nor  any  thing 
which  rcsemblea  instiacl:  in  the  one  ease,  the  lootioii 
of  the  eyelids  is  in  the  strictest  sense  volontarjr  and  ra- 
tional ',  and  in  the  other,  it  is  either  antooaiic  or  the 
efiecr  ol'  habit. 

**  The  love  of  light  (says  the  same  writer)  ia  exhi- 
bited by  infanU  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have  re* 
marked  evident  svoiptonis  of  this  attachment  on  the 
(hifd  day  after  burtk.  Wbeo  children  are  farther 
advanced,  marks  of  the  variens  passions  generally 
appear.    The  passion  of  foar  ii  dii^ovtcabb  at  tbQ 
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age  of  two  mdnths.  It  is  called  forth  by  approach- 
ing the  hand  to  the  child's  eye,  and  by  any  sudden 
motion  or  unusual  noise.''  It  has  likewise  been  said, 
that  '*  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry 
countenance,  and  soothed  again  by  smiles  and  blan- 
dishments ^"  and  "  that  all  these  are  cases  of  pure  in- 
stinct.'* In  reply  to  which,  we  scruple  not  to  as- 
sert with  Dr  Priesley,  that  an  infant  (unless  by  an 
infant  be  meant  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
euce,  and  of  coarse  has  made  many  observations  on 
the  connections  of  things)  **  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
terror.  I  am  positive  (says  he),  that  no  child  ever 
showed  the  least  symptom  of  fear  or  apprehension 
till  he  bad  actually  received  hurts  and  had.  felt  pain ; 
and  that  children  have  no  fear  of  any  particular  per« 
son  or  thing,  but  in  consequence  of  some  connection 
between  that  person  or  thing  and  the  pain  they  have 
ielt.  If  any  instinct  of  this  kind  were  more  neces»i 
sary  than  another,  it  would  be  the  dr€ad  offire*  But 
every  body  must  have  observed,  that  infants  show,  no 
sign  of  any  snch  thing ;  for  they  will  as  readily  put 
their  finger  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  as  to  any  thing 
else,  till  they  have  been  burned.  But  after  some  pain- 
ful experience  of  this  kind«  their  dread  of  fire,  though 
undeniably  the  effect  of  association,  becomes  as  quick 
and  as  effectual  in  its  operations  as  if  it  were  an  original 
instinctive  principle.*'  We  moreover  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  with  the  same  great  philosopher,  that  if  it  were 
possible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a 
placid  conntcnanctt  so  as  never  to  assume  that  ap- 
pearance but  in  those  circumstances,  and  always  to 
soothe  him  with  what  we  call  an  angry  countenance, 
this  connection  of  ideas  would  be  reversed,  and  we 
should  see  the  child  frightened  with  a  smile  and  de- 
lighted with  a  frown.  In  fact,  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  believe  that  a  child  is  naturally  afraid  of 
a  frown,  than  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  in  the  dark ; 
and  of  this  children  certainly  discover  no  sign,  till 
they  have  either  found  somethmg  disagreeable  to  them 
ia  the  dark,  or  have  been  told  that  there  is  something 
dreadful  in  it. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  so  obvious,  that  we 
doubt  not  but  they  will  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader.  For  thongh  it  should  be  granted,  that 
so  early  as  on  the  third  day  after  birth  children  exhibit 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  upon  the  sudden  exclusion  of 
light,  it  would  by  no  meabs  follow  that  the  Unj€  of  light 
is  in  them  instinctive.  Light  operates  upon  the  eye  by 
contact,  and  communicates  to  the  infant  a  sensation  of 
tooch.  If  that  sensation  be  pleasant,  the  child  must  ne- 
cessarily feel  some  degree  of  uneasiness  upon  itsreoMval, 
just  as  a  full  grown  man  most  feel  uneasy  upon  being 
deprived  of  any  positive  pleasure.  But  is#i»MalfOJs,  or 
fkawre^  or  the  remiovalof  pleasure,  pare  instinct  ?  No, 
surely. 

Thus  difficult  is  it  to  say  in  many  cases  what  actions 
have  their  origin  in  instinct;  and  what  are  merely  the 
eflEects  of  early  association.  But  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  aff  rmedf  that  no  action,  whether  of  man  or  brute, 
which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  vww  to  conse- 
qnenees,  can  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  proceed  from 
instinct ;  for  such  actions  are  the  effect  of  reason  inftu- 
eaeed  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  instinct  are  obvi- 
oosly incompatible*  To  say  with  the  anther  of  the  Phi-. 
l9«ophy  of  Natural  Hist«Mrv,  <*  that»  when  we  nre  stimn- 
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Inktinri.  lated  by  a  ptrticular  instinct,  instead  of  instantly  obey- 
^  4  tmf  ing  the  impulse,  another  instinct  arises  tn  opposition, 
creates  hesitation,  and  often  totally  extinguishes  the  ori^ 
gincU  motive  to  action,"  is  either  to  affirnn  what  is  ap- 
parently not  true,  or  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  laognage* 
Motives  opposed  to  each  other  may  create  hesitation, 
and  a  powerful  motive  may  counterbalance  a  feeble  in- 
stinct }  but  of  two  or  more  instincts  operating  at  the 
same  time,  and  opposing  each  other,  we  have  no  con- 
ception. Instinct,  if  we  choose  to  speak  a  language 
that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain  impulse  under  the 
direction  of  Supreme  Wisdom ;  and  it  is  very  little  pro- 
bable that  such  wisdom  should  give  opposite  impulses  at 
the  same  instant.  In  the  natural  works  of  animals,  which 
are  confessedly  under  the  influence  of  instinct,  we  per* 
ceive  no  symptoms  of  deliberation ;  but  every  one^  when 
not  interrupted  by  external  violence,  proceeds  without 
hesitation  in  the  direct  road,  to  an  end  of  which  the 
animal  itself  knows  nothing.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  with  man  were  he  under  the  guidance  of  instinct : 
and  it  is  vain  to  say  that  the  instinct  o{  fear  is  daily 
counteracted  by  amSiiian  and  resentment^  till  it  be  pro- 
ved that  fear^  ambition^  and  resentment^  are  really  in- 
stincts. Of  this,  however,  the  author  seems  to  have  no 
doubt.  Indeed  his  work  is  so  liberally  stored  with  those 
principles,  so  useful  to  every  man  who  wishes  to  acquire 
the  name  of  a  philosopher  without  the  labour  of  investi- 
gation, that  not  only  /ear,  ambition^  and  resentment^ 
but  even  superstition,  devotion,  respect  for  eminent  cha- 
racters, avarice,  liope,  envy,  benevolence,  and  sympathy, 
are  all,  in  his  opinion,  instincts  simple  or  modified. 
The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already  seen  when  examin- 
ing the  instincts  said  to  exhibit  themselves  in  early  in- 
fancy :  let  us  try  if  we  cannot  trace  some  other  indivi- 
duals of  this  numerous  family  to  the  same  source  of 
■  early  associations. 

Sonrce  cf  ^*^.®  ^^^^  ^^'^^  Seems  to  be  as  follows.  We  first  per- 
ihii  cnor.  ceive  or  suppose  some  real  good,  i.  e.  some  fitness  to 
promote  our  happiness,  in  those  things  which  we  love 
or  desire.  Hence  we  annex  to  those  things  the  idea 
of  pleasure ;  with  which  they  come,  in  timp,  to  be  so 
closely  associated  in  our  minds,  that  ihey  cannot  ever  af- 
ter present  themselves  without  bringing  that  idea  along 
with  them.  This  ^sociation  likewise  often  remains  even 
after  that  which  first  gave  rise  to  it  is  quite  forgotten, 
or  perhaps  does  not  exist.  An  instance  or  two  will  make 
this  very  clear.  N6  man  can  be  borne  a  lover  of  mo« 
ney  ^  for  in  a  state  of  nature  money  exists  not :  no  man 
therefore  can  be  born  with  our  antbor's  instinct  of  ava- 
rice, directed  in  the  manner  which  the  most  common 
acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.  Yet  how  many  men 
are  there  in  the  world,  who  have  as  strong  a  desire  for 
money  as  if  that  desire  were  innate  and  instinctive  \  who 
account  so  much  money  so  much  happiness  \  and  who 
make  the  mere  possession  of  gold  and  silver,  without 
any  thought  or  design  of  using  them,  the  ultimate  end  of 
all  their  actions  ?  This  is  nut  because  the  love  of  money 
is  born  with  them,  for  that  is  impossible  \  but  because 
they  first  perceive  a  great  many  advantages  from  the 
possession  of  money,  whence  they  conceive  a  pleasure  in 
having  it.  Hence  they  desire  it,  endeavonr  to  obtain  it, 
and  feel  an  actual  pleasure  in  obtaining  and  possessing 
it.  Then,  by  dropping  the  intermediate  steps  between 
money  and  happiness^  they  join  money  and  happiness 
immediately  together,  and  content  themselves  with  the 


fantastic  pleasure  of  having  it  \^  making  that  which  was  lB«t«iiei» 
at  first  pursued  only  as  means^  lie  to  them  ao  ultimate-^ '  «  ■  ■ 
end,  in  which  consists  their  happiness  or  misery.  Tha 
same  might  be  observed  concerning  the  thirst  after 
knowfedge,  fame,  ambition,  and  most  of  the  various 
pursuits  of  life.  These  are  at  first  entered  upon  with 
a  view  to  tome  farther  end,  butat  length  become  habi- 
tual exercises  \  with  which  the  idea  of  pleasure  is  so 
closely  associated,  that  we  continue  the  pursuit  after, 
the  reason  from  which  it  was  at  first  begun  has  entire- 
ly vanished  from  our  minds.  Hence  also  we  may  ac- 
count for  another  of  our  au thorns  modified  instincts,  the 
almost  diabolical  feeling  of  ^«i«y.  Mr  Locke  observes, 
that  there  are  some  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
passion.  His  observation  we  believe  to  be  a  jost  one  ^ 
for  most  men  that  are  used  to  reflection,  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  first  under  its.  influence  j  and 
though  they  did  not,  it  is  a  thing  very  little  likely  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  should  have  implanted- 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  seeds  of  an  instinct,  whicb^ 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  The  Rambler,  **  is  mere 
unmixed  and  genuine  evii.*^  Envy  is  that  pain  which, 
arises  in  the  mind  upon  observing  the  success  or  pros- 
perity of  othei:§ ;  not  however  of  all  others  indefinitely, 
but  only  of  those  with  whom,  upon  some  account  or 
other,  the  envious  person  has  once  had  a  rivalsbip* 
But  of  such  a  feeling  the  origin  is  obvious  ;  for  when 
two  or  more  persons  are  competitors  for  the.  saoM 
thing,  the  success  of  the  one  necessarily  tends  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other :  hence  the  success  of  the  one 
rival  is  in  the  mind  of  the  ether  closely  associated  with 
pain  or  misery ;  and  this  association  remaining  after 
the  rival»hip  which  occasioned  it  has  ceased,  the  person 
in  whose  mind  envy  is  thus  generated,  always  feels  pain 
at  the  success  of  his  rival  even  in  affairs  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  original  competition.  Thus  it  is,  that 
we  are  apt  to  envy  those  persons  who  refuse  to  be 
guided  by  our  judgments,  or  persuaded  by  our  argu- 
ments :  For  this  is  nothing  else  tbai^  a  rivalship  about 
the  superiority  of  judgment  \  and  we  take  a  secret  prid<^ 
both  to  let  the  world  see,  and  in  imagining  ourselves,, 
that  in  perspicuity  and  strength  of  judgment  we  have 
no  superior. 

Though  the  principle  of  association  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  another  place,  there  is  one  obser- 
vation which  roust  not  be  omitted  here  \  it  is,  that  we 
do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  most  part,  make 
these  associations  ourselves,  but  learn  them  from  others 
in  very  early  life.  We  annex  happiness  or  misery  to 
certain  things  or  actions,  because  we  see  it  done  by  our 
parents  or  companions  \  and  acquire  principles  of  ac- 
tion by  imitating  those  whom  we  esteem,  or  by  being 
told,  by  those  in  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  place 
confidence,  that  such  conduct  will  promote  onr  happi- 
ness, and  that  the  reverse  will  involve  us  in  misery. 
Hence  the  son  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  and  the 
virtues  of  his  father  as  well  as  bis  estate  ^  hence  national 
virtues  and  vices,  dispositions  and  opinions ;  and  hence 
too  it  is,  that  habits  formed  before  the  period  of  distinct 
remembrance  are  so  generally  mistaken  for  natural  in-  so 
stincts.  **«"  P<r- 

From  the  whole  then  of  this  investigation,  we  *l'»nlt[i™J[*iii. 
ourselves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  there  is  an  essen- ^liodife, 
tial  difference  between  mechanism  and  instinct,  and  be-«od  aiito- 
tween  both  and  reason  3  that  mankind  perform  actiona^^^'c  m> 

bv  ^'*"*^ 
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liittiaet,  ^7  ^<^®b  of  these  principles,  and  that  those  actions 
Httiutei.  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguishedi  and  though  the  hu- 
'  'man  mind  is  unquestionably  endowed  with  a  few  in- 

stincts necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  far  the  great* 
er  part  of  those  actions  which  are  commonly  said  to  pro* 
ceed  from  instinct  are  merely  the  effects  of  early  habits. 


ti 


The  danger  We  are  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the  present  fashionable 
•r  refer*  oiode  of  referring  almost  every  phenomenon  in  human 
■^^  wal'  "^^"^  ^^  *  particular  instinct  as  its  ultimate  cause,  is 
J^^"i^"|iJ.  hurtfel  to  science,  as  tending  to  check  all  Ibrther  in- 
imia  natarcquiry ;  and  dangerous  in  morals,  as  making  people  in> 
to  «  p»rti.  plicicly  follow,  as  the  dictates  of  nature  and  nature^s 
cular  in.  Qqj)^  (he  absurd^  superstitious^  or  impious  customs  of 
ttlt^mato  '    ^^^^^  respective  countriesi 

INSTITUTES,  in  literary  history,  a  book  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  Institutes  are  divided  into  four  books }  and  con- 
tain an  abridgement  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  law, 
being  designed  for  the  ase  of  students.  See  Law 
index, 

InstitutEi  in  Scots  Law,  When  by  disposition 
or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  persons  are  called  to 
the  suceession  of  an  estate  one  after  another,  the  per- 
son first  named  is  called  the  institute^  the  others  m^- 
stitutes. 

National  Institute  of  France,  was  founded  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  new  conatitotion,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of 
December  1795*  The  abolition  of  royalty  naturally 
suggested  to  the  new  rulers  of  France,  that  it  would 
likewise  be  proper  to  abolish  every  thing  which  had  the 
remotest  connexion  with  it.  Condorcet  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  seven  old  academies,  such  as  those  of  sci- 
ences, of  inscriptions,  &c.  which  had  the  term  royal 
prefixed  to  the  whole  of  them,  should  give  way  to  the 
establishment  of  one  new  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Institute. 

The  academy,  or  institute,  is  to  consist  of  288  mem- 
bers, the  half  of  whom  are  to  have  their  residence  in 
Paris,  and  the  rest  in  the  different  departments,  with 
24  foreign  members. 

This  academy  is  divided  into  three  classes  ^  these  are 
divided  each  into  three  sections,  and  each  of  these 
again  is  to  consist  of  12  members. 

The  Jirst  class  consists  of  10  sections,  which  are  to 
preside  over  mathematics,  mechanical  arts,  astronomy, 
experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
botany,  anatomy  and  animal  history,  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, animal  economy,  and  the  veterinary  science. 

The  second  class  has  morality  and  politics  for  its  de- 
partment, and  consists  of  six  sections,  viz.  analysis  of 
sensations  and  ideas,  morals,  legislature,  political  eco- 
nomy, history,  and  geography. 

The  tAird  class  presides  over  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  consisting  of  eight  sections,  viz.  universal  grammar, 
ancient  languages,  poetry,.antiquities,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  and  musics—Several  volumes  of  me- 
moirs have  been  published  by  each  of  the  classes. 

The  hall  in  which  the  whole  classes  hold  their  meet- 
ings four  times  a-year,  forms  part  of  the  west  wing  of 
the  old  Louvre,  which  was  erected  about  the  year 
1 5  28.  It  measores  144  feet  by  40,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  upwards  of  1000  persons. 
'  The  schools  of  national  instruction  may  be  consider- 
ed as  forming  a  part  of  the  same  institation.  These  are. 


I.  The  primary  schools,  one  of  which  is  established  in  iMiitite 
every  district,  where  ehildren  are  taught  the  arts  of        | 
readmg  and  writing,  the  elements  of  French  grammar,    lemlar.  ^ 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  &c.       2.  The  central         ' 
schools,  situated  in  the  capital  of  every  department,  and 
one  is  allowed  for  every  300,000  inhabitants.     3.  The 
schools  of  health,  which  are  three  in  number,  where 
medicine  and  surgery  are  studied.     4.  Two  schools  for 
oriental  languages.    5.  The  polytechnic  school  in  Paris 
for  the  direction  of  public  works,  an   establishment 
which  is  generally  admired.    6.  The  Rational  institute, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  some  account. 

The  Institute  was  new  modelled  by  Bonaparte  in 
1 806,  and  again  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  By 
a  decree  of  21  st  March  1816,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Institute  should  be  composed  of  four  academies,  viz^ 
the  French  academy,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Some  alterations 
were  at  the  same  time  made  in  the  number  of  members, 
and  in  other  particulars. 

By  means  of  a  permanent  committee  of  instmction, 
nnder  the  authority  of  government,  many  improvements  ' 
of  a  literary  and  scientific  nature  have  been  made,  such 
as  the  National  Bibliography,  or  complete  catalogue  of 
books  of  all  desoriptions ;  the  annihilation  of  all  dia- 
lects, which  were  incredibly  numerous  in  France  ;  the 
establishnsent  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers;  > 
of  the  board  of  longitude,  the  general  school  of  the 
oriental  languages,  the  national  museum  of  antiquities, 
the  new-modelling  of  the  grand  national  library,  the 
augmentation  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  the 
ecole  des  mines^  and  the  society  of  natural  history. 

INSTITUTION,  in  general,  signifies  the  establish- 
ing or  founding  something.—- In  the  canon  and  common  • 
law,  it  signifies  the  investing  a  clerk  with  the  spiritua- 
lities of  a  rectory,  &c.  which  is  done  by  the  bishop, 
who  usfes  the  following  formula  :  *^  I  institute  you  rec- 
tor of  such  a  church  with  the  core  of  souls,  and  receive 
your  care  and  mine.^* 

Institutions,  in  literary  matters,  denote  a  system  > 
of  the  elements  or  rOles  of  any  art  ov  science. 

Thus  physical  or  medical  institutions  are  such  as 
teach  the  necessary  prsecognita  to  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, or  the  cure  of  diseases. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  subscrvi- 
ent  to  a  cause  in  producing  any  effect. 

Mathematical^  PhilosopUcal^  &c.  Instbuussts,  See 
Astronomy, Electricity, Geometry,  Levelling,  . 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  &c.  &c. 

Instrument,  is  also  used  in  law,  to  signify  some 
public  act,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any 
truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  establish- 
ed, in  a  court  of  justice. 

Notorial  IssTBUMSNTf  in  Scots  Law^  any  fact  cer- 
tified in  writing,  nnder  the  hand  of  a  notary-public. 

INSUBRIUM  ACER,  in  Ancient  GeograpMy^  a  dis- 
trict  of  the  Transpadana ;  situated  between  the  Ticinus 
to  the  west,  the  Addua  to  the  east,  the  Padns  to  the 
south,  and  the  Orobii  to  the  north.  The  people  called 
Insubres  by  Livy,  Insuhri  by  Ptolemy,  and  Isombres  t 
by  Strabo.    Now  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,   any  thins  belonging  to  an  island.—* 
Insular  situations  are  productive  of  many  happy  conse- 
quences to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  respect  to  the  cli- 
mate. 
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hM«Y«r    iB&t«^  feearitjy  umi  oonvenieiice  for  eooiaiefce ;  for  a 

I        particolar  accoont  of  which,  see  Islakd  and  Coast. 

fnttnmce.      INSULATED,  in  Archiiecture^  an  appollatioD  gU 

'         ven  to  such  colarons.M  stanil  alone,  or  free  froni  any 

oontigooaa  wall,  like  an  island  in  the  sea  \  whence  the 

namer 

Insulated,  in  electrical  experiments.  When  any 
body  is  prevented  from  commonieating  with  the  earth 
hj  the  interposition  of  an  electric  hod j,  it  is  said  to  be 
imuiated.     See  Electricity  Indtm. 

INSURANCE,  in  Law  and  Commerce^  a  contract, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  losses  which  the 
other  may  sustain,  for  a  stipulated  premium  or  conside- 
ration. The  most  common  sorts  are,  insurance  against 
the  dangers  of  the  seas,  insurance  against  fire,  insurance 
of  debts,  and  insorance  of  lives. 

According  to  Beckroann,  the  oldest  laws  and  regn- 
1  at  ions  respecting  insurance,  are  the  following. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1523,  five  persons  who  had 
received  an  appointment  for  that  purpose,  drew  up 
some  articles  at  Florence,  which  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  exchange  at  Leghorn.  These  interesting 
regulations,  and  the  prescribed  form  of  policies,  which 
are  deemed  the  oldest,  were  inserted  by  Magens*  in  his 
treatise  on  insurance,  published  at  Hamburgh  in  Italian 
and  German,  in  the  year  1 753. 

A  short  regulation  of  the  25tfa  May  15379  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  respecting  bills  of  exohaoge  and  in- 
surance, is  still  preserved,  in  which  even  the  fulfilling 
of  »  •gr<«me.t  >.  rtrieUy  coaMnMdei. 

In  the  year  1556,  Philip  IL  of  Spain  gave  the  Spa« 
nish  merchants  certain  regulations  respecting  insurance, 
which  Magens  has  inserted  in  the  fore-mentioned  work. 
They  contain  some  forms  of  policies  on  ships  going  to 
the  Indies. 

The  chamber  of  insurance  was  established  at  Am- 
sterdam in  155^9  an  account  of  the  first  regulations  of 
which  office  was  published  by  Pontanui,  in  his  history 
of  that  city. 

Regulations  respecting  insurance  were  formed  by  the 

city  of  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1600  ;  and 

it  appears  that  the  first  regulations  respecting  insurances 

in  England,  were  made  in  the  following  year.    We 

find  from  them,  that  insurers,  prior  to  this  period,  had 

secured  the  confidence  of  the  public  so  completely,  by 

the  honesty  and  rectitude  ef  their  conduct,  that  few  oc- 

•  Mail,  qf  casions  for  disputes  had  arisen  *• 

Invent.  I.  IssuRJNCX  agawsi  Lou  at  Sea^  is  a  most  benefi- 

Tol.  i.  382.  ^ji^i  iijgtitntion,  for  promoting  the  aecority  of  trade,  and 

preventing  the  ruin  of  individuals ;  and  is  now  con* 

ducted  by  a  regular  aystem  of  roles,  estaUished  by  the 

interposition  of  the  legislature,  the  decision  of  the  eourts 

of  justice,  and  the  practice  of  merehaata. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  best  advantage  by  poblie  com- 
panies, OT  by  a  oonaiderable  number  of  pnvate  persons, 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  small  sum,  on  the  aama 
vessel.  There  are  two  public  companiee  established  by 
anthority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and  Boyai 
Exchange  Insurance  Companies.  For  procnriag  sub- 
scription by  private  persons,  brokeia  are  generally  en^ 
ploved,  who  extend  the  policy  «r  contract  of  insurance, 
and  assist  at  settling  looses.  They  are  entitled  to  an  al- 
lowance for  their  trouble,  genenmy  5  per  cent,  on  pre- 
miums, and  2  per  cent,  on  losses. 
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The  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are  call-  lonuimcc. 
ed  the  insurers  o»  underwriters :  the  parties  for  whose 
aecnrity  they  engage  are  called  tlie  insureds  and  the 
premium  is  understood  to  be  paid  when  the  insurance  ia 
made. 

On  this  subject,  we  shall  consider.  What  is  necessary 
to  render  an  insorance  valid :— -Wliea  the  risk  commen- 
ces, aad  when  it  terminates :— What  constitutes  a  total 
or  a  partial  loss :— -What  proof  of  loss  is  -uecessary  :«* 
and.  How  the  loss  is  adjiMed. 

Firsi^  In  order  to  render  an  insorance  valid,  the  in- 
sured roust  have  property  really  at  stake  |  the  voyage 
must  take  place  under  the  circumstances- agreed >on; 
the  dangers  insured  against  must  not  be  contrary  to  law, 
and  a  candid  account  most  be  given  of  circumstances 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

I.  The  condition  of  possessing  property  was  required 
by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  ships  from  beiog  frau- 
dulently destroyed  when  insured  above  their  value ;  and 
to  discourage  a  practice  which  had  become  common, 
of  converting  policies  to  the  purpose  of  mere  wagers^ 
In  transactions  of  this  kind,  as  the  insured  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  could  claim  no  indennificatien  for  partial 
daatags}  so  the  insurers,  having  lost  their  wager  by 
the  ship^s  being  lost,  could  claim  no  abatement,  thougb 
part  was  saved  :  accordingly,  the  policies  contained 
clausea  of  interest  or  no  interest,  -free  firom  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  salvage.  All  such  policies  are  de- 
clared invalid. 

This  restriction  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  ships  trading  to  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  planta- 
tions. 

Insurances  are  commonly  made  as  interest  shall  ap- 
pear  }  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  insured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property.  The  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices;  and  the  coquet  must  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  instruct  that  the  goods  were 
actually  shipped.  It  is  admitted  to  value  ithe  ship  at 
prime  cost  and  charges,  deducting  the  fiwights  that 
have  been  drawn  since  purchased,  if  the  proprietors 
choose  to  stand  to  that  rule;  but  they  are  not  restricted 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  ship  or  goods  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  policv  ;  and  this  value  must  be  admitted, 
although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one  :  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  insured  to  prove  that  he  had  property 
at  stake }  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in  oomparison 
of  the  sum  insured,  the  insurance  will  be  set  a^ide,  as  an 
evasion  of  the  statute* 

Expected  profits,  and  bounty  on  the  whale  fishery, 
if  specified  in  the  policy,  may  be  insui^d. 

When  the  value  is  less  than  the  sum  insured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  excess. 
^  If  there  he  several  policies  en  the  same  subject,  of 
different  dates,  the  eariieat  one  is  valid,  and  the  ethers 
most  he  vacated.^  If  they  be  of  tha  same  date,  they 
nuist  be  vacated  in  equal  propeitioas. 

When  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
underwriten  have  a  righl  to  retain  |  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble. 

In  the  case  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after- 
wards seat  to  B,  both  ezpecled  it,  and  inouted,  aad  B 
claimed  far  the  value  on  its  being  lest.  The  nader-^ 
writers  answered,  that  it  was  a  double  inanrance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.    Judgment 


was 
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mt  i^Wcn,  fia^mg  tlwin  liable  f«r  tlie  wMe,  sud  re- 
wrviag  to  them  any  demuMi  dHDpctent  againtt  the 
underwntcrt  who  iaenred  for  A* 

Fraadoleiitlf  to  oait  away  er  deetrey  a  ship  intored 
above  itn  value,  is  felony. 

2.  ff  the  shfp  does  not  proeeed  on  the  voyage,  or  If, 
being  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  -departs 
wiihoot  €Oovoy,  the  insaranee  must  be  vacated. 

if  the  extent  of  a  trading  toy  age  be  ancertain,  the 
longest  one  in  contemplation  is  described  in  the  policy, 
and  it  is  agieed  that  part  of  the  premium  shall  be  re- 
turned, if  the  voyage  be  shortened.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  insaranee  is  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be  re- 
tamed  in  case  it  sail  with  convoy. 

When  a  ship  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  is 
onderstood  from  the  nsoal  place  of  convoy  (e.  g.  the 
Downs),  and  it  is  insured  till  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  sailing  with  convoy  is  the  pra- 
dnctton  of  sailing  orders  ;  but,  if  a  ship  be  prevented 
by  the  weather  from  receiving  the  sailing  orders,  other 
proof  may  be  admitted. 

A  ship  was  insured  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
warranted  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  sailed^before  the  ship  arrived  there,  and  the 
under writcfs  declined  to  insure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
the  wet  of  the  voyage.  They  were  fonnd  liable  to  re- 
turn part  of  the  premiom,  retaining  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accustomed  rate  from  London  to  Portsmouth. 
This  decision  seeoM  to  establish  the  following  principle, 
that,  when  the  voyage  performed  is  only  part  of  that 
described  in  the  policy,  and  when  the  risk  can  be  pro- 
portioned, the  underwriters  are  bound  to  retom  part 
of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agreement  for  that 
purpose. 

Bat,  if  a  ship,  insored  only  against  the  hazards  of 
the  sea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  insured  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  retnm  of  premium,  though  the  csptnre 
b^pen  soon,  under  pretence  that  little  sea-hazlird  was 
ipcnrred. 

If  a  ship  deviates  from  the  voyage  described  in  the 
policy,  without  necessity,  it  sets  aside  the  insurance. 
An  intentbn  to  deviate  is  not  sufficient  to  set  it  aside  j 
there  most  be  an  actual  deviation }  and,  even  in  that 
case,  the  insurers  are  liable  for  damages  sustained  be- 
Ibfe  deviation. 

It  is  no  deviation  to  go  oat  of  the  way  to  the  accus- 
tomed place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  nearest  place  where 
necessary  repairs  may  be  had.  Deviation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smuggling,  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
•wners,  does  not  set  aside  the  insurance,  nor  when  the 
master  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  retom. 

In  insurance  to  the  East  Indies,  and  home,  the  in- 
sureia  are  onderstood  to  take  the  risk  of  detention  in 
the  coontry,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Insurance  of  prohibited  goods,  against  the  risk  of 
seiiore  by  the  government,  is  unlawful  and  invalid. 
The  insurers,  insured,  brokers,  and  all  accessories,  are 
liaUe  to  the  fine  of  500I. 

4.  If  the  insured  have  any  information  of  more  than 
cooHiion  danger,  they  most  reveal  every  such  circnm- 
etence  to  the  insorers,  otherwise  the  policy  is  set  aside. 

This  vole  is  established  for  the  preservation  of  good 
-fiMth ;  and  there  are  several  strong  decisions  in  sop^otl 


^  it.  If  a  ship  be  spoke  to  leaky  at  sea,  or  if  there  be  raseranee. 
a  report  of  its  being  lost,  these  circnmstances  must  be  ^  '  ^  '* 
communicated  to  the  insurers.  Even  the  concealment 
of  a  false  report  of  loss  vitiates  the  insurance  }  and,  if 
the  ship  be  afterwards  lost,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner, the  insurer  will  recover  nothing.  In  a  voyage 
from  Carolina  to  London,  another  ship  had  sailed  ten 
days  after  that  which  was  insured,  and  arrived  seven 
days  before  the  insurance  was  made  ^  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  this  circumstance,  though  the  fact  was  not  pro- 
ved to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  was  considered  as  suf- 
ficient to  set  it  aside.  Also,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  American  war,  a  ship  being  insured  from  Portugal, 
by  the  month,  without  condescending  on  the  voyage, 
sailed  for  North  America,  and  was  taken  by  a  provin- 
cial privateer.  The  insurers  refused  to  pay,  because  the 
hazardous  destination  was  concealed ;  and  it  was  only 
opon  proof  of  the  insured  being  equally  ignorant  of  it 
that  they  were  found  liable. 

But  the  insured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  which  the  insurers  are  understood  to 
have  in  contemplation ;  dangerous  navigation.  West 
Indian  hurricanes,  enterprises  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
like. 

Insurance  is  not  set  aside  by  a  mistake  in  the  name 
of  the  ship  or  master,  or  the  like. 

Insurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  ship ;  on  any 
ship  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on }  on  any  ship  that 
A  shall  sail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  last  case,  the  po- 
licy is  not  transferred  to  a  ship  which  A  goes  on  board 
during  the  voyage. 

Secondiy^  If  a  ship  be  insured  at  and  from  a  port, 
the  insurance  commences  immediately  if  the  ship  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  the  insurers  are  liable  >  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  aside  for  several  years,  with 
consent  of  the  owners.  Insurance  from  a  port  com- 
mences when  the  ship  breaks  ground  }  and,  if  it  set 
Bail,  and  be  driven  biack  and  lost  in  the  port,  the  in- 
surers are  liable. 

Insurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be 
landed ;  but  if  they  be  sold  after  the  ship^s  arrival,  and 
freight  contracted  to  another  port,  the  insurance  is 
concluded.  Goods  sent  on  board  another  ship  or  light- 
er are  not  at  the  risk  of  the  insurer ;  but  goods  sent 
ashore  in  the  long  boat  are. 

Insurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  are 
.put  on  board. 

Goods  from  the  East  Indies,  insured  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  be  reshipped  from  thence  to  Britain,  were  put 
on  board  a  store-ship  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  opportu- 
nity of  reshipping,  and  were  lost :  The  custom  of  put- 
ting goods  aboard  a  store-ship  being^froved,  the  insu- 
rers were  fomid  liable. 

Loss  of  sails  ashore,  when  the  ship  if  repairing,  is 
comprehended  within  the  insurance.  "What  is  necessa- 
rily understood,  is  insured,  as  well  as  what  is  expressed} 
the  essential  means,  and  intermediate  steps,  as  well  as 
the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at  the  risk 
of  the  insurer. 

Thtrd/y^  The  insurers  are  liable  for  a  total  loss  when 
the  subject  perishes  through  any  of  the  perils  insured 
against.  Barratry,  though  it  properly  signifies  running 
away  with  the  ship,  cztenda  to  any  kind  of  finiod  in 
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l«(«rA«ce.  the  mftster  or  mariners.  Inaurance-againit  detention  of 
princes  does  not  extend  to  sliips  that  are  seized  for  trans- 
gressing the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The  insurers  are  also  liable  for  a  total  loss,  when 
damage  is  snstained,  and  the  remaining  property  aban« 
doned  or  vested  in  the  insurers. 

If  a  ship  be  stranded,  or  taken,  and  kept  bj  the  ene- 
my, or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  seized  for 
the  service*  of  the  government,  the  proprietors  have  a 
right  to  abandon. 

Bat,  if  a  ship  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  be  re- 
taken, or  makes  its  escape,  before  action  against  the 
insurers}  have  the  insured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  must 
they  only  claim  for  the  damages  sustained  as  an  ave* 
rage  loss  ?  There  are  opposite  decisions,  according  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  strong.  When  the 
ship  was  long  detained,  the  goods  perishable,  the  voy- 
age entirely  lost,  or  so  disturbed,  that  the  pnrsuit  of  it 
was  not  worth  the  freight,  or  when  the  damage  ex- 
ceeds half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  been  found 
entitled  to  abandon  $  Goss  against  Withers,  2  Bor- 
row, 683.).  But,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with  lit- 
tle trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  entitled  }  (Hamilton 
against  Mendez,  2  Burrow,  1198.). 

The  insured  cannot  claim,  as  for  «  total  loss,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  when  the  loss  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial  ^  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devolve  the  loss  occasioned  by  bad  markets  on  the  in- 
surers* 

And,  in  all  cases,  the  insured  have  their  option  to 
abandon,  or  not.     They  may  retain  their  property  if 
'  they  please,  and  claim  for  an  average  loss  ^  and  they 
roost  make  their  option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  so  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  less  than  the  freight,  the  insurers  are  accountable  as 
for  a  total  loss. 

The  insurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contribution ;  and  for  par- 
ticular average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or  part 
of  it  destroyed. 

If  the  damage  be  sustained  through  the  fault  of  the 
ship,  the  owners  of  the  goods  may  have  recourse,  either 
against  the  masters  or  insurers  ^  and,  if  the  insurers  be 
charged,  they  stand  in  tbe  place  of  the  owners,  and 
have  recourse  against  the  master. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  insurers  from  being  troubleid 
with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally  sti- 
pulated, that  none  shall  be  charged  under  5  per  cent. 
or  some  other  determined  rate ;  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
fish,  and  like  perishable  goods,  are  warranted  free  from 
average,  unless  general,  or  tbe  ship  be  stranded. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  save  the  ship, 
the  insurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that  de- 
sign, although  the  subject  perish.  Thus,  they  may  be 
charged  with  more  than  tbe  sum  insured. 

In  case  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  sum  insured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices  which  the 
sound  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  destina- 
:  tion.  The  prime  cost  of  the  goods  is  not  considered, 
jior  the  necessity  of  iromtdiate  sale,  iu  consequence  of 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  sell  above 
prime  cost,  the  insurers  are  liable. 

Fourthly^  If  a  ship  be  lost,  and  tbe  crew  saved,  the 
loss  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew* 
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If  damage  he  sustained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  aa  \m 
examination  of  the  subject  damaged,  at  the  ship's  mr*  "* 
rival  \  and  the  cause  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  the  ship  be  stranded,  evidence  must  be  taken  aC 
the  place  where  stranded. 

Documents  «f  loss  mast  be  laid  before  tbe  ander- 
writers,  with  all  convenient  speed  \  and,  if  these  be 
sufficiently  clear,  the  loss  should  be  immediately  settled. 
The  underwriters  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  six  weeks  date  for  their  propi^yons. 

If  a  ship  be  not  heard  of  for  a^l^tain  time,  it  b  pre- 
iomed  lost  \  and  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  the 
sdms  insured,  the  property  being  abandoned  te  them  in 
the  event  of  the  ship's  return.  Six  months  are  allowed 
for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe, «  year  to  America, 
and  two  years  to  the  East  Indies. 

"Bj  tbe  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  ship  be  three 
months  beyond  the  usual  time  of  performing  a  voy^ 
age,  the  underwriters  may  be  desired  to  pay  92  per 
cent,  on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  al> 
lowed  14  months  more,  and  then  they  most  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  ship  insured  against  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  bnt  not 
against  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  oi^  b  presomed  loel 
at  sea.  ^ 

^ifihly^  In  order  that  the  manner  of  settling  loeiei 
may  be  understood,  we  must  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property.  We  mentioned  already,  that  ins»- 
raaces  for  greater  sums  than  the  insured  had  really  at 
stake,  were  contrary  to  law :  but  some  latitude  is  el* 
lowed  in  that  respect  \  for  if  the  owner  were  to  intnre 
DO  more  than  the  exact  value  of  his  property,  be  wonld 
lose  the  premium  of  insurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  be  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  lool.  and  insures  the  same  at  5  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  case  of  loss  ^  then,  if  a  total  loss  bap» 
pen,  he  recovers  98I.  from  the  insurers,  of  which  5U 
being  applied  to  re>place  the  premium,  the  nett  sum 
saved  is  only  93I.  ^  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93I.  and  the  sum  insured  lool.  he  wonld  be  fully  in* 
demnified  for  .the  loss  \  and  his  property,  ia  that  case^ 
is  said  to  be  covered. 

To  find  how  much  should  be  insured  to  cover  any 
sum,  subtract  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abate- 
ment (if  any)  from  lOol.  As  the  remainder  b  to  xooL 
so  is  the  value  to  the  sum  which  covers  it. 

In  case  of  a  total  loss,  if  the  sum  insured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in« 
surers  must  pay  Jt  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what 
covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 
overplus. 

Partial  losses  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  owner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  case  of  a 
total  loss,  unless  he  covers  his  property,  therefore  he 
should  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  loss  in  the  same 
proportion  j  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  insured,  he  is  consi« 
dered  as  insurer  himself,  for  the  part  not  covered,  and 
must  bear  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  loss.  Therefore 
the  value  of  the  property  is  proved,  and  the  sum  requi- 
red to  cover  it  computed.  If  that  sum  be  all  insured, 
the  underwriters  pay  the  whole  damage  %  if  only  part 
be  insured,  they  pay  their  share,  which  is  computed  by 
the  following  rule  :  As  the  sum  which  covers  the  pro- 
perty b  to  the  sum  insured,  so  b  the  whole  damage  to 
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Iimriifite.  tltc  P^rt  for  which  the  losiuren  are  liahle.— -For  exaiDple, 
«  y  f  if  the  value  of  the  property  be  360I.  the  sum  insured 
jooi.  the  premiam  8  per  cenL  and  abatement  2  per 
cent,  then  the  sum  which  thould  be  insured  to  cover 
the  property  is  400I. ;  and,  if  damage  be  sustained  to 
the  extent  of  200L  the  owners  will  recover  1501. 

If  a  voyage  is  insured  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  value  on  the 
homeward  property, ,  and  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  insnre  looi. 
out  and  home,  at  5  per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
2  per  cent,  we  compute  thus  : 

93  :  xoo  r.  L.  106  :  L.  X07  :  10  :  6,  to  be  insured 
outward,  premium  on  L.  107  :  xo  :  6  outwards^  at  5 
per  cent.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  :  93  :  xoo  ::  L.  X05  :  7  :  6  : 
L.  113  :  6s.  to  be  insured  home;  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  :  13:6}  and,  if  the  ship  be  lost  00  the 
homeward  voyage, 

From  the  sura  insured  home  I'*  X13     6     o 

Subtract  the  discount,  a  per  cent.  ^53 

Sum  for  which  the  insurers  are  liable  L.  x  x  z  —     9 
Insurance  out  L.  5     7     6 

Insurance  home  5  '3     3 

XI  —     9 
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Covered  property 

•  XL  IvsUMASCB  agaimi  Fir^.  There  are  several  of- 
fices in  Britain  for  this  purpose,  of  which  the  San  fire- 
oiEce  is  the  most  considerable.  Insarances  are  divided 
into  common,  hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardont,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subject  insured.  When 
the  sum  insared  is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium 
per  cent,  demanded ;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pic- 
tares,  and  gun-powder,  are  not  comprehended.  If  a 
aabject  be  wrong  described,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in- 
sured at  a  lower  pemium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  be- 
nefit of  a  policy  is  transferred,  by  indorsement,  to  tho 
representatives  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  was 
made  j  and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houses  when 
the  insured  changes  bit  habitation.  If  insurance  be 
made  on  the  same  subject  in  different  offices,  it  most  be 
specified,  by  indorsement,  on  the  policy  \  and,  in  case 
of  less,  the  offices  pay  proportionally*  The  insorers 
pay  all  expenees  in  attempting  to  ezttngoish  fire,  or  to 
save  goods,  though  not  snccessfol.  If  the  value  of  a 
subject  be  insured  in  part,  and  damage  he  soataiiied, 
the  insaren  pay  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the 
anm  insored. 

III.  IsauMAKCs  of  Debts.    See  Bottomrt. 

IV.  In  virtue  of  Issumanck  fir  Live$^  when  the 
person  dies,  a  snm  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  the  policy  of  insnrance  wat 
granted.  One  of  the  principal  insurance-officet  of  this 
kind  is  that  of  the  Amicable  Society  for  a  perpetual 
insurance,  kept  in  SerjeantVinn,  Fleet  street,  London. 

This  aeeiety  at  SeijeantVion  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  5I.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay- 
able quartet ly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  ari- 
sing is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs, 
of  aoch  members  as  die  every  year  (  and  this  rendert 
the  dividends  among  the  nominees  in  different  years, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  happened  to  die  in  thoie  f enit«    Bat  thia 
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society  engages  that  the  dividends  shall  not  be  less  thaH  Inisnince. 
X5ol.  to  each  claimant,  though  they  may  be  more. 
None  are  admitted  whose  ages  are  greater  than  45^ 
or  less  than  x  2  \  nor  is  there  any  difference  of  contri- 
bution allowed  on  account  of  difference  of  age.«— This 
society  has  subsisted  ever  since  x  706,  and  its  credit 
and  usefulness  are  well  established.    Its  plan,  however, 
is  liable  to  several  objections.     First,  it  is  evident, 
that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  by 
the  number  of  members  who  die  every  year,  ^s  not  equi- 
table ;  because  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a  member  is 
to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of  hil  contribu- 
tion, but  on  a  contingency;  that  is,  the  number  of 
members  that  shall  happen  to  die  the  same  year  with 
him.     Secondly,  its  requiring  the  atme  payments  from 
all  persons  under  45,  is  also  not  equitable ;  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  person  admitted  at  x  2  ought  not  to  he  more 
than  half  the  payment  of  a  person  admitted  at  45. 
Thirdly,  iu  plan  is  so  narrow,  as  to  confine  its  useful- 
ness too  much.     It  can  be  of  no  service  to  any  person 
whose  age  exceeds  45.     It  is  likewise  by  no  means  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  circnmstances  of  persons  who  want 
to  make  assurances  on  their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  » 
short  term  of  years.     For  example  :  the  true  vklue  of 
the  assurance  of  X50I.  for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a 
person  whose  age  is  39,  may  be  found,  by  the  first  role, 
to  be  nearly  three  guineas  per  annum,  supposing  inte- 
rest at  3  per  cent,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  duration 
of  human  life,  as  they  are  given  in  Dr  Halley^s  Table 
of  Observations.     But  such  an  assurance  could  not  be 
made  in  this  society  without  an  annual  payment  of  5I. 
Neither  is  the  plan  of  this  society  at  all  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  persons  who  want  to  make  assurances 
on  particular  sorvivorships.     For  example  :   a  person 
possessed  of  an  estate  or  salary,  which  must  be  lost  with 
bis  life,  has  a  person  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom  he 
desires  \o  secure  a  sum  of  money  payable  at  bis  death. 
But  he  desires  this  only  as  a  security  against  the  danger 
of  his  dying  first,  and  leaving  a  wifoi  or  a  parent,  with- 
out support.     In  these  circumstances  he  enters  himself 
into  this  society  \  and,  by  an  annual  payment  of  5I.  en- 
titles his  nominee  at  his  death  to  x  50I.     In  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  his  nominee  happens  to  die  \  and  having  then 
lost  the' advantages  he  had  in  view,  he  determines  to 
forfeit  his  former  payments,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
society.    The  right  method,  in  this  case,  would  have 
been  to  have  taken  from  such  a  person  the  true  value  of 
the  sum  assured,  *^  on  the  snpposition  of  non-payment, 
provided  he  should  survive.^'     In  this  way  he  would 
have  chosen  to  contract  with  the  society :  and  had  ha 
done  this,  be  would  have  paid  for  tho  assurance  (snp^ 
posing  interest  at  3  per  cent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his 
nominee  30,  and  the  values  of  lives  as  given  fay  M.  da 
Moivre)  31.  8s.  in  annual  payments,  to  begin  imme- 
diately, and  to  be  continued  diuring  the  joint  duration 
of  his  own  life,  and  the  life  of  hi*  nominee. 

The  Equitable  Society  for  Assurances  on  Lives  and 
Surrivorsbips,  which  meets  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  b 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  kind.  It  was  eata-' 
blished  in  the  year  X762,  in  consequence  of  proposals 
made,  and  lectures  recommending  the  design,  which 
bad  been  read  by  Mr  Dodson,  author  of  the  Mathema- 
tical  Repository.  It  aaanies  any  sums,  or  leveraionaiy 
annuities,  on  any  life  or  lives,  for  any  number  of  yeara, 
as  well  as  for  tM  whole  coatinoance  of  tho  lives  j  and 
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Iatiiran«e.  *"  ^y  meaner  Uiat  may  be  best  aclaptecl  to  tiie  vievw  o€ 
<  ■  ^.  9  the  pevions  assured.  For  instance,  any  persons  who  dt- 
pend  on  inoomes  which  most  be  lost  when  they  dis^  or 
who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  estates,  may,  if  they 
want  to  borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  suffioient 
security,  by  assuring  soch  sums  as  they  want  to  bor- 
row, and  assigning  the  policy.  In  the  same  way  oler- 
^  .  gymen,  and  others  who  hold  places  of  profit,  having 
families  whoso  subsistence  depends  on  the  continuance 
of  their  lives }  such  as  enjov  annoittes  for  the  lives  of 
nthoES }  any  person  entitled  to  an  estate,  legacy,  &c. 
afteB  another  person,  provided  ho  survives }  husbands 
may  provide  annuities  for  their  wives,  if  they  leave 
them  widowa;  parents  may,  by  assuring  the  lives  of 
their  children,  when  infante,  till  they  attain  a  given 
age,  secure  for  them,  should  they  live  till  that  age,  sums 
necessary  for  apprenticeships,  &c«;  persons  apprehensive 
oi,  being  lefc  without  support  in  old  age,  may  here  purchase 
annuities,  if  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of 
the  payment  of  these  till  they  are  g^  or  60  years  of  age. 
In  fine,  there  are  no  kinds  of  assurances  on  lives  and 
sflfvivocships,  which  this  society  does  not  make,  follow- 
ing the  rules  given  by.  the  beat  mathematical  wrilsrs 
on  life  annuitiea,  particularly  Mr  Simson's.  In-  or- 
der to  gain  soch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a  pemm- 
nent  benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  ex- 
pences  of  management,  it  takes  the  advantage  of  mak« 
ing  its  caloulattons  at  sp  low  an  interest  as  3  per  cent, 
and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  andi  values  of  livea* 
in  London^  where,  at  in  all  great  towns,  the  rate  of 
Imman  mortalitv  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in-  common 
among  mankind. 

Thia  society,  finding  in  the  month  of  June  1777, 
that  their  aflairs  were  m  a  flourishing  condition,  came 
to  a  resolution  to  reduce  their  annual  premiums  one- 
tenth  ^  and  they  adopted  new  tables  in  the  year.  178a, 
founded  on  the  probfibilities  of  life  at  Northampton,  in- 
•tead  of  those  which  were  framed  from. the  London  bills 
of  mortality.     It  waa  afterwards   thought  proper  to* 
make  an.  addition,  for  greater  security,  of  15  per  oent. 
to  the  true  value  of  the  assurances,  as  calculated  from 
the  table  of  mortality  at  Northampton*    To  make  a^ 
saitable  recompense  tothe  assured  for  the  payments  they> 
had  formerly  made,  which  had  been  greater  than  the« 
new  rates  required,  an  addition  of  il.  xos»  was  made  te 
tLeir  claims  for  every  premium  they  had  paid.   Then-. 
sfllt  of  this  measure  waf,  that  in  1785  the  businem  06 
tjie  society  waa  nearly  donbled,   the  sums  assured  a- 
monntJiig  to.  720,0001.   In  consequence  of  a  minute  in- 
mstigation,  the  society  took  ofl*  the  1 5  per  cent^  charged' 
o»  premiums  in  178  a,  and  added  il.  per  cent,  mora  to* 
the  aasuiier's.  claims,  for  every  payment  made  before iha 
lai  of  January  1786.     Business  still  inoreasing,  they' 
made  another  addition  of  iJ.  pei"  cent*  in  1791 ;  and  in 
thflusalisequeAt  3Rearai farther  addition  of  2I.  per  cenU  by^ 
which  the  claima  of  such. aa  assured  in.  1770  came  to>be' 
mone.tiian  doubleii  and  those  of  a  prior  date  were*  still 
Uigbor.     By.  such .  integrity  and .  consequent;  increase; of 
Easiness,  the  sums  assnred  amounted,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
oemben  1792,.  to  the  astonisliing  sum  ofr  three milliona 
steUng;  and  exactly  three.years  after^  they  amounted. 
ta»ahoot  one  millioa  more»  • 

Thexatast  of i  assurance,  aa  nsduoed  to  •their  real  v». 
Inea  in  1786^  according  to.  wbicb.  all  business  is  dow^ 
tnmsactcdy  act.  the  foUawing. . 
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The  other  offiees  in  London  for  the  assurances  of  Uvea 
are. 

The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  which  was  em* 
powered  to  assure  lives  by  virtue  of  its  second  charter^ 
bearing  date  the  29tli  of  April  1721 ;  the  Westminster 
Society  was  established  in  X792,  for  assuring  lives  and 
annuities  \  and  the  Pelican  liife  Office  was  instituted  in 
1797,  which  makes  a  new  species  of  assurance,  by  way 
ofendowment  for  daughters,  when  they,  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years. 

Be^IvBUBANCM  is  a  second  contract^  made  by  any  In* 
surer,  to  transfer  the  risk  iie  has  engaged  lor  toionother* 
It  is  in  genial  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II.  c*  37.  bnl  ia 
permilted  to  the  representativea  of  an  insurer  in  case  of 
his  death,  or  hia  assignees  in  ease  of  hta  bankniptcy  \ 
and  it  must  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that  it  is  a 
iosurancok 

INTAGLIOS,  preoiooa  stones^  oq  wliich>  are 
graved  the  heade  of  great  men,  inscriptiona,  and  the 
like ;  such  as.  we  frequently  see  set  in  rings,  seals,  &c^ 
INTEGER,  in  ^VS^nsksc,  a  whole  nnmber,  in  oon- 
tndisttiiction  tea finaction* 

INTEGRAL,  or  Imtegramt,  in  FMoupAii,  ap- 
pellations  given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  smiilar 
nature  with  the  whole :  thus  filings  of  iron  Imve  the 
same  natmno  and  properties  aa  bara  of  iron* 

Bodies  ma^  be  xednoed  into  their  integrant  parts  by 
tritum  or  gnndingf  limation  or  fiUag,  «»lotion,  amaU 
gamation,  &o.    See  Grindiko. 

IufSixoBAL  CalctUma,  in  the  new  analyois,  is  tho  re* 
vena  of:  the  difflSrential  calculus,  and  is.  the  finding  of 
the  integral  from  a  given  differential ;  being  similar  ta 
the  inverse  method  of  fluxions.     See  FliUXiONS. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  AtuUwny^  dcmite  the  com- 
mon Goveiinga  which  invest  the  body  ^  aa  the  coticola^ 
cutis,  Slc    See  Anatomy. 

iNTBGUMfiNT  is  also  extended  to  the  partieolw 
membranea  which  invest  certain  parta  of  the  body  }  aa 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTELLECT,  a  term  used  aiDODff  philooephen,  to 
sigmfy^tbat.facnlty  of  the  soul  usually  called  the  mi* 
derstamdwgk     See  Logic  and  Mxtaphtsics. 

INTENDANT,  one  who  has  the  condMt,  iospec- 
tioni  and>  moaagemeat  of  any^  things    See  Surxiiiic<* 
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Thia  is  a  titia  ftefotnt  among  the  Fiencb :  they 
have  inimdamt^^ti^marme^  wbaaio  offloon  in  the  sea* 

ports^ 
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iataadaot  porU|  whdM  bosineM  it  is  to  take  cftve  A%  oHiotnces 
D        Midi  vegulatioiM  relatiog  to  sea  afioiin  be  obierveil :  m- 

^^^^**  tenJanU  tfihefinanicu^  who  have  the  direotfoo  of  the 
reveooet:  inUndanU  of fnmkweM^  who  ave  apponrted 
bj  the  king  to  take  caie  of  the  adminiftratieii  of  jea- 
ticr,  polieyt  and  finances  in  the  proviooe :  also  inUnd* 
Mis  ofhtMwgM,  ofAmues^  &c 

INTENDMENT,  in  Law^  is  the  intention,  design, 
or  troe  meaning,  of  a  person  or  things  which  ffe<qnent- 
ly  supplies  wh^  is  not  folly  eiptessed  ^  hot  though  the 
intent  of  parties  in  deeds  and  oonCracts  is  mneh  regard- 
ed by  the  law,  jet  it  cannot  take  place  against  the  mles 

of  law* 

iNTfSDHMHT  of  CftmsB  g  this,  in  ease  of  treason 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circomstances,  is  pu- 
nishable in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  pot  in  ezeco- 
tion.  80,  if  a  person  enter  a  house  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  $  also, 
an  assault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
highway  is  made  felony,  and  ponished  with  transporta- 
tion, TjGeo.  IL  c.  21* 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  signifies  to  begin,  or 
oommenee,  an  action  or  process. 

INTENTION,  in  iiedmne,  that  judgment  or  me- 
tbod  of  cnre  which  a  physician  forms  to  himself  from  a 
doe  examination  of  symptoms*  ^ 

Iktektiok,  in  Pfysics^  the  increase  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  any  quality  $  as  heat,  cold,  &e«  by  which  it 
stands  opposed  to  rtmunM^  which  signifies  its  decrease 
or  diminution. 


by  the  tribunes  when  they  inhibited  any  decree  trf  the  lateMi. 
senate  or  law  proposed  to  the  people.  The  general  law 
of  these  intercessions  was,  that  any  magistrate  might 
inhibit  the  acts  of  his  eqnal  or  inferior  \  but  the  tri- 
bunes bad  the  sole  prerogative  of  controlling  the  acts 
of  evenr  other  magistrate,  yet  could  not  be  contndled 
themselves  by  anv. 

INT£IKX8£fOR  (from  inter  and  cedo,  *«  I  go  be- 
tween")! *  person  who  prays,  expostulates,  or  inter- 
cedes, in  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Boman  law,  inter- 
cessor Was  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom  the  governors 
of  provinces  appointed  principally  to  raise  taxes  and 
other  duties. 

lNTsacxs$01L,  is  also  a  term  heretofore  applied  to 
such  bishops  as,  doring  the  vacapey  of  a  see,  admini- 
stered the  bishoprick,  till  a  successor  to  the  deceased 
bishop  had  been  elected.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage calls  these  mterveniorg, 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  ArekHecture,  de- 
notes the  s^ce  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co- 
lurons. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  Amuomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  such  muscles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
between  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censore,  by  wliich 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This  cen- 
sure has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  \  and  in  the  year  1170,  Pope  Alexander  III. 


Imtxmtiok,  in  MetaphysicB^  denotes  an  exertion  of  .  put  all  England  under  an  inteidict,  forbidding  the  der- 


the  intellectual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vi- 
goor  $  when  the  mind  with  earnestness  fixes  its  view  on 
any  idea,  considers  it  on  alUides,  and  will  not  be  called 
off  by  any  solicitation, 

INTERAMNA^  in  Ancient  Get^rofhy^  so  called 
from  its  situation  between  rivers,  or  in  an  island  in  the 
river  Nar  \  a  town  of  the  Cisapennine  Umbria.  Jn- 
teratnnatet  the  people  \  snmameid  Nartee  by  Pliny,  to 
distinffuish  them  from  the  people  of  other  Interamnm. 
Now  Term:  a  town  in  the  pope*8  territoiy  in  Umbria. 
£.  Long.  13.  38.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

Intkramka,  a  town  and  colony  of  the  Volsci  in 
Latiom,  on  the  confines  of  Samninm,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Melpis ;  and  for  distinction 
aake  called  Urinat.    The  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

Iktxramka,  or  InteramniB  Prmtutiahorum  (Ptole* 
my)  \  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Prsetntiaoi,  a  part 
of  the  Picenum.  Now  Teramo^  in  the  Abrozzo  of 
Naples.    £.  Long.  15.  N.  Lat.  4a.  40. 

INTERCALARY,  an  appellation  given  to  the  odd 
day  inserted  in  leap-year ;  which  was  so  called  hwa 
eak,  colore^  **  to  prsolatm,'*  it  being  proclaimed  by  the 
priests  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCATIA,  in  Aneient  Geo^t^y^  a  town  of 
the  Vaccsei  in  the  Hither  Spain.  Here  Scipio  iEmi- 
lianus  slew  a  champion  of  the  barbarians  in  single  com- 
bat; and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking 
the  town.  It  was  situated  to  the  sooth-east  of  Astoria ; 
now  said  to  be  in  ruins. 

INTERCESSION  (tnterceesio),  was  used  in  ancient 
Borne,  for  the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other 
magistsate,  by  which  he  inhibited  the  acts  of  other 
magistrates  y  or  even,  in  case  of  tbe  tribunes,  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate.     Veto  was  tbe  solemn  word  used 


gy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  service,  except  bapti- 
sing of  infants,  taking  confessions,  and  giving  absolution 
to  dying  penitents.  But  this  censure  being  liable  to  the 
ill  consequences  of  promoting  libertinism  and  a  neglect 
of  religion,  the  succeeding  popes  have  very  seldom  made 
use  of  it. 

There  was  also  an  interdict  of  persons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  service. 
Particular  persons  were  also  anciently  interdicted  of 
fire  and  water,  which  signified  a  banishment  for  some 
particular  offence  i  by  their  censure  no  person  was  al- 
lowed to  receive  tbem^  or  allow  them  fire  or  water }  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  necessary  ele- 
ments of  life,  they  were  doubtless  under  a  kind  of  civil 
death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for  the 
loan  or  use  of  other  money. 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
very  much  perplexed  thensselves  and  other  -j^^le  by 
raising  doubts  about  the  legality  of  interest-fn /^  con- 
ectentite.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  indfiat  upon 
what  grounds  this  matter  does  reidly  stand.  *^ 

The  enemies  to  interest  in  g#neral  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  that  and  usury,  holding  any  increase  of 
money  to  be  indefensibly  osurions.  And  this  tbey 
ground  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  tbe  law  of 
Moses  among  the  Jews,  as  also  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Aristotle,  That  money  is  naturally  barren  j  and  to 
make  it  breed  money  ii  preposterous,  end  a  perversion 
of  the  end  of  its  institution,  which  was  only  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increase.  Hence 
the  school-divines  have  branded  the  practice  of  taking 
interest,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  na- 
tural and  revealed  ^  and  the  canon  law  has  proscribed 
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lAterert.  f  the  Uking  an  j  the  leut  increaie  for  the  loan  of  money 
at  a  mortal  sin. 

Bat,  in  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Mosaical  precept  was  clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  mo- 
ral, precept.  It  only  prohibited  the  Jews  from  ta- 
king usory  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  ^  but  in  ex- 
press words  permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a  stranger : 
which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  nsury,  or  m 
reward  for  tbe  use,  for  so  the  word  signifies,  is  not  ma- 
lum  in  se^  since  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  Is- 
raelite was  concerned.  And  as  to  Aristotle^s  reason, 
dedaced  from  the  natural  barrenness  of  money,  the 
same  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houses,  which 
never  breed  bouses  ^  and  twenty  other  things,  which 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
them  to  hire*  And  though  money  was  originally  used 
only  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  jet  the  laws  of  any 
state  may  be  well  jostified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turn- 
ed to  tbe  purposes  of  profit,  if  tbe  convenience  of  so- 
ciety (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented) 
shall  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate 
interest  tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  espe- 
cially in  a  trading  conntry,  will  appear  from  that  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  cannot 
subsist  without  mutual  and  extensive  credit.  Unless 
money  therefore  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  persons  would  care  to  lend  it ;  or 
at  least  the  ease  of  borrowing  at  a  short  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  he  entirely  at  an  end. 
Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkish  superstition  and  ci- 
vil tyranny,  when  interest  was  laid  under  a  total  in- 
terdict, commerce  was  also  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards : 
but  when  men*s  minds  begvn  to  be  more  enlarged,  when 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew 
again  into  credit  \  and  again  introduced  with  itself  its 
inseparable  companion,  the  doctrine  of  loans  upon  in- 
terest. 

And,  really,  considered  abstractedly  from  this  its 
use,  since  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either 
bought  or  hired,  but  -  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
aeems  uo  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompense 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve- 
nience. If  one  borrow  100I.  to  employ  in  a  bene- 
ficial trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  should 
have  a  proportion  of  tbe  gains.  To  demand  an  exor- 
bitant price  is  equally  contrary  to  conscience,  for  the 
loan  of  a.,^orse,  or  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money  :  but  a 
reasonabl^^  equivalent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience 
which  the  <QVfner  may  feel  by  tbe  want  of  it,  and  for 
tlie  hazaisA^of  his  losing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 
in  one  case  than  it  is-in  the  other. '  And  indeed  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 
interest,  introduces  the  very  inconvenience  which  it 
seems  meant  to  remedy.  The  necessity  of  individuals 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  some  pro- 
fit by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders :  and  those 
principally  bad  men,  who  will  break  through  tbe  law, 
and  take  a  profit  \  and  then  will  endeavour  to  indem- 
nify themselves  from  tbe  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus,  while  all  de- 
grees of  profit  were  discountenanced,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  nsury,  and  more  flagrant  instances  of 
oppression,  than  in  modern  times  when  money  may  be 


easily  had  at  a  low  interest.  A  capital  distinction  most  Utciett 
tbctefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitaal 
profit  \  to  tbe  former  of  which  we  usually  give  t)ie 
name  of  tnteretif  to  the  latter  the  truly  odious  i^pella- 
tion  of  usury:  the  former 'is  necessary  in  every  civil 
state )  if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well  regulated  society .-i* 
For,  as  the  whore  of  this  matter  is  well  snoMned  up  by 
Grotius,  **  if  the  compensation  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
want  felt,  by  the  loan,  its  allowance  is  neither  repug- 
nant to  the  revealed  nor  to  the  natural  law  :  but  if  ic 
exceeds  those  bounds,  it  is  then  oppressive  usury ;  and 
though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they 
never  can  make  it  just.*' 

We  see,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in- 
terest, for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circum* 
stances  j  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  tbe 
present,  and  the  hazard  of  losing  it  entirely.  The  in- 
convenience to  individnal  lenders  can  never  be  estima- 
ted by  laws  ;  the  rate  therefore  of  general  interest  most 
depend  upon  the  usual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
results  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  specie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom  :  for,  tbe  more  specie  there,  it 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  superfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
siness of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
In  every  nation,  or  public  community,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  thus  necessary  ;  which  a  person  well 
skilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exactly  as  a  private  banker  can  tbe  demand  for  run- 
ning cash  in  his  own, shop:  all  above  this  necessary 
quantity  may  be  spared,  or  lent,  without  nvch  incon- 
venience to  the  respective  lenders  i  and  the  greater  this 
national  superfluity  is,  the  more  numerous  will  be  tbe 
lenders,  and  the  lower  ooght  the  rate  of  the  national 
interest  to  be }  but  where  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare« 
ly  enough,  cireulating  cash  to  answer  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  public,  interest  will  be  proportionably  high  \ 
for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  snbnut  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  also  the  hazard  of  an  entire  loss  has  its  weight  in 
the  regulation  of  interest :  hence,  tbe  better  the  secu- 
rity, the  lower  will  the  interest  be  \  the  rate  of  interest 
being  generally  in  a  compound  rat§Of  formed  out  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
were  no  inconvenience,  there  should  be  no  interest  but 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  hazard ',  so,  if  there  were  na 
hazardy  there  ought  to  be  no  interest,  save  only  what 
arises  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  ThuS| 
if  the  quantity  of  specie  in  a  nation  be  such,  that  the 
general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu** 
ted  to  amount  to  three  per  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  personal  secn^ 
rity  at  five  per  cent,  i^llowing  two  for  the  hazard  run  ; 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  security,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  less  ^ 
but  he  will  lend  it  to  the  state,  on  the  maintenance  of 
which  all  his  property  depends,  at  three  per  cent,  the 
hazard  being  none  at  aH. 

But  sometimes  the  hazard  may  be  greater  than  the 
rate  of  interest  allowed  by  law  will  compensate.  And 
this  gives  rise  to  the  practice,  i.  Of  bottomry,  or  re* 
spwdcntia*  2.  Of  policies  of  insurance.  See  Box- 
TOMRT,  and  Insurakce.  , 
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Upon  tho  two  priQciplef  of  inconvenience  and  hn- 
zard,  compared  together,  different  nations  have  at  dif« 
ferent  timet  attahlbhed  different  rates  of  interest.  The 
Bomans  at  one  time  allowed  centissittkB^  one  per  cent, 
monthlyt  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  tar  be  taken 
for  common  loans :  but  Justinian  reduced  it  to  trtenteSf 
or  ono- third  of  the  fu  or  ctntisnnug^  that  is  four  per 
cent.  \  bnt  allowed  higher  interest  ta  be  taken  of  mer* 
chants,  becanse  there  the  hazard  was  greater.  80  too 
Grotins  informs  ns,  that  in  Holland  the  rate  of  interest 
was  then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  bnt  twelve 
to  merchants.  Oor  law  establishes  one  standard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  security  itself  is  not  pnt  in 
jeopardy  %  lest,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  should  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  usury ;  leaving  specific  hazards  to  be  provid- 
ed against  by  specific  insurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
retpondentia  or  bottomry.  Bnt  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
interest,  it  has  varied  and  decreased  for  200  years  past, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  kingdom  has 
increased  by  accessions  of  trade,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  statute  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  confined  interest  to  ten 
per  cent,  and  so  did  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  But,  as 
through  the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  com* 
merce,  the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  ^  so,  under  her 
successor,  the  statute  %l  Jac.  I.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to 
eight  per  cent.  \  as  did  the  statute  X2  Car.  XI.  c  13.  to 
six  'y  and  lastly,  by  the  statute  X2  Ann.  stat  2.  c.  x6.  it 
was  brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now 
the  extremity  of  legal  interest  that  can  be  taken*  But 
yet,  if  a  contract  which  carries  interest  be  made  in  a 
foreign  country,  our  courts  will  direct  the  payment  of 
interest  according  to  the  law  of  that  country  in  which 
the  contract  was  made.  Thus  Irish,  American,  Turk* 
ish,  and  Indian  interest,  have  been  allowed  in  our  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  I2  per  cent.  For  the  modera- 
tion or  exorbitance  of  interest  depends  upon  local  cir- 
cumstances \  and  the  refusal  to  enforce  such  contracts 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  foreign  trade.  And,  by  stat. 
14  Geo.  lU.  c.  79.  all  mortgages  and  other  securi- 
ties upon  estates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  six  per  cent, 
shall  be  legal ;  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  :  unless  the  money  lent  shall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge ; 
in  which  case  also,  to  prevent  usurious  contracts  at 
home  under  colour  of  such  foreign  securities,  the  bor- 
rower shall  forfeit  treble  the  sum  so  borrowed.  See 
the  article  Interest  in  the  Supflement  ;  and  for  the 
method  of  computing  interest,  see  Arithmetic,  sect. 
Lr.  p.  64P,  and  Algebra,  sect.  xx.  p.  658. 

INT£RJ£CTION,  in  Grammar^  an  indeclinable 
part  of  speech,  signifying  some  passion  or  emotion  of 
the  mind.    See  Grammar. 

INT£RIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or  kind 
of  confession  of  the  articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
the  Protestants  after  Luther's  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces  \  so  called 
because  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (mean 
time)  till  a  general  council  should  have  decided  all 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Protestants  and  Roma- 
nists. Jt  retained  most  of  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Bomanists,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 
was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  the  laity 


under  both  kinds.  Most  of  the  Protestants  rejected  it. 
There  were  two  other  interims  \  one  of  Leipsic,  tho 
other  of  Franconia. 

INT£RLOCUTOR,  in  ScoU  Law,  is  the  decision 
or  judgment  of  a  court  before  the  final  decree  is  passed 
and  extracted. 

INT£RLOCUTORY  decree,  in  English  Law. 
In  a  suit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  fact  be  strongly 
controverted,  the  fact  is  usually  directed  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  at  the  assizes, 
upon  a  feigned  issue.  If  a  question  of  mere  law  arises 
in  the  course  of  a  cause,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon  a  case  stated  for  that 
purpose.  In  such  eases,  interlocutory  decrees  or  or- 
ders are  made. 

Interlocutory  fwigments  are  such  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  cause,  upon  some  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  which  is  not  intermediate,  and  does  not  final- 
ly determine  or  complete  the  suit.  But  the  inter- 
locutory judgments  most  usually  spoken  of,  are  those 
incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff is  established,  but  the  quanium  of  damages  sustain- ' 
ed  by  him  is  not  ascertained,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  jury.  In  such  a  case  a  writ  of  inquiry  issues  to  the 
sheriff,  who  summons  a  jury,  inquires  of  the  damages, 
and  returns  to  the  court  the  inquisition  so  taken,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff^s  attorney  taxes  costs,  and  signs  final 
judgment. 

Interlocutory  Order^  that  which,  decides  not  the 
cause,  but  only  settles  some  intervening  matter  relating 
to  the  cause.  As  wheite  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injunction,  to  quit  posses* 
sion  till  the  hearing  of  the  cause  \  this  order,  not  be** 
ingfinal,  is  called  inUriocutory* 

INT£RL0P£RS,  are  properly  those  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
corporation  lawfully  established,  by  dealing  in  the  same 
way. 

INTERLUD;E,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  to  amuse  the  spec- 
tators while  the  actors  take  breath  and  shift  their  dress, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  scenes  and  decora- 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  sung  the  inter- 
ludes, to  show  the  intervals  between  the  acts. 

Interludes,  among  us,  usually  consist  of  songs,  dances, 
feats  of  activity,  concerts  of  music,  &c. 

Aristotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  in- 
terludes should  consist  of  songs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama :  but  since  the  chorud  has  been  laid 
down,  dancers,  buffoons,  &c.  ordinarily  furnish  the  in- 
terlndes. 

INTERMENT,  the  act  of  interring,  i.  e.  burying 
or  laying  a  deceased  person  in  the  ground. 

Aristotle  asserted,  that  it  was  more  just  to  assist  the 
dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  does 
not  forget  amongst  other  parts  of  justice,  that  which 
concerns  the  dead.  Cicero  establishes  three  kinds  of 
justice^  the  first  respects  the  gods,  the  second  the 
manes  or  dead,  and  the  third  men.  These  princi- 
ples seem  to  be  drawn  from  nature  \  and  they  appear 
at  least  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  society,  since 
at  all  times  clviiized  nations  have  taken  care  to  bury 
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latermenf.  t4iett  dead,  and  to  pay  their  latt  retpeets  to  them.    See 
■■■ .'»'  -I'  Burial. 

We  find  ID  history  Heveral  traces  of  the  respect  which 
.  the  IndianUt  the  Ef^ptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertain- 
.  ed  for  the  dead.    The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies 
ffith  myrrh,  aloes^  honey,  sal),  wax,  bitumen,  and  re- 
>  sinoas  gams  j  they  dried  them  also  with  the  smoke  of 
the  fir  and  the  pine  tree.    The  Egyptians  preserved 
theirs  with  the  reain  of  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  spices, 
and  with  salt.     These  people  often  kept  sach  mam- 
mies, or  at  least  their  effigies,  !n  their  houses  ;  and  at 
grand  entertainments  they  were  introduced,  that  by  re* 
citing  the  great  actions  of  their  ancestors  they  might 
be  letter  excited  to  ▼irtne.    See  Funeral  Rites, 

The  Greeks,  at  first,  had  probably  not  the  same  ve* 

neration  for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.     Empedocles, 

therefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  restored  to 

life  Ponthia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentnm,  who  was  abont 

•  DisfMMt  to  be  interred*.    Bat  this  people,  in  proportion  as  they 

Laertiui  ifegrew  civilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived 

F«to«#Mi^the  necessity  of  establishing  laws  for  the  protection  of 

iSto^'**  dead. 

1^  Y^/*       At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  person  should 

be  interred  before  tbo  third  dayj  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take 
place  till  the  sixth  to  seventh.  When  a  man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  last,  his  body  was  generally  washed 
y  by  his  nearest  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 

wine.  They  afterw^irds  aoointed  it  with  oil ;  and  cor 
vered  it  with  a  dress  commonly  made  of  fine  linen, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  dress 
was  white  at  Messing,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  body  was  surrounded  with  olive  leaves. 
The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en- 
try of  the  house,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obsequies  with  which 
Alexander  bonoared  Hephestion,  tjie  body  was  not 
bamed  until  the  tenth  dav. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
as  little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Aoilius  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  vr^a 
supposed  to  be  dead ',  be  was  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile ;  the  fire  was  lighted  up  y  and  though  h^ 
cried  out  he  was  still  alive,  he  perished  for  want  of 
speedy  assistance*  The  prsetor  Lamia  met  with  the 
same  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  prsetor,  was  sa- 
ved from  the  funeral  pile.  Asclepiades  a  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  timo  of  Pompey  the  Great,  about 
one  huqdred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  returning  from  his  country-house,  observed  near 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  ajod  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  in  mourninff  assisting  at  a  funeral, 
apd  showing  every  exterior  sign  of  the  deepest  grief. 
Having  asked  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  concourse, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ;  and  imagiping  that  he  perceived 
signs  of  life  in  it,  he  ordered  the  bystanders  to  take 
away  theflambeaox,  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  to  pull 
down  the  funeral  pile.  A  kind  of  murmur  on  this  a* 
rose  throughput  the  whole  company.  Some  said  that 
they  outfit  to  believe  the  physician,  while  others  turn- 
ed both  him  and  his  profession  into  ridioale.  The  rela- 
tion, however,  yielded  at  length  to  the  remonstrances 
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of  Asclepiades;  they  consented  to  def<^  the  obseqnies  lateraieDt. 
for  a  little ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  restoratieo  of 
the  pretended  dead  person  to  life.  It  appears  that 
these  examples,  and  several  others  of  the  like  nature, 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to 
enact  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  sufficient  time  for  mourn- 
ing, the  nearest  relation  generally  closed  the  eyes  of 
the  deceased ;  and  the  body  was  hathod  with  warm 
water,  either  to  render  it  fitter  for  being  anointed  with 
oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might 
remain  suspended  without  manifesting  itself.  Proofs 
were  afterwards  made,  to  discover  whether  the  person 
was  really  dead,  whieh  were  often  repeated  during  the 
time  that  the  body  remained  exposed  ;  for  there  were 
persons  appointed  to  visit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their 
situation.  On  the  second  day,  after  the  body  had  been 
washed  a  second  time,  it  was  anointed  with  oil  and 
balm.  Luxury  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  choice 
of  foreign  perfumes  for  this  purpose,  that  nnder  the 
consulship  of  Licinios  Crassus  and  Jolins  Cswar,  the 
senate  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  used  except  such 
as  were  the  production  of  Italy.  On  the  third  day 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con- 
dition. The  robe  called  the  prsctexta  was  pat  npon 
magistrates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  oonsuls )  for  con- 
querors, who  had  merited  triumphal  honoura,  this 
robe  was  of  gold  tissue*  For  other  Romans  it  was 
white,  and  black  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 
These  dresses  were  often  prepared  at  a  distance,  by 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  persons  still  In  life.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  and 
exposed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  with  the  visage 
turned  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet  near  the 
door  I  in  this  situation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week.  Near  the  couch  were  lighted  wax-tapers,  a 
small  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  vessel 
full  of  water  for  purification,  with  which  those  who 
approached  the  body  besprinkled  themselves.  An  old 
man-,  belonging  to  those  who  furnished  every  thinj^ 
necessary  for  funerals/  sat  near  the  deceased,  with  some 
domestics  clothed  in  black.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  }  but  to  prevent  the  body 
from  corrupting  before  that  time,  salt,  wax,  the  Resi- 
nous gum  of  the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp* 
sum,  lime,  asphaltes  or  bitumen  of  Jndea,  and  seve- 
ral other  substances,  were  employed.  The  body  was 
carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unless 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  disease  had  rendered  it 
loathsome  and  disgusting.  In  such  a  case  a  mask  Iran 
used,  made  of  a  kind  of  plaster;  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  expression  oi  Junera  larvata^  used  in  some  of 
the  ancient  authors.  This  was  the  last  method  of 
concealment  which  Nero  made  use  of,  after  having 
caused  Germanicus  to  be  poisoned  :  for  the  effect  of 
the  poison  had  become  very  sensible  by  livid  spotis 
and  the  blackness  of  the  body ;  but  a  shower  of  rain 
happeoiog  to  fall,  it  washed  the  plaster  entirely  away, 
and  thus  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  discover- 
ed. 

The  Tdrks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accustomed  to 
wash  the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interment  \  and 
as  their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the 
body  escapes  the  attention  of  tbo^e  who  assist  at  such 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  easily  perceive  whether 
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iBtcrueni.  oDtt  be  really  deftd  or  alive,  by  evaminiDg,  anoog 
other  saetho^s  of  proof,  whether  the  gpkincUr  am  has 
loot  lie  power  of  cotttraotlon*  If  this  muscle  remains 
aiill  contracted,  thej  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour  to 
rceal  it  to  life^;  otherwise,  after  having  washed  it  with 
fvater  and-  soap,  they  wipe  it  with  linen  cloths,  wash 
is  again  with  reevsieatcr  and  aromatic  substances,  co- 
ver it  wsth  a  rich  dre^s,  put  upon  its  head  a  cap  oma- 
nisBled  with  flowers^  and  extend  it  upon  a  earpet 
placed  in  the  vestibnle  or  ball  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bouse. 

lo  the  primitive  church  the  dead  were  washed  and 
then  aaointed ;  the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen, 
oc  dothed  in  a  dtess  of  more,  or  less  value  according 
tedicnmstanees,  and  \t  waa  not  interred  until  after 
bein^expeesd  and  kepi  some  days  in  the  house*  The 
custom  of  elocbiag:  the  dead  is  preserved  in  Franne  eii» 
Ij  fin*  ptances  and  ecclesiastics. 

Iff  othan  countries,,  mom- or-  less  care  is  taken  to  pro- 
vent  snddea;  interments.  At  Geneva^  tliere  are.  penile 
appointed;  tx»  inspect  all  dead  bodies..  Tlieir  duty  con- 
sists in  emmining  whether  the  person  be  really  dead, 
and  whether  one  died  natunally  or  by  violence.  la  the- 
norths  a^feoll  as  at  Genoa^  it  is  usual  not  to  bury  the 
dead*  tilll  three  days*  have  expired*  In  Holland,  people 
caiay  their  precautions  much  farther,  and  delay  the  fu« 
nerals  Uager;  And  in  England  bodies  generally  re* 
main.'  unburied  three  or  fonr  days* 

Pramatum  IvimBMnvr.  Notwithstanding  the*  ens* 
tome  ahoae  leoiledi)  still,  in  many  places,  and  on  ma* 
ny  oooasianaimall  places^  too  muoh  preoipitation  at- 
tends thia  laat>  offioe  \.  or  if. not  pvecipitationi.  a  neglect 
of  due  precautions  in  regards  to  the  body.  In  general,. 
indeed^  the  mosti  improper  treatment  thst  can  be  ima- 
gined ie  adopted^  and  many  a  person  made  to  descend 
tnto'tbe  grave  before  be  baa  sighed  bis  last  breath.  The 
historieain^aitad  byj  Hildamis^  by  Gamerarios^  by  Hor^ 
stins^  .by  BliaesvbinSf  in*  histSomninm  Seipionis,  by  Blata 
in  hutRopeblid^  fay  Valeriua  Maximus,  and  by  argreat 
roaoy.  modtei-  authors,  leave  us  no  donU  respectingrthe 
daag/Braof:sneh^misGonductor  precipitation.  It  must 
appear  ast^iiUng  that  the  attention,  of  mankind  has 
been  after  all  so  little  roused  by  an  idea  the  most  ter- 
rible that  can  be  conceiined  on  this  side  of  eternity.  If 
nature  recoils  from  .the  idea  of  death,,  with  what  hor« 
rer  must' she  start  at.  the  thought  of. death  aaticipated^ 
preoipitatcd  by  inattention— a  return  of  life  in  dackacss, 
distraction,  aod\  despain^tben;  death  repeated-  imder 
agonies. unspeakable !  To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  ooffin  ! 
Thcbnunican  soaroe  sustain  tbaiiefleotton  in  4>ur.  cool- 
est safest  .moments* 

'  Ataeording  to •  present  usage,  as  soon  as  tbe.sem* 
bianco  of  deaths  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  sick  is 
deserted  fay  friends^  relatives,  and  physicians  \  and  the 
apparently  dead^  though  frequently  living,  bodyi  ia 
ceoMsitted  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and.  on^ 
feeling>nursri  whose  osre  extends  no  farther  than  lay- 
ing the.  limbs  straight,  and  securing  her  accustomed 
peff%Disiles.  Tbe  bed*clothes  are  inMnediatelyreraeved, 
andJthn  body  is  ^xpooed  >  to  the  jur.  This^  wlien  cold, 
most  eatingnish  any  spark  of  life  that  may*  remain, 
tmL  wUcbi  by>a  diftorent. treatment,  might  have  been 
kindled  into*  a  flame }  or  it  may  only  contiaae  toreprrss- 
it^.and:the  unhappy  person  afterwards  revive  amidst' 
tiw  horron  of  the  tomb* 
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The  difference  between  the  end  of  a  Week  life  and  laUrmeat. 
the  commencement  of  death,  is  so  small^  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  signs  of  tipe  latter  is  so  weU  established 
bolb  by  ancient  and  modem  authors  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  that  important  objeot,  that  we  can 
searcely  suppose  undertakers  capable  of  distingaisbing 
an  apparent  from  a  real  death.  Animals  which  sleep 
during  winter  show  no  signs  of  life  \  in  this  ease,  circu* 
latiou  is  only  suspended  :  hot  were  it  annihilated,  the 
vital  spirit  does  not  so  easily  lose  its  action  as  the  other 
fluids  of  the  body  f  and  the  principle  of  life,  which 
long  survives  the  appearance  of  death,  may  re-«nimate 
'  a  body  in  which  the  action  of  all  the  orgsns  seems  to 
be  at  an.  end.  *  But  how  diflicult  is  it  to  determine 
whether  this  principle  may  not  he  revived  ?  It  has 
been  found,  impossible  to  lecal  to  life  some  animals  suf- 
focated'  by  mephitic  vnpeors,  though  they  appeared 
less  aflbcted  than  others  who  have  revived.  Coldness, 
heaviness  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid  colour,  with  a 
yellownesa  in  tlie- visage,  are  all  very  uncertaioi  signs : 
Itfr  Zimmerman  observed  them  all  upon  the  body  of  a 
criminal^  who  fainted  through  the  dread  of  that  pu^ 
nishment  wbioh  behad  merited*  He  was  shaken^  drag- 
ged about,  and  turned  in  the  same  manner  as  dead  bo- 
dies are,,  without  the  least  signs  of  resistance ;  audi  yet 
at  the  end  of  24  honn  be  Has  itoaUcd' to  life  by  means 
of  volatile  alkali. 

A  director  of  the  coach-office  at  Dijon,  named  Co* 
Unet^  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this 
event' was  spread  through  the  whole  city.  One  of  his 
friends^  who  waa  desirous  of  seeing  him  at  thenioment 
when  he  was  about  to  be  buried,  having  looked  at  him 
for  a  oonsidersble  time,  thought  he  p^iveived  some  re* 
mains  of  sensibility  in  the  muscles  of  the  face.  He 
therefore  made  an  attempt  to '  bring  Uim  to  life  by  spi* 
ritoous  liquors^  iu' which  ho  succeeded^  and  this  direc- 
tor  enjoyed  afterwards  for  a  long  time  that  life  which 
he  owed  tohia  friend.  This  remarkable  oircumstaote  > 
was  much  like  those,  of  Empedoolea  and  Aeolcpiades* 
These  instances  would  perhaps  be  more  frequent,  were 
men  of  skill  and  abilities  called  in  cases  of  sudden  death, 
in.  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  *de- 
ceived  by  false  appearances* 

A  man  may  fsJl  into  a  syncope,  and  may  remain  in 
that  conditioni  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
situation  bavm been  known  to  come  to  life  when  depo- 
sited among:  the  dead.    Ahoy*  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital atCassel  appealed  tcp have  breathed  his  last :  he 
was  carried  into  tbe  hall  where  the  dead  were  exposed, 
and iwas: wrapped  op  inn^piece  of  canvas.    S^me  time 
after,  recovering  froH»  bis  lethargy,  he  recollected  the  . 
place  in  which  he  had  been  deposited,  smI  crawling 
towards^  the.  deer  knedBcd  agaiast  it  with  his  foot. 
This  noise  was  loekily  heard  1^  the  oentinel,  who  seen 
perceiving  the:  motion  of- the  camras  called  for  assist- 
ance*    Thte  yontfa  was  immediately  cenveyed  t6  a 
worm' bedy  and  soon  >  perfectly  recovered.     Hiid  his 
body  been  loonfined.  by  dose  buidages.  or  -  ligatures,  be 
woold^not  have  been  able^  in  all  probkbiKty,  to  meke 
hinvelf  be  heard:  his<  unavailing  efforts  wouM  have 
nmda  bSm  again  fall  into  n  tyncopt^  and  he  would  baye 
been  tbus  buried  alivn*  • . 

"We  musttnet  henstenishNi  thatttbesertanlsof  an 
bospitai:shoald  take-'W^ynoope  for  a  real  death,  since 
even  thfe  most  enlightened  people  hnve  faNen  into  errors 
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IiiteifKent.  of  the  same  kind«     Dr  John  Scbmid  relates,  that  a 
young  girl,  seven  yean  of  age,  after  being  afflicted  for 
some  weeks  with  a  violent  congb,  was  all  of  a  sadden 
freed  from  this  trooblesome  malady,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  perfect  bealtb.     But  some  days  after,  while  play- 
ing with  her  companions,  this  child  fell  down  in  an  in* 
stant  as  if  struck  by  lightning.      A  death-like  pale- 
ness was  diffused  over  her  face  and  arms ;  she  had  no 
apparent  pulse,  her  temples  were  sunk,  and  she  showed 
no  signs  of  sensation  when  shaken  or  pinched.    A  p{iy* 
stciao,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and  pressing  re- 
quest of  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any 
hopes,  to'recal  her  to  life ;  and  at  length,  after  several 
vain  efforts,  he  made  the  soles  of  her  feet  be  smartly 
rubbed  with  a  brush  dipped  in  strong  pickle.     At  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  she  was  observed  to 
sigh :  she  was  then  made  to  swallow  some  spirituous 
liquor  >  and  she  was  soon  aftei^  restored  to  li^,  much 
to  the  joy  of  her  disconsolate  parents.-— A  certain  man 
having  undertaken  a  journey,  in  order  to  see  his  bro- 
ther, on  his  arrival  at  his  house  found  him  dead.    This 
news  affected  him  so  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  most 
dreadful  syncope,  and  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  like  situation.     After  the  usual  means  had  been 
employed  to  recal  htm  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
body  should  be  dissected,  to  discover  the  cause  of  so 
sudden  a  death  }  but  the  supposed  dead  person  over- 
hearing this  proposal,  opened  his  eyes,  started  up,  and 
immediately  betook  himself  to  his   heels.— Cardinal 
Espinola,  prime  minister  to  Philip  II.  was  not  so  for* 
tunate  }  for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houssai,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knife  with  which 
he  was  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.    In  short, 
almost  every  one  knows  that  Vesalius,  the  father  of . 
anatomy,  having  been  sent  fo^  to  open  a  woman  sub- 
ject to  hysterics,  who*  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  he  per- 
ceived on  making  the  first  incision,  by  her  motion  and 
cries,  that  she  was  still  alive  ^  that  this  circumstance 
rendered  him  se  odious,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly }  and 
that  he  was  so  much  affected  by  it,  that  he  died  soon 
after.-^On  this  occasion,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  an 
event  more  recent,  but  no  less  melancholy.     The  abb£ 
Prevost,  so  well  known  by  his  writings  and  the  singu- 
larities of  his  life,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy, 
in  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d  of  October  1763. 
His  body  was  carried  to  the  nearest  village,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  were  proceeding  to  open  it,  when  % 
cry  which  be  sent  forth  affrightened  all  the  assistants, 
and  oonviuced  the  surgeon  that  the  abb^  was  not  dead  j 
but  it  was  too  late  to  save  him,  as  he  bad  already  re- 
ceived the  mortal  wound. 

Even  in  old  age,  when  life  seems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually drawing  to  a  close,  the  appearances  of  death  are 
often  fallacious.  A  lady  in  Cornwall,  more  than  80 
years  of  *ge,  whohad  been  a  considerable  time  decli- 
ning, took  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  seemingly  ex- 
pired in  the  morning.  As  she  bad  often  desired  not  to 
be  buried  till  she  hmd  been  two  days  dead,  her  request 
wju  to  have  been  regularly  complied  with  by  her  rela- 
tions. All  that  saw  her  looked  upon  her  as  dead,  and 
the  report  was  current  through  tho  whole  place  ;  nay, 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  actually  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  island  of  Scilly  that  she  was  deceased.  But  one 
of  those  who  were  p*yiog  the  last  kind  office  of  huma- 
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nity  to  her  remains,  perceived  some  warmth  about  the  lAteraient* 
middle  of  the  back  ;  and  acquainting  her  friends  with 
it,  they  applied  a  mirror  to  her  mouth  :  but,  after  re- 
peated trials,  could  not  observe  it  in  the  least  stain- 
ed }  her  under  jaw  was  likewise  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrase  is  \  and,  in  short,  she  had  every  appearance  of 
a  dead  person.  All  this  time  she' had  not  been  stripped 
or  dressed ;  but  the  windows  were  opened,  as  is  usual  in 
the  chambers  of  the  deceased.  In  the  evening  the  heat 
seemed  to  increase,  and  at  length  she  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

In  short,  not  only  the  ordinary  signs  are  very  uncer- 
tain, but  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  stifliiess  of  the 
limbs,  which  may  be  convulsive }  of  tho  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  same 
cause  I  of  putrefaction,  which  may  equally  attack  some 
parts  of  a  living  body  j  and  of  several  ethers.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  these  signs,  pro- 
poses a  new  one,  which  he  considers  as  infidltble.  **  If 
the  person  (says  he)  be  still  in  life,  the  month  will  im^ 
mediately  shut  of  itself,  because  the  contraction  of  tho 
muscles  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability.*' 
The  jaw,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a  man  may  not  be  dead.  Life  is  preserved  a 
long  time  in  the  passage  of  the  intestines.  The  sign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Fotbergill  appears  to  deserve  more 
attention  :  *'  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  (says  this 
physician)  passes  freely  through  all  the  alimentary 
channel,  it  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  internal  sphincters  is  destroyed,  and  con- 
sequently that  life  is  at  an  end.*'  These  signs,  which 
deserve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  are  doubt- 
less not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  a  person  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  so,  has,  in  all  oonntries 
where  bodies  have  been  intenred  too  precipitately,  ren* 
dercd  it  necessary  for  the  law  to  assist  humanity.    Of 
several  regulations  made  on  this  subject,  we  shall  quote 
only  a  few  of  the  most  recent ;  such  as  those  of  Arras 
in  1772;  of  Mantua  in  17749  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany  in  1775^  of  the  senechanss6e  of  Sivrai,  in 
Poitou,  in  1777$  and  of  the  parliament  of  Metz  in 
the  same  year.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  rest,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  relate  only  that  of  Tuscany.  By  this  edict, 
the  grand  duke  forbids  the  precipitate  interment  of 
persons  who  die  suddenly.     He  orders  the  magistrates 
of  health  to  be  informed,  that  physicians  and  surgeons 
may  examine  the  body  }  that  they  may  use  every  en* 
deavour  to  recal  it  to  life,  if  possible,  or  to  discover  the 
cause  of  its  death }  and  that  they  shall  make  a  report 
of  their  procedure  to  a  certain  tribunal.    On  this  oc- 
c^ion,  the  magistrate  of  health  orders  the  dead  not  to 
be  covered  until  the  moment  they  are  about  to  be  bu- 
ried, except  so  far  as  decency  requires}  observmg  al- 
ways that  the  body  be  not  closely  confined,  and  thftt 
nothing  may  compress  the  jugular  veins  and  the  caro- 
tid arteries.    He  forbids  people  to  be  intenred  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  method  ^  and  requires  that  the  arms 
and  the  hands  should  be  left  extended,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  folded  or  placed  cross-wise  upon  the 
breast.     He  forbids,  above  all,  to  press  the  jaws  one 
against  the  other ;  or  to  fill  the  mouth  and  nostrils  with 
cotton,  or  other  stuffing.    Lastly,  he  recommends  not 
to  cover  the  visage  with  any  kind  of  cloth  until  the 
body  is  deposited  in  its  coffin. 

We 
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•Aierwtvt.     ^®  thaH  condole  this  article  tiy  tobjoiniagy  6mm 

I        Or  Hawee**  Address  to  the  PubUe  on  this  subject,  a  few 

[•tei-poTs-  of  the  eases  in  which  this  fallacious  appearance  of  death 

^^"*      is  most  likely  to  hsppen,  together  with  the  respeotive 

modes  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apoplectic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  those  arising 
fVora  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  also  when 
opinm  or  spirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a  qnantity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  reality.  In  these  eases,  the  means  recommended 
bv  the  Humane  Soaety  for  ike  Recovery  of  Drowned 
Persons  should  be  persevered  in  for  several  hours  \  and 
bleeding,  which  in  similar  circumstances  has  sometimes 
proved  pernicious,  should  be  used  with  great  caution. 
(See  the  article  Drowning).  In  the  two  latter  in* 
stances  it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a  view  of  conn- 
teracting  the  soporific  effects  of  opium  and  spirits,  to 
convey  into  the  stomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  solution 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excitn 
vomiting. 

From  the  nnmber  of  children  carried  oflP  by  con« 
vttlsions,  and  the  certainty  arising  from  undoubted 
fiscts,  that  some  who  have  in  appearance  died  from  that 
cause  have  been  recovered  $  there  is  the  greatest  rea- 
son for  concluding,  that  many,  in  consequence  of  thia 
disease,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead ;  and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  neglecting  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltless  eae« 
cotioner  of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the  com- 
mission  of  such  dreadful  mistakes,  no  child,  whose  life 
has  been  sppsrently  extinguished  by  convalsioiw,  should 
be  consigned  to  the  grave  tiU  the  means  of  recovory 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  &c  have  been  tried  j 
and,  if  possible,  under  the  direction  of  some  skilful  pnic* 
titioner  of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  eircom- 
stances  shall  require. 

When  fevers  arise  in  weak  habits,  or  when  tbe  core 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of 
depletion,  the  conseqnent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  sometimes  sinks  into  a  state  wbieh 
bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  it  has  too  of^en  deceived  tile  bystand- 
ers, and  induced  them  to  send  for  the  undertaker  when 
they  should  have  had  recourse  to  the  succours  of  medi- 
cine. In  such  cases,  volatiles,  emsi  de  luce  for  exano^e, 
should,  be  applied  to  the  nose,  rubbed  on  the  temples, 
and  sprinkled  often  about  the  bed  \  hot  flannels,  moist* 
ened  with  a  strong  solution  of  camphorated  spirit,  may 
likewise  be  applied  over  the  breast,  and  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  able 
to  swallow,  a  teaspoon  fill  of  the  strongest  oordial  should 
be  given  every  five  minutes. 

The  same  methods  may  also  be  used  with  propriety 
in  the  smallpox  when  the  pustules  sink,  and  death  ap- 
parently evsoes ;  and  likewise  in  any  other  acute  dis* 
eases,  when  the  vital  functions  are  sospended  from  a  si- 
milar ease. 

INTERMITTENT,  or  Int£Rmittik<;,  Fever; 
such  fevers  as  go  off  and  soon  return  again,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  continual.  fUt  MediciK£ 
Index, 

INTEHPOLATION,  among  critics,  denotes  a 
spurious  passage  inserted  into  thr  writings  of  some  an- 
cient author. 
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Imteilbm^TION,  in  the  modern  algebra,  it  used  for  Interpola. 
finding  an  intermediate  term  of  a  series,  its  place  in  the       tiM 
series  being  given.     This  method  was  first  invented  by         I 
Mr  Briggs,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  calcuiatioa  of  'B^^ff*- 
logarithms,  &e.     See  AlokBra.  ^^°' 

INTERPOSITION,  the  situation  of  a  body  be- 
tween two  others,  so  as  to  hide  themi  or  prevent  their 
action. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  occasioned  by  an  interposi- 
tion of  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  us }  and  that  of 
the  moon  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  Okm 
sun  and  moon.     See  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER,  a  person  who  explains  the 
thoughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  some  other,  which 
before  were  unintelligiblc-^Tbe  word  interpres^  ao 
cording  to  Isidore,  is  composed  of  the  preposition  tVs^ 
ler,  and  partes^  as  signifying  a  person  in  the  mtddin 
betwixt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually  under* 
stand  each  othen  thoughts :  othen  derive  it  from  m- 
ter^  and /»riBs^  i.  t,  fidejussor  ;  q.  d.  a  person  who  serven 
as. security  between  two  otheie  who  do  not  anderstand 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Romanists  contend,  that  it  belonge  eb** 
solutely  to  the  churcli :  adding,  that  where  she  is  sl» 
lent,  reason  may  be  consulted  $  but  where  she  speaks^ 
reason  is  to  be  disregarded.  The  Protestants  geaeially, 
allow  reason  the  sovereign  jodge,  or  interpreter  \  thongh 
some  among  them  have  a  strong  regard  to  synods,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Last- 
ly, othen  have  recourse  to  the  Spirit  within  e%'ery  per- 
son to  interpret  for  them ;  which  is  what  Bochart  cali^ 
•Jfs}|i{if  TV  fryfvjpsifln . 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  th« 
throne  is  vacant  .in  elective  kingdoms  \  for  in  such  aa 
are  hereditary,  like  ours,  there  is  no  eiieli  thing  as  aa 
iuterrefrhnm. 

INTERRRX,  the  magistnto  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum. 

This  magistrete  was  establishod  in  old  Some,  end 
was  almost  as  ancient  as  tlie  city  itself:  after  the  death 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du- 
ring which  the  senatora  were  each  interred  io  tkeir 
turn,  five  days  a- piece. 

After  the  establishment  of  consuls  and  a  conmon- 
wealth,  though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  naose  and 
function  of  tnterrex  was  still  preserved  :  for,  when  the 
magistrates  were  absent,  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  election,  or  they  had  abdicated,  so  that  the 
eomitia  conld  not  be  held  \  provided  they  were  Mi- 
willing  to  create  a  dictator,  they  oBade  an  interrex^ 
whose  office  and  anthoiity  was  to  last  five  days;  after 
which  they  made  another.  To  the  interrex  was  de* 
legated  all  the  regal  and  consular  authority,  and  he 
performed  all  their  functions.  He  assembled  the  se* 
nate,  held  eomitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the 
election  of  magistrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed 
at  first  It  was  not  the  custom  of  tlie  intcrrex  to  hold 
eomitia,  at  least  we  have  no  instance  of  it  in  the  Bo- 
man  history.  The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of 
electing  asi  interrex,;  but  this  office  fell  with  the  repo- 
blto,  when  the  emperors  made  themielves  masten  of 
•very  thinf?. 

INTERROGATION,  Eaorisis,  a  figore  of  rhe-^ 
tone,  in  which  the  passion  -of  the  speaker  introduces  a 
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liKcwoga-  thing  by  way  of  qaestioo,  k>  make  its  troth  more  con* 
tion      sptcuous. 

1  The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apostrophe  which  the 

Iplcryl.  gpeaiecr  makes  to  himself  $  and  it  must  be  owned,  that 
this  figure  i^^  suited  to  express  most  passions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  mind ;  it  serves  also  to  press  and  bear 
down  an  adversary,  and  generally  adds  an  uncommoo 
briskness,  action,  force,  and  variety,  to  discourse. 

Interrogation,  in  Grammar^  is  a  point  which. 
Mrves  to  distinguish  soch  parts  of  a  discourse,  where  the 
author  speaks  as  if  he  were  asking  questions.  Its. form 
is  this  (?). 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  Law,  are  particular 
questions  demanded  of  witnesses  brought  in  to  be  exa- 
'  mined  in  a  cause,  especially  in  the  court  of  chancery* 
And  these  interrogatories  must  be  exhibited  by  the  par- 
ties in  suit  on  each  side ;  which  are  either  direct  for  the 
party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 
adverse  party ;  and  generally  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant may  exhibit  direct,  and  counter  or  cross  interro- 
gatories. They  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  necessary ;  and  either  drawn  or  perused  by  couo- 
icl,  and  to  be  signed  by  them. 

INTERSCENDENT,  in  Algebra,  is  applied  to 
quantities,  when  the  exponents  of  'their  powers  are  ra- 
dical quantities.  Thus,  s^,  ^V^f  &c«  are  intcrscend- 
eot  quantities* 

INTERSECTION,  in  Matkemaiies,  the  catting  of 
one  line,  or  plane,  by  another }.  or  the  point  or  line 
wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  otber^ 

The  mutual  interseotion  of -two  planes  is  a  right  line. 
The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in  the  intersection  of  two  dia- 
meters. The  central  point  of  a  regular  or  irregular 
figure  of  four^ides,  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two 
diagonals. 

Tho  equinoxes  happen  when,  the  sun  is  in  the  inter- 
sections of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

INTERSPINALES.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  tie 
Muscles. 

INTERVAL^  the  distance  ov^  space  between  two 
extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  intervalium,  which  according  to  Isidore, 
signifies  the  space  inter  fossem  Sf  mumm,  *'  between 
the  ditch  and  the  wall:'*  others. note,  that  the. stakes 
or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient  Roman 
bulwarks,  were  called  valla;  and  the  interstices  or  va^ 
cancy  between  Xhetnyintervalla^ 

IifrEKVAL,  in  Music^  The  distance  between  any 
given  sound  and  another,  strictly  speaking,  is  neither 
measured  by  any  common  standard  of  extension  nor 
duration  \  bvt  either  by  immediate  sensation,  or  by 
computing  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vi^ 
brat  ions  produced  by  two  or  more  sonorous  bodies, 
in  the  act  of  sounding,  during  the  same  given  time. ' 
As  the  vibrations  are  slower  and  fewer  during  the  same 
instant,  for  example,  the  sound  is  proportionally  lower 
or  graver  \  on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  same  period 
tiie  vibrations  increase,. in  number  and  velocity,  the 
sounds  are  proportionidily  higher  or  more  acute.  An 
interval  m  musicj  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference 
between  .the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  so-, 
norons  body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture^  and  of 
those  produced  by  another  of  a  different  magnitude  and. 
texture,  in  the  same.time» 

Intervals  are  divided  into  coosepant  and.  dittouM^ 


A  consonant  interval  is  that  whose  extremes,  or  whose    lotcrTuJ 
highest  and  lowest  sounds,  when  simohaneously  heard,         \ 
coalesce  in  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  sensation  .  ^''trygae. 
called  by  Losd  Karnes  a  tertium  qyid.    A  dissonant  in-         ' 
terval,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  whose  extremes,  simul- 
taneously heard,  far  .from  coalescing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agreeable  sensation,  are  each  of  them 
plainly  distinguished  from  the  other,  produce  a  grating 
efiect  upon  the  sense,  and  repel  each  other  with  an  ir- 
reconcileable  hostiiily.     In  proportion   as  the  vibra- 
tions of  different  sonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  same  sooor* 
ous  body  in  different  modes,  more  or  less  frequently 
coincide  during  the  same  given  time,  tbe  chords  are 
more  or  less  consonant.    When  these  vibrations  never 
coincide  at  all  in  tbe  same  given  time,  tbe  discord  is 
consummate,  and  consequently  the  interval  absolutely 
dissonant.    But  &r  a  full  account  of  these,  see  Mu- 
sic. 

INTESTATE,  in  Law,  a  person  that  dies  without 
making  a  will. 

INTESTINA,  in  the  Linruean  System,  one  of  the 
orders  of  worms.     See  HELMINTHOI.OGT  Index*  . 

INTESTINES,  Imtestina,  in  Anatomy,  the  gt^ 
or  bowe/si  those  hollow,  membranous,  cylindrical  parts^ 
extended  from  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the 
anus  J  by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to  the  lacteals^ 
and  tbe   excrements   are    voided.     See  Akatomt^ 

INTONATION,  in  Music,  tbe  action  of  sounding 
the  notes  in  the  scale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi- 
ven order  of  musical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  false,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  either  too 
sharp  or  too  flat ;  and  then  this  word  intonation,  attend- 
ed with  an  epithet,  must  be  understood  concerning  tbe 
manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  sounds,  and  pre« 
serve  tbe  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  justness 
and  accuracy,  is  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  and 
scarcely  practicable,  but  by  the  assistance  of  one  com- 
mon idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  test,  these 
sounds  and  intervals  must  be  referred  :  these  commoa 
ideas  are  those  of  the  key,  and  tbe  mode  in  which  the 
performer  ia  engaged  ',  and  from  the  word  tone,  whick 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  key,  tbe  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  deri- 
ved. It  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  word  diatonic^ 
as  in  that  scale  it  is  moit  frequently  conversant ;  a  scale 
which  appears  most  convenient  and  most  natural  to  tbe  y 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  oat  intonation  of 
soch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  lesser  than  those  of  the 
diatonic  order ',  because,  in  the  first  case,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large  \ 
or  too  complex,  in  the  second. 

INTBENCHMENT,  in  the  mUitary  art,  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  post  against  an  enemy  who  at- 
tacks. It  is  generally  taken  fot*  a  ditch  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchments  are  sometimes  made  of  fas- 
cines with  earth  thrown  over  then,  of  gabions,  hogs- 
heads, or  bags  filled  with  eartb^.to  cover  the  men  firom 
the*  enemy's  fire. 

INTRIGUE,  an  assemblage  of  events  er  circum-, 
stances,  occurring  in  an  aflEsir,  and  perplexing  the  per^ 
sons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  sense,  it  is  used  to  signify 
tbe  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play. or  romaDce  *,  or  that  point 
wherein  the  principal  chvacteis  are  jnoet  embanrassed 
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Intffgae  through  the  artifice  and  oppetition  of  oertaio  penoofi jpr 
the  aDfortunate  falliog  oat  of  certain  accidents  and  cir- 
comstances. 

In  tragedy^  conedyy  or  an  epio  poeiOt  there  are 
alwajii  two  designs.  Thct  first  and  principal  is  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece :  the  second  contains  the  designs 
of  all  those  who  oppose  him.  These  opposite  causee 
produce  opposite  efiects,  to  wit,  the  efibrts  of  the  hero 
for  the  execution  of  bis  design,  and  the  efforts  of  those 
who  thwart  it.  As  these  causes  and  designs  are  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action,  so  these  efforts  are  the  middle, 
and  there  form  a  knot  or  diffionlty  which  we  call  the 
intrigue^  that  makes  the  greatest  part  of  the  poem.  It 
lasts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  sns« 
pended  abont  the  event  of  those  opposite  efforts :  the 
solution  or  catastrophe  commences  when  the  knot  be* 
gips  to  onravel,  and  the  difficulties  and  doubts  begin  to 
clear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold.  The  first  com* 
prebends  three  days  figbtiuff  in  Achilles*s  absence,  and 
consists  on  the  one  side  in  the  resistance  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  ineiorable 
temper  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclns  unraTels 
this  intrigue,  and  makes  the  beginning  of  a  second. 
Achilles  resolves  to  be  revenged,  but  Hector  opposes 
Lis  design  \  and  this  forms  the  second  intrigue,  which 
is  the  last  day^s  battle. 

In  the  .£neid  there  are  also  two  intrigues.  The  first 
is  taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  £neas  in 
Italy  \  the  second  is  his  establishment  there :  the  op- 
position he  met  with  from  Jono  in  both  these  under* 
takings  forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner 
of  unravelling  it^  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to  spring 
naturally  from  the  ground  and  subject  of  the  poem. 
Bossu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  tl^e  intrigue 
of  a  poem  :  the  first  is  that  already  mentioned  \  the  se- 
cond is  taken  from  the  fable  and  design  of  the  poet  \  in 
the  third  the  intrigue  is  so  laid,  as  that  the  solution  fol- 
lows from  it  of  course. 

INTRINSIC,  a  temi  applied  to  the  real  and  ge- 
nuine values  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing,  in  op- 
position to  their  extrinsic  or  apparent  values. 

INTRODUCTION,  in  general,  signifies  any  thing 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  some  measure  known 
before  we  have  leisure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  \  and 
hence  it  is  used  on  a  great  variety  of  occasions.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  introduction  of  one  person  to  another  \ 
the  introduction  to  a  book,  &c.-r>It  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  actual  motion  of  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occasioned  by 
some  other  body. 

Iktroductiok,  in  Oratory.  See  Oratory,  N^  26. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  act  whereby  the 
mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas,  immediately  by  themselves,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  other }  in  which  case  the  mind  perceives 
tlie  truth  as  the  eye  does  the  light,  only  by  being  di- 
rected towards  it.     See  LoGic,  N^  25,  27. 

INTUITIVE  EVIDENCE,  is  that  which  results  from 
iNTumoK.  Dr  Campbell  distingnishes  different  sorts 
of  intuitive  evidence  \  pne  resulting  purely  from  intel- 
lection, or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui- 
tion \  another  kind  arising  from  consciousness  \  and  a 
third  sort  from  that  new^named  faculty  Comtnon  SsvsMt 
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which  this  ingisnioos  writer,  as  well  as  several  others,  latoiii  . 
contends  to  be  a  distinct  original  source  of  knowledge  j  cTidenee 
whilst  others  refer  its  supposed  office  to  the  intuitive  .     I 
power  of  the  ondentanding. 

INVALID,  a  person  wounded,  maimed,  or  disabled 
for  action  by  age. 

At  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  Hospi- 
tals, or  rather  colleges,  built  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  otinvaiidSf  or  soldiers  and  seamen  worn 
out  in  the  service. 

We  have  also  twenty  independent  companies  of  In- 
valids, dispersed  in  the  several  foru  and  garrisons. 

At  Paris  is  a  college  of  the  same  kind,  called  les 
Invaiide$t  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  finest  buildinirs 
in  that  city. 

INVECTED,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  fluted 
or  furrowed.    jSee  Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE,  in  Rhetoric,  differs  from  reproof,  as 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  person  reproved  j  whereas  the  invective 
is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  designed  to  vex 
and  give  uneasiness  to  the  person  against  whom  it  is 
directed. 

IN  VENTION,  denotes  the  act  of  finding  any  thing 
new,  or  even  the  thing  thus  found.  Thus  we  say,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  of  printing,  &c.  The  alcove 
is  a  modem  invention  owing  to  the  Moors. 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  are  of 
Greek  invention  i  the  Tuscan  and  Composite  of  Latin 
invention.  Jaason  ab,  Almeloveen  has  written  an  Ono^ 
masticon  of  inventions  \  wherein  are  shown,  in  an  al* 
phabetical  order,  the  names  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  are  made.  Fancirollos 
has  a  treatise  of  old  inventions  that  are  lost,  and  new 
ones  that  have  been  made  %  Polydore  Virgil  has  also 
poblislied  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things,  De 
Inventonbus  Rerum. 

Invektion  is  also  used  for  the  finding  of  a  thing 
bidden.  The  Romish  church  celebrates  a  feast  on  the 
4th  of  May,  under  the  title  of  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Cros9» 

Invention  is  also  used  for  sobtility  of  mind,  or  some<^ 
what  peculiar  to  a  man's  genius,  which  lesds  him  to  a 
discovery  of  things  new  \  in  which  sense  we  say,  a  man 
of  invention. 

Invention,  in  Painting,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  ^the  objects  that  are  to  enter  the  com- 
position of  his  piece.    See  Painting. 

Invention,  in  Poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
poet  adds  to  the  history  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen  ; 
as  well  as  to  the  new  turn  he  gives  it.     See  PoETRlr. 

Invention,  in  Rhetoric,  signifies  the  finding  oot 
and  choosing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is 
to  use  for  the  proving  or  illustrating  his  point,  moving 
the  passions  or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part^of 
oratory :  he  wrote  four  books  De  Inventume^  whereof  ' 
we  have  but  two  remaining.    See  Oratort. 

INVENTORY,  in  Law,  a  catalogue  or  schedule 
orderly  made,  of  all  the  deceased  person^s  goods  and 
chattel;!  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  valoe  ap- 
praised by  different  persons,  which  every  executor  or 
administrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at 
sueh  time  as  he  ftliall  appoint. 

By  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  v.  esecuton  andadministralera^ 

fpa  aw 
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Uvcmoiy  ««  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  tlM  onHAarf,  Mtiitod 

I        inwrttoriety  one  part  of  whiob  it  to  remata  wilb  tlie 

iMTcr-    ordinary,  aod  tbe  otbar  part  with  tiio  extcator  or  ad- 

jicithiiHg-   miiristrator  j  thia  is  required  for  tbe  benefit  oF  tbe  ©i^ 

ditura  and  legatees,  that  tbe  executor  or  administrator 

may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  nersonal  estate  from 

theo.     Tbe  atatote  ordainiy  tbat  tbe  inventory  sball  be 

eabibifed  within  three  months  after  tbe  person's  da- 

psate  }  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards  ( fbr  the  ordinary 

may  dispense  with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being 

aver  exhibited,  as  in  caaea  wbefe  tha  creditors  are  paid, 

and  tbe  will  is  executed. 

INVERARY,  tbe  coanty  town  of  Argylesblr^,  in 
Sootlaad,  pleasantly  attoated  on  a  small  bay^formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  river  Ary  with  Loch  Fine,  where 
tbe  latter  is  a  mile  in  width  and  60  fathoms  in  depth. 
Here  is  a  castle,  the  principal  seat  of  tbe  dukes  of  Ar- 
gylap  dbief  of  the  Campbells.     It  is  a  modern  building 
Zi  a  Quadrangular  fdrm,  with  a  roood  tower  at  each 
cakver  ^  aod  in  tbe  middle  rises  a  square  ane  glazed  on 
every  aide  to  give  light  ta  tbe  staircase  aod  galleries, 
trbicb  bas  frem  witheat  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  castle  is  built  of  a  coarse  Uipis  oUaris  brought  from 
tb6  other  side  of  Loch  Fine  j  aii4  is  of  the  same  kind 
Vfitb  tbat  found  in  Norway,  of  which    the   king  of 
IWnmark?s  palate  i)  built.     Tbe  founder  of  tbe  castle, 
tbe  late  Duke  Archibald,  also  formed  tbe  design  of  an 
cotira  new  town,  upon  a  commodious  elegant  plan,  be- 
eoaftkig  tbe  dignity  of  tbe  capital   of  Argylesbire^  a 
aomitry  maat  admirably  sitnated  far  fisheries  and  navi- 
gatioa..    Tbe  town  has  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  tbe 
at ig^l  design )  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  lodged  in 
hciise*  of  stonev  Ume,  and  slate.     They  are  fnJly  em^ 
wle^ed  ia  arts  and  manufactures.— Tbe  pbuiting  aroMi«l 
Iflierary  ia  extensive  beyond  conceptidn,  and  admira* 
fftbty  variegated ;  every  creviiee,  glen,  and  moontatn, 
displaying  taste  and  good  senae.«-«Tbe  population  of 
the  town  and  parish  in  181 1  was  X134. 

Tbe  Value  af  tbe  immense  wood  at  tbis  place,  f<Mr 
Ike  vartai!^  purpoaes  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges,  palin|^ 
furniture,  house  and  ship  building,  is  thus  estimated 
by  Mr  Ktoox :  ^*  Some  of  the  beech  are  from  9  to  1 2 
feet  in  ciroumfet^noe,  and  tbe  pines  from  6  to  9  $  bot 
Ibese  being  coa»paratively  few,  we  shall  state  the  me- 
dium girth  of  2,000,000  trees  planted  within  these  last 
kindred  years,  at  3  feet,  and  tbe  medium  value  at  4s, 
wbiob  produces  400,0001. )    and    this,   for  the  most 
jiart,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  tbe  plongb,  being  ebiely 
aampased  of  bills  and  rook.^'     One  of  these  Wis  rises 
jasBwdiately  from  the  boose  a  great  beigbt|  in  tbe  form 
'  of  a  pyramid,  and  is  clothed  to  tbe  summit  with  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental   trees.      On  tbis 
summit  or  poitit  Archibald   duke  of  Argyle  built  a 
Gothic   tower,    or  observatory,   where  be  sometimea 
amused  himself.     The  ascent  by  the  road  seems  to 
be  hia}f  Ik  AHei  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  806 
*feet» 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Bxrtie,  a  town  of  Scotland, 
in  Kidcardinesbire  or  tha  Mearne,  and  a  royal  borough, 
%^  milea  nc^tb-east  from  Montrose*  It  Iks  between 
two  small  billSi  wbicb  terminate  in  high  oliflii  towards 
tbe  sea  i  it  is  but  a  small  place,  the  inhabitants  of  wbtck 
arc  cbie4y  empl<^ed  in  making  thread. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  «be 
aannlj  of  Fife,.  «it«aied  en  the  nortbern  skera  of  tbo 

i 


Tcracti. 

mj 


fritb  of  FoHb,  ia  W,  Lowg-s,  15.  N.  Lat.  jft  5.  fl  1,^,^. 
was  mooh  favonrsd  by  William,  who  granted  its  fitst  ktitb»af 
charter.  He  extended  its  liberties  considerably,  and  I 
in  tbe  time  of  David  L  it  became  a  royal'  residence.  '"^^'^ 
Tbe  Franciscans  had  a  convent  in  tbta  town  \  and,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  Sir  Reb-drt  Stbbald,  tbe  Dominicans  bad 
another*  The  population  of, tbe  town  and  parish  To  x8i  x 
amounted  to  2400  \  and  they  are  employed  in  the  her- 
riag  fishery,  tbe  coal,  and  coasting  trade.  It  has  a 
cenatderable  trade  in  coal  and  Mhcr  articles. 

INVERLOCHY,  an  ancient  castle  in  the.  nergli^ 
boorheod  of  Fori-Witliam  in  Invefness-«hire.  It  is 
adorned  with  kn-ge  roond  towen  ;  and,  by  the  mode  of 
building,  seems  to  have  been  tbe  work  of  the  Eoglisb 
In  the  time  of  Edward  L  who  lard  large  fines  on  tlte 
Scotch  barons  for  tbe  purpose  of  erecting  new  castlts. 
Tbe  largest  of  these  towers  is  /called  Vumin^i.  Bnl 
long  prior  to  these  ruins,  Inverlochy,  according  to 
Boece,  had  been  a  place  of  great  note,  a  most  opoleut 
city,  remarkable  for  tbe  vast  resort  of  French  aod  Spa« 
niaids,  probably  on  accoant  of  trade.  It  was  also  a 
seat  of  tbe  kings  of  Scotland,  for  here  Achaius  in  the 
year  790  signed  (as  ia  reported)  the  league  oflfensive 
and  defensive  between  himself  and  Charlemagne.  In 
aftcT'limes  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  again  restored. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  pfaee  were  fonght  two 
fierce  battles,  one  between  Donald  fialloch  brother  to 
Alexander  lord  of  the  Islea,  who  with  a  great  power 
iavaded  Lochaber  in  tbe  year  1427:  he  waa  met  by 
Ibe  earls  of  Ma^  and  Cakbness  \  Hbe  last  was  slsiu,  iind 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Balloch  returned  td  the 
isles  with  vast  booty.  Here  also  tbe  Campbella  under 
the  marqois  of  Argyle,  irere  In  Pbkruary  16145,  ^^- 
feated  by  Montreee.  Fifteen  hundred  k\\  iti  the  actioa 
and  in  the  potwiil)  witb  tbe  loss  only  of  three  to  tlic 
Tcyalibtt. 

INVERNESSL  capital  of  a  county  of  the  saine 
name  in  Scollana,  is  a  parliament^tonn,  finely  seated 
on  the  river  Ness,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  in  W.  Long.  4.  N.  Lat,  57.  36.    It  ia 
large,  well  bnilt,  and  very  popoloos,  being  tbe  most 
northerly  town  of  any  note  in  JBritaio.    As  there  arc 
always  regular  troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a 
great  air  of  politen^s,  a  plentiful  market,  and  moee 
money  and  bnsiness  stirring  than  tould  have  been  expect* 
ed  in  such  a  remote  part  of  the  island.    Tbe  country  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  well  cultivated  \  and 
ita  produce  clearly'  shews  that  the  soil  and  climate  are 
not  despicable.     The  salmon-fishery  in  tbe  Ness  is  very 
considerable,  and  is  let  to  London  fishmongers.     Some 
branches  both  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  hemp  roano- 
ifbctnre,  ate  also  carried  on  here  ;  and,  in  consequenca 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is  a  great  proper-- 
tion  of  inland  trade.     But  besides  all  this,  Inverness  ia 
a  port  witb  20  creeks  dependent  upon  it,  part  on  tbe 
Murray,  frith  to  tbe  east,  and  part  on  the  north  of  tbe 
town,  reaching  even  the  south  border  of  (be  county  of 
Caithness.     Inverness  has  several  good  schools ;  and  ah 
academy  was  erected  some  years  ago  on  an  extensive 
and  liberal  plan.     Tbe  inhabitants  speak  the  Erse  and 
English  language  promiscuously.   On  an  eminence  near 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  where,  according 
to    some   historians,  tbe.  famous  Bdacbetb  murdered 
JDiHlcan  Iris  toyal  gncat.    Population  %  1*353  in  181 1. 
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Ifttftr«eit.  lirrjff 2ftftf«<Sil/rei  a  eoonty  ef  8co(kMid^  ^min^e^  on 
«lilr«.      the  north  by  Ross^thire  ^  on  the  east  hf  the  •bites  of 

^  ^  ■>  Nairne,  Munry,  and  Aberdeen  j  on  the  sooth,  bjr 
those  of  Perth  and  Argyle ;  ind  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
nhove  50  miles;  from  east  to  west  nboot  8o.***The 
northern  part  of  this  county  ts  very  mountatOons  aifd 
barren.  In  the  district  of  CMenefg  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  scTera!  ancient  circnhtr  boiMings,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Western  Isles,  Sutherland,  end  floss-shire  $  con- 


wateM  of  Loch  Oteh  low  fhMHigb  Look  Nno  into  the  fetveratii. 

eastom  sea.**>Loeb  Looby  transmits  Sis  wnteM  in  an  0|i->  itttir.l 
posite  directioni  this  being  the  highest  part  of  the  vast ' 
flat  tract  that  here  stretches  from  sea  to  sea*  This  ex- 
tensive lake  is  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  two  m  breadth.  From  the  west,  the  IratelM  of  Loch 
Arkefc  descend  mte  this  lake.  Oot  of  it  runs  the  river 
Lochy,  which  aboot  a  mile  below  its  issue  from  the 
lake  receives  the  Spean,  a  considerable  river^  over  which 
tbero  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  bnik  by  General  Waile, 


eetning  the  uses  of  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed.^  about  two  miles  above  the  place  where  it  Iklls  info  the 


In  their  outward  appeanmca  they  are  round  and  ta- 
pering like  glass- houses.  In  tite  heart  of  the  wall, 
which  is  perpendicular  within,  there  are  horizontal 
Italleries  going  qoite  ronnd  and  connected  by  stairs. 
These  ascend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open.  They 
■re  alt  bnilt  of  stone,  vrithout  Hme  or  mortar  ^f  any 
kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  tht 
doors  and  the  top  ;  but  there  are  several  in  the  inside, 
at  Windows  to  the  gaHeries*^  Frorti  Bemera  barracks, 
in  this  district,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Invef- 


This  <tonnty  is  nearly  divided  by  water,  so  that  b)r 
means  ef  the  Caledonian  canal  .uniting  Loch  Ness, 
Lodi  Oich,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Loehiel  or  Lech  £il, 
ft  eommuT^h^tioa  WrH  be  Opened  between  the  easterli 
and  western  seas.  This  great  ondertaking,  it  is  ex- 
yected,  will  he  eotnj^ete^ia  1822.  In  this  trtet,  Fort 
George,  Fort  Aogustus,  and  Fort  William,  form  wfrat 
1^  calletl  the  Chain  of  Forts  across  the  i%hHid.  By 
means  of  Fort  George  on  the  east,  all  entrance  up  tl4 
frith  towards  Inverness  is  prevented;  Fort  Augustas 
cmhs  the  inhabitants  midway;  9^ii  Fort  WilKam  is  a 
check  i^  any  attempts  in  the  weit.  Detschmenta  anfe 
made  from  all  these  garrisons  to  Inverness,  Bernera 
bariHicks  opposite  to  the  isfo  of  Skye,  and  Castle  Duart 
in  tlie  isle  of  Moll. 

The  river  Nese,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  shire 
Is  situated,  is  the  outlet  of  the  threat  lake  called  Loch 
Nessn  This  beaatlfbl  lake  is  22  miles  in  length,  and 
for  the  most  part  one  in  breadth.  It  is  skreened  on  the 
north-west  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Urquhart  and 
MeaMburvony,  and  bordered  with  coppioea  of  birch 
and  oak.  The  adjacent  hills  are  adtirned  with  many 
extensive  forests  of  pine  ;  which  afford  shelter  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  stags  and  deer.  There  is 
much  eultivation  and  improvements  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Ness ;  and  the  pastore-grounds  in  the  neigh boor- 
tUg  valleys  are  excellent.-^From  the  south,  the  river 
Fyers  descends  towards  this  lake.  Over  this  river 
Ithere  is  boilt  a  stupendous  bridge,  on  two  opposite 
rocks ;  the  top  of  the  arch  is  above  100  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  water.  A  little  below  the  bridge  is  the 
eelebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  great  body  of  water 
darts  throogh  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks,  then 
fillla  over  a  vast  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the  chasm^ 
wheie^  the  foam  rises  and  fills  the  air  like  a  great  cloud 
of  smoke. 

Loch  Oich  it  a  narrow  lake,  stretehing  aboot  foor 
aallea  from  east  to  west.  It  is  adorned  with  some  small 
wooded  iskods,  and  is  sorroonded  with  ancient  trees. 
Near  this  is  the  family  seat  ef  Glengary,  surroonded 
by  Batumi  woods  of  full  grown  ftr,  which  extend  itina 
ar  ten  miioa  along  the  baaks  of  the  river  Gary.    The 


Loohy«  These  united  streams  traversing  the  Jilains  of 
Lochaber,  after  a  course  of  five  or  six  milea^  fkll  into 
Loofa  Eil. 

A  f^  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glenroy  or  King^  Vale.  The  north-east  end  o#  this 
valley  opens  oiaLoeh  Spey.  A  small  river  passes  along 
the  bottom  of  the  valie,  accompanied  by  a  aiodem  road. 
On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  about  a  imfe^  from 
the  river,  on  either  hand,  are  seen  several  parallel  roads 
of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north-west  side,  five  of  these 
roads  ton  parallel  and  close  by  each  other.  On  the 
opposite  side  there  are  three  other  roads  exactly  similar. 
These  roads  are  30  fret  broad,  all  perfectly  horitontaf, 
and  eastend  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length.  Their  des- 
tination or  use  has  baffled  the  conjectures  of  antiqoa^ 
r]es.«»Nbt  far  from  Fort  Aegastus  soara  the  pointed 
summit  of  Bennevis,  which  is  esteemed  the  highest 
mountain  in  Britain,  rising  more  than  4300'(eet  ahove 
the  level  of  the  sea.— >-In  the  districts  of  Moydart,  Ara* 
saiok^  Morer,  and  Knoydart,  there^  are  ntnnerous  hays 
and  creeks,  along  the  coast,  many  tif  arhreh  might  be 
excellent  fishing  stations. 

The  southern  part  of  this  county  is  very  iiomrtain- 
ous,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  elevated  ground  in 
Scotland.  From  its  numerous  lakes  many  streams  de- 
scend toward  both  seas.  In  the  extensive  district  call- 
ed Bwhnwh  liea  Loch  Spey,  the  source  of  the  great 
river  Spey,  whidi  proceeding  eastward  with  an  increa- 
sing stream,  enters  the  shire  of  Murray  aa  Rothte- 
murebus,  after  having  expanded  into  a  fine  lake.  Not 
far  from  this  is  seen  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm  ;  a 
motmtarn  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  rock>cryshris  of 
various  tints.  These  are  much  esteemed  by  lapidaries  i 
and  some  of  them,  having  the  lustre  of  fine  gems,  bring 
a  very  hrirh  price.  Limestone,  iron- ore,  and  some  tra- 
ces of  difl^rent  mtnerafs,  are  found  in  the  county  ;  but 
no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  success. 
Its  rivors  and  lakes  aSonI  abundance  ef  salmon  and 
trout.  The  extensive  plains  which  surround  the  lakes 
are  in  general  fertile ;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
sheep  and  black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  seHing  of  which 
form  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants.— By  the  pre- 
sent spirited  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  popoloua 
eoonty,  the  commerce  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  of  late  been  greatly  incroased  ;  and  to  faci- 
Ktate  the  commimication  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leare  to  levy  a  tax  oa 
the  proprietors  of  land  for  improving  ^the  roads  and 
erecting  bridges  in  this  extensive  shire.  The  common- 
ahy  in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  the  western 
shore  speak  Gaelic ;  hot  the  people  of  fashion  in  Inver- 
ness and  its  vicinity  use  the  English  laogoage,  and  pro- 
Bomee  it  with  remarkaMe  propriety. 
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'The  followiaff  is  a  view  of  Ad  population  of  the  dtf- 
feront  parishes  lo-  the  caoiitj  at  two  diflSerent  periods*. 


Paristui. 

Abernetby 

Alvie 

Ardersier 


^opnlatiMi    Population  ia 
in  1755.       1790-7!  798* 


5  Confeth  or  Kiltarlity 

Cromdalo 

Croy 

Daviot 

Dorris 
xo.GleneIg 

Invemess 

KilnianiTaig 

Kilmalie 

Kilmprack 

Kingussie 

Kirkhill 

Laggan 

M07 

Petty 
ao  Uiqohart 


J5 


1670 
1021 

428 
2961 
1964 

3063 
Z901 

2x76 

1520 

s8i6 

9730 
2995 

3093 
2830 

1900 

1360 

1460 

1693 

>^43 
1943 


ToUl    6sfis^ 

Population  in  x  8 1  x |    70,336 

":  5ee  Inveeness-shire,  Sufflemekt. 


1769 

lOII 

1298 

I74I 

^95 

3000 

1552 
1697 

^3^5 

10,527 
2400 

4031 
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INVERSE,  IS  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the 
^le  of  three.    See  ARrrHM£Tic«  N*  13. 

INVERSION,  the  act  whereby  any  thing  is  invert- 
ed  or  turned  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  inversion  \  that  is,  by  a 
contrary  rule  or  operation. 

Inversiok,  in  Grammar^  is  where  the  words  of  a 
phrase  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  so  natural  as  they 
might  be.  For  an  instance  :  *'  Of  all  vices,  the  most 
abominable,  and  that  which  least  becomes  a  man,  is 
impurity.^^  Here  is  an  inversion  \  the  natural  order 
being  this :  Impurity  is  the  most  abominable  of  all 
vices,  and  that  which  least  becomes  a  man.— An  inver* 
sion  is  not  always  disagreeable,  but  sometimes  has  a 
good  effect. 
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INVERTED,  in  Jfauw,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  lavetted 
preposition  m,  and  vertcrCf  *'  to  torn  any  thing  a  coo-        I 
trary  wajr."  lnvoo«Uo«. 

It  signifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compose  harmony  ^ 
which  happens  by  substituting  in  the  bass,  those  sounds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part  ^  an  opera- 
tion not  only  rendered  practicable,  but  greatly  facilita- 
ted by  the  resemblance  which  one  note  has  to  another 
In  different  octaves }  whence  we  derive  the  power  of 
exchanging  one  octave  for  another  with  so  moch  pro- 
priety and  success,  or  by  substituting  in  the  extremes 
those  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle  station  ; 
•and  vice  versa.     See  Music. 

INVESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  search- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  1^  the  tracks  or  prints  of 
the  feet ;  whence  mathematicians,  schoolmen,  ^d  gram- 
marians, come  to  use  the  term  in  their  respective  re- 
searches. 

INVESTING  a  Piace,  is  when  a  general,  having 
an  intention  to  besiege  it,  detaches  a  body  of  horse  to 
possess  all  the  avenues ;  blocking  up  the  garrison,  and 
preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place,  till  the 
army  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  siege. 

INVESTITURE,  in  Law.m  giving  livery  of  seisin 
or  possession*  There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of 
ceremonies  used  upon  investitures ;  as  at  first  they  were 
made  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by 
such  things  as  had  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  thing 
to  be  transferred  :  thus,  where  lands  were  intended  to 
pass,  a  turf,  &c«  was  delivered  by  the  grantor  to  the 
grantee.  In  the  church,  it  was  customary  for  princes 
to  make  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  by  deli- 
vering to  the  person  they  had  chosen  a  pastoral  staff 
and  a  ring. 

INVISIBLE  LADT,  an  amusing  experiment  In  A* 
couMticMf  which  was  exhibited  in  this  country,  first  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  afterwards  by  others }  in  which,  from 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  a  lady  who  conversed, 
sung  and  played  on  musical  instruments,  seemed  to  be 
enclosed  in  a  hollow  metaliic  globe,  of  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.     See  Scjbkcs^  Amusements  if. 

INULA,  Elecamfake  \  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  syngenesia  class }  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order.  Composite.  See  Box  an  r 
Index, 

INUNDATJE,  the  name  of  the  15th  order  In 
LinnsBus^s  fragments  of  a  natural  method  \  consisting 
of  plants  which  grow  in  the  wster.  See  BotakT| 
p.  300. 

INUNDATION,  a  sudden  overflowing  of  tlie  dry 
land  by  tbe  waters  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  springs, 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,  in  Theohgy,  the  act  of  adoring 
God,  and  especially  of  addressing  him  in  prayer  for  his 
assistance  and  protection.  See  the  articles  ADORATXOir 
and  Prayer. 

The  difference  between  tbe  invocation  of  God  and  of 
the  saints,  as  practised  by  tbe  Papists,  is  thus  explained 
in  the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent.  *'  We  beg 
of  God  (says  the  catechism),  to  give  us  good  thiogSi 
and  to  deliver  us  from  evil  \  but  we  pray  to  the  saints, 
to  intercede  with  God  and  obtain  those  things  which 
we  stand  in  need  of.  Hence  we  use  different  fcrms  Ia 
prajing  to  God  and  to  the  saints:  to  the  former  we  say, 
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(avoeatm  Ami*  u9^  have  mercy  on  us;,  to  the  Utter  we  onlj  lay, 
prof  for  usJ^^  The  council  of  Trent  expressly  teacheS| 
that  the  saints  who  reign  with  Jetos  Christ  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  God  for  men  5  and  condemns  those  who  main* 
taio  the  contrary  doctrine.  The  Protestants  reject  and 
censore  this  practice  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  deny  the 
troth  of  the  fact,  and  think  it  highly  unreasonable  to 
■oppose  that  a  limited  finite  heing  should  be  in  a  manner 
omoipreaenty  and  at  one  and  the  same  .time  hear  and  at- 
tend to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  him  in  England, 
China,  and  Peru  \  and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
saints  cannot  hear  their  requests,  it  is  iocoftsistent 
witb  common  sense  to  addresa  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

•  Invocation,  in  Foetry^  an  address  at  the  beginning 
of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  assistance  of 
•vme  divinity,  particularly  of  his  muse,  or  the  deity  of 

*  INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particulars 
of  merchandise,  with  their  value,  customs,  charges,  &c. 
transmitted  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  distant 
oountry. 

INVOLUCRUM,  among  botanists,  expresses  that 
aort  of  cop  which  surrounds  a  number  of  flowers  toge- 
ther, every  one  of  which  has  beside' this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium*  The  involucrum  consists 
o£  a  mttkitttde  of  little  leaves  disposed  in  a  radiated 
manner.     See  Calyx. 

t  INVOLUTION,  in  AlffebrCj  the  raising  any  quan- 
tity from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  assigued.— See 
Algebra. 

^  <  10,  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  of  Jasos  or  Pirene,  was  priestess  of  Ju- 
no at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  \  but 
Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  discovered  the  object  of 
his  affection,  and  surprised^  him  in  tlie  company  of  Io» 
Jupiter  changed  his  mistress  into  a  bcantiful  heifer ;  and 
the  goddess,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from 
Uer  husband  this  animal  whose  beauty  she  had  conde- 
scended to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hnnd red- 
eyed  Argos  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxioua 
for  the  situation  of  lo,  sent  Mercorv  to  destroy  Argus,. 
mtd  t»  restore  her  to  liberty.  lo,  freed  from  the  vigf- 
lance  of  Argos,  was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  sent 
one  of  the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  earth,  and  crossed  over  the  sea, 
till  at  last  she  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  still  ex- 
posed to  the  unceasing  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  she 
entreated  Jupiter  to  restore  her  to  her  natural  form  ^ 
and  when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a 
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woman,  she  brought  forth  Epaphos.  Afterwards  she 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ociiris  accord- 
ing to  others ;  and  she  treated  her  subjects  with  such 
mildness  and  humanity,  that  after  death  she  received 
divine  hondurs,  and  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
JtfV.  According  to  Herodotus,  f o  was  carried  away, 
by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  wished  to  make  repri« 
aals  for  EnrDpa  who  had  been  stolen  from  them  by  the 
Greeks. 

JO  AB,  general  of  the  army  of  King  David,  defeat* 
ed  the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  and 
took  the  fort  of  Zion  from  the  Jebosites,  whoy  thinking 
il  impreffnablei  eommilted  it  to  the  cave  of.  the  lama 
and  blind,  whom  tbev^plaeed  on  the  walls*.  He  sif^ 
aalked  himself  in  all  David's  wars,  but  was  guilty  of 


basely  murdering  Abner  and  Amasa.      Ho  procured     Joab 
a  reconciliation  between  Absalom  and  David }  and  af-        II 
terwards  slew  Absalom,  contrary  to  the  express  orders  fo*Pd*Arft 
of  the  king.     He  at  length  joined  Adonijah's  party  ;  - 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  10 14  : 
fi  C 

JOACHIMITES,  in  CAurek-Hietory,  the  disciples 
of  Joachim  a  Cistertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of* 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  inspira*. 
tion. 

The  Joachimitee  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries :  The  Father,  they  said,  operated  ffom  the 
beginning,  till'  the  coming  of  the  Son  j  the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1260;  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in  his 
turn.  They  also  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  doctrine,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three  clas-* 
ses,  according  to  the  three  persons  in  tlie  Trinity  i 
The  first  ternary  was  that  of  men ;  of  whom  the  first 
class  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had  lasted  dn» 
ring  the  whole  period  of  the  Father  \  the  second  was  . 
clerks,  which  bad  lasted  during  the  time  of  the  Son  ; 
and  the  last  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which  there  waa 
to  be  an  uncommon  effusion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit :  The  second  ternary  was  tlwt  of  doctrine,,  viz.  the 
Old  Testament,  the  New,  and  the  everlasting  Gospel ; 
the  first  they  ascribed  to  the  Father,  the  second  to  the 
Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  A  third  ternary 
co^isted  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz.  under  the  Fathert 
men  lived  according  to  the  flesh  \  under  the  Son,  they 
lived  according  to  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  ^  and  under 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the 
spirit  only. 

JOAN,  Pope,  called  by  PlaUna /o^s  F//I.  is  said 
to  have  held  the  holy  see  between  Leo  IV.  who  died  in. 
855,  and  Benedict  ill.  who  died  in  858*    Marianus 
Scotus  says,  she  sat  two  years  five  months  and  four  days.> 
Numberless  have  been  the  controversies,  fables,  and 
conjectures,  relating  to  this  pope.     It  is  said  that  a 
German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man,  went  to  Athens,^ 
where  she  made  great  progress  in  the  sciences ;  and  af- 
terward came  to  Korae  in  the  same  habit.    As  she  had 
a  quick  genius,  and  spoke  with  a  good  grace  to  the  pub- 
lic disputations  and  lectures,  her  great  learning  was  ad- 
mired, and  every  one  loved  her  extremely  ^  so  that  af- 
ter the  death  of  Leo,  she  was  chosen  pope,  and  per-* 
formed  all  oflices  as  such.  Whilst  shotwas  in  possession 
of  this  high  dignity,  ahe  was  got  with  child  j  and  as  sh^ 
was  going  in  a  solemn  procession-to  the  Laleran  church, 
she  was  delivered  of  that  child,  between^  the  Coliseum 
and  St  Clement^s  church,  'in  a  most  public  street,  be- 
fore a  crowd  of  people,  and  died  on  the  spot,  in  857. 
By  way  of  embellishing  this  stoiy,  nay  be  added  the 
precaution  reported  to  have  been  aflerward  taken  to. 
avoid  such  another  accident.     After  the  election  of  a 
pope,  he  was  placed  on  a  chair  with  an  open  seat,  calU 
ed  the  groping  cAotir,  when  a  deacon  <came  most  devout^ 
ly  behind  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  pontiff's  sex  by.   . 
feeling*      This   precaution,   however,   has  been  ^  long 
deem^  unnecessary,  becanse  the  cardinals,  i  t  is  alleged,.    . 
take  care  to  become  fathera  before  they  arrive  at  the 


j0AHiPArCf  or  the  Maid^f  Orleans,  whose  heroic 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  eacptring  vslonr  of  th^ 
French  nation,  though  by  the  moot  superstitions  means, 

(pretending 
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JoftB  4' Arc  (pratenJliiK  to  be  ini pirtd),  deMnred  a  ketttr  &te.  Bbe 
B        WM  burnt  by  the  EngUsh  as  a  sorctrcM  in  X42Z,  aged 
J»c'-     24.    See  France,  N^  lof. 

JOANNA,  8t,  or  Hinzuak,  one  of  tbe  Comora 
illands  in  the  Indiao  ocean*  £.  Long.  44. 15-  S*  Lat. 
12.30.     See  HiNZUAN. 

JOB,  or  Book  of  JoBf  a  canontoal  book,  of  the'Old 
Testament,  containing  a  narrative  of  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes  wbieh  happened  to  a  roan  whose  name  was 
Job^  as  a  trial  of  bis  Tirtne  and  patience ;  together 
with  the  conferences  lie  had  with  hi»  creel  frieiids  on 
the  subject  of  bis  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which 
lie  was  restored  to  ease  and  happiness*  This  book  is 
filled  with  tliose  noble,  bold,  and  figoratiTC  expressions, 
which-  eooetitnte  the  very  soul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  pretend  that  this  rela- 
tion is  altogether  a  fiction;  otbcra  think  it  a  simple 
narrative  of  a  matter  of  fact  ju6t  as  it  happened :  while 
a  third  sort  of  critics  acknowledge,  that  the  ground* 
work  of  the  story  is  true,  but  that  it  is  written  in  a  poe- 
tical strain,  and  decorated'with  peculiar  circumstances, 
to  render  the  narration  more  profitable  and  entertain* 
lag. 

The  time  is  not  set  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some 
have  thought  that  be  was  much  ancienter  than  Moses, 
beeaose  the  iaw  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends,  and 
because  it  is  related  that  Job  himself  oifered  sacrifices. 
Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  written  by  himself; 
others  say,  tbat  Job  wrote  it  originally  in  Syriac  or  A* 
rabic,  and  tbat  Moses  translated  it  into  Hebrew :  but 
the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Bloses  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  it ;  and  many  Christian  writers  are  of  the  same 
opinion. 

'  JOBBER^  a  person  who  undertakes  jobs,  or  small 
pieces  of  work. 

In  some  statutes,  jobber  is  used  for  a  person  who 
buys  and  sells  for  others.     See  Broker. 

JOBBING,  the  business  of  a  jobber. 

^Slock'JosBisa^  denotes  the  practice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  selling  stock  with  a 
view  to  its  rise  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  illegal  practice  of  buying  and  selling  stock  for 
time,  or  of  accounting  for'the  differences  in  the  rise  or 
fall  of  any  particular  stock  for  a  stipulated  time,  whe- 
ther the  buyer  of  seller  be  possessed  of  any  such  real 
stock  or  not.  See  Stock-BnoKEit* 
'  JOCASTA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of  Me- 
neeceos,  who  married  Laiu4  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  had  Oedipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  son  Oedi- 
pus, without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him 
JBteocles,  Polynices,  &c.  When  she  discovered  that 
ahe  had  married  her  own  son  and  been  guilty  of  incest, 
she  hanged  herself  in  despair.  She  is  called  Epkasta 
by  some  mytkologists. 

JOCKEY,  in  the  management  of  horses;  the  person 
•who  trims  up,  and  rides  about  horses  for  sale. 

JOEL,  or  tke  Prophecy  ofJovL^  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Joel  was  the  son  of  Pethuel, 
and  the  second  of  the  twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  style 
nf  this  prophet  is  figurative,  strong,  and  expressive,  tie 
upbraids  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry,  and  foretels  the 
calamities  they  should  suffer  as  the  punishment  of  that 
.sin  :  but  he  endeavours  to  support  them  with  the  cem- 
foit  that  their  miseriet  should  hav^  an  end  upon  their 
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reformation  and  repentaoee.  Some  writers,  in&iitaf 
tbe  order  of  time  in  which  the  minor  prophets  lived 
from  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,'  conclude  that  Joel  prophesied  befiire  Amos,  who 
was  contemporary  with  U2.ziab,  king  of  Judah.  Arch* 
bishop  Usher  makes  this  inference  from  Joei^s  foretelling 
that  drought,  chap.  iv.  7,  8,  9.  If  we  consider  the  main 
design  of  JoePs  prophecy,  we  shall  be  apt  to  conclnde, 
that  it  was  uttered  afiter  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes^ 
for  he  directs  his  discourse  only  to  Judah,  and  epeaka 
distinctly  of  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  that  were  dailj 
made  in  the  temple. 

JOGHI8,  a  sect'of  heathen  religions  in  the  East  In- 
dies, who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  privntn 
property  \  but  live  nn  aims,  ^d  practise  strange  scve* 
rilies  on  themselves. 

They  are  subject  to  a  general,  who  sends  them  firem 
one  country  to  another  to  preach.  They  are,  properly, 
a  kind  of  penitent  pilgrims  \  and  are  supposed  to  be  n 
branch  of  tbe  ancient  Gymnoaopfaistfl. 

They  freqnent,  principally,  snch  placee  as  are  oon* 
secreted  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pretend  tn 
live  several  days  together  without  eating  or  drinking* 
After  having  gone  through  a  course  of  diseipllne  for  n 
certain  time,  they  look  on  themselves  as  impeccable, 
and  privileged  to  do  any  thing  \  upon  which  they  givn 
a  loose  to  their  passions,  and  run  into  all  manner  of  de* 
bauchery. 

JOGUES,  or  YoOGS,  certain  ages,  eras,  or  periodiy 
of  extraordinary  length,  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hin- 
doos. They  are  four  in  number  \  of  which  the  follow* 
ing  is  an  account,  extracted  from  Halhed*s  Preface  to 
the  Code  of  Gen  too  Xdiws,  p*  xzxvi. 

I.  The  SuUt€  Jof^e  (or  ageof  purity)  is  said  to  knnn 
lasted  three  million  two  hundred  thousand  years ;  and 
they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended,  in  tbat  agn 
to  one  hundred  thousand  years,  and  that  his  slatnre  waft 
21  cubits. 

a.  The  TirtahJoguo  (in  which  one- third  of  mankind 
was  oorrupted)  they  suppose  to  have  consisted  of  twn 
million  four  hundred  thousand  years,  and  men  lifed  to 
the  age  of  ten  thousand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  tiie  hnmni^ 
race  became  depraved)  endured  one  million  six  hundind 
thousand  years,  and  the  life  of  man  was  then  rednoe^ 
to  a  thousand  years. 

4.  Tbe  Col/ee  Jopte  (ia  which  all  mankind  are  cor* 
rnpted,  or  rather  lessened,  for  that  is  the  true  meaning 
of  Coltte)  is  the  present  eta,  which  they  suppose  ordained 
to  subsint  four  hundred  thousand  yearf,  of  which  near 
five  thousand  are  already  past  $  and  the  life  of  aNUi  hi 
that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronology,  we  have  already, 
had  occasion  to  be  pretty  copious  \  see  HlKAOps,  N^  19, 
22.  We  shall  here,  however,  aubjoin  Dr  BobertsonV 
observations  on  tbe  above  periods,  from  the  Notes  to 
his  Historical  Dia^uisiiion  concerning  India* 

<*  If  (says  he  *)  we  suppose  the  cqmpntatmn  of  timn 
in  tbe  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  solar  orevno 
by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  mone  extvavagiant  in  it- 
self, or  more  repugnant  to,onr  mode  of  ealculattng  thn 
duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  sacied  and  infill libln 
authority.  From  one  circnmstance,  bowewr,  whick 
merits  attention,  we  may  cendiidei  that  the  infomMM 
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iiuk  wfifcb  we  Imve  hitherto  recetveil  cooeerning  tb« 
chronology  of  the  Hindotot  it  very  incorrect.  We  have, 
as  far  as  I  know,  only  fivo  original  accounts  of  the  dif« 
ferent  Jogoes  or  eras  of  the  Hindoos.  The  first  is  given 
hy  M.  Rogers,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  Accordiog  to  it,  the  8ottee 
Jogoe  is  »  period  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  years ;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety-stz  thousand  years  $  the 
Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  s»ty*four  thou- 
sand. The  duration  of  the  CoUee  Jogue  he  does  not  spe* 
cify  (Porte  Quverte^  p.  I790«  The  nest  is  that  of  M. 
Bernier^  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Be- 
According  to  him,  the  duration  ef  the  Suttee 
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Jogue  was  twe  mtUion  five  hundred  thousand  years ^  that 
of  the  Tirtah  Jogue,  one  millina  two  hundred  thoosand 
years;  that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and 
aixty-four  thousand'  yoars^r  Concerning  the  period  of 
the  Collee  Jogue  be  is  If kewise  ailent  ( Voyfge9^  ton. 
ii.  p.  l6o.)-  1*he  third  is  thai  of  Colonel  Dow ;  ac^ 
cording  to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  four- 
teen million  of  years,  the  Tirtah  Jogue  one  million  and 
eighty  thousand,  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  seventy-t wo  thou* 
Band,  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty-six  thoosand  years  ^ 
(jSiiff.  (^Hindost.  vol.  i.  p.  a.).  The  fourth  account  is 
that  of  M.  le  Gentil,  who  received  it  from  the  Brah- 
mins of  the  Coromandel  coast ;  and  as  his  information 
was  acquired  in  the  same  part  of  India,  and  derived 
from  the  seme  source  with  that  of  M.  Rogers,  it  agrees 
with  his  in  every  particular;  (Mem*  dt  l^Aeadem*  de9 
Sciences  pour  1772*  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.)*  The  fifth 
is  the  account  of  Mr  Halhed,  which  has  been  already 
given.  From  this  discrepancy,  not  only  of  the  total 
numhers,  hut  of  many  of  the  articles  in  the  different  ac- 
counts, ft  is  manifest  that  our  information  concerning 
Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  as  uncertain,  as  the  whole 
aystem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous.  To  me  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  when  We  understand  more  the* 
roughly  the  principles  upon  which  the  factitious  eraa  or 
jogoes  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  formed,  that  we  may 
t>e  more  able  to  reconcile  their  chronology  to  the  true 
mode  of  computing  time,  founded  on  the  aotltority  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  may  likewise  find  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  account  given  by  their  astronomers 
of  tlie  situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Collee  Jogue,  is  not  estahlisbed  by  actual  obser- 
iration,  but  the  result  of  a  retrospective  calculation.^ 

JOHN,  St,  die  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jesoa 
Christ,  was  the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elizaheth.  He 
retired  into  a  desert,  where  he  lived  on  locusts  and 
wild  honey ;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
Kpenlance,  and  to  declare  the  comii>g  of  the  Messiah. 
JFIe  baptised  his  disciples,  and-  the  following  year 
Christ  himself  was  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. -  Some  tinse  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An« 
tipas,  who  had  a  criminal  correspondence  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip^s  wife,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  broui^lit  to 
Herodias ;  who,  according  to  8t  Jerome,  pierced  his 
tongue  with  the  bodkin  she  used  to  fasten  op  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herself  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  of 
his  reproofs. 

John,  •S^  the  apostle,  or  the  evangelist,  was  the 
brother  of  St  Janes  the  Great,  and  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
He  quitted  the  business  of  fifthing  to  follow  Jesus,  and 
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Wat  his  beloted  disciple.  He  was  witness  to  the  ac- 
tions and  miracles  of  his  Master ;  was  present  at  his 
transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor ;  and  was  with  him  in 
the  garden  of  olives.-  He  was  the  only  apostle  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  cross ;  and  to  him  Jesus  left  the  care 
of  his  mother.  He  was  also  the  first  apostle  who  knew 
him  again  after  his  resurrection.  He  preached  the 
faith  in  Asia ;  and  principally  resided  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  maintained  the  mother  oF  our  Lord.  He  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  churches  of  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thy- 
atira,  Sard4s,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  among  the  Parthians, 
and  to  have  addressed  bis  first  epistle  to  that  people. 
It  is  related,  tbat^  when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domt- 
tian  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiKng 
oil,  when  he  came  out  unhurt ;  on  which  he  was  banish- 
ed to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apoca- 
lypse. After  the  death  of  Domitian  he  returned  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  composed  his  Gospel,  about  the 
year  96  >  and  died  there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about 
the  year  100,  aged  94. 

Gospel rf St  JoBNf  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  actions,  doc- 
trine, and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  written 
hy  St  John  the  apoistle  and  evanffelistb 

St  John  wrote  bis  Gospel  at  Ephesus,  after  his  i^e- 
torn  from  the  isle  of  Patmos,  at  the  desire  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia.  St  Jerome  says  he  would  not  undertake 
it,  but  on  condition  that  they  should  appoint  a  public 
fast,  to  implore  the  assistance  ef  God ;  and,  that  the 
fast  bet;.g  ended,  St  John,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
broke  out  into  these  words  :  **  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,*'  &c.  The  ancients  assign  two  reasons  for  this 
undertaking :  the  first  is,  because,  in  the  other  three 
Gospels,  there  was  wanting  the  history  of  the  begin* 
tting  of  Jesus  Christ*s  preaching  till  the  imprisonment 
of  John  the  Baptist,  which  therefore  he  applied  himself 
particularly  to  relate.  The*  second  reason  waf»^  in  or« 
der  to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Cerinthians,  Ebioniler, 
and  other  sects.  But  Mr  Lampe  and  Dr  Lardder 
have  urged  several  reasons  to  show  that  St  John  did 
not  write  against  Cerinthus  or  any  other  heretics  iii 
his  Gospel. 

Revelation  of  St  J oftH,     See  APOCALTrSE. 

Jouif  of  Salisbttry,  bishop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Salisbury  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  beginning;  of 
the  1 2th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  is  unknown :  but  we  learn  that  in  the 
year  11 36,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was  sent  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  under  several  eminent  professors,  and 
acquired  considerable  fame  for  his  application  and  pro- 
ficiency in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity,  and  particularly 
in  the  learned  languages.  Thence  he  travelled  to 
Italy  t  and,  during  his  residence  at  Rome  was  in  high 
favour  with  Pope  Eogenius  HI.  and  bis  successor 
Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the  famous  Tho- 
mas Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  be  at* 
tended  in  his  exile,  and  is  said  to  have  been  present 
when  that  haughty  prelate  was  murdered  in  his  cathe- 
dral. What  preferment  he  had  in  the  church  during 
this  time  does  not  appear)  but  in  X176  he  was  pro* 
moted  by  King  Henry  It.  to  the  bishopric  of  Chartres 
in  France,  where  he  died  in  1 182.  This  John  of  Salis- 
bury was  really  a  phenomenon.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
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John«  restorers  of-  the  Greek  and  Latin  luignaget  la  Europe  $ 
a  classical  scholar,  a  pbilosopber,  a  learned  divine,  and 
an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He  wrote  several  books ;  tbe 
principal  of  wllicb  are,  bis  Life  of  St  Tboroas  of  Can* 
terbury,  a  collection  of  letters,  and  Polycraticon. 

Pqpe  John  XIL  a  native  of  Cabors,  before  called 
James  d^EusCf  was  well  skilled  in  tbe  civil  and  canon 
law ;  and  was  elected  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V* 
on  the  7tb  of  August  1316.  He  published  the  consti- 
tutions called  Clsmentinea^  which  were  made  by  his 
predecessor;  and  drew  up  the  other  constitutions  called 
Extravagantesm  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  elected  empe- 
ror, John  XXIL  opposed  him  in  favour  of  his  compe- 
titor y  which  made  much  noise,  and  was  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  That  prince,  in  1320,  caused  the 
antipope  Peter  de  Corbiero,  a  cordelier,  to  be  elected, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was  supported 
b.y  Michael  de  Cesenne,  general  of  his  order  \  but  that 
antipope  was  the  following  year  taken,  and  carried  to 
Avignon,  where  he  begged  pardon  of  the  pope  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  prison  two  or  three 
years  after.  Under  this  pope  arose  tbe  famous  question 
among  the  cordeliers,  called  the  bread  of  the  carMtere; 
which  was.  Whether  those  monks  had  the  property  of 
the  things  given  them,  at  the  time  they  were  making 
use  of  them  ?  for  example.  Whether  the  bread  belong- 
ed to  them  when  they  were  eating  it,  or  to  the  pope, 
or  to  tbe  Roman  church  ?  This  frivolous  question  gave 
great  employment  to  the  pope  j  as  well  as  those  which 
turned  upon  tbe  colour,  form»  and  stuff,  of  their  habits, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  white,  gray,  or  black  }  whe- 
ther the  cowl  ought  to  be  pointed  or  round,  large  or 
small  'f  whether  their  robes  ought  to  be  foil,  short,  or 
long }  of  cloth,  be  of  serge,  &c»  The  dispotea  on  all 
these,  minute  trifles  were  carried  so  far  between  the  mi- 
nor brothers,  that  some  of  them  were  burned  upon  the 
occasion.     He  died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  90. 

JoHK,  king  of  England.  See  England,  N*^  135, 
147. 

JOHN  ofFordoun,    See  Fordouk. 

John  of  Gaunt^  duke  of  Lancaster,  a  renowned  ge- 
neral, father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died  in 
1438. 

John  ofJJyden^  otherwise  called  Buccoid.    Sao  A- 

NABAFTISTS. 

John  SoUeski  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greateat  warriors 
ifi  the  X7th  century,  was,  in  1665,  made  grand-marshal 
of  the  crown  ^  and,  in  1667,  grand-general  of  the 
kingdom.  His  victories  obtained  over  tbe  Tartars  and 
the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he  was 
elected. in  1674*.  He  was  an  encourager-  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  protector  of  learned  men.  He  died 
in  1696,  aged  72. 

St  JoHN^s  Day^  the  name  of  two  Christiao  festivals  > 
one  observed  on  Jpne  24th,  kept  in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderful  circumstances  attending  the  btrlfa  of  John 
tbe  Baptist  \  and  ibe  other  on  December  27.  in  honour 
of  St.  John  tbe  Evangelist. 

St  John's  Wort.  See  Hypericum,  Bqtant  Indes* 

Jou2$*s,  St^  an  island  of  the  East  Indies,  and  one  of 
tboi  Philippines,  east  of  Mindanao,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  strait.    E,  Long.  125..  25.  N» 
Lat.  7.  o., 
\  JoHN^s,  St'^  an. Island  of  North  America^  in  .the  bay 


of  St  Lawrence,  Laving  New  Scotland  on  the  aontli 
and  west,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  east.  Tbe  British 
got  possession  of  it  when  Louisbourg  was  surrendered 
to  them,  on  July  26.  1758. 

JOHNSON,  BsN,  one  of  tbe  most  considerable 
dramatic  poets  of  the  last  age,  whether  we  consider 
the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  productions.  He  was 
born  at  Westminster  in  1574*  and  was  educated  at  tbe 
public  school  there  under  the  great  Camden.  He 
was  descended  from  a  Scottish  family }  and  his  father, 
who  lost  his  estate  onder  Queen  Mary,  dying  before 
oor  poet  was  bom,  and  his  mother  marrying  a  brick- 
layer for  her  second  husband,  Ben  was  taken  from 
school  to  work  at  bis  father-io-law*s  trade.  Not  be- 
ing captivated  with  this  employment,  be  went  into 
the  Low  Coontries,  and  distingnishcd  himself  in  a  mi- 
litary capacity.  On  his  return  to  England,  be  entered 
himself  at  St  John^a  college,  Cambridge  \  and  having 
killed  a  person  in  a  duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrow- 
ly escaped  execution.  After  this  he  turned  actor  \  and 
Shakeapeare  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  him  to  tbe^ 
world,  by  recommepdiog .  a  play  of  his  to  the  stage, 
after  it  had  been  rejected.  His  Alchymist  gained  him 
such  reputation,  that  in  1 619  he  was,  at  the  death  of 
Mr  Daniel,  made  poet-laureat  to  King  James  I.  and 
master  of  arts  at  Oxford.  As  we  do  not  find  John- 
s6n*s  economical  virtues  anywhere  recorded,  it  is  the 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  tfast  after  this  we  find  him  pe- 
titioning King  Charles,  on  his  accession,  to  enlarge  his 
father's  allowance  of  100  merks  into  pounds  ;  and 
quickly  after  we  learn  that  he  was  very  poor  and  sick, 
lodging  in  an  obscure  alley  \  on  which  occasion  it  was, 
that  Charles,  being  prevailed  on  in  bis  favour,  sent  him 
ten  guineas  j  which  Ben  receiving  said,  *'  His  majesty 
has  sent  me  ten  guineas,  because  I  am  poor,  and  live 
in  an  alley  \  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  soul  lives  in  an 
alley.''  He  died  in  August  1637,  aged  63  years,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster-Abbey.— -Tbe  moat  conw 
plete  edition  of  bis  works  was  printed  in  1756,  in 
7  vols  8vo. 

Johnson,  Dr  Samuel^  who  has  been  styled  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  i8th  century,  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Litchfield  in  Staffordshire,  on  tbe  i8th  of 
September  N.  S.  1709.  His  father  Michael  was  a 
bookseller  \  and  must  have  had  some  reputation  in  the 
city,  as  he  more  than  once  bore  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate.  By  what  casuistical  reasoning  he  reconciled 
his  conscience  to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
who  occupy  such  stations,  cannot  now  be  known  j  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  zealously  attached  to  the  exiled 
family,  and  instilled  the  same  principles  into  the  youth- 
ful mmd  of  his  son.  So  much  was  he  in  eameat  in  thia 
work,  and  at  so  early  a  period  did  be  commence  it,  that 
wheo  Dr  Sacheverel,  in  his  memorable  tonr  throogk 
England,  came  to  Litchfield,  Mr  Johnson  carried  his 
aon,  net  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedra^» 
and  placed  him  on  bis  ehoulders,  that  he  might  see  a3 
well  as- hear  the  far-famed  preacher. 

But  political  prejodiees  were  not  tbe  only  bad  things 
which  young  Sam  inherited  from  his  father:  .he  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  a  morbid  meIancholy,.whicb, 
Utough  it  neither  depressed  his  imagination,  nor  clnuct^. 
ed.  his  perspicuity,  filled  bim  with  dreadful  Jipp^hen- 
sions  ot.iasanity,^and  rendered  him  wretched  through. 
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Johnte^..  '*'*^*    From  bis  nurse  be  cootntcted  die  $crqfula   or 
■    ^       >  king*8  evil«  wbicb  made  its  eppearance  at  a  very  earlj 
period,    disfigared  a  face  naiurallv  well-fomi^dy  and 
deprived  bim  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  e  jes, 

When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
fttructioni  be  was  placed  in  the  free  school  of  Litchfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Honter  wjis  then  master  \  a  man 
whom  his  illostrioos  pnpit  thooght  *'  very  seveie,  and 
wtWkg'headedUf  severe,'*  because  he  would  beat  a  boy 
for  not  answering  questions  frhich  he  could  not  expect 
to  be  asked.  He  was,  however,  a  skilful  teacher ;  and 
Johnson,  when  he  stood  in  the  very  front  of  learning, 
was  sensible  bow  much  be  owed  to  him  }  for  upon  be* 
ing  asked  how  he  had  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  replied,  '^  My  master  bc«t 
me  very  well  \  without  that,  Sir,  I  should  have  done 
nothing/* 

At  the  age  of  1 5  Johnson  was  removed  from  Litch- 
field to  the  school  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire, 
at  which  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  where  he  staid  two  years  without  any 
settled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  course  of  study.  He 
fCad,  however,  a  great  deal  in  a  desultory  manner,  as 
^hance  threw  books  in  bis  way,  and  as  inclination  di- 
ccted  bim  through  them ;  so  that  when  in  his  xpth 
year  be  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  his  mind  was  stored  with  a  variety  of  such 
knowledge  as  is  not  often  acquired  in  universities,  where 
boys  seldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their 
bands  by  their  tutors.  He  had  given  very  earljr  proofs 
of  his  poetical  genius  both  in  his  school  exercises  and 
in  other  occasional  compositions  :  but  what  is  perhaps 
more  remarkable,  as  it  shows  that  he  must  have 
thought  much  on  a  subject  on  which  other  bojs  of 
that  age  seldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  14 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  From 
the  melancholy  of  his  temper  these  would  naturally 
prey  upon  his  spirits,  and  give  him  great  uneasiness  : 
but  they  were  happily  removed  by  a  proper  course  of 
reading }  for  ^  his  studies  being  honest,  ended  in  con- 
viction. He  found  that  religion  is  true;  and  what 
he  had  learned,   he  ever  afterwards  endeavoured   to 

teach.'* 

Concerning  bis  residence  in  the  university  and  the 
means  by  which  he  was  there  supported,  bis  two  prin- 
cipal biographers  contradict  each  other  \  so  that  these 
are  points  of  which  we  cannot  write  with  certainty. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  his  con* 
tinnsnce  at  Oxford  is  divisible  into  two  periods :  Mr 
Boswell  represents  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  usual 
interval  of  a  long  vacation.  Sir  John  says,  that  he 
was  supported  at  colleffe  by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in 
quality  of  awistaot  in  the  studies  of  his  son  :  Mr  Bos- 
well assures  us,  that  though  he  was  promised  pecuniary 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  promise  was  not  in  any  de- 
gree fulfilled.  AVe  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight's  account  of  this  transaction,  were  it  not  pal- 
pably inconsistent  with  itself.  He  says,  that  the  two 
young  men  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  same 
day;  that  Corbet  continued  in  the  college  two  years; 
and  yet  that  Johnson  was  driven  home  in  little  more 
than  one  year^  because  by  the  rcmovai  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  of  his  pension.  A  story,  of  which  one 
part  contradicts  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.    Sir 
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John  adds,  that  "  meeting  with  another  source,  the  Jolmioti 
bounty,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  np  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  the 
university  about  three  years."  Mr  Boswell  has  told  us 
nothing  but  that  Johnson,  though  his  father  was  unable 
to  support  bim,  continued  three  years  in  college,  and 
was  then  driven  fihwi  it  by  extreme  poverty. 

These  gentlemen  differ  likewise  in  their  accounts  of 
Johnson's  tutors.     Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  he  bad 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams.    Mr  Boswell  affirms 
that  Dr  Adams  amid  iiol  be  bis  tutor,  because  Jordan 
did  not  quit  the  college  till  1731 ;  the  year  in  the  au- 
tumn of  which  Johnson  himself  was  compelled  to  leave 
Oxford.    Yet  the  same  author  represents  Dr  Adams  as 
**y>i>9i  '*  ^  ^u  Johnson's  nominai  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark  :"  a  speech  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  the  meaning,  if  it  was  not  Johnson's  duty  to 
attend  Adams's  lectures.    In  most  colleges  we  believe 
there  are  two  fntors  in  different  departments  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  been  tutors  to  Johnson  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  science. 
Jordan  was  a  man  of  such  mean  abilities,  that  though 
bis  pupil  loved  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he 
wonl4  often  risk  the  payment  of  a  small  fine,  rather  than 
attend  bis  lectures  ;  nor  was  he  studious  to  conceal  the 
reason  of  his  absence.    Upon  occasion  of  one  such  in>- 
position,  be  said,  ^*  Sir,  you  have  sconced  me  twopence 
for  non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth  a  penny." 
For  some  transgression  or  absence  bis  tutor  imposed 
upon  bim  as  a  Christmas  exercise  the  task  of  translating 
into  Latin  verse  Pope's  Messiah  $  which  being  shown  to 
the  author  of  the  original,  was  read  and  returned  with 
this  encomium,  "  The  writer  of  this  poem  will  leave  it 
a  question  for  posterity,  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  ori- 
ginal."   The  particular  course  of  his  reading  while  in 
college,  and  during  the  vacation  which  he  passed  at 
home,  cannot  be  traced.    That  at  this  period  he  read 
much,  we  have  his  own  evidence  In  what  he  afterwards 
told  the  king ;  but  bis  mode  of  study  was  never  regu- 
lar, and  at  all  times  be  thought  more  than  be  read. 
He  informed  Mr  Boswell,  that  what  he  read  solidly  at 
Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the  study  of  which  he  was 
most  fond  was  metaphysics. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 731  that  Johnson  left  the  univer- 
sity without  a  degree ;  and  as  bis  father,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  December  of  that  year,  had  suffered  great 
misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  out  a  commoner  of 
nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  profit 
and  prosperity.  Having  therefore  not  only  a  profession 
but  the  means  of  subsistence  to  seek,  he  accepted,  in 
the  month  of  March  1732,  an  invitation  to  the  office 
of  under-master  of  a  free  school  at  Market  Bosworth  in 
Leicestershire  :  but  not  knowing,  as  he  said,  whether  it 
was  more  disagreeable  for  him  to  teach  or  for  the  boys 
to  learn  the  grammar-rules,  and  being  likewise  disgust- 
ed at  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  patron 
of  the  school,  he  relinquished  in  a  few  months  a  situa- 
tion which  he  ever  afterwards  recollected  with  horror. 
Beipg  thus  again  without  any  fixed  employment,  and 
with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket,  he  translated  Lo- 
be's voyage  to  Abyssinia,  for  the  trifling  sum,  it  iisaid,  . 
of  five  guineas,  wbicb  lie  received  fj^m  a  bookseller  in 
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Johason;  Birmingham.  Thi«  was  the  firtt  attempt  which  it  is 
certain  he  m^Ae  Ao  procure  pecitniary  asAisstaMdce  by 
meaM  of  his  pen ;  ami  it  miMt  have  'held  forth  ▼cry 
little  eneoorageiiient  to  his  comnMnacing  antlror  by  pro« 
fession. 

In  I735»  heiog  fhen  in  his  26cb  year,  he  orarried 
Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Btrmingham ) 
whose  age  was  almost  donUe  bis  ^  whose  external  form, 
irccording  to  Garriek  and  others,  Imd  never  been  cap- 
tivating ;  and  whose  fortune  amounted  to  hard(y  800L 
That  she  had  a  snperiority  of  understanding  and  talents, 
is  extremeiy  prohable,  both  becanse  she  certainly  in«- 
spfred  bim  with  a  more  than  ordinary  p^sion,  and  be* 
caase  she  was  herself  so  delighted  with  the  charms  of 
Iris  conversation  as  to  overlook  his  external  disadvanta- 
ges, which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  set  up  » 
private-academjr  j  for  which  purpose  be  hired  a  large 
bouse  well  situated  near  his  native  city  :  but  his  name 
having  then  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards 
oomnmnded  the  attention  and  respect  of  mankind,  this 
undertaking  did  not  succeed.  The  only  pvpils  who  lire 
fcnown  to  ha*ve  been  placed  under  his  care,  were  the 
celebrated  Bavid  Garriek,  bis  brother  George  Gar- 
tidk,  and  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  whose  name 
^mis  ^{fely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a 
half  J  and  >t  was  doring  that  time  that  he  constructed 
the  plan  and  wrdte  «  great  part  of  bit  tragedy  of 
Irene. 

The  respectable  character  of  his  parents  and  bia 
own  merit  had  secured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  best 
families  at  Litcbfield  ;  and  he  was  particularly  distin* 
^oisbed  by  Mr  Walmsley  register  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  df  very  extensive  and 
'various  erudition.  That  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part 
df  fwne  read,  thought  so  highly  of  Johnson^s  abilities 
sts  a  dramatic  writer,  (hat  he  advised  him  bj  all  means 
to  finish  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  stage.  To 
loen  of  genius  the  stage  holds  forth  temptations  «lmoat 
resistless.  The  prdfits  arising  from  a  tragedy,  including 
the  representation  and  printinpr  of  it,  and  the  connec- 
tions which  it  sometimes  Enables  the  author  to  form, 
mtre  in  Johnson^s  imagination  inestimable.  Flattered, 
it  may  be 'supposed,  with  these  hopes,  he  set  out  some 
time  in  the  year  1737  with  his  pupil  David  Garriek 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  Johnson  to  take  care  of  the 
bouse  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven- 
turers carried  with -them  from  Mr  Walmdey  an  earnest 
recommendation  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colson,  then  roas- 
ter df  an  academy  and  afterwards  Lncasian  prdfessor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  ;  but  from 
that  gentleman  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  found 
'either  protection  or  encouragement. 

How  he  spent  his  time  upon  his  first  going  to  Lon- 
don is  ndt  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  refu- 
•ed  by  the  managers  of  that  day  y  and  Tor  some  yeare 
the^Gentleman^s  Magazine  seems  to  have  been  his  prin- 
cipal resource  for  employment  and  support.  To  enu- 
merate his  various  communications  to  that  far-famed 
miscellany,  would -extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits 
which  we  can  afford.  Sui&ce  it  to  say,  that  bis  con- 
nection with  Cave  tbe  proprietor  became  very  close ; 
that  he  wrote  prefaces,  essays,  reviews  of  books,  and 
rpoems }  and  that  he  was  occasionally  employed  in  cor- 
recting the  papers  written  by  other  correspondents. 


When  the  complaints  of  the  nation  against  the  adnmi^  johnisa, 
•tratioo  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  »nd  a  m«« 
tioB  was  made,  Febroairy  13.  1740-1,  to  remove  bim 
from  bis  majesty's  connsels  for  ever,  Johnson  was  pitch- 
ed Bpon  by  Cave  to  write  wtot  was  in  the  Magazine 
inii^tADebaiesin  the  Senate  of  LiiHput^  hot  was  uoder- 
Btood  to  be  the  speeches  'of  the  most  eminent  momben 
in  both  houses  of  parliament.  These  orations,  which 
induced  ^totrr  to  coirtpare  British  with  ancient  elo- 
quence, were  hastily  sketched  by  Johnson  ^hile  be  waa 
Viet  yet  52  years  old,  while  be  was  little  acquainted 
•with  life,  while  he  was  struggling,  not  for  distinctioA  . 
Init  for  existence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  baa  . 
lie  given  %  more  conspiooons  proof  of  a  mind  ^ironipt 
«iid  vigorous  almost  beyond  conception  :  for  they  weie 
composed  from  scanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  persona 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houses  j  and  sometimes  he 
bad  nothiig  comnmmciited  to  bim  but  the  names  of 
4!be  several  speakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in 
the  debate. 

His  separate  •poblicmtfocs  which  at  this  time  attracted 
ttie  greatest  -notice  were,  *'  Ltrndon^  a  Poem  in  imil»- 
tion df  JuvenaPs  third  Satire;'*  ^ Marmor Nmj'Mefue^ 
or  en  Essay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Inscription  in 
Monkish  Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne  in  Ner- 
ifolk  ;**  and  **  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licentera 
i»f  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  asper- 
sions of  Mr  Brook  author  of  Gustevus  Vasa.**  The 
poem,  which  was  pnblished  in  1738  by  Dodsley,  is  vni- 
versally  known  and  admired  as  the  most  spirited  instance 
-in  the  Slnglish  language  of  ancient  sentiments  adapted 
to  modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  Elled  tbe  poetical, 
throne  without  a  rival,  being  informed  that  the  anthor% 
name  was  Johnson^  and  that  hcwns  an  obscure  perseSi 
^replied,  **  be  will  soon  be  diterr^J*^  The  other  two 
pamphlets,  which  were  pnblished  in  1739,  are  filled 
with  keen  satire  on  the  government :  and  thoogh  -S« 
John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to<declare  that  they  die- 
play  neither  learning  nor  wit.  Pope  was  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  for  in  a  note  of  his  preserved  by  Mr  Boswell, 
be  says,  that  '''the  whole  of  the  Norfolk  prophecy  n 
very  humorous.^ 

Mrs  Johnson,  who  went  to  London  soon  after  ber 
husband,  now  lived  sometimes  in  one  place  and  aome- 
limes  in  another,  sometimes  in  the  city  and  sometimes 
ftt  Greenwich :  but  Johnson  himself  was  oftener  to  be 
found  at  St  John's  Gate,  where  the  Gentleman's  Mn- 
gazine  was  published,  than  in  his  own  lodgings.  It  wes 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Savage^  with 
whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  similarity  of 
tbeir  circumstances,  to  contract  a  very  close  friend- 
ship; and  such  were  their  extreme  necessities,  that  they 
have  often  wandered  whole  nights  in  the  street  foT: 
want  of  .money  to  procure  them  a  lodging.  In  one 
of  these  nocturnal  rambles,  when  their  distress  was  el- 
most  incredible,  so  far  were  they  from  being  depressed 
by  their  situation,  that  in  high  spirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotism,  they  traversed  8t  James's  Square  for  ae* 
veral  hours ;  inveighed  against  the  minister }  and,  as 
Johnson  said  in  ridicule  of  himself,  his  companion,  andr 
all  such  patriots,  *<  resolved  that  f^ty  would  stand  by 
their  conntry  !"  In  17449  be  published  the  life  of  bis 
unfortunate  companion  j  a  work  which,  had  he  never 
irritteo  nny  thing,  else,  would  hive  placed  him  very 
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l«ini«osi.  Kgb  in  the  nnk  i>f  «iitfaora  •(▲)•  Hii  mirnitW e  is  re- 
marlcably  smooth  «nd  well  disposed,  ^ts  observfttioas  are 
jast,  «nd  bis  reflections  disclose  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  human  heart* 

In  1749*  when  Drory-lane  theatre  ivas  opened  on« 
der  t^e  management  of  Garricky  Johnson  wrote  a  pro- 
logue for  the  occasion  \  which  for  just  drannUic  criti« 
nism  on  the  whole  range  of  the  English  stage,  as  well 
as  for  poetical  excellenoe,  is  confessedly  unrivalled.  But 
this  year  is,  tn  his  lifei  distinguished  as  the  epoch  when 
hid  arduous  and  important  work,  the  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  was  announced  to  the  world  by  the 
pnbiication  of  its  plan  or  prospectus,  addressed  to  the 
«arl  of  Chesterfield.  From  that  nobleman  Johnson  was 
certainly  led  to  expect  patronage  and  encouragement  j 
and  it  seems  to  be  equally  certain  that  his  lordship  ex- 
pected, when  the  hook  should  be  published,  to  be  ho- 
noured with  the  dedication.  The  expectations  of  both 
were  disappointed.  Lord  Chesterfield,  after  seeing  the 
lexicographer  once  or  twice,  suffered  him  to  be  repul- 
sed from  his  door:  but  afterwards  thinking  to  con- 
ciliate him  when  the  work  was  upon  the  eve  of  publi- 
cation, be  wrote  two  papers  in  **  The  World,**  warmly 
recommending  it  to  the  public.  This  artifice  was  seen 
through ;  and  Johnson,  in  very  polite  language,  reject- 
ed his  lordship^s  advances,  letting  him  know,  that  he 
was  unwilling  the  public  should  consider  him  as  owing 
to  a  patron  that  which  Providence  had  enabled  him  to 
do  for  himself.  This  great  and  laborious  work  its  au- 
thor expected  to  complete  in  three  years  :  but  he  was 
certainly  employed  upoh  it  seven  ;  for  we  know  that 
It  was  begun  in  -1747,  and  the  last  sheet  was  sent  to 
the  press  in  the  end  of  the  year  1754*  Wlien  we 
consider  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  *is  -indeed 
astonishing  that  it  was  finished  so  soon,  since  it  was 
written,  as  he  says,  *'  with. little  assistanee  ofthe  learn- 
ed, and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of 
academic  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dis- 
traction, in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.**  The  sorrow,  to 
which  he  here  alludes,  is  probably  that  which  he  felt 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  17th  of  March 
O.  8.  1752,  the  loss  of  whom  he  continued  to  lament 
a9  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Dictionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  itme  : 
for  while  he  was  pushing  it  forward,  he  fitted  his  tra- 
gedy for  the  stage  y  wrote  the  lives  of  several  eminent 
men  for  theGentleman*s  Maf^azinej  published  an  Imi- 
tation of  the  lotb  Satire  of  Juvenal,  entitled  '*  The 
Vanity  of  human  Wishes  ;**  and  began  and  finished 
**  The  Rambler.**  This  last  work  is  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  published  twice  a- week,  frum  the  20th  of 
March  1750  to  the  14th  of  March  175a  inclusive;  but 
to  give  our  readers  some  notion  ofthe  vigour  and  promp- 
titude of  the  author^s  mind,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  other 
laboarSy  all  the  assistance  which  he  received  does  not 


amoaot  to  five  papers  ;  and  that  omoy  of  the  oMst  ma*  johoton. 
•terly  of  those  unequalled  essays  were  written  on  the 
•pur  of  the  occasion,  and  never  eeen  entire  by  the  an- 
Ihor  till  they  returned  to  htm  from  the  press. 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  was  concluded,  Dr  Hawkea- 
worth  projected  **  The  Adventurer**  upon  a  aimtlar 
plan  ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  friends  he  was  enabled 
to  ctrry  it  on  with  almost  equal  merit.  For  a  short 
time,  indeed,  it  was  the  most  popular  work  of  the  two  , 
and  the  papers  with  the  signature  T,  which  are  con- 
fessedly the  most  splendid  in  tlie  whole  collection,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  communicated  by  Johnson, 
who  received  for  each  the  sum  of  two  guineas,  Tbis 
was  double  the  price  for  which  he  sold  sermons  to  such 
clergymen  as  either  would  not  or  could  not  compose 
their  own  discourses  ^  and  of  sermon- wri ling  he  seems 
to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhausted,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  Dictionary,  more  t4ian  the  sum 
for  which  the  booksellers  had  bargained  for  the  copy  j 
yet  by  means  of  .the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  sermons, 
and  other  productions  of  his  pen,  he  now  found  himself 
in  greater  affluence  than  he  had  ever  been  before  \  and 
as  the  powers  of  his  mind,  distended  by  long  and  severe 
exercise,  -required  relaxation  to  restore  them  to  their 
proper  tone,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  or  nothing 
from  the  closing  of  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  1756, . 
when  he  submitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Lite- 
rary Magazine.  Of  his  reviews  by  far  the  most  valuable 
is  that  of  Soame  Jennyns*s  **  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Origin  of  Evil.**  Never  were  wit  and  meta- 
physical actttcness  more  closely  united  than  in  that  crrti- 
xisni,  which  exposes  the  weakness  and  holds  op  to  con- 
tempt the  reasonings  of  those  vain  mortals,  who  presump- 
tuously attempt  to  grasp  the  scale  of  existence,  und  to 
form  plans  of  conduct  for  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
But  the  furnishing  of  magazines,  reviews,  and  even 
newspapers  with  literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of 
books  with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  considered  as 
an  employment  unworthy  of  Johnson.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  by  the  booksellers  that  he  should  give  a  new 
edition  of  tite  dramas  of  Shakespeare  y  a  work  which 
he  had  projected  many  years  before,  and  of  which  lie 
bad  published  a  specimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.  When  one  of  his  friends  expressed  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furnish  him  with  amuse- 
ment and  add  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  **  I  look  upon  it 
as  I  did  upon  the  Dictionary  ^  it  is  all  work  ;  and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  desire  of  fame,  hot  the 
want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  writing, 
that  I  know  of.**  He  issued  proposals,  however,  of 
considerable  length  ;  in  which  he  showed  that  he  knew 
perfectly  what  a  variety  of  research  such  an  undertaking 
required:  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur- 
suing it  with  diligence,  and  it  was  not  published  till 
many  years  afterwards. 

On  the  ijlh  of  April  1785  he  began  a  new  periodi- 
cal paper  entitled  **  The  Idler,**  which  came  out  every 

Saturday 


(a)  From  the  merit  of  this  work  Mr  Boswell  has  endeavoured  to  detract,  by  insinuating,  that  the  person  cal- 
led Richard  Savage  was  an  impostor,  and  not  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countess  of  Macclesfield. 
The  moral  character  of  Savage  was  ui^oobtedly  unworthy  of  such  a  biographer )  and  it  may  ha  fairly  qoestiooftd.. 
nhetber  his  intellectual  or  poeticftl  chnacter  at  all  entitled  him  to  loch  respectable  notice. 
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Jahuson.    Satorday  in  ft  weekly  neirtpaper,  called  "  tlie  UniVer- 

' —^^  sal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,"  published  by  NeW' 

berry.  Of  these  essays,  i?hich  were  contioued  till  the 
5th  of  April  1760,  many  were  written  as  hastily  as  an 
ordinary  letter ,  and  one  in  particular  composed  at 
Oxford  was  begun  only  half  an  hour  before  the  de* 
partore  of  the  post  which  carried  it  to  London. 
About  this  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which 
he  might. have  rendered  himself  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.  It  was  a.  rectory  in  a  pleasant  country ,  of 
such  yearly  value  as  would  have  been  an  object  to  one 
in  much  better  circumstances  j  but  sensible,  as  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  asperity  of  his  temper,  he  declined  it, 
saying,  **  I  have  not  the  requic>ites  for  the  office,  and  I 
cannot  in  my  conscience  shear  the  flock  which  I  am  un» 
able  to  feed." 

In  the  month  of  January  1759  his  mother  died  at 
>  the  great  age  of  90 ;  an  event  which  deeply  affected 
him,  and  gave  birth  to  the  41st  Idler,  in  which  he  la- 
ments, that  "  the  life  which  made  his  own  life  pleasant 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  was  shut  up- 
on his  prospects."  Soon  al^erwads  he  wrote  his  '*  Bas- 
aelas  Prince  of  Abyssinia;  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  ezpence  of  his  mother^s  funeral,  and  pay 
some  debts  which  she  had  left.  He  told  a  friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  lool.  and  25I.  more  when  it 
came  to  a  second  edition  \  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  sent  it  to  the  press  in  por- 
tions as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  since  read  it 
over. 

Hitherto,  notwithstanding  his  various  publications, 
he  was  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for 
the  wanta  of  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him  y  bot 
having  been  early  in  1762  represented  to  the  king  as 
a  very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  pro- 
vision, his  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a  pension, 
which  Lord  Bute,  then  first  minister,  assured  him  "  was 
not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  doj  but  for 
what  he  had  already  done^  A  fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  if  it  diminished  his  distress,  increased 
his  indolence  }  for  as  he  constantly  avowed  that  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gain  money,  as  he 
had  now  what  was  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  his  pur- 
poses, as  he  delighted  in  conversation,  and  was  visited 
and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant,  and  the  learn- 
ed, very  little  of  his  time  was  past  in  solitary  study. 
Solitude  was  indeed  his  aversion  ;  and  that  he  might 
avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
he,  in  1764,  instituted  a  club,  which  existed  long  with- 
out a  name,  but  was  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Literary  Cktb,  It  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men  of  the  age,  who  met  at  the  Turk^s  Head 
in  Gerard-street,  Sohn,  one  evening  in  every  week  at 
seven,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed  *'  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soot." 

In  X  765,  when  Johnson  was  more  than  usually  op- 
pressed with  constitutional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu- 
nately introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark :  and  it 
is  i)ut  j'istice  to  acknowledge,  that  to  the  assistance 
which  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  gave  him,  to  the  shelter 
which  their  house  afforded  him  for  16  or  17  years, 
and  to  the  pains  which  they  took  to  soothe  or  repress 
his  uneasy  fanciest,  the  public  is  probably  indebted  for 
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some  of  the  most  malterly  as  well  as  the  moftt  popular  Johnson. 
works  which  he  ever  produced.  At  length,  in  the 
October  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pre- 
face, where  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  that  immor- 
tal bard  are  displayed  with  such  judgment,  as  must 
please  every  man  whose  taste  is  not  regulated  by  the 
standard  of  fashion  or  national  prejudice.  In  1 767  he 
was  honoured  by  a  private  conversation  with  the  king 
in  the  library  at  the  queen^s  boose :  and  two  years  af« 
terwards,  upon  the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 
of  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  he  was  nominated  professor 
of  ancient  literature ;  an  office  merely  honorary,  and 
conferred  on  him,  as  is  supposed,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friend  the  president. 

In  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
exercised  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  since  the  admini- 
stration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle  with  the  dis- 
potes  of  contending  factions  ^  but  having  seen  with  in- 
dii^atmn  the  methods  which,  in  the  business  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he 
published  in  Z770  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  False 
Alarm  }"  in  which  he  asserts,  and  labours  to  prove  by 
a  variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  that  the 
expulsion  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  equi- 
valent to  exclnsion,  and  that  no  such  calamity  as  the 
subversion  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  feared  from  an 
act  warranted  by  usage,  which  is  the  law  of  parliament. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  maintain- 
ed in  this  publication,  it  unquestionably  contains  much 
wit  and  much  argument,  expressed  in  the  author^s  be^t 
style  of  composition }  and  yet  it  is  known  to  have  been 
written  between  eight  o'clock  on  "Wednesday  night  and 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  night,  when  it  was 
read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  his  coming  from  the  house  of 
commons.  In  1771  he  published  another  -political 
pamphlet,  entitled,  *'  Thoughts  on  the  late  transactions 
respecting  Falkland's  islands  j"  in  which  he  attacked 
Junius :  and  he  ever  afterwards  delighted  himself  with 
the  thought  of  having  destroyed  that  able  writer,  whom 
he  certainly  surpassed  in  nervous  language  and  pointed 
ridicule. 

In  1773  he  visited  with  Mr  Boswell  some  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  I8lan4s 
of  Scotland,  and  published  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  a  volume  which  abounds  in  extensive  Kbilo^ophical 
views  of  society,  ingenious  sentiments,  and  lively  de- 
scription, but  which  offended  many  persons  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian.  For  the  degree  of 
offence  that  was  taken,  the  book  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  contain  a  sufficient  reason :  if  the  antiquity  of  these 
poems  he  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  editor  than  to  the  violence  of  Jolinson. 
In  I774»  the  parliament  being  dissolved,  he  addressed 
to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*'  The  Patriot ;"  of  which  the  design  was  to  guard 
them  from  imposition,  and  teach  them  to  distinguish 
true  from  false  patriotism.  In  1775  he  published 
^*  Taxation  no  tyranny  ^  in  answer  to  the  resolutions 
and  address  of  the  American  'Congress."  In  this, 
performance  his  admirer  Mr  Boswell  cannot,  he  say5, 
perceive  that  ability  of  argument  or  that  felicity  of  ex- 
pression for  whTch  on  other  occasions  Johnson  was  s>o 
eminent.    TbiAs  a  singular  criticism.   To  the  assu(ne4 
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|irlncip1e  opon  which  the  reasoning  of  the  t^amphlet 
rests  many  have  objected,  and  perhaps  their  objec« 
tions  are  well  founded;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
"  the  sapreme  power  of  every  community  has  the 
right  of  requiring  from  all  its  subjects  such  conlribu* 
tioiii  as  are  necessary  Co  the  public  safety  or  public 
prosperityy^'  it  will  be  found  a  very  diflBcult  task  to 
break  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  British  parliament  had  a  xight  te  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans. As  to  the  expression  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  **  Jour- 
nal of  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,*'  that  a  controvertist 
'*  ought  not  to  strike  soft  in  battle,**  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  oncommoaly  happy,  *  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  most 
correct  pieces  of  composition  that  ever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  its  author.  These  essays  drew  upon  him  nu- 
merous attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  despised ;  for 
though  it  has  been  supposed  that  '*  A  letter  addressed 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  occasioned  by  his  political  pub- 
lications,** gave  him  great  uneasiness,  the  contrary  is 
manifest,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  collected  them  into  a  volume  with  the  title  of 
**  Political  Tracto  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler.**  In 
1765  Trinity  College  Dublin  had  created  him  LL.  D.. 
by  diploma,  and  he  now  received  the  same  honour 
from  the  university  of  Oxford;  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  boast  of  it,  lie  was  highly 
gratified.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  case  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  to  exercise  that  humanity 
which  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  call.  Dr  William 
Dodd,  a  clergymen,  under  sentence  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  interest  Johnson  in 
hid  behalf,  and  procured  from  him  two  of  the  most 
energetic  compositions  of  the  kind  ever  seen ;  the  one 
a  petition  from  himself  to  the  king,  the  other  a  like 
address  from  bis  wife  to  the  queen.  These  petitions 
failed  of  success. 

The  principal  booksellers  in  London  having  deter- 
mined to  publish  a  body  of  English  poetry,  Johnson 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poet^,  and 
give  a  character  of  the  works  of  each.  This  task  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  must  convince  every' competent  reader,  that 
as  a  biographer  and  a  critic,  no  nation  can  produce 
his  equal.  ^The  work  was  published  in  ten  small  vo- 
lumps,  of  which  the  first  four  came  abroad  1778,  and 
the  others  in  1781.  While  the  world  in  general  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  stupendous  powers  of  that 
man  who  at  the  age  of  seventy- two,  and  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  diseases,  could  produce  a  work 
which  dispUys  so  much  genius  and  so  much  learning, 
there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice  and  resent- 
ment were  fostered,  and  whence  attacks  of  different 
soits  issued  against  him.  These  gave  him  not  the  small- 
est disturbance.  When  told  of  tiie  feeble,  though  slu'ill, 
outcry  that  had  been  raised,  be  said,—'*  Sir,  I  considered 
myself  as  intrusted  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I 
have  given  my  opinion  sincerely  :  let  them  show  where 
thev  think  me  wrong.** 

Ue  had  hardly  begun  to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by 
this,  performance,  when  death  deprived   him   of  Mr 
Thrale,  in  whose  house  he  had  enjoyed  the  most  com* ' 
fortable  hours  of  his  life  ;  but  it  abated  not  in  John- 
son that  care  for  the  ioteretta  of  those  whom  his  friend 
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bad  left  behind  him,  which  be  thought  himSelf  bound  julmtoii. 
to  cherish,  both  Jo  duty  as  one  of  the  execoturs  of  his 
will,  and'  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On 
this  account,  his  visits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thrale's  vil- 
la, were  for  some  time  after  his  death  regularly  made 
on  Monday  and  protracted  till  Saturday,  as  tli«y  had 
been  during  his  life;  but  they^soon  became  less  and 
less  frequent,  and  be  studiously  avoided  the  mention  of 
the  place  or  the  family.  Mrs  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  says 
indeed,  that  '*  it  grew  extremely  perplexing  and  difli- 
cult  to  live  in  the  house  with  him  when  the  master  of 
it  was  no  more ;  because  his  dislikes  grew  capricious, 
and  he  could  scarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the 
house  whom  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  see.** 
The  person  whom  she  thougnt  it  most  necessary  for  her 
to  see  may  perhaps  be  guessed  at  without  any  superior' 
•hare  of  sagacity }  and  if  these  were  the  visits  which 
Johnson  could  not  bear,  we  are  so  far  from  thinking  his 
dislikes  capricious,  though  they  may  have  been  per- 
plexing, that  if  he  had  acted  otherwise,  we  should 
have  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
whose  *'  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned^ 
upon  him  but  with  respect  or  benignity.** 

About  the  middle  of  June    1783   his   constitution* 
sostained  a  severer  shock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt, 
by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy ;  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  that 
it  awakened  him  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  rendered 
him  for  a  short  time  speechless.     As  usual,  his  recourse, 
under  this  affliction  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  was 
constant,  sincere,  and  fervent.     He  tried  to  repeat  the- 
Lord*s  prayer  first  in  Knglish,  then  in  Latin,  and  af- 
terwards in  Greek ;  but  succeeded  only  in  the  last  at- 
tempt }  immediately  after  which  he  was  again  deprived 
of  the  power  of  articulation*     From  this  alarming  at- 
tack he  recovered  with  wonderful  quickness,   but  it 
left  behind  it  some  presages  of  an  hydropic  affection ; 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  a  spasmodic- 
asthma  of  such  violence  that  he  was  confined  to  the 
house  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropsy  increased,  not-, 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians in  London  and  Edinburgh.     He  had,  however, 
such  an  interval  of  ease  as  enabled  him  in  the  summer 
1784  to  visit  his  friends  at  Oxford,  Litchfield,  and 
Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire.     The  Bomish  religiea  be- 
ing introduced  one  day  as  the  topic  of  conversation 
when  he  was  in  the  hoinw   of  Dr  Adams,  Johnson 
said,  <'  If  you  join  the  Papists  externally,  they  will  not 
interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  yoi^r  belief  in  their  tenets. 
No  reasoning  Papist  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 
There  is  one  side  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  per- 
suaded to  embrace  it.     A  good   man   of  a  timorous 
disposition,   in  great  doubt  of   his  acceptance   with. 
God,  and  pretty  xredulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church 
where  there  are  so  many  helps   to  go  to  heaven.     I 
would  be  a  Papist  if  I  could.     I  have  fear  enough ; 
but  an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.     I  should  ne- 
ver be  a  Papist  unless  on  ibe  near  approach  of  death,  ^ 
of  which  I  have  very  great  terror.** 

His  constant  dread  of  death  was  indeed  so  great,  that 
it  astonished  all  who  had  acoess  to  know  the  piety  of  his 
mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  life.  Attempts  have  been, 
made- to  account  for  it  in  various  ways;  i>ut  doubtless 
tliat  is  the  true  account  which  is  given  in  the  OUa  Po»^ 
drida^  by  an  ele^nt  and  pious  writer,  who  now  adorns 
a  high  station  in  the  church  of  EngUnd*    **  That  he. 
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'  Jtthfiton.  thotild  not  be  coMcioos  of  the  abilitSM  with  which  Pro- 
» ■  f  ■'  >  videnee  hatl  blessed  him  was  impossible.  He  felt  bis 
own  powers :  he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  having 
performed ;  and  he  saw  how  little,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, he  had  performed.  jHence  his  apprehension  on  the 
near  prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  constitutional  and  morbid  melancholy, 
which  often  exelnded  from  his  sight 'the  bright  beams 
of  divine  mercy.**  This,  however,  was  tlie  case  only 
while  death  was  approaching  from  some  distance.  From 
the  time  that  he  was  certain  it  was  near,  all  his  fears 
were  calmed  ;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  December 
1784,  fall  of  resigoiitioH,  strengthened  by  faith,  and 
joyfol  in  hope. 

For  a  just  character  of  this  great  man  our  limits  af« 
ford  not  room*:  we  must  therefore  content  oiifselves 
with  laying  before  our  readers  a  very  short  sketch.  His 
fftature  was  tall,  his  limbs  were  large,  his  strength  was 
more  than  common,  and  his  activity  in  early  life  had 
been  greater  than  such  a  form  gave  reason  to  expect : 
but  Im  was  subject  to  an  infirmity  of  the  convulsive 
kind,  resembling  the  distemper  called  St  Vitns^s  dance ; 
and  he  had  the  seeds  of  so  many  diseases  sown  in  his 
constitution,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  de- 
clared that  he  hardly  remembered  to  have  passed  one 
day  wholly  free  from  patn.  He  possessed  very  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  understanding ;  which  were  mwch 
cultivated  by  reading,  and  still  more  by  meditation  and 
reflection.  His  memory  wrs  remarkably  retentive, 
his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judge- 
ment keen  and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  ra- 
pidity, retained  with  wonderful  exactness  what  he  so 
easily  collected,  and  possessed  the  power  of  reducing 
to  order  and  system  tha  scattered  bints  on  any  subject 
which  he  had  gathered  from  different  books.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  safe  to  claim  for  lum  the  highest  place, 
among  his  contemporaries,  in  any  swgie  department 
of  literature  ;  but,  to  nse  one  of  his  own  expressions, 
he  (Trought  more  mind  to  every  subject,  and  had  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occasions, 
than  any  oHier  man  that  could  be  easily  named.— 
Though  prone  to  supentition,  he  was  in  ail  other  re- 
spects so  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth  said 
while  Johnson  firmly  believed  the  Bible,  lie  seemed  de- 
termined to  believe  nothing  but  the  Bible.  Of  the 
importance  of  religion  he  bad  a  strong  sense,  and  his 
zeal  for  its  interests  was  ahvays  awake,  so  that  pro* 
faneness  of  every  kind  was  abashed  in  his  presence.-— 
The  same  energy  which  was  displayed  in  his  literary 
prodnotioHs,  was  exhibited  also  in  his  conversation, 
which  was  various,  striking,  and  instructive  :  like  the 
sage  in  Rasvlas,  he  spoke,  and  attention  watched  bis 
lips ;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction  closed  his  periods : 
when  he  pleased,  he  coald  be  the  greatest  sophist  that 
ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation ;  and  per- 
haps no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.  His  veracity,  from  the  most  trivial  to  the 
most  solemn  occasions,  was  strict  even  to  severity  :  he 
scorned  to  embellisli  a  story  with  fictitious  circnm- 
atances;  for  what  is  not  a  representation  of  reality,  he 
used  to  say,  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention.  As  his 
purse  and  his  house  were  ever  open  to  the  indigent,  10 
was  his  heart  tender  to  those  who  wanted  relief,  and 
his  soul  was  susceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind 
impression.    He  had  a  roughness  in  bis  manner  which 
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sabdued  tlie  saucy  and  terrified  the  meek  :  but  it  was  J<>hnso*i. 
only  in  his  manner;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  J»haHon. 
Johnson  was  by  those  who  knew  him  y  and  his  works 
will' be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long  as 
the  language  in  which  they  are  written  shall  be  under* 
stood. 

JOHNSTON,  Dr  Arthur,  was  bom  at  Caskie- 
ben,  near  Aberdeen,  the  seat  of  bis  ancestors,  and  pro- 
bably was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  highest  dignity  in  that  university. 
The  study  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  was  that  of 
physic  $  and  to  improve  himself  in  that  science,  he  tra- 
velled into  foreign  parts.  He  was  twice  at  Rome  ^ 
hot  the  chief  place  of  his  residence  was  Padua,  in 
which  university  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
on  hiffi  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  verses 
in  the  advocators  library  in  Edinburgh.  After  lea* 
ving  Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  rest  of  Italy, 
and  over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  ;  and  at  length  settled  in  France  ;  where 
he  met  with  great  applause  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived 
there  20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  Tj  children. 
After  24  yeai-s  absence,  he  returned  into  Scotland  in 
1632.  It  appears  by  the  council  books  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  doctor  had  a  suit  at  law  before  that  court 
about  that  time.  In  the  year  following,  it  is  very  weft 
known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and  made 
Bishop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a  member  of  that  conn- 
cil  :  and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain- 
tance began  between  the  doctor  and  that  prelate,  which 
produced  his  "  Psalmorum  Davidis  Paraphra5rum  Poe*. 
tica  ;**  for  we  find  that,  in  the  same  year,  the  doctor 
printed  a  specimen  of  his  Psalms  at  London,  and  dedi*> 
cated  them  to  this  lordship. 

He  proceeded  to  perfect  the  whole,  which  took  hira 
up  four  years  }  and  the  first  edition  complete  was  pub- 
lished at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London  the  same 
year.  In  164 1,  Dr  Johnston  being  at  Oxford,  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  dangliters  who  was  married  to  a  di- 
vine of  tlie  church  of  England  in  that  place,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not  without  having 
seen  the  beginning  of  those  troubles  that  -proved  too 
fatal  to  his  patron.  He  was  buried  in  the  place  where 
he  died  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of 
his  learned  friend  Wedderburn  in  his  Suspfria  on  th« 
doctor^s  death  : 

Siotia  mccstOf  dole^  tanti  viduata  sepukhro 
Fatis :  is  Angligenis  contigit  alius  konos* 

In  what  year  Dr  Johnston  was  made  physician  to 
the  king  does  not  appear :  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
archbishop  procured  him  that  honour  at  his  coming  in- 
to England  in  1633,  at  which  time  he  translated  So- 
lomon's Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verse,  and  dedicated 
it   to   his    majesty.      His   Psalms   were   reprinted   at 

Middleburgh,  1642;  London,  1657;  Cambridge, \ 

Amsterdam,  1706)  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lauder, 
1739$  and  last  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  classics, 
at  London,  1741,  8vo,  at  the  expence  of  Auditor  Beii<» 
son,  who  dedicated  them  to  his  late  majesty,  and  pre- 
fixed to  this  edition  memoirs  of  Dr  Johnston,  with 
the  testimonies  of  various  learned  persons.  A  labour- 
ed comparison  between  the  two  translations  of  Bucha- 
nan and  Johnston  was  printed  the  tame  year  in  English, 
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in  Syoy  entitled*  A  Frefstory  Discourse^  to  Dr  John- 
8tonV  PBalms,  &c.  and  A  Conclusion  to  it.  His  trans- 
lations  of  the  Te  Deuro,  Creed,  Decalogue,  &c.  were 
sobjoined  to  the  Psalms.  His  other  poetical  works  are 
bis  Epigrams  j  bis  Parerga :  and  bis  Muste  Anglic^^ 
or  commendatory  Verses  upon  persons  of  rank  in  church 
and  state  at  that  time. 

JOIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  with  a  very  handsome  castle. 
It  consists  of  three  parishes,  and  is  pleasantly  situa* 
ted  on  the  river  Yonne,  in  £.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat. 
4^.  56.     Population  5400. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,«r  of  fitting 
▼arioos  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  is  called  by  the 
French  menuiserte^  *'  small  work,**  to  distinguish  it  from 
carpentry,  which  is  employed  about  large  and  less  curi- 
ous works.    See  Joinery,  Supplement. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  juncture  of  two  or 
more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are  call- 
ed by  anatomists  articulations •   See  Anatomy,  N^  2. 

The  suppleness  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  practice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  sur* 
prising. ,  Every  common  posture-master  shows  us  a 
great  deal  of  this  \  but  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in- 
stances we  ever  had  of  it,  was  in  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Clarkf  and  famous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  itas 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ciark  the  posture^ 
master.  This  man  had  found  the  way  by  long  prac- 
tice, to  distort  many  of  the  bones,  of'  which  nobody 
before  had  ever  thought  it  possible  to  alter  the  posi- 
tion. He  had  such  an  absolute  command  of  his 
muscles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almost  disjoint  his 
whole  body  :  so  that  he  once  imposed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  distortions,  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
refused  to  undertake  his  cure:  but,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  physician,  no  sooner  had  he  eiiien  over 
his  patient,  than  he  saw  him  restore  himself  to  the  fi- 
gure and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  distortion 
about  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  Law^  generally  signifies  a  settle- 
ment  of  lands  and  tenementSi  made  on  a  woman  in 
consideration  of  marriage. 

JOINVILLE,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principality, 
and  a  large  magnificent  castle.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  20.  ^ 

JOISTS,  or  JoTSTS,  in  Architecture^  those  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  summers,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 

JOKES.    See  Jesting. 

lOL  AI  A,  a  festival  at  Thebes,  the  same  as  that  call- 
ed Heracieia.  It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Hercules 
and  his  friend  lolas,  who  assisted  him  in  conquering  the 
hydra.  It  continued  during  several  days,  on  the  first 
of  which  were  ofiered  solemn  sacrifices.  The  next  day 
horse-races  and  athletic  exercises  were  exhibited.^  The 
following  day  was  set  apart  for  wrestling  ^  tbe  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  oT  myrtle  generally  used 
at  funeral  solemnities.  They  were  sometimes  rewarded 
with  tripods  of  brass.  The  place  where  the  exercises 
were  exhibited  was  called  lolatM;  where  there  were  to 
be  seen  the  monument  of  Amphitryon  and  the  cenotaph 
of  lolas,  whe  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  These  monu- 
ments were  strewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 
day  of  the  festival. 
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loLAS  orloLAUS,  in  Fabulous  History^  a  son  of  Iphi- 
clus  king  ofThessaly,  who  assisted  Hercules  in  conquer- 
ing the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  te  prevent  the  growth 
of  others.  He  was  restored  to  bis  youth  and  vigour  by 
Hebe,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some 
time  afterwards  tolas  assisted  the  Heraclidae  against 
Eurystheus,.  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand. 
According  to  Flutarch,  lolas  had  a  monument  in 
Boeotia  and  Fhocis,  where  lovers  used  to  go  and  bind 
themselves  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  consi- 
dering the  place  as  sacred  to  love  and  friendship.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorue  and  Fausanias,  lolas  died  and  was 
buried  in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  ffone  to  make  a  set- 
tlement at  the  head  of  the  sons  of  Hercules  by  the  50 
daughters  of  Thespius. 

JOLLOXOCHITL,  an  Indian  word,  signifying 
Jlower  of  the  hearty  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  bears 
a  large  beautiful  flower,  growing  in  Mexico,  where 
it  is  much  esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  odour ;  which 
latter  is  so  powerful,  that  a  single  flower  is  sufficient  to 
fill  a  whole  house  with  the  most  pleasing  fragrance. 

ION,  in  Fabulous  History^  a  son  of  Xuthns  and  Crensa 
daughter  of  Erechtbeus*  who  married  Helice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Selinus  king  of  ^giale.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father-in-law  j  and  built  a  city,  which  he 
called  Helice  on  account  of  bis  wife.  His  subjects  from 
him  received  the  name  o(  lomanSf  and  the  country 
that  of  Ionia,    See  loNlA. 

Ion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who  flourished  about 
the  8  2d  Olympiad.  His  tragedies  were  represented  at 
Athens,  where  they  met  with  universal  applause.  He 
is  mentioned  and  greatly  recommended  by  Aristophanes 
and  Athenseus,  &c. 

lONAf  JoNA,  or  IcoLMKiLL,  oue  of  the  Hebrides  $ 
a  small,  hot  celebrated  island,  **  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions  (as  Dr  Johnson  expresses  it),  whence 
savage  olans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.*^  Tbe 
name  lona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
a  dove^  in  allusion  to  his  patron  Columba,  who  landed 
here  in  ^6^.  See  Columba.— It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  seat  of  the  druids  before  bis  arrival,  when  its  name  in 
Irish  WMlnis  Drunish,  or  the  «'  Druid  Island.''  The 
druids  being  expelled  or  converted,  he  founded  here  a 
cell  of  canons  re|[ular,  who  till  716  differed  from  the 
ehttrch  of  Rome,  in  the  observance  of  Easter  aod  in 
the  tonsure.  After  his  death,  the  island  retained  his 
-  name,  and  was  called  Ycolumh  ciH  or  ^'  Colomb's  cell,'* 
now  IcdmkilL  The  Danes  dislodged  the  monks  in  the 
7th  century,  and  Cluniacs  were  the  next  order  that 
settled  here. 

This  island,  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Ross  in 
Mull^  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad :  tbe  east  side 
is  mostly  flat :  the  middle  rises  into  small  hills  \  and 
tbe  west  side  ia  very  rude  and  rocky :  the  whole  form- 
ing a  singular  mixture  of  rock  and  fertility.— There  is 
in  the  island  only  one  town,  or  rather  village,  con- 
sisting of  about  00  mean  houses.  The  population  in 
1798  amounted  to  about  330.  Near  the  town  is  the 
bay  of  Martyrs  slain  by  the  Danes.  An  oblong  in^ 
closure,  bounded  bv  a  stone  dyke,  and  called  Clachnan 
Druinach^  in  which  bones  have  been  found,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  burial-place  of  the  Dmids  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns-people.     Beyond 
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lonii.  the  town  nre  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  t>f  Aatttn  cano- 
nesies,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  aird  said  to  be  founded 
by  Coluii)ba :  the  church  was  58  feet  by  20|  and  the 
east  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered  deep  with 
cow-dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  last  prioress,  with  her 
figure  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  inscrip- 
tion on  the  ledge :  Hie  jacet  domina  Anna  Donaldi 
FcHetifiUa^  quondam  prioretsa  deJona^  qumelnit  aiCo 
HI*  d^  xi^^  ejus  animam  Altissimo  commendamus  ;  and 
another  \nscrihe^y  Hie jacet  ManotaJUiaJohan:  Lauch' 
lain  domini  de,».».  A  broad  paved  way  leads  heuce  to 
the  cathedral ;  and  on  this  way  is  a  large  handsome  cross 
called  Macleane\  the  only  one  that  remains  of  360, 
which  were  demolished  here  at  the  Reformation.  Kei- 
lig  Ooran,  nr  the  burying- place  of  Oran,  is  the  large 
inclosure  where  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
of  the  isles,  and  their  descendants,  were  buried  in 
three  several  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  isles,  who  tra- 
velled over  them  15491  stnd  whose  account  has  been 
copied  by  Buchanan,  and  published  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  says,  that  in  bis  time  on  one  of  these  chapels 
(or  *'  tombes  of  stain  formit  like  little  chapels  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  stain  on  the  gavil  of  ilk. 
ane  of  the  tombes,**  containing,  as  the  chronicle  says, 
the  remains  of  48  Scotch  monarcbs,  from  Fergus  IL 
to  Macbeth,  16  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
race  of  Alpin)  was  inscribed.  Tumulus  regum  Scotue* 
The  nest  was  inscribed.  Tumulus  regum  Hibernia^  and 
contained  four  Irish  monarciis :  and  the  third,  inscribed 
Tumulus  regum  Norwegian  cootaininff  eight  Norwe- 
gian princes,  or  viceroys  of  the  Hebiides  while  they 
were  subject  to  tlie  crown  of  Norway.  Boetiua  says, 
that  Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial-place  of 
his  successors,  and  caused  an  office  to  be  composed  for 
the  funeral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
discover  here  were  only  certain  slight  remains,  built 
in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  inscrip- 
tions lost.  ^  These  were  called  Jornaire  nan  righ^  or 
^  the  ridge  of  the  king^.**  Among  tliese  stones  are 
to  £e  seen  only  these  two  inscriptions  in  the  Gaelic  or 
Erse  language  and  ancient  Irish  characters :  Cros 
Domhail  fat'^asichy  i.  e.  **  the  cross  of  Donald  Long- 
shaoks,*'  and  that  of  Urchvine  0  Guin;  and  another 
inscribed  Hie  jacet  priores  de  Jfy,  Johannes^  Huge* 
nius,  Patririus^  in  decretis  olim  bacularius^  gut  obiit 
an,  Dom,  milles^^  quingentesimo.  About  300  inscrip- 
tions were  collected  here  by  Mr  Sacheverel  in  1688 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  but  afterwards  lost 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  The  place  is  in  a  man- 
ner filled  with  grave-stones,  but  so  overgrown  with 
weeds,  that  few  or  none  are  at  present  to  be  seen,  far 
less  any  inscriptions  read.  Here  also  stands  the  chapel 
of  St  Oran,  the  first  building  begun  by  Columba,  which, 
the  evil  spirits  would  not  suffer  to  stand  till  some  hu- 
man victim  was  buried  alive  \  for  which  service  Orao 
offered  himself,  and  his  red  grave-stone  is  near  the 
door.  In  this  chapel  are  tombs  of  several  chiefs,  &c. 
A  little  north-west  of  the  door  is  the  pedestal  of  a 
cross  :  on  it  are  certain  stones  that  seem  to  have  been 
the  supports  of  a  tomb.'  Numbers  who  visit  this  island 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  these 
thrice  round,  according  ta  the  course  of  the  sun. 
They  are  called  Clachahrath;  for  it  is  thought  that 
the  hrathf  or  end  of  tho  world,  wilt  not  .arrive  till  the 
pedestal  on  which  they  stand  is  worn  through.    0/igi* 
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nally  (says  Mr  Sacheverel)  liere  were  three  noble 
globes  of  white  marble,  placed  on  three  stone  basons, 
and  these  were  turned  round  $  but  the  synod  ordered 
them  and  60  crosses  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
present  stones  are  probably  substituted  in  place  of  these 
globes.  The  precinct  of  these  tombs  was  hetd-sacred^ 
and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  saoctoary* 
These  places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law, 
itot  to  shelter  indiscriminately  every  offender,  as  was 
the  casa  in  more  bigotted  times  ia  Catholic  countries  ; 
for  here  aU  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded ;  and 
only  the  onfortonate  delinquent,  ar  the  penitent  sinner, 
was  shielded  from  the  instant  stroke  of  rigorous  jus- 
tice. A  little  to  the  north  of  this  inclosure  standa 
the  cathedral,  built  in  form  of  a  cross,  x  i  c  feet  long 
by  23,  the  transept  70  feet:  the  pillars  of  the  choir 
have  their  capitals  charged  with  scripture  and  other 
histories  \  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs  of  two  ab- 
bots and  a  knight.  A  fragment  remains  of  the  altar- 
stone  of  white  marble  veined  with  gray.  This  church' 
is  ascribed  to  Maid  win  in  the  seventh  centnry  3  but  the 
present  structure  is  far  too  magniBcent  for  that  age. 
Most  of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from  the 
Non^s  island  in  the  soynd.  Two  parallel  walls  of  a  co- 
vered way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach  from 
the  south-east  corner  to  the  sea.  In  the  chnrcliyard  ia 
a  fine  cross  of  a  single  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet  high^ 
22  inches  broad,  and  lo  inches  thick.  Near  the  south* 
east  end  is  Mary^s  chapel.  The  monastery  is  behind 
the  chapel ;  of  which  only  a  piece  of  the  cloisters  re- 
mains, and  some  sacred  black  stones  in  a  comer,  on 
which  contracts  and  alliances  were  made  and  oatba 
sworn.  East  of  it  was  the  abbot^s  gardens  and  oi&ces. 
North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  the  islea 
after  the  separation  of  Man  from  them.  This  see  waa 
endowed  with  13  islands ;  several  of  which  were  fre- 
quently taken  away  by  the  chieftains.  The  title  of 
Soder^  which  some  explained  Soter^  Z«1«(,  *'  the  name 
of  Christ,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,^'  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  distinction  of  the  diocese  into  the  north- 
em  islands  or  Nordereys  (i.  e.  all  to  the  north  of  Ard* 
oamurchan  point),  and  the  Southern  or  Sudereya ; 
which  last  being  the  most  important,  the  isle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monastic  bnildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  some  draidical  sepulchral  remains. 
Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  which  with  the 
island  was  governed  by  an  abbot- presbyter,  who  had 
rule  even  over  bishops.  The  place  where  Colnmba 
landed  is  a  pebbly  beach,  where  a  heap  of  earth  re^nre- 
sents  the  form  of  his  ship.  Near  it  is  a  hill  with  a  cir* 
cle  of  stones  called  Cnoc^nan  oimgeal^  or  *'  the  hill  of 
angels,^^  with  whom  the  saint  held  conference  ;  and  on 
Michaelmas  day  the  inhabitants  coursed  their  horsea 
round  it,  a  remain  of  the  custom  of  bringing  them  there 
to  be  blessed.  In  former  times,  this  island  was  the 
place  where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valua- 
ble old  manuscripts  were  kept.  Of  these  most  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed  at  the  Reformation  \  but 
many,  it  is  said,  were  carried  to  the  Scotch  college  at 
Dbuay  in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  some  of  them  may 
still  bo  recovered.  In  the  island  of  lona  a  schoolmaster 
is  established  j  but  there  is  no  temple  for  worship,  do 
instructor  in  religion,  excepting  the  schoolmaster,  onlesa 
.  it  is  visited  by  the  parish  n4ai8ter  (toiq  another  ishmd, 
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JMIAH,  or  Prophgcy  ^Josja^  a  «saoiiic«l  boik 
of  the  Old  Tettameot }  id  which  it  is  relatedy  that  Jo- 
nah (about  771  B.  C)  was  ordered  to  go  and  prophecy 
the  destruction  of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their 
wiekedness.  But  the  prophet,  instead  of  obeying  the 
divine  command,  embarked  for  Tarebish ;  when,  a  tem- 
pest arising,  the  mariners  threw  htm  into  the  sea:  he 
was  swallowed  bv  a  great  fish  y  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  m  his  belly,  was  ea»t  upon  the  land, 
Herenpen  l^ing  sensible  of  his  past  danger  and  surpri- 
amg  deliverance,  ho  betook  himself  to  the  journey  and 
easbassy  to  wbtch  he  was  appointed ;  and  arriving  at 
Nineveh  the  metropolis  of  Assyria,  he,  aocerding  to 
his  commission,  boldly  laid  open  their  sins  and  roiscar- 
fftages,  and  proclaimed  their  sudden  overthrow :  upon 
which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  a 
speedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  ven- 
geaneei  and  escaped  the  threatened  ruin*  Jonah  upon 
Uiis^  fearing  to  pass  for  a  false  propbet,  retired  tea  hiH 
•t  some  distance  from  the  city  ;  where  God,  by  a  mira- 
cle, condescended  to  show  him  the  unreasonableness  of 
his  discontent. 

'  JONATHAN,  the  sen  of  Saul,  celebrated  in  sacred 
liislory  for  his  valour,  and  bis  friendship  for  David  a- 
gamst  the  interest  of  his  own  house.  Slain  in  battle 
1055  B.  C. 

JoVATHdN  Maccabteus^  brother  of  Judas,  a  renowned 
general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Baccbides  the  Syrian 
general,  who  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept  a 
peaee  \  conquered  Demetrius  Soter,  and  afterwards  A- 
pollonius,  that  princess  general ;  but,  being  ensnared 
by  Tryphon,  was  put  to  death  144  B.  C. 

JONES,  Inigo,  a  celebrated  English  architect,  was 
the  son  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was  born  in 
Z572.     He  was  at  first  put  apprentice  to  a  joiner  \  but 
early  distinguished  himself  by  his  inclination  to  drawing 
or  designing,  and  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  for 
his  skill  in  landscape^painting.    This  afterwards  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favour  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  sent  biro  abroad  with  a  handsome  allowance  in  or- 
"der  to  perfect  himself  in  that  branch.     He  was  no  soon- 
er at  Rome,  than  he  found  himself  in  bis  proper  sphere  : 
he  felt  that  nature  had  not  formed  him  to  decorate  ca- 
binets, but  to  design  palaces.     He  dropt  the  pencil  and 
conceived  Whitehall.     In  the  state  of  Venice  he  saw 
the  works  of  Palladio,  and  learned  how  beautiful  taste 
may  be  exerted  on  a  less  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  eoH 
pire.  How  his  abilities  distinguished  themselves  in  a  spot 
where  they  certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  act,  we  are 
not  told,  though  it  would  not  be  the  least  curious  part 
of  his  history  *,  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  strength  of  his 
reputation  at  Venice,    Christian  IV.    invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  bim  his  architect  \    but  on 
what  buildings  he  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
are  yet  to  learn.     James  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  Que^n  Anne  took  bim  in  the  quality  of  her  ar- 
chitect to  Scotland.     He  served  Prince  Henry  in  the 
eame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  surveyor-general  of  the 
works  was  granted  to  bim  in  reversion.     On  the  death 
of  that  prince,   with  whom  at  least  all  his  lamented 
qnalities  did  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into 
Italy,  and,  assisted  by  ripeness  of  judgment,  perfected 
bis  taste*     To  the  interval  between  these  voyages  Mr 
Walpole  is  inclined  to  assign  those  buildings  of  Inigo, 


which  ara  lea  pure,  and  border  too  ranch  npon  the  ba«  Josei. 
atard  style,  which  one  may  call  King  JametU  Qaihk. 
Inigo^s  designs  of  that  period  ara  not  Gothic,  but  have 
a  littleness  of  parts,  and  a  weight  of  ornaments,  with 
which  the  ravival  of  the  Grecian  taste  was  encunbered, 
and  which  he  shook  off  in  his  grander  designs.  The 
eorveyor^s  place  fell,  and  be  raturned  to  England ;  and, 
as  if  architecture  was  not  all  he  had  learned  at  Rome, 
with  an  air  of  Roman  disinterestedness  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  extremely  in 
debt}  and  prevailed  npon  the  comptroller  and  pay- 
master to  imitate  hia  example,  till  the  whole  arrears 
were  cleared. 

In  1620,  he  was  employed  in  a  manner  very  nnwar- 
thy  of  his  genius  :  King  James  set  him  upon  dieeover- 
ing,  that  is,  guessing,  who  wera  the  founden  of  Stone- 
benge.  His  ideas  were  all  Romanised  \  consequently, 
his  paitiality  to  his  favoonte  people,  which  ought  rather 
to  bave  prevented  him  from  charging  them  with  that 
mass  of  barbaraos  cftomsiness,  nii»de  him  oonolnde  it  a 
Roman  temple. 

In  the  same  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the 
conmissionen  for  the  repair  of  St  PaoPs  }  but  whieh 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1633,  when  Land, 
then  bishop  of  London,  laid  tlie  first  stone,  and  Inigo 
the  fourth.  In  the  restoration  of  that  cathedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faulu.  He  first  renewed  the  sides 
with  very  bad  Gothic ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  par* 
lice,  mngnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  his  own  Gothic  appear  tpu  times  heavier.  He 
eommitted  the  same  error  ot  Winchester,  thrusting  a 
screen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  taste  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral.  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means  sue- 
oessful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of  Lin- 
colnVInn  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  that  archi- 
tecture. The  cloister  beneath  seems  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  building  above. 

The  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  erecting  of 
the  Banqueting' house  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  \  but 
it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Nicholas  Stone,  that 
it  was  begun  in  1619,  and  finished  in  two  yean— a 
small  part  of  the  pile  designed  for  the  palace  of  our 
kings  ;  but  so  complete  in  itself,  that  it  standi  a  model 
of  the  most  pure  and  beautiful  taste.  Several  p)ates  of 
the  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been  given ;  but 
Mr  Walpole  thinks,  from  no  finished  design.  The 
four  great  sheets  are  evidently  made  up  from  gene- 
ral bints;  nor  conld  such  a  source  of  invention  and 
taste  as  the  mind  of  Inigo  ever  produce  so  much  same- 
ness. The  whole  fabric,  however,  was  so  glorious  an 
idea^  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment  (says  Mr  Wal- 
pole), in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  the  con- 
firmation of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  mehincholy 
•eene  that  passed  before  the  wiodowa  of  that  very  Ban- 
qoeting-house. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerset-house,  where 
m  chapel  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in- 
tended bride  of  the  prince*  The  chapel  is  still  in  be- 
ing. The  front  to  the  river,  part  ealy  of  what  wse 
designed,  and  the  water-gate,  were  erected  afterwards 
on  the  designa  of  Inigo,  as  was  tbe  gate  at  York- 
•tairs. 

On  the  accetsion  of  Charles,  Jones  was  contiooed  in 
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Jbnet.  Im8  pasts  under  both  king  and  qoeen«  His  fiee  as  snr- 
▼eyor  was  Ss.  4d.  a  daj,  with  an  allowance  of  46!.  m 
year  for  house-rent,  besides  a  clerk,  and  incidental  ez- 
pences.  What  greater  rewards  he  bad,  are  not  upon 
record* 

During  the  prosperous  state  of  the  king^s  aflairs,  the 
pleasures  of  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much  taste 
and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture, were  all  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amuse* 
ments.  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
festivals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  copied  from  the  shows 
exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  most  polite  court 
in  Europe.  Ben  Johnson  was  the  laureat  j  Inigo  Jones 
the  inventor  of  the  decorations }  Laniere  and  Fern* 
bosco  composed  the  symphonies  \  the  king,  the  qoeeo, 
and  the  young  nobility,  danced  in  the  interludes.  We 
have  accounts  of  many  of  those  entertainments,,  called 
masques  ;  they  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. Lord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  designs  for 
these  solemnities,  by  Inigo^s  own  hand,  consisting  of 
habits,  masks,  scenes,  &c.  The  harmony  of  these 
masks  was  a  little  interrupted  by  a  war  that  broke  out 
between  the  composers,  Inigo  and  Ben,  in  which  who- 
ever was  the  aggressor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnson 
took  care  to  be  most  in  the  wrong. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not  scarce ;  Sur- 
,  geon*s  hall  is  one  of  his  best  works.  One  of  the  moat 
admired  is  the  arcade  of  Covent-ffarden,  and  the 
church :  *'  Two  structures  (says  Mr  Walpole),  of 
which  I  want  taste  to  see  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade 
there  is  nothing  remarkable :  the  pilasters  are  as  ar- 
rant and  homely  stripes  as  any  plasterer  would  make. 
The  barn-roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  strikes 
my  eyes  with  as  little  idem  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as 
it  could  do  if  it  covered  nothing  hot  a  bam.  It  most 
be  owned,  that  the  defect  is  not  in  the  architec»t,  but 
in  the  order.— Who  ever  saw  a  beautiful  Tuscan  bniid- 
ing  ?  Would  the  Romans  bave  chosen  that  order  for 
a  temple  V^  Tlie  expence  of  building  that  church  was 
45pol. 

Ambresbury  In  Wiltshire  was  designed  by  Jones,  hot 
execQted  by  his  scholar  Webb.  Jones  was  one  of 
the  first  that  observed  the  same  diminution  of  pilasters 
as  in  pillars.  Lindsayi-house  in  Lincolns-Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  this  singula* 
iity»  In  161 8,  a  special  commission  was  issued  toth6 
lord-chancellor,  the  earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke, 
Arundel,  and  others,  to  plant  and  reduce  to  uniformi- 
ty, Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields,  as  it  shall  he  drawn  by  way 
of  map  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  surveyor- 
general  of  the  works.  That  square  is  laid  out  with  a 
regard  te  so  trifling  a  singularity,  as  to  be  of  the  exact 
dimensions .  of  one  of  the  pyramids  :  this  would  have 
been  admired  in  those  ages  when  the  keep  at  Ken- 
nel worth  Castle  was.  erected  In  the  form  of  an  borse- 
fetter,  and  the  Escurial  in  the  shape  of  St  Laurence^s 
gridiron. 

Coleshill  in  Berkshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Matthew 
Fleydell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-hall  in  Kent, 
were  Joneses.  He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Castle  Ash- 
by,  and  finished  one  front :  but  the  civil  war  interrup- 
ted his  progress  there  and  at  Stoke-park  in  Nortfaamp- 
tonsbire.  Shaftsbury-house,  now  the  London  Lying- 
iab<)9piulf  on  thct  eMtsid«of^AIdersgate*8tr9et,Js  a 


beautiful  front.  The  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Henley  in  Hampshire,  is  entirely  of  this 
master.  It  is  not  a  large  bouse,  but  by  far  one  of  the 
best  proofs  of  his  taste.  The  hall,  which  opens  to  a 
small  vestibble  with  a  cupola,  and  the  staircase  ad- 
joining, are  beautiful  models  of  the  purest  and  nost 
classic  antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beaufort- garden  mt 
Chelsea,  designed  by  Jones,  was  purchased  by  Jjord 
Burlington,  and  transported  to  Chiswick.  He  drew  a 
plan  for  a  palace  at  Newmarket  \  but  not  that  wretched 
hovel  that  standi  there  at  present.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  bis  works  is  the  queen's  house  at  Greso« 
wich.  The  first  idea  of  the  hospital  is  said  to  have  beeu 
taken  from  his  papers  by  his  scholar  Webb.  Ueriot^s 
hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
hb  time  on  Glammis  Castle  in  Forfarshire  in  Scotland^ 
are  specimens  of  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones. 

Inigo  tasted  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  master.  He 
was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman  Catholic :  la 
1646  he  paid  545!.  for  his  delinquency  and  sequestra- 
tion. Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  fine,  it  Is  un- 
certain, that  he  and  Stone  the  mason  buried  their  joint 
stock  in  Scotland  yard }  but  an  order  being  published  to 
encourage  the  informers  of  such  concealments,  and  four 
persons  being  privy  to  the  spot  where  the  money  was 
hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in  Lambeth^marsb* 
Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Somerset-house,  July  2X*  1651.  Several  of  his  designs 
have  been  published  by  Mr  Kent,  Mr  Colin  Campbell, 
and  Mr  Isaac  Ware.  He  left  in  MS.  some  curious  notes 
on  Palladio^s  architecture,  which  are  inserted  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Palladio  published  in  1714- 

Jokes,  Sir  WUUam^  the  son  of  William  Jones,  Esq. 
an  eminent  mathematician,  cotemporary  with  the  great 
Newton,  was  born  in  London  on  the  28th  of  Septeni- 
ber  1 746,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Harrow  school,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Robert  Sum- 
ner, whom  he  has  celebrated  in  an  eulogium  which  will 
probably  be  coeval  with  time.  From  Harrow  school 
he  went  to  University  college,  Oxford,  where  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  literary  acquisitions  excited  the  admiratioD 
of  all. 

He  travelled  through  France  at  the  age  of  23, 
taking  op  his  residence  for  some  time  at  Nice,  where 
man,  and  the  various  forms  of  govemmeat,  became  tba 
favourite  objects  of  bis  investigation.  A  wish  to  relieve 
his  mother  from  the  burden  of  his  education,  made  bios 
long  for  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  hut  having  no  im* 
mediate  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  he  in  1765  became 
tutor  to  young  Lord  Althorpe,  afterwards  Earl  Spen- 
cer, in  which  situation  he  was  Introduced  to  the  best  of 
company,  and  had  also  leisure  to  prosecute  the  acquisi^ 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  the  farther  cultivation  of  his  ia- 
tellectual  powers,  which  were  objects  ever  dear  to 
him. 

He  obtained  next  year,  the  fellowship  be  expected, 
and  was  thus  raised  to  a  state  which  he  could  not  help 
viewing  as  independent.  Being  at  Spa  with  bis  pnptl 
in  the  year  1767,  he  emploved  much  of  bis  time  ia 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  German  language  \ 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  requested  by  the  duke 
of  Grafton*s  under-secretary,  to  undertake  a  translatioa 
of;  a  Persian  MS.  of  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  intoiha 
French  language,,  of  whicb.the  king  o£  Denmatk^waa 
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joaci.  MXioQl  to  have  ft  Tenion.  This,  his  first  publication, 
appeared  in  1770,  with  the  addition  of  a  treatise  on 
oriental  poetry,  which  was  Tery  much  admired,  on  ao* 
count  of  the  elegance  of  the  French  style  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  translation.  For  this  excellent  publica- 
tion it  appears  that  he  received  nothing  more  than  a 
diploma  from  his  Danish  msjesty,  constituting  him  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  with 
a  warm  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  his  own  sove- 

That  be  might  be  enabled  to  gratify  his  commenda- 
ble ambition,  he  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  some 
profession  through  life;  and,  as  he  had  conceiyed  an 
early  predilection  for  the  law,  he  made  that  the  object 
of  Us  choice  j  and  in  the  month  of  September  1770, 
he  entered  at  the  Temple*  Yet  the  studies  of  his  pro- 
fession did  not  prevent  him  from  making  those  literary 
advances,  in  which  he  so  much  delighted,  and  orientid 
literature  still  continued  a  favourite  object.  When  the 
life  of  Zoroaster  by  Anqoetil  du  Perron  made  its  ap- 
pearance, in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  which  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  had  been  attacked,  our  author  de* 
fended  it  in  a  pamphlet  written  with  severity  and  with 
elegance.  In  1772,  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  being  translations  from  the  Asiatic  poe^s,  re- 
markable for  the  grace  and  brilliancy  of  their  st^le  i 
and  in  1 774  appeared  his  work  **  De  Poen  Asiattcd^^ 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  Latin  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed, exciting  the  admiration  of  men  of  literature  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
beginning  of  I774»  but  declined  to  act  in  that  capaci- 
ty without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  actual  business 
of  the  profession.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts  in  1776,  about  which  period  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Lord  AUborpe,  in  which  be  beautifully  ex^ 
presses  his  ardent  wish  to  baye  constitutional  liberty 
•stablished  by  constitutional  means. 

His  translation  of  the  speech  of  Isseus,  on  account 
of  his  elegant  ityle,  his  profound  critical  and  historical 
knowledge,  commanded  the  admiration  of  every  com- 
petent judge.  Soon  after  this  his  practice  at  the  bar 
increased  with  rapidity  \  but  he  had  little  reason  to 
flatter  himself  with  the  prospect  of  advancement  in 
professional  rank  and  dignity,  because  he  was  known 
io  bo  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  British  cause 
respecting  the  American  war,  which  he  was  at  no 
paioa  to  conceal ;  and  therefore  an  opposer  of  the  mea- 
sures of  those  who  had  the  direction  of  public  aBfairs, 
had  little  pi«ferment  to  look  for.  In  1780  he  became 
a  candidate  to  succeed  to  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  as  re- 
presentative in  parliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford, 
in  which  he  was  respectably  supported  \  but  his  politi- 
cal sentiments  were  ill  suited  to  secure  him  a  majority, 
which  made  him  decline  the  contest  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion.     He  soon  after  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 


'*  An  Inquiry  into  the  legal  mode  of  suppressing  riots, 
with  a  constitutional  plan  of  future  defence,''  recom- 
mending the  propriety  of  making  every  citizen  a  soldier 
i»  cases  of  imminent  danger.  He  next  published  a 
translation  of  seven  ancieat  poems  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation in  Arabia,  which,  with  an»  ode  on  the  marriage 
of  Loid . Aitliorpe,  procured  for  him  the  highest  repu- 
tation* His  essay  on  the  laws  of  bailments  was.  also 
nufib  admirei,jit  was  his  apcech  at^tbe  London  tavera 


in  defence  of  a  parliamentary  reform  in  1782.  At 
Paris,  he  drew  op  a  dialogue  between  a  farmer  and  a 
country  gentleman  on  the  principles  of  government, 
published  in  Wales  by  the  dean  of  St  Asaph,  for 
which  a  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  against  that 
clergyman.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr  Jones 
avowed  himself  to  be  the  author,  and  asserted  the  prin- 
ciples it  contained  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
British  constitution  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  afterwards 
relaxed  considerably  in  his  political  ardour. 

Aftpr  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  and  appoints 
ment  of  Lord  Sbelburne,  Mr  Jones  was  nominated  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  British  territories  of  India,  an  ap« 
pointment  which  he  had  long  wished  for,  as  it  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  favourite 
researches  into  oriental  literature.  He  was  chosen  a 
judgo  in  March  1783,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him* 
He  arrived  at  Calcutta  io  September,  and  entered  upon 
his  office  in  December,  opening  the  sessions  with  a 
very  elegant  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Here  he  plan, 
ned  the  institution  of  a  society  similar  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  many  valuable  labours  and  researohes 
of  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  He 
collected  materials  for  a  complete  digest  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws,  which  interesting  work  he  did 
not  live  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  The  publication  of 
the  ^'  Asiatic  Researches^*  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. In  1789  he  translated  an  ancient  Indian  draro^ 
called  **  Sacontala,*'  which  has  been  considered  as  an 
interesting  curiosity.  In  1 794  be  gave  the  world  his 
**  Ordinances  of  Menu/^  a  famous  Indian  legislator, 
containing  a  system  of  duties  both  cavil  and  religiow.. 

The  climatd  of  India  proving  unfavourable  to  the 
health  of  Lady  Jones,  obliged  her  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, whither  Sir  William  soon  designed  to  follow 
her.  On  the  20th  pf  April  1794,  he  was  seized  at 
Calcutta  with  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  set 
the  powers  of  medicine  at  defiance,  and  on  the  lyfh  of 
the  same  month  put  a  period  to  his  existence  without 
pain  or  struggle. 

It  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  few  men  have  died 
more  respected  or  regretted,  as  few  have  passed  a  more 
useful  and  irreproachable  life.  The  uncommon  extent 
of  his  erudition  has  been  displayed  in  all  his  writings, . 
and  scarcely  any  subject  of  human  research  escaped  bit 
notice.  He  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  as -a  lin* 
gqist,  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ed with  about  28  different  languages.  Taste  and  ele- 
gance marked  all  his  exertions,  and  he  might  have  ri- 
sen as  a  poet  to  the  very  first  rank.  Great  as  hit 
knowledge  was,  his  virtue  and  religion  were  not  infe- 
rior. In  whatever  light  we  think  proper  to  view  him  < 
as  standing  in  relation  to  society,  he  was  undoubtedlj 
a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  a  permanent  monument  to  his  OMmory,  hie  affec-- 
tionate  lady  published  his  whole  finished  .works  in  sis. 
quarto  volomes,.in  the  year  1 799 ;  and  amarble  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  by  the  same  endearing  friend,, 
is  placed  in  the  antiebamber  of  University,  college, 
Oxford.    The  East  India  Company  also  voted  a  me* 
unment  to  his  memory  in  St  PauPi  cathedral,  and  a 
statue  of  him  to  be  sent  out  to  BengaL.   Memoirs  01 
hia  life  wore  publishod.by  Lord  Teigomonth,  and  a 

society. 


Jones. 
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•dcJetj  of  genllcmf n  in  Bengal  who  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  subscribed  a  sum  for  a  prize  dissertation  on 
his  character  and  merits,  by  students  in  that  nnl^er- 
sity. 

IONIA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor^  boanded  on  the 
north  by  ./Bolia,  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  and  Ica- 
rtan  seas,  on  the  sooth  by  Caria,  and  on  the  east  by 
Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  colonies 
from  Greece,  and  particularly  Attica,  by  the  lonians 
or  ^objects  of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into- 1 2  small 
atates,  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often 
mentioned  by  the  ancients.  These  12  states  were 
Priene,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomense,  Ephesos,  Le* 
bedos,  Teos,  Phocasa,  Erythras,  Smyrna,  and  the  capi- 
tals of  Samos  and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia 
built  A  temple  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium  from  the 
concoorse  of  people  that  flocked  there  from  every  part 
of  Ionia.  After  they  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  their 
freedom  and  independence,  they  were  made  tributary 
to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Crcesos.  The  Athenians  as- 
alsted  them  to  shake  oflf  the  slavery  of  the  Asiatic  mo- 
narchs;'but  they  soon  forgot  their  doty  and  relation 
to  their  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when  he 
invaded  Greece,  They  were  delivered  from  the  Per* 
sian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  restored  to  their  original 
independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Romans  un* 
der  the  dictator  Sylla. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  feven  islands  on  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  which  were  erected  into  a  republic  in 
z8co,  and  are  now  under  the  protection  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    See  losiAN  Islands^  Supplemekt. 

IONIC  ORDER.    See  Architecture,  N*  45. 

loyic  Dialect^  in  Grammar^  a  manner  of  speaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

lovic  Sect  was  the  first  of  the  ancient  sects  of  phi- 
losophers ;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Eleatic.  The 
founder  of  this  sect  was  Thales,  who  being  a  native  of 
Idiletns  in  Ionia,  occasioned  his  followers  to  assume  the 
appellation  of  Ionic :  Thales  was  succeeded  by  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Miletus:  A- 
oaxagoras  Clazomenius  succeeded  them,  and  removed 
his  school  from  Asia  to  Athens,  where  Socrates  was  bis 
scholar.  It  was  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  sect, 
that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natural  things. 

IONIUM  MARE,  a  psirt  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
at  the  bottom. of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily 
knd  Greece.  That  part  of  the  JEge^n  sea  which  lies 
on  the  coasts  of  Ionia  in  Asia,  is  called  the  Sea  oflo» 
nia^  and  not  the  Ionian  sea.  According  to  some  au- 
thors, the  Ionian  sea  receives  its  name  from  lo,  who 
swam  across  there  after  she  bad  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  heifer. 

JONK,  or  JoNQUE,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  kind  of 
small  ship,  very  common  in  the  East  Indies.  The^e 
vessels  are  about  the  bigness  of  our  fly-boats  ^  and  dif- 
fer in  the  form  of  their  building,  accoiding  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  naval  architecture  used  by  the  nations 
to  which  they  belong.  Their  sails  are  frequently  made 
of  mat9«  and  their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JOPPA,  a  sea-port  town  in  Palestine,  lying  south 
of  Cfesarea  \  and  anciently  the  only  port  to' Jerusalem, 
whence  all  the  materials  sent  from  Tyre  towards  the 
building  of  Solomon*s  temple  were  brought  hither  and 
landed,  (2  Chron.  ii.  16.).  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Japhet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name 
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Japho^  afterwards  moulded  into/o/i/wj  and  the  very  .joppa 
heathen  geographers  speak  of  it  as  built  before  the  flood*         | 
It  is  now  called  Jaffit^  somewhat  nearer  to  its  first  ap-  ^^Mhoa. 
pellation,  and  is  but  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition* 

JOB,  the  Hebrew  for  a  river,  which,  joined  with 
Dan,  concnrs  to  form  the  term  Jordan,     See  Dav. 

JORDANO,  Lucca,  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  bom  at  Naples  in  1632*  He  became  very  early 
a  disciple  of  Joseph  Ribera  \  hot  going  afterwards  t9 
Rome,  he  attached  himself  to  the  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  great  works.  Some 
of  his  pictures  being  seen  by  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain, 
he  engaged  him  in  painting  the  Escurialj  in  wbtch 
task  he  acciuitted  himself  as  a  great  painter.  The  king 
showed  him  a  picture  of  Bassani,  expressing  his  cott« 
Cera  that  he  had  not  a  companion  :  Lncca  painted  one 
•80  exactly  in  Bassani^s  manner,  that  it  was  taken  fer 
a  performance  of  that  master ;  and  for  this  service  be 
was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  several  honoorabte 
Iknd  valuable  employments.  The  great  works  he  exe- 
cuted in  Spain  gave  him  still  greater  reputation  when 
he  returned  to  Naples  ;  so  that  thongh  be  was  a  very 
quick  workman,  he  could  not  supply  the  eager  demands 
of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  even  Tintoret,  ever 
painted  so  much  as  Jordano  j  and  bis  generosity  car- 
ried him  so  far  as  to  present  altar-pieces  to  chorchet 
that  were  not  able  to  purchase  them.  His  labours  were 
rewarded  with  great  riches  \  which  be  left  to  his  fami- 
ly, when  he  died,  in  1 705. 

JOSEPH,  the  son  of  Jacob  \  memorable  for  bia 
chastity,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  He  died  in  1635  B.  C.  aged 
no. 

JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Jews, 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  descended 
from  the  high- priests,  and  by  bis  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees ;  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domitian.  At  16  years  of 
age  he  betook  himself  to  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  and 
then  to  the  Pharisees ;  and  having  been  sncceasfol  in  a 
journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Juda»  be  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  Galilseans.  Being  taken 
prisoner  by  Vespasian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the 
empire,  and  his  own  deliverance  by  his  means.  He 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote 
his  ••  Wars  of  the  Jews,'*  which  Titus  ordered  to  be 
put  in  the  public  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  fa* 
vours,  and  granted  him  lar^e  pensions.  Besides  the 
above  work,  he  wrote,  i.  Twenty  books  of  Jewish  an- 
tiquities, which  be  finished  under  Domitian.  2.  Two 
books  again)(t  Apion.  3.  An  elegant  discourse  on  tbe 
martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life.  These 
works  are  excellently  written  in  Greek. 

JOSHUA,  the  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who 
conducted  them  through  the  wilderness,  &e.  died  in 
1424  B.  C.  aged  no. 

Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
containing  a  history  of  the  wars  and  transactions  of 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears.  This  book  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  of  which  is  a  history 
of  tbe  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  \  the  second, 
which  begins  at  the  12th  chapter,  is  a  description  of 
that  country,  and  the  division  of  it  among  tbe  tribes  -, 

and 
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10  the  two  last  cbaptera,  cmi- 
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g        taioi  the  reMwal  of  the  eoveoant  be  caased  *tbe  Israel* 
Journaf.    ites  to  make,  anil  the  death  of  their  TJctorioiM  leader 
-     w         and  governor.     The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  179 
OTt  according  to  others,  of  37  years. 

JOSIAHf  king  of  Judah*  the  destroyer  of  idola« 
try,  and  the  restorer  of  the  true  worship,  an  excellent 
magistrate,  and  a  Taliant  general,  was  slain  in  battie» 
609  B.C. 

JOTAPATA,  in  Ancient  Qecf^raphy^  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Galilee,  distant  40  stadia  from  Gabara  \  a  very 
strong  place,  situated  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  en* 
compassed  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  so  as  not  to  be 
soen  but  by  those  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  taken  by  Vespasian,  being  defended 
by  Josephos,  who  commanded  in  it  \  when  taken,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  rased. 

JOVIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  elected  by  tbe 
army,  after  the  death  of  Julian  the  apostate,  in  365. 
2ie  at  first  refused,  saying  he  would  not  command 
idolatrous  soldiers  \  but,  upon  an  assurance  that  they 
would  embrace  Christianity,  be  accepted  the  throne, 
and  immediately  shut  all  the  Pagan  temples,  and  for- 
bade their  sacrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
dignity  to  which  his  nerii  had  raised  him  ,  being  suf- 
focated in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  in  364,  the  33d  of 
ills  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign.     See  CoK- 

STAMTINOFLE,  N°  67. 

JOVIUS,  PaOl,  in  Italian  Gfbtirb,  a  celebrated 
historian,  was  bom  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 
As  his  father  died  in  his  infancy,  be  was  educated  by 
bis  eldest  brother  Benedict  Jovius,  under  whom  he  bo- 
came  well  skilled  in  classical  learning  \  and  then  west 
to  Borne,  for  the  sake  ot  eujoyiag  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  library.  Ue  there  wrote  his  first  piece,  De 
pitcitui  Romanis^  which  he  dedicaited  to  Cardinal  Lewis 
of  Bourbon.  He  received  a  pension  of  500  crowna 
for  many  years  from  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  whose 
.  favour  he  secured  by  hk  flatteries.  But,  in  the  fol- 
Jow ing  reign,  having  disgusted  the  constable  Montmo- 
rency, his  uame  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  pensioners. 
Jovius  did  not  sofier  bis  spirits  to  sink  under  bis  mis- 
fortune;:  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  world  by  bis  writings  j  and  having  always 
showed  great  respect  to  the  house  of  Medicis,  on  whose 
praises  be  bad  expatiated  in  his  works,  be  applied  to 
Clement  VIL  and  obtained  the  bishoprick  of  Nocera. 
His  principal  piece  is  his  history,  which  is  that  of  his 
own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  I494« 
and  extending  to  the  year  1544*  This  was  the  chief 
business  of  bis  life.  For  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  io 
the  year  1515  j  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Florence  in  1552.  It  is  printed  in 
three  volumes  folio.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  wit  as  well  as  learning :  ho  was  master  of  a  bright 
and  polished  style,  and  has  many  curious  observations: 
hot  being  a  venal  writer,  his  histories  are  not  mnch 
credited. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  register,  or  aeconst  of 
what  passes  daily.    See  Diary. 

Journal,  in  merchants  accounts,  is  a.  book  into 
which  every  particular  article  is  posted  out  of  the  wast^ 
book,  and  misde  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very  clearly 
wordc^f  aM  fajdy  oDgrooaod.    See  Boam-Kt^fing. 


^  Journal,  in  Nmngathti^  a  sort  of  diary,  or  daily  ro>    j^raal  ' 
gister  of  the  ship's  course,  winds,  and  weather;  together        I 
frith  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  material  to  be  re-  ^phtgtaia. 
narked  in  the  period  of  a  tea-voyage. 

In  all  sca-joomais,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the 
24  hours^  termbate  at  noon,  because  the  errors  of 
the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that  period  generaHy  cor- 
rected by  a  solar  observation.  The  daily  compact 
nsoally  contains  the  state  of  the  weather  \  the  varia- 
tion, increase,  or  diminotion  of  the  wind  \  and  the 
ioitable  shtfctng,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  sail  extended  \  as  also  the  most  material  incidents  of 
the  vojrage,  and  the  condition  of  the  ship  and  her  crew  ; 
together  with  the  discovery  of  other  ships  or  fleets, 
land,  shoals,  breakers,  soundings,  &c. 

Journal,  is  also  a  name  oeoMnon  for  weekly  essays, 
newspapers,  &c.  as  the  Gray*s  Inn  Jonmal,  the  \Vesl» 
minster  Journal,  &c* 

Journal,  is  also  used  for  the  titles  of  several  books 
which  come  out  at  stated  times,  and  give  abstracts, 
accounts,  &c.  of  the  new  books  that  are  published,  and 
tlie  new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and  sciences  \ 
as  the  Jommai  de  Sfovmne^  Journal  dt  Physique^  &o. 

JOURN£Y,  a  tract  of  ground  passed  over  in  tra* 
veiling  by  laad ;  properly  as  much  as  may  be  passed 
over  in  one  day. 

Managememt  of  a  Harte  on  a  JoUBifEY*   See  HoRSB* 

JOURNFYMAN,  properly  one  who  woH^s  by  the 
day  only  \  hot  tbe  word  is  now  used  lor  any  one  who 
works  under  a  master,  either  by  the  day,  the  year,  or 
the  piece. 

JOY,  in  EMeOf  is  that  passion  which  is  produced 
by  love,  regsrding  its  object  as  present,  either  imme* 
d lately  or  in  prospect,  in  reality  or  imagination.  The 
operation  of  joy  sometimes  afleets  the  functions  of  the 
body,  by  increasing  the  secretion  of  perspiration  and 
some  others. 

JOYNERY.    Sec  Joinery. 

IPECACUANHA,  the  root  of  a  plant  which  k 
well  known  by  its  use  as  an  emetic.  See  Materia 
Medica  Index. 

IPHICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  bad  that 
command  conferred  upon  him  at  20  years  of  age,  and 
became  famous  for  the  exactness  of  bis  military  discipline* 
He  made  war  on  the  Thracians  \  restored  Seuthes,  who 
was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  \  attacked  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  and,  on  many  other  occasions,  gave  signal 
proofs  of  his  conduct  and  courage.  Many  ingenious 
repartees  have  been  mentioned  of  this  general :  a  man 
of  good  family,  with  no  other  merit  than  his  nobility, 
reproaching  him  one  day  for  the  meanness  of  his  birth, 
he  replied,  '*  I  shall  be  the  first  of  my  race,  and  thou 
the  ]a«t  of  thine.''     He  died  380  B.  C. 

IPHIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  andCiy* 
temnestra.  When  the  Greeks  going  to  the  Trojan  war 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aniis,  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  the  soothsayers,  that  to  appease 
the  gods  they  must  sacrifice  Iphigeuia,  Agamemnon^s 
daughter  to  Diana.  The  fmther,  who  had  provoked 
the  goddess  by  killing  her  favourite  stag,  heard  this 
with  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation  \  and  rather 
than  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  oi^ 
der  all  the  assembly  to  depart  each  to  his  respective 
hove.    Ulysses  and  tbe. other  generali  interfired,  and 
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IplMgema  Agamemnon  consented  to  immoUte  his  daughter  for 

I        the  common  cause  of  Greece.     As  Iphigenia  was  ten- 

ItuwicV    derly  loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  sent  for  her  on 

pretence  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles.     Cly- 

temnestra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphige- 

•Dia  came  to  Aulis.     Here  she  saw  the  bloody  prepara* 

tions  for  the  sacrifice.     She  implored  the  forgiveness 

and  protection  of  her  father ;  but  tears  and  entreaties 

were  unavailing.    Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand  ) 

and  as  he  was  going  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia 

suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon  size  and 

beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the  sacrifice.    This 

supernatural  change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind 

suddenly  became  favourable, 'and  the  combined  fleet  set 

88 il  from  Aolis. 

IFOMEA,  QuAMOCLiT,  or  Scarlet  Cokvolvu- 
LUS  ^  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th 
order,  Campanaeea.    See  Botany  Indes*  ' 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
England,  seated  in  £..Long.  i.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  ix 
The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon  Cypeawick^  that  is,  a 
town  situated  upon  the  Gyppen,  now  called  OrweiL 
It  had  once  21  churches,  but  now  has  only  1 2.  It  was 
]ilnndered  by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  afterwards  be-> 
sieged  by  King  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  but  its  last  charter  was  from 
Charles  IL  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  six  or  seven  re* 
ligious  bouiies  are  still  to  be  seen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  still  a  large  well  built 
town.  Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it 
bas  several  meeting-houses,  two  chapels,  a  town-ball, 
council  chamber,  a  large  market  place  with  a  cross  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  shire-hall  for  the  county  sessions,  a 
library,  several  hospitals,  a  Cree-school,  a  handsome 
stone- bridge  over  the  river,  stately  shambles  In  the 
market  place  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  a. na- 
tive of  the  town  and  a  butcher's  son,  and  who  also  be- 
gan to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  small 
college  of  black  canons,  which  stil]  bears  his  name, 
though  it  was  never  fipished.  Here  are  also  several 
alms-bouses,  three  charity-schools,  and  a  convenient 
key  and  customhouse.  By  virtue  of  Charles  II.*s  char- 
ter, the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 


12  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  ere  two,  a  town-   Ipswich 
clerk,   two  coroners,   and  24  common-council.     The  Ini«cibii^ 
bailiffs  and  4  of  the  portmen  are  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoys  many  privileges,  as  passing  fines  and 
recoveries,  trying  criminals^  and  even  crown  and  capi- 
tal causes  among    themselves,   settling  the  assize  of 
bread,  wine,  and  beer.    No  freeman  is  obliKed  to  serve 
on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office  for  the 
king,  except  that  of  the  sheriff,  or  to  pay  tolls  or  duties 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     They  have  an  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  beyond  Harwich  on  the  Essex  coast, 
and  en  both  sides  the  Suffolk  coast,  by  which  they  are 
entitled  to  all  goods  cast  on  shore.    The  bailiffs  even 
hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond  Landguard-fort.     By 
a  trial  in  King  Edward  III.*s  time,  it  appears  that  the 
town  had  a  right  to  the  custom- duties  for  all  goods  co- 
ming into  Harwich- haven.     The  population  in  181 1 
was  13,670,  of  whom  nearly  2000  are  employed   in 
manufactures,  which  are  chiefly  woollen  and  linen  cloth. 
It  has  still  a  considerable  foreign-trade.     The  tide 
rises  X2  feet,  and  ships  come  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  town.    They  export  a  great  deal  of  com  to  London, 
and  in  former  times  to  Holland.     Formerly,  they  had 
a  great  trade  in  ship-building }  but  that  having  declined, 
they  now  send  great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king^s 
yard  at  Chatham.    It  has  several  great  fairs  for  cattle, 
cheese,  and  butter ;  and  is  admirably  situated  for  the 
trade  to  Greenland,  because  the  same  wind  that  carries 
them  out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland. 
.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  places 
in  England  for  persons  in  narrow  cIroomitAnces,  house- 
rent  being  eifsy,  provisions  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
passaee  by  land  or  water  to  London,  &c.  convenient, 
and  the  company  of  the  place  good.     It  gives  title  of 
viscount,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of  Grafton  ; 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

IRASCIBLE,  in  the  old  philosophy,  a  term  appli- 
•ed  to  an  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  soul,  where  anger  and 
the  other  psssions,  which  animate  us  against  things  dif- 
ficult or  odious,  were  supposed  to  reside. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  passions  attributed  to  the 
soul,  philosophers  ascribe  five  to  the  irascible  appetite  ^ 
vix.  wrath,  boldness,  fear,  hope,  and  desptir ;  the  other 
six  are  charged  on  tbe-concupiscible  appetite,  vix.  plea- 
sure, pain,  desire,  aversion,  love,  and  batred. 


IRELAND. 


Irsland.    TRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  islands,  situated 
"^     w     -'  1>  between  the  5th  and  loth  degrees  of  west  longitude, 
and  between  the  jxst  and  56th  of  north  latitude,  ex- 
tending in  length  about  280  miles,  and  about  170  in 
breadth* 

The  ancient  history  of  this  island  is  involved  in  so 
pttch  obscurity,  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  conten- 
tion among  the  antiquarians  for  Upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half.    The  Irish  historians  pretend  to  very  great 
1         antiquity.     According  to  them,  the  island  was  first  in- 
Oiigin  of    babited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.    At  that  time 
^ke  Imk      Partholanus  the  son  of  Scaia  landed  in  Munster  on  the 
to  Aeir*^    14th  of  May  with  looo  soldiers,  and  some  women,  from 
own  liiito-  Greece.    This  voyage  be  had  undertaken  on  account 
of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mother  in  bis  native 
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country.  The  same  bistorians  inform  us,  that  a  gresA  ireltod. 
number  of  lakes  broke  out  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  " '  '  v  ' 
of  Partholanus,  which  had  no  existence  when  he  came 
into  tlie  island,  with  many  other  particulars  not  worth 
mentioning  ^  but  the  most  surprising  circumstance  is, 
that  about  300  years  after  the  arrival  of  this  Grecian 
colony,  all  of  them  perished  by  a  plague,  not  a  single 
person  remaining  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  in  which 
case,  it'  is  wonderful  how  the  catastrophe  should  have 
been  known. 

After  the  extinction  of  this  first  colony,  Ireland  re- 
mained a  perfect  wilderness  for  30  years ;  when  ano- 
ther colony  arrived  from  the  east,  under  the  direction 
of  one  Nemedius.  He  set  sail  from  the  Euxine  sea 
with  30  transports,  each  manned. with  40  heroes}  and 
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Inknd.  At  last  arrived  on  tbe  coasts  of  Ireland,  after  a  very  te- 
I  ^  ■>  dious  and  strange  navigation.  Daring  his  reign  also 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  tbe  conntry,  which  had  no 
existence  before ;  the  most  materia]  circumstancei  how- 
ever, was  an  onsuccessful  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  some  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enslaved  bis 
people.  The  victors  proved  snch  insupportable  ty- 
rants, that  the  Irish  foond  themselves  under  a  necessity 
of  qnittitt|(  the  island  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  1130  ships,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandsons  of  Nemedins,  viz.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briatan  Maol.  The  first  returned  to  Greece, 
the  second  sailed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  from 
him  the  island  of  Britain  is  said  to  have  taken  its  namei 
and  the  Welsh  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedins,  tbe 
descendents  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Ireland.  They  were  conducted  by  five  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  island  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  size.  These  kingdoms  were  called 
Munater^  Leinsier^  Qmnaughty  Meathymnd  Ulster;  and 
tbe  subjects  of  these  kings  are  called  by  the  Irish  his* 
torians  Firbo/gs* 

The  Firboigs  were  in  process  ef  time  expelled  or 
totally  subdued,  after  the  loss  of  x 00,000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  tbe  Tuath  de  Danhans^  a  nation  of  necro- 
nancers,  who  came  from  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Achaia, 
into  Denmark,  from  Denmark  to  Scotland,  and  from 
Scotland  to  Ireland.  These  necromancers  were  so 
completely  skilled  in  their  art^  that  they  could  even 
re^re  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  iaw  tbe  field 
'those  warriors  who  had  been  slain  the  day  before. 
They  had  also  some  curiosities  which  possessed  a  won- 
derful virtue.  These  were  a  sword,  a  spear,  a  caul- 
dron, and  a  marble  chair  j  on  which  last  were  crown- 
ed first  tbe  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  those  of 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  these 
Danish  curiosities,  nor  the  more  powerful  spells  of  the 
magic  art,  were  able  to  preserve  the  Tuath  de  Dannans 
from  being  subdued  by  tbe  Gadelians  when  they  in- 
vaded Ireland.' 

The  Gadelians  were  descended  from  one  Gathelus, 
iSrom  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man 
•f  great  consequence  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Moses  tbe  Jewish  legislator.  His  mo- 
dier  was  Soota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niol  the 
eon  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadelians,  called  also  Scote^  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1300  B.  C.  un- 
der Heber  and  Heremon,  two  sons  of  Milesius  king  of 
Spain,  from  whom  were  descended  all  the  kings  of 
Ireland  down  to  tbe  English  conquest,  and  wlio  are 
therefore  styled  by  the  Irish  historians  princes  of  the 
Mileeian  race. 

From  this  period  the  Irisb  historians  trace  a  gradual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  state  of  the 
grossest  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  OUam  Fod* 
2i,  established  a  regidar  form  of  government,  erected 
a  grand  seminary  of  learning,  and  instituted  the  Fes^ 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priests,  and 
foets,  at  Feamor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  and  the  regulation  of  government.  But 
whatever  were  the  tastitntions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  insufficient  to  witb- 
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stand  the  wildness  and  disorder  of  tbe  timef .  To  Kim-  Ireland. 
bath,  one  of  his  successors,  the  annalists  give  the  ho- 
nour of  reviving  them,  besides  that  of  regulating  Ul- 
ster,  his  family  province,  and  adorning  it  with  a  state* 
]y  palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
successor,  called  Hugony^  is  still  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  seems,  that, 
from  the  earliest  origin  of  the  Irish  nation,  the  island 
bad  been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms 
above  mentioned,  and  four  of  these  had  been  subject  to 
the  fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  island. 
These  four,  however,  proved  such  obstinata  distorbert 
of  the  peace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their  power,  par- 
celled out  the  country  into  25  dynasties,  binding  them 
by  oath  to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of  his  own 
family.  This  precaution  proved  inefiectnal.  Hugony 
himself  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  successors  for 
a  series  of  ages  were  assassinated,  scarcely  with  one 
exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarchal  government  was 
restored,  and  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  con- 
siderable revolution  in  politics.  Tbe  Irish  bards  had 
for  many  ages  dispensed  the  laws,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion submitted  to  their  decisions }  but  as  their  laws 
were  exceedingly  obscure,  and  could  be  interpreted 
only  by  themselves,  they  took  occasion  finom  thence  to 
oppress  the  people,  until  at  last  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  insurrection. 
In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-Bftac-Nessa, 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  promised  them  bis  protec- 
tion in  case  they  reformed ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  quiet  tbe  just  complaints  of  bis  people,  he  em- 
ployed the  most  eminent  among  them  to  compile  an 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  distinct  body  of  laws, 
which  were  received  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  digni^ 
fied  with  the  name  ef  celestial  dedsionsm  These  deci- 
sions seem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
among  tbe  people  in  general.  We  are  now  presented 
with  a  new  series  of  barbarities,  murders,  factions, 
and  anarchy;  and  in  this  disordered  situation  of  af- 
fairs it  was,  according  to  the  Irish  historians,  that  the 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addressed  himself  to 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  ocrke  a  deecent  on 
Ireland.  This  scheme  happened  not  to- suit  the  views 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted  \  and  so  confident  are  these  historians  of 
the  strength  of  their  country,  even  in  ita  then  distract- 
ed state,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  sub- 
dued by  a  Roman  legion  and  some  auxiliaries  (the 
force  proposed  to  Agricola)  as  utterly  extravagant  \  ac- 
quainting us  at  the  same  time,  that  tbe  Irisb  were  so 
far  from  dreading  a  Roman  invasion,  that  thcj  sailed 
to  the  assistance  of  tbe  Picts,  and  baring  made  a  suc- 
cessful incursion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home  with  • 
a  considerable  booty. 

In  the  same,  state  of  barbarity  and  oonfinion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  ef  the 
fifth  century.  This  missionary,  according  to  the  adver- 
saries of  tbe  Irish  antiquity,  first  introduced  letters  into 
Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  civi- 
lization. On  the  other  hand,  tbe  advocates  for  that 
antiquity  maintain,  that  the  Irish  had  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
arte,  before  the  time  of  St  Patrick^  tiioogh  thsy  allow 
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iiftt  be  introiac«d  Ibe  Bonan  ehiffMster,  io  wUcli 
hifl  Qopieft  of  the  Scripture  and  Uinrgiea  were  virbteii. 
To  enter  into  the  diepote  vonld  be  ooDtrery  to  our 
pl«D.  It  ia  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  excepting  by 
some  of  lihe  Iriah  tbemMWes,  the  htitorj  already  given 
is  generally  reckoned  entirely  fabolous,  and  thought 
to  have,  been  invented  after  the  iDtrodoctien  of  Cbristi- 
anity.  An  origin  of  the  Irish  nation  has  been  found 
out  much  nearer  than  Asia,  Greece,  or  Egypt  \  name* 
ly,  the  iskuid  of  Britain,  from  whence  it  is  now 
thought  that  Ireland  was  first  peopled*  A  dispute  bath 
arisen  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the  first  eml- 
graats  from  Britain  set  sail  for  Ireland*  The  honour 
of  being  the  raotber-coontxy  of  the  Irish  hath  been 
disputed  between  the  North  and  Sooth  Britons.  Mr 
Macpherson  lias  argued  strenuously  for  the  fbrmer, 
and  Mr  Wbitaker  for  the  latter.  For  an  account  of 
tbeir  dispute,  however,  we  inust  refer  to  the  works  of 
these  gentlemen.  Mr  Wbitaker  claims  the  victory, 
and  challenges  to  himself  the  honour  ef  being  tbe  first 
who.  clearly  and  truly  demonstrated  Uie  origin  of  tbe 
Irish. 

The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Wbitaker,  is 
obviously  derived  from  tbe  word  Jar  or  J5ir,  whicb  in 
M^^  Whiu  ^  ^^^  language  signifies  <•  west.''  This  vrord  wae 
sometimes  pronounced  Iver  and  Htver  f  whence  tbe 
names  of  Im^  lerna^  Juverna^  Ivema^  Hibemia^  aad 
Ireland;  by  all  of  which  it  hath  at  some  time  or  other 
been  known. 

About  350  B.  C.  according  to  tbe  same  author, 
tbe  Belgse  crossed  the  channel,  invaded  Britain,  and 
seised  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  southern  coast, 
from. Kent  to  Devonshire*  Numbers  of  tbe  former  in* 
habitants,  who  had-  gradually  retired  befi>re  the  enemy, 
i«eie  obliged  at  last  to  take  shipping  on  the  western 
coaaft  of  England,  and  passed  over  into  tbe  uninhabited 
isle  of  Ireland.  These  were  afterwards  joined  by  an* 
o(her  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by  the  Belgas  imder 
Divitiaeus,  about  100  B.  C*  For  two  centurieaand  a 
baif  afterwards,  these  colonies  were  continually  rein- 
forced with  fresh  swarms  from  Britain  \  as  the  populous* 
ness  of  this  island^  and  the  vicinity  of  that,  invited  them 
to  settle  in  the  o?;e,  or  the  bloody  and  successive  wars 
in  Britain  during  this  period. naturally  induced  tbem  to 
neJinquish  tbe  other :  and  tbe  whole  circuit  of  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  completely  peopled  about  150 
years  after  Christ :  and  as  tbe  inhabitants  had  all  fled 
equally 'from  the  dominion  of  tbe  Belgse,  or  for  some 
other  cause  left  their  native  ooontry,  they  were  distin* 
guifibed  among  the  Britons  by  one  general  and  very  ap- 
posite name,  vix*  that  of  Scuitts  or  SooU^  ^  tbe  wan* 
defers,  or  refugees*'' 

Mr  Wbitaker  also'  informs  us,  '*  that  in  the  times 

titaation  of  ef  the  Bomans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes  *,  by 

the  ti4bei    one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  sontbern  shore, 

seven  upon  the  western,  six.  on  the  eastern,  and  one  in 

the  centitt* 

*'  Along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  Vergiviau  or  inter- 
nal ocean,  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  tbe  Vol  until,  and 
tlie  Eblani,  the  Caucii,  tbe  Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii* 
Tbe  first  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  coundes  of  An* 
trim  and  Down,  extending  from  Fair  head,  the  most 
norlh*eaBterly  extremity  of  the  island,  to  Isaronom 
Promontorium,  or  the  point  of  Ardglass  haven,  in  the 
county  of  Down  \  and,  having  the  Logia  or  Lagan, 


)9tfaMsaad 


by  which 
it  wsf  in- 

habited. 
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which  falls  into  Carrickfergut  tiay,  within  tbeir  poa-  1,^1^,^ 
sessions,  and  Dunum  or  Dow»-patrick  fisr  their  capital* 
The  Voluntii  possessed  the  coaat  from  the  point  of  ibal 
haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Bojne,  the  renMundev 
of  Down,  tbe  breadth  of  Armagh,  aad  all  Lon^^ 
having  the  Vinderus  or  Carfiogford  river  in  their  d^i* 
minions,  and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  tbe  river  Deva 
(Atberdee  in  the  county  of  Loath)  for  their  naetre* 
pelis.  And  the  Eblani  reached  frem  the  Boyae  to  tbe 
Laebius,  Lssv-ui,  <ir  Lifiy ;  residing  in  East  Meatb, 
and  in  tbe  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
tbe  north  of  this  river ;  and  aoknowiedging  Mediola* 
num,  EUana,  or  Dublin,  for 'their  principal  toweu  The 
Caucii  spread  frem  the  Lilfy  to  tbe  Letrim,  the  Oboe* 
of  the  ancients ;  had  the  rest  of  Dublin  conoty,  and 
sncb  parts  of  Wick  low  as  lie  in  the  nortb  of  the  lat* 
ter  ;  and  owned  Dunum  or  Bath*Dowae  fisr  tlieir  chief' 
city.  Tbe  Menapii  occupied  tlie  coast  betwixt  tbe 
Leirim  and  Caneanio- point,  all  the  rest  off  Wieklosr, 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point  *,  their  chief  town.  Me* 
napia,  being  placed  upon  and  to  tbe  east  of  Medeefty 
Sianus,  or  Slane.  And  the  Corieodii  inhabited  at  the 
back  oF  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weeft  of  the 
Slane  and  Liffy,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  CathedegiL; 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Berrew  on  tbe  west, 
tbe  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  tbe  Brigantea  on.  tiM 
seutb. 

^*  Upon  tbe  sootbein  shore,  and  along  tbe  verge  of  tbe 
Cantabriau  ocean,  lay  the  Brig cntes,  tbe  Vodtio,  and 
tbe  Ibetnii.  The  firat  owned  the  rest  of  Wexfiir/d  and 
all  Waterfocd :  extending  te  tbe  Blackwater,  Aven^ 
More,  or  Dabitena,  on  the  south*  west  \  baviag  the  graal 
mouth  of  tbe  Borrow  within  their  tetritorses,  and  Brii* 
gantia,  Waterfoid,  or  some  toern  near  it,  €ob  ikeir  finU 
city  ;  and  giving  name  of  Bngm  to  the  Soar  or  Swiiw, 
their  limitary  atceam  en  the  north,  and  tbe  appaliaiio» 
ef  Bergie  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford* 
The  VodisB  possessed  tbe  shire  of  Corke  from  the  Black* 
water  to  tbe  Bon,  the  river  of  Kinsale,  and  the  Be. 
bona  or  Dubana  of  tbe  ancients  ;  and  alfaoed  tbe  nnne 
of  Vodktm  Fromonfrium  to  tho  point  of  fialycottoo 
island*  And  the  Ibemii  inhabited  the  remaiadar  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  whicb  liee  to.  the 
soutfa-.eaat  of  Dingle  sound  \  having  Rusina.  or  Ibaanui 
for  thctr  capital,  tbe  Promontorium  ABstvinan  orMis» 
scs^Head  about  tbe  middle  of  tbeir  dominions,  and  tb« 
river  Ibernus  or  Dingle,  sound  hn  tbeir  nertlies»  hnD» 
rier ;  and  leaving  tbeir  names  to>tbe  tfarae  diviaions-ei 
Ibaune,  Beare,  and  Inreragb* 

-  *'  Upon  the  western  sheee  of  the  iafanid,  and  along  tb» 
Great  Brttennio  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  tbe  Luoanii* 
or  Luoenii^  the  Velaborti,  and  the  Csngani,  the  Au*> 
terii,  the  Nagnatm,  tbe  Hardinii,  and  Yenicnii*  Tba 
Lncemi  inhabited  the  peninsula  of  land  tb«t>  lies^  along 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle  sound,  and  perhaps,  some^ 
adjoining  parts  c^  Kerry.  The  Velaberii  ranged*  along 
the  small  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  tbe  wltete 
of  Limerick  to  tbe  Senna  or  Shannon  ^  having  tbe  D»- 
rius  or  Caabeeft  flowing  tfaraugk  tbeir  dominions,  and- 
Begia,  Limerick  or  some  town  near  it,  fee  tbeir  me- 
tropolis. And  tbe  latter  waa  probably  that  city  neav 
Limerick,  the  site  of  which  is-  still  fameaa^  and  Ktainai 
the  appellation  of  Caihair^  or  tbe  fortieea  $  and' where 
the  remaina  of  streets,  and  other  marke  of  ar  town,  may* 
yet  be  traced^     Tbe  Cangani  lived  \m  tbe  county  of; 
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frclaii^l.  Clare  :  Malcolicum  near  the  Sbaanon,  perhaps  Feakle 
V  '^  or  Melic,  being  tiietr  principal  town ;  a  headland  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniny,  being  denominated 
BcnUamnum  Prwnontorwm  ;  and  the  adjoining  isles  of 
Arran  called  lusuliie  Cangana*  The  Anterii  were  set- 
tled ttt  the  county  of  Gal  way  ^  wtndini^  along  the  deep 
recess  of  the  Siaos  Ausoba  or  bay  of  G;ilway  ^  stretch- 
ing towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius,  or  the  river 
that  bounds  the. shire  in  that  part}  and  possessing  the 
small  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  sooth  of  it. 
And  these  were  sokject  to  AnteriiM!,  anciently  Aterith, 
and  new  Athenree  \  and  have  left  their  name  to  the  di- 
vision of  Athenree.  The  Nagnatse  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  large  county  of  Mayo,  all  Bligo  and  ail  Roe- 
CMdmon,  all  Letrim  as  far  as  Log^  Ailin  on  the  south- 
east, and  all  Frrmanagh,  to  fialysfaaonoa  and  Logh 
Hme  ;  being  bounded  by  the  Rhobins  or  rtTcr  of  Ba* 
lyshaMon,  and  the  lake  Rhebias  ar  Logh  Erne;  ba- 
ring a  deep  bay,  called  Magnus  SinuSf  that  curves 
along  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Letrim  counties  (  and  acknow- 
ledging Nagnat,  Necmaht,  or  AJnacmaht,  the  town 
of  the  NagoatSB,  for  their  .capital.  And  the  Hardinii 
and  Venicnii  were  conlisderated  together  under  the  title 
of  the  Vtmcman  Nations^  extended  froaa  Balyshannon 
to  die  North  Cape,  «ad  possessed  all  Doonegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divisions  of  Raphoe  and  Eoia-Owen,  and 
the  custom  part  of  Killmacrenen.  The  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  imnediate  nwrgin  of  the  shore,  giving  name 
to  the  PromontorMiro  Venionium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Insula  Venienia  or  North  Arran  Island.  And 
their  metropolis  Rbeba  waa  seated  upon  the  lake 
Rhebios,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  tlie 
iottth-caat* 

**  Upon  the  aorthern  aboro  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  Denoaledonian  aeeaa,  wefe  oidy  the  Robogdii ;  in- 
liahitiag  the  rest  of  Donnegalle,  all  Deny,  and  all 
Antrim  to  the  Fair-Head,  and  the  Damnii  \  and  gi- 
ving their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  division  of 
iBaphoe.  And  they  bad  the  rivers  Vidna  or  Ship- 
Jiarbourt  Arigla  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabonna  or  Logh 
f  oile,  and  Banna,  or  Ban,  in  their  territoriea }  and  ac- 
jkaowladgod  Robogdiumi  Bobogh,  or  Raphoe,  for  their 
chief  city. 

*^  The  central  rc^oni  of  the  iakiDd,  all  Tyrone,  the 
iwmaiader  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Monaghan, 
and  the  rest  of  Afdmagh ;  all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
4uid  all  Weat-Meath ;  all  the  K^lng^s  and  Qoeen^s  coun- 
4Tf  idl  Kiftenny,  and  all  Tip  penury  j  wete  planted  bv 
taie  SoolL  The  Shannon,  Lo^n  Allin,  and  Logt 
£cne,  were  their  great  beandanes  on  the  west;  the 
Bairow,  Boyne,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  east;  the 
Siniro  and  Blaokwater  on  the  south ;  and  a  chain  of 
jBooataina  <on  the  north.  And  the  two  gieatest  of 
;their  towns  were  Bheba,  a  city  seated,  like  the  Bheba 
of  the  Ventcnians,  npen  the  lake  and  river  Bbebins, 
but-on'a-difiiBffant  pait  of  then,  and  somowheie  in  the 
Bortb  cf  Cavan ;  and  Ibernia,  avtown  placed  a  little  to 
the«eaat  of  the  Shanaoa,  and  soa»w^eie  is  ftlw  coonty 
of  Tippoimry.^* 

But  whethar  weave  to Teeehne  as  a  troth  the aocoaaU 
^vea  hfr  Mr  Whitaker,  those  of  the  Irish  annalists, 
cr  any  other^  it  iscovtain,  that,  till  Kttie  more  llian  a^ 
ceatary 'ago,  Ireland  was  a  acano  af  looarnsioo  and 
alanghter.    iXho  Irpsh  lustariaas  ;aakaawledgo  this, 
wa  have  ^liaady  s«em    Vary  fear  af  tkair 
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escaped  a  violent  death.  The  histories  of  their  kings  ireUod. 
indeed,  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they  v  ' 
began  to  reign  in  soch  a  year,  reigned  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  introduc- 
tion of  ChriHianity  seems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
verj  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.  The  same  wars  be- 
tween the  chiefs  continued ;  and  the  same  murders  and 
treacheries  took  place  among  the  inhabitants,  till  they  ^ 
were  invaded  by  the  Danes  or  Normans,  about  tbefavatipn  of 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  At  this  time,  we  are  told,^hc  Oaau. 
that  the  monardiical  power  was  weak,  by  reason  of  tlie 
factious  and  assumiag  disposition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
sties J  but  that  the  evils  of  the  political  constitution 
had  considerably  subsided  by, the  respect  paid  to  reli- 
gion and  learning.  The  irst  invasions  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  small  parties  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whose  dominions 
were  invaded.  Other  parties  appeared  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the  havock 
they  committed.  These  were  in  like  nuinner  pnt  to 
iight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  short  time  j  and 
in  this  manner  was  Ireland  harassed  for  the  space  of 
20  years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  patting  an 
end  to  their  inteatiae  contests,  and  uniting  against  the 
common  enemy*  The  northern  pirates,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  i^adually  obtained  some  small  settle- 
ments on  the  island  ^  till  at  length  Tnrges,  or  Turge- 
sius,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  landied  with  a  powerful  ar- 
mament in  the  year  815.  He  divided  bis  fleet  and  ar- 
my, in  order  to  strike  terror  in  different  quarters.  His 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  massacred,  without 
mercy,  and  persecuted  the  clergy  in  a  dreadful  oMUiner 
on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  already  set- 
tled ia  Ireland,  flocked  to  ihe  standard  of  Turgesias, 
who  thus  was  enabled  to  seat  himself  in  Armagh,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  seized  their  lands. 
The  Irish,  in  the  mean  time,  were  infiitnated  by  their 
private  quarrels ;  till  at  last,  after  some  ill-conducted 
and  unsuccessful  effisrts,  they  sank  into  a  state  of  ab- 
ject submission,  and  Tui«gesins  was  proclaimed  monarch 
of  the  whole  island  ia  845. 

The  aew  king  proved  such  a  tyrant,  that  he  soon 
hecaaie  intolerable.  A  conniiracy  was  formed  against 
him ;  and  he  was  seized  by  Melachline  prince  of  Meath, 
in  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  universal  insurrec- 
tionr  ensued  i  die  Danes  were  massacred  or  dispersed  j 
their  leader  condemi^d  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a  lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  eztarminaled,  bnt  the  remains  of  them  were  al- 
lowed to  Gontinoe  on  the  island  as  subjects  or  txibnta- 
ries  to  some  particular  chieftains.  A  new  colony  scan 
arrived,  but  onder  the  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a  design  of  enrichiuff  the  country  by  coamwrce. 
The  Irish,  through  an  in&taated  policy,  snflSrr^d  tham 
to  hacama  masters  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
aad  other  maritime  plaoes,  whioh  they  ealarged  and 
fortified  with  each  works  as  had  till  then  been  un- 
known in  Ireland.  The  Daaas  did  not  fail  to  make 
asa  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territnries, 
and  new  wars  qoiokly  ensued,  ne  Irish  were  spme- 
times  victorious,  and  sometimes  not ;  but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  so  that  they  aontianed 
ta  be  a  very  distingniihad  and  poworftil  sept,  ar  tribe, 
itt  Ireland.    The  wars  irith  the  Danes  ware  no  sooner 
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Ireland.    *^  ^o  «nd,  than  the  oatWes,  as  atual,  torned  their  arms 
<      V    —>  against  each  other.     The  coontry  was  harassed  by  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs  ;  laws  and  religion  lost  their 
influence,  and  the  roost  horrid  licentioosness  and  im* 
morality  prevailed.      Thus  the  whole   island   seemed 
ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  first  invader,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnns  king  of  Nor- 
way.    This  attempt  miscarried  through  his  own  rash- 
ness }   for,  having  landed  without  opposition,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  without  the  least  apprehen- 
sion.    The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  sur- 
vounded  and  cut  to  pieces  with  all  his  followers.     His 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  benefit  to  Ireland ; 
the  same  disorders  which  had  gradually  reduced  the 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  still  conti- 
nued to  operate,  and  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the 
£ngKsh   invasion,   which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
^         Henry  II. 
Heavy  IL        The  first  motives  which  induced  this  monarch   to 
of  England  ^],|q|^  ^f  ^^  expedition  against  Ireland  are  not  well 
an  inTarioa'^'^®^^*     It  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  provoked 
of  Ireland.  ^7  '^^^  assistance  which  the  Irish  princes  had  given 
to  the  French ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  it  is 
,  certain  that  the  design  was  conceived  soon  after  he 

ascended  the  throne }  and  his  flatterers  soon  furnished 
him  with  sufficient  reasons  for  considering  the  Irish  as 
bis  subjects.  It  was  affirmed  that  thej  had  original* 
)y  possessed  themselves  of  their  country  by  permission 
of  Gurguntius  a  British  king;  and  that,  as  descen- 
dants of  the  Britons,  they  were  the  natural  and  right- 
ful subjects  of  the  English  monarch.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested, that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquisitions,  which  their  suc- 
cessor was  in  honour  boun4  to  recover  and  maintain* 
All  these  suggestions,  however,  or  whatever  else  had 
occurred  to  himself,  seemed  yet  insufficient  to  Henry  j 
and  therefore  be  took  the  most  effectual  method  to  in- 
sure his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  him  he  represented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  sunk  into  the  most  wretched  state  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion } 
that  Henrj,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God^s  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pions  design  of 
erecting  it  in  this  unhappy  country ;  was  ready  to  de- 
vote himself  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  ser- 
▼ice  I  implored  the  benediction  of  the  pontifl*;  and  re- 
quested bis  permission  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland 
to,  r^dtice  the  disobedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
ail  sin^  and  wickedness,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
spread  the  blessed  influence  of  the  gospel  in  all  its  pu- 
rity and  perfection  ;  promising  at  the  same  time  to  pay  . 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  see.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
^  tended  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power. 
'**^£^t^^^  A  bnll.was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 
•omdirntT^^  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  Henry,  which  was  sent 
byih^  to  England  wiUiout  driay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
pope.  token  of.  his  investiture  to  rightful  sovereign  of  Ireland. 

But  whatever  inplinatioo  the  king  of  England  or  the 
pope  might  at  tbiff  time  (A*  D.  1156)  have  for  the 
subJQcUoa  of  Ireland, 'the  situation  of  the  English 
obliged  bim.ta  defer  it  for.  lome  tuiie. . 


AND. 

The  state  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Ireland, 
was  at  this  time  extremely  favourable  for  an  invasion.  \t  ^ 
The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  dignity,  7 
being  harassed  by  a  faction,  and  opposed  by  powerful  JJ^^d^at 
rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  assumed  the  title  that  time, 
and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribute  to 
their  superior,  and  united,  if  they  were  disposed  t« 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  vubjecta. 
In  Ulster,  the  family  of  the  northern  Hi-Nial^  as  it 
was  called,  exercised  a  hereditary  jurisdiction  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tyrone^  Derry^  and  DonnegaL 
They  also  claimed  a  right  of  supremacy  over  the  lords 
of  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  som«> 
adjacent  districts;  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladb 
(now  Down),  disputed  the  superiority  of  this  family, 
and  affected  an  independent  state.  In  Monster  reign- 
ed the  descendants  of  Brien,  a  famous  sovereign  of 
former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honooia  of 
their  family ;  but  at  last,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Monster,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  sovereigns 
of  Desmond,  the  southern  division.  In  Connaught,  the 
princes  known  by  the  name  of  O^Ommir  were  ae* 
knowledged  sovereigns  of  the  eastern  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O'Ruarc,  an  active  and  restless  military  chief,  had  . 
the  supremacy  in  Breffney,  containing  the  modem 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  some  adjacent  districts.  Meath, 
or  the  southern  Hi-Nial,  was  subject  to  the  family  of 
Clan-Colman,  Morcbard  O^Malacbiyn,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Leinster,  divided  into  several  principalities^ 
was  subject  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,,  and  op* 
pressive  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  vassal  lords  had  been  either 
pot  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order, 
in  one  year  \  and  Dermod  seemed  to  inherit  too  great  ' 
a  portion  of  the  same  temper.  His  stature  and  bodily 
strength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  subjects ;  and  these  he  was  careful  to  protect  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houacs  recommended  him  to  the  clergy ;  but  his  tribo-- 
tary  chieftans  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and  tyranny^ 
and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely  odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two 
bouses  of  O^Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi-Nial.  Tor- 
logh  O^ Connor  was  in  possession  $  but  he  was  not  ge» 
nerally  recognised,  and  was  opposed  by  his  rival  O*- 
Locblan :  notwithstanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  decisive 
victory  gained  by  him  over  O^Brien  raised  0*Lochlan*s 
jealousy  so  much,  that  he  obliged  him  in  a  convention 
of  the  states  to  allow  him  the  aovereignty  of  the  nortb» 
em  division.  In  consequence  of  this  partition,  it  was 
resolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O'Ruarc  to  a  person 
mom  inclined  to  the  interests  of  the  two  sovereigns* 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  \  0*Roare 
was  surprised,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions* 
Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  passion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  0*Rnam,  took  the  opporta-^ 
nity  of  her  hosband*s  distresses  to  carry  her  off  in  tri- 
umph. 0*Rnarc  conceived  the  most  implacable  msent- 
ment  against  Dermodj  and  therefore  applying  himself 
to  Torlogh,  promised  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
inttiest)  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  leinsuis 
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hin  ID  hit  posteasionsy  but  to  revenge  tbe  insalt  offereil 
by  Dermody  aad  to  *  restore  hit  wife.  By  means  of 
such  a  powerful  ally,  O^Ruarc  found  frequeat  oppor* 
tunities  of  harassing  his  antagonist  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh^  which  happened  in  zi  56,  upon  which  0*Locb« 
lata  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty.  Dermod  was  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this  new  sove- 
reign, by  whose  means  be  hoped  to  be  able  to  revenge 
himself  on  O^Roarc  He  soon  fooud,  however,  that 
he  had  acted  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  having 
treacherously  seized  and  pot  out  the  eyes  of  Donleve 
prince  of^  Down,  tbe  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
arms,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  his  barbarity. 
0*Lochlan  was  defeated  and  killed  j  upon  which  the 
monarchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  son  of  the  late  Tor-> 
logh  O'Connor. 

The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va- 
lour, and  was  determined  to  establish  this  reputation 
by  some  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beginning  of  bit 
reign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  his  service  the 
Odtmen,  or  descendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  a- 
gainst  Dermod  as  the  chief  partizan  of  his  fallen  rival* 
The  king  of  Leinster  was  seized  with  the  utmost  con- 
sternation $  and  in  despair  set  fire  to  his  own  town  of 
Ferns,  lest  the  enemy  should  have  the  satisfaction  of 
spoiling  it.  Roderick  still  advanced,  attended  by  O'Ru- 
arc,  Dermod^s  implacable  enemy,  and  soon  overran 
the  whole  province.  All  the  inferior  lords  at  once 
acknowledged  Rodericks  authority.  Dermod  was  depo- 
sed, as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  station ;  another 
of  his  family  was  raised  to  the  throne  j  and  tbe  unfor- 
tonate  prinoe,  finding  it  impossible  to  stay  with  safety 
ia  Ireland,  embarked  with  60  of  his  followers  for 
England,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bristol,  witb 
m  design  to  solicit  assistance  from  King  Henry. 

In  England,  Dermod*s  character  was  unknown,  and 
be  was  regardied  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re- 
ceived him  as  the  benefactor  of  their  order,  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  monastery  of  Augustines  with  great 
hospitality.  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
AquitaiB,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very 
abject  manner  implored  his  assistance,  promising  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  ,do- 
ainions,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regainings  in 
^rassalage  to  Henry  and  bis  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  tbe 
ambitioa  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  servile  ad- 
dress, yet  the  situation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  a^  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  there- 
fore dismissed  the  Irbh  prince  with  large  presents,  and 
a  letter  of  credence  addressed  to  all  his  subjects :  noti- 
iying  his  grace  and  protection  granted  to  the  king  of 
JLeinster^  and  declaring,  that  whosoever  within  his 
dominions  should  be  disposed  to  aid  the  nnfortonate 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  assured 
of  bis  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 

Dermod  returaed  to  England  highly  pleased  with 
the  reception  be  bad  met  with ;  but  notwithstanding 
Ibe  king's  letter,  none  of  the  English  seemed  to  ho 
disposed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  montb 
elapsed  without  any  prospect  of  succours,  so  that  Der- 
mod began  to  despair.  At  last,  however,  he  persuad- 
ed with  gteat  promises,  Richard  earl  of  CbepstoW|  or| 
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as  It  was.  formerly  celled,  Strigul^  a  nobleman  of  const-   Ireland* 
derable  influence  in  Wales,  but  of  broken  fortune,  to  ^       ^    *^ 
assist  him  with  a  consi|lerable  force  to  be  traoKported        9 
next  sjiring  into  Ireland.     Overjoyed  at  this  first  in-  f^^^t* 
stance  of  success,  he  advanced  into  South  Wales,  where,  ^entnrerK 
by  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  St  David's,  he  pro-  to  follow 
cured  many  other   friends.     Robert  Fitz-Stephcn,  ahiotolre- 
brave  and  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with  him  to  ^^"^^ 
engage  in  his  service  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  his  maternal  brother  \  while  Dermod  on 
his  part,  promised  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz- Gerald,  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a  large  adjoining  territory, 
ss  soon  as  by  their  assistance  he  should  be  reinstated  ia 
his  rights. 

The  Irish  prince  having  now  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose, set  sail  for  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1 169,  and- 
recovered  a  small  part  of  his  dominions  evt*n  before 
the  arrival  of  his  new  allies  \  but  being  attacked  with 
a  superior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and 
O'Ruarc,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  feign  submis-  , 
sion  till  tbe  English  allies  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
expected  succours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  x  1 70,' 
in  a  creek  called  the  Bann^  near  the  city  of  Wexford. 
Robert  Fitz- Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 
in  armour,  and  300  archers.  With  these  came  Har- 
vey of  Mountmorris,  nephew  to  Earl  Richard.  He 
had  no  military  force  along  with  him  \  but  came  solely 
with  a  view  of  discovering  tbe  nature  of  the  country, 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  Peodergast 
commanded  xo  knights  and  200  archers :  and  thus  the 
English  force,  which  was  to  contend  with  the  whole 
strength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than  60a 
men.  xo 

Trifling  as  this  assistance  may  seem,  it'  neverthelesel^tir  *vc- 
changed   the   face   of  affairs   almost  instantaneously.^"' 
Numbers  of  Dermod*s  subjects  who  bad  abandoned 
him  in  his  distress,  now  flocked  to  his  standard.   Wex« 
ford  was  immediately  attacked,  and  surrendered  in  a 
few  days  \  Fitz*Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  were  jointly 
invested  with  the  lordship  of  this  city  and  its  domain  ) 
and  Harvey  of  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two 
considerable  districts  on  tbe  coast.    After  three  or  fouc 
weeks  spent  in  feasting  and  rejoicing,  a  new  expedition 
was  undertaken  against  the  prince  of  Ossory  (a  district 
of  Leinster),  who  had  not  only  revolted  from  Dermod, 
but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  bis  sons,  and  that  with 
such  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under  the 
operation.  The  allied  army  was  now  increased  to  3000 
men,  who  were  opposed  by  the  prince  of  Ossory  at  the 
head  of  5000,  strongly  entrenched  among  woods  aad  > 
morasses.     By  the  superior  conduct  of  the  English 
troops,  however,  the  Irish   were  decoyed  from  their 
advantageous  situation,  and  thus  were  entirely  defeat- 
ed.   The  English  were  for  keeping  tbe  field  till  they 
bad  totally  reduced  their  enemies  :  but  Dermod,  accu- 
stomed only  to  ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himself 
with  destroying  the  country  :  and  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune  seemed  ready  to  take  place*     The  prince  o£ 
Ossory,.  though  defeated,  still  appeared  in  arms,  and    . 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  again  opposing  the 
enemy  in  the  field.    Maurice  Pendergast  also  joined    . 
him  with  his  whole  troop,  being  provoked  by  Der-    . 
mod,  who*  had  refused  him  leave  toxetura  to  Wales.    . 
This  defeotioD,  bowever,  was  10  past  luppjiod  by  the 
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Iftlasd*  arrival  df  Fiti-Gerald  with  lo  knights,  30  horse- 
meoi  and  100  archers.  Fendergast  in  a  short  time  re- 
pented  of  his  new  alliance,  and  retired  into  Wales  ( 
so  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  his  sobmjssioii 
to  Derrood)  which  the  latter  with  some  reluctance  ac- 
cejited. 

In  the  mean  time,  Roderic,  having  settled  all  his 
other  affairs,  advanced  against  the  allies  with  a  power- 
ful army.  Dermod  was  thrown  into  despair;  but  en- 
couraged by  Fitz-Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very 
atrong  situation,  wliere  he  was  soon  besieged  by  Roderic. 
The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lish, condescended  to  treat  first  with  them,  and  then 
with  Dermod,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  inte- 
rests of  each  other :  but  as  this  proceeded  evidently 
from  fear,  his  offers  were  rejected  by  both  parties  ; 
upon  which  he  began  to  prepare  for  battle  :  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engagement  should  have  commen- 
ced, either  through  the  suggestions  of  his  clergy,  er  of 
his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a  new  negociation  j 
Pcaec  eon-  which  at  last  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  terms  irere, 
oladcd.  ^1^1  Dermod  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Roderic,  and  pay  htm  such  service  as  the  mooarchs  of 
Ireland  had  usually  received  from  inferior  princes ; 
and  as  a  security  for  his  faithful  performance  of  this 
article,  be  delivered  up  his  favourite  son  as  an  hostage 
to  Roderic :  but  in  order  to  eatablish  this  accommoda- 
tion on  the  firmest  basis,  the  latter  obliged  himself  to 
give  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  as 
soon  as  Leinster  should  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
island  effectually  restored.  By  a  secret  article,  Dermod 
engaged  to  dismiss  the  British  forces  immediately  after 
the  settlement  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
time  not  to  bring  over  any  further  reinforcements  from 
England. 

Thus  ended  the  first  British  expedition  into  Ireland  ; 
the  consequences  of  which  were  so  little  dreaded  at  that 
time  by  tbe  natives,  that  their  historians,  though  they 
dwell  upon  tbe  principal  wars  and  contests  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  speak  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Welshmen  in  Leinster  with  a  careless  indifference.  But 
though  the  settlement  of  this  colony  seemed  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  escape  tbe  ob- 
servation of  discemiDg  personS|  that  a  man  of  Demiod's 
character  would  not  long  keep  bis  treaties  $  and  that 
en  the  first  emergeney  be  would  have  recourse  to  his 
former  allies,  who  would  thus  establish  themselves  more 
It  and  more,  till  at  last  they  would  reduce  the  country 
New  ma.  entirely  under  their  subjection.  These  refleetioos,  if 
ckiaatioat  my  such  were  then  made,  were  in  a  short  time  verified, 
•f  Denaod.  D^mo  j  ^gg  scarce  settled  in  his  own  dominions,  when 
he  began  to  aspire  at  the  sovereignty,  and  form 
schemes  for  dethroning  Rederio*  He  applied  to  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald ;  by  whom  he  was  again  di- 
rected to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepstow,  more 
commonly  known  by*  the  name  of  Stnmgbow^  on  ac- 
count of  his  feats  of  «rchery.  Richard  was  very  much 
inclined  to  meeept  ef  his  invitation  ;  but  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  fifst  to  obtain  the- consent  of  Kmg 
Henry.  The  king,  however,  did  not  incline  that  his 
enbjccts  ahenld  mke  conquesta  for  themselves  in  any 
other  country,  and  tberefwe  dismissed  Riehard  with  an 
equivocal  anMrer ;  but  the  latter  being  willing  to  un« 
derstand  his  soveraigii^s  words  in  the  nMMt  favourable 
sense,  iiunedialeiy  set  about  tbe  necwMicy  pieparations 
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for  his  expedition.     In  May  1171,  Raymond  le  Gros,    ireJund. 
Richard's  domestic  friend,   and  the  near  relalion  of    ■■  ^    '■* 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz*Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called         '  * 
Donthnaif^  near  Waterford,  with  10  knights  and  JO^^^^^^ 
archers  j  and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  of'Uonnt-jiiji  ^n^c 
morris,  attended  by  a  small  train.     The  Englisli  imme-  ta  Ireland. 
diately  intrenched  themselves,  and  erected  a  temporary 
fort  for  themselves  :  which  proved  a  very  ncccasary  pre- 
ototioo}  for  the  natives,  justly  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  te  the   practices  of  Dermod,    instantly 
formed  a  tumultuons  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders.     The  English  prepared  to  meet  them  ^  but 
when  they  peroeived  the  great  superiority  of  the  ene- 
my, they  thenght  proper  to  retire  to  the  Ibrt.     Here, 
however,  they  must  have  been  totally  cot  off,  had  they 
not  luckily  collected  a  numerous  herd  af  cattle  from        14 
the  neighbouring  country  £»r  their  sobsisteooe.     These  Thdr  ■■«. 
they  drove  with /fury  among  the  Irish,  who  were  thus***"**^ 
put  into  the  utmost  confusion.     The  invaders  sewed  *"*^^^'' 
the  favourable  moment;   and,  falling  upon  their  die* 
ordered  enemies,  pot  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished. 
Seventy  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of  then  principal  ci- 
tizens of  Waterford ;  who,  though  they  offered  large 
anms  for  their  ranaom,  and  even  that  the  city  should  be 
delivered  op  to  the  English,  were  all  barbarously  put 
to  death.     This  success  and  cruelly,  so  intimidated  the 
Irish,   that  they  suffered  these  merciless  invaders   to 
maintain  their  station  unmolested,  and  wait  for  the  ar- 
rival of  their  associateo. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  assembled  his  vas- 
sals, led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  waa  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other  adventurers ;  hot,  when  juK 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  was  surprised  by  a  poakive 
command   by   the  king,   to  desist  from  his  intended- 
enterprise,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  bis  lands  and  ho- 
nours.    He  was  now,  however,  too  much  intereited 
in  his  scheme  to  retract ;  and  therefore  pfetended  to        ^  ^ 
disbelieve  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate.     On  Eari  lUck- 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St  Barthelamew,  he  landed  atard  arrivci 
Waterford  with  200  knights  and  1100  infontry,  att*^'^* 
chosen  and  well  appointed  soldiers.    They  were  *'''*??y[^    4. 
mediately  joined  by  Raymond  and  bis  trsop  ;  and  the  aitnt. 
very  next  day  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  attempt >ipoR 
Waterford.      The  city  was  taken  bj  storm,  and   a 
dreadful  massacre  ensved ;  to  which  the  erael  Dermod 
had  the  merit  of  potting  an  end.    The  marriage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  was  •»« 
lemnlzed  without  delay,  and  a  seene-of  joy  and  fostivi^ 
ty  succeeded  the  calamitids  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  against 
Dublin;  tbe  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifoet^ 
ed  some  recent  disaffection  te  Dernod,  or  bad  ■nevet 
been  thoroughly  forgiven  for  their  old  itefootion.  Ro- 
deric advanced  against  tbe  allied  army  with  a  formic 
dablo  bodjr,  consisting,  at  is  said,  of  30^000  nwn ; 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagemaot,  he 
contented  himselt  with  some  slight  skirmisliea  *,  afta|r 
which,  great  part  of  his  vassals  forced  him  to  diamisa 
them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  hie.  The  iniiabitants 
were  treated  very^  severely;  however,  a xonaidot idde 
body  of  them,  with  Hesoulpb  their  governor,  hAd>liM 
good  fortnne  to  gain  some  vessels  lyiitg  in  the  har- 
bonr,  md  made  their  •eseape  to  (ha^  nMhem  Manisi 
Earl  Richard  was  aaw  iaveatad  w4th  the  teNihip  «€ 
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Dublm  \  ftiii  appointed  Mil»  de  Cogan,  m  Uvava  £i^ 
VihW  knight,  his  governor  \    while  be  hiotfelf,  in  con- 
junction with  the  fbroes  of  Dermod,  overman  the  eo«n-> 
try  of  MeMh,  committing  everywhere  the  most  horrid 
croekies.     Boderie,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  op- 
poie  them  in  the  field,  sent  depntins  to  Dermod,  oom- 
manding  bkn  to  retire,  and  putting  biro  in  mind  that 
hie  son  was  in  bis  handa,  and  roast  answer  with  his  life 
lor  the  bmach  of  those  treaties  which  his  father  made 
so  little  scmpla  to  violate.  Natoral  afiection,,  however, 
bad  very  little  place  in  the  breast  of  Dermod.     He  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  indifference  about  hia  son  i  and,  with 
the  greatest  arrogance,  claimed  the  snvevsignty  of  all 
Ireland;  Roderic,  provoked  at  this  answer,  cut  off  the 
young  prince's  bead. 

This  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  served  only  to  make 
the  king  odious  to  bis  ow»  subjeots,  while  Dermod  and 
bis  English  allies  committed  everywhere  the  greatest 
devastations,  an^  threatened  to  subdnn  the  whole  islands 
This  indeed  they  would  probably  have  acoomplished, 
had  not  the  extraordinary  success  of  Strongbow  alamh> 
ed  King  Henry  j  who,  fearing  that  he  might  render 
himself  totally  independent  on  the  evowa  of  Britain, 
issued  bit  royal  edict,  strictly  forbidding  any  English 
vessel  from  passing  int»  Ireland  with  men^  arms,  or 
AU  the  ad.  provisions ;  and  commanding  all  bis  subjeets  at  that 
veeturen  time  resident  in  froland^  of  whatever  vank  or  degree, 
ivMHed  bf  |0.  fetara  t»  their  country  befere  the  ensuing  feast  of 
rlie  klngr.     j^^  ^  ^  ^^  ferfeiting  their  lands,  and  being  de* 

olared  traitors^ 

Onr  adveatnwra  were  plunged  into  tbe  gvtatest  dip 
stress   by  this   peremptory  edict.      They,  now  found 
titemseliMS  out  off  from  all  snpplict  in  the  midsti  of 
their  ennnged  enemiee,  and*  in  danger  of  being  forsaken 
b^  thooe  wbo-  had  attached  themselves  to  them  during 
their  snaceso.    Raymond  was  dispatched  with  a  most 
sobmiseWin  message  to  the  offended  monarch  ;  but  be- 
fere he  received  any>  fevourable  answeiv  every  thing 
<  See  Eng-  wna  thrown^  into  confusion  by  tha  death  of  Becket  *,  so 
•nd,  S^     that  the  king  bad  neither  latsujpe  nor  inolinatioa  to  at* 
'9*  'lo.    100^  to  the  aAlirs  of  iveland.    About  tbe  samo  time 
tbe  death  of  Bermod  their  great  ally  seemed  almost  to 
Distrm  of  £>^^^  *  feifhingp  stroke*  to  tile  English  aflhira.     An  uni* 
hcBagliib.  ▼«nal  defection  took  plaoc'  among  their  associatea  ^  and 
before  they  bad'  time  to  concert  any  proper  meaaoree, 
Hesoulph,   who  had  fermerly'  eeeaped   feom   Dublin, 
appeared  before  tbafr  oity>  with  a  formidable  body  of 
troops  armed  after  the  Danish  manner.    A  furious  at* 
tack  eneuod ;  which  at  last'  ended  in  tbe  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hesculpbi  who  was   immediately  put  to 
death.    This  danger,  however,  was  soon  followed  by 
one  stiN  greater.      Rederio    bad  formed  &  powerfel 
eonfederacy  with  many  of  the^Itrisb  chieftains,  and  tho 
ktttge  of  tne  northern  isles,  in  order  to  extirpate  tbe 
English    totally  from   the   islands      1^  harbour  of 
Rnbtin  was  blooked  up  by  a- fleet  of  30  ships  from  the 
northern  isles  }  while  the  confederated*  Irish  took  their 
stations  in  soeb  a  manner  as  to  surreood  the  oity^  and 
tf^tatly  cut  off  alt  supplies   of  provisioas.      In   two 
months  time  the  Englislv  were  reduced  to  great  stvaita. 
On  the  first  alarm,  Richard  bad  sent  for  assistance  to 
Fitz-Stepben  *,  who  having  weakened  his  own  forcct  in 
order  to  serve  tbe  earl^  the-  people  of  Wexford  bad 
risen  and  besieged  Fitx-Stepben  in  his  fort  called  Car* 
n^,  near  that  eit^  A  meisengtriiow  arrincdy  iofeeaiing 
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Strongbow  that  bis  friend  was  in  tlie  utmost  danger,    Irdsad. 
and  must  fall  into  tbe  bands  of  his  enemies  if  not  assist-  *      »  » 
ed  within  three  dap  j  upon  which  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  tbe  measure!  necessary 
to  be  pursued  in  this  desperate  emergency.   It  was  soon 
resolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Koderic  upon  any 
terms  that  were  not  totally  servile  or  oppressive.    Lau- 
rence prelate  of  Dublin   was  i^poioted  to  carry  tho 
terms  ;  which  were,  that  Ricbaid  proposed  to  acknow- 
ledge Roderic  as  his  sovereign,  and  to  bold  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  as  bis  vassal,  provided  be  would  raise 
tbe  siege.    Laurence  soon  returned  with  an  answer,  pro- 
bably of  his  own  framing }  namely,  that  Dublin^  Water- 
ford,  Wexford,  and  all  the  forts  possessed  by  tbe  British, 
should  be  immediately  given  up }  and  that  tbe  earl  and 
bis  associates  should  depart  with  all  their  forces  by  a  cer- 
tain day  ^  leaving  every  part  of  tbe  island  free  from  their 
vsurpationB»  and  absolutely  renouncing  all  their  pretend- 
ed claims.    On  these  conditions  they  were  to  be  spared  ^. 
hot  tbe  least  reluatance  or  delay  wonld  determine  tbe 
besiegers  to  storm  tbe  city. 

These  terms,  though  they  contained  nothing  inso- 
lent or  unreasonable,  considering  the  present  siinattOD 
of  tbe  Eoglisbi    were  yet  intolerable  to  our  indigent 
•adventnrers*    After  some  time  spent  in  silence^  Blilo 
de  Cogaa,  suddenly  starting  up,  declared  bis  lesoln- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  submit  to  tbe  mercy  of 
barbarians.      Tbe  spirit  of  desperate   vabur  was  in- 
stantly eaUgbt  by  tbe  whole  assembly  j  and  it  was  ra- 
solved  to  risk  their  whole  fortune  on  one  dnsneimte  e^ 
fort,  by  sallying  out  against  the  enemy,  and  to  mahe 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  wharo  Roderic  himself       ^g 
oommandad.     Accordingly,,  h&ving  persuaded  a  body  Tbej  total- 
of  the  townsmen  to  take  part  in  tbia  desperate  enter-  ly  defeat 
prise,  they  marched  out  against  their  enemies,  who  ^^^'7  ^"s- 
expeoted  nothing  less  than  such  a  sudden  attack.     Tbe 
besiegers  wom  secure  and  careless,,  without  discipline 
or  order  j  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  ttuabJe 
to  sustain  tbe  furious  assault  of  tbe  English.  A  teorible 
slaughter  ensued,  and  tbe  Irish  instantly  fled  in  the 
greatest  confusion  >  their  monarch  himself  escaping  on- 
ly by  mixing  half  naked  with  the  crowd.     The  other 
diieftains  who  were  not  attacked  caught  tbe  panic,  and 
broke  up  their  camps  witb  precipitation ;  while  the  vic- 
tors returned  from  tbe  pursuit  to  plunder,  and  among 
other  advantages,  gained  as  much  provision  aa  was  snf* 
fifiient  to  support  them  for  a  whole  year* 

Strongbow   being  thus  relieved    from  bis  distress,, 
connrntted  tbe  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Co- 
gaUf  while  be  proceeded  immediately  to  Wexford,  in 
order  to  relieve  Fita-Stepben  ;  but  in  this  ho  was  dis- 
appointed 'y  for  that  brave  officer,  having  often  repulsed 
hia  enemies,  wss  at  last  tmaoherously  deceived  into  sub- 
mission and  laid  in  irons.    Strongbow,  however,  conti- 
nued to  advance  j  and  wan  again  attacked  by  the  Irish^ 
whom  be  once  mure  defeated.     On  bis  arrival  at  Wex* 
ford,  he  found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  ^  tbe  enemy  having 
retii«d  witb  Fitz* Stephen  and  tbe  rest  of  tbe  prisoners 
to  Holy  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  tbe  har- 
bour, from  whence  they  sent  a  deputation,  threatening 
to  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death  if  the  least  attempt  was  • 
made  to  molest  them  in  their  present  situation.    The 
earl  then  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  from  thence  to 
Ferns^  where  he  for  some  time  exercised  a  regal  autho* 
rity^  rewacdtng  bia^frienda  and  punishing  his  enemies* 
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Irelairi.   A  more  ifnp<n't»ht  object,  however,  MOti  engaged  his 

^     ■  ¥     ■■'  attention.     The  king  of  England,  having  settled  his 

19       nfTairs  as  well  as  he  could,  now  dctermtned  to  conqaer 

Earl  Rick*  Ireland  for  himself.     A  sommons  was  instantlj  dis- 

nwRwTt'o '  P^**^*"^^^®  ^•'''  Richard,  expressing  the  greatest  resent- 

Enslaod.  '  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^  presumption  and  disobedience,  and  reqoir* 

'  ing  his  immediate  presence  in  England.     The  earl 

*-  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  obeying ;  and  hav- 

*  ing  made  the  best  dispositions  the  time  would  permit 
~  for  the  security  of  his  Irish  possessions,  embarked  for 

*  England,  and  met  the  king  at  Newnliam,  near  Glou- 

*  cester.     Henry  at  first  affected  great  displeasure,  but 

*  floon  allowed  himself  to  he  pacified  by  a  surrender  of 

*  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  to- 
gether with  all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired 
by  Strongbow  :  while  on  his  part  he  consented  that  the 
earl  should  have  all  his  other  possessions  granted  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.     The 

'  other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a  similar  man- 

^ntri  while  the  Irish  chieftains,  instead  of  nniting  in 
the  defence   of  their  country,   only  thought  how  to 

'  make  the  most  of  the  approaching  invasion,  or  at  least 
how  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  from  their  own  par- 
ticular dbtricts.  They  saw  the  power  of  their  own 
sovereign  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution  ^  and  they 
•aw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and 
malignant  satisfaction.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre- 
▼ent  their  invader,  and  to  submit  before  he  appeared 
on  the  coast.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had  posses- 
■ed  themselves  of  Fitz-Stephen,  resolved  to  avert  the 
conseqoenees  of  their  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  the 

-foi^ardness  of  their  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  readiness  of  their  submissions.  Their 
deputies  cast  themselves  at  Henry^s  feet;  and,  with 
the  most  passionate  expressions  of  obedience,  humbly 
intreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his  faithful  vas- 
sals, ready  to  resign  themselves,  their  lands,  and  pos- 
Hessions,  to  his  absolute  disposal.    **  They  had  already 

Sthey  said)  endeavoured  to  approve  their  zeal  bv  seizing 
tobert  Fitz-Stephen,  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  who 
had  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arms, 
trithoot  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  slaugh- 
tered their  people,  seized  their  lands,  and  attempted 
to  establish  himself  independent  of  his  Kege  lord.— 
They  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
bim  to  the  disposal  of  bis  sovereign.**— •The  king  re- 
ceived them  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  grace  and 
favour  I  commended  their  zeal  in  repressing  the  unwar- 
rantable attempts  of  Fitz-Stephen ;  declared  that  he 
-should  soon  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  the  wrongs 
'  they  bad  sustained,  and  inflict  condign  punishment  for 
-every  offence  committed  by  his  undutiful  subjects.— 
Thus  were  the  Irismen  dismissed  in  the  utmost  joy  and 
-  exultation ;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  inspired 
these  men  with  dispositions  favourable  to  his  interests, 
proved  also  the  most  effectual  means  of  saving  Fitz- 
Stephen  from  their  cruelty. 

'^enry,  having  completed  the  preparations  necessary 
for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  Mil  ford  with  several 
of  his  baroos,  400  knights,  and  about  4000  soldiers, 
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Kiaf  Hea-t)]]  board  a^eet  of  240  sail.     He  landed  at  Water- 

r  h^'^°  ford  on  the  feast  of  St  Luke  in  October  1 172,  with  a 

Irtlana.      pf^fesMd  design  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  possession 

of  a  kingdom  already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him 

by  the  pope.  ^  Most  of  the  Irish  indeed  seemed  to  be 
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of  the  same  opinion,  and  therefore  raboMtted  witboot   Ireland. 
the  least  resistance.     Strongbow  set  them  an  example,  ^       ^     ■> 
by  making  a  formal  surrender  of  Waterford,  and  do- 
ing homage  to  the  king  for  the  territory  of  Leinsten 
Fitz-Stephen  was  delivered  op,  with  many  accosationa 
of  tyranny  and  injustice*    He  was  at  first  sent  to  pri* 
son }  hut  soon  purchased  his  liberty,  by  snTendering 
Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  rest  of  his  posiici- 
sions  to  the  king.     The  prince  of  Desmond  was  ^^Umnjlmh 
first  Irish  chieftain  who  submitted.    On  the  very  day  clucftMat 
after  the  king^  arrival,  be  attended  bis  court,  Ksigned  sebodt  to 
the  city  of  Corke,  did  him  homage,  and  stipvlated  to^**'"' 
pay  a  tribute  for  the  rest  of  his  territory.    An  Eng* 
lish  governor  and  garrison  were  immediately  appointed 
to  take  possession  of  his  capital }  and  the  king  displayed 
bis  power  and  magnificenoe  hj  marching  to  Lismore, 
where  he  chose  a  sitnation  and  gave  the  necessary  or* 
ders  for  building  a  fort*     The  prinoe  of  Thomood 
next  sabmitted  and  did  hoosage.    He  was  followed  by 
the  princes  of  Ossory,  Decies,  and  all  the  inferior  chieu 
of  Monster. 

The  king,  after  having  iworided  for  the  oecority  of 
all  bis  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrisons  in 
the  cities  of  Limerick,  'Corke,  Waterford,  and  Wex«^ 
ford,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Doblan,  which 
bad  been  surrendered  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbonr- 
ing  lords  took  the  opportunity  S[  submitting  as  he  ad* 
vanced.  O^Carrol  of  Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  eoo- 
sequence,  repaired  to  bis  camp,  and  engaged  to  hecooie 
his  tributary  ;  and  even  O^Roarc,  whom  Boderic  had 
made  lord  of  a  consideraUo  part  of  Meatb,  volnntarily 
sobmitted  to  the  new  sovereign. 

Boderic,  though  snrprised  at  the  defection  of  lORttaorie 
manjr  of  his  allies,  still  determined  to  maintab  his  own  ttiU  hoMi 
dignity,  and  at  least  preoerve  bis  province  of  Coa-^^ 
naught,  seeing  he  conld  no  longer^caH'bimself  monaicb 
of  the  whole  island.  With  this  design  he  eotnncbed 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when 
disencumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithless  and  disoon- 
tented  followers,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  a  spi- 
rit and  dignity  becoming  his  station.  Hugh  do  Lacey 
and  William  Fitz-Andelm  were  eonmiissioned  by  the 
king  to  reduce  bim :  bnt  Boderic  was  too  strong  to 
be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  snooess  by  a  de- 
tachment front  the  English  army  j  and  he  at  least  af- 
fected to  believe,  that  his  situation  was  not  yet  so  to- 
tally^ desperate  as  to  redooe  him  to  the  necessity  of  m- 
signing  bis  dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  terri- 
tory remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
chiefs  of  Ulster  still  kept  retired  in  their  own  districts 
without  any  thoughts  of  anhmission.  Henry  in  the 
mean  time  attempted  to  attach  the  Irish  lords  to  his  in- 
terest by  elegant  and  magnificent  entertainments,  sncb 
as  to  them  appeared  quite  astonishing.  Some  historians 
pretend  that  he  established  the  English  laws  in  all  those 
parts  which  had  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction }  hot  tbb 
most  appear  extremely  improbable,  when  we  consider 
how  tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their 
ancient  laws  and  customs.  The  Irish  lords  bad  been 
accustomed  to  do  homage  to  a  superior }  aud  they  bad 
made  no  submission  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for* 
merly  done  to  Boderic,  and  probably  thought  their 
submission  to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable 
than  that  to  their  Irish  monarchs ;  and  it  cannot  be 
tnppotedi  that  a  wiae  and  poiitio  BMmazoh,  sncb  as 
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freUid.  Henry  undoubtedly  was,  sboold  form  at  once  sacli  an 
extravagant  scheme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  communities,  none  of  ivhich  he  had  subdued  by 
force  of  arms.  By  his  transactions  both  with  the  na- 
tives and  adventurers,  however,  Henry  had  attained 
the  absolute  dominion  of  several  maritime  cities  and 
their  dependencies  j  so  that  he  had  both  a  considerable 
number  of  real  subjects,  and  a  large  extent  of  territo- 
ry, in  tiie  island.  To  these  subjects  indeed  Henry 
granted  the  English  laws  ^  and  gave  the  city  of  Dublin 
by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  to  be  held  of 
him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  same  liberties  and  free  cus- 
toms which  they  enjoyed  at  Bristol,  and  throughout 
all  bis  land.  And,  by  another  charter,  executed  soon 
after,  he  confirmed  to  his  burgesses  of  Dublin  all  man- 
ner of  ri|;hts  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
wherever  they  and  their  edects  shall  be,  to  be  fully  and 
honourably  enjoyed  by  tbem  as  his  free  and  faithful 
subjects.  And  as  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  his  Eng- 
lish subjects  immediately  to  settle  in  these  maritime 
towns,  he  permitted  the  Ostmen  to  take  possession  of 
Waterford  ^  and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right 
of  denizrvtion,  whereby  they  were  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  subjects,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm*  For  the 
belter  execution  of  these. new  laws,  the  king  also  made 
a  division  of  the  districts  now  subject  to  him  into  shires 
or  counties  j  which  was  afterwards  improved  and  en- 
larged, as  the  extension  of  the  English  settlements  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  required.  Sheriffs 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  cities,  with 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  'ministers  of  justice,  and 
officers  of  state,  and  every  appendage  of  English  go- 
vernment and  law.  To  complete  the  whole  system,  a 
chief  governor,  or  representative  of  the  king,  was  ap- 
pointed. His  business  was  to  exercise  the  royal  au- 
thority, or  such  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to 
him  in  the  king*s  absence  9  and,  as  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehensions  of  war  or  insurrec- 
tions, made  it  necessary  to  guard  against  sudden 
accidents,  it  was  provided,  That  in  case  of  the  death 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  chief- 
justice,  and  chief  baron,  keeper  of  the  rolh,  and 
king^s  Serjeant  at  law,  should  be  empowered,  witl| 
consent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  elect  a  successor, 
who  was  to  exercise  the  full  power  and  authority  of 
this  office,  until  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further 
known. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwel- 
come news,  that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine, 
delegated  by  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the 
year  before,  to  make  inquisition  into  the  death  of  Bec- 
ket ;  that  having  waited  the  king^s  arrival  until  their 
patience  was  exhausted,  they  now  summoned  him  to 
appear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  preserve  his  domi- 
nions from  a  general  interdict.  Such  denunciations 
were  of  ton  great  consequence  to  admit  of  bis  longer 
stay  in  Ireland  ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  and 
the  officers  of  his  household  to  embark  without  delay, 
reserving  three  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and 
his  immediate  attendants.  Having  therefore  but  a 
short  time  to  sccnre  his  Irish  interests,  be  addressed 
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himself  to  the  original  English  adventorers,  aad  bj  IreUsd. 
grants  and  promises  laboured  to  detach  them  from  ^'■'  v  ■* 
Strongbow,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himself.  To 
make  amends  for  what  he  had  taken  from  Fit:L-Stepheo« 
he  granted  him  a  considerable  district  in  the  neigh-, 
bourheod  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knigfat^a  service ', 
at  the  same  time  entrusting  the  maritime  towns  to  bis 
own  immediate  dependants.  Waterford  was  commit- 
ted to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fitz-Bernard, 
and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a  train  of  20  knights. 
In  Wexford  were  stationed  William  Fitz-Andelm^ 
Philip  of  Hastings,  and  Philip  de  Braosa,  with  a  like 
number  of  attendants.  Hugh  de  Lacey  had  a  grant 
of  all  the  territory  of  Meath,  where  there  was  no 
fortified  place,  and  where  of  consequence  no  parti- 
cular reservation  was  necessary,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  by  the  service  of  50  knights,  in  as  full 
a  manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Irish 
princes.  He  also  constituted  him  lord  governor  ef 
Dublin,  with  a  guard  of  20  knights.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald  were  appointed  his 
coadjutors,  with  an  equal  train ;  and  these,  with  othera 
of  the  first  adventurers,  were  thus  obliged,  under  the 

iretence  of  an  honourable  employment,  to  reside  al 
)ublin,  subject  to  the  immediate  inspection  of  De 
Lacey,  in  whom  Henry  seems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
confidence.  Lands  were  assigned  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
and  soldiers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a  castle  ia 
Dublin,  and  fortresses  in  other  convenient  places  j  and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron  distinguished  by  his  en- 
terprising genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  granted  the 
whole  province  of  Ulster,  provided  he  could  reduce  k 
by  force  of  arms.  ^ . 

Henry  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  his  barons  began  Ditard^ii 
to  contrive  how  they  might  best  strengthen  their  ownee*"*  ea 
interests,  and  the  Irish  how  they  might  best  shake  off^^*  ^'"«'» 
the  yoke  to  which  they  had  so  readily  submitted.     De  ^^*^*'*' 
Lacey  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends 
and  adherents,  and  began  to  erect  forts  to  keep   the 
old  inhabitants  in  awe.    This  gave  oflence  to  0*Rnarc, 
who  still  enjoyed  the  eastern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
tributary  prince.     He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  toi 
obtain  redress  from  Lacey  for  some  injuries  real  orpre^ 
tended  ^  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree* 
roent,  another  conference  was  appointed  on  a  hill  call- 
ed Taragk.     Both  parties  came  with  a  considerable 
train  of  armed  followers;  and  the  event  was  a  scuffle, 
in  which  O^Ruarc  and  several  of  his  followers  werekilU 
ed,  and  which  served  to  renderthe  English  not  a  little 
odious  to  the  natives. 

The  spirit  of  disaSection  had  soon  after  an  oppor* 
tnnity  of  showing  itself  on  the  rebellion  of  King 
Henry's  sons,  of  which  an  account  is  given  nnder  the 
article  England,  N°  121,  et  seq.  The  king  had  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,  by  withdraw* 
ing  several  of  his  garrisons.  The  soldiers  who  re- 
mained were  also  discontented  with  their  general  Her- 
Tcy  of  Mountmorris,  on  account  of  his  severity  in  dis- 
cipline, and  restraining  them  from  plunder,  to  which 
they  imagined  themselves  entitled  on  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  their  pay.  Raymond  le  Gros,  the  se- 
cond in  command,  was  much  more  beloved  by  the 
soldiery  ;  and  to  such  a  height  had  the  jealousies  be- 
tween the  commanders  arisen,  that  all  effectual  op^ 
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]M»it'f66  to  (ke  IiriA  tkMUitti  iru  ^rvvtut^pd )   iMd 
die  fcNr^liI  ittigjbt  fiftve  teeto  fmtml  to  tlie  EtagVMi  itfto- 
iiMty  had  not  Henry  foorid  out  a  Temecly,     Ho  taili* 
mditied  Eftiri  Ricbard  to  attend  him  at  Rooen  in  Nor- 
loandy,   and  conraianicated  bis  intention  of  oommii- 
ting  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  scle  direction*     The 
eaH  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  serve  bis  mastery 
but  observed,  that  be  had  already  esperieneed  the  envy 
and  maKgMity  of  bis  ^cret  enemies ;  that  if  he  shonid 
appea^r  in  such  a  distingoished  character  as  that  of  the 
hinges  deputy   in    Ireland^   their  insidtoos   practices^ 
#odd  be  renewed,  and  his  condoct  misrepresented.^- 
He  therefore  requested  that  a  colleagne  might  he  ap-. 
pointed  in  the  commission  j   and  recoOMnended  Ray- 
mond as  a  person  of  approyed  loyalty  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  loldiery.    The  king 
repiiev^,  #ith  an  affected  air  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  be  bad  bis  free  consent  to  employ  Raymond  in 
any  service  he  abonid  deem  necessary,  not  as  a  col« 
leagife,  hot  as  an  assistant  y  hot  that  he  relied  entirely 
on  the  ^rl  himself,  and  implicitly  trusted  every  thing 
to  his  direction.    To  reward  his  services,  he  granted 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  erected 
at  WicMow ;  and  then  dismissed  him  with  the  most 
gracioos  expressions  of  favour. 

The  ear)  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received 
Irfth  all  the  respect  due  to  the  rojal  commission.  He 
signified  the  hinges  pleasure,  that  Robert  Fitz-Bemard, 
#ith  the  garrison  of  Wat^rford,  shonid  instantly  em- 
bark and  repair  to  Normandy }  that  Robert  Filz-Ste- 
phen  and  Maurice  Pendergast  should  attend  the  service 
of  their  sovereign  in  England  }  and,  agreeably  to  the 
king's  fflstmotions,  took  on  him  the  custody  of  the  tU 
tics  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Hugh  do 
Lacey  and  Milo  de  Cogan  were,  with  the  other  lords, 
con^manded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  service  of  the 
king  J  by  which  the  earPs  forces  were  considerably 
Weakened,  and  be  soon  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  Raymond  to  the  chief  command. 
The  new  general  proved  successful  in  some  enterprises 
against  the  rebellious  Irish ;  but  having  presumed  upon 
his  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  Basilia  the  earl's 
sister,  Biebard  refused  his  consent,  and  Raymond  retired 
into  Wales. 

Thus  the  supreme  command  again  devolved  upon 
Hervey  of  Mountmorris  \  who,  being  sensible  that  his 
character  bad  suffered  much  from  a  comparison  with 
shat  of  Raymond,  determined  to  emuhtte  his  successes 
by  some  bold  attempt  against  the  rebels.  A  detach- 
men  of  400  of  has  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy  ^  and  this 
success  served  as  a  sign^ii  for  a  general  revolt.  Several 
of  the  Leinster  cbiefUiins,  who  had  lately  made  their 
submissions,  and  bound  themselvek  to  the  service  of 
King  Henry,  ii<Hr  openly  disclaimed  all  engagements. 
Even  Donald  Kevanagb,  son  to  (be  late  king  Dentfod, 
trbo  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  English  in  tlieir 
greatest  diiiculties,  now  declared  against  them,  and 
claimed  a  right  tb  the  kingdom  of  Leinster }  while 
Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  active  in  uniting  the  princes 
of  Ulster,  the  native  lords  of  Ifieath,  and  other  chiefs, 
i^inst  their  common  enemy,  lliis  produced  the 
immediate  recal  of  Raymond ;  and  Richard  no  longer 
/efiised  his  consent  to  the  inarrisge  with  his  sister, 
irhicb  wia   sdeniRi^ed    immediately  on  Bttymond's 


arrival.    Hie  Very  next  mortitng,  the  VridegvMim  ^as    itciftBJ. 
obliged  Co  take  the  field  agaiiist   Roderit,   who   bad  ^»  s   "^ 
committed  great  devastations  in  Meath.    By  the  vi- 
gorous conduct  of  the  English  commsnder,   however, 
he  was  not  only  prevented  from  doing  fsrther  mischief,        17 
hot  at  last  convinced  of  the  foUy^  of  resistance  \  and  Rederic 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  finsl  submission.    Tet,  ''^^^tt 
conseions  of  bis  dignity,  be  disdained  to  submit  to  a^J™* 
subject ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  treating  with  Eari    ^^' 
Richard,  ho  sent  deputies  directly  to  the  king.    The 
deputies  were,    Calholicus  arehbvshop  of  Tuam,   the 
abbot  of  St  Brendan,  and  Mmiter  Laufrenee  as  he  Is 
it)  led,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Connangbt.  ^% 

The  terms  of  this  submission,  by  which  Henry  be»ToraMof 
eame  sole  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow:  Ro.htssabmis. 
deric  consented  to  do  homage,  and  pay  tribute,  m"*^** 
Kegeman  to  the  king  of  England  \  on  which  eimdt* 
tion  he  was  allowed  to  bold  the  kingdom  of  Con* 
naught,  as  well  as  his  other  lands  and  sovereignties,  ia 
as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
Arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland.  His  vassals  were  to  hoM 
vlider  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  thej  paid  their  tribute 
and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England^  in 
which  Roderic  was  to  enforee  their  due  obedienGe, 
ttnd  for  this  purpose  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  Eng«> 
lish  government,  if  necessarj.  The  annnal  tribute  to 
be  paid  was  every  tenth  merehantable  bide,  as.  well 
from  Connangbt  as  from  the  rest  of  the  island ;  ex<^ 
cepting  those  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
the  king  of  England  and  his  barons,  vii.  Dublin  and 
Meath  with  tbeir  apptnrtenances,  Wexford  and  aH 
Leinster,  alid  Waterford  with  its  lands  as  for  as  Dtfn^ 
garvan  inclusive  \  in  all  which  districts  Rederic  was  not 
to  interfere,  nor  claim  any  power  or  authority.—* 
The  Irish  who  had  fled  from  these  districts  were  to  re- 
turn, and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the  se^ 
vices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option'  of  their 
immediate  lords  \  and,  if  refractory,  Roderic,  at  the 
requisition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to  re- 
turn. He  was  to  tske  hostages  from  his  vassals,  such. 
as  be  and  his  liege-lord  should  think  proper ;  and  oa 
his  part  to  deliver  either  these  or  others  to  the  king, 
according  to  the  royal  pleasure.  His  vassals  were  to 
furnish  hawks  and  hounds  annually  to  the  English  mo- 
narch \  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant  of  his  im- 
mediate demesnes  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his  royal 
pleasure  and  command.  This  treaty  was  solemnly  ra- 
tified in  a  grand  council  of  prelates  and  temporel 
barons,  among  whom  we  find  the  arehbisbop  of  DuV 
lin  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses.  As  metropolitaa 
of  Leinster,  he  was  now  become  an  English  subject, 
and  Was  probably  summoned  on  this  occasion  as  one 
obliged  to  attend,  and  who  bad  a  right  to  assist  in 
the  king'to  great  council.  It  is  sko  observable,  thai 
Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  as  a  pro- 
vincial prince^  but  as  a  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  is 
evidently  implied  and  supposed  in  the  srticles}  aU 
though  his  monarebical  powers  and  privileges  were  ' 
little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  disregal-ded  and 
opposed  by  the  Irish  toparclts.  Even  by  their  sub- 
missions to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  effect  disavowed 
and  renounced  the  sovereigoty  of  Roderic  \  bnt  now 
his  supremacy  seems  to  be  industriously  acknowledged, 
that  the  present  submission  might  appear  virtually  the 
submission  of  all  the  subordinate  princes,  and  thus  the 
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kiflg  of  England  be  IhveaUd  with  th«  ftovereignty  of 
^  tbo  whole  island.  The  marks  of  sovereigaty,  however, 
were  DO  more  than  homage  and  tribute  }  ta  every  other 
liarticolar  the  regal  rights  of  Roderic  were  left  invio* 
late.  Tho  Eaglish  laws  were  only  to  be  enforced  on 
the  English  pale :  and,  even  there,  the  Irish  tenant 
might  livo  in  peace,  as  tb»  subject  of  the  Irish  mo- 
narch ;  bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 
to  tske  KiraiM  against  tlie  king  of  England. 

But  though  the  whole  island  of  Ireland  thus  be- 
came subject  to  the  king  of  England,  it  was  far  from 
being  settled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  haviog 
the  situation  of  its  inhabitants  mended  almost  in  any 
degree.  One  great  occasion  of  distuirbance  was,  that 
the  English  lav^s  were  confined  only  to  those  parts 
which  had  been  snbdned  by  force  of  arms :  while  tha 
chieftains  that  had  only  submitted  to  pay  tribute,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  ancient  Irish  laws  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  jurisdictions.  By  these  old  Iruh 
laws,  many  crimes  accounted  capital  with  ua,  such  as 
robbery,  murder,  &c*  might  be  compensated  by  a  sum 
of  money.-  Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal 
ponishments  were  inflicted  for  the  same  offence.  If 
one  Englishman  killed  another,  he  was  pnnished  with 
death  j  but  if  he  killed  an  Irishman,  he  was  punished 
only  by  a  fine.  If  an  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand, 
killed  an  Englishman,  he  was  certainly  punished  with 
death :  and  as  in  times  of  violence  and  outrage,  tho 
crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circumstance 
just  mentioned  tended  to  produce  an  implacable  hatred 
between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  English.  As 
the  Irish  laws  were  thus  more  favourable  to  the  barba* 
rity  natural  to  the  tempers  of  some  individuals,  many 
of  the  English  wore  also  tempted  to  lay  aside  the  man^ 
ners  and  customs  of  their  couatrvmen  altogether,  and 
to  associate  themselves  with  the  Irish,  that,  by  becom- 
ing subject  to  their  laws,  they  might  thoa  have  an  op* 
portonity  of  gratifying  their  brutal  inclinations  with 
less  controol  than  formerly }  and  in  process  of  time, 
these  degenerate  English^  as  they  were  called,  proved 
more  hittei^  enemies  to  their  countrymen  than  even  the 
Irish  themselves. 

Another  cause  of  the  distresses  of  Ireland  was,  the 

Seat  power  of  the  English  barons,  among  whom 
enry  had  divided  the  greatest  part  of  his  Irish  domi* 
nions.  The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed 
them  with  a  desire  for  more  \  and,  instead  of  contrip 
buting  their  endeavours  to  increase  the  power  of  their 
sovereign,  or  to  civilize  tho  barbarous  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  counteract  and  destroy  each  other.  Henry 
himself,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  infected  with  a 
▼ery  fatal  jealousy  in  this  respect  \  for,  though  the 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  mani- 
fested  themselves,  the  king  never  could  allow  hioMelf 
to  continue  him  in  the  goverumeat  of  the  island:  and 
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wars  \  so  that,  on  tho  whole,  the  iaiaad  waa  a  perpe*   irctMad. 


toal  scene  of  horror,  almost  unequalled  in  the  history 

of  any  country.  ,^ 

After  the  death  of  Eari  Richard,  Raymond  waa  im-Piu-Ae- 
mediately  elected  to  sncceed  him ;  but  was  superseded  dclai*i  bad 
by  the  king,  who  appointed  William  FitZrAndelm,  aK^^*"*- 
nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  succeed  in  his  place.  '"*'^' 
The  new  governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilitiea 
to  perform  the  task  assigned  to  him*     He  waa  of  a 
rapacious  temper,  sensual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners  \ 
and  therefore  only  studied  to  enrich  himselfl     The 
native  Irish,   provoked  by  some  depredations  of  the 
English,  commenced  hostilities  :  hot  Fitx*Andelai,  in« 
stead  of  repressing  these  with  vigour  in  the  beglnniag, 
treated  the  chieftains  with  affected  courtesy  and  flat- 
tery.    This  tiiey  had  suflScient  discemoient  to  aee,  and 
to  despise;  while  the  original  adventurers  had  tho  bur- 


den  of  the  whole  defence  of  the 


as  the 


English  territories  were  called^  thrown  upon  them,  at 
the  saose  time  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  governor  was 
the  cause  of  perpetual  disorders.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of  Fitz- 
Andelm  :  the  soldiers  were  mutinous,  ilUappointed,  and 
unpaid  :  and  the  Irish  came  in  crowds  to  the  governor 
with  perpetnal  complaints  against  the  old  adventnreta, 
which  were  always  decided  against  the  latter  \  and  this 
decision  increased  their  confidence,  without  lessening 
their  disaffection. 

In  this  unfovourable  state  of  affairs,  John  de  Cour* 
cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none 
of  the  benefits  he  expected,  resolved  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  him* 
self  with  their  spoils.  The  Irish  at  that  time  were  gi- 
ving no  offence  j  and  therefore  pleaded  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  with  King  Henry :  hut  treaties  were 
of  little  avail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  neces- 
sities of  an  indigent  and  rspacious  adventurer.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled 
through  the  whole  island.  The  chieftains  took  advan- 
tage of  the  war  with  the  English,  to  commence  hostili- 
ties against  each  other.  Desmond  and  Thomond,  in 
the  southern  province,  were  distracted  by  the  jealousiea 
of  contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was  wasted 
by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery  and 
murder  were  revenged  by  practices  of  the  same  kind, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  succession  of  out- 
rages the  nsost  horrid  and  the  most  disgraceful  to  hu- 
manity. The  northern  province  was  a  scene  of  the  like 
enormities }  though  the  new  English  settlers,  who  were 
considered  as  a  common  enemy,  ought  to  have  unit^ 
the  natives  among  themselves.  All  were  equally  stran- 
gers to  the  virtues  of  humanity  \  nor  was  veligion,  in 
die  form  it  then  assumed,  capable  of  restraining  these 
violences  in  the  least.  3 1 

Ireland  was  thus  in  a  short  tjme  reduced  to  such  aHthsa- 
state,  that  Henry  perceived  the  necessity  of  recalling  pepedsd 


was  recalled  accordingly  \  and  Hugh  de  Laeey  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  He  left  his  government  with- 
out bein^  regretted,  and  is  said  by  the  historians  of 
those  times  to  have  done  only  one  g«M>d  action  during 
tha  whole  course  of  his  administration.  This  action 
was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  of  a 
relick,  called  the  siaffrfJenu^  from  tha  cathe£ml  of 
Annagh  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  probably  that  it  nighi 
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the  consequence  of  degrading  him  never  foiled  to  be  a    Fitz*Andelm,  and  appointing  another  governor.    He^^  ^*K^ 

scene  of  uproar  and  confusion.    To  these  two  reasons    "^ ^' — '~  "   ""^  " — ^  ^^  ^ *         ^* 

we  must  likewise  add  another :  namely,  that  in  these 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irish  chieftains  en- 
joyed the  sovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to 
make  war  open  each  other  aa  formerly,  without  the 
least  restraint.  This  likewise  indooed  many  of  the 
Knglish  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op^ 
portonity  of  sharing  the  plunder  got  ^  these  ^tty 
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Ireland.  l>e  !n  greater  safetyt  ftt  the  war  raged  violently  in 
*  y "  ■'  Ulster.  De  L»cy,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  quite 
3>  dinVrent  disposition,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the 
Prince  difficoU  government  with  which  he  was  invested  :  but 
I  rd  fT  ^^^  (he  same  time,  the  king,  by  investing  his  son  John 
Uud.  ^^^^^  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  gave  occasion  to  greater 

disturbances  than  even  those  which  had  already  hap- 
pened. The  nature  of  this  lordship  hath  been  much 
disputed  ^  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
king^s  son  was  now  to  be  invested  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic, 
who  was  allowed  the  title  of  king  of  It  eland.  It  doth 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  bad  any  right  to  de- 
prive Roderic  of  these  powers,  and  still  less  had  he  to 
dispose  of  any  of  the  territories  of  those  chieftains  who 
had  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries  \  which  neverthe- 
less he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to  be  pro* 
ductive  of  an  immediate  war  with  these  chiefs. 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  office  with  all  that 
spirit  and  vigour  which  was  necessary  \  but  being  mis- 
represented to  the  king  by  some  factious  barons,  he 
was  in  a  short  time  recalled,  and  two  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  his  room.  This 
error  was  soon  corrected,  and  Lacey  was  replaced  in 
three  months.  The  same  jealousy  which  produced  his 
first  degradacion,  soon  produced  a  second  ^  and  Philip, 
de  Braosa,  or  Fhilip  of  JForcesUr  as  be  is  called,  a 
man  of  a  most  avaricious  disposition,  was  apirainted  to 
succeed  bim.  This  governor  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  his  superstitious  subjects  expected  every  mo- 
ment that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  fall  upon 
him,  and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.  His  power, 
however,  was  of  short  duration  \  for  now  Prince  John 
prepared  to  exercise  the  authority  with  which  his  father 
had  invested  him  in  Ireland.  He  was  attended  by  a 
considerable  military  force :  his  train  was  formed  of  a 
company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride  of  youth  \  but 
luxurious,  insolent,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  En- 
glishmen, strangers  to  the  country  they  were  to  visit, 
desperate  in  their  fortunes,  accuatomed  to  a  life  of  pro- 
fligacy, and  filled  with  great  expectations  of  advantage 
from  their  present  service.  The  whole  assembly  em- 
barked in  a  fleet  of  60  ships ;  and  arrived  at  Water- 
ford  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  filling  the  whole  coun- 
try with  the  greatest  surprise  and  expectation. 

The  young  prince  bad  not  arrived  at  the  years 
of  discretion  \  nor  indeed,  from  his  subsequent  con- 
duct, doth  it  appear  that  his  disposition  was  such  as 
qualified  him  in  the  least  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
be  was  raised.  The  hardy  Welshmen  who  first  mi- 
grated into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
do  him  homage ;  but  they  were  disagreeable  to  the 
gay  courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himself,  who  minded 
nothing  but  his  pleasure?.  The  Irish  lords  were  at 
first  terrified  by  the  magnificent  representation  of  the 
force  of  the  English  army  ;  and  being  reconciled  to 
submission  by  the  dignity  of  the  princess  station,  ha- 
stened to  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage. 
They  exhibited  a  spectacle  to  the  Norman  courtiers, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicnle.  The  Irish  lords,  with  uncouth  attire, 
thick  bushy  beards,  and  hair  standing  on  end,  advan- 
ced with  very  little  ceremony  \  and,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  respect,  offered  to  kiss  the  young 
prince.     Hit  attendants  stepped  in,  and  prevented 
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this  horrid  violation  of  deeornm  by  thrusting  away  tbe    ircUalr 
Irishmen.     The   whole   assembly  burst  into    peals  of'       v     "^ 
laughter,   pulled  the   beards,    and   committed    several 
other  indignities  on  the  persons  of  their  guests  \  which 
were  immediately  and  severely  resented.     The  chief- 
tains   left  the    court,   boiling  with  indignation  ;   and 
meeting  others  of  their  countrymen  hastening   to   do 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  of  tbe  re-       J4  * 
ception  they  themselves  had  met  with.     A  league  was  ^  %^^^^ 
instantly  formed    to  extirpate    the  Engli:>h,   and  the 
whole  nation  flew  to  arms  \  while  John  and  his  cour- 
tiers, instead  of  opposing  tbe  enemy,  employed  them- 
selves in  harassing  and  oppressing  those  who  were  under 
their  immediate  jurisdiction.     The  country  was  there- 
fore overrun  by   tbe  barbarians,   agriculture  entirely 
neglected,  iind  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to  follow 
the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible    devastation   had  continued  for  eight 
months  before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 
He  then  determined  to  recal  his  son  ^  but  was  at  a  lost 
whom  he  should  name  for  his  successor.     Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an  Irish  peasant,  and  the  king  was 
at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  John  de  Courcey, 
whose  boisterous  valour  seemed  now  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  the  English  from  being  totally  ex-       35 
terminated.     The  new  covernor  was  obliged  at  first  to^■^'^f"^ 
act  on  tue  defensive  ^  but  as  the  enemies  soon  forgot  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  league,    and  began  their  usnal  hostilities  against 
each  other,  -^e  was  at   last  enabled    to  maintain  tbe 
authority  of  the  English  government,  and  to  support 
their  acquisitions   in  Ireland,   thuugli    not    to  extend 
them.  3* 

In  this  situation  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when  Mi*er«blc 
Henry  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  l^*ch- J^^ J  ^^ ^^"^ 
ard  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedi-  i^icbard  L 
tion  to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  afTairs  of  Ireland.  John,,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the 
management  of  Irish  affairs  ^  and  immediately  degraded 
De  Conrcey  from'  his  government,  appointing  in  his 
place  Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger.  De  Conrcej, 
provoked  at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Ulster,  where 
he  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the 
natives,  and  at  last  almost  entirely  detached  himself 
from  the  English  government.  The  greatest  confusion 
ensued  :  Hugh  de  Lacey  was  recalled  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  William  Petit  earl  marshal  of  England  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Petit's  administration  proved  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Con- 
federacies everywhere  took  place  jigainst  tbe  English  ; 
the  latter  were  everywhere  defeated,  their  towns  taken  ; 
and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 
had  not  the  Irish,  as  usual,  turned  their  arms  agaiubt 
each  other. 

In  this  desperate  situation  matters  continued  during 
tbe  whole  reign  of  King  Richard,  and  part  of  the  reign 
of  John,  while  the  distresses  of  the  country  were  in- 
creased by  the  dissensions  and  disaffection  of  the  Eng- 
lish lords,  who  aspired  at  independency,  and  made  war        <y 
upon  each  other  like  Irish  chieftains.      The  prudent Son«n  bat 
conduct  of  a  governor  named  Meiler  Fitx-Henryt  how-  *>«tter  •«- 
ever,  at  last  put  an  end  to  these  terrible  commotions  j*^*'  ^**'*' 
and  about   the  year  1208,   the   kingdom   was  more 
quiet  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before.      In 
I2i0|  John  came  over  to  Ireland  10  person  with  aa 

army, 
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Ireland,  trnif ,  With  ft  desigtt,  as  he  said,  to  redace  bis  refrae- 
^  '  y  "'^  tory  nobles  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  More  than  20 
Irish  chiefft  waited  apon  him  iroroediately  to  do  him 
homage  ^  while  three  of  the  English  barons,  Hugh  and 
Wftlier  de  Lacey  and  William  de  Braosa,  fled  to  France* 
The  king,  at  the  desire  of  his  Irish  subjects,  granted 
them,  for  their  information,  a  regular  code  and  char- 
ter of  laws,  to  be  deposited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub- 
lin, under  the  king's  seal.  For  the  regular  and  eflec- 
tual  execution  of  these  laws,  besides  the  establishment 
of  the  king's  courts  of  judicature  in  Dublin,  there  was 
now  made  a  new  and  more  ample  division  of  the  king's 
lands  of  Ireland  into  counties,  where  sheriffs,  and 
many  other  officers,  were  appointed.  These  counties 
were,  Dublin,  Msatb,  Kildare,  Argial,  now  called 
X 0 u;//i,' Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limeric,  Tipperary  ;  wliich  marks  the 
extent  of  the  English  dominions  at  this  time  as  confin- 
ed to  a  part  of  Leinster  and  Miinster,  and  to  those  parts 
of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure,  th^  king 
gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of  the 
same  weight  with  that  of  England  j  and  which,  by 
royal  proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as 
well  as  Ireland. 

This  ecclesiastical  governor  is  said  to  have  managed 
affairs  so  happily,  that  during  the  violent  contests  be- 
tween John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unusual 
degree  of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  this  unhappy  country  was  at  this  or  indeed  any 
other  period,  till  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
perfectly  free  from  disorders,  only  they  were  confined 
^    ^g         to  those  districts  most  remote  from  the  English  govern- 
Relapses     inent.   In  1219,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  through 
into  its  for.  t|)e   immeasurable   ambition    and   contentions   of    the 
"■*!"  •^*!*    English   barons,   who  despised   all  controul,  and  op- 
ttUI  pressed   the  inhabitants  in  a  terrible   manner.     The 

disorders  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
encouraged  them  to  despise  the  royal  authority  ^  they 
were  ever  the  secret  enemie<«,  and  sometimes  the  avowed 
adversaries,  of  each  other  ^  and  in  many  places  where 
they  had  obtained  settlements,  the  natives  were  first 
driven  into  insurrections  by  their  cruelty,  and  then  pu- 
nished with  double  cruelty  for  their  resistance.  The 
English  laws,  which  tended  to  punish  the  authors  of 
these  outrages,  were  scorned  by  an  imperious  aristo- 
cratic faction,  who,  in  the  frenzy  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  most  salutary  institutions. 
In  1228,  a  remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  king 
against  this  dangerous  neglect  and  suspension  of  the 
laws  'f  which  he  answered  by  a  mandate  to  the  chief 
governor,  directing  that  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  bailiffs  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, should  be  convened  ^  that  the  charter  of  English 
laws  and  customs  received  from  King  John,  and  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  should  be  read  over 
in  their  presence  ^  that  they  should  be  directed  for  the 
future  strictly  to  observe  and  adhere  to  these ;  and  that 
proclamation  should  be  made  in  every  county  of  Ire- 
land, strictly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  effect  was  produ- 
ced by  this  order,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in 
1246  f  where  the  barons  are  commaodedy  for  the  peac^ 
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and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  permit  it  to  be  governed    Ireland, 
by  the  laws  of  England.  <       »     «^ 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than       3*. 
the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  HI- J;",!^V1!* 
People  of  all  ranks  appear  to  have  been  sunk  in  the  ^i^  ^f 
lowest  degree    of  depravity.     The    powerful  English  maaaer?. 
lords  not  only  subverted  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
people,  by  refusing  to  admit  the  salutary  biws  of  their 
own  country,  but  behaved   with  the  utmost  injustice 
and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  the  English  constitution.     The  clergy  appear 
to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the  rest :  nor  in- 
deed could  it  be  otherwise }  for  through  the  partiali- 
ties of  Henry  himself,  the  neglected,  the  worthless,  and 
the  depressed  among  the  English  clergy,  found  refuge 
in  the  church  of  Ireland.     W' hat  were  the  manners  of 
these  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of 
a  widow  to  King  Edward  I. 

*'  Margaret  le  Blonde,  of  Cashel,  petitions  our  lord 
the  kiug's  grace,  that  she  may  have  her  inheritance 
which  she  recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  king's 
judges,  &c.  against  David  Macmackerwayt  bishop  of 
Cashel. 

*^  Item^  the  said  Margaret  petitions  redress  on  ae- 
count  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  said  bishop. 

*'  Item^  for  the  imprisonment  of  lier  grandfather 
and  mother,  whom  he  shut  up  and  detained  in  pri- 
son until  they  perished  by  famine,  because  they  at- 
tempted to  seek  redress  for  the  death  of  their  son,  fa- 
ther of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  said 
bishop. 

*'  Item^  for  the  death  of  her  six  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  were  starved  to  death  by  the  said  bishop,  because    ' 
he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  be 
killed  their  father. 

**  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  said  bishop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cashel,  on  die  king's 
lands  granted  for  this  purpose,  which  he  hath  filled 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  English,  and  depopulate 
the  country ;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our  lord 
the  king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  ofience,  he 
fulminates  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
them. 

'*  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  the  said  Afargaret  has 
five  times  crossed  the  Irish  sea.  W^herefore,  she  peti- 
tions for  God's  sake,  that  the  king's  grace  will  have 
compassion,  and  that  she  may  be  admitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  inheritance. 

'*  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforesaid  bishop 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  English- 
men besides  that  of  her  father ;  and  that  the  aforesaid 
Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord 
the  king,  but  to  no  effeet,  by  reason  of  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  the  said  bishop. 

*'  She  further  petilions,  for  God's  sake,  that  she  may 
have  costs  and  damages,"  &c. 

Matters  continned  in  the  same  deplorable  state  du-LitUc  al. 
ring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  this  additional  grie- teraiion 
vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infested  by  invasions  of  ""^^  ^'d- 
the  Scots.     The  English  monarch  indeed  possessed  all  ^       '* 
that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  necessary  to  haVe 
reduced  the  island  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  but  his 
project  of  conquering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  leisure 
to  attend  to  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland.    Certain  it 
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IreUad.  is,  bowcTeTs  that  tbc  grievooft  iiatreai  (^  that  cmiatry 
^""""v^*^  gare  him  great  uneasines  ;  so  that  he  Iranuoitted  hU 
maodate  to  tha  prelates  of  Ireland,  rc^oiriag  them  to 
interpose  their  spiritual  authority  for  composiag  the 
poblic  disorders.  About  the  sasoe  time,  the  Irish  whft 
lay  contiguous  to  the  English^  and  who  dwelt  aoDoag 
then,  presented  a  petition  lo  the  king,  offering  to 
pay  him  8ooa  oierks,  upon  condition  that  they  were 
admitted  te  the  privileges  of  English  subjects.  To 
this  petition  he  rstnmed  a  favourable  answer  j  hot  hia 
good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  licentieua  nobi- 
lity, who  knew  that  these  laws  would  hare  circnm- 
scribed  their  rapacious  views,  and  controoled  their 
violence  and  oppression.  Petitions  of  the  same  kind 
were  several  tiaMs  repeated  during  this  reign,  but  as 
often  defeated  ^  tliou^h  seme  means  were  used  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  such  aa  the  frequent  call* 
ing  of  parliaments,  appointing  sheriffs  in  some  new 
counties,  &c. 

These  means  were  not  altogether  without  effect* 
They  served  to  give  some  check  to  the  disorders  of 
the  realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  sabdue 
them.  The  incursions  of  the  natives  were  repressed^ 
and  the  English  lords  began  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  each  other;  and,  in  1311,  under  Edward  11. 
the  most  powerful  of  them  were  reconciled  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz-John,  afterwards 
the  headf  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Desmond  and  KiU 
dare,  to  two  danghtera  of  the  earl  of  Ulster.  But  juat 
at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  seemed  to 
have  some  prospect  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  ca- 
4t  lamities  than  any  hitherto  related  were  about  to  take 
Isvftsioa  of  place.  The  Scots  had  just  recovered  their  liberty  un- 
ikt  Seeu  ^y  Robert  Bmce,  and  were  now  in  no  danger  of  being 
reicB^of  ^ff^^^  enslaved  by  a  foreign  power.  Edward,  the 
Edvrsrd  IL  king^s  brother,  as  a  recompense  for  bis  services,  de- 
manded a  share  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  refu- 
sed by  Bobert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  present  satisfied 
by  being  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  But 
the  king,  wisely  considering  the  necessity  of  finding 
out  some  employment  for  a  youth  of  toch  an  aspiriag 
and  ambitions  disposition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother 
the  island  of  Ireland,  the  conquest  of  which  would  be 
easy  on  account  of  the  distracted  state  in  which  it  aU 
most  always  was,  and  which  woold  make  him  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  This  proposal  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  Edward,  and  every  thing  necessary  lor  the 
expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  a5th  of 
May  131 5t  he  landed  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Ireland  with  6000  men,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  so- 
▼ereigntv  of  this  kingdom.  The  Irish  lords  of  Ulster, 
who  haa  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
flocked  with  eagerness  to  his  standard,  and  prepared 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy. 
Their  progress  was  marked  by  desolation  and  carnage. 
The  Engluh  settlers  were  slaughtered,  or  driven  from 
their  possessions,  their  castles  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  their  towns  set  on  fire.  The  English  lor£  were 
neither  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion,  nor  sufficiently 
united  among  themselves.  The  consequence  was,  tbat 
the  enemy  for  some  time  met  with  00  interruption.  An 
intolerable  scarcity  of  provisions,  however,  prevented 
Bruce  from  pursuing  his  advantages ;  and  though  his 
brother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army,  the 
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famine  prevented  bin  from  being  of  any  amristial  sn-    i,^,^ 
vice.    The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however,  '  f 

proved  of  considermhlc  advantage  ^  and  by  means  of  ihiit 
reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  take  tbe  city  of  Car- 
rickfeigus. 

The  terrible  devastations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  associates,  now  induced  some  English  lorda  to  enter 
into  an  association  to  defend  their  possessions,  and  sepel 
these  invaders.  For  this  purpose  they  raised  a  const- 
derable  bo^  of  forces;  which  coming  tn  an  engage- 
ment with  Fedlim,  prince  of  ConnaugUl,  one  of  firuce's 
principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with 
8000  of  his  men*  This  defeat,  however,  had  very 
little  e&ct  on  the  operations  of  Bruce  hinweif.  He 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  traversed 
the  district  of  Ossory,  and  penetrated  into  Mobster, 
destroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
English  continued  to  augment  their  army,  till  at  la&t 
it  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  and  then  Bruce,  no  longer 
able  to  oppose  such  a  force,  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
into  the  province  of  Ulster.  His  retreat  was  effected 
with  gi^at  difficulty ;  and  during  the  time  of  bis  in- 
activity, the  distresses  of  his  army  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  are  said  lo  have  fed  upon  the  hodies 
of  their  dead  companions.  At  last  an  end  was  put 
to  the  sufferings  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  in  ^^ 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  13x8,  where  he  was  defeated  rkty  arc 
and  killed  by  the  English  under  Sir  Robert  Birming-  totsllj  ds. 
ham.  A  brave  English  knight,  named  Maupas^  had  ^^^^^^ 
rushed  forward  to  encounter  Bruce  himself,  and  both 
antagonists  bad  killed  each  other ;  the  body  of  Mau- 
pas  being  found,  after  the  battle,  stretched  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  succours  to  his  brother :   but  Edward,  * 

confident  of  victory,  refused  to  wait  his  arrival ;  and 
Bobert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  instantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottish  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbances  of  this  unhappy  country.     The 
contentions  of  the  English  with  one  another,  of  the 
Irish  with  the  English,  and  among  themselves,  still 
kept  the  island  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  barbarity  and 
confusion.     An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  establish  an  university  in  Dublin  ; 
but  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  the  institution 
for  some   time  languished,  and  then  expired  amidst 
the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  the  country.    The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than 
preceding  times  had  been.  ^  He  was  too  much  taken  y^iJ^^  ^ 
up  with  the  idea  of  conquering  France,  to  pay  much  tbc  Iiuh 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.     The   unhappy  under  Ed- 
people,  indeed,  sensible  of  their  own  miserieSf   peti- ^^''^  ^'^ 
tioned  the  king  to  admit  all  his  subjects  in  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  the  English  laws  ^  but  tba  petilion 
being  delivered   as  usaal  te  the  chief  governor,  and 
laid  before  the  parliamentf  it  was  either  clandestinely 
defeated,  or  openly  rejected.    A  new  scene  of  tumult 
and  bloodshed  immediately  ensued  »  which  at  last  pro- 
duocd  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irish- 
men, or  Englishmen  married  and  having  estates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  public  office  whatever.-*- 
This,  instead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace, 
made  the  disorder  much  greater  than  before  i  and  at 
last  produced  a  remonstrance  frum  the  stataa  nnt  at 
Kilkenny,  in  which  they  grievously  complain  not  only 
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1»vIm4.  ^  ^  AivDnhw  •f  tlie  kiag^m,  ^t  mho  af  the  om* 
4kiet  «€  die  king  'himfeK'  id  tbe  «4i«t  «bove  nentioiMd : 
mnI  to  thn  FBiBOAstrMice  tbe  king  dioogtit  proper  to 
give  a  gtftduas  Mid  con^oeodiog  answer,  in  order  to 
procire  from  IrotMid  the  eooooors  ko  wenrted  in  kis 
^cpeditioin  agatntt  Frmneo. 

it  h  not  to  bo  suppoted,  tlmt  aicre  promieet,  unas- 
oifloJ  ky  any  vigorent  «jnrtion,  could  make  tke  least 
migration  in  tke  stale  of  a  kingdom  involved  in  so 
iMck  misery.  Tke  disorders,  kowever,  «t  last  beoamo 
InsapportaUe  to  tke  fnkakitsnits  tiiemselves)  and  a 
fOf Kametft  vras  summoned  in  1368,  tke  resoH  of -wliick 
was  tko  fkmoas  statate  of  KiNrenny.  Tke  preamMo 
to  tkis  acft  recites,  tkat  ike  Evglisk  kad  become  mere 
irisk  in  tkeir  langvage,  mmes,  apparel,  and  manner 
of  living}  kad  vejectod  tbe  Englisk  laws,  and  sobmitted 
to  tkose  of  tke  Irisk^  witk  wbom  they  kad  onttrd  by 
msrriagto-allianoe,  to  tko  tnin  of  tke  tsommonwealth. 
StalMe  of  —-"it  was  therefore  onaoted,  tkat  marriage,  mnture  of 
Kflkcaaj.  hifants,  &€•  witk  tko  Iriak,  skonkl  be  considered  and 
vmiisked  as  high  twason.-»>Again,  if  any  man  of 
EngRsk  race  skall  ose  an  frisk  name,  tko  Irisk  lan- 
Ifuace,  or  tke  Irisk  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cottom  of 
ike  Irish,  tke  mot  <providos,  tkat  ks  skaH  ibifeit  lands 
«nd  tenements,  until  ko  hatk  given  security  in  tke 
cGOTt  of  okanccry  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  tko 
£oglisk  manners ;  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  ohall 
bo  imprisoned  till  the  like  security  be  given.  Tho 
Brehon  law  was  pronomced  to  be  a  pernicious  custom 
«od  innovation  lately  introduced  among  tbe  Englisk 
subjects }  and  ft  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
their  coiltiwerries  tkey  should  be  governed  by  tho 
common  law  of  England  $  and  that  whoever  should 
vobmit  to  tke  Irisk  jurisdiction  skould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treason.  As  the  English  had  been  ac* 
customed  to  make  war  or  peace  with  tho  bordering 
Irish  at  pleasure,  they  were  now  expressly  prohibited 
from  levying  war  without  special  warrant  from  tke 
•tat^.«.^Il  tras  also  made  ktgbly  penal  for  the  Eng- 
lish to  permit  tkeir  Irish  neighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  present  them  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  monasteries  or  religions  houses  ;  to 
^Mtortain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  tmagina- 
tions  by  romantic  tales,  or  their  news-tellers,  who 
oedoced  them  by  false  reports.-i»It  was  made  felony  to 
impose  or  cess  any  forces  upon  tbe  English  subject 
against  his  will.  And  as  tbe  royal  liberties  and  fran- 
chises were  become  sanctuaries  for  malefactors,  ox- 
press  power  was  given  to  the  king^s  sheriffs  to  enter 
into  ail  franchises,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
Iraitors*— Lastly,  because  tho  great  lords,  when  they 
levied  forces  for  the  public  service,  actffd  with  partia- 
lity, and  laid  unequal  burdens  upon  tbe  subjects,  it  was 
ordained  that  four  wardens  of  tbe  peace  in  everv  coun- 
ty should  adjudge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  should  provide.«i*The  statute  was  promalged 
with  particular  solemnitv  ;  and  tbe  spiritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denounced  an  excommu- 
nication on  those  who  should  presume  to  violate  it  in 
any  instance. 

This  statute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Tkis  could  only  have 
beou'dnne  byremovihgtbe  animosity  between  the  native 
Irish  and  Englisk  *,  but  so  far  was  tbe  statute  of  Kil- 
kenny from.  kiiTing  any  toifdency  of  fkislrind|  that  it 
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mamfestly  tended  to  increase  the  batred  brtween  them*  irelasd. 
During  tke  wbcde  of  tkis  reign,  tkerefore,  tko  state  <■  V'.'  * 
of  tke  Irisk  government  continued  to  ko  greatly  disor- 
dered  and  embroiled.  The  Englikh  interest  gradually 
declined  ;  and  tbe  connections  of  tbe  king's  subjecCa 
witk  tbe  original  inbabitants,  occasioned  by  their  vici* 
nity  and  necessary  intercourse,  in  despite  of  all  legal 
injunctions,  obliffed  the  king  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  statutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  cases  where  they  proved 
impracticable,  or  oppressive  in  tbe  execution.  The 
perpetual  hostility,  however,  in  wkidi  tke  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  tko  introduc- 
tion of  tkose  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
refinement  of  mankind.;  Even  foreign  merckants  could 
not  venture  into  suck  a  dangerous  country  without  par- 
ticular letters  of  protection  from  the  throne.  The 
perpetual  succession  of  new  adventoren  from  England, 
led  by  interest  or  necessitv,  served  only  to  inflame  dis* 
■ension,  instead  of  introducing  any  essential  improve- 
ment*  Lawyers  sent  from  England  were  notoriously 
insufficient^  if  not  corrupt  ^  and,  as  such,  had  frequent- 
ly been  the  ubjects  of  complaint.  Tbe  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  influenced  by  tho  crown* 
Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  government  in  collecting  forces,  and  raising  war 
against  the  Irish  enemy  }  hut  were  not  to  bo  enticed 
into  this  service,  except  by  remittances  firom  the  ex« 
chequer.  Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  aa 
tbe  greatest  hardship ;  and  either  recurred  to  mean 
excuses  to  avert  the  penalty  of  absence,  or  sued  to  tbe 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributing  or 
assenting  to  those  laws  by  which  they  were  to  bo  go- 
verned* ^^ 

In  this  deplorable  situation  the  kingdom  continued  Power  W 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  who  laid  the  foundation  (>>«  £»€* 
of  the  future  civilisation  of  tbe  Irish,  as  he  also  did  of  ||^5^^^ 
the  English  nation.    This  be  effected  by  enacting  some  „  yxl 
salutary  laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  active  go- 
vernors to  see  them  put  in  execution.     Of  these  go- 
vernors 8ir  Edward  Poyning  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  tbe  tranquillity  of  the  state;     During  his 
administration  was  enacted  tbe  law  known  by  the  name       .^ 
of  Poymng*s  Law^  and  which  hath  since  been  the  sub-  Popiiag's 
ject  of  much  political  debate*    The  purport  of  it  was,  law* 
That  no  parliament  should  be  bold  in  that  island  with- 
out first  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac- 
quainting him  with  tbe  acts  to  be  passed  in  that  par- 
liament :  neither  should  any  act  passed,  or  any  parlia' 
meut  held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council,  bo  deemed  valid.     Thus  was  tke  power  of  tho 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken ;   and  tke  governor, 
not  bsving  it   in   his  power  to  assemble  parliaments 
when  he  pleased,  became  a  person  of  much  less  con- 
sequence. Tbe  whole  Irish  legislation  also  became  de- 
pendent on  that  of  England,  and  hath  ever  since  con* 
tinued  to  be  so. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  tbe  revival  of  the  Eng« 
lish  power  in  Ireland  ',  which  from  the  Scottish  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into 
a  miserable  and  precarious  state  of  weakness.  The  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  which  had  at  last  been  defied, 
insulted,  and  rejected,  even  in  the  English  territory,, 
was  restored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellious  vigo- 
rously opposed  and  suppressed.  The  seiniory  of  tho 
British  crownSver  tke  whole  body  uf  the  Irish,  which 
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in  former  reigns  seemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  now  formally  claimed  and  asserted^  and  some  of  the 
most  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriage-connectiont 
became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  English  jpower.  An 
Ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Biack  Rent^  was  indeed 
•till  paid  to  some  chieftains  \  hut  their  hostilities  wer« 
opposed  and  chastised,  and  even  in  their  own  districts 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  English  go- 
vernment. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Irish  afiairs 
were  neglected^  and  the  disorders,  which  had  only 
been  checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  re- 
turned as  usual.  They  were  further  promoted  by  the 
innovations  in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and 
which  were  exceedingly  disagreeable  both  to  English 
and  Irish.  The  Reformation,  however,  continued  tc 
make  some  progress,  though  slowly,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  } 
for  as  the  persecution  did  riot  reach  thither,  many  Pro- 
testants fled  to  Ireland  in  brder  to  avoid  the  queen^s 
Wuelty.  The  machinations  of  the  Spaniards  against 
Queen  Elizabeth  excited  the  Irish  to  fresh  insurrec- 
tions. The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou- 
raged the  natives  in  those  insurrections,  hut  actually 
sent  over  troops  to  assist  them  in  driving  out  the 
English  altogether.  This  they  had  well  nigh  effected  \ 
but  the  Spaniards,  upon  seeing  an  army  of  Irish  de- 
feated by  an  handful  of  their  enemies,  were  so  much 
provoked  that  they  surrendered  all  the  places  they  had 
made  themselves  masters  of,  and  even  offered  to  assist 
the  English  in  reducing  the  rebels ;  though  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  accept  of  their  assistance.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Irish,  abandoned 
by  these  allies,  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and 
the  grand  rebel  O^Neal  of  Tirowen,  or  Tirone,  after 
much  treachery,  evasion,  and  many  pretended  submis- 
sions, was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  in  good  earnest.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned 
for  mercy  with  an  air  and  aspect  of  distress.  He  sub- 
scribed his  submission  in  the  most  ample  manner  and 
form.  He  implored  the  queen^s  gracious  commisera- 
tion ^  and  humbly  sued  to  he  restored  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  state  of  a  subject,  which  he  had  jnstly  forfeit- 
ed. He  utterly  renounced  the  name  of  O^Neal,  which 
he  had  assumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in 
which  it  was  held  among  the  In\h.  He  abjured  all 
foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  except  on  the 
crown  of  England  ;  reifigned  ail  cUlin  to  any  lands  ex- 
cepting such  as  should  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let- 
ters patent;  promising  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the 
state  in  abolishing  all  barbarous  customs  and  establish- 
ing law  and  civility  among  his  people.  The  lord  de- 
puty, on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promised  a  full  pardon 
to  him  and  all  hn  foilowtis  ^  lo  himself  the  restoration 
of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent  for  his 
lands,  except  some  portions  reserved  for  certain  chief- 
tains received  into  favour,  and  some  for  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish garrisons. 

No  insurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who 
had  not  obtained  or  sued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed, 
were  driven  by  necessity  to  the  continent,  and  earned 
a  subsistence  by  serving  in  the  armies  of  Spain  y  and 
thus  a  race  of  Irish  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled 
with  a  malignant  resentment  against  the  English.  Thns 
•(h«  honour  of  reducing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of 
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England  in  this  island,  after  a  continoed  contest  for    irtlaMl. 
440  years,  was  reserved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth. '       v      ^ 
The  ghastliness  of  famine  and  desolation  was  now  some-        .| 
what  enlivened  by  the  restoration  of  tranqoiliitj.     In- i:zort>it«it 
deed,  from  the  most  authentic  acconnts,  the  prices  of  pncet  or 
provisions  were  so  high,  that  considering  the  value  of  P"^""'" 
nnoney  at  that  time,  it  is  sorprising  how  the  >Qbabi-|^^^^ 
tants  could  subsist*     From  an  account  of  the  ratea  of 
provisions  taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  160 2,  it 
appears.  That  wheat  bad  risen  from  36s.  to  9I.  the 
quarter ;   barley-malt  from   los.  to  43s.  the  barrel  $ 
oat-meal  from  js.  to  2 as.  the  barrel  j  pease  from  js. 
to  4O8.  the  peck  ^  oats  from  38.  4d.  to  208.  the  bar- 
rel j  beef  from  268.  8d.  to  81.  the  carcase;  mutton 
from  38.  to  268.  the  carcase ;  veal  from  1 08.  to  298. 
the  carcase  }  a  lamb  from  1 2d.  to  (Ss.  j  a  pork  from  Ss. 

to  208*  4^ 

Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  assume  a  quite  dif-Ae  Iriiii 
ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himself  up-^^^  "^^ 
on  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  study  *" 
to  civilize  his  barbarous  Irish  subjects.  By  repeated 
conspiracies  and  rebellions,  a  vast  tract  of  land  had 
escheated  to  the  crown  in  six  northern  counties,  Tyr- 
connel,  now  called  Donnegal^  Tyrone,  Derry,  Ferma- 
nah,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  500,000 
acres ;  a  tract  of  country  covered  with  woods,  where 
rebels  and  banditti  found  a  secure  refuge,  and  which 
was  destined  to  lie  waate  without  the  timely  interposi- 
tion of  government.  James  resolved  to  dispose  of  these 
lands  in  such  a  manner  as  might  introduce  all  the  hapr 
py  consequences  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caused 
surveys  to  be  taken  of  the  several  counties  where  the 
new  settlements  were  to  be  established  j  described  par- 
ticularly the  state  of  each ;  pointed  out  the  situations 
proper  for  the  erection  of  towns  and  castles }  delineated 
the  characters  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  the  manner  in 
wliich  they  should  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circum- 
stances of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  new 
purchasers,  and  the  claims  of  both  ;  together  with  the 
impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  methods  of 
removing  them. 

'  At  his  instance  it  was  resolved,  that  the  persons  to 
whom  lands  were  assigned  should  be  either  new  under-  • 
takers  from  Great  Britain,  especially  from  Scotland,  or 
servitors^  as  they  were  called ;  that  ia,  men  who  had 
for  some  time  served  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  mili- 
tary offices  y  or  old  Irish  chieftains  or  captains.  A- 
mong  the  last  were  included  even  those  Irish  who  had 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  still  harboured 
their  secret  discontents.  To  gain  them,  if  possible,  by 
favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  with  particular  in- 
dulgence. Their  under-tenants  and  servants  were  al- 
lowed to  be  of  their  own  religion ;  and,  while  all  the 
other  phnters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  servitors  were 
allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland  or 
Britain,  provided  no  Popish  recusants  were  admitted. 
The  British  undertakers  were  confined  to  their  own 
countrymen. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attempt- 
ed, the  Irish  and  English  bad  been  mixed  together, 
from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn- 
ed civility  and  industry  from  the  other.  But  expe- 
rience had  now  discovered,  that  this  intercourse  served 
only  to  make  the  Irish  envy  the  superior  comforts  of 
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IiclauJ.  ^^^^  EagUtth  DeigbbourSf  and  to  take  the  advaotage 
of  a  free  accest  to  tbeir  houses  to  steal  tbeir  goods  aod 
plot  against  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
pessary  to  plant  them  in  separate  quarters ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  these  situations,  the  errors  of  fornaer  times 
were  carefully  corrected*  The  original  English  adven- 
turers, on  their  first  settlement  in  Ireland,  were  capti- 
vated by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and  open 
districts.  Here  they  erected  tbeir  castles  and  habita- 
tions ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  their  natural  fortresses.  There  they  kept 
themselves  unknown,  living  by  the  roiik  of  their  kine, 
without  husbandry  or  tillage ;  there  they  increased  to 
incredible  numbers  by  promiscuous  generation ;  and 
there  they  held  tbeir  assemblies,  and  formed  their 
conspiracies  without  discovery.  But  now  the  northern 
Irish  were  placed  in  the  most  open  and  accessible  parts 
ftf  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  under  the  close 
inspection  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi- 
tuated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
British  adventurers  were  assigned  places  of  the  greatest 
strength  and  command ;  to  the  servitors  stations  of  the 
greatest  danger  and  greatest  advantage  to'the  crown  : 
but  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hardship,  they  were  al- 
lowed guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  country 
should  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  shown  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lojds,  attended  with 
such  privileges  as  obstructed  the  administration  of  civil 
government ;  and  even  in  the  lata  reign,  favourite  un- 
dertakers had  been  gratified  with  such  portions  of  land 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
present  scheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
in  three  different  proportions  i  the  greatest  to  consist 
of  2000  English  acres,  tlie  least  of  looo,  and  the 
middle  of  1590.  One  half  of  the  escheated  lands  in 
each  county  was  assigned  to  the  smallest,  the  other  moi- 
ety divided  between  the  other  proportions;  and  the 
general  distributions  being  thus  ascertained,  to  pre- 
vent all  disputes  between  the  undertakers,  their  settle- 
ments in  the  respective  districts  were  to  be  dete'Vmined 
by  lot.  Estates  were  assigned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capites  those  of  1500,  by 
knights  service}  those  of  1000  in  common  soccage. 
The  first  were  to  build  a  castle,  and  enclose  a  strong 
court- yard,  or  bawn^  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
years ;  the  second,  to  finish  a  house  and  bawn  within 
two  years  ;^  and  the  third,  to  enclose  a  bawn  \  for  even 
this  rude  species  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
considerable defence  against  an  Irish  enemy.  The  first 
were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
able  men  of  English  or  Scottish  birth,  to  be  reduced 
to  20  families ;  to  keep  a  demesne  of  600  acres  in  their 
own  hands ;  to  have  four  fee  farmers  on  1 20  acres 
each  \  six  lease-holders,  each  on  100  acres  \  and  on 
the  rest,  eight  families  of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proportipnably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the 
date  of  their  patents,  to  reside  upon  tbeir  lands,  either 
in  person,  or  by  such  agents  as  should  be  approved  by 
the  state,  and  to  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  for 
their  defence.  The  British  and  servitors  were  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irish,  or  to  demise  any 
portions  of  them  to  sucb  persons  as  should  refuse  to 
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take  the  oaths  to  government;  they  were  to  let  ibem.  Ireland, 
at  determined  rents,  and  for  no  shorter  term  than  2X 
years,  or  three  lives.  The  houses  of  their  tenants  were 
to  be  built  after  the  English  fashion,  and  united  to* 
gether  in  towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  erect 
manors^  to  hold  courts- baron,  and  to  create  tenures. 
The  old  natives,  nhose  tenures  were  granted  in  fee 
simple,  to  be  held  in  soccage,  were  allowed  the  like 
privileges.  They  were  enjoined  to  let  their  lands  at 
certain  rents,  and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  un- 
dertakers; to  take  no  Iribh  exactions  from  their  infe- 
rior tenants,  and  to  oblige  them  to  forsake  their  old 
Scythian  custom  of  wandering  with  their  cattle  from 
pUce  to  place  for  pasture,  or  creaghting  as  they  called 
it }  to  dwell  in  towns,  and  conform  to  the  English  man* 
ner  of  tillage  and  husbandry.  An  annual  rent  from 
all  the  lands  was  reserved  to  the  crown  for  every  60 
English  acres,  six  shillings  and  eightpence  from  the 
undertakers,  ten  shillings  from  servitors,  and  13  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  from  Irish  natives.  But  for  two 
years  they  were  exempt  from  such  payments,  except 
the  natives  who  were  not  subject  to  the  charge  of 
transportation.  What  gave  particular  credit  to  this 
undertaking,  wan  the  capital  part  which  the  city  of 
London  was  persuaded  to  take  in  it.  The  corporation 
accepted  of  large  grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  ;  they 
engaged  to  expend  20,oool.  on  the  plantation,  to  build 
the  cities  of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  stipulated  for 
.such  privileges  as  might  make  their  settlements  con- 
venient and  reepectable.  '  As  a  competent  force  was 
necessary  to  protect  this  infant  plantation,  the  king, 
to  support  the  charge,  instituted  the  order  of  baro- 
nets, an  hereditary  dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a  num- 
ber not  exceeding  200  \  each  of  whom,  on  passing  his 
patent,  was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  such  a  sum  as 
would  maintain  30  men  in  Ulster,  for  three  years,  at 
8d.  daily  pay. 

But  scarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent patentees,  when  considerable  portions  were  re- 
claimed by  tbe  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 
so  far  had  tbe  estates  of  the  northern  bishoprics  been 
embarrassed,  both  by  the  usurpations  of  the  Irish  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentee^  that  they  scaicely  afford- 
ed a  competent,  much  less  an  honourable,  provision  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  state  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  was  still  more  deplorable.  Most  of  the 
norihern  churches  had  been  either  destroyed  in  the  late 
wars  or  had  fallen  to  ruin :  the  benefices  were  small,  and 
either  shamefully  kept  by  the  bishops  in  the  way  of 
eommendam  or  sequestration ;  or  filled  with  ministers 
as  scandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned  j  and  for  many  years  divine 
service  had  not  been  used  in  any  parish-church  of  Ul- 
ster, except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy 
these  abuses,  and  to  make  some  pr<^r  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  a  people  immersed  in  lamentable  ig- 
norance, the  king  ordained,  that  all  ecclesiastical  lands 
should  be  restored  to  their  respective  sees  and  churches, 
"and  that  all  lands  should  be  deemed  ecclesiastical  from 
which  bishops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
pensions  \  that  compositions  should  be  made  with  tba 
patentees  for  the  site  of  cathedral  churches,  the  resi- 
dences of  bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church- 
lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them ; 
who  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  compounded 
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Irettni.  freely,  or  eke  (e  be  deprived  of  their  petenU  m  tbe 
■  ^  'f  king  was  deceived  in  bi8  grants  and  tbe  posseisioai  r^ 
stored  to  the  chorcb.  To  proTide  for  the  inferit^r 
elergy>  the 'bishops  were  obliged  to  resign  all  their  im^ 
proprlattonSy  and  relinquish  the  tytbes  paid  them  oat 
of  parrshes,  to  the  retpectiTe  incnmbents ;  for  which 
ample  recompense  was-  made  out  of  the  king's  lands. 
Every  pnoportion  allotted  to  ooderlakers  was  made  a 
parish,  with  a  parochial  chorcb  to  each.  The  incnm- 
bents, besides  their  tytbes  and  duties,  had  glebe-laada 
assigned  to  them  of  60,  90,  or  1 20  acres,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  parishes.  To  provide  for  a  snccee- 
Bion  of  worthy  pastors,  free-schools  were  endowed  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  considerable  grants  of  lands 
conferred  on  the  university  of  Dublin,  which  had 
beep  re-established  by  Qoeen  Elizabeth,  together  with 
the  advowson  of  six  paroehial  churches,  three  of  this 
largest,  and  three  of  tbe  middle  proportion  in  each 
cpoaty. 

Such  was  the  general  scheme  of  this  famous  northeni 
plantation,  so  hononrable  to  the  king,  and' of  such 
consequence  to  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Its  happy  ef- 
fects were  immediately  perceived,  althoogh  the  execu- 
tion by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  original  idea. 
Bnildmgs  were  slowly  erected  $  British  tenants  were 
diflBcult  to  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  $  tbe  old 
natives  were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were 
received  into  those  districts  from  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  exclude  them.  In  this  particular,  the  London- 
ers were  accused  of  being  notoriously  delinquent.  They 
acted  entirely  by  agents ;  their  agents  were  interested 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this 
dangerous  intrusion  "of  the  natives :  an  error  of  which 
sofficient  cause  was  afterwards  found  to  repent.  For 
the  present,  however,  a  number  of  loyal  and  industrious 
inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  counties,  consi- 
derable improvements  made  by  the  planters,  and  many 
towns  erected.  To  encourage  their  indastry,  and  ad- 
vance bis  own  project,  the  king  was  pleased  to  incorpo- 
rate several  of  these  towns,  so  that  they  bad  a  right  of 
representation  in  tbe  Irish  parliament. 

The  only  disturbance  that  now  ensued  was  from  the 
Popish  party,  who  never  could  bear  to  see  tbe  Prote- 
stant religion  established  in  preference  to  their  own, 
while  they  had  power  to  resist.  After  numberless  in- 
effectual machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke 
oat  in  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  new  English  settlers  in 
•  See  Bri-  the  year  1641  *•  The  a&irs  of  Britain  were  at  that 
'^f  time  in  such  confusion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 

^  ^'  4"^'^^^  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  7^*^  9  during  which  time  tbe 
country  was  reduced  to  a  most  deplorable  situation.  It 
recovered  again  under  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  the 
short  reign  of  James  II.  On  tl^e  accession  of  Wil- 
liam III.  matters  were  onee  more  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  an  attempt .  made  io  favour  of  the  exiled  mo- 
narchy  who  tame  over  thither  in  person,  and  whose 
bad  success  is  related  under  the  article  BRriAiH, 
I4^»"^09— 325.  Since  that  time,  Ireland  hath  recover- 
ed from  the  miserable  situation  to  which  it  was  so  long 
reduced.  As  ^et,  however,  it  is  far  from  being  ia 
such  a  flourishing  state  as  either  South  at  North  Bri- 
tain. Ooe  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
kingdom  is  the-  extreme  plbverty  and  bppression  of 
tbe  common  people.  The  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
either  itt  com  of  tattle,  is  not  kbove  two'thlds  nt 
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most  of  what  by  good  cokrvation  it  might  yield.  The  IrcUivt 
high  roads  thronghout  tbe  southern  and  western  parts  ^  4  ■ 
are  lined  whb  beggars,  who  live  in  huts  or  cabins 
without  chimneys,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  wretched  inhsbitiants  from  the  cold,  wind»  and 
rain.  *^It  is  a  scandal  (says  a  judicious  traveller, 
who  lately  visited  Ireland)  to  the  proprietors  of  this 
fertile  country,  that  there  is  not  the  greatest  plenty  of 
good  com  and  bay*  io  it ;  but  some  of  the  best  land  ill 
the  king*s  dominions  is  suffered  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  cultivated  in  tbe  vilest  manner,  by  a  set  of  abject 
miserable  occupiers:  who  are  absolutely  no  better  than 
slaves  to  the  despieable,  lazy,  and  oppressive  sobordi- 
nate  landlords.** 

Another  cause  oonststed  in  the  varions  restrictions  Origfa  or 
which  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Irish  ^  ^^sb 
trade ;  and  the  constant  and  great  preference  given  by  ^*'*®** 
government  to  the  English  manufacturers,  at  last  pro-  ^*"*t, 
doeed  the  most  grieveos  dtscontenU  and  distresses.  Sutc  of 
On  the  part  of  England  it  was  supposed,  that  as  Ire-  the  %rg^ 
land  had  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitants"*^'^  ^ 
ought  in  every  respeet  to  be  subject  to  the  victorious  f?*,'?f{*'^ 
sute  I  and  that  the  interest  of  the  English  ought  on  all 
ocas  ions  to  he  consulted,  without  regarding  the  incon- 
venienees  which  might  ensne  to  the  Irish.  '  A  very 
different  idea,  however,  was  entertained  by  tbe  Irish 
themselves,  or  at  least  by  tbe  patriotic  party  among 
them.    They  rejected  all  notions  of  dependence  upon 
the  British  ministry  and  parliament ;  and  though  they 
did  not  sorople  to  acknowledge  the  king^s  nght  .of 
conquest,  they  most  positively  denied  that  the  British 
parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  them  j 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  restrictions  laid  upon 
their  trade  as  the  most  grievous  and  intolerable  oppres- 
sion. 

In  tbe  year  1719,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  tbeeaiMor 
oppression  and  grievances  of  Ireland  became  altogether  ^bcrlM^ 
insupportable.     A  cause  relative  to  an  estate,  betwixt^'  ^"^ 
Hester  Sberiock  and  Maurice  Annesley,  was  tried  be-^*i '* 
fore  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.    Here  the  lat-      ^ 
ter  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour  j  but,  on  an  appeal, 
the  sentence  was  revened  by  tbe  lords.     Annesley  ap- 
pealed from  tbem  to  the  English  peers ;  who  having 
reversed  the  judgment  of  those  of  Ireland,  he  was  put 
in  possession  of  tbe  subject  in  dispute.     Sherlock  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  Irish  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  seriqps.    It  was  proposed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  judges.  Whether  by  tbe  laws  of  the  land  an  appeaV 
lies  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
to  the  king  in  parliament  in  Britain  f  This  question 
being  determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  agatn 
put  in  possession  of^tbe  estate.     A  petition  was  some 
time  after  presented  to  the  house  by  Alexander  Bur- 
rowes  sheriff  efKildare,  setting  forth,  ^  That  his  pre- 
decessor in  office  had  pat  Sherlock  in  possession  of  the 
premisses :  that,  upon  bis  entering  into  office,  an  injunc- 
tion, agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  English  peers,  issued 
from  the  exchequer,  requiring  him  to  restore  Maurice 
Ann<^sley  to  the  possession  of  the  above-mentioned  lands  ^ 
and  that,  not  daring  to  act  in  eontradiction  to  the  order 
of  the  house,  he  was  fined.    In  consequence  of  this,  be-  dUmic  ke 
ing  afraid  lest  he  should  be  taken  into  custody,  he  durst  twin  tkt 
not  come  in  to  pass  bis  accounts^  and  for  this  he  mk%P^not 
fined  1200I.**    His  conduct  was  applauded  by  the  Iri^h  ^^^ 
lords,  ^ha  comoMUided  the  fines  imposed  upon  bim  t^!^ 
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be  taken  off}  tod  in  a  abort  tlno  after  item  up  a  mo- 
mortal  to  bo  presented  to  hit  majesty.  In  tUs  tbojr 
set  fortbf  that  having  sobniitted  to  Henry  !!•  as  their 
liege  lord,  they  had  from  him  obtained  the  benefit  of 
English  law,  with  many  other  privileges,  particolarly 
that  of  having  a  distinct  parliament.  In  consequence 
of  this  concession,  the  English  had  been  encooraged  to 
come  over  and  settle  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  to 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  in  their  own  country* 
They  farther  insisted,  that  thoogh  the  imperial  crown 
of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  yet  be* 
ing  a  distinct  dominion,  and  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  none  conld  detohnine  with  regard  to  its 
affairs,  but  such  as  were  authorised  by  its  known  laws 
mid  eostoms,  or  the  oipress  consent  of  the  king.  It 
was  an  invasion  of  bis  majesty's  prerogative  for  any 
conrt  of  jndicatore  to  take  upon  them  to  declare,  that 

'  bo  could  not  by  bis  aothority  in  parliament  determine 
aU  controversies  betwixt  bis  subjects  of  this  kingdom  i 
or  that,  when  tbey  appealed  to  his  SMJ^sty  in  parlia« 
ment,  they  did  not  bring  their  cause  before  a  compe- 

.  tent  judicature :  and  tbey  represented  that  the  prac- 
tice of  appeals  from  the  Irish  parliament  to  the  British 
peers  was  an  usurped  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  latter  $ 
the  bad  consequences  of  which  they  pointed  out  very 

folly. 

This  representation  being  laid  before  bis  majesty  ip 
parliament,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  barons  of  exche- 
quer in  Ireland  had  acted  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
according  to  law,  &c.  and  an  address  was  presented  to 
bis  majesty,  praying  him  to  confer  on  them  some  mark 
of  bio  royal  favour  as  a  recompense   far  the  injuries 
55       they  had  sustained  from  the  Irish  legislature.  This  was 
^"^],^f.  followed  by  a  bill  for  the  bettor  securing  the  depen- 
ter  leeur-   denoy  of  Ireland   upon  the  crown  of  Great  Briuin. 
tag  tbede-By  tnis  it  was  determined,  "  That  the  honse  of  lords 
pendeace   ^f  Ireland  have  not,  nor  of  jnght  ought  to  have,  any 
of  Ireland,  jofitdiotion  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverse,  any  judges 
ment,  sentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  conrt 
Within  the  kingdom  i  and  tliat  all  proceedings  before 
the  said  boose  of  lords,  upon  any  such  judgment  or 
decree,  are  utterly  null  and  void  to  alt  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatever/'     It  was  also  determined  in  this  bill, 
that  **  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  asaembled,  had, 
bath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  foil  power  and  au<« 
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The  same  was  sot  forth  in  an  application  made  to  his    Ireland. 
jnajasty  by  the  privy  council.     In  short,  the  whole  na-  ''  '"v    •'' 
tioa  seemed  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  remedy,  an 
ovii  of  snch  dangerous  tendency,  the  effects  of  which 
alneady  began  to  be  felt.  58 

Anong  the  controversial  pieces  which  appeared  on  Dr  Swifi 
this  occasion,  those  of  Dr  Swift  were  particularly  di-  "^  ds'ser 
•tingnisbed.     His  Drapier's  letters  are  to  this  day  hel^  ^ ^"If ^^°"^ 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  countrymen }  but  he  poutioB  to 
wsA  in  danger  of  suffering  deeply  in  the  cause.     He  Wsod. 
bad  been  at  particular  pains  to  explain  an  argument 
9Sod   by  tbo  Irish   on  this  occasion,  viz.  that  brass 
money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  ppoo  the  na- 
tion by  the  king,  without  exceeding  t^e  limits  of  ho        , 
prerogative.    Hence  the  opposite  party  took  occasion 
to  charge  the  Irish  wiih  a  design  of  casting  off  then: 
dependence  on  Britain  altogether:   but  Swift  having 
examined  the  accnsation  with  freedom,  pointed  out 
the' encroachments  made  by  the  British  parliament  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland ;  and  asserted,  that  any  depen- 
vdence  00  England,  except  that  of  being  subjects  to  the 
same  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reason,  nature, 
and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.    This 
publication  was  so  disagreeable   to  government,  that 
tbey  offered  a  reward  of  300I.  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author ;  but  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 
give  him  up,  the  printer  was  prosecuted  in  his  stead  : 
bowever,  he  was  unanimously  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
bis  countrymen. 

,  The  Irish  continued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the  British  ministry  seemed  to  watch  every  op- 
portunity of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  possible. 
Apprehensions  being  entertained  of  a  design  upon  Ire- 
land by  the  partisans  of  the  pretender  in  171  J,  a  vote 
4>f  credit  to  government  was  passed  by  the  house  of 
commons   to   a  considerable   amount.     This  laid  the       5^^ 
foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  Diiimte 
was  quickly  augmented  to  several  hundred  thousand  ^^^  S<^ 
pounds ;  for  discharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been  P'o- ][^"^|f^ 
vided  by  administration.     An  attempt  was  made  du-foQ^for 
ring  the  administration  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern-  pajncat  of 
ed  Ireland  till  1730),  to  vest  this  fund  in  the  hands  ^he  natioa- 
4>f  his  majesty  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by^^^^^' 
parliament.     Thu  was  opposed  by  the  patriotic  party, 
,who  insisted  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  public 
safety,  and  unconstitutional,  to  grant  it  longer   than 
from  session  to  session.     In  1731  anbtber  attempt  was 


tbority  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force    .made  to  vest  the  same  in  the  crown  for  21  years ;  but 


The  bill 


and  validity  to  hind  the  people  of  Ireland." 

This  bill  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irish  to  be  equiva- 
..      lent  to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties  \  and  tbey 
abho^rciL    ^^^  '^^'^  farther  exasperated  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
patent  granted  to  one  Wood  an  Englishman  to  coin 
Fanhor      halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  use  of  Ireland.     In 
clikcoBteatt^ht*  affair  Wood  is  said  to  have  acted  very  disbonoor- 
oa  aeeiQiitably  $    insomnth  that  a  shilling  of  the  halfpence  he 
•f  Wood's  mudo  were  scarcely  worth  a  pefiny.     Great  quantities 
yateat.       ^^  ^i^*^  1^^^  ^^2n  were  sent  over  j  and  it  was  used  not 
only  in  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
it,  so  that  dangerous  consequences  seemed  ready  to  en- 
sue.   The  Irish  parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
represented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun- 


when  the  affair  came  to  be  debated,  the  strength  of 
both  parties  wms  found  to  be  equally  balanced.  Im- 
mediately before  the  vote,  however,  Oolonel  Totting- 
ham  having  rode  post  on  the  ocoasioOy  arrived  in  the  . 
boose,  and^determined  the  question  against  govern- 
ment. ^3 

The  behaviour  of  LordtCbesterfield,  who  was  made  Excetlent 
governor  of  Ireland  in  17451  is  highly  extolled,  po  ac- conduct  of 
cpunt  of  bb  moderation,   and  the  £ivoor  he  showed  ^'^  ^het. 
to  the  liberties  of  tlie  people.     As  the  apprehensions  of  ^^'^^'^' 
government  were  then  very  considerable,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Scotland,  his  lordship 
was  advised  to  augment  the  military  force  of  Ireland 
by  4000  man.     Instead  of  this,  however,  he  sent  foor 


try  to  lay  before  bis  majesty  the  ill  consequences  of  battalions  to  the  duke  ef  Cumberland,  and  encouraged 
Wood*s  patent,  and  that  it  was  lik<]y  to  be  attended  tbe  volunteer  associations  which  formed  in  different 
^ith  a  diminution  of  therovonne  nod  the  roio  of  tndt.    parts  for  die  defe^ccof  their  country.  These  hntulions 
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liciAMil.  1)6  replaced  by  Additional  companiei  to  the  regiments 
already  on  the  establishment ;  by  wbicb  means  he  saved 
a  considerable  expence  to  the  nation,  without  augment- 
ing the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  supplies  asked 
by  him  were  small,  and  raised  in  the  most  easy  and 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  economy.  ~  There 
was  even  a  saving  which  he  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
public.  It  bad  been  a  custom  with  many  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governors of  Ireland  to  bestow  reversionary 
grants,  in  order  to  purchase  the  assistance  of  friends  in 
support  of  their  measures.  Lord  Chesterfield,  howevery 
being  convinced  that  this  practice  was  prejudicial  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  ppt  a  stop  to  it }  but  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  his  administration  was,  the 
humanity  with  which  be  treated  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Before  his  arrival,  the  Romish  chapels  in  Dub- 
lin had  been  shut  up ;  their  priests  were  command- 
1-^  uf^r""*"  ed  by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom  j  and  such 
a  0  ict.  ^^  disobeyed  bad  been  subjected  to  imprisonment  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  convin- 
ced that  the  affection  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
usage,  permitted  them  to  exercise  their  religion  with- 
out disturbance.  The  accusations  brought  against 
them  of  forming  plots  against  government  were  disre- 
garded }  and  so  much  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
ness in  this  respect  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  administration,  the  nation- 
al tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  small- 
est internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  island,  his 
bust  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chesterfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  spring 
of  1746,  the  island  continued  to  be  governed  by  lords 
justices  until  the  13th  of  September,  when  William 
earl  of  Harrington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord- 
lieutenant.  A  contest  in  the  election  of  representa- 
tives for  the  city  of  Dublin  this  year  called  forth  the 
^i  abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  so  much  celebrated  for 
Aecoiiat  of  his  patriotic  virtues.  Having  some  years  before  been 
Mr  Lueai  admitted  a  member  of  the  common  council,  he  re- 
b^*t'd'*"  solved  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 
triot!  ^*"  ''**  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  this  city- corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  of  others,  bad  been  changed  by  autho- 
rity derived  from  an  act  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  j 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choOKing  the  city  magistrates. 
This  was  now  vested  in  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  which 
being  subject  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy- cooncil,  was  consequently  de- 
pendent on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loodly 
of  the  injury ;  but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
set  himself  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  justified  by  law,  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  ?'  Having  satisfied  himself,  by 
searching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  well  founded,  he  published  his  disco- 
veries, explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  resalting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  steps  for  obtaining  redress. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  a  contest  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  lasted  two  years.  The 
former  struggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  lost  privileges ; 
but  the  exertions  of  Lucas  in  every  stage  of  tbe  dii* 
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pnte  had  rendered  him  toretpeetable  amobg  biseonn*  trcleni). 
trymen,  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Somerville  he  '  ^  ~~ 
was  encouraged  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  a 
Beat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to 
his  wishes,  he  was  elected  accordingly  ^  and  distingniith- 
ed  himself  not  only  by  the  boldness  and  energy  of  hit 
speeches,  but  more  especially  by  a  number  of  addressea 
to  his  countrymen.  In  some  of  these  he  particularly 
considered  the  several  branches  of  the  constitution,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  British  legisla- 
tore.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldness,  determi- 
ned to  crush  him  by  the  hand  of  power  $  for  which 
reason  the  most  qbnoxioos  paragraphs  were  extracted 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundatioa  of  a  charge 
before  parliament*  The  commons  voted  him  an  ene- 
my to  his  country ;  and  addressed  the  lord-lieutenant 
for  -an  order  to  prosecute  him  by  the  attomey-geaeraL 
The  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
screen  him  from  ministerial  vengeance :  he  was  driven 
from  Ireland  ;  but  having  spent  some  years  in  banish* 
roent,  he  was  once  more  enabled,  throagh  the  excr 
tions  of  his  friends,  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  elected,  he  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  by  the  same  virtuous  prin- 
ciples for  which  be  bad  been  from  the  beginning, so 
remarkable,  and  died  with  the  character  which  he  had 
preserved  through  life,  of  the  incorruptible  Lucas.  ^  ^ 

lo  the  year  17539  a  remarkable  contest  took  place  Bispntt 
betwixt  government  and  the  Irish  parliament  relative  ^^h  go- 
to previous  consent.  As  the  taxes  for  defraying  state  ^'*'''*^^ 
expences  are  imposed  by  the  representatives  of  tbcp^i^i^'' 
people,  it  thence  naturally  follows,  that  they  have  acoaicat 
right  to  superintend  the  expenditure  of  them  \  and  by 
an  inspection  of  the  joumals  of  the  honse  of  commoosi 
it  appeared,  that  from  the  year  1 69a  they  had  exer- 
cised a  right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
accounts.  When  any  sorplos  remained  in  the  trea&ory, 
it  was  also  cnstoraary  to  dispose  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  17499  however,  a 
considerable  snm  having  remained  in  the  treasury,  the 
disposal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  object  of 
ministry.  In  .17519  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  lord- lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorset,  that  his 
majesty  would  graciously  consent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  such  part  of  the  money  as  then  remained 
in  the  treasury  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  As  this  implied  a  right  inherent 
in  his  majesty  to  dispooe  of  the  money  as  be  thought 
proper,  the  proposal  was  accounted  an  invasion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  boose  of  commons.  No  notice  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  directions  given  by  Dorset,*  but 
the  bill  was  sent  over  to  England  as  usual  without  any 
notice  taken  of  bis  majesty*8  consent.  In  England, 
however,  this  very  material  alteration  waa  madp,  and 
their  word  conserU  introdnced  into  it.  The  commons  at 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  such  an  essential 
alteration  \  but  next  year,  on  its  being  repeated,  tha 
bill  was  rejected.  Government  were  now  at  the  otsiost 
pains  to  defend  the  meaanre  they  had  adopted,  and 
pamphlets  were  published  in  which  it  was  justified  on 
various  grounds*  The  event  at  last,  however,  was, 
that  his  majesty  bt  letter  took  the  money  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  dispute  out  of  the  treasury.  14 

In  the  year  1760  Ireland  sustained  an  iaconsideraUe  tn***^  ^' 
bosUlo  invasion^  the  first  that  bad  been  experienced  inj^^^'' 
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Irclfind.  th«  kiagdom  for  79  yaafit  Tha  armament  consisted 
oriffinaliy  of  fite  ships ;  one  of  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two  of  24  }  having  on  board  1270  land  forces. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Tborot, 
whose  repotationy  as  captain  of  a  privateer,  bad  advan- 
ced him  to  this  dignity.  The  squadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  adverse  winds  to  Gotten  burgh  ^  where  hav- 
ing continued  a  few  days,  they  set  sail  for  the  place  of 
their  destination.  On  their  arrival  at  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  obliged  to  shelter  themselves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a  violent  storm  which  again  overtook  thom. 
The  wind,  however,  having  shifted,  and  continuing  to 
blow  tempestuously,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  to 
sea.  Two  of  the  ships  were  thus  separated  from  the 
rest  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  returned  to 
France ;  but  the  remaining  three  directed  their  course 
to  the  island  of  Islay,  where  they  anchored ;  and  hav- 
ing repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  supply  of  provi* 
tions,  and  thence  sailed  to  Garrickfergos. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to.  the  small 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
post  on  a  rising  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  skirmish  ensued 
)>etwixt  this  party  and  Thurot's  men,  until  the  former, 
having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  town.  Having  in  vain  attenspted  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  possession  of  it,  the 
British  troops  shut  themselves  up  in  the  castle,  where 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  having  kill- 
ed about  lOO  of  their  enemies,  with  the  loss  of  only 
three  on  their  own  part.  The  French  having  plunder- 
ed the  town,  set  sail  on  the  26th  of  February ;  and 
three  days  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot,  Tbu* 
rot  himself  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  Ireland  first 
^^^^^^^>te  began  to  be  disturbed  by  a  banditti  who  styled  them- 
selves WTute  Boyf  ;  and  as  these  were  generally  of  the 
Romish  persuasion,  the  prejudices  against  that  sect 
broke  forth  in  the  usual  manner.     A  plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  against  government  \  French  and 
Spanish  emissaries  to  have  been  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  actually  to  be  employed  to  assist  in  carrying  it  in^ 
to  execation.     The  real  cause  of  this  commotion,  how- 
ever, was  as  follows:    About  the  year  1739  the  mur- 
rain broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstein,  from  whence  it  soon  after  spread  through 
the  oilier  parts  of  Germany.   From  Germany  it  readb- 
cd  Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a  nnmber 
of  years.    The  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  against 
the  Papists  about  this  time  encouraged  the  natives  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  to  turn  their  thoagbts  towards 
nffricolture,  and  the  poor  began  to  enjoy  the  necessa- 
riet  of  life  in  a  comfortable  manner.    A  foreign  de- 
mand for  beef  and  batter,  however,  having  become  nn* 
commonly  great,  by  reason  of  the  cattle  distemper  jnst 
mentioned,  gronnd  appropriated   to  giaxing  became 
nsore  valuable  than  that  employed  in  tillage.      The 
•ottara  were  everywhere  dispossessed  of  their  little  pos- 
seMioos,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolisers  who 
conid  aBbrd  a  higher  rent.      Whole  bairooies  were 
■o«  laid  open  to  pasturage,  while  Uie  former  inhabi« 
tants  were  driven  desperate  by  want  of  subsistence. 
Nnmbera  of  tbem  fled  to  the  large  cities,  or  emigrated 
to  foreign  conntiieS|  while  those  who  remwiiid  took 
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small  spots  of  land,  aboat  an  acre  eaofa,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  where  they  endeavoured  if  possible  to  pro- 
cure tha  means  of  protracting  a  miserable  existence  for 
themselves  and  families.  For  some  time  these  poor 
creatures  were  allowed  by  the  more  humane  landlords 
the  liberty  of  commonage  ;  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  despite  of  justice  and  a  positive  agree- 
ment \  at  the  same  time,  the  payment  of  tythes,  and 
the  low  price  of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  dtstresset 
of  the  unhappy  suflkrers  beyond  measure. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me* 
thods  were  pursued  in  expectation  of  redress.  The 
people,  covered  with  white  shirts,  assembled  in  parties 
at  night,  turned  op  the  ground,  destroyed  bullocks, 
levelled  the  inclosurcs  of  the  commons,  and  committed 
other  acts  of  violence.  These  unavailing  eflforts  were 
construed  into  a  plot  against  the  government  j  num- 
bers of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  some  of  tbem 
condemned  and  executed.  In  different  places  these 
nnbappv  wretohes,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jects of  compassion,  were  proseenled  with  the  ntmoit 
severity.  Judge  Aston,  however,  who  was  tent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  with  such  hnnmnity  aa 
did  him  the  highest  honour.  A  most  extraordinary 
and  affecting  instance  of  this  was,  that  on  his  return 
from  Dublin,  for  above  ten  miles  from  Clonmell,  both 
sides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children ;  who,  as  be  passed  along,  kneeled  down  and 
implored  the  blessing  of  heaven  open  him  as  their  guar- 
dian and  protector. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  White  Boys 
contintied,  notwithstanding  that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebellion  was  still  kept  up }  and, 
without  the  smallest  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  fim 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
it,  insomuch  that  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  injury.  The 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  governor  iu  176^,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  brethren,  protesting  their  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  government  \  but  no  effectual  step  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances. 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White  or  tiiaOmk 
Boys,  a  similar  commotion  arose  in  Ulster  ;  which,  B«|i. 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  different  cause,  and 
was  of  much  shorter  duration.  By  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  making  and  repairing  6f  highways  in  Ire- 
land was  formerly  a  grievous  oppression  on  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  An  housekeeper  who  had  no  horse 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  six  days  in  the  year  y  and 
if  he  bad  a  horse,  the  labour  of  both  was  ref  uind  for 
the  same  space  of  time.  Besides  this  oppression,  the 
poor  oomplained  that  they  were  frequently  obli|;ed  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
and  whicb  were  of  no  service  to  the  public.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  ^ievanoes  of  which  the  insurgents  at 
this  time  oompbuned :  the  tylhes  exacted  by  tlm  clergy 
were  said  to  be  unreasonable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  was 
more  than  they  could  bean  In  1763,  therefore,  being 
esasponated  by  a  rond  proposed  to  be  made  through 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  inhabitants  roost 
immediately  affiscted  by  it  rose  in  a  body,  and  decla- 
red 
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mi  tkmt  'they  wmAi  nake  mo  wore  Ugbmiyft  ef  Um 
kM.  At  A  iMFk  of  dtttinciion,  tfaey  w«m  mik- 
lirandiet  tn  their  hatt,  fitmi  wiikh  ctrcamttaBoe  they 
calledtheineel  vet  Omk-iofs,  Tim  OBinber  of  their  pov* 
tJXM8  eooa  iDcnAsei^  «diI  the  ionrrectioB  become  go- 
tterol  through  the  coaotieo  of  Armogh,  Tyrone^  Der- 
tjf  oad  Fermanagh.  In  o  Inr  tieeks,  however,  thcjr 
were  ihpkvitd  ^  fartiee  of  the  military  j  ui4  the 
Ifublie  tranquillity  was  restored  with  the  le«i^  of  only 
two  or  three  Uvea.  The  road-a€ft«  which  had  heea  ao 
justly  found  fault  wttb;  wot  repealed  nest  aeMioa  |  and 
it  WM  detenniaed,  that  for  the  future  the  roads  should 
he  made  and  repaii^  by  a  tax  to  be  eqnally  atieesed 
«a  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Besides  thoBOi  asnolher  set  of  iosargeots  called  SteeU 
$tteMioy«.  jhy«  Mon  made  their  appearaDoe,  on  the  following  ao- 
cooat.  The  estate,  of  an  absentee  nobleman  happen- 
ing to  be  oat  of  lease,  he  proposedi  instead  of  an  addir 
tional  rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  those,  who  at  that  time  possessed  hts  lands,  wero 
vnable  to  comply  with  his  terms  ^  while  others  who 
could  affiwd  to  do  so,  insisted  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
«he  immediate  tenants  than  they  were  able  to  paj. 
irhe  nsval  cmisoqnenoe  of  this  kind  of  oppression  in* 
•laatiy  look  place.  Numbers  being  disposseseed  and 
-thrown  destitule,  were  forced  into  «cts  of  outrage  simi- 
lar to  those  already  mentioned.  One  of  these  charged 
with  felony  was  carried  to  Belfast,  in  order  to  be  com- 
oiitted  to  the  coonty  gaol  \  but  his  associates,  provoked 
by  the  usage  they  bad  received,  determined  to  relievo 
Imn.  The  design  was  eageriy  entered  into  by  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country  i  and  several  thousands, 
having  provided  themselves  with  offensive  weapons,  pro- 
needed  to  Belfast  in  order  to  rescoe  the  paisoner.  To 
prevent  -this,  be  was  removed  to  the  barracks  and  pat 
nnder  the  guard  of  a  party  of  soldiers  quartihied  there  3 
but  the  Steel-hoys  pressed  forward  with  a  determin»- 
tion  to  accomplish  their  pnipose  by  force,  and  some 
shots  were  actually  exchanged  between  them  and  (ha 
soldiers.  The  consequences  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  bad  it  not  been  for  a  physician  of  highly 
respectable  character,  who  interposed  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  those  concerned  to  set  the  prip 
sooer  at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
quelled.  The  number  of  insurgents  daily  iooreased, 
and  the  violences  committed  by  them  were  much  greater 
than  these  of  the  otiier  two  parties.  Some  wore  ta- 
ken and  tried  at  Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  snpposed  that  the  fear  of  popular  resentment 
had  inibeneed  the  judges  y  for  ^htoh  reason  an  act 
was  passed,  enjoining  the  trials  of  such  prisoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  counties  different  from  those 
vrhera  the  crimes  were  >commitled.  This  breach  of 
a  fondamental  law  of  the  constitution  gave  such  of- 
fence, that  though  several  of  the  SteeUboys  were  af> 
tcrwards  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin, no  jory  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obaoxioos 
law  was  therefore  repealed;  after  which  soaMofthc 
insurgents,  being  tried  in  their  respective  eoonties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commetionB 
were  extingoished  )  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to 
remove  the  cause,  the  continued  distresses  of  the  people 
drove  many  thousands  of  them  into  Ameriaa  10  «  very 
lew  years. 

In  tlie  mean  time  a  very  mateital  nltoration  had4a« 
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fccn  place  in  thn  censtitntiea  of  the  kingdom,  with    Ireland. 
XKpai  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.    At  an  early  ii     ^   ■■> 
period  these  had  continued  only  for  a  year ;  but  afUsr- 
wards  they  were  proloaged  until  the  death  of  a  sovv- 
«eigo,  unless  ha  chose  to  dissoivo  it  sooner  by  an  ex* 
crtaoa  of  his  prerogative.      Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  election,  the  comflMDers  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people  aad  under 
the  influence  m  the  crown ;  and  govermnont  soon  avaiU     - 
ed  itself  of  this  power  tn  bribe  a  asajerity  to  serve  its 
own  purposes.      Varioos  methods  were  thought  of  to 
remedy  this  evil ;  but  aU  proved  inefiectual  until  the 
year  1768,  when,  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Towttshend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land, by  which  it  wiw  enacted,  that  the  Irish  pariiai. 
meats  thencefeith  should  be  held  every  seven  years.       68 
It  was  retmmed  with  die  addition  of  one  year;  and ^^eriiamcKi 
•ver  since  the  parliasseats  of  this  country  have  been  ^^j^^**^^ 
octennial.  ^  Doring  this  eession^  an  attempt  was  nmde  JJ^jJ^' 
by  the  Britbh  ininistry  to  infriuffe  the  rights-of  the       69 
house  of  comnmns  in  a  very  matenal  point.    A  aoncyp  Aa  EagUsh 
hill,    whidi  had  not  originated  in  Irehind,  was  jent"***^-^' 
aver  from  Briuin,  hot  was  rejected  in  a  spirited  maa-'*^*^^^' 
jMr.    Its  rejection  gave  great  offeooe  to  the  lotd- 
tientenant,   who  sepealadly  pnregDod  them  till  the 
year  1771. 

The  afiairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards 
that  crisis  which  effected  the  late  renmrkable  mvoIu- 
tion  in  favonr  of  the  Ubertiea  of  the  people.      The 
paming  of  the  octennial  bill  bad  dimtaished,  but  not 
taken  away,  the  iafiuence  of  the  crowa  ;  and  the  situa* 
lion  of  affairs  between  Britain  and  America  had  inclined 
ministiy  to  make  the  most  of  this  influence  they  could. 
In   X773  Lord  Harcoort,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Irelaad,  exested  himself  so  powarfolly  in'  favonr  of 
ndounistration,  that  the  voice  of  oppesition  in  parlia-       ., 
ment  was  almost  entirely  silenced.     The  difficohtea,  I)Utr««&ed 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured  began  "^^tc  of  Irc- 
now  to  be  so  severely  felt,  that  aa  address  on  the  subjeot  [*'!*'  ^^ 
was  presented  by  the  commons  to  his  excellency.    InJ^]^,",^. 
this  they  told  him,  that  thev  hoped  he  would  lay  before  nmat. 
the  king  the  state  of  Ireland,  restricted  in  its  coa»- 
flMcce  from  the  short-siffhted  policy  of  foromr  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivab,   if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain* 
Theee  hardships,  they  said,  were  not  only  impolitic, 
hot  unjust;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly ,  that 
they  expected  to  be  reetored  to  some,   if  not  to  all 
their  rights,  which  alone  could  justify  them  to  their 
constituents  for  laying  upon   them  so  many  burdens 
during  the, course  of  this  session. 

This  repreeeotatioa   to   the   lord-lientenaat  produ« 
«ed  no  effisot ;  and  Ireland  for  some  years  longer  con- 
-tinoed  to  groan   under  the  burden  of  intolerable  re- 
atriotions.    Theee  bad  principaliy  taken  pkce  in  the        ., 
reign  of  Charles  II.    At  this  time  it  was  enacted,  that  Aeconst  o( 
beef  or  live  cattle  sbonld  not  be  exported  to  England  ;  th«  rastric- 
neither  were   the  commodities    of  Ireland   to  be  ex-  ^i?"'  ^""^ 
potted  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American  goods  ^"^ 
to  be  Jmponed  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without  £rst  na- 
loading  them  in  some  part'of  England  or  Wales.     All 
•trade  with  Asia  was  excluded  hif  charters  granted  to 
•pastianlar  companies;    and  restrictions  were  impos^il 
npon  almost  every  valnable  article  of  commerce  sent  to 
4be  dtflknent  ports  of  Europe.    Towaids  the  end  af 
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Ir«l«iid.    Kiftg  Wt1K«in*8  re}|ii  m  AV«o1tJt6  pfnAihitimi  wm  Imicl 
'     I  ^1    ■■»  onr  tbe  €ic-|»ortfttioa  df  Irfcilr  wool;  This  restriction  provc4 
ditadvaDtageoot  not  Mf  to  Iriiltad,  bdt  to  Great  Bri- 
taia  iM^rwilf.    TiNrFraifcb  were  now  plenttfolly  sop- 
plied  by  sfiraftglniK  witb  Irish  wool ;  and  not  only  eo« 
abM  to  fikmf%  woollen  staffs  'soffieient  for  tbeir  own. 
oonsvmptf  but  eten  to  vie  with  tbe  Britisb  in  foreign 
markets.     Otfaeir  restfiotHMS  conspired  to  augment  the 
national  calamity;  but  that  ti^icfa  was  mostsenMbly 
felt  took  place  in  1 776.     **  There  had  hitherto  (says 
Mr  Crawford)   beM  ejepoHed  annaally  to  America 
*     large  ^oantities  of  Irish  linens ;  this  very  considerablo 
aottree  of  nationtil  advantage  was  now  shut  up,  on* 
der  pretence  of  rendering  it  mora  difficult  for  tbe 
enem?  to  be  soppliied  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ^ 
hot   in   reality,  to  enable   a   few  rapacions  English 
contractors  to  fulfil  tbeir  eilgagenents,  an  embargo, 
which  continued,   was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  expor* 
tation  of  provisions  from  Ireland,'  hy  an  uncohstitu^ 
tional  stretch  of  prerogative.     Remittances  to  Eng-^ 
land,  on  various  accounts,   particularly  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  forces  abroad,   wei^  more  than  nsaally 
considerable.      Thele   imttvfedUte  caoies   being  com« 
bined   with  those  which  Wen  invariable  and  perma* 
nent,   produced  in   this  country  very  calamitous  ef* 
fects.     Black  cattle  fell  very  considerably  in  their  va- 
lue ;  notwithstanding  that;  customers  could  not  be  bad. 
The  iiriee  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  stiH  greater  pro* 
portion.     Rents  everywhere  fell }  Mr,  in  many  places, 
was  it  possible  to  collect  them.     An  ouiversal  stagna- 
tion of  business  ensued.     Credit  was  very  materially 
injured.     Farmers  weftf  plretfS^d  by  extreme  necessity, 
and  manr  of  them  failed;    Numbers  of  manufacturers 
were  reduced  to  extreme  necessity^  and  would  have 
perished,  had  they  not  been,  supported  by  public  cha- 
rity.   Those  of  every  fank  and  condition  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  calamity  bf  the  times.      Had  the  state 
of  the  ex^equer  permitted,  grants  might  have  been 
made  to  promote  industry,  and  to  alleviate  tbe  national 
distress}  but  it  was  exhausted  to  a  very  uncommon 
degree.     Almost  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fail- 
ed.    From  want  of  money  th«  militia  law  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution.      We  could  not  pay  our 
forces  abroad ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  those  at  home, 
there   was  a  necessity  for  borrowing  50,000!.  from 
England.     The  money  which  parliament  was  forced 
to  raise,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
terest.  England,  in  its  present  state,  was  affected  with 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  our  a&irs  were  re- 
duced.    Individuals  there,  who  had  estates  in  Ireland, 
were  sharers  of  the  common  calamity  ;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  British  parliament  was  turned 
to  our  situation,  who  had  even  no  personal  interest  io 
y^       this  countrv.** 
ruk  affkiri     While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  situation.  Earl 
aken  hito  Nugent,  in  tbe  year  1778,  undeftoolc  the  cause  of  the 
.•■•^^l"-  Irish,  by  moving  in  parliament,  thattbeir  affairs  should 
WtiSaaf.*^  taken   into   consideration   by  a  committee  of  tbe 
'whole  house.      This   motion   being  agreed  to  almost 
dnanimously,  it  was  followed  by  several  others^  viz. 
That  the  Iri^h  might  be  permitted  to  export  directly 
to  the  Britisfr  plantations,  or  to  the  settleaMuts  eti 
the  coasts  Of  Africa,  all  goods  being  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  ktiigdom,  exeispting  only  wool,  or 
woollen  manufaettttes,  6c6.    Tbat^rgdodsi  heiigtim 
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produce  of  any  of  the  British  plantations,  or  of  the  Irtlaad. 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted, 
be  allowed,  to  be  imported  directly  from  Ireland  to  all 
places^  Britain  excepted.  That  cotton  yarn,  the  ma- 
nufacture^ of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  iMported  into 
Great  Britaio*  ^That  glass  manufactured  io  Ireland  be 
permit^ted  to  be  exported  to  all  places,  Britain  except- 
ed.—With  -respect  to  the  Irish  sail  cloth  and  cordage, 
it  was  moved,  tlmt  they  should  have  the  same  privilege 
as  for  tlie  cotton  yam*  .  ^ . 

These  motions  having  passed  unanimously,  bills  forPctiuoar 
the  relief  of  Ireland  i^ere  framed  upon  them  according- M^*^  tbe 
ly.      Thfe  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  £ng->^?!PV'^ 
land,  however,   now  took  the   alarm,   and   petitions'*'* 
against  the  Irish  indulgence  were  brought  forward  from 
mi^iy  different  quarters,  and  numbers  instructed  to  op- 
pose it.    In  consequcDce  of  this  a  warm  contest  took 
place  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bilU.    Mr  3urke 
supported  them  with  all  the  strength  of  bis  eloquence  -y 
and  as  the  minister  seemed  to  dvour  thrm,  they  were 
committed ;  though  the  violent  opposition  to  them  still 
continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends  at  that 
time  to  desert  their  cause.  74 ., 

Though  the  efforts  of  those  who  favoured  the  cause  ^c^  ^^ 
of  Ireland   thus  proved  unsuccessful  for  the  present,  J*"*^^ 
they  renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  Christmas  |l[^7ri^ 
vacation.     They  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  all 
claims  from  justice  and  humanity,  the  relief  of  Ireland 
was  enforoed  by  necessity.     The  trade  with  British 
America  was  n0w  lost  for  ever  $  and  it  was  indispensably  • 
requisite  to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in 
one  common  interest  and  affection.     Ireland  had  hi- 
therto been  passive  ;  bat  there  was  danger  that,  by 
driving  her  to  extremities,  she  would  can  off  the  joke 
altogether;  or,.even  if  this  should  not  happen,  the  ty- 
ranny of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage  }  as,  oa 
the  event  of  a  peace,  the  people  would  desert  a  country 
in  which  they  had  experienced  such  oppression,  and  emi- 
grate to  America,  where  thev  had  a  greater  prospect 
of  liberty.    On  the  other  band,  they  insisted,  that  very 
considerable  advantages  must  ensue  to  Britain  by  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland  ;  and  every  benefit  extended  ' 
to  that  contotry  would  be  returned  with  accumulated 
interest.  The  business  was  at  last  summed  up  in  a  mo- 
tion made  by  Lord  Newbaven,  in  February  1769,  that 
liberty  should  be  granted  to  the  Irish  to  import  sugars       ^5 
from  the  West  Indies.  .   This  was  carried}  but  tbsNswpsift- 
merchanta  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester  having  peti-^*"* 
tinned  against  it,  it  was  again  lost  tbrougli  the  interftNy^** 
rence  of  the  minister,  who  now  exerted  his  influence 
against  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared  fn  favour 
cu     Various  other  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  ef- 
fect the  intended  purpose  }  but  nothing  more  could  be 
obtainod  than  a  kind  of  compromise,  by  which  Lord  • 
Gowtr  pledged   himself,  as  far  as.  he  could  answer 
for  the  conduct  of  others,  that,  during  the  recess, 
some  plan   should  be  fallen  upon  lor  accommodating 
tbe  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties. 

In  the  mean  time  the  aOitira  <»f  this;  country  hastened  * 
to  a  crisis;  which  forced  the  British  ministry  to  give 
that  relief  so  long  solicited,  and  which  they  so  often  < 
promised  without/ any  intention  of  < performing  their 
promises.    As  Jong  aa.tbeaifiMffs,ef  the.  country  were    • 
imddr  honsideratioa  of  the  British  parliament,  the  in- 
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habitints  prcservecl  tome  clrgree  of  patience  \  but 
Mrhen  they  found  themflelvcs  deserted  by  the  mioister, 
ibeir  discontent  was  inflamed  beyond  measure*  The 
lawf  be  had  passed  in  their  favour,  viz.  an  allowance 
to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  hemp,  were  considered  as  mockery  instead  of  relief, 
and  it  was  now  resolved  to  take  such  measures  as  should 
eflectoally  convince  the  ministry  that  it  was  not  their 
interest  to  tyrannize  any  longer.  With  this  view,  asso- 
crations  against  the  importation  of  British  commodities, 
which  had  been  entered  into  in  some  places  before,  now 
became  universal  throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  such 
as  presomed  to  oppase  the  voice  of  the  people  in  this 
respect,  had  the  mortification  to  find  themselves  ex* 
posed  to  public  obloquy  and  contempt  on  that  ac- 
count. Thus  the  Irish  manufactures  began  to  re- 
vive;  and  the  people  of  Britain  found  themselves 
obliged  seriously  to  take  into  consideration  the  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  very 
necessary  to  their  own  interest.  To  this  also  they  were 
still  more  seriously  disposed  by  the  military  associations, 
which  had  taken  place  some  time  before,  and  now 
assumed  a  most  formidable  appearance.  These  at  first 
were  formed  by  accidental  causes.  The  situation  of 
Britain,  for  some  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effec- 
tual method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
Its  coasts  had  been  insulted,  and  the  trading  ships 
taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers ;  nor  waa 
it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invasion  might  soon  follow. 
'*  The  minister  (says  Mr  Crawford)  told  us,  that  the 
•ttuatton  of  Britain  was  such  as  rendered  her  incapable 
of  protecting  us.  The  weakness  of  government,  from 
Ibe  foHowing  circumstance,  ^as  strikingly  obvious. 
The  mayor  t>f  Belfast  having  transmitted  a  memorial 
to  the  lord-lieutenant,  setting  forth  the  unprotected 
fltate  of  the  coast,  and  requesting  a  body  of  the  military 
for  its  defence,  received  for  answer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  other  assistance  than  half  a  troop 
of  dismounted  horse  and  half  a  company  of  invalids.*' 
In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  associated  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence ;  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  a  few  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  chose 
their  own  officers,  purchased  their  own  uniforms  and 
arms,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  persona  properly  qua- 
lified, assembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  Their  rpspectable  ap- 
pearance, and  the  zeal  they  showed  in  the  «ervice  of 
their  country,  soon  excited  curiosity  and  attracted 
respect.  Their  number  increased  every  day ;  and  peo- 
ple of  the  first  consequence  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
against  whom  they  mijrht  exercise  their  military  prowess, 
these  patriotic  bands  soon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  a  deliverance  from  domestic  oppression.  No 
•sooner  was  this  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave  new 
vrgotir  to  the  spirit  of  volunteering ;  insomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  1778,  the  military  associations  were 
thought  to  amooDt  at  least  to  36,000  men.  But, 
while  thus  formidable  from  their  uombers,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a  restitution  of  their 
fights  from  the  British  ministry,  they  professed  the 
utmost  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  king}  and  with  re- 
gard to  sobriety  and  decent  demeanor,  they  were  not 
on^  uuexceptionaUe,  but  exemplary.    Instead  of  ex* 


citing  disorders  tbemielvef,  they  restrained  every  kind   irclMiiJ. 
df  irregularity,  and  exerted  thenuielvea  with  unanimity ' 
and  vigour  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  such  a  body  of  armed  men,  acting  withoat  anj 
command  or  support  from  government,  shonld  be  an 
object  of  apprehension  to  ministry,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.     In  the  infancy  of  their  associations,  indeed, 
they  might  have  been  suppressed  ^  hot  matters  had  been 
suffered  to  proceed  too  far ;  and,  as  they  stood  at  pre- 
sent, all  resistance  was  vain.     As  the  volunteers  could 
not  be  controuled,  tome  attempts  were  made  to  bring       se 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  :  but  this  being  The/ are 
found  impossible,  ministry  thought  proper  to  treat  them*°.n^^ 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence  >  and,  accordingly,  7*^^ 
orders  were  issued  for  supplying  them  with  1 6,000 aLur 
stand  of  arms.  ^\ 

The  Irish  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  apiritThe  parita. 
of  tbe  nation,  and  pressed  by  the  difficulties  arising '''^*^  *^' 
from  tbe  diminished  value  of  their  estates,  resolved  to^^A^* 
exert  themselves  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  order  t0(tlicf. 
procure  relief  to  their  country.     At  their  meeting  in 
October  1779,  an  address  to  his  majesty  was  drawn 
up;  in  which  it  was  expressly  declared,  that  '*  it  was 
not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone, 
that  Ireland  was   now  to  be   saved   from   impending 
ruin.**     When  this  address  was  carried  up  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  slreeta  of  Dublin  ivere  lined  with  vo- 
lunteers,  commanded    by   the   duke   of  Leinster,   in 
their  arms    and    uniform.      But,   though  a  general 
expectation  of' relief  was   now  diffused,   an    anxious 
fear  of  disappointment  still  continued.    '  If  the  usual 
supply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  distresses  continuing  for  ^M  that  time  }  and  after  it 
wa<i  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put 
a  stop  to  the  expected  relief  altogetherr    The  people, 
however,  were  not   now  to  be  trifled  with.      As  the 
court  party  showed  an  aversion  to  comply  with  the  po-       9, 
pular   measures,  a  mob  rose  in  Dublin,  who,  among  Riot  in 
other  acts  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  house  of  the  Dublin, 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmost  to  compel  the 
members'  to  promise  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.     When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de- 
bated, some  espoused  the  popular  side  from  principle, 
others  from  necessity  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  a  majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  it.   A  short  money-bill  was  passed 
and  transmitted  to  England }  where,  though  very  mor- 
tifying to  tbe  minister*  it  passed  also.  \  g. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  British  parliament  in  Decern- Aflkkt  of 
ber,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  first  taken  intoconside-Ir^I"^^ 
ration  in  the  house  of  peers.    The  necessity  of  granting  "^'^'f^^' 
relief  to  that  kingdom  was  strongly  set  forth  by  thejjf/gritilih 
lord  who  introduced  them.     He  said,  ihe  Irish,  now  parixamcat 
conticious  of  possessing  a  force  and   consequence    to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers,  had  resolved 
to  apply  it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  which  tbe  na!- 
tion,  by  thiv  spirited  exertion,  now  showed  themselves 
worthy.     Had  they  for  some  time  before  been  grati- 
fied in  lesser  matters,  they  would  now  have  received 
with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as  affairs  stood  at 
present,  consider  only  as  a  matter  of  right.     He  then 
moved  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  his  majesty's  ministera 
for  their  neglect  of  Ireland.      This   motion  was  re- 
jected ;  but  Earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deserted  the 
cause  of  ministry,  declared,  that  there  did  not  exist  in 
his  miud  a  single  doubt  that  the  vote  of  censure  was 
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I«c!aiid.    not  well  foumled.     He  added,  in  hU  own  vindication, 
that  early  in  the  summer  he  hud  promised  that  relief, 
should  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing 
in  hi4  power  to  keep  bis  word}  but  that  all  bis  efforts 
bad  proved  fruitless. 

In  the  bouse  of  commons  the  minister  found  himself 
so  hard  pressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority,  and 
the  short  money-hill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  declare,  that  in  less  thau  a  week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  bouse  to  take  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  consideration.  On  the  I3tb  of 
December  be  accordingly  brought  forward  bis  proposi- 
iahiirourof^*^'*®  ^^  favour  of  this  kingdom.  The  design  of  these 
tlie  kioo^-  wa^  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
doa.  Irish  manufactures  made  of  wool  or  wool  flocks  j  to  re- 

peal as  much  of  the  act  of  19th  Geo.  IL  as  prpbibited 
the  importation  of  glass  into  Ireland,  except  of  British 
,  manufacture,  or  the  exportation  of  glass  from  Ireland  j 
and  to  permit  the  Irish  to  export  and  import  commodi- 
ties to  and  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  British  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa,  subject  to  sncb  regola- 
tions  and  restrictions  as  should  be  imposed  by  the  Irish 
€5         parliament. 
Hisobser-        Qn  these  propositions  his  lordship  made  several  re- 

on'SwiiL^'  '"*^^*  ^y  ^•y  ®^  explanation.  One  object  of  them,  he 
said,  was  to  restore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export  and  wool- 
len manufacture.  In  1692,  from  jealousy  or  some  other 
motive,  an  address  had  been  presented  by  the  English 
'parliament,  recommending  a  kiud  of  compact  between 
the  two  kingdoms  j  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  Hug- 
land  should  enjoy  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  Ireland 
the  linen,  exclusively.  But  notwithstanding  this  agree- 
ment, it  was  certain,  that  England  carried  on  the  linen 
manufacture  to  as  great  extent  as  Ireland,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  former  retained  the  monopoly  of  wool- 
lens. The  first  step  taken,  in  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, was  to  lay  a  heavy  duty,  equal  to  a  prohibition, 
upon  all  wool  and  woollens  exported  \  and  when  this 
act,  which  was  but  a  temporary  one  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, expired,  the  English  parliament  passed  a  similar 
one,  and  made  it  perpetual ;  by  means  of  which  and 
some  others  a  total  end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  his  lordship  ob- 
served, that,  upon  an  average  of  the  six  years  from 
1766  to  1772^  the  export  to  Ireland  was  somewhat 
more  than  two  millions ;  and,  in  the  succeediag  six 
years,  from  1772  to  1778,  about  as  much  more  :  near« 
ly  one-half  being  British  manufacture  and  produce  ^  the 
other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  this  country  Was 
tlie  medium  of  conveyance.  The  native  prodace,  on  an 
average,  was  somewhat  more  than  900,000!.  but  of  this 
only  200,oooI.  were  woollens.  The  woollen  raanofao- 
tnre  of  Ireland  therefore-  would  long  continue  in  a  state 
of  infancy  j  aad  though  cloths  had  been  manaiaciored 
8u£Scient  for  home  consumption,  yet  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  Ireland  would  rival  Croat  Britain  ait  the 
foreign  markets,  whea,  after  the  expeace  of  land-oac^ 
riage»  freight^  iosorance,  and  factorage,  the  latter  ivas 
able  to  ondenell  Ireland  in  her  own  market  od  the  very 
spot,  even  though  aided  by  the  low  wagei  and  tatfes 
paid  10  the  country* 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordship  observed,  that 
however  Brotperoaa  it  might  appear,  yet  stiU  it  was 
capable  of  great  improvement.    The  idea  of  extend- 
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ing  and  improving  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland 
originated  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  William 
Temple  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  compact  which  had 
been  referred  to.  But  though  this  compact  was  now 
about  to  be  dissolved,  it  was  bis  opinion  that  the  boon- 
ties  on  importing  Irish  linens  ought  not  to  be  discon- 
tinued i  because  it  appeared,  that  the  British  bounties 
had  operated  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  Irish 
manufactures,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sum  ap- 
propriated to  this  purpose  amounted  to  more  than 
13,0001. 

With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  compact  he^ 
twixt  England  and  Ireland,  be  observed^  that,  as  a 
more  liberal  spirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  he  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfectly 
contented.  Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival  Eng- 
land in  the  fine  woollen  fabrics ;  but  allowing  the  Irish 
to  manufacture  their  own  wool,  woold  put  an  end  to 
the  contraband  trade  with  France  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  whatever  was  an  advantage  to  11*6- 
land,  most  sooner  or  later  be  of  singular  advantage  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  proposed  regulations  in  their 
commercial  connections,  the  two  kingdoms  wonid  be 
put  more  upon  an  equality* 

With  regard  to  the  glass  manufacture,  bis  lordship 
likewise  observed,  that  Ireland  bad  been  very  injuri* 
ously  treated.  Before  the  act  of  19th  Geo.  II.  they 
had  begun  to  make  some  progrett  in  the  lower  branch- 
es of  the  glass  manufacture  ^  hot  by  that  not  they  were 
not  only  prevented  from  importing  any  other  glass  than 
what  was  of  British  manufacture,  but  also  from  export-^ 
ing  tlteir  own  glass,  or  potting  it  on  a  horse  or  carriage 
with  a  design  to  be  exported.  This  act  had  been  com^ 
plained  of  in  Ireland  as  a  piece  of  great  injustice,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  proposition  to  remove  that 
grievance. 

With  regard  to  th«  third  propoeition,  his  lordship 
observed,  that  albwing  Ireland  a  free  Irade  to  the 
colonies  must  be  considered  as  a  favour  to  that  king- 
dom. Considering  her  even  a»  an  independent  state, ' 
she  could  set  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourse  with  the 
British  colonies^  By  every  principle  of  jnstiee,  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  custom  of  the  other  Enropean 
powers  who  had  settlements  and  distant  dependencies, 
the  mother  country  had  an  exclosive  right  to  trade 
with,  and  to  forbid  all  othere  from  having  any  mter* 
course  with  them.  Were  not  this  the  case,  what  na- 
tion under  the  Mn  woold  spend  their  hlood  and  trea- 
sore  in  establishing  a  colony,  and  protectiog  and  defend- 
ing it  in  its  infant  state,  if  other  nations  weie  afterwards 
to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  laboor,  ha- 
zard, and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  bad  a 
right  to  restrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  ooleniea, 
his  lordship  declared  himself  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade. 
This  woold  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  aflFording  her 
relief }  it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candoor 
and  sincerity  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he  bed  not  the 
least  doubt  but  it  woold  he  received  as  such  to  Ireland. 
Britain,  however,  ought  not  te  he  a  suffei^  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland  \  hot  this  would  he  the  omc,  sliould 
the  cotony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the  latter,  vritheuf 
aceompaoying  it  with  restrictions  sinrilflar  to  ihoM 
which  were  laid  open  the  British  trade  with  them.  An' 
equal  trade  most  inclode  an  eqoal  share  of  duties  and 
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IrelMid.    taxes ;  and  tliii  was  the  only  proper  groond  on  wbieh 
<—    ¥       *  the  benefits  expected  by  the  Irish   natioo  could   be 

S^  either  granted  or  desired. 
Thef  are  Having  made  some  other  observations  on  the  pro- 
received  prietj  of  these  mfasores,  they  were  regularly  formed 
^^^^^^T^  into  motions,  and  passed  onanimonsly.  In  Ireland 
j^^l^^  ^  tliey  were  received  with  the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude 
by  both  houses  of  parliament.  On  the  SOth  of  De- 
cember the  following  resolutions  were  passed  j  viz. 
That  the  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manufac- 
tures from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially 
tend  to  relieve  its  distresses,  increase  its  wealth,  pro- 
mote its  prosperity,  and  thereby  advance  the  welfare  of 
Britain,  and  the  common  strength,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce of  the  British  empire :  that  a  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  will 
be  productive  of  very  great  commercial  benefits  j  will 
be  a  most  affectionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  distresses  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  majesty^s  brave 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  to  stand  forth  in  support 
of  his  majesty's  perspn  and  government,  and  the  inte- 
rest, the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  British  empire.*' 
The  same  resolutions  were,  next  day,  passed  in  the 
honse  of  peers. 

The  highest  encomiums  were  now  passed  on  Lord 
North.     His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  great  and  noble ;  he  was  styled 
**  the  great  advocate  of  Ireland  ;"  and  it  was  foretold, 
^^uImi*"   *^*^  ^®  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
of  ih?iui-   that  kingdom.     But  while'  these  panegyrics  were  so 
noriiy  in     lavishly  made  on  the  minister,  the  members  in  opposi- 
psriiaaieat  tion,  in  the  British  parliament,  were  spoken  of  in  very 
indifferent  terms.      It  was  said,    that,    while    they 
thought  the  minister  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
siness of  Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  censure  against 
him  for  not  doing  it ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he 
meant  seriously  to  take  their  affairs  into  consideration, 
1^        they  had  then  basely  seceded,  and  wholly  forsaken  the 
They  aie    interest  of  the  kingdom.     These  censures  were  so  loud, 
ekeckcd  by  that  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons  wrote 
a  letter-      a  letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  In  Ireland, 
^"^"bt     r  '^^  ^^'^^  ^^  represented,  that  however  politic  it  might 
thc'Briti^  be  to  compliment  the  minister  on  the  present  occasion, 
home  of     it  was  neither  very  wise  nor  generous  in  the  members 
of  the  Irish  parliament  to  be  so  ready  in  bestowing  in- 
vectives against  their  old  friends  in  England.  With  re- 
gard to  the  minister,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was 
driven  to  it  by  the  measures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his 
conduct  bad  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and 
indecisive.     The  minority  had  been  justly  incensed 
against  him  for  having  so  grossly  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  nation  and  the  dignity  of  parliament  as  to  re- 
fuse any  substantial  relief  to  the  Irish,  until  their  own 
exertioils  had  made  it  appear  that  every  thing  which 
ooold  be  done  for  them  by  the  British  parliament  was 
not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity.    Tlie  minority, 
it  was  said,  bad  earnestly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to 
procure  relief  for  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  if  they 
had  now  contented  themselves  with  silent  acquiescence 
in  the  minister's  propoeitiens,  it  was  only  until  they 
should  know  whether  they  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  Ireland}  and  because  what  was  How  done. 
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appeared  to  be  more  an  act  of  state  than  of  mere  par-    Ireland, 
liamentary  deliberation  and  discussion.  ^       ^     «f 

To  the  pi'opositions  already  mentioned,  Lord  North  -  j*.'?^. 
added  three  others.     l.  For  repealing  the  P'obibitioo         *^^^^ 
of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  in  faToar 
2.   For  removing  the   prohibition   to   import  foreign  of  Ire !aad. 
hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  hops.     3.  For  enabling  his  majesty*s 
Irish  subjects  to  become  members  of  the  Turkey  com- 
pany, and  to  export  woollens  in  British  or  Irish  bot- 
toms to  the  Levant.     In  snpport  of  this  last  resolntion 
his  lordship  urged,  that  it  was  necessary,  because  the 
exportation  of  woollens  having  been  granted  to  Ire- 
land, the  Irish  would  naturally  expect  a  share  in  the 
Turkey  trade,  which,  as  matters  stood,  was  not  pos- 
sible, it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
no  Irishman  could  be  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Turkey 
company.     Notwithstanding  all  the  satisfaction,  bow- 
ever,  with  which  the  news  of  these  bills  were  received 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a  dtf-        p^ 
ferent  kind   began  to  take  place.     It  was  suggested  New  die. 
tliat  a  free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  use,  if  held  by  afon^^nts 
precarious  tenure.    The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  ^5^"J*^ 
was  represented  as  an  act  of  necessity,  not  of  choice, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  parliament.     When  that  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  no  longer  existed,  the  same  parliament 
might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,  and,,  again  fet- 
ter the  Irish  trade  by  restrictions  perhaps  more  oppres- 
sive than  before.     To  secure  the  advantages  they  now 
possessed  it  was  necessary  that  the  kingdom  should  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  a  free  constitution.     For  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies  j  and  the 
idea  of  having  such  a  glorious  object  in  their  power, 
augmented  the  numbers  of  those  which  had  also  been 
increased  from  other  causes.     Tliey  had  now  received  Kawbrra 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  tlius  had  of  the  yo- 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.     Thus  many  iaatecn  la. 
who  bad  formerly  scrupled  to  connect  themselves  with^'**'^^ 
a  lawless  body,  made  no  scruple  to  enter  their  lists. 
Government  also  engaged  several  of  tlieir  friends  in 
the  volunteer  cause.     New  companies  were  therefore 
raised  }  but  whatever  might  be  the  political  sentiments 
of  the  officers,  the  private  men  were  universally  at- 
tached to  the  popular  cause.    The  national  spirit  was 
likewise  kept  up  by  several  patriotic  publications,  par- 
ticularly the  letters  signed  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  which 
in  an  especial  manner  attracted  the  public  attention  $ 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contributing  its  part 
in  the  same  cause. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,  f^Pf^fm 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  form  themselves  into  bat-  tkenselve* 
talions;  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  were  all  united  into  baHa- 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a  small  number  of  compa- 1^** 
nies,  which,  from  accidental  causes,  continued  separate. 
The  newspapers  were  filled  with  resolutions  firom  the 
several  corpS|  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  independent  ir^ImA  ^^ 
kingdom,  entitled  by  reason,  nature,  and  compact,  to  dared  aa 
all  the  privileges  of  a  free  constitution )  that  no.  power  iade^a- 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the  lords  and*^^*^  ^'*^* 
commons  of  Ireland,  bad  or  ought  to  have  power  to  ^"^ 
make  laws  for  binding  Che  Irish  ;  and  that,  ii|  support 
of  these  rights  and  privileges,  they  were  determined  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  property. 

Notwithstanding  all .  this  zeal,  however,  the  repre- 
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Ireland,    wntatlves  of  the  people  lo  Ireland  seem  yet  to  have 
I '  behaved  in  m  verj  supine  and  careless  manner^  and  to 
^^    '     have  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  govern- 
Servile  be-  ment.     One  of  the  house  of  commons  declared  in  the 
hitriiraror  month  of  April  1 780,  that  "  no  power  on  earth,  ex- 
l%e  Irua  '  ^^xlng  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 
P*^'***"^  a  right  to  make  laws  to  hind  the  people."     "  Every 
member  in  the  house  (says  Mr  Crawford),  one  except* 
ed,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  either 
In  express  terms,  or  by  not  opposing  it ;  and  yet,  how- 
ever astomshing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had 
the  question  been  put,  it  would  have  been  carried  in 
the  negative."     The  matter  was  compromised.      The 
question  was  not  put ;  and  nothing  relating  to  it  was 
entered  on  the  journals. 

This  inattention,  or  rather  unwillingness,  of  the  ma- 
jority to  serve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manifested 
RiAdeper*   in  the  case  of  a  mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be 
pciaal.        made  perpetual   in  Ireland,  though  that  in  England 
9$        had  always  been  cautiously  passed  only  from  year  to 
Bad  ten-    year.     After  it  was  passed,  however,  some  of  the  zea- 
dencf  of  It  Jqq,  patriots,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
by  Mr        ^^  '^^  ^^^^^  ^^°  ^^^  tendency  of  that  act.     He  obser- 
G rattan:     ^^d,  that  standing  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  the 
safety  of  public  liberty  ;  they  had  subverted  tlie  liber- 
ty of  all  nations,  excepting  in  those  cases  where  their 
number  was  small,  or  the  power  of  the  sovereign  over 
them  limited  in  some  respect  or  other ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  setting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  if  the  people  chose  by  a  statute  to 
bind  themselves  to  give  them  a  perpetual  and  irresistible 
force.     The  mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodised, 
was  directly  opposite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  set  aside  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  steps 
'         of  law  }  establishiug  in  their  stead  a  summary  proceed- 
ing, arbitrary  crimes  and  punishments,  a  secret  sen- 
tence, and  sudden  execution.     The  object  of  this  was 
to  bring  those  who  were  subject  to  it  to  a  state  of  im- 
plicit subordination,  and  render  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  absolute.    The  people  of  England,  therefore, 
from  a  laudable  jealousy  on  all  subjects  in  which  their 
liberty  was  concerned,  had  in  the  matter  of  martial 
law  exceeded   their  usual  caution.     In  the  preamble 
to  the  mutiny  act,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration 
of  right,  *'  that  standing  armies  and  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  are 
illegal.^*    Having  then  stated  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  their  ancient  constitution,  and  set  forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a  partial  ana 
temporary  repenl  of  it :  they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  same  time  they  limit- 
ed the  number  of  the  former,   and   the  duration  of 
both  i  confining  the  existence  of  the  troops  themselves, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com- 
4    manded  them,  to  one  year.     Thus  were  the  standing 
forces  of  England  rendered  a  parliamentary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered  eflVctDally  subordinate  to  the  ci- 
vil magistrate,  because  dependent  on  parliament.    Yet. 
the  people  of  England  considered  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  only  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  would  not  admit 
even  of  barracks,  lest  the  soldier  should  be  still  more 
alienated  from  the  state  of  a  subject ',  and  in  this  state 
ef  alienation  have  a  post  of  strength,  which  would  aug- 
ment the  danger  arising  from  hit  situation.    When 
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the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  regnlate  the 
army,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  the  max- 
ims of  the  British  constitution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
British  discipline.  But  they  had  totally  departed  from 
the  maxims  and  example  of  the  English,  and  that  in 
the  most  importaut  concern,  the  government  of  the 
sword.  They  had  omitted  the  preamble  which  decla- 
red the  great  charter  of  liberty  \  they  had  left  the  num- 
ber of  forces  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  and  under  these 
circumstances  they  had  made  the  bill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hulk  of  the  Irish  nation  did 
not  at  first  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill 
in  qaestion.  The  representations  of  Mr  Grrattan  and 
others,  however,  soon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  general 
dissatisfaction  took  place.  This  was  much  increased  by 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the  honse  of  commons  ;  one 
to  obtain  an  act  for  modifying  Poyning^s  law ;  and  the 
other  for  securing  the  independency  of  the  judges.  An 
universal  disgust  against  the  spiritless  conduct  of  par- 
liament now  took  place  ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  people 
were  once  more  set  on  the  volunteers. 

As  it  became  now  somewhat  probable  that  these  lleviewt  of 
companies  might  at  last  be  obliged  to  assert  the  rights  ^^^  ▼oloa- 
of  their  countrymen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  ^c'^^ateST' 
judged  necessary  to  teach  them  how  to  act  in  larger 
bodies,  and  to  give  them  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  arms.  Several  of  these  reviews  took  place 
JD  the  course  of  summer  1 780.  The  spectators  in  ge- 
neral were  stmck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
sight ;  the  volunteers  became  more  than  ever  the  oh* 
jects  of  esteem  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  in* 
creased  accordingly.  The  reviews  in  1781  exceeded 
those  of  the  former  year ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
corps  who  had  associated  more  early  was  now  observed 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  rest.  More  than  5000 
men  were  reviewed  at  Belfast,  whose  performances  were^ 
set  off  to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  display  of  13  pieces 
of  cannon.  They  showed  their  alacrity  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  field,  on  a  report  having  arisen  that  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  j  and  for  their  spirited  behaviour  on 
this  occasion  they  received  a  second  time  the  thanks  of  ^ 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  British  ministry  in  the  highest  degree ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irish  volunteers  would 
come  to  the  same  extremities  the  Americans  had  done, 
unless  their  wishes  were  speedily  complied  with.  Still, 
however,  it  was  imagined  possihle  to  suppress  them, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  doty  of  the  lord-lieute- 
nant to  do  so.  It  was  during  the  administration  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  volunteers  had 
grown  into  such  consequence ;  he  was  therefore  re- 
called, and  the  earl  of  Carlisle  appointed  in  his  place.  98  , 
Though  it  was  impossihle  for  the  new  governor  to  snp-Sbameryl 
press  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no  difficult *^"^"?**^ 
matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament.  Thus  «^«ryL*|:a'meai. 
redress  was  for  the  present  effectoally  denied.  Nei- 
ther the  modification  of  Poyning*s  law,  nor  the  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  mutiny  bill,  could  he  ob- 
tained. The  volunteers,  exasperated  at  this  beha- 
viour, resolved  at  once  to  show  that  they  were  resolved 
to  do  themselves  justice,  and  were  conscious  that  they 
had  power  to  do  so.  At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  southern  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regiment,  com* 
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inaqded  by  the  ^atI  of  CharUmonty  the  followiog  resQ-* 
lutioDs  trere  enUred  into,  December  28. 1781.  i.  That 
Uie  most  vij[orou8  aod  eflfectaal  methods  ought  to  be 
pursued  for  rooting  corruption  out  from  the  legialativo 
hody.  !•  For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
all  the  volunteer  as9ociation9  was  necessary  ;  and  Dun- 
ganijon,  as  the  most  central  town  in  fhe  province  of  Ul- 
ster,  seemed  to  be  the  most  proper  for  holdiocr  such  a 
meeting.  3.  That  as  many  and  lasting  advantages 
might  attend  the  holding  such  a  meeting  before  the 
present  session  of  parliament  was  much  farther  advan- 
^cedy  the  15th  of  February  next  should  be  appointed  for 
it. 

These  resolutions  proved  highly  oSeosive  to  the 
frifmls  of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken 
to  discourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however^  the 
re  pre  scuta  tives  of  143  volunteer  corps  attended  atDun- 
ico  gannon  3  and  the  results  of  their  deliberation  were  aa 
Resolutions  follows.  I.  It  having  been  asserted,  that  volunteers, 
of  this  Qg  su(;h,  cam[iot  with  propriety  debate  or  publish  their 
meeting,  opinions,  on  political  subjects,  or  on  the  conduct  of 
parliamtfnt,  or  public  men,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  use  of  arms,  does  not 
abandon  any  of  liis  civil  rights.  7.  That  ^  claim  from 
any  body  oi  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is 
illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  a  grievance.  3.  Resol- 
ved, with  one  dissenting  voice  only,  that  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Foyning,  are  uncon- 
stitutional and  a  grievance.  4.  Resolved  unanimously, 
tbat  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ^  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obstruction  thereto,  except- 
ing only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  a  grievance.  5.  Resolved,  with  one  dis^ 
tenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limitctd  in 
point  of  duration  from  session  to  session^  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  a  grievance.  6.  Resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  essential  to 
the  impartial  administration  01  justice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refusal  or  delay  of  this  ri^bt 
is  in  itself  unconstitutional  and  a  grievance.  7.  Re- 
solved, with  II  dissenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  seek  a  redress  of  these  grievances  }  and 
they  pledged  themselves  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
other»  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  ensuing  election,  sup- 
port only  those  who  bad  supported  them,  and  would 
support  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  use  all 
constitutional  means  to  make  such  pui*3uit  of  redress 
speedy  and  eflfectual.  8.  Resolved,  with  only  one  dis- 
senting voice,  tbat  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  supported  those  constitutional  rights,  are  entitled 
to  the  most  grateful  thanks  of  the  volujiteer  compa- 
nies, and  that  an  address  to  the  purpose  be  signed  by 
.  the  chairman,  and  published  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
present  meeting.  9.  Resolved  unanimously,  that  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
ster, eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  genera]  meeting,  to  act  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  genera)  meetings  of  the  province  aB 
occasion  requires*  lo.  The  committee  being  appoint- 
fd^  andtlie  time  of  general  meetings,  and  some,  other 


affairs  of  a  similar  nature  settled,  it  was  resolved  ana-  Irelaad. 
mnoQsly,  that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjustly  '  •  ^ 
refused  entry  to  certain  Irish  commodities,  the  dele- 
gates would  not  consume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal,  and  that  they  would  use  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  said  wine,  excepting  what 
was  tbeo  in  the  kingdom,  until  such  time  as  the  Irish 
exports  should  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
II.  Resolved,  with  only  two  dissenting  voices,  that  tbej 
hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion equally  sacred  in  others  as  in,  themselves ;  and 
tliat  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  tlte  penal  lawa 
against  the  Papists,  as  a  measure  fraoght  with  the  hap- 
piest consequences  to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
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While  these  proceedings  took  place  at  DuDganiion,MiBificritl 
the  ministry  carried  all  before  them  in  parliament.     InP^f^J  P"*- 
a  debate  concerning  the  exclusive  legislative , privileges  T.?  *fj*^ 
of  Ireland,  a  law  member,  speaking  of  the  arbitrary  p„ijimi^|^ 
acts   of  Kngland,  asserted,  that  '*  power  constituted 
right  >''  and  a  motion  that  the  commons  should  be  de- 
clared the  representatives  of  the  people  was  carried  ia 
the  negative.     These  scandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  hasten  the  ruin  of  their  cause.     The  resolutions 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received       iq^ 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  the  utmost  applause.     AMrGiat- 
few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  whose  patriotism  has  been  ^f*'*  ■<>- 
already  taken  notice  of,  moved  in  the  house  of  commons^?  foraa 
for  a  long  and  spirited  address  to  his  majesty,  declaring ^^^j^^' 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  asserting  the  principle  tkc  inde- 
which  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  peadeacy 
be  bound  by  no  power  hut  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  ^^}'^^^ 
commons  of  the  country  j  though  the  British  parliament'*'^** 
had  assumed  such  a  power.   This  motion  was  at  present 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  \  but  their  eyes  were  soon 
enlifi^htened  by  the  volunteers. 

These   having  now   appointed  their  committees  of 
correspondence,   were   enabled  to  commnnicate  their 
sentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmost  facility  and       103 
quickness.     An  association  was  formed  in  the  name  ef|?**^?f*I 
the  nobility^  representatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabi- ^^i^y^^^^ 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  set  forth  to  that 
the  necessity  of  declaping  their  sentiments  openly  re-pnrpoic. 
specting  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  iha 
nation.      They  declared,,   that,  in  every  situation   in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  constitutional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  ba 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland, 
and  that  they  would,  in  every  instance,  uniformly  and 
strenuously  oppose  the  execution  of  any  statutes,  ex- 
cepting such  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment just  mentioned  }  and  they  pledged  themselves^  in 
the  usual  manner,  to  support  what  tbey  now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

This   declaration  was  quickly  adopted   by  all    the 
other  counties,  and  similar  sentiments  became  noiver- 
sally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  change  in 
the  British  ministry  in  the  spring  of  1782  facilitated       104 
the  wishes  of  the  people.     The  duke  of  Portland,  whol^a^o««Wt 
came  over  as  lord-lieutenant  in  April  that  year,  sent  a  "•*■■«* 
most  welcome  message  to  parliament.     He  ^"f'^rnied^j^^*^*^  * 
them,  that  "  his  majesty,  being  concerned  to  find  that  the  duke  of 
discontents  and  jealousies  were  prevailing,  among  hisPo^aod. 
loyal  subjects  in  Ireland,  upan  matters  of  great  weight 
and.  importance,  lie  recommended  it  to  parliament  to 
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IrtUad.    take  Um  tame  into  their  roost  serioas  coasldt ration,  io 
<      \      f  order  to  sacb  a  Bnal  adjustneat  oa  might  give  mutual 
satisfactioD  to  bis  kingdoms  of  Great  Britaia  and  Ire* 
,05       land.*' 
Mr  Grau        Mr  Grattan,  whose  patriotic  eflforts  had  never  been 
tan^tte-     tlaekened*  now  ventured  to  propose  a  seooiid  time  id 
coad  at-     jiarliameal  the  address  whiob  bad  been  rejected  before. 
falroer'or    ^  ^^'®  '^^  of  April  be  began  a  speedi  to  tliis  pur-* 
bit  addfess.  pose  with  a  panegyric  on  the  volunteers,  and  Ihe  late 
conduct  of  the  people*    The  Irish,  he  said,  were  bo 
longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  anjted  land,  manifest* 
Ing  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in^signal  instances  of 
glory.     In  the  rest  of  Europe  the  ancient  spirit  waa 
expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  lost  ^  aationt 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  past  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies*    In  Ireland,  however,, 
the  people,  by  departing  from  the'  example  of  other 
nations,  had  become  an  example  to  tbero.     Liberty, 
in  former  times  and  ta  other  nations,  was  recovcroA 
fay  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulse  of  the  popu- 
lace.    But  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  period,  it  waa 
recovered  by  an  act  of  the  whole  nation  reasoning  fof 
three  years  on  its  situation,  aad  then  rescuing  itself  by 
a  settled  sense  of  right  pervading  the  land.    The  meet-^ 
ing  of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea* 
sure  'y  and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  JLo  be  matter 
of  surprise,  until  at  last  it  became  oHitter  of  admins 
tioo.     Great  measures,  such  as  iba  meeting  of  tho 
English  at  Quony  Mead,  and  of  the  Irisli  at  Dungan^ 
.  Don,  were  not  the  consequences  of  precedent,  but  car- 
ried in  themselves  both  precedent  aad  principle  i  and 
the  public  cause  in  both  instances  would  infallibly  have 
been   lost   had  it  been   trusted  to  parHanent.     The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  resolved,  that  the  clain>  of 
the  British  parliament  was  illegiil )  and  tliis  was  a.con>> 
stitutional  declaration.     Tbe  Irish  volunteers  were  as* 
aociated  for  the  preservation  of  the  laws,  but  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  parliament  subverted  all  law.    Eng- 
land, however,  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  Irish  volui^ 
teers }  they  woald  sacrifice  their  lives  in  her  cause* 
The  two  natiooa  formed  a  general  confederacy.    The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  was  a  great  bond, 
but  magna  cbarta  was  a  greater.     It  would  be  easy 
for  Ireland  to  Hnd  a  king ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a  natioa  who  would  communicate  to  them  such: 
a  charter  as  magna  cbarta ;  and  it  was  this  which  made 
their  natural  connexion   with   England.     The  Irish 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  character,  and  power,  * 
to  suffer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.    England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  question,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  session,  but  by 
enabling  bis  majesty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng* 
land  had  made  for  America.     Had  she  consented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  against  America  ?  and  would, 
she  refuse  ta repeal  tbatagaiiist  Ireland?  Tbe  Irish  na^ 
^  tion  were  incapable  of  submitting  to  such  a  distiao* 
^  ic6       tion. 
It  It  agreed      |\Ii*  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much,  more 
*^*  powerful  than  formerly^     The  UAotion  wluch^  during 

this  very  session,  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  nmjority, 
^Qj       was  now  agreed  to  after  a  short  debate,  and  the  addrestf 
SflbftMoce    to  his  majesty  prepared  accordingly.      In  thia,  a&er 
»r  the  ad.    thanking  his  majesty  for  his  gracious  message,,  and  de» 
***  daring  their  attachment  to  his  person  and  government,, 

they  assnred  kim,,  that.  the.  subjects  of  Lseland  ase  a  &eei 
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people}  that  the  crowft  of  Ireland  is  an  utlperial  irdaod. 
crown,  inseparably  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  00  which  <  ^  f 
connection  the  interests  and  happiness  of  both  nations 
essentially  depend }  bet  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
stinct, with  a  parliament  of  its  own  :  that  tliere  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
ether  parliament  that  hath  any  power  or  authority  <» 
any  sort  whatsoever,  in  this  country,  except  the  par^ 
liaoMut  of  Ireland.  They  aasored  his  majesty,  that  they 
humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  essence  oC 
their  liberties  did  exist ;  »  right  which  they,  on  th« 
part  of  all  Ireland^  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
assured  bis  majesty,  that  they  bad  seen  with  coneertt 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  act  intitled,  *'  For  tbe  better  securing 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  9*^  an  act  containing  matter 
entirely  irrecf^ncileaUle  to  tlie  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  informed  bio  majesty,  thai  they  Oonceiv- 
ed  this  act,  and  tlie  claims  it  skdvaaced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  cause  of  the  discontents  and  jealou- 
sies in  tbe  kingdomw  They  assured  him  that  his 
commons  did  most  sincerely  wish,  that  all  the  biUa^ 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  should  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majesty  under  the  seal  of  Great  Brt-^ 
tain  V  bet  yet,  that  they  conceived  the  practice  of 
suppressing  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al- 
tering them  anywhere,  to  be  another  just  cause  o0 
discontent  and  jealousy.  They  further  assnied  his  ma- 
jesty, that  an  act  intitled,  *'  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  his  majesty's  forces,^'  being  unlimited  io  di^ 
cation,  and  defective  in  some  other  circomstaaces,  was 
anoUier  just  cause  of  jealousy  and  discontent.  Tbese» 
the  principal  causes  of  jealousies  and  discontent  in  the 
kingdom,  tbey  bad  submitted  to  his  majesty,  in  humble 
expectation  of  redress  :  and  tliey  concluded  with  an  as* 
su ranee,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  redress,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  bad  been,  and 
were,  not  more  disposed  to  share  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
land, tl»an  to  support  her  in  her  difficulties,?  and  to  share 
her  fate.  ^^g 

To  this  remarkable  addcessa  most  gracious^  answer  It  itgra- 
was  given*     In  a.  few  day*  tbe  lord-lieutenant  made  aeiously  re- 
speech  to  both  honses  V  in  which  he  informed  them,*^^'^^^ 
that,  by  the  nsagnaniroity  of  the  king,  and  wisdom  of 
the  British  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  assure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  tbeir  repre- 
sentations, and  that  the  legislature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred in  a  resolution  to  remove  the  causes  of  their  dis- 
contents, and  were  united  in  a  desire  to  gratify  every 
wish  expressed  in  the. late  address  to  the  throne^  and- 
thai,  in  the  mean  time,  bis  majesty  was  graciously  dis- 
posed to  give  his  royal  assent  to  acts  to  prevent  tbe 
suppressing  of  bills  in  tbe  Irish  privy-council,  and  to 
limit  tlie  mutiny-bill  10  the  term  of  two  years.  lo^ 

The  joy  which  now  diffused  itself  all  over  the  klng«Eitreme 
dam  was  extreme.     The  warmest  addresses  were  pre-i^^r/if  ^be 
seated  not  only  to  his  majesty  but  to  the  lord-lieute-^" - 
nant.     l*he  commons  instantly  voted  loo,oooI.  to  his 
majesty,  to  enahle  him  to  raise  2O,C0O  men  for  the 
imvy  'f  and  soon  after,  5000  men  were  likewise  voted 
fsom  the  Irish  establishment.     The  volunteers  became 
in  a  peculiar  manner  tbe  objects  of  gratitude  and  uni- 
versal panegyric }  but  none  was  planed  in-  so^  cens^cu- 
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onff  a  light  as  Mr  Grattan.  Addi  esses  of  thaDks  flow* 
ed  in  upon  him  from  all  qoarters^  and  the  common! 
addressed  his  majesty  to  give  htm  50,oool.  as  a  re* 
compense  of  his  services  j  for  which  they  promised  to 
make  provision. 

This  request  was  also  complied  with ;  hut  still  the 
jealousies  of  the  Irish  were  not  completely  eradicated. 
As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  was  found 
to  be  simple,  without  any  clause  expressly  relinquishing 
the  claim  of  right,  several  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  not  yet  thoroughly  secured.  The  majority,  however, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  simple  repeal  of  the  ohnoxioui 
act  was  sufficient ;  but  many  of  the  nation  at  large  dif- 
hved  in  sentiments.  Mr  Flood,  a  member  of  the  house, 
and  a  zealous,  patriot,  now  took  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter 'y  while  Mr  Grattan  lost  much  of  his  popularity  bj 
espousing  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  however, 
was  to  appearance  finally  settled  by  the  volunteers,  who 
declared  themselves  on  Mr  Grattan*s  side.  Still  some 
murmurings  were  heard  y  and  it  roust  be  owned,  that 
even  yet  the  conduct  of  Britain  appeared  equivocal* 
An  English  law  was  ^sMBeA,  permuting  importation  from 
one  of  the  West  India  islands  to  all  his  majesty^s  domi- 
nions j  and  of  course  including  Ireland,  though  the 
trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  absolutely 
free.  This  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light.  Great  offence  was  also  taken  at  a  member  of  the 
English  house  of  lords  for  a  speech  in  parliament,  in 
which  he  asserted,  that  Great  Britain  bad  a  right  to 
bind  Ireland  in  matters  of  an  external  nature  j  and 
proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  public 
discontent  was  also  greatly  inflamed  by  some  circum- 
stances relating  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly 
obnoxious.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  show  that 
the  security  of  the  legislative  privileges  obtained  from 
the  parliament  of  Britain  was  insufficient.  The  lawyers 
corps,  also,  who  took  the  question  into  considera- 
tion, were  6f  the  same  opinion  \  but  the  circumstance 
which  gave  the  greatest  offence  was,  that  the  chief 
justice  in  the  English  court  of  king's  bench  gave 
judgment  in  an  Irish  cause  directly  contrary  to  a 
law  which  had  limited  all  such  judgments  to  the  first 
of  June.  All  these  reasons  of  discontent,  however, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  the  appointment  of  the  new  ministry  who 
succeeded  him.  Lord  Temple  came  over  to  Ireland, 
and  his  brother  and  secretary  Mr  Grenville  went  to 
England',  where  he  made  such  representations  of  the 
discontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the  insufficiency 
of  the  declaratory  act,  that  Mr  Townshend,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  nf  Ireland  all  doubts  respecting  their  legislative 
anil  judicial  privileges.  Tliis  bill  contained,  in  the  fullest 
and  most  express  terms,  a  relinquishment  en  the  part  of 
tlie  British  legislature  of  all  claims  of  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  judgment  of  the  Irish  courts,  or  to  make 
laws  to  hind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.  Thus  the  con* 
test  was  at  last  ehded ;  and  ever  since  this  kingdom  has 
continued  to  flourish,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  free  from  every  kind  of  restriction 
either  on  its  commerce  or  manufactures,  till  the  com- 
menceroent  of  the  rebellion  in  1798. 
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Some  time  after  the  above  transaction,  the  eommer*  h^Und. 
ttal  propositions  of  Mr  Pitt  were  rejected  by  both  hoesea  ^  1  \  ij 
of  the  Irish  parliament ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1788,  very  warm  debates  took  place  on  the  regen- 
cy bill  \  but  the  sudden  and  unexpected  recovery  of 
his  majesty  put  a  period  to  this  political  contest  The 
question  respecting  the  emancipation  of  the  Roawn 
Catholics  was  much  agitated  about  this  period,  and  the 
ministry  rendered  themselves  still  more  popular  by  ap- 

S anting  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  succeed  the  marquis  of 
nckingham  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.     It  is  to  be 
presumed,  however,  that  the  joy  of  the  people  on  this 
occasion  chiefly  originated  from  the  hope,  that  the  bill 
for   the   Catholic   emancipation,   brought   in   by  Mr 
Grattan  on  the  lath  of  February  1795,  and  another  on 
the  14th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  diminution  of  the       ,  j . 
national  expenditure,  would  be  allowed  to  pass.     The  Bill  in  ta. 
ministry,  however,  seemed  to  reprobate  these  measures,  voor  of  ibe 
in  consequence  of  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  Catholics 
and  Lord  Camden  appointed  his  successor,  which  was  ^^^^^^^ 
so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  the  day 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  departure  (25th  March)  was  ob- 
served at  Dublin  as  a  day  of  general  mourning.     The 
bill  in  favour  of  Catholic  emanicipation  was  rejected  on 
the  4th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  71,  which  had  a 
powerful  tendency  to  increase  the  popular  discontent.       u^ 
Of  this  disaffection  the  rulers  of  France  determined  to  Frcacli  au 
avail  themselves,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  invasion  ^c^npt  f 
of  Ireland,  consisting  of  18  sail  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  j**^  *■  ^*' 
and  12  sloops,  with  transports,  and  25,000  men,  which    " 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche.     This 
formidable  armament  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  loth  of 
December  1796}  but  so  tempestuous  was  the  weather 
that  the  fleet  was  dispersed  \  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Bouvet  returned  to  Brest  on  the 
31st  after  reaching  Bantry  bay  \  a  ship  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  perished  at  seik;  another  French  frigate 
was  taken  by  the  British,  and  a  French  ship  of  the  line 
^escaped,  after  fighting  for  some  time  against  two  Bri- 
tish ships. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Bri- 
tain, yet  the  internal  anarchy  and  confusion  of  Ireland 
were  still  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  members  of 
the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  instituted  in  the  year 
1791,  professed  to  have  no  other  objects  in  view  than 
a  reform  in  parliament,  and  that  the  people  of  every 
^religious  profession  should  enjoy  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  \  but  it  was  afterwards  undeniably  proved,  that 
they  anxiously  wished  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and 
establish  a  republican  government,  similar  to  that  which 
then  deluged  Frauce  with  blood.  The  members  swore 
^  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legislature,  on 
the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  $ 
and  never  to  inform,  or  give  evidence,  in  any  court,  j,^ 
against  any  member  of  that  or  similar  societies."  So  Origia  of 
plausible  were  these  objects,  that  their  numbers  in-  the  rebel- 
creased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  their  divisions'*®"' 
and  subdivisions  were  soon  extended  all  over  the  king- 
dom. Many  loyal  subjects,  afraid  of  the  extension  of 
Roman  Catholic  privileges,  also  formed  associations  un- 
der the  title  of  Orangemen^  in  order  to  deprive  Papists 
of  arms  \  and  they  in  their  turn  assumed  the  name  of 
defenders :  in  consequence  of  which  the  most  terrible 
outrages  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  United 
Irishmen  still  continued  the  most  numerous  5  but  tbe 
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Trclaitd.  Grtt  direct  commoQicatton  between  them  and  the  French 
\  ■»  directory  took  place  in  1795  through  the  medium  of  ono 
MrLewins;  and  in  the  following  year  the  invasion, 
already  mentioned,  was  concerted  on  die  frontiers  of 
France,  between  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
and  General  Hoche,  the  failure  ofVhich  did  not  seem 
to  intimidate  the  rebels.  Arms  continued  to  be  distri- 
buted with  secrecy  among  the  members,  and  a  cor* 
respondence  with  the  French  directory  was  still  pre* 
served. 

As  proceedings  of  such  a  nature  were  justly  alarm- 
ing to  the  British  government,  the  Insurrection  Act  was 
passed  in  March  1796,  by  which  magistrates  were  antho* 
rized  to  place  the  people  under  martial  law  j  a  measure 
no  doubt  justifiable  from  the  alarming  natnre  of  the 
times ',  but  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
discontents,  and  was  also  productive  of  numerous  acts 
of  oppression.  Yet  such  as  were  connected  with  the 
United  Irishmen  were  guilty  of  actions  equally  atroci* 
ous.  80  fully  convinced  were  they  of  ullimate  success, 
that  in  December  1797  an  executive  directory  was 
nominated  for  the  government  of  the  Irish  repwhHc^ 
consisting  of  Lord  Edward  Ficzgerald,  Mr  A.  O'Con- 
nor, Mr  Oliver  Bond,  Dr  M'Niven,  and  Counsellor 
Emmet.  With  such  consummate  ait  was  their  con- 
spiracy planned,  and  with  such  profound  secrecy  was  it 
conducted,  that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  it 
might  have  been  carried  into  effect,  had  not  Mr  Rey- 
nolds made  a  discovery  in  March  1798,  which  led  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  and  Fitz- 
gerald received  a  mortal  wound  while  resisting  the  of- 
ficers. This  reverse  of  fortune  did  not  prevent  the  no- 
mination of  another  directory  j  but  its  fate  was  similar 
to  the  former,  and  information  was  given  against  them 
by  a  Captain  Armstrong,  who  bad  entered  into  their 
society  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  them.  John  and 
Henry  Sheares,  two  of  the  directors,  were  apprehended 
on  the  2ist  of  May  1798  ;  Mr  Neilson  and  a  number 
rapre  of  the  same  description  on  the  23d,  and  tlie  me- 
tropolis was  declared  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The 
guards  were  made  three  times  stronger  than  before  ; 
and  the  whole  city  might  be  considered  as  forming  but 
one  garrison.  Dublin  was  thus  delivered  from  the 
dreadful  havock  and  devastation  premeditated  by  the  re- 
bels \  but  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  places,  they  appeared  in  for- 
midable bodies,  intercepted  the  mail  coaches,  and  thus 
gave  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection. 

In  their  attack  upon  the  town  of  Naas,  on  the  a4th 
of  May,  they  experienced  a  signal  defeat  from  Lord 
Gosford  at  the  head  of  the  Armagh  militia,  and  left 
400  men  dead  on  the  field.  General  Dondas  defeated 
a  considerable  body  of  the  rebels  near  Ktlcuilen,  and 
on  the  25th  Lord  Koden  vanquished  another  body  of 
them  about  400  strong,  the  leaders  of  whom  were  ta^ 
ken  and  executed^  On  the  36th  they  shared  the  same 
fate  at  Tallagh  bill,  when  350  of  them  were  slain. 
They  attacked  the  town  of  Carlow  to  the  number  of 
1000,  where  they  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  400 
men  y  hot  as  the  inhabitants  fired  upon  the  king^s 
troops,  one  half  of  the  town  was  burnt  in  revenge. 
The  rebels  nade  an  attack  upon  Kildare  on  the  29th, 
bat  the  gallant  conduct  of  Sir  Jv  Duff  and  the  troops 
wider  bis  command,  made  them  soon  retire  with  the 
lose  of  200  man.    In  Wieklow  and  Weifi>rd,  bowevcr^ 
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die  rebellion  raged  with  tl|e  most  dreadful  fnry ;  in  the  ireUnd. 
latter  of  which  they  were  computed  to  have  15,000  men 
on  the  25th  of  May,  when  they  surrounded  and  cnt  to 
pieces  the  North  York  militia  at  OuUrd,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Foot  and  Mnjor  Lombard.  They  attacked 
and  carried  the  town  of  Enniscortby,  jbut  with  the  loss 
of  400  men,  and  a  party  of  the  Meatb  militia  fell  into 
their  hands  on  the  29th.  The  town  of  Wexford  sur- 
rendered to  them  next  day,  when  Harvey,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Colclough,  who  had  t>een  made  prisoners  on  the. 
a6th  for  treason,  were  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  Har- 
vey was  appointed  their  commander-in-chief.  Having 
left  a  garrison  in  the  town,  the  rebel  (iommander  march- 
ed on  the  5th  of  June  to  attack  New  Ross,  where  Ma-, 
jor-general  Johnston  obstinately  defended  the  town  for 
several  boors,  and  at  last  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  ' 
with  considerable  loss.  This  defeat  so  exasperated  the 
rebels,  that  they  butchered  105  royal  iKts  whom  they 
found  in  the  jail  of  Wexford.  Their  attempt  upon 
Gorey  wa^  ineffectual,  as  well  as  that  upon  Newton 
Barry  on  the  third  of  June,  where  Colonel  Lestrange  de- 
feated them  with  the  loss  of  500  men  killed  in  the  ac- 
tion. On  the  following  day,  however,  the  tide  of  for- 
tune seemed  to  turn  in  their  favour  near  Slievebay- 
mountain,  where  the  royal  forces  under  Colonel  Waf- 
pole  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  54  men,  and  the 
commander  himself  was  slain  in  the  action.  Encou- 
raged by  this  success,  they  resolved  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Arklow  j  but  the  grape-shot  of  General  Need- 
ham  made  terrible  havock  among  them;  yet, their 
strong  position  near  Vinegar  hill  was  still  maintained, 
by  their  main  body,  from  which  it  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  dislodge  them  before  the  2Xst,  when  they  were 
nearly  surrounded  by  General  Lake,  with  his  troops  in 
five  columns,  led  into  action  by  Generals  Dundas, 
Johnson,  Eustace,  Doff,  and  Loftus.  The  carnage 
was  terrible,  as  the  rebels  defended  themselves  with 
great  obstinacy  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  .and  lost  13 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  town  of  Wexford  surrendered, 
next  day,  and  on  the  26th  Harvey  and  Colclough  were, 
appreheofied  on  one  of  the  Saltee  islands,  who  were, 
tried  and  executed,  together  with  Keoghe,  the  rebel, 
governor  of  Wexford. 

The  details  of  carnage  and  bloodshed  are  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  a  re- 
gard to  historical  troth  obliges  us  to  give  them,  but  in . 
as  concise  a  manner  as  we  possibly  can.     The  rebels 
gained  possession  of  Antrim  aboot  the  7th  of  June,  but 
were  soon  obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  exertions  of 
General  Nugent.     Still,  however,  a  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion continued  formidable  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down  *,  but  the  rebels  were  defeated  on  the  12th 
at  Bally nahinch,  where  they  lost  upwards  of  400  men,, 
and  the  royal  forces. only  20  in  killed  and  wounded.^ 
Munro,  their  general,  was  taken  prisoner  and  executed. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  both  rebels  and  royalists  seem- . 
ed,   during  this  unnatural  contest,   to  be  such  otter, 
strangers  to  every  principle. of  humanity,  that  some, 
have  deemed  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine, 
which  party  was  the  worst,  although  the  bishop  of  Kil- 
lala,  who  sufiered  much  for  his  attachment  to  govern-, 
ment,  gives  it  against  the  Jatter.    Thfs,  however,  was 
destined  to  be  terminated  in  a  very  short  time,  for 
Marquis  Cornwallis  was  now  appointed  lord-Heotenant . 
nf  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  xoth  of  June. 
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The  firit  meAsare,  adopted  by  hie  exoeilency,  eoon 
after  hi«  an^ivai,  had  a  more  powerful  effect  in  orushiog 
the  rebellion  than  all  the  rigorous  measures  formerly 
pursued.  On  the  7  th  of  July  be  made  an  oiFer  of  hia 
majesty's  pardon  to  all  who  should  surrender  befoie  a 
certain  day.  The  consequence  of  this  proclamatioa 
was,  that  numbers  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  de- 
livered up  all  the  arras  in  their  possession.  Some,  how* 
ever,  of  the  roost  notorious  pfienders  were  tried  by  a 
special  commission,  condemned,  and  executed,  such  as 
J.  and  H.  Sheares,  M*Cann,  Byrne,  and  others.  Mr 
Oliver  Bond,  who  was  condemned  on  the  23d  of  July, 
bad  powerful  interest  made  for  him  in  order  to  save  his 
life  on  account  of  his  respectable  connexions.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  to  bo  changed  into  banishment, 
on  condition  he  would  tell  all  he  knew  respecting  the 
rebellion.  He  was  accordingly  pardoned,  but  bis  death 
happened  soon  after.  Some  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  rebels  still  continued  to  lurk  about  the  mountains  of 
Wickiow  and  Wexford,  notwithstanding  the  proclama- 
tion of  tbe  amnesty,  but  these  were  gradually  reduced. 
It  was  the'general  opinion  about  this  time,  that  tbe 
rebellion  was  completely  ended,  when  tbe  people  were 
119       suddenly  and  unexpectedly  alarmed  by  the  landing  of 

A  body  of  ^   (j^dy  of  French    troops    under  General   HumbeK. 

I^n(U  hi      "^'^'^  happened  at  Killala,  on  the  aid  of  August  1798. 

Irclaad?  Their  number  being  at  first  very  much  exaggerated, 
Lord  Cornwallis  designed  to  march  against  them  in 
person  at  tbe  bead  of  the  army.  In  the  mean  time 
Humbert  marched  on  towards  Castlebar,  where  ho 
engaged  the  British  forces  under  General  Lake,  obli- 
ging tfiem  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  a  considerable  number  of  men.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis came  op  with  the  French  near  Castlebar,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  \  and  General  Humbert  having 
been  joined  by  a  nnmber  of  the  rebels,  lie  made  a  cir* 
cuitous'marcb  in  order  to  favour  their  escape,  in  con- 
Kequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them  got  away 
in  safety.  Ninety- three  of  them  and  three  of  their 
generals  were  taken  prisoners.  Tbe  French  having 
surrendered,  the  public  were  astouishod  to  find  that 
this  tremeudous  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  844 
men  ! 

On  the  1 6th  of  September  a  French  brig  made  its 
appearance  off  the  isle  of  Rutland,  on  the  north- west 
coast  of  Donegal^  where  the  crew  landed,  together 
with  General  Rey  and  the  celebrated  Napper  Tandy, 
Fui4aining  the  i^ank  of  a  French  general  of  brigade* 
On  inquiring  after  Humbert,  they  seemed  astonished  at 
being  informed  that  he  and  his  men  were  prisoners. 
In  the  end.  of  September  a  ship  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  with  troops  and  ammunition  for  Ireland,  sailed 
from  Brest  harbour  ^  but  the  coast  was  too  well  defend- 
ed by  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren,  for  such  an  armament  to  be  successful.  The 
ship  of  tJbe  Hne,  called  the  Hocbe,  struck  after  a  gallant 
defence  ',  and  the  whole  squadron  was  oaptored»  with  tbe 
exception  of  two  frigates.  This  defeat  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  hopes  of  the  French  as  well  as  to  the  Irish 
rebels.  The  celebrated  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was 
found  among  the  prisoners  in  the  Hocbe,  who  was  con- 
siderad  as  the  ablest  man  at  Paris  from  Ireland,  in  re- 
spect oi  negociating.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial 
at  Dublin,  where  it  was  allowed  that  he  made  a  very 
nuHibi^defeDce,  neither  denying  nor  excusing  his  crime, 


bnl  resting  the  merits  of  bis  pUa  on  tbe  idf a  of  bis  Ims*  Irfbuid 
log,  as  he  thought,  a  citixen  of  France,  and  an  officer  ^  '  '  w  "-^ 
in  the  service  of  that  country.  His  arguments,  how- 
ever, If  ere  ineffectual,  and  tbe  court  would  not  even 
grant  his  request  to  be  shot  rather  than  hanged,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  be  committed  suicide  in  prison.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  might  be  said  to  die  with  this  wonder- 
ful man  J  fur  the  few  rebels  .who  stiM  continued  with 
General  Holt,  the  last  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  gradually 
laid  down  tbeir  arms,  as  did  Holt  himself,  who  was 
banished  for  life. 

At  the  termination  of  this  horrible  contest.  It  was 
eoniputed  that  not  fewer  than  30,000  persons  lost  their 
lives,  independent  of  many  thousands  who  were  wound- 
ed or  transported. 

Tbe  only  remaining  event  of  any  importance  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  country,  is  its  union 
with  Great  Britain^  This  event  bad  been  long  in  con- 
templation, but  it  was  first  announced  in  the  British  12s 
bouse  of  commons  on  the  2 2d  of  January  1799,  by  a^^nioii  with 
message  from  bis  majesty,  conceived  in  these  words :  '"l***^- 
**  George  R.  His  majesty  is  persuaded,  that  tbe  un- 
remitting industry  with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in 
their  avowed  design  of  effecting  tbe  separation  of  Ireland 
from  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular 
attention  of  parliament ;  and  bis  majesty  recommends 
it  to  this  house,  to  consider  of  the  most  'effectual  means 
of  finally  defeating  this  design,  by  disposing  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms,  to  provide  in  the  manner 
which  they  shall  judge  most  expedient,  for  settling  such 
a  complete  and  final  adjustment,  as  may  best  tend  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection  essential  for  their 
common  security,  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power, 
and  resources  of  the  British  empire.*^  On  the  31st  the 
measure  was  taken  into  consideration,  when  Mr  Pitt 
moved  seven  resolutions  as  the  basis  of  it,  which  were 
opposed  by  Mr  Sheridan,  who  gave  it  as  bis  decided 
•pinion,  that  the  fair  and  firee  approbation  of  parlia- 
ment could  never  be  ascertained,  while  any  of  its  roem« 
bers  were  under  government  influence,  on  which  ac« 
count  he  opposed  the  union  ;  as  did  also  Messrs  Grey, 
Tieroey,  -  Jones,  Sir  F»  Burdett,  General  Fitzpatrick, 
Dr  Lawrence  and  others.  It  also  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  in  the  Irish 
parliament  the  opposition  was  formidable.  In  the  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  tbe  paragraph  recommending  as 
anion  was  voted  to  be  expunged,  by  a  majority  of  i  x  r 
against  106,  in  consequence  of  which  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin was  twice  illuminated.  In  the  bouse  of  peers,  how- 
ever, a  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  the  oaion ;  and 
when  it  was  introduced  in  form  by  a  message  from 
the  lord-licutenoot,  it  was  carried  in  favour  of  tbe 
union,  after  a  long  and  interesting  debate,  by  a  na- 
Jority  of  161  against  115.  The  articlea  of  the  intend- 
ed union  were  transmitted  to  England  by  tbe  lord^ 
lieutenant  ^  they  were  again  submitted  to  the  Britiah 
^liament  on  the  2d  of  April ;  00  tbe  2d  of  July  the 
bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  union  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  January  1801. 

In  consequence  of  this  union,  which  we  tmst  will 

{rove  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  both  countpies,  the 
rish  are  to  have  a  share  of  ail  tbe  coroflKtvo  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  uf  suob  parts  of  it  as  be- 
long to  ofaartered  companies,  and  coosequendy  not  ftes 
to  the  inbhjjitaocs  of  tho  British  empire  indiscrimbaieW^ 

Tho 


belaftd.  The  commiNifl  of  Ireland  ero  re|ireteiited  bj  »  bqodre4 
y  m^  oMinbers in  the  tin|ierial  parliament  ^  the  apiritunl  an^ 
temporal  peerage  of  that  oonntry  by  four  biahopt  and 
Iwenty^eigbt  lay-lord«,  wbo  are  elected  by  tbe  biahopo 
and  peera  of  Inland,  and  hoM  tbejr  aeaU  for  life  j  and 
ibe  title  of  his  Britannic  majeaiy  is  **  king  of  tbe  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Briuin  and  Ireland,  defipnder  of  tko 
faith  ^^*  the  title  of  king  of  franco  being  now  laid 
aside.  Tbe  former  laws  and  courts  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land are  still  retained,  as  also  tbe  court  of  chancery, 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  it  atill  represented  by  a 
bwd-lieutenant.  No  poH  of  tbe  debt  contracted  bv 
Britain  prior  to  tbe  union  is  to  te  paid  by  Irelena, 
wbich  only  contributes  to  tbe  expences  of  tbe  empire 
in  the  mtio  of  z  to  7^.  But  as  this  in  taqie  might 
prove  extravagantly  favourable  to  that  country,  in  con- 
•oftienoe  of  a  rapid  increase  of  its  trade  and  commerce. 
It  may  be  rerised  and  altered  by  parliament  in  tbe 
•ourae  of  twenty  years.  By  one  clause  of  the  act  of 
union  it  is  declared,  that  socb  peers  of  Ireland  as  are 
not  elected  into  the  bouse  of  lords,  are  competent  to 
itt  in  the  bouse  of  commons  as  representatives  of  Bri- 
tish towns  and  counties,  on  eondition  that  they  give  np 
all  the  privileges  of  the  peerage  during  their  conti- 
Boance  in  the  lower  house. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  wonld  almost  perfectly  agree 
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Bee.  of  lie,  ^j^j,  ij,^^  ^f  England,  were  tbe  4oil  equally  improved, 
being  abundantly  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grass,  espe- 
cially the  lattery  in  coo^equence  of  which,  an  infinite 
number  of  black  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred,  particularly 
in  tbe  province  of  Connaught.  Few  eoootries  produce 
finer  grain  than  that  which  grows  in  the  improved  parU 
of  this  kingdom.  The  northern  and  eastern  counties  are 
best  cultivated  and  inclosed,  and  tbe  most  populous. 

Ireland  is  known  to  have  many  rich  mines  j  and 
there  is  no  inconsiderable  prospect  of  gold  and  silver  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  No  country  in  tbe  world 
abounds  more  in  beautiful  lakes,  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  ones  ;  and  it  is  also  plentifully  watered  with  many 
beautiful  rivers.  The  commodities  which  Ireland  ex- 
ports, as  far  as  her  present  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 
tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 
and  fish :  wool  and  glass  were,  till  December  23. 1779, 
prohibited ;  but  her  linen  trade  is  of  late  grown  of  very 
great  consequence.  England,  in  tbe  whole,  is  thought 
to  gain  yearly  by  Irehmd  upwards  of  1,400,000!. ;  and 
in  many  other  respects  she  must  be  of  very  great  advan- 
tage to  that  kingdom.  Formeriy,  indeed,  she  was  ra- 
ther a.hurdea  to  her  elder  sister  than  any  benefit ;  hat 
the  times  are  changed  now,  and  improve  every  day. 

Mr  O^HaUoran  fays,  the  linen  manufacture  was  car- 
ried 00  in  Ireland  in  very  early  days  to  a  great  ex- 
[^ j^*''^'^  tent ;  and  Gratianos  Lucius  quotes  a  description  of 
the  kin<;dom,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1627  'j  in  which 
the  author  tells  us,  "  That  this  country  abounds  with 
iax,  which  is  sent  ready  spun  in  laiige  quantities  to  fo- 
reign nations.  Formerly  (says  he)  they  wove  great 
qmintities  of  linen,  which  was  mostly  consumed  at 
home,  the  natives  requiring  above  30  yards  of  linen  in 
a  shirt  or  shift.'*  80  truly  expensive  was  the  Irish  fa- 
shion of  making  up  ^rts,  on  aocoont  of  the  number  of 
plaits  and  folds,  that,  in  the  reign  o£  Henry  VIII.  a 
statute  passed,  by  which  they  were  forbidden,  under  a 
severe  penalty,  to  put  more  than  seven  yards  of  linen 
in  a  shirt  or  shift* 
Vox,.  XL  Part  L  t 
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We  may  form  some  idea  of  what  the  trkde  of  Ire- 
land must  have  been  in  former  time*,  when,  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  Briea  Boro,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
standing  the  ravages  and  distMsaee  which  a  Danish  wnr, 
of  above  ;tQO  years  continuance,  moat  have  prodnced 
throughout  |he  kingdom,  tbe  annual  duties  arising 
from  goods  imported  into  the  single  port  of  Limerick, 
and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  ^6$  pipes !  Even 
so  lately  as  the  last  century,  it  is  scarcely  credible  what 
riches  this  city  derived  from  tho  bare  manufacture  of 
•hoes,  which  were  exported  in  amazing  quantities; 
whereas  now,  instead  of  shoei  and  booU,  we  see  tbe 
raw  hides  shipped  ofi*  for  foreign  markets. 

No  country  in  the  world  seems  better  situated  for  a 
maritin^e  |ipwer  than  Ireland,  where  the  porU  are  con* 
venient  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  havens 
safe  and  commodious.  Tbe  great  plenty  of  timber, 
the  soperior  excellence  of  tbe  oak,  and  tbe  acknow- 
ledged skill  of  her  ancient  artizans  in  wood-works,  are 
circumstances  clearly  in  her  favour.  That  the  Irish 
formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  is  manifest 
from  the  churches  of  Gloucester,  Westminster  mona- 
•tenr  and  palace,  &c.  being  covered  with  Irish  oak.  , 

The  government  of  tbe  kingdom  is  in  tbe  hands  of  Gorem. 
a  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  lives  in  very  great  meat,  po 
splendour.   In  his  absence  there  are  lords  justices  (styled  P«il*t>o"» 
their  eatceUenoies^  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord  *^*" 
primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and,  before  tbe  union, 
tbe  speaker  of  the^  house  of  commons.    Ilie  parliament 
of  Ireland,  while  it  existed,  was  regulated  in  tbe  samo 
way  as  the  British  parliament. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,  and  thoie 
i^gain  into  32  counties,  as  follows  : 


Counties. 
z.  Antrim 

2.  Armagh 

3.  Caran 

4.  Down 

5.  Donnegal 


L  ULSTER. 

Houses.  Extent^  &c. 

20738  Length  68 1 

13125  Breadth  98!  miles 

9268  Circumference  460  J 
26090  Irish plantationacre8,2836837^ 
'^357       English  acres,  4491205. 


6.  f'ermanagh  5674  Parishes,  365 
7*  Londonderry  14527  Boroiwhs,  29 
8.  Monagban    26637  Baronies,  S5 


9.  Tyrone 


16545  Arclibisbopric,  i 
Bishoprics,  6 


144961  Market-towns,  58 
JI.  LEIN8TER. 


Its 

inem  oia* 
■factore 


J04I 

55  } 

360  J 


miles 


or 


X.  Caterlogfa,  or  Length 

Carlow        5444  Breadth 

2.  Dublin  M^45  Circumfexeuce  360, 

3.  Kildare  8887  Irish    acres,    2642958  ^ 

4.  Kilkenny        3231       4281 155  English. 

5.  King*scounty9294  Parishes,  o^B 

6.  Longford       6057  Boronghs,  S3 

2.  Lowth  8150  Baronies^  99 

•  Meath(East)i4000  Market-towns,  63 
9.  Queen^s  coon-  Archbishopric,  1 

ty  11226  Bishopries,  3 

10.  Westmeath  9621  The  rivers  are,  the  Boyn^ 
X I .  Wexford  13015  Barmw,  Lifiy,  Noir,  and  the 
X2.Wicklow       7781      M^. 


X4Q85X 


Yy 


UL 


IRELAND. 


HI.  MUNSTEB. 


Counties. 

1.  Clare 

2.  Cork 

3.  Kerry 

4.  Limerick 

5.  Tipperary 

6.  Waterford 


Extent,  &€• 


J  07  VmileB 

600  J 


80  >  miles 
;oo3 


Houses. 

1 1 38 1   Length 
47334  Breadth 
11653  Circumference 
1 93  80  Irish  acres  3  28993  ^ »  53  ^9 '  4^ 
18325  Parishes,  740  [English 

9485  Boroughs,  26 

■  Baronies,  6^ 
117558  ArchhishopriCy  I 

Bishops,  6 

IV.  CONNAUGHT. 

I.  Galway        15576  Length 
2»  Leitrim  S^S^  Breadth 

3.  Mayo  15089  Circumference      500 

4.  Roscommon    8780  Irish  acres  Z27  291 5;  3681746 

5.  Sligo  5970  Parishes,  330  [English 

■  Boroughs,  10 
50571   Baronies,  43 

Archbishoprici  I 
Bishop,  I 

Rivers  are  the  Shannon,  May, 
Suck,  and  Gyll. 

An  account  of  the  actual  population  of  Ireland,  drawn 
from  a  survey  by  government,  is  a  great  desideratum 
in  the  statistics  of  the  country.  But  it  is  likely  to  be 
soon  supplied,  us  it  is  understood  that  the  census  now 
taking  in  Great  Britain  (1821)  is  to  be  extended  to 
the  sister  country.  The  following  table  shows  with 
what  rapidity  the  numbers  of  the  people  have  increased 
within  the  last  50  years. 


In  1754  Ireland  contained 

J767 

1785 
1791 


Soolt. 
2,372,634 
2,544,276 

2,845^932 
4,206,612 


It  18  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  the  population 
at  present  is  not  less  than  5,500,000. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  by  the  most  celebra- 
ted writers  on  political  arithmetic,  that  plenty  of  food, 
frequency  of  marriage,  a  salubrious  climate,  a  mild  and 
equitable  government,  and  an  increased  demand  for  la- 
bour, are  the  never  failing  criteria  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation in  any  country  whatever.  The  three  first  of 
these  have  contributed  in  a  very  powerful  manner  to 
increase  the  population  of  Ireland  in  the  i8th  century. 
The  climate  of  that  country  has  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter In  a  most  astonishing  degree  since  the  middle  of  the 
I7lh  century,  and  the  extensive  forests  with  which  it 
once  abounded,  no  longer  exist,  to  obstruct  the  circula- 
tion of  a  free  current  of  air. 

The  agriculture  of  Ireland  is,  generally  speaking,  in 
a  very  backward  state.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
farmers  are  destitute  of  capital,  and  labour  small  crofts 
which  they  hold  of  middle-men  interposed  between  them 
and  the  landlord.  The  leases  are  generally  of  long 
continuance  ^  three  lives,  or  31  years,  is  a  common  pe- 
riod. In  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  country  the 
lands  are  cultivated  with  the  spade.  The  capital  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  is  extremely  small.* 
In  I799t  Mr  Young  calculated,  that  converting  Irish. 
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acres  into  English,  it  would  require  an  outlay  of  51.  ao  Ir«taad. 
acre  to  place  Ireland  on  a  footing  with  England  in  this 
respect,  or  an  outlay  of  88,341, 136U  for  the  whole 
country.  From  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  Mr 
Wakefield  has  since  calculated  that  the  sum  for  this 
purpose  would  be  1 2o,ooo,oool.  independently  altoge- 
ther of  the  capital  which  the  British  agriculturist  brings 
to  his  farm  in  order  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage  the  rent  of 
land  in  Ireland  is  very  high.  Mr  Wakefield  estimates 
he  average  rent  of  all  the  lands  in  the  island  at  1 7s. 
per  English  acre,  and  the  total  rental  of  the  country 
at  17,228,5401.  in  Irish  money.  When  it  is  consider- 
ed  how  little  capital  is  thos  sunk  in  the  Irish  soil,  and 
recollected  that  the  average  rent  of  England  is  only 
20s.  an  acre,  even  under  the  superior  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion which  is  there  pursued,  it  is  obvious  how  much 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  goes  to 
the  landlord  has  encroached  on  what  should  be  left  at 
a  remuneration  to  the  farmer. 

The  manufactures  of  Ireland  arc  now  very  consider* 
able,  particularly  the  linen  manufacture.  It  enhances 
the  value  of  this  branch  of  industry  to  the  Irish  people, 
that  the  raw  material  used  is  almost  entirely  raised 
within  the  country.  In  1810,  the  number  of  acres  un- 
der ii'ix  was  little  short  of  100,000 ;  which,  at  30  stone 
an  acre,  and  los.  6d.  the  stone,  will  give  an  annual 
produce  worth  1,500,000!.  The  flax  is  still  spun  chief- 
ly by  the  hand,  though  machinery  has  been  partially 
introduced.  The  average  earnings  of  a  linen  weaver 
may  be  estimated  at  7s.  per  week.  The  annual  export 
of  linen  at  different  periods  was  as  follows. 


Tarda. 
4,000,000 

M.5"i97S 
20,252,239 

35,676,908 

42,988,621 

43.9^4»3Sa 


Average  from  1700  to  1750 

1757  to  1763 

1770  to  1777 

in  1800 

1805 

1809 

The  official  value  of  the  linen  exported  from  Ireland, 
was 

1809  1^.2,933. '09 

J»8i3  2,389,72^ 

1820  2,317,411 

Of  this  quantity,  it  is  computed  that  upwards  of 
2,ooo,oool.  CORKS  to  Great  Britain. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  established  in  Ire- 
land, but  has  made  much  less  progress  than  in  England 
and. Scotland.  The  import  of  cotton  wool  in  1810  con- 
sisted of  32,257  cwt.  and  of  cotton  yam  ]»057,ii5lbs. 
The  official  value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  in  1820, 
was  only  54,777!. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  long  depressed  by  tf>e 
jealousy  of  England,  and  exists  only  to-  a  very  incoasi* 
derable  extent.  The  woollen  goods  made  are  cbieily 
coarse  fabrics  for  domestic  use. 

The  distilleries  of  Ireland  are  very  extensive ;  hut 
the  quantity  of  spirits  made  at  the  unlicensed  stills  is, 
in  all  probability,  much  greater.  The  quantity  of  com 
spirits  which  paid  doty  in  Ireland  was, 

GftlIon». 
In  1803      4,426,085 

1808      517071I58 
1813      4,085^913 

The 
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The  commercft  of  Ireland  has  experieoced  a  pretty 
rapid  Increase  daring  the  last  50  years^  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table. 


Tinport*. 

Oflicial  Talite. 

1777  L.2,762,298 

1800  41657*784 

1814  8,170,820 


Exports. 

Ofiiciiil  ▼  tlue. 

L.3»i83,992 

4,350,640 
7,088,756 


The  revenue  of  Ireland  is  principally  derived  from 
customs,  excise,  stamps,  and  po&t  duties ;  and  from  as- 
spHsed  taxes  on  hearths,  windows,  houses,  carriages, 
servants,  and  horses.  The  net  revenue  of  Ireland  in 
1791,  w\s  1,184,684].  In  1800,  it  was  2,805,5361. 
•nd  in  181 5,  it  was  51525,6991. 

According  to  Young,  Newenham,  and  others,  the 
aoil  in  point  of  fertility  even  surpasses  that  of  England  ^ 
it  contains  not  such  a  large  proportion  of  waste  land, 
and  many  extensive  tracts  .of  the  productive  soil  seem 
(o  b«  wholly  unrivalled  in  respect  of  fertility.  For  an 
ample  detail  of  the  uncommon  richness  and  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  Ireland  in  general,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
tlie  instructive  Tour  of  Mr  A.  Young,  which  contains 
many  experiments  made  by  himself  on  the  soils  of  dif- 
ferent counties. 

What  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  British  empire,  of 
which  it  now  happily- forms  a  constituent  part,  since  it 
can  augment  the  military  strength  of  the  whole  in  a 
very  powerful  manner,  and  make  such  respectable  ad* 
ditions  to  the  British  revenue  an  cannot  fail  to  result 
from  its  flourishing  commerce.  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
enmity  against  Britain,  both  weakened  the  latter,  and 
rendered  herself  vulnerable  in  a  high  degree ;  but  since 
both  are  happily  united,  and  have  only  one  common 
interest,  we  trust  that  the  most  daring  enemy  shall  ever 
find  tbem  invulnerable.    . 

Beauty  seems  to  be  more  diffused  in  England,  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in  Ireland  ;  which  may, 
«]iaracter    however,    be  attributed    to  the  modes   of  living.      In 
of  the  in.    England,  the  meanest  cottager  is  better  fed,  better 
kabitanti.   j^jg^j^  j^^j  better  dressed,  than  "the  most  opulent  far- 
mers here,  who,  unaccustomed   to  what  our  peasants 
reckon  the  comforts  of  life,  know  no  luxury  but  in  deep 
potations  of  aquavitae. 

From  this  circumstance,  we  may  acconnt  for  a  fact 
reported  by  the  officers  of  the'  army  here.  They  say, 
that  the  young  fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enlist, 
are  more  generally  below  the  given  height  than  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  testi- 
mony )  for  they  were  Irish,  and  the  standard  is  an  in* 
fallible  test.  No  reason,  indeed,  can  be  given  why 
the  canses  which  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of 
other  animals,  should  not  have  similar  effects  upon  the 
human  species.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  stint 
of  provisions,  the  growth  is  not  checked  ^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  extended  to  the  utmost  bound  of  na* 
ture^s  original  intention  j  whereas,  in  .Ireland,  where 
food  is  neither  in  the  same  quantity  nor  of  the  same 
quality,  the  body  cannot  expand  itself,  but  is  dwarfed 
and  stunted  in  its  dimensions.  The  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land are  full  as  tall  as  those  of  Englattd  :  the  difference, 
then,  between  them  and  the  commonalty,  can  only  pre* 
crcd  from  the  difference  of  food. 

The  inhabitants,  In  general,    of  this  kingdom   are 


Appear* 
■ao«  and 
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very  far  from,  what  they  have  too  often  and  unjustly  frrland. 
.been  represented  by  those  of  our  country  who  never  '*— ^  '  -^ 
saw  them,  a  nation  of  wild  Irish.  Miserable  and  op- 
pressed, as  by  far  too  many  of  them  are,  an  English* 
man  will  find  as  much  civility  in  general,  as  amongst 
the  same  class  in  bis  own  country :  and,  for  a  small  pe- 
cuniary consideration,  they  will  exert  themselves  to 
please  you  as  much  as  any  people  perhaps  in  the 
king\  dominions.  Poverty  and  oppression  will  natu- 
rally make  mankind  sour,  rude,  and  unsociable  \  and 
eradicate,  or  at  least  suppress,  all  the  more  amiable 
principles  and  passions  of  humanity.  But  it  should 
st:em  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  judge  of,  or  decide 
against,  the  natural  disposition  of  a  man  reduced  by 
indigence  and  oppression  almost  to  desperation.  Let 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts,  but  call  forth  the 
dormant  activity  of  their  genius,  and  rouse  the  native 
spirit  of  enterprise,  which  now  lies  torpid  within 
them  ;  let  liberal  laws  unfetter  their  minds,  and  plen- 
ty cheer  their  tables  j  they  will  soon  shew  themselves 
deserving  to  rank  with  the  most  respectable  societies  in 
Europe. 

"  The  lower  Irish,  (says  Carr  f ),  are  remarkable  for  \  Stranger 
their  ingenuity  and  docility,  and  a  quick  conception  j"*  ^''^^'*''* 
in  these  properties  they  are  equalled  only  by  the  Rus-^'  '  ^' 
sians.     It  is  curious  to  see  with  what  :»canty  materials 
they  will  work  j  they  build  their  own  cabins,  and  make 
bridles,  stirrups,  cruppers,  and  ropes  for  every  rustic 
purpose,  of  hay  }  and  British  adjutaots  allow  that  Iriiih 
recruits  are  sooner  made  soldiers  of  than  English  onea. 

'*  That  the  Irish  are  not  naturally  lazy,  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  of  laborious  work  which  they  will 
perform,  when  they  have  much  to  do,  which  is  not  fre- 
quently the  case  in  their  own  country,  and  are  ade- 
quately paid  for  it,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  proper 
food  to  support  severe  toil.  Upon  this  principle,  in 
England,  an  Irish  labourer  is  always  preferred. 

'*  The  handsomest  peasants  in  Irtjand  are  the  na- 
tives of  Kilkenny  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  most 
wretched  and  squalid  near  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  in 
Munster  and  Connaaght.  In  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon the  male  and  female  peasantry  and  horses  are 
handsome,  the  former  are  fair  and  tall,  and  possess  great 
flexibility  of  muscle  ;  the  men  are  the  best  leapers  in 
Ireland  :  the  finest  hunters  and  most  expert  huntsmen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fine  sporting  coanty  of  Ferma- 
nagh. In  the  county  of  Meath  the  peasants  are  very 
heavily  limbed.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  along 
the  western  shore,  the  peasants  very  much  resemble  the 
Spaniards  in  expression  of  countenance,  and  colour  of 
hair. 

'*  The  instruction  of  the  common  people  is  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation.  In  the  summer  a  wretched 
uncharactered  itinerant  derives  a  scanty  and  precarioua 
existence  by  wandering  from  parish  to  parish,  and  open- 
ing a  school  in  some  ditch  covered  with  heath  and 
furze,  to  which  the  inhabitants  send  their  children  to 
be  instructed  by  the  miserable  breadless  being,  wh9  is 
nearly  as  ignorant  a^  themselves  ^  and  in  the  winter 
these  pedagogue  pedlars  go  from  door  to  door  oflering 
their  services,  and  pick  up  just  sufficient' to  prevent 
themselves. from  perishing  by  famine.  What  propor- 
tion of  morals  and  learning  can  flow  from  such  a  source 
into  the  mind  of  the  ragged  young  pupil,  can  easily  be 
imagined,  but  canoot  be  leflected  upon  withoot  aertoas 

Y  y  a  concern. 
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ireUnd.  conctein.  A  getltleman  of  andtnibted  Ycracitj  tUtedy 
not  lt)Qg  gince,  before  the  Dublin  assoeiatioii  fbr  distri* 
buting  bibles  and  testaments  anion|^t  the  poor,  that 
whole  parishes  were  without  a  bible. 

^  Tbeir  hospitality,  when  their  circnmstanees  are  net 
too  wretched  to  display  it,  is  remarkably  great.  It  it 
thus  beautifully  described  by  Mr  Curran.  *  The  hospi- 
tality of  other  countries  is  a  mattei^  of  necessity,  or  coQ« 
vention :  in  savage  nations,  of  the  first ;  in  polished,  of 
the  latter :  but  the  hospitality  of  an  Irishman  is  not  the 
rnnning  account  of  posted  and  kdgered  courtesies,  as  in 
other  countries :  it  springs,  Ifke  all  his  other  qualities, 
his  faults,  his  virtues,  directly  from  the  heart.  The 
heart  of  an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he  con« 
fides  \  it  is  tender,  and  he  loves  \  it  is  generous,  and 
he  gives  ;  it  is  social,  and  he  is  hospitable.** 

Tlie  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in  some  places  over- 
IrcUnS*"'  grown,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined \  the  watery  exhalations  from  these  are  neither 
$o  abundant  nor  so  noxious  as  those  from  manfaes,  which 
become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  which  are  left  to  putrefy  as  soon  as  the 
Waters  are  exhaled  by  the  sun.  Bogs  are  not,  as  one 
might  suppose  from  their  blackness,  masses  of  potrefac- 
tion  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  sueh  a  texture, 
as  to  resist  putrefaction  above  any  other  sobstanoe  we 
know  of.  A  shoe,  all  of  one  piece  of  leather,  very 
neatly  stitched,  was  taken  out  of  a  bog  some  years  ago, 
yet  entirely  fresb ;— flrom  the  very  fashion  of  which. 
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there  is  scares  nMHil  to  dewht  that  it  bad  lain  ^re  |re)aed. 
sonw  eenturtes*  Butfer,  called  rtmskw^  has  been 
found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  vrherr  it  had*  b^n 
hid  so  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  almost  fria- 
ble, yet  not  devoid  of  liactoosity  :  that  the  length  of 
time  it  had  been  buried  was  very  great,  we  learn  from 
the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet,  that  4imd 
grown  over  it.  But  the  bomnon  phenomenon  of  tim- 
ber-trees dug  out  of  these  bogs  not  only  soand,  but  also 
so  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the  injuries  of  time, 
demonstrate  the  antiseptic  quality  of  them.  The  boms 
of  the  moose-deer  most  have  lain  many  centuries  in  a 
bog;  for  the  Irish  histories  do  not  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  the  animal  whereoA  they  grew.  Indeed,  ho- 
man  bodies  have,  in  many  places,  been  dog  up  entti^, 
which  must  have  lain  there  for  ages.  The  growth  of 
bogs,  however,  is  variable  in  different  plaoes,  from  the 
variety  of  conditions  in  the  situation,  soil,  hoeoMlitj, 
and  quantity  of  vegetable  food ;  in  some  places  it  io 
▼ery  rapid,  in  others  very  slow ;  and  therefore  tliei# 
altitudes  cannot  afford  any  certain  measure  of  time. 
In  the  manofactnrtng  coonties  of  the  north,  peat-fuel 
has  become  so  scarce,  that  turbaries  let  from  five  f» 
eight  guineas  an  acre.  In  some  places  they  are  so  em- 
dicated,  there  does  not  remain  a  trace  of  them,  tbw 
ground  being  now  converted  into  rich  meadows  nnd^ 
sweet  pastures. 

For  a  copious  account  of  the  statistics  of  Ire|md» 
see  the  article  Ireland,  in  the  Soppjlememt. 
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lREN.£t7S,  St,  a  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  in 
Greece  about  the  year  zao.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Fappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom,  it  Is  said,  he  was 
sent  into  Gaul  in  157.  He  lived  at  Lyons,  Where  be 
performed  the  office  of  a  priest ;  and  in  1 78  was  sent 
to  Rome,  where  be  disputed  with  Yalentihus,  and  his 
two  disciples  Florinus  and  Blastus.  At  his  return  to 
Lyons,  he  succeeded  Photinus,  bishop  of  that  city  \  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  202,  under  the  reign  of  Severus. 
He  wrote  many  books  in  Greek,  of  which  there  only 
remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verson  of  his  five  books 
against  heretics,  some  Greek  fragments  in  different 
authors,  and  Pope  Victor^s  letter  mentioned  ()y  Euse- 
bins.  Tlie  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Eras- 
mus, in  Z526;  of  Grabe,  in  1702  j  and  of  Father 
Mas'Qctv  io  1 710. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  IrenseUs  the 
deacon,  who  in  275  suffered  martytdom  in  Tiiscarty, 
under  the  reign  of  Aurelian  \  nor  with  St  Irenacus, 
bishop  of  Sirmich,  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  2  cth 
of  March  304,  during  the  perseciitlon  of  Dioctesiaft 
and  Maximtanus. 

IRENE,  empress  of  the  east,  celebrated  for  her  va- 
lour, wit,  and  beauty  \  but  detestable  for  her  croelty, 
having  sacrificed  her  own  son  ta  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing alone«.    She  died  in  803. 

IttlBSINE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dies- 
cia  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  Mtsctltanea.     See  BoTAKt  Index. 

IRIDUTM,  k  metal  obtained  from  crade  pUtiba. 
9ee  CHKMisr&t,  N*  2Z5^>  699^ 
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IRIS,  in  Pf^Mogy,  the  rainbow.      The  word  is       Iris 
Greek,  1^,  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from|0»#,         I. 
•^  I  speak,  I  tcH  j**  as  being  a  meteor  that  is-'sop.  .'"'''*;^ 
posed  to  fbretel,  or  rather  to  declare  rain.    See  Raik- 

BOW. 

Lunar  Xris^  or  Moon-rainlntv.  See  Rdzwsow^ 
Lunar. 

Iris,  in  Anatomy^  a  striped  variegated  cirde^rmmd 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a  duplicature  rf  the 
uvea.    See  Akatomt  Index, 

Iris  is  also  applied  to  those  changeable  colours  Wbtch 
sometimes  appear  in  the  glasses  of  telescopes,  mtcto- 
scopes,  &c.  so  called  from  their  similitude  to  a  rain- 
how.  The  same  appellation  is  also  given  to  that  co- 
loured spectrum,  which  a  triangular  prismatic  glass  will 
project  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  diie  angle  in  the 
sun -beams. 

Iris,  the  f/otner  de  Luce^  or  FJag-flfower,  Set.,  a 
genus  of  pfants,  belonging  to  the  triandria  class,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  sixth  order, 
Ensaia.    See  Botakt  Index. 

IRON,  one  of  the  metals,  and  one  of  the  Hardest 
and  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  abundant.  See 
Chemistry  and  Miner ALOct  InditJr. 

lAOir-makingf  the  att  of  extracting  iron  firool  the 
ore.    See  StippLEMEKT. 

IsON'MtMldif  and  spots  of  ink  in  linen,  maT  be  ta- 
ken out  bjr  moistening  the  stain^  piirt  in  a  solotioli  o{ 
oxalic  acid  in  distilled  Water,  and  then  washiiig  it  out 
hi  puM  t^tei^. 

JAWrSick^  ULiht  sea-laognage,  as  said  of  a  ship  or 
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IroB-twk   ^*^»  '"^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  "*^  '^^  ^  ^^°  y*^^  '^**^»  ^^^ 
I      ,  90  worn  ftway,  that  they  occasion  holbwt  in  the  planks, 

Irriubility.  whereby  the  vessel  is  rendereil  leaky. 

'     InoV'Woad^  in  Botamf.    See  SiDERaxTLUtf,  Bo- 

TAKT  Index, 

IroN'WoH^  in  Butamf.    See  SlDERms,  Botakt 

IRONY,  in  Bhetaric^  is  when  a  person  speaks  con- 
trary to  bis  thooghtsy  in  order  to  add  force  to  bis  dis- 
conne  ;  whence  Quintiiian  calls  it  diversiloquium. 

Tbnsy  when  a  notorions  villain  is. scornfully  compli- 
mented  with  the  titl^  of  a  very  honest  and  excellent 
person  ;  the  character  of  the  person  commended,  the  air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  speaker,  and  the  exor- 
bitancy of  the  commendations,  sufficiently  discover  the 
dissimnhition  of  irray. 

Ironicarexhortation  is  a  rerj  agreeable  kind  of  trope ; 
which,  after  having  set  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing 
in  the  clearest  light,  conclodes  with  a  feigned  encou* 
vagement  to  pursue  it.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when, 
hatiag  beaotifnny  described  the  noise  and  tomnlts  of 
Rome,  he  adds  ironically. 

Go  now,  and  study  toneful  verse  at  Rome ! 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  in  North 
America*  They  occupied  an  extensive  tra^  of  coon- 
try  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  make  a  considerable  figure 
in  the  early  history  of  British  America.  They  are  now 
greatly  reduced. 

IRRADIATION,  the  act  of  emitting  subtile  ef- 
fluvia, like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  every  way.  See  Ef- 
fluvia. 

IRREGULAR,  something  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules  ^  thus,  we  say  an  irregular  for- 
tification, an  irregular  boilding,  an  irregular  figure, 
&c. 

IftRCGULAii,  in  Grammar 9  such  inflections  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules  >  tbtis  we  say,  irregular 
noun^,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

Thtf  distinction  of  irregular  noons,  according  to  Mr 
Sndditnsn,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defective, 
jfnd  abundant ;  and  that  of  irregnlar  verbs  into  anoma- 
lous, defective,  and  abondanL 

IRRITABILITY,  in  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  a 
term  first  invented  by  Glisson,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal- 
ler  to  d\enote  an  essential  pr<^»erty  of  all  animal  bodies ; 
«nd  which,  he  says,  exists  independently  of  and  in 
contradisdnction  to  sensibility.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irntabie^  which  be- 
comes shotter  upon  being  touched  \  very  irritabk,  if  it 
contracts  upon  a  slight  touch  ^  and  the  contrary,  if  by 
a  vielfent  touch  it  contracts  but  little.  He  calls  that  a 
sensible  part  of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being 
couched  transmits  the  impression  of  it  to  the  soul :  and 
in  brutes,  he  calU  those  parts  sensible,  the  irritation  of 
which  occasions  evident  signs  of  pain  and  disquiet  in 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  insensible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
diiStroyed,  occasions  no  sign  of  pain  nor  convulsion,  nor 
any  sort  of  change  in  the  situation  of  the  body.  From 
the  resnit  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  eptdl^rmis  is  insensible  ^  that  the  skin  is  sensible  in  a 

£  eater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  j  that 
e  fat  and  celhilar  membrane  are  iaseosible  y  and  the 
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moscotar  flesh  sensible,  the  sensibilily  of  wMch  be  t-  irriublUly. 
ieribes  rather  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flesh  itself.  The 
tendons,  he  savs,  having  no  nerves  dislribnted  to  them, 
are  insensible.  The  ligaments  and  capsuke  of  the  articu- 
lations are  also  concluded  to  be  iosensibk  >  whence  Dr 
Haller  infers,  that  the  sharp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not 
seated  in  the  eapsulie  of  the  joint,  hot  in  the  skin,  and 
in  the  nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  sOrface. 
The  bones  are  all  insensible,  says  Dr  Haller,  except  the 
teeth  'f  and  likewise  the  marrow.  Under  his  experiments 
the  periosteum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  ahd  pia  m«- 
tor,  appeared  insensible  -,  and  be  infers,  that  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and  not  to 
the  membraees.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  held  sns- 
ceptible  ef  little  or  no  sensation,  except  the  carotid,  the 
lingual,  temporal,  pharyngal,  labial^  thyroidal,  and  the 
aorta  near  the  heart  |  the  sensibility  ot  wliich  is  ascnb«>. 
ed  to  the  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Sensibility  is 
allowed  to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  stomaeh,  in- 
testines, bladder,  ureters,  vagina,  and  womb,  on  aeeount 
of  their  being  of  the  same  nature  with  the  skin :  the 
heart  is  ako  admitted  to  be  sensible :  bat  the  longs,, 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  are  possessed  of  a  very  im- 
perfect, if  any,  sensation.  The  glands,  having  few 
nerves,  are  endowed  with  only  an  obtuse  sensation. 
Some  sensibiJitT  is  allowed  to  the  tunica  cfaoroidis  and 
the  iris,  thongh  in  a  less  degree  than  the  retina  y  hot 
none  to  the  cornea.  Dr  Haller  conclodes,  in  general, 
that  the  nerves  alone  are  sensible  of  themselves ;  ami 
that,^  in  proportion  to  the  nomber  of  nerves  apparently 
distributed  to  particular  parts,  such  parts  possess  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  sensibility. 

IrrUability,  he  says,  is  so  drfl*erent  from  seastbility,. 
that  the  most  irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  sensible,  and 
vice  versa.  He  alleges  facts  to  prove  this  position,  and 
also  to  demonstrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but  apon  tbe 
original  formation  of  the  parts  which  are  snsceptible  of 
it.^  Irritability,  he  sa^s,  is  not  proportioned  to  sensi- 
bility  ;  in  proof  of  whrch,  be  observes,  that  the  intes- 
tines, though  rather  less  sensible  than  the  stomach,, 
are  more  irriuble  j  and  that  the  heart  is  very  inritable, 
thoogb  it  has  bat  a  small  degree  of  sensation,. 

Irritability,  according  to  Ih  Haller,  is  the  distin- 
guishing charaeteristic  between  the  muscular  and  cellu- 
lar fibres;  whence  he  "determines  the  ligaments,  perios- 
teum, meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  mensbranes. 
composed  of  the  d^Udar  sabstance,  to  be  void  of  irrita- 
bility. The  tendons  are  onirriuble ;  and  thongh  he 
does  not  absolutely  deny  irritability  to  the  arteries,  ^et 
his  experiments  on  the  aoita  produced  no  ooatraction.. 
The  veins  and  excretory  docts  are  in  a. small  degree 
irritable,  and  the  gall-bladder,  the  ductus  choledochos,. 
the  ureters  and  nrethra,  are  only  aflbeted  by  a  very 
acrid  corrosive ;  but  the  lacteal  vessels  an  considembly 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  sinuses,  the  utems 
in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the  genitals,  are 
all  irritable  >.  as  are  also  the  muscles,  partkolarly  the 
diaphragm.  The  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,, 
are  instable :  but  of  all  the  animal  organe  tlie  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greatest  initability.  In  general,  tbciti 
is  nodiing  irritable  in  the  animal  body  bot  the  moocnlar 
fibres :  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  most  irriuUe.  This 
power  of  motioo,  atisiog  firom  iiritationt,  is  supposed 
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IriitAVtIity  to  4m  different  from  all  oilier  properties  of  bodies,  and 
^  probably  resides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  muscular 
l»aac.  fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
^  soul*  The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  said  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat, 
and  more  especially  by  tbe  use  of  opium  in  living  ani« 
mals.  Tbe  physiological  syi^tem,  of  which  an  abstract 
has  been  now  giveni  has  been  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  Castell  and  Ziinmermann,  and  also  by  Dr  Brock- 
lesby,  who  suggests,  that  irritability,  as  distinguished 
from  sensibility,  may  depend  upon  a  series  of  nerves  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  serve  either  for  voluntary  motfon 
or  sensation.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  been  con- 
troverted by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
in  his  Physiological  Essays.  See  also  Akatomy,  N° 
86,  €t  seq.  and  N°  136. 

IRROGATIO,  a  law  term  amongst  the  Romans,  sig« 
nifying  the  instrument  in  which  were  put  down  the  pu- 
nishments which  the  law  provided  against  such  offences 
as  any  person  was  accused  of  by  a  magistrate  before 
the  people.  These  punishments  were  first  proclaimed 
viva  voce  by  the  accuser,  and  this  was  called  Inquisiiio : 
Tbe  same,  being  immediately  after  expressed  in  writ- 
ing, took  the  name  of  RogatiOf  in  respect  of  tbe  people, 
who  were  to  be  consulted  or  asked  about  it,  and  was 
called  Irrogatto  in  respect  of  the  criminal,  as  it  imported 
the  mulct  or  punishment  assigned  him  by  tbe  accuser. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erromakgo,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  islands,  is  about  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit ; 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  £.  Long.  169.  19.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  size,  and  have 
a  good  shape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
very  dark  j  and  they  paint  their  faces,  some  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment:  their  hair  is  curly  and 
crisp,  and  somewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  seen, 
and  those  very  ugly :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of 
tiie  leaves  of  some  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
.excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the  waist,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  a  leaf,  used  for  a  wrapper..  No  canoes  were 
seen  in  any  part  of  tho  isli^nd.  They  live  in  houses 
covered  with  thatch  :  and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
by  line,  and  fenced  round.  An  unlucky  scufHe  be- 
tween tbe  British  sailors  and  these  people,  in  which 
four  of  the  latter  were  desperately  wounded,  prevent- 
ed Captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  parti- 
cular information  concerning  the  produce,  &c.  of  this 
island. 

IRTIS,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  in  Siberia,  which 
rises  among  the  hills  of  tbe  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north-east,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolsk. It  abounds  with  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  and 
delicate  salmon. 

IRVINE,  a  sea-port  and  borough  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  bailiwick  of  Cunningham,  and  county  of 
Ayr  'f  seated  at  tbe  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name 
on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  in  W.  Long.  2.  SS*  ^*  I'^t.  ££, 
•  3.6.  This  port  had  formerly  several  busses  in  the  her- 
ring-fishery.  A  number  of  vessels  is  employed  in  the 
coal  trade  to  Ireland,  and  also  in  the  Baltic  and  carry- 
ing trade.  Ship-building  and  rope-making  are  carried 
nn  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Irvine.  The  population 
in  iSit  was  estimated  at  575:^,  of  which  nearly  40CO 
A       were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

ISAAC,  the  Jewish  patriarch,  and  example  of  filial 
•obedience,  died  1716  B.  C.  aged  183. 


IS^US,  a  Greek  orator,  bom  at  Colchis,  in  Sy- 
ria, was  the  disciple  of  Lysias,  and  the  master  of  De- 
mosthenes }  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B.  €•  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  he  composed  no  more  than  30,  of  which 
only  10  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lysias  for  his 
model,  and  so  Wfll  imitated  his  style  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  easily  confound  the  one  with  tbe  other, 
were  it  not  for  the  figures  which  Isacus  first  introduced 
into  frequent  use.  He  was  also  the  first  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  bis 
disciple  Demobthenes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confoonded  with  Isseiis,  another 
celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah^  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the 
four  greater  prophets  ;  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  was  of  royal 
blood,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  to  Azariah  king 
of  Judah.  The  five  first  chapters  of  his  prophecy  re- 
late to  the  reign  ofUzziah^  the  vision  in  the  sixth 
chapter  happened  in  the  time  of  Jotham :  the  next 
chapters,  to  the  fifteenth,  include  his  prophecies  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ahab  j  and  those  that  were  made  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Manasseb,  are  related 
in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end.  Isaiah  foretold  tbe 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pass. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  predictions  are  those 
concerning  the  Messiah,  which  describe  not  only  his 
descent,  but  all  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  bis 
life  and  death.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  noble, 
nervous,  sublime,  and  florid,  which  he  acquired  by 
converse  with  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  elocu- 
tion :  Grotius  calls  him  the  Demosthenes  of  the  He- 
brews. However,  tlie  profoundness  of  his  thoughts, 
the  loftiness  of  his  expressions  and  the  extent  of  his  pro- 
phecy, render  him  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
prophets  J  and  tbe  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
written  on  his  prophecy  fall  short  of  a  full  explication 
of  it.  Bishop  Lowth's  new  translation,  &c.  published 
in  1778,  throws  considerable  light  on  .the  composition 
and  meaning  of  Isaiah. 

ISATIS,^  WoAB  'y.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  class  ^  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  39th  order,  SHiquosa,  One  species 
of  this  plant,  tbe  tinctoria^  yields  a  colouring  matter. 
See  Colour-Making  and  Dyeikg  Index. 

IsATis,  in  Zoology,  a  synonyme  of  the  canis  lagopus. 
See  Canis,  Mammalia  Index, 

ISAURA,  or  Isaurus,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
strong  city  at  Mount  Taurus,  iu  Isauria,  twice  demo- 
lished; first  by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants, 
who,  through  despair,  destroyed  themselves  by  fire 
rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  j  again 
by  Servilius,  who  thence  took  the  surname  Isauricus, 
Strabo  says  there  were  two  Isauras,  the  old  and  the 
new,  but  so  near  that  other  writers  took  them  but  for 
one. 

ISAURIA,  a  country  touching  Pampbylia  and  Cili- 
cia  on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  situated  al- 
most in  Mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  Isaura^ 
according  to  some,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  by 
a   narrow  slip.      Stepbanus,  Ptolemy,   and   Zosimns, 
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laanria     make  no  mention  of  places  on  the  sea ;  tboogh  Pliny 
I        does,  as  also  SCrabo ;  bat  doabtful,  whether  they  are 
l<wibwrp.  places  in  Ibauria  Proper,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in  Ci- 
licia. 

ISAURICA,  a  part  of  Lycaonia,  bordering  on 
Moant  Taurus. 

ISC  A  DuMNiORUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town 
in  Britain.     Now  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonshire.     W. 
Long.  3.  40.  Lat.  5.  44.     Called  Cacr-Isk  in  British, 
(Camden). 

IscA  Silurum,  in  Ancient  Geography^  the  station  of 
the  Legio  IT.  Aogusta  in  Britain.  Now  Caerkon^  a 
town  of  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Uske. 

ISCHALIS,  or  Iscalis,  in  Ancient  Geography ^  a 
town  of  the  Belg%  in  Britain.  Now  Ilchester^  in  So- 
mersetshire on  the  river  III. 

ISCHi^UM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  po- 
lygamia  class  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  4th  order,  Gramina,     See  Botakt  Index. 

ISCHIA,  an  island  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the 
coast  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  difllant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  valleys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  also  mountains  on 
which  grow  vines  of  an  excellent  kind  :  likewise  foun- 
tains, rivulets,  and  fine  gardens. 

IscHiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  bishop's  see  and  a  strong  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortress  stand  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  island  by  a  strong  bridge  \  the  rock  is 
about  seven  furlotigs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  houses  piled  upon  one  another,  which 
makes  a  very  singular  and  striking  appearance.  At  the 
end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates,  which 
open  into  a  subterraneous  passage,  through  which  they 
enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded  by  soldiers 
who  are  natives  of  the  island.  £.  Long.  13.  ^^.  N.  Lat. 

40.  50. 

ISCHIUM,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.    See  Anatomy,  N®  41. 

ISCHURIA,  ir;c»p«  (formed  from  u^y^n^  «  I  stop," 
»nd  tf^0P,  '^  urine,**)  m  Physic^  a  disease  consisting  in 
an  entire  suppression  of  urine,    oee  Medicine  Index. 

ISELASTICS,  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  ce- 
lebrated in  Greece  and  Asia,  in  the  time  of  the  Koman 
emperors. 

The  victor  at  these  games  had  very  considerable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
gustus and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con- 
querors at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games. 
They  were  crowned  on  the  spot  immediately  after  their 
victory,  had  pensions  allowed  them,  were  furnished  with 
provisions  at  the  public  cost,  and  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  their  country. 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  from  whence  one  of  the  Saxon  princes 
takes  the  title  of  duke.  There  are  iron  mines  in  the 
neij^hbourhood.     £.  Long.  9.  i^.  N.  Lat.  51.  o. 

ISENxillTS,  or  Eisenarts,  a  considerable  town  of 
Germany,  in  Austria  and  in  Stiria;  famous  for  its  iron 
mines.     E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  $6. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  la  £•  Lung.  7.  14*. 
N.  Lat.  50,  28. 


Itit. 


ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  with  TicDRlicin 
the  title  of  a  principality^  seated  on  the  river  Mandera^         I 
in  E.  Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

ISERE,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
containing  3440  square  miles,  and  472,000  inhabitants. 
The  southern  part  lies  among  the  Alps,  and  is  moun* 
tainous  \  the  northern  part  is  more  level.  The  climate 
is  cold.  The  produce  consists  chiefly  of  hemp,  silk, 
com,  wine,  oil  \  and  the  pastures  are  extensive.  Gre- 
noble is  the  chief  town. 

ISH,  in  Scots  Law^  signifies  expiry.  Thus  we  say 
''  the  ish  of  a  lease.**  It  signifies  also  to  go  out ;  thus 
ve  say  "  free  ish  and  entrj**  from  and  to  any  place. 

ISIA,  Xvtm^  feasts  and  sacrifices  anciently  Solemni- 
zed in  honour  of  the  goddess  Isis.*— The  Isia  were  full 
of  the  most  abominable  impurities  \  and  for  that  rea* 
son,  those  who  were  initiated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy.  They  held  for  nine  days 
successively,  but  grew  so  scandalous,  that  the  senate 
abolished  them  at  Rome,  under  the  consulate  of  Piso 
and  Gabinins.  They  were  re-established  by  Augustus, 
and  the  emperor  Commodu?  himself  assisted  at  them', 
appearing  among  the  priests  of  that  goddess  with  his 
head  shaven,  and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

ISIAC  TABLE,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  discovered  at  Rome  in  1525, 
and  supposed  by  the  various  figures  in  bas  relief  upon 
it,  to  represent  the  feasts  of  Isis,  and  other  Egyptian 
deities.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument:  some  have  supposed  that 
it  was  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp* 
tians  worshipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  Others, 
among  whom  is  Bishop  Warburton,  apprehend,  that  it 
was  made  at  Rome  by  persons  attached  to  the  worship 
of  Isis.  Dr  Warburton  considers  it  as  one  of  the  most 
modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  account  of  the 
great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  characters  which  it  bears. 

ISIACI,  priests  of  the  goddess  Isis. — Droscorides 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  sea  wormwood  in 
their  hands  instead  of  olive.  They  sung  the  praises  of 
the  goddess  twice  a- day,  viz.  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
when  they  opened  her  temple  ;  after  which  they  begged 
alms  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re- 
peated their  orisons,  and  shut  up  the  temple. 

Such  were  the  life  and  office  of  the  isiaci;  they  never 
covered  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin  bark  of 
the  plant  papyrus,  which  occasioned  Prodentius  and 
others  to  say  they  went  barefooted.  They  wore  no 
garments  but  linen,  because  Isis  was  the  first  who  taught 
mankind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 

ISIDORUS,  called  Damiatensis,  or  Pelusiota, 
from  his  living  in  a  solitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  St  Chrysostom*s  disciples,  and 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
421.  We  have  201 2  of  his  epistles  in  five  books.. 
They  are  .<hort,  but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in. 
1638,  in  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
with  a  small  hiirbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
Its  salts  works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long.  0. 
JO.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.     See  Ichthtocolla. 

ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daogb- 

ter. 
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Isit  ter  «f  SAtani  aad  Bbes,  according  to  Diodorw  of  Si- 
I  cily.  S«nie  suppose  her  to  he  the  same  as  lo,  who 
Istoad.  ^ag  changed  into  a  cow^  and  reitored  to  her  homaa 
^  form  hi  I^jptf  where  she  taught  agricohure,  and  go- 
'Teroed  the  people  with  aUldoess  and  equity,  for 
which  reasons  she  reocivcd  divine  honours  after  death. 
Aceording  to  some  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
lais  married  her  brother  Osiris,  and  was  psegnant  by 
him  even  before  she  had  left  her  mother's  womb.  Tbea^ 
two  ancient  deities,  as  some  authors  observe,  compre* 
bended  all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Isis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athena, 
the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygiana,  the  Ceres  of  Eleosiit, 
the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Creta?  the  Bel- 
lona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  OsiiriB  and  Isis  reigned  eon* 
jointly  in  Egypt)  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Otfirii,  proved  fatal  to  this  sovereign.  The 
ox  and  the  oow  Were  the  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isis  % 
because  these  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently 
applied  tbemselvei  to.cnltiTating  the  earth..  As  Isia 
was  supposed  to  be  the  moon,  as  Osiris  the  ann,  she 
was  represented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  band,  with 
a  vessel  full  of^ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  yearly  and  legular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  leia  shed  for 
the  loss  of  Osiris,  whom  Typhon  had  basely  murdered. 
The  word  Zi&r,  according  to  some,  signifies  ^  ancient,'* 
and  00  that  account  the  inscriptions  on  the  statues  of 
the  goddese  were  oflen  in  these  words :  '*  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  that  shall  be  \  and  none  amoiig  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  off  my  veil."  The  worship  of  Isis  was 
universal  in  Egypt,  the  priests  were  obliged  to  observe 
tperpetoal  chastity,  their  heads  were  closely  shaved,  and 
they  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themselves 
-in  linen  garments.  They  never  ate  onions,  they  ab- 
stained from  salt  with  tl^eir  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  of  bogs.  During  the 
night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  dress  herself  like  this 
goddess,  and  affected  to  be  called  a  second  Isis. 

Isia,  or  Thamet^  a  river  that  has  its  rise  in  Glou* 
cestershire,  and  flows  through  only  a  small  part  of  Wilt- 
shire. It  enjters  this  county  near  its  aource,  and  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Crioklade  \  but  af- 
ter running  in  a  serpentine  manner  about  foqr  miles, 
it  leaves  Glaocestershire  at  a  village  called  Ca»He 
EaUm. 

Isis,  a  genas  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  zoo- 
phyta,  in  the  class  vermes.     See  Heluikthologt 

ISLAM,  or  IsLAMiSM ;  the  true  faith,  aocordiog  to 
the  Mahometans.    See  Mahomltakism. 

ISLAND,  a  tract  of  dry  laud  encompatoed  with 
water;  in  which  sense  it  stands  contradistinguished 
from  Continent,  or  Terra  Fzrma. 

Several  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  islands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  \  others  think,  that  there 
have  been  new  islands  formed  by  the  casting  op  of  vast 
heaps  of  clay,  sand,  mnd,  &c.;  others  think  they  have 
been  separated  from  the  continent  by  violent  storms, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  These  laat  have  ob- 
served, that  the  East  Indies,  which  abound  in  islands 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewise 
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more  annoyed. with  earthquakes,  tempests,  lightnings^    h^MxA 
volcanoes,  &c.   than  any  other  part.     Others  agaia        | 
conclude,  that  islande  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  Uc-niai 
that  there  were  some  at  the  beginning;  and  among 
other  arguments,  support  their  opinion  from  Gtn^  x.  5. 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

Varenins  thinks  that  there  have  heen  islands  pro- 
duced each  of  these  ways.  8t  Helena,  Ascensioi^^ 
and  other  steep  rocky  islands,  he  supposes  to  have  be* 
come  so  by  the  sea's  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
chamtiaigns  ;  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  aand,  and  other  terrestrial  matter,  he  thinks  thtf 
islands  of  i&ealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma- 
tra and  Ceylon,  and  most  of  the  East  Jadia  islands, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land  ;  and  con- 
cludes, that  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form- 
ed in  the  same  way,  imaginiqg  it  probable  that  Deu- 
calion^ flood  might  Contribute  towards  it.  The  an- 
cients luNfa  notion  that  Deles,  and  a  few  other  islands, 
rose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  which,  how  iahuloos 
soever  it  nay  appear,  agrees  with  later  observktioos. 
Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  island  Therasia  rose  thus 
out  of  the  j£gean  sea  in  his  time,  of  which^^  mari- 
ners were  eye  witnesses. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  islands  have 
existed  not  only  from  the  delqge,  but  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  J  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  islands  in  all  the  different  ways  above 
mentioned*  Another  way,  however,  in  which,  islands 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  Sooth  sea,  is  by  the  co- 
ralline insects.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  curious  dis- 
aertation  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Esq.  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  the  year  1768,  to  Which  we 
refer  the  reader.    See  also  CIeographt  Index. 

IsLAffDS  of  Ice.    See  lcM»IsUuid. 

Floating  Jslands.  Histories  aie  full  of  accounts  of 
floating  islands  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  arc 
either  false  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  see 
of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  conoretiaa  of  the 
lighter  and  more  viscous  matter  floating  on  the  surface 
at  the  water  in  cakes ;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  sixes,  whicb»  not 
bcioff  fixed  to  tlie  shore  in  any  part,  are  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  and  float  00  the  suriaee.     These  are 

generally  found  in  lakes,  where  they  are  confined  from 
eing  carried  too  far ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  some 
of  them  acquire  a  very  considerable  size.  Seneca  tells 
us  of  many  of  these  floating  islands  in  Italy :  and  sonie 
later  writers  have  described  not  a  few  of  them  in  other 
places.  But,  however  true  these  accounts  might  have 
been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  very  few 
proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  ^  the 
floating  islands  having  either  disappeared  again,  or 
been  fixed  to  the  sides  in  snob  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
part  of  the  shore.  Pliny  teHs  ns  of  a  great  island  which 
at  one  time  swam  about  in  the  lake  Cotilia  in  the  cona- 
try  of  Beatinum,  which  was  discovered  to  the  old  Ro- 
mans by  a  miracle ;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  in 
Lydia  there  were  several  islands  so  loose  in  tbeir  ibun« 
dations,  that  every  little  accident  shook  and  removed 
them. 

Island  (or  Iceland)  Crystal.  See  Cktstal^  Ire- 
land;  Mineralogy  Index. 

ISLE-ADAM,  a  town  of  France,  with  a  hand«o«e 

«astle. 
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tie-adMi  castle,  and  tbe  titl«  of  a  baron;  seated  on  the  riTer 
Q         Oise,  three  miles  from  Beatamooti  and  20  from  Paris. 

tottngloB.  E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat.  49.  7. 

IsLE'de-Dtcu^  a  small  island  of  France,  in  the  sea  of 
Gasoony,  and  on  tbe  coast  of  Poiton,  from  which  it  Is 
distant  14  miles.     W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

IsLE'de-Froficef  one  of  the  twelve  general  govern- 
ments of  France,  under  the  old  division ;  bounded  on  the 
ncnrth  by  Picardy,  on  tbe  west  fay  Normandy,  on  the 
tenth  by  the  government  of  Orleannois,  and  on  the  east 
by  that  of  Champagne.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length, 
and  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Seine,  Mame,  Oise,  and  Aisne.  The  air  is  tempe- 
rate, and  the  soil  fertile ;  and  it  abounds  in  wine,  corn, 
and  fruits.  It  contains  ten  small  districts,  and  Paris 
IS  the  capital  city. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  nan\e  giv- 
en to  tiiose  who  sidopted  tbe  sentiments  of  a  Lutheran 
divine  of  Saxooy«  called  John  Agricola,  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  Luther,  a  native  of  Isleb«  whence  the 
name  ;  who  interpreting  literally  some  of  tbe  precepts 
of  St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  law,  declaimed 
against  the  law  and  the  necessity  of  good  works.    See 

ibrriNOMIANS. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  on  tbe  north 
aide  of  London,  to  which  it  is  almost  contiguous*    It 
appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  ;  and  in  the  Cooqoeror^s 
time  was  written  Isledon,   or  Isendon.     The   church 
b  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  PauPs }  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  which  a  certain  precinct  here  belongs,  for 
the  probate  of  wills,    and   granting   administrations. 
Tbe  church  was  a  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  1503, 
and  stood  till  1751,  when  tbe  inhabitants  applied  to 
parliament  for  leave  to  rebuild  it,  and  soon  after  erect- 
ed the  present  structure,  which  is  a  very  substantial 
brick  edifice,  though  it  does  not  want  an  air  of  light- 
ness.   The  number  of  booses   in   Islington  exceeds 
2700 }  and  the  total  amount  of  the  population,  as  it 
was  estimated  in  181 1,  was  more  than  15,000.     The 
White-conduit  house  in  this  place,  so  called  from  a 
white  stone  conduit  that  stands  before  the  entrance, 
bas  handsome  gardens  with  good  walks,  and  two  large 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  for  tbe  entertainment  of 
company  at  tea,  &c     In  the  sooth-west  part  of  this 
village  is  that  noble  reservoir,  improperly  called  New  . 
Hiver  Head  ^  though  they  are  only  two  basons,  which 
receive  that  river  from  Hertfordshire,  and  from  whence 
the  water  is  thrown  by  an  engine  into  the  company*t 
pipes  for  the  supply  of  London*    In  the  red  moat  on 
the  north  side  of  these  basons,  called  Six- Acre  Field, 
from  the  contents  of  it,  which  is  the  third  field  beyond 
tbe  White  Conduit,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fort- 
ress in  former  days,  enclosed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Boman  camp^  made 
vse  of  by  Suetonius  Paul  inns  after  his  retreat,  which 
Tacitus   mentions,   from   London,   before    he  sallied 
thence,    and   rooted    the  Britons   under  their  queen 
Boadicea;  and  that  which  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneous- 
ly, called  Jack  Straw's  castle,  is  a  square  place  in  the 
aonth-west  angle  of  the  field,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  tbe  prsetorium  or  Boman  generaPs  tent., 
In  this  parish  are  two  charity-schools  ;  one  founded  in 
1613,  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for  educating  30  chil- 
dren.   This  foundation,  together  with  that  of  a  row  of 
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alms-honses,  are  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  com-  blington 

2 any.  Here  is  an  hospital  with  its  chapel,  and  a  work-        \\ 
ouse  for  tbe  poof.     There  is  a  spring  of  chalf  beate  ^fc«^o«l» 
water  in  a  very  pleasant  garden,  which  for  some  years  ' 

was  honoured  by  the  constant  attendance  of  the  prin- 
cess Amelia^  and  many  persons  of  quality,  who  drank 
the  waters.  To  this  place,  which  is  called  New  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  many  people  resort,  especially  during 
the  summer,  the  price  of  drinking  tbe  waters  being 
los.  6d.  for  tbe  season.  Near  this  place  is  a  boose  of 
entertainment,  called  SaddlerU  Weili^  where,  during 
the  summer  season,  people  are  amused  with  balance- 
masters,  walking  on  tbe  wire,  rope-dancing,  tumbling, 
and  pantomime  entertainments.  * 

ISLIP,  a  town  ef  Oxfordshire,  ^6  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  By  means  of  inland  navigation,  it  baa 
communication  with  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Bibble, 
Ouse,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hnmber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &C  $  which  navigation,  including  its  wind- 
ings, extends  above  coo  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lin- 
coln, Nottingham,  York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 
Chester,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cester, &c.  It  has  a  good  market  for  sheep,  and  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  palace,  said  to  have  been  Elinff 
Ethelred's.  Here  is  a  charity  school.  Tbe  chapel 
wherein  Edward  waa  baptixed  stood  at  a  small  distance 
north  from  tbe  church,  is  still  called  the  king's  chapel^ 
was  entirely  desecrated  during  Cromwell's  usurpation, 
and  converted  to  the  meanest  uses  of  a  farm-yard }  at 
present  it  has  a  roof  of  thatch.  It  is  bnilt  of  stone,  15 
yards  long,  and  7  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the  arches 
of  an  oblong  window  at  the  east  end.  This  manor  was 
given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Westminster  abbey, 
to  which  it  still  belongs. 

ISMAELITES,  tbe  descendanU  of  Xsmael ;  dwell- 
ing from  Havila  to  the  wilderness  of  Sur,  towards 
Egypt,  and  thus  overspreading  Arabia  Petrsea,  and 
therefore  Josephos  calls  Ismaei  the  founder  of  the 
Arabs. 

ISMABUS,  in  Ancitni' Geography^  a  town  of  the 
Cicones  in  Thrace,  giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Vir- 
gil it  is  called  Ismara.  Servius  supposed  it  to  be  a 
mountain  of  Thrace^  on  which  nsoontain  Orpbeot 
dwelt. 

ISNABDIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  17th  order,  Cafyeanthema.    See  Botakt 

Indes. 

* 

ISNY,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  kingdom  of 
Wirtemburg  \  seated  on  the  tv9tt  Isny,  in  £•  Long. 
9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  45. 

ISNIC,  a  town  of  Torkey  in  Asia,  and  in  Natolia, 
with  a  Greek  archbishop.'s  see.  It  is  the  ancient  Nice, 
famous  for  the  first  general  council  held  here  in  325. 
There  is  now  nothing  remaining  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour, but  an  aqueduct.'  Tbe  Jews  inhabit  tbe  greatest 
part  of  it  \  and  it  is  seated  in  a  countnr  fertile  10  com 
and  excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  29.  50.  N.  Lat.40to  l6. 

ISOCHBONAL,  is  applied  to  such  vibrationa  of 
a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the  same  space  olF 
time  \  as  all  the  vibrations  or  swings  of  the  sane  pen* 
dulum  are,  whether  tbe  arches  it  describes  are  shorter 
or  longer. 
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Iftoelironar     TsocnnoyAt  Line^  that  in  which  %  heavy  body  is 
line       sapposed  to  descend  without  any  acceleration. 
U  ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  greate»t  orators  of  Greece, 

^'^''''*"'  was  born  at  Athens,  4Jj6  B.  C.^  He  waa  the  son  of 
Theodoras,  who  had  enriched  himself  by  making  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education. 
Isocrates  was  the  disciple  of  Prodicus,  Gorgias,  and 
other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  de- 
claim in  pnblic,  but  without  success  \  he  therefore 
contented  himself  with  instructing  his  scholars,  and 
making  private  orations.  He  always  showed  great 
love  for  his  country  ',  and  being  informed  of  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Cheronea,  be  abstained  four  days  from 
eating,  and  died,  aged  98.  There  are  still  extant  2 1 
of  his  discourses  or  orations,  which  are  excellent  per- 
formances, and  have  been  translated  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin- by  Wolfius.  Isocrates  particularly  excelled 
In  the  justness  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
expressions.     There  are  also  nine  letters  attributed  to 

him. 

IS0ET£8|  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to  the  cryp« 
togamia  class.    See  Botany  Index* 

ISOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a  bishop's 
see.  It  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  is  seated  15  miles- 
south-east  of  St  Severina.     E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lat. 

39*  *• 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  figures,  in  Geomeh-y^  arc 

such  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

pnlyandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 

under  the  26tb  order,  MultisiUqute.    See  Botaky  In- 

des. 

ISOSCELES  TRIANGLE,  in  Geometry^  ope  that  has 
two  equal  sides. 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Persians  pronounce  it,  Spaw 
hawn^  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Irac  Agemi,  or  Persia  Proper,  upon  the  ruins,  as  is 
generally  suppdsed,  of  tbe  ancient  Hecatompjlos,  or, 
as  others  think,  of  the  Aspa  of  Ptolemy.     Most  of  the 
f- astern  astronomers  and  geographers  place  it  in  N.  Lat. 
32.  25.  E.  Long.  86.  40.    It  stands  in  a  very  extensive 
plain,  surrounded  by  mountains  j  and  has  eight  districts 
belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  400  towns  and  vil* 
lages.'  The  fertility  of  the  soi^  tlie  mildness  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  fine  temperature  of  the  air,  all  conspire  to 
render  lepaJwn  one  of  the  most  charming  and  delightful 
cities  in  the  world.    It  is  unanimously  agreed,  that  the 
present  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity  -,  and  tbe  two  part? 
into  which  it  is  divided,  preserve  the  names  of  two  con- 
tiguous towns,  from  the  junction  of  which  it  was  form- 
ed.    l*be  inlmbitants  of  these,  notwithstanding  their 
neighbourhood,  bear  an   inveterate  antipathy  to  each 
other;  which  they  discover  on   all  public  occasions. 
Spanbawn  owes  the  glory  it  now  possesses  to  the  great 
Sbab.  Abas  *,  who,  after  the  conquest  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Lat  and  Ormus,  chRrmed  with  the  situation  of  this 
place,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  between  the 
Tears  1620  and  1628.    The  mountains,  with  which 
this  city  is  surrounded^  defend  it  alike  fVom  the  sultry 
heats  of  summer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  winter 
season :  and  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  watered  by 
severat  ritera,  whrch  contribute  alike  to  its  ornament 
and  use.     Of  these  rivers,  the  Zenderoud,  after  being 
joined  by  the  Mahmoodi  passes  by  Spaohawnj  where  it 
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has  three  fine  bridges  over  it,  and  is  as  broad  as  the  Itpahsft 
Seine  at  Paris.  The  waters  of  these  united  streams  are»^'"  M    ^ 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  wholesome,  almost  bjyond  compft* 
rison;  as  indeed  are  all  the  springs  found  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  houses  of  Spauliawn.     The  extent  of 
Spauhawn  is  very  great  \  not  less  perhaps  than  20  miles 
within  the  walls,  which  are  of  earth,  poorly  built,  and 
covered  with  houses  and  gardens.    The  Persians  are 
wont  to  say,  Spavhawn  mapigeluin^  i.  e.  Spauhawn  is 
half  the  world.     Cbardin  sajs,  that  some  reckoned  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  i,QOO,oooj  but  he  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  more  populous  than  London,  or  contain* 
ing  more  than  6oo,ooo.    Mr  Kinneir,  a  late  traveller, 
thinks  thay  do  not  exceed  200,000.    At  a  distance,  the 
city  is  not  easily  distinguished;  many  of  the  streets  being 
adorned  with  plantains, and  every  house  baviogitsj^arden, 
the  whole  looks  like  a  wood.    The  streets  in  general  are 
neither  bfoad  nor  convenient  \  there  being  three  great 
evils  which  attend  them :  the  first  is,  that  being  built 
on  common  sewers,  these  are  frequently  broke  up,  which 
is  very  dangerous,  considering  that  most  people  are  on 
horseback  \  the  second  is,  that  there  are  many  wells  or 
pits  in  them,  which  are  not  less  dangerous  ;  the  third 
arises  from  tbe  people's  emptying  all  their  ordnre  from 
the  tops  of  their  houses :  this  last,  indeed,  is  in  some 
measure  qualified  by  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  by  its 
being  quickly  removed  by  the  peasants,  who  carry  it 
away  to  dung  their  gro,uuds.     Soiucl  reckon  eight,  and 
others  ten  gates,  besides  posterns  \  but  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.     The  three  principal  suburbs  annexed  te  it 
are,  Abas-Abad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belonging 
to  the  people  of  Tauris  \  Julfa,  inhabitel)  by  a  colony 
of  Armenians,  called  by  sprne  New  hiifa.^  tQ  distinguish 
it  from  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  situated  in  Arme- 
nia, upon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  original  inhnbitanti. 
of  New  Julfa  vcer^  brought  j  and  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as 
the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Aba^,  the  street  of  tbe 
roagjans^  occupied  entirely  by  the  professors  of  magism, 
or  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,   l^be  river  2^n« 
deroud  separates  the  citj  of  Ispahaiv  and  Abas-Abad 
from  Julfa  and  Gliebr-Abad#  '  This,  city  has  snftre4 
greatly  sii\ce  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful  rebel- 
lion in  1721  ^  the  wbole  kingdom  fro^i  that  period,  til) 
a  few  years  ago,  having  been  almost  a  continued  scene 
of  blood,  ravages,  and  eonfusion«     A  celebrated  m0<t 
dern  traveller^  who  iras  oa  tb^  spot,  tells  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many  years  before  tbe  above 
revolution  happened,  amo.unted'  to  30,000  souls ;  had 
13  cbqrcbeS|  and  above  100  priests^  aqd  paid  tbe  Per- 
iian  court  2Q0  toman^*  yearly  for  the  free  exercise  of*^*** 
theii:  religion ;  that  some  of  the  streets  wer^  ^road  andjJJJJ^JJ** 
handsogne,  and  planted  with  trees,  with   canals  and 3].  ^t.  •« 
fountains  in  tbe  middle  \  others  narrow  and  crooked,  Uag. 
and  arched  a- top  \  otbejrs  again,  though  extremely  nar- 
row, as  well  as  turning  an4  windbg  many  ways,  were, 
of  an  incredible  lengtn,  and  resembled  so  many  laby- 
rinths :  that,  ajt  a  small  distance  from  tbe  town,  therq 
were  public  walks  adorned  with  plane-trees,  on  either 
hand,  and  ways  paved  wtt,h  stones,  fountains,  and  cis- 
tertis:  that  there  were  above  100  caravanseras  for  the, 
use  of  merchants  and  travellers,  many  of  which  wer^ 
built  by  the  kings  and  prime  nobility  of  P^r9U  :  that,  aa 
little  rain  fell  there,  the  streets  were  frequently  fnU  of 
dust,  which  rendered  the  city  disa^ea)>le  dnring  n 

considerable 
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IsinlIuui   eonsideraUe  part  of  the  saromer^  that  the  citizens, 
I        howeverf  to  make  thU  ioconvenience  more  tolerable, 

iraelftei.  ^^^  to  water  them  when  the  weather  was  warmer  than 
baoal :  that  there  was  a  castle  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town,  which  the  citizens  looked  upon  as  impregnable, 
in  which  the  public  money,  and  most  of  the  military 
stores,  were  said  to  be  kept :  that,  notwithstanding  the 
baths  and  caravanseras  were  almost  innumerable,  there 
was  not  one  public  hospital :  that  most  of  the  public 
baildings  were  rather  neat  than  magnificent,  though  the 
great  raeydan  or  market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which 
is  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the 
alfey  denominated  Toher  hag  adjoining  to  it,  made  a 
very  grand  appearance  :  that  the  former  contained  the 
royal  mosque ;  the  building  denominated  kayserich^ 
where  all  sorts  of  foreign  commodities  were  exppsed  to 
tale ;  and  the  mint,  styled  by  the  Persians  serraa-khonek^ 
where  the  current  money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined  : 
that,  besides  the  native  Persians,  there  were  then  in 
Ispahan  above  I0,ooo  Indians  all  supported  by  trade; 
20,000  Georgians,  Clrcassiann,  and  Tartars  of  Dughe- 
stan  or  Lesgees,  with  a  considerable  number  of  English, 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  a  few  French :  that  the  Capu- 
chins, discalceated  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  Jesuits, 
Dominicans,  and  Austin  friars,  had  likewise  their  cou- 
▼ents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make  any  con- 
verts ;  and  that  there  were  above  loo  mosques  and  pub- 
lic colleges.  But  since  the  fatal  period  above  mention- 
ed, the  suburb  of  Jnlfa  was  almost  totally  abandoned  by 
the  Armenians.  The  government  of  Ispahan,  twenty- 
three  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  comprehending 
•everal  districts,  most  of  them  formerly  well  peopled, 
appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better  than  a  de- 
sert ;  for  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile  and  de- 
lightful tract  had  been  driven  out  and  dispersed.  'Mul- 
titudes of  them  took  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Loristan,  lying  between  Ispahan  and  Suster, 
while  their  lands  were  left  untilled,  and  their  houses 
mouldered  into  ruins.  In  short,  all  the  distresses  of  an 
unsnccessfol  war,  or  the  invasion  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ispahan  into  great- 
er misery  than  the  victories  of  their  tyrannical  king 
Nadir  Shah,  who  seemed  more  solicitous  to  humble  his 
own  subjects  than  to  crush  his  enemies.  See  Persia. 
ISPIDA.  Sec  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 
ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the  angel  gave  Jacob, 
after  having  wrestled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim 
or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  i,  2,  and  28,  29,  30,  and  Ro- 
sea xii.  3«)«  It  signifies  a  conqueror  of  God  or  a  prince 
of  God^  or,  according  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a  man 
who  sees  God. 

By  the  name  of  Israel  is  sometimes  understood  the 
parson  of  Jacob  \  sometimes  the  whole  people  of  Israel, 
or  the  whole  race  of  Jacob  \  and  sometimes  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  distinct  from  the 
kiOKdom  of  Judah. 

ISRAELITES,  the  descendants  of  Israel ;  who  were 
mi  first  called  Hebrews^  by  reaNon  of  Abraham,  who 
eaoM  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  after- 
wards Israelites^  from  Israel  the  father  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs ;  and  lastly  Jews^  particularly  after  their 
letnm  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  because  the  tribe 
of  Judah  was  then  much  stronger  and  more  numerous 
than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  this  tribe. 


ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Palestine  by   bsachai 
tribes  ;  lying  to  the  south  of  Zabulon,  so  as  by  a  nar-        I 
row  slip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and     ^"*''    , 
Manasseh,  (Josh.  xix.).   But  whether  it  reached  to  the         ' 
sea,  is  a  question :  some  holding  that  it  did  ;  an  asser- 
tion not  easy  to  be  proved,  as  Joshua  makes  no  mention 
of  the  sea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  Josephus  extend  it 
farther  than  to  Mount  Carmel  j  and  in  Josh,  xvii.  10. 
Asher  is  said  to  touch  Manasseh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  Issachar  extended  to  the  sea. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Berry,  which 
carries  on  a  trade  in  wood,  cattle,  cloth,  hats,  and 
stockings  ;  it  is  seated  partly  in  a  plain,  and  partly  on 
an  eminence.     E,  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  57. 

ISSUE,  in  common  law,  has  variou<i  applications  ; 
^eing  sometimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife— sometimes  for  profits  grow- 
ing from  amercements  or  fines— sometimes  for  pro- 
fits of  lands  and  tenements— -but  more  frequently  for 
the  point  of  matter  depending  in  suit,  whereupon  the 
parties  join,  and  put  their  cause  to  the  trial  of  the 

In  all  these  occasions,  issue  has  but  one  signification, 
which  is,  an  effect  of  a  cause  preceding ;  as  the  chil- 
dren are  the  effect  of  the  marriage  between  the  pa- 
rents; the  profits  growing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from  the 
punishment  of  any  man's  offence,  are  the  effect  of  his 
transgression  ;  the  point  referred  to  the  trial  of  twelve 
men  is  the  effect  of  pleading,  or  process.  See  Plea 
and  Issue, 

ISSUES,  in  Surgery^  are  little  ulcers  made  design- 
edly by  the  surgeon  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  preservation  and  re- 
covery of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  AjaZo, -a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  sea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scanderoon.     E.  Long.  36.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  ^6* 

Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pass  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought  his  se- 
cond battle  with  Darius.  One  great  cause  of  the  de* 
feat  which  the  Persians  received  here  was  the  bad  con* 
duct  of  their  monarch,  who  led  his  numerons  forces  in- 
to a  narrow  place,  where  they  had  not  room  to  act. 
Alexander  was  so  much  surprised  when  he  first  received 
the  news  that  Darius  was  behind  him,  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  it  to  be  true  :  but  when  he  was  tho- 
roughly satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  that  Darius  had  again 
passed  the  river  Pinarus,  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
wherein,  without  asking  any  body^s  advice,  he  only  told 
them,  that  he  hoped  they  would  remember  their  former 
actions :  and  that  they,  who  were  ahvays  conquerors, 
were  about  to  fii*ht  people  who  were  always  beaten.  He 
further  observed,  that  Darius  seemed  to  be  infatuated, 
since  he  had  with  such  expedition  quitted  an  open  and 
champaign  country,  where  his  numbers  might  have  act- 
ed with  advantage,  to  fight  in  a  place  inclosed,  where 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  op,  and 
where  his  numbers  could  only  incommode  him.  He 
tlfen  made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  repassing  the 
mountains,  posted  guards  where  he  found  them  neces- 
sary, and  then  commanded  his  troops  to  refresh  them- 
selves, and  to  take  their  rest  till  morning. 

At  break  of  day  he  began  to  repass  the  moantains, 
obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  close  order  where  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  themselves  as  they 
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Is»ii«.      had  more  room  ;  the  rij^ht  wiDg  keeping  always  cloxe 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  aea-sbore.     On 
die  right  there  was  a  battalion  of  heavy-armed  troops, 
besides  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nicanor 
the  son  of  Parmenio.     Next  these,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Coenus  and  Perdiccas ;  and 
on  the  left  the  respective  bodies  commanded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager»     The  foot  appointed  to 
support  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus;  but  the 
whole  left  wing   was   committed   to   Parmenio,   with 
strict  orders  not  to  decline  from   the   sea  shore,  lest 
the  Persians  should  surround  them.     Darius  ordered 
20,000  foot  and  30,000  horse  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw  up  the  rest.     His  first 
line  consisted  of  30,000  Greek   mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left   60,000   heavy-armed   troops, 
being  the  utmost  the  ground  would  allow.     On  the  left, 
towards  the  mountain,  he  posted  20,000  men,  whicb, 
from  the  hollow  situation  of  the  place,  were  brought 
quite  behind  Alexander's  right  wing.     The  rest  of  his 
troops  were  formed  into  close  and  useless  lines  behind 
the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in  all  of  600,000 
men.     When  this  was  done,  he  suddenly  recalled  the 
horse  who  had  retired,  sending  part  of  them  to  take  post 
on  his  right  against  the  Macedonians  commanded  by 
Parmenio ;  and  the  rest  he  ordered  to  the  left  towards 
the  mountain :  but,  finding  them  unserviceable  there, 
he  sent  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  right ;  and  then 
took  upon  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
sian kings,  the  command  of  the  main  body.     As  soon 
as  Alexander  perceived  that  the  weight  of  the  Persian 
Lorse  was  disposed  against  his  left  wing,  he  dispatched 
with  as  much  secrecy  as  he  could,  the  Thessalian  ca- 
valry thither,  and  supplied  their  places  on  the  right  by 
some  brigades  of  horse  from  the  van,  and  light-armed 
troops.     He  also  made  such  dispositions,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  mighty  advantage  of  the  hollow  mountain, 
the  Persians  could  not  surround  him.     But,  as  these 
precautions  had  considerably  weakened  the  centre  of  his 
army,  he  ordered  those  advanced  posts  on  the  enemy's 
left,  of  which  be  was  most  apprehensive  to  be  attacked 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight;  and,  when  they 
were  easily  driven  from  them,  he  recalled   as   many 
troops  as  were  necessary  to  strengthen  his  centre. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  strict 
command,  that  his  army  should  march  very  slowly. 
As  for  Darius,  be  kept  his  troops  fixed  in  their  posts, 
and  in  some  places  threw  up  ramparts;  whence  the 
Macedonians  rightly  observed,  that  he  thought  himself 
already  a  prisoner.  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the  right 
wing  engaged  firbt,  and  without  any  difficulty  broke  and 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But,  endeavouring 
to  pa^s  the  river  Pinarns  after  them,  his  troops  in  some 
measure  losing  their  order,  the  Greek  mercenaries  fell 
upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them  fight,  not  only  for 
victory,  but  for  their  lives.  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Selen- 
cus,  and  120  Macedonians  of  some  rank,  were  killed 
upen  the  spot.  But  the  foot  next  to  Alexander's  right 
wing  coming  in  seasonably  to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the 
mercenaries  in  flank,  amongst  whom  a  dreadful  carnage 
was  made ;  they  being  in  a  manner  surrounded  by  the 
horse  and  light-armed  troops,  which  at  first  pursued  the 
left  wing,, and  the  foot  that  now  passed  the  river.  The 
Persian  horse  on  the  right  still  fought  gallantly ;  but, 
frhen  they  were  thoroughly  informe4  of  the  rout  of 


their  left  wing  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Greek  mcr-  j^^, 
cenaries,  and  that  Darius  himself  was  fled,  they  began  Isthoiis. 
to  break,  and  betake  themselves  Co  flight  also.  The 
Thessalian  cavalry  pursued  them  close  at  the  heels ;  and 
the  narrow  craggy  roadtf  incommoded  them  exceeding- 
ly, so  that  vast  numbers  of  them  perished.  As  for  Da- 
rius, he  fled,  soon  after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  in  a 
chariot  with  a  few  of  his  favourites :  as  far  as  the  coun- 
try was  plain  and  open,  be  escaped  well  enough ;  but, 
when  the  roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted 
it,  and  mounting  a  horse,  rode  all  the  night ;  his  cha« 
riot,  in  which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into 
,  the  bands  of  Alexander,  who  tarried  them  back  to  hia 
camp. 

Id  respect  to  the  battle  of  Issns,  Diodorus  informt  ns, 
that  Alexander  looked  everywhere  about  for  Darius  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  him,  with  his  handful  of 
guards  attacked  him  and  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army 
which  was  about  him ;  being  as  desirous  of  obtaining 
this  victory  by  bis  personal  valour,  as  of  subduing  tbe 
Persian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.  But 
when  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  saw  Alexander's 
design,  and  bow  fiercely  he  sought  to  accomplish  it,  be 
threw  himself,  with  the  horse  who  were  about  bim,  be-> 
tween  his  brother's  chariot  and  the  enemy,  where  ait 
obstinate  fight  was  maintained,  till  the  dead  bodies  rose 
like  an  entrenchment  about  the  chariot  of  Darius.  Ma* 
ny  of  the  Persian  nobility  were  slain,  and  Alexander 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  At  last  the  horsea 
in  the  chariot  of  Darius  started,  and  became  so  unruly^ 
that  the  king  himself  was  forced  to  take  the  reins ;  the 
enemy,  however,  pressed  so  hard  upon  him,  that  he  waa 
constrained  to  call  for  another  chariot,  and  mounted  it 
in  great  danger.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rout^ 
which  soon  after  became  general.  According  to  tbia 
author,  the  Persians  lost  200,000  foot,  and  I0,0CQ 
horse ;  the  Macedonians  300  foot,  and  150  horse. 

Justin  informs  us,  that  the  Persian  army  consisted  of 
400,000  foot,  and  100,000  horse.  He  sajs,  that  the 
battle  was  hard  fought;  that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded ;  and  that  the  Persians  still  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
speedily  and  totally  routed :  he  is  very  particnlsr  as  to 
their  loss,  which  he  says  amounted  to  61,000  foot^ 
10,000  horse,  and  40,000  taken  prisoners ;  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians be  says  there  fell  no  more  than  130  foot,  and 
250  horse.  Curtius  says,  that  of  the  Persians  there  fell 
100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse:  of  Alexander's  army 
504,  he  says,  were  wounded ;  32  foot  and  150  horse 
killed.  That  we  may  not  suspect  any  error  in  trans* 
cribers,  his  own  observation  confirms  the  fact :  Taniuh 
impendio  ifigens  victoria  sietit^ "  So  small  was  the  coat  of 
bO  great  a  victory." 

ISTHMIA,  or  IsTHMiAS  Games;  one  of  the  four 
solemn  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
Greece.  They  derived  their  name  from  tbe  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  first  io'* 
stitution,  according  to  Pansanias,  they  consisted  only  of 
funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Melicertea  r 
but  Theseus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs  ns,  in  emu- 
lation of  Hercules,  who  had  appointed  games  at  Olyoi* 
pia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  those  to  Neptune, 
bis  reputed  father,  who  was  regarded  as  tbe  particular 
protector  of  the  isthmus  and  commerce  of  Corinth.  The 
same  -trials  of  skill  wece  exhibited  bere  as  at  the  other 
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iMkmU  tfirae  sacred  games  ^  and  paHicukrly  those  of  masic  and 
poetry.  These  games,  in  which  the  victors  were  only 
rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaves,  were  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence  and  splendour  as  long  as  paga* 
nism  continued  to  be  the  established  religion  of  Greece ; 
nor  were  they  omitted  even  when  Corinth  was  sacked 
and  burnt  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general ',  at  which 
time  the  care  of  them  was  transferred  to  the  Sicyonians^ 
but  was  restored  again  to  the  Corinthians  when  their 
city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS^  a  narrow  neck,  or  slip  of  ground,  which 
joins  two  continents ;  or  joins  a  peninsula  to  the  terra 
firms,  and  separates  two  seas.    See  Peninsula. 

The  most  celebrated  isthmuses  are  that  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America  j  that 
of  Suez,  which  connects  Asia  and  Africa^  that  of  Co- 
rinth, or  Peloponnesus,  in  tbe^  Morea ;  that  of  Crim« 
Tartary,  otherwise  called  Taurica  Chernnesus;  that  of 
the  peninsula  Romania,  and  Erisso,  or  the  isthmus^  of 
theTbracian  Chersonesus,  twelve  furlongs  broad,  being 
that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut  through.  The  an- 
cients had  several  designs  of  cutting  the  isthmus  of  Co- 
rinth, which  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about  ten  miles  over  j . 
but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the  invention  of  sluices  being 
set  then  known.  There  have  been  attempts  too  for 
cutting  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  to  make  a  communication 
between  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  :  but  these 
also  failed }  and  in  one  of  them  a  king  of  Egypt  is  said. 
Co  have  lost  120,000  men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninsula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  It 
is  boanded  by  Carniola  on  the  north  \  and  on  the  south, 
eastf  and  west,  by  the  sea.  The  air  is  unwholesome, 
especially  near  the  coast  *,  but  the  soil  produces  plenty 
of  wine,  oil,  and  pastures  \  there  are  also  quarries  of 
fine  marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Venetians, 
and  the  other  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Cabo  d^Istria 
is  the  capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  spoken  in  Italy.  See  the 
article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin  \ 
and  of  all  the  languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there 
is  none  which  carries  with  it  more  visible  marks.of  its. 
original  than  the  Italian.. 


It  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  perfect  among  the 
modern  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indeed,  that  it  has 
too  many  diminutives  and  kuperlativet,  or  rather  aug- 
mentatives  \  but  without  any  great  reason  :  for  if  those 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  just 
ideas  of  things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  pleo- 
nasms and  hyperboles. 

The  language  corresponds  to  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  slow  and  thoughtful :  Accordingly  their 
language  runs  heavily,  though  smoothly ;  and  many 
of  their  words  are  lengthened  ont  to  a  great  degree. 
They  have  a  great  taste  for  music  ;  and  to  gratify  their 
passion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of  their  pri- 
mitive words ;  leaving  out  consonants,  taking  in  vowels, 
softening  and  lengthening  out  their  terminations,  for 
the  sake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  musical, 
and  succeeds  better  than  any  other  in  operas  and  some 
parts  of  poetry :  but  it  fails  in  strength  and  nervous- 
ness \  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  become  so  far  disguised  that  they  are  not  easily ' 
known  again. 

The  multitude  of  sovereign  states  into  which  Italy 
has  been  divided  has  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of 
different  dialects  in  that  language  \  which,  however, 
are  all  good  in  the  place  where  they  are  used.  The 
Tuscan  is  usually  preferred  to  the  other  dialects,  and 
the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  cities ; 
whence  the  Italian  proverb,  Lingua  Toscana  in  bocca 
Romano. 

ITALIC  CHARACTER,  in  Printing.    See  Letter. 

ITALICA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  Bse- 
tica  in  Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  after  finishing 
the  Spanish  war,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  sol- 
diers. At  first  it  was  a  mnnicipinm ;  afterwards  a  co- 
lony :  which  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a  mnnicipinm  being  beyond 
those  of  a  colony  (Gellins).  Famous  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  of 
the  poet  Silius  Italicus.  Now  Sevilia  Vuja^  scarcely ' 
four  miles  from  Seville  ;  a  small  village  of  Andalusia, 
on  the  Guadalquivir.— Cor/?/if»m  in  Italy  was  thus  also 
called.    . 
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Italy.  ITALY,  one  of  the  finest  countries  of  Europe,  lying 
^  between  7  and  10  degrees  of  £.  Long,  and  between 
37  and  46  degrees  of  N«  Lat.  On  the  north,  north- 
west, and  north-east,  it  is  bounded  by  France,  Switzer- 
land, the  country  of  the  Orisons,  and  Germany  \  on  the 
east,  by  the  Adriatic  sea  or  .gulf  of  Venice ;  and  on  the 
south  and  west,  by  the  Mediterranean  \  iU  figure  bear* 
ing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  boot.  Its  lengtb 
from  Aosta,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  Calabria,  is  about  600  miles  \  but  its 
brvadth  is  very  unequal,  being  in  some  places  near  400 
miles,  in  others  not  above  25  or  30. 

liferent  '^•^y  ^**  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Sakimia^ 
Ocnotria^  Haperia^  and  Atuonia.  It  was  called  Saturn 
ma  from  Saturn  $  who,  being  driven  ont  of  Crete  by 
his  son  Jopitcr,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge  here. 


es. 


The  names  of  Oenotria  and  Ausonia  are  borrowed  from     ^taly. 
its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians  and  Ausones  ^  *       *      ' 
and  that  of  Hesperia  or  Westem  was  given  it  by  the 
Greeks,  from  its  situation  with  respect  to  Greece.  The 
name  of  Italia^  or  Itcdy^  which  in  process  of  time  pre- 
vailed over  all  the  rest,  is  by  some  derived  from  Ilalu§^ 
a  king  of  the  Siculi :  by  others,  from  the  Greek  word 
ItaloSf  signifying  an  oz  5  this  country  abonnding,  by 
reason  of  its  rich  pastures,  with  oxen  of  an  extraordi- 
nary size  and  beauty.    All  these  names  were  originally 
peculiar  to  particular  provinces  of  Italy,  but  afterwards    -^ 
applied  to  the  whole  country.  , 

This  country,  like  most  others,  was  In  ancient  times  Divitlea  in 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  states  and  king-*"'"^'^^ 
doms.     Afterwards  when   the  Ganls  settled   in  tbe^'"*'' 
western,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the  eastern  part:*. 

It 
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it  was  clivldedy  mih  reftpect  to  its  inbabltants,  into 
three  great  parts,  viz.  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Itafy  properly 
•0  called,  and  Magna  Graecia.  The  most  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  possessed  by 
tho  Ganls  j  and  hence  took  the  name  of  Gallia^  with 
the  epithets  of  Ctsalptna  and  Ctterior^  because  they  lay 
on  the  side  of  the  A1  ps  next  to  Rome ;  and  Togata^ 
with  relation  to  the  Roman  gown  or  dress  which  the 
inhabitants  used;  but  this  last  epithet  is  of  a  mnch 
later  date  than  the  former.  This  appellation  was  an- 
tiquated in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  division 
of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,  introduced  by  that 
prince,  took  place.  Hence  it  is  that  the  name  of  Cis^ 
alpine  Gaul  frequently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  flou- 
rished before,  and  scarce  ever  in  those  who  wrote  af- 
ter, the  reign  of  Augustus.  This  country  extended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Aesus  \  or,  as  Pliny 
will  have  it,  to  the  city  of  Aocona,  in  the  ancient  Pi- 
cenuip.  On  the  north,  it  was  divided  from  Rhsetia 
by  the  Alps,  called  Aipea  Rhatica;  and  from  Illyricom 
by  the  river  Formio :  but  on  this  side,  the  borders  of 
Italy  were,  in  Pllny^a  time,  extended  to  the  river 
Arsia  in  Istria.  On  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
gustic  sea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etroria ; 
«o  that  under  the  common  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
were  comprejie'nded  the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  called  by  t^ilny  and  Strabo  the  Subalpine 
countries,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cispadana  and  Transpadana* 
tlaly^  properlj  so  called,  extended,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento, 
now  the  Fortore  \  and  on  tlie  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Macra  to  the  Silaros,  now  the  Sele.  Magna  Graecia 
comprised  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  the 
Brutlii.  It  was  called  Greece^  because  most  of  the  ci- 
ties on  the  coast  were  Greek  colonies.  The  inhabi- 
tants gave  it  the  name  of  Greats  not  as  if  it  was  larger 
than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of  ostentation,  as  Pliny 
informs  us. 

All  these  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  nations,  settled  at  dlflferent  times,  and 
from  many  different  parts.  The  -names  of  the  most 
jremarkable  of  them  were  the  Aborigines,  or  those  whose 
origin  was  utterly  unknown,  and  consequently  were 
thought  to  have  none  \  the  Sabines^  Hetrurians  or  TuS" 
canSf  the  Umbn\  Samnitcs^  Campani^  Apulu\  Calabrii, 
•j  Lucaniif  the  Bruttii,  and  the  Latins.  From  a  colony 
of  the  latter  proceeded  the  Romans,  who  gradually 
fubdued  ail  these  nations  one  after  another,  and  held 
them  in  subjection  for  upwards  of  700  years.  All 
'  these  nations  were  originally  brave,  hardy,  temperate, 
and  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  Romans 
much  more  so  than  the  rest.  Their  subjection  to 
Rome,  however,  inured  them  to  slavery  \  their  oppres- 
sion bj  the  emperors  broke  their  spirit  \  and  the  vast 
wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
prosperity,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  degene- 
racy the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad- 
vantage to  invade  the  empire  in  innumerable  multi- 
tudes. Though  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return  \  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  great  num- 
bers of  them  into  the  Roman  service,  in  order  to  de« 
fend  the  empire  against  the  rest  of  their  coontrymen. 
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In  the  year  476,  the  Hemli,  preramiDg  on  tlie  terTi-     i^j, 

ces  they  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  %  third  part  ^       »  — ^ 
of  the  lands  of  Italy;  and  being  refused,  cboae  Mie         4 
Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  bat  of  great  valour  waA    J^^  ^ 
experience,    for  their  king;   and   having   totaUy  de- 
stroyed the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoacer  king  of  Italy.     The  new  monarch,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  form  of  go*, 
vernment,  but  suffered  the  people  to  be  goveroed  by* 
the  senate,  consols,  &c.  as  before*   He  enjoyed  hiadig^ 
nity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,   being  bard   pressed  by  Tfaeodorio 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  advised  him  to  ttim  bb  mraw 
against  Odoacer,  whom  he  could  easily  overoome,  »nd 
thus  make  himself  sovereign  of  one  of  the  finest  eenn- 
tries  in  the  world.  5 

Theodoric  accepted  the  proposal  with  grent  joy,  Invaded  ]br 
and  set  out  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  no«ber?^*J|'?"' 
of  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  children, --^jj^J^**" 
and  effects,  on  waggons.  Several  Romans  of  great 
distinction  attended  him  in  this  war;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  cboee  to  remain 
in  Thrace,  where  they  became  a  separate  natioo,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  being  destitute  of  shipping,  were  oblig^  to 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  Their  march  was  perfinrnied 
in  the  depth  of  waiter ;  and  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  their  army.  They 
were  also  opposed  by  the  Gepidac  and  Sarmatiant ;  bnC 
at  last  having  defeated  those  enemies,  and  overeome 
every  other  obstacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
409.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sontinty  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aqoileia,  where  he  halted  for  some  time 
to  refresh  his  troops.  Here  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  hot  composed 
of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  reaper 
tive  chiefs,  and  consequently  wtthont  suflBoient  anioa  c 
or  zeal  for  the  common  cause.  Theodoric  theiefore^Moaoct 
gained  an  easy  victory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie^defcattl 
ces,  and  took  their  camp.  Odoacer  retired  to  the 
plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped  there  at  a  small  di- 
stance from  the  city  ;  but  Theodoric  pursued  him  clooey 
and  soon  forced  him  to  a  second  engagement.  The 
Goths  obtained  another  victory ;  hot  it  cost  them  dear* 
Odoacer^s  men  made  a  much  better  resistance  than 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides.  The 
victory,  however,  Wbs  so  far  decisive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  inf  Ravenna ;  so  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppose  him  in  the 
field,  besieged  and  took  several  important  places^  and 
among  the  rest  Milan  and  Pa  via.  At  the  same  tiroe^ 
Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer*s  forcee,  de* 
sorted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ* 
ed  in  conjunction  with  a  Gotbio  officer  in  pursuit  of 
his  sovereign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  waa 
advanced  as  far  as  Faenza,  where  he  was  closely' be* 
sieged  by  Tufa ;  bot  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  master,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de* 
livered  up  several  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  serve  under  him.  These  were  sent  in 
irons  to  Ravenna ;  and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 
deric,  one  of  Theodoric's  allies,  with  a  ronsideiable 
body  of  troops,  onoe  more  advanced  against  his  eoc** 
raies*      Ho  recovered  ail  Liguria^   took  the  oity  of 
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MilaSf  and  At  Wi  besieged  Theodoric  himself  in  Ft- 
vi4«^  Tbe  Goth«9  having  brought  a)l  their  families  and 
effects  along  with  them,  were  greatly  distressed  for 
want  of  room  j  and  must  hare  undoubtedly  submitted^ 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
selves* Tbe  quarrels  of  bis  followers  proved  the  ruin 
of  Odoaoer.  Theodoric  finding  that  the  enemy  re- 
mitted tbe  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  suc- 
cours to  Alaric  king  of  tbe  Visigoths,  who  had  settled 
in  Ganl.  As  tbe  Yisigoths  and  Ostrogoths  were  ori-  ' 
ginaliy  one  and  the  same  nation,  and  tbe  Visigoths 
had  received  among  them  some  years  before  a  great 
number  of  Ostrogoths  under  tbe  conduct  of  Videroer 
coosin-german  to  Theodoric,  the  supplies  were  readily 
granted.  The  inaction  of  the  enemy  gave  these  suc- 
cours time  to  arrive ;  upon  which  Theodoric  instantly 
joined  them,  and  marching  against  bis  enemies  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  Odoacer  again  took  refuge 
in  Ravenna,  but  was  closely  besieged  by  Theodoric  in 
490.  The  siege  lasted  three  years  ;  during  which  O- 
doacer  defended  himself  with  great  bravery,  and  gr^t- 
ly  annoyed  tbe  besiegers  witli  bis  sallies.  Theodoric, 
however,  impatient  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade  the.  city,  mardied  wilh  the  rest  against  tlM 
strong  holds  which  Odoacer  had  garrisoned.  All  these 
he  reduced  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  in  492  returned 
to  the.  si^ge  of  Ravenna*  The  besieged  wiere  now  re- 
duced to  great  straits  both  by  the,  enemy  whbout  and 
a  ra^minewithia,  tb^  price  of  wheat  being  rise».to;six 
pieces  of  gold  pet  b|i#hfl.  On  tbe  otiver  band,  the 
Goths  wei;equii^wora  out  with  tbe  fatigoes  of  such  a 
long  siege  i  so  that  both  partita  being,  willing  to  put  aA 
end  to  the  wart  Odoacer  sent  John  bifthep  of  Ravenna 
to  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommodation.  Joruandea 
informs  os^  that  Odoaeer  only  begged  his  life;  wbiehi 
Theodoric  bonod  himself,  by.  a.  solemn  oath)  te  gvani 
bim  :  hot  Procopius  says^  that  they  agreed  to  live  to- 
gether on  eq^el  term?,.  This  last  §ec^s>  very  in^pfoba^ 
ble ;  but  whatever  wexe  the.  terms  of  tbe  agreemtat«i  il 
is  certain  thai  Tbeqdurie  did  not  keep  tbtm  ;  for.  hei% 
vipg  a  ff  n  days  After  up^v^ited  Odeacer  to  a  baiiquet^  be 
dispatched  him  with  his  own  hafid.  All  his  servaele 
and  lelatinna  were  massacred  at  the  same  tirje  j  except 
his  hroihei'  ApiuJp^u9«>nd  a  few  qm>i»»  ^0  ba4^  the 
goodJuci)L  tp  mak/s  theix  eacapen  ^  netirod  b«2yond  tb». 
Danube* 

Tbu!)  Theodoric  bepama.  mastei;  of  tJi  Italj^  and 
took  ujfom  hViSSf^f  the  tiije  of  king  of  that  coMVtryt  m^ 
Odoacer  had  doee*  before  ^  thAUg)i»  with  a  pietended, 
deference  te  the  emperor  of  Constantinoi^le,  he  scot 
mtssengjers  asking  liberty  to  assumeitbat  tide  aftes  be 
had  actually  taken  it.  Having  secured  his  new  king^ 
domas  well  as  he  could  by  fore^;  allian^es^  Thtodesie 
next  applied  himself  tn  legislation,  and  enacted  mAnj- 
salutary  .laws  besides  thoseof  the  Romans  which  he.rer 
tai;!ied«,  IJe  chose.  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  bis  resih 
dence,  in  order  to  be  neac  at  hand  to  pot  a*stoP'  to> 
tbe  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  Tbeproitiecea  wer#* 
governed  by  the  same  magistrates , that  had.  piresidiMl 
over  tbem.iatl^;  tim^of  thn. emperors,.  vj%.  ihp%c0n^* 
hret^  cqrrectorSf  and  prasid^s^  But  bnsidos  these*  Iie^ 
sent,  according  to  the  custom  oE  the.  Gothy,  iafisfioff 
judges,  distinguished  by  ,tha  name,  of  connAi,.  to  each 
city.  These  .were  to.  administer  justice*  and  to  depidni 
all  coQtrovertiet.an4  dinpi4«s»    A94  h«£i^iii«Mu^.fiolity. 
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of  the  Gotfas  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in  Italy, 
tbe  Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by  ^  >i  ^ 
a  consul aris,  a  corrector,  or  a  prseses,  who  resided  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourse  was  to  be  had  at 
a  great  charge  from  the  most  remote  parts :  but  Theo- 
doric, besides  these  officers,  appointed  not  only  in  tbe 
principal  cities,  but  in  every  small  town  and  village, 
inferior  magistrates  of  known  integrity,  who  were  te 
administer  justice,  and  by  that  means  save  those  wbe 
bad  law-suits  the  trouble  and  ex  pence  of  recurring  te 
the  governor  of  tbe  whole  province  \  no  appeals  to  di- 
stant tribonals  bieing  allowed,  but  io  matter*  of  the 
greatest  importance,  or  in  cases  of  manifest  injosticcw 

Under  the  administration  of  Theodoric  Italy  enjoy- 
ed as  great  bappincM  as  had  been  eaperrenced  under 
tlie  very  best  emperors.     As  he  had  nsade  no  altera- 
tion in  tbe  laws  except  that  above  mentioned  ^  so  be 
contented  himself  with  tbe  same  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors ;  bnt  was,  on  .all  oe- 
casioas  of  public  calamity,  mnch  more  reedy  to  remit 
them  than  most  of  the  emperors  bad  been.    He  did 
not  treat  the  nativee  as  those  of  tbe  other  Roman  pre^ 
vioces  were  treated  by  tbe  barbarians  who  conquered 
thenk    These  stripped  the  ancient  proprietors  of  tbtir 
laodB)  estatesy  and  possessions,  dividing  thens  among 
theic  chiefs ;  and  giving  to  one  a.  provinee  witlr  the 
title  of  duke^  to  another  a  frontier*  coontry  with  the 
tile  ^marquis;  to  some  a  city  witb^tboi  title  of  cdunt^ 
to  olhert  a  castle  or  village  with  the  title  ofilmrm.     Bot 
Theodoric,  who  piqued  himself  upoir  governifig  after 
tbeReman.DHHMMr^  and  observing  the  BiseMV  laws  and 
institotimwy  left  every  oee  in  tbe  feU  enjoyment  oi  hie 
ancient  property*    Aa  to  religieBy  thoogh  be«  btendf, 
like  most  of  ha  connlrymeii,  prolessed  the  tenets  of 
Aries,  he*  aUewed  kin  subjects  te  proiess  the  ortbedose 
doctrine  witheot  nsoleolationi  giving  liberty  even  to 
the  Gotlie  to  reeemice  the  doetrinee  i«  whick  they 
bed  been  edoealedy  and  embraee  the-eontrary  opiwionB^ 
In  short,  his  many  virtues,  and  the  bappineet  of  his 
sebjectSy  aie  cekbrated  by  all  the  hisienaneof  those        y 
t iflMs.    The  end.  of  his  reigiv  however,,  wae*  svl  1  ied  hf  Bilreadt 
the  dealb.  of  the  eelebteted  phtloeepker  Boethiue^  and  B««tU«« 
bis  faAhevtia-lttw  Sy mmeciina.    They  were  both  befaMd^  sad  8t«- 
ed  in  Pavt%.  o»  a»  unjeel  suspiesen  of  treeseif }  ^<*^^aici  ot 
seacoe  waetbeeeaAeeee  put  ia  esee«lio»when  tbof  knsggrict: 
repented  and  abeedoaed  hitaaetf  te|he  meet  pvngeet 
SMveWtt   The.excese of b isgviefeffeeted hiaeadersiendM 
iagi:  foe-  not  loog  aftefy  the  head-.ioC.  m  lar|^  fishtlieing 
served  ofh  to  sispper^  he  feeeirdithe^heed  of  the'  Aehi  te 
be.  that  of  SyaMnaehue>  tfaeeateeing  him  in  a  gbaeiky 
manner.     Heneepon,  seioed  with  borver  and  amazes 
meol#.Jie  was  canried  to  hie  bed-ehandier^  where  bodied 
in  a  few  deye,.  on  the  ad  of  Sbpeemher  $^^ 

After  the  death  oC  Theodoric,.  the  kingaear  devoh^ 
ved.toAthalrie  his  grandson*^  who  being  at  that  tiNMi 
only  eight  yeaieof  age,'  hie  mother  Ameksoafehatoofo       ^^ 
open  her  theregea^     Her adannistTatioo  wee-eqeally Aaalatsa- 
npr<igbt  with.thaA  of  Tlieodonic  himeitf}  hot  tbe  bar-^thmths  rc- 
barians  o£  whom  he»  court  was  r ompaeedi^.  finding  fanll^trem  go.  ^ 
withi  the  encoeMgemeat  she  gmro  te  Jeeming,  forced^^^b"*  *''*'' 
bei.tO'abwideni.the' edocalion.  of  her  sen..    The  latter  ^  ^' 
therenpon  plunged)  iato  eii  awanei^^of  wiakcdnees«  and 
behavsd  te^his  mother  with* the<grealeab  arrogance  .j  and, 
the  faction  finding.theewehpee  thno'elKngthmed,  at  last 
cammanded.tlio  yimii  to  fetkafirNR court. 

AjDalasontha, 
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Artialasontha,  exerting  beraathorityy  seized  three  of 
the  riogieaders  of  the  sedition,  whom  she  eon  fined  in 
ihe  most  remote  parts  of  Italy.  Bat  these  maintaining 
a  secret  correspondence  with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tlonsy  never  ceased  to  stir  up  the  people  against  her  \ 
insomnchy  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac- 
tion might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Justinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refnge  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  emperor  readily  complied  with  her  request, 
offering  a  noble  palace  at  Dorazzo  for  her  habitation  } 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caused  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  disturb- 
ances arising  thereupon,  she  did  not  accept  of  the  em- 
peror's offer.  In  533,  Athalric  having  contracted  a 
lingering  distemper  by  his  riotous  living  and  debaach- 
eries,  Amalasuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  case  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
sign of  delivering  it  up  to  Justinian :  bnt  before  her 
scheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died.  Upon 
which  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Theodotns 
her  cousin;  obliging  him,  however,  to  swear  that  he 
would  suffer  her  to  enjoy  and  exercise  her  former  power. 
'  This  he  very  readily  did,  but  soon  forgot  his  promise  ; 
and  when  she  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  it, 
caused  her  to  be  seized  and  confined  to  an  island  of  tbe 
lake  BoUena  in  Tuscany.  But  as  Theodotns  had  great 
reason  to  believe  that  this  conduct  would  be  resented 
by  Justinian,  he  obligf^d  her  to  write  to  him  that  no 
injury' or  injustice  had  been  done  her.  Along  with 
this  letter  be  sent  one  written  by .  himself,  and  filled 
with  heavy  complaints  against  Amalasuntha.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  so  far  from  giving  credit  to  what 
Theodotns  urged  against  her,  that  he  openly  espoused 
ber  cause,  wrote  her  a  most  affectionate  letter,  and  as- 
sured her  of  his  protection.  But  before  this  letter 
could  reach  ber,  the  unhappy  princess  was  strangled  in 
the  bath  by  the  friends  of  those  whom  in  the  reign  of 
ber  son  she  ba^  deservedly  put  to  death  for  raising  di- 
sturbances in  the  state. 

On  the  news  of  Amalasontha's  death,  Justinian  re- 
solved upon  an  immediate  war  with  the  Goths ;  and, 
to  facilitate  the  enterprise,  used  bis  usmost  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Franks  to  assist  him.  To  bis  solicitations 
he  added  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  which  last  was  very 
acceptable  to  his  new  allies,  xhey  promised  to  assist 
the  emperor  to  tbe  utmost  of  their  power  \  but  instead 
of  performing  their  promise,  while  Jostinian^s  arms 
were  employed  against  the  Goths,  Thierri,  the  eldest 
son  of  Clovis,  seized  on  several  cities  of  Liguria,  the 
Alpes  CottisBi  and  great  part  of  the  present  territory 
of  Venice,  for  himself.  Justinian,  however,  found  suf- 
ficient resources  in  the  valour  of  Belisarins,  notwitiK 
standing  the  defection  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
celebrated  general  was  vested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand, and  absolute  authority.  His  instructions  were 
to  pretend,  a  voyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily }  and  if  he  thought  be  could  sac- 
ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there ;  otherwise  to  sail 
for  Africa,  without  dicovering  his  intentions.  Ano- 
ther general,  named  MvnduB^  commander  of  the  troops 
in  lUyricum,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmatia, 
which  Was  subject  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt  tbe  re- 
duction of  SalonsB,  the  better  to  open  a  (lassage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accompanied  without  difficulty,  and 
Belisarios  made  himself  master  ofiSioily  iooiior  than  be 


himself  had  expected.  The  island  was  reduced  on  the  Italy, 
last  of  December  SiS>  ^V^^  which  Belisarios,  with-  ^  ■  m  ^ 
out  loss  of  time,  passed  over  to  Reggie,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  pursued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrotium,  Lucania,  Pug*^ 
lia,  Calabria,  and  Samnium,  readily  submitting  to  him. 
The  city  of  Naples  endured  a  siege :  but  Belisarins 
entered  in  through  an  aqueduct,  and  gave  it  np  to  be 
plundered  by  his  soldiers. 

Theodotns  alarmed  at  these  successes,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  carry  on  tbe  war, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Justinian  with  proposals  of  peace. 
He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  island  off 
Sicily}  to  send  tbe  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold 
weighing  300  pounds ;  and  to  supply  him  with  3000 
men  whenever  be  should  think  proper  to  demand  them. 
Several  other  articles  were  contained  in  the  proposal, 
which  amounted  to  tbe  owning  of  Justinian  for  his 
lord,  and  that  be  held  the  crown  of  Italy  only  through 
bis  favour.  As  he  apprehended,  however,  that  these 
offers  might  not  yet  be  satisfactory,  he  recalled  his  |^ 
ambassadors  for  further  orders.  They  were  now  de-Theodoiii 
sired  to  inform  Jnstinian,  that  Theodotus  was  willing  ei^m  to  k- 
to  resign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  li^n^^l^^^^^ 
with  a  pension  suitable  to  his  quality.  Btit  he  obliged  ^^' 
them  by  an  oath  net  to  mention  this  proposal,  till 
they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  first  proposals  were  accordingly  rejected 
as  they  had  supposed  \  open  which  the  ambassadors 
produced  the  second,  signed  by  Theodotns  himself^ 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  being  nnacqoainted  with  war,  and 
addicted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  preferred  his 
quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Justinian,  transported  with  joy, 
and  imagining  the  war  already  finished,  answered  the 
king  in  a  most  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wisdom, 
and  giving  him  besides  what  he  demanded  the  greatest 
honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  con- 
firmed by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  assigned  to  Theo- 
dotus out  of  the  king's  domain,  and  orders  were  dis- 
patched to  Belisarins  to  take  possession  of  Italy  in  his 
name. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  ef  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  design  to  recover  the  city  of  Salonse, 
were  encountered  by  an   inferior  army   of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  son  of  Mundus  above  mentioned. 
The  Goths  proved  victorious  \  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,  and  most  of  his  army  cnt 
in  pieces.     Mundus  marched  against  the  enemy  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  son ;  but  met  with  no  better 
success,  bis  troops  being  defeated,  and  he  himself  kill- 
ed In  the  engagement.     Upon  this  the  Romans  aban- 
doned SalonoB  and  all  Dalmatia  \  and  Theodotus,  ela-  xhcodotv 
ted  with  his  success,  refused  to  fblfil  the  articles  of  the  (^fyact  to 
treaty.    Justinian  dispatched  Constantianos,  an  officer  fstfil  the 
ofgreat  valour  and  experience,  into  Illyricum,  with  or-*rticlet  of 
ders  to  raise  forces  there,  and  td  eiiter  Dalmatia  j  at^^  KxuXj. 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Belisarins  to  pursue  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  Goths  were  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits. 
Constantianns  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia  \  and  Beli- 
sarios having  Yedoced  all  the  provinces  which  compose 
the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  their 
king  inoapable  of  preventbg  the  impending  ruin,  as* 

semblsd 
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Iimlr*  -temUed  tvithont  his  eooteot,  and  diipatched  ambas- 

«       '  tadors  to  Belisarlut  witb  proposals  of  peace.     These 

proposals  were  rejected ;  and  fielisarias  retained  for 

answer,  that  he  woald  hearken  to  no  terms,  nor  sheath 

15       his  sword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  the  empire  to 

[e  u  de«    which   it  belonged.      The   Goths   finding  Theodotus 

Med,  aod  g|m  inactivey  nnanimonsly  deposed  him ;  and  chese  in 

botea'ia  '^  atead  one  Vitiges,  a  man  of  great  Taloor,  hot  of  a 

it  itead.    mean  descent.     Theodotus  fled  to  Ravenna  *,  but  the 

^  .  'new  kjng  despatched  after  him  a  messengeri  who  soon 

overtook  him  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Vitiges  began  bis  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted. his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
«nd  liberties.     He  then  marched  with  what  forces  be 
could  collect  towards  Rome  \  but  not  thioking  himself 
able  to  defend  that  city  against  the  Roipan  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Belisarius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  so  that  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
Belisarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
position, on  the  9th  or  I oth  of  December  537*     The 
Gothic  garriaon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Belisarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Asinaria*     Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  ataid  behind,  was  sent,  to- 
^ther  with   the    keys,    to  the  emperor.      Belisarius 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  repairing  of  the 
walls   and    other   fortifications;    filled   the   granaries 
•with  com,  which  he  caused  to  he  brought  from  Sicily  \ 
mnd  tftored  the  place  witb  provisions,  as  if  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  siege  ;  which  gave  no  small  uneasiness 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  chose  rather  that  their  city 
should  He  open  to  every  invader,  than  that  they  should 
he  liable  to  the  calamities  of  a  siege.  While  Belisarius 
was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Benevento, 
with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samn  in m,  was  de- 
livered up  to  him  :  at  the  same  time  the  cities  of  Nar* 
nia,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  revolting  from  the  Goths, 
received  Roman  garrisons }  as  did  most  of  the  cities  of 
25       Tuscany. 
I  evUeets     In  the  mean  time,  Vitiges  having.collected  an  army 
ireat       of  150,000  men,  resolved  to  march  directly  to  Rome^ 
'*^*         and  engage  Belisarius }  ^  if  he  declined  an  engage* 
ment,  to  lay  siege   to  the  city.      But  apprehending 
that  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  with   the 
emperor,   might  fall  upon  him  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic 
possessions   in    Gaol,   besides  a  considerable  sum   of 
money,  provided  they  joined  him  against  the  emperor. 
The  Franks  with  their  usual  treachery  consented  to  the 
proposal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed 
on,  and  then  refused  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  trealy. 
Vitiges,  however,  began  hie  march  to  Rome,  leaving 
behind  him  all  the  fortified  towns  on   the  road,  ihe 
reduction  of  which  be  knew  woold  cost  him  too  much 
trouble.      Belisarius,    whose  army,   reduced   by  the 
many  towns  be  had  garrisoned,  did  not  now  amount 
to  above  5000  men,  dispatched  messengers  to  Constao- 
tianus  in  Tuscany ;  and  to  Bessas,  by  nation  a  Goth, 
but  of  the  emperor^s  party,  in  Umbria,  witb  orders 
to  join  him  with  ail  possible  expedition  j    writing  at  * 
the  same  time  to  the  emperor  himself  for  supplies  in 
the  most  pressing  UMnner.     Constantianus  joined  him 
pursuant  to  his  orders }  and  soon  after,  Bessas,  fall- 
ing in  witb  part  of  tha  enemy's  vanguard,  kiiUd  a 
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considerable  nnrober  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight 
Belisarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile 
from  Rome,  and  placed   a  strong  garrison   in  it  to 
dispute  the  passage  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  garrison, 
seized  with  a  panic  at  the  approach    of  the   Goths, 
abandoned  their  post  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  Cam- 
pania.   Early  in  the  morning  Vitiges  passed  over  great 
part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by 
Belisarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened,  came  with    1000  horse  to  view   the   ground 
about  the  bridge.     He  was  greatly  surprised  whe&  be  ObiUaate 
beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  against  him  \  however,  ^"i^*f ** 
lest  he  should  heighten  their  courage  by  his  flight  or  H^^es  the 
retreat,  he  ^tood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at  Gotht  Aad 
the  head  of  his  small  body,  exposing  himself,  without  Roaiaaa. 
bis  usual  prudence  and  discretion,  to  the  greatest  dan- 
gers.    Being  known  by  some  fugitives,  and  discovered 
to  the  enemy,  they  all  aimed    at  him   alone,   which 
made  his  own  men  the  more  solicitous  to  defend  him  ; 
so  that  the  whole  contest  was  for  some  time  about  his 
person.     At  last  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp,  which  the  Romans  witb  great  temerity  attempt* 
ed  to  force.     In  this  attempt,  however,  tbey  met  with 
such  a  vigorous  resistance,  that  they  soon  abandoned ' 
the  enterprise,   and   retired    with    precipitation  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence  ;  whence  they  were  forced  dowa 
by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.     Here  they  were  in  greater  danger 
than  ever ;  for  those  within,  fearing  that*  the  enemy 
might  in  that  confusion  enter  with  them,  refused  to 
admit  them.     The  general  himself  cried  out  earnestly 
to  them,  telling  who  he  was,  and  commanding  thens 
to  open  the  gates ;  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
those  who  first  fled,  that  he  was  slain,  and  they  could 
not  distinguish  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  dust 
witb  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave  no  ear  to 
what  he  said.     In  this  extremity,  having  encouraged 
his  men,  who  were  now  driven  into  a  narrow  compass, 
to  make  a  last  effort,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  with  such  fury,  that  the  Goths 
imagining  fresh  troops  were  sallying  out  upon  them, 
began  to  give   ground,   and  at  last  retired   to   their 
camp.     The  Roman  general  did  not  pursue  them  ^  hot 
entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations. iS 

A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  closely  invested  by  ^^"J?  **•* 
.Vitiges  }  who,  to  distress  the  inhabitants,  polled  doivn  V^q  ^ 
the  aqueducts  by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the 
city,  and  which  had  been  built  at  an  immense  charge 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Belisarius  on  his  part  omit- 
ted nothing  for  his  defence  ^  insomuch  that  the  coward- 
ly citizens  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  railed 
at  the  general  on  account  of  his  supposed  temerity, 
Vitiges,  to  encourage  this  mutinous  disposition,  dis- 
patched ambassadors  to  the  senate  with  proposals  of 
peace.  These  ambassadors,  boirever,  were  dismissed 
without  any  answer,  and  the  siege  was  begun  witb 
great  vigour.  Belisarius  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
in  seven  months  is  said  to  have  destroyed  40,000  of 
the  Goths.  About  this  time  he  received  a  supply  of 
1600  archers  from  the  emperor;  and  these,  in  several 
successful  sallies,  are  said  to  have  killed  40CO  more  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Romans,  elated  with  their  successes,  now  be* 
came  impatient  for  an  engageoient  $  and  at  last,  not* 
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witiMUiiJiagantberMMnstrMioes  of  their  geserily  fov- 
xed  binfi  to  lead  them  out  agaimt  ibe  encntr*  Tbe  eoe- 
'CtH  was  answerable  to  the  rash  attempt.  The  Romans 
•were  defeated,  with  tko  lost  of  some  of  their  braveat 
officers,  and  a  great  many  of  their  common  soldiers } 
after  which  they  contented  themselves  with  sallying  oat 
in  small  parties,  which  they  commonly  did  with  the 
•greatest  sifccess. 

But  though  tbe  Boroans  bad  the  satisfaction  of  thus 
cutttDg  off  their  eneroies,  they  were  most  grieroQsly 
afflicted  with  a  famine  and  plague }  insomuch  that  the 
inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities, 
were  on  the  point  of  forcing  Belisarios  to  venture  a 
second  battle,  when-  a  seasonable  supply  .of  troops,  viz. 
3000  Isaurtans,  800  Thracian  horse,  and  1300  horse 
of  other  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 
them  by  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.  Belisarins  imme- 
'd lately  sallied  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  felt 
'Upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give  his  allies  time  to 
enter  by  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  city,  which  they  did 
'ivithout  the  loss  of  a  man.— The  Gotbs  bearing  of 
the  arrival  of  these  troops,  and  their  numbers  boiog 
tnagriified  as  is  osoal  in  such  cases,  began  to  despair 
'^^f  becoming  masters  of  the  city  \  especially  as  the  fa- 
initte  and  plague  raged  with  greet  violence  in  their 
"Camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.  Ambassadors 
ivere  therefore  dispatched  to  Belisarios  with  proposals 
of  peace  j  but  tbe  only  thing  they  could  obtain  was  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
they  might  send  ambassadors  to  the  emperor.  The 
liegociations  with'  the'  emperor,  however,  proved  on« 
iOccessfuI  J  and  the  siege  was  pursued  with  great  vi. 
igour  till  Vitices  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Ri- 
mini by  the  Romans.  As  this  city  was  but  a  day^s 
journey  from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  so  much  alarm* 
ed,  that  they  immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Rome,  af- 
ier  it  had  continued  a  year  and  nine -days.  Belisarins 
fell  Upon  their  rear  as  they  passed  tbe  bridge  of  the  Ti- 
ber, and  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  while 
btbers,  struck  with  a  panic,  threw  themselves  into  the 
river  and  were  drowned* 

The  first  enterprise  of  Vitiges,  aflter  raising  the 
siege  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini ;  but 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  siege,  the  Romans  made 
themselves  masters  of  Milan  ;  upon  which  a  Gothic  se- 
neral,  named  Vraia^  was  immediately  despatched  with 
a  powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
fiowever,  a  supply  of  7000  Romans  arrived  from  the 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narses,  a  celebrated 
generCl.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Rimini  \  for  Vitiges  perceiving 
tbe  two  Roman  armies  coming  against  him,  and  con- 
eluding,  from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were -much  more  numerous  than  they  rtelly  were,  flea 
In  socb  haste,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  baggage  was 
left  behind.  The  confusion  of  the  Goths  was  so  great| 
that,  had  not  the  garrison  been  extremely  feeble,  they 
inigbtbave  easily  cot  them  off  jn  their  retreat,  and  thus 
pot  an  cod  to  the  war  at  once.  ^The  snocess  of  the 
Ilomans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  some  misun- 
derstandings between  the  two  generals :  so  that,  though 
Belisarins  made  himself  master  of  Urbinom  and  Urb^ 
veotum,  while  Narsea  reduced  some  other  places,  yet 
the  important  city  of  Milan  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
the  bands  of  the  GotfiSi  who  massacred  all  tbe  inbabi* 


tants  that  wne  able  to  bear  «rmft,  to  the  numbfMr  of    It•l^ 
30,000,  and  sold  the  women  for  slaves.      The  city'  '    ¥ 
was  also  totally  deinolisbed )  and  this  disaster  made 
such  an  tmpressioo  on  the  mind  of  Justinian,  that,  he 
■immediately  recalled  Narsesi  and  gave  the  coaunaod 
•of  his  troops  to  Belisarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promised  himself  great  advantagee 
from  the  disagreement  of  tbe  two  generals,  was  mocb 
disappointed  by  the  recal  of  Narses  rand  therefoM 
•dreading  the  power  of  Belisarins  when  at  the  bead  of 
a  formidable  army,.  thoiUght  of  engaging  in  alltaoce 
with  soiae  Aireign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however^  be 
was  somewhat  at  a  loss.  He  knew  tbe  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them,  fie 
applied  to  the  Lombards  \  but,  though  tempted  hj 
the  ofler  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  they  continued  in- 
violably attached  to  the  Rnman  interest.  At  last  be 
found  means  to  persimde  Chosroes  king  of  Persia  to 
make  war  upon  Justinian,  which  he  thought  would 
infallibly  procure  the  recal  of  Belisarins.  But  the 
'Roman  general,  noderstmiding  his  design,  poshed  00 
the  war  in  tbe  most  vigorous  manner  \  wbile^  in  tbe 
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mean  time,  tbe  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na-Ualj  {■?•!• 
tions  sufficiently  weakened  by  their  routuel  hostilities,  cd  byilbs 
resolved  to  attack  both,  and  seize  upon  the  cowntry  F«oaU» 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Tbeodebert^ 
unmindful  of  tbe  oaths  ho  had  taken  both  to  tbe 
Goths  and  Romans,  passed  the  Alps,  at  the  bead  of 
150,000,  or,  as  some  will  baveit,  200,000  men,  and 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  hostilities  were  committed  by 
them  on  their  march,  the  Gotbs  concluded  that  tbey 
were  come  to  their  assistance  ;  and  therefore  took  care 
to  supply  them  with  provisions.  Thus  tbey  crose* 
ed  tbe  Po  without  opposition  \  and  having  secured  the 
bridge,  marched  towards  tbe  place  where  a  body  of 
Goths  was  encamped  J  who,  looking  upon  them  aa 
fi^eods,  admitted  them  without  hesitation.  Bnt  tbey 
vrere  soon  convinced  of  their  mistake }  for  tbe  Franks 
falling  unexpectedly  upon  them,  drove  them  oot  of  tbe 
camp  with  great  slaughter,  and  seized  on  their  bag- 
gage and  provisions,  A  body  of  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  Goths,  concluding  that  tbey 
bad  been  defeated  by  Belisarins,  advanced  with  greet 
joy  to  meet  kirn  as  they  imagined  \  but  the  Franks  falU 
ing  nnawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  they  bad 
done  tbe  Goths,  and  made  themselves  masters  01  their 
camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  considerable  booty 
and  store  of  provisions ;  bnt  the  latter  being  soon  con- 
sumed, and  tbe  country  round  about  quite  exhausted, 
vast  numbers  of  the  Franks  perished  \  so  that  Theode* 
bert  at  last  found  himself  obliged  to  return.  In  bis  way 
he  destroyed  Genoa  and  several  other  places,  and  arriv* 
ed  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty.  ^^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Belisarius  was  making  great  pro*  Secscu  tl 
gross.  He  took  the  cities  of  Auxinsum  and  Faosulse  Bellsartob 
after  an  obstinate  siege ;  the  inhabitanta  of  the  Ibrmer 
having  for  some  time  fed  on  grass  before  tbey  would 
surrender.  After  this  he  invested  Ravenna^  tbe  capital 
of  all  tbe  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy.  The  place  was 
^fended  by  a  very  numerous  garrison,  comasanded  by 
tbe  king  in  person,  who  exerted  all  bis  bnivery  10  the 
^feoee  of  bis  metropolis*  As  the  siege,  however,  was 
pnshed  on  with  great  vigour,  it  was  evident  that  the 
eity  must  at  last  submit  %  and  the  great  snccesses  of  tbe 
fionaiM  begwi  to  give  jealon^  to  the   neighbouring 
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potettat«f«  Tbeodobert  king  of  the  Fnmki  offered  to 
assist  Vitiges  with  an  ftrmy  of  500,000  men :  hot  Be* 
llsartos,  being  informed  of  tliis  negotiation,  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  Vitiges,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  assured  him  that  the  em« 
peror  was  ready  to  grant  htm  very  honourable  terms* 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  rejected 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Constantinople  J  but  in  the  mean  time,  fielisarius,  in 
order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed. 
one  of  them  to  set  fire  to  a  magazine  of  com,  by 
which  means  the  city  was  soon  straitened  for  want  of 
provisions.  But,  notwithstanding  this  disaster,  they 
still  continued  to  hold  out«  till  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
baMadors  from  Constantinople,  who  brought  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  These  were.  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  respect  to  Rome,  should  remain  to  the 
Goths  *f  but  that  the  rest  of  Italy  should  be  yielded  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treasure  of  the  Goths  should 
be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  king.  To 
these  conditions,  however,  Belisarius  positively  refused 
to  assent  \  being  desirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  to  Coostantinople.  He  therefore  pursued 
the  siege  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  without  beark* 
ening  to  the  complaints  of  his  soldiers  and  officers, 
who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  siege  : 
he  only  obliged  such  of  the  officers  as  were  of  opi<- 
aion  that  the  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  express 
their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  it 
afterwards. 

The  Goth's  were  as  weary  of  the  siege  as  the  Ro- 
roails  'f  but  fearing  lest  Justinian  should  transplant 
them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  resolution,  without  the  con* 
sent  of  their  king,  of  surrendering  to  Belisarius  himself, 
and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  west.  To  this  they 
were  the  more  encourilged  by  the  refusal  of  Beli- 
sarius to  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  emperor  \ 
whence  they  concluded  that  be  designed  to  revolt, 
ajid  make  himself  emperor  of  Italy.  Of  this,  however, 
Belisarius  had  no  design^  but  thought  proper  to  ac* 
cept  of  that  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal  officers  with 
what  had  passed.  Vitiges  at  last  discovered  tlie  plot  i 
but  finding  himself  in  no  condition  to  oppose  it,  be 
commended  the  resolution  of  bis  people,  and  even 
wrote  to  Belisarius,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  ktfgf  and  assuring  him  of  his  assistance* 
Upon  this  Belisarius  pressed  the  Goths  to  surrender; 
which,  however,  they  still  refused,  till  he  bad  taken 
an  oath  tbat  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity,  and 
maintain  them  in  the  possession  of  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.    He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city,  where 

he  conducted  bidpself  with  great  moderation  towards  tha^ 

id  Vitiges  Goths ;  but  seized  on  the  royal  treasure,  and  secured 

sea  pri-   the  person  of  the  king.     The  Roman  army,  when  it 

'*''«         entered  Ravenna,  appeared  so  very  inconsiderable,  tbat 

the  Gothic  women  on  beholding  it  could  not  forbear. 

spitting,  in  the  faces  of  their  husbands,  and  reviling 

them  as  cowards. 

The  ca(Stivity  of  Vitiges,  and  the  capture  of  Raven* 
na,  did  not  terminate  the  war*  Belisarius  was  soon 
after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  east.  The  Goths  were  greatly  surpri^d  that  he 
should  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the 
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orders  of  the  emperor ;  but,  after  his  departore,  cheee 
one  lidebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  afiairt  both 
civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro- 
mans, and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia }  but 
was  in  a  short  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rogiao, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  scarcely  invested  with 
the  sovereignty,  when  his  subjects  began  to  think  of 
deposing  him,  and  raising  Totila  to  the  throne  >  which' 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  previous- 
ly dispatched  Eraric  This  was  accordingly  done^ 
after  which  Tottla  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  tho 
year  54a. 

The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enengf  toSeerest  sT 
the  Romans,  who  now  lost  ground  everywhere.  They 'rf***^  V^ 
made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona}  in  which P^^j^ 
they  miscarried  through  their  own  ayarioe,  having  dia> 
poted  about  the  division  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  town  wee  past.  They  were  next 
defeated  in  two  bloody  engagement  ;  the  coasequenc* 
of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themselves  mastera 
of  all  the  strong  places  in  Tuscany.  From  thenev 
marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced 
the  strong  town  of  Beneventom,  and  laid  siege  tm 
Naples.  During  the  siege  of  this  last  phioe,  several 
detachments  were  sent  from  the  king*s  army,  which 
took  Cumse,  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania,  A« 
pulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  considerabla 
euros  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor's  vse* 
The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  disheartened  by  thcis 
losses,  and  deprived  of  those  sums  which  sboold  bav* 
paid  their  wages,  refused  to  take  the  field.  A  coosi-^ 
derable  fleet  was  therefore  sent  by  Justinian  to  the  re* 
lief  of  Naples:  but  Totila,  having  timely  notice  of 
this  design,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  m 
great  number  of  light  veaselsj  which,  falling  ones* 
pectedly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  took  or  sunk  every  sbip^ 
and  made  prisoners  of  all  on  board,  excepting  a  few 
who  escaped  in  their  boats*  A  similar  fate  attended 
another  fleet  dispatched  from  Sicily  for  the  same  pilr* 
pose.  .  They  put  to  sea  ih  the  depth  of  winter  >  and^ 
meeting  with  a  viplent  storm,  were  driven  ashore  neaf 
the  enemy's  camp}  who  sunk  the  ships,  and  made 
what  slaughter  they  pleased  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers* 
Upon  this  second  disaster  the  Neapolitans,  despairing 
of  further  relief,  submitted  to  Totila ;  who  granted 
them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  As  tliev  had  been  long  pinched  with  fa^ 
mine,  Totila,  apprehending  the^  might  endanger  theia 
lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  first,, 
placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  mrt, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  supply  them  sparingly 
with  provisions,  but  increasing  their  allowance  every 
day*  Being  thus  by  degrees  restored  to  their  fomet 
strength,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  set  open,  and  gave 
every  one  foil  liberty  to  stay  in  the  city  or  remove  aa 
be  thought  fit*  The  garrison  he  treated  with  extraor* 
dinary  kindness*  They  were  first  supplied  with  shipa 
to  carry  them  to  Constantinople  ;  but  the  king  having 
discovered  that  their  real  design  was  to  sail  to  Romog 
10  order  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  eity  (which 
they  knew  he  was  soon  to  besiege),  be  was  so  fat 
from  punishing  them  as  they  exposed,  that  ha  foraisb* 
ed  them  with  horses,  waggoae,  and  provisions^  and 
ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  escort  then  to  Rona  by 
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land,  Hi  the  winds  bad  proved  unfavourable  for  tbeir 
passage  by  sea. 

Totila  having  thus  become  maWr  of  Naples  and 
most  of  the  other  fortresses  in  these  parts,  began  to 
think  of  reducing  Rome  also.  lie  first  attempted  to 
persuade  the  citizens  to  a  surrender :  but  finding  bis 
persoasions  ineflectaal,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  bis,  . 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  bad  not 
yet  submitted }  after  which,  he  marched  with  the  rest 
of  his  forces  against  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  The  city  of  Tibor,  now  Tlvoli,  about  1 8 
miles  from  Home,  was  betrayed  to  him  j  and  all  the  in- 
habitants, together  with  tbeir  bishop,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Several  other  strong  holds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  he  took,  by  storm  j  so  that  Rome  was  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  off. 

Justinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex- 
ed by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  Jtaly, 
recalled  Belisarius  from  Persia,  notwithstandin^r  the 
success  which  attended  him  there.      To  save  Rome, 
bowever,  was  now  impossible  even  for  Belisarius  him- 
self.    Aa  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himself 
unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  besieged, 
or  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Goths,  he  dispatched 
letters  to  Justinian,  informing  him,  that  being  desti- 
tute of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impossible  for 
bim  to  prosecute  the  war ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being 
engaged  in  the  Persian  war.     In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever Totila  pursued  bis  good  fortune ;  took  the  cities 
of  Firmum,  Asculum,  Auximum^  Spoletum,  &c.  and 
at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  invested  on  all 
sides.     As  he  drew^iear  the  city,  two  ofGcers,  whom 
Belisarius  bad  sent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make  a 
sally,  though  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  their 
general,  thinking  tbey  should  surprise  the  Goths  j  but 
they  were  themselves  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and,  most 
of  their  men   being  cut  in  pieces,  narrowly  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     Belisarius  made 
several  attempts  to  relieve  the  city :  but  all  of  them, 
however  well  concerted,  by  some  accident  or  other 
proved  unsuccessful  ^  which  gave  him  so  much  unea- 
siness, that  be  fell  into  a  feverish  disorder,  and  was  for 
some  time  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.    The 
city  was  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  \  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine ensued }  and  the  unhappy  citizens  having  consumed 
every  t|iing  that  could  be  supposed  to  give  them  nourish- 
ment,  even  the  gra^s  that  grew  near  the  walls,  were  obli- 
ged, it  is  said,  to  feed  on  their  own  excrements.  Many 
put  ao  end  to  their  lives,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  the  intolerable  calamities  they  suffered.   The  rest 
addressed  their  governor  Bessas  in  the  most  pathetic 
manner,  intreating  him  to  supply  them  with  food  ;  or 
if  that  was  not  in  his  power,  either  to  give  them  leave 
to  go  out  of  the  town,   or  to  terminate  their   mi- 
series by  putting  them  to  death.     Bessas  replied,  that 
to  supply  them  with  food  was  impossible  \  to  let  them 
go*  unsafe  ^  and  to  kill  them  impious.   In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  suffered  those  who  were  willing  to  retire,  to 
leave  tbe  city,  upon  paving  him  a  sum  of  money  ;  but 
most  of  them  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  tbe  enemy.     At  last,  the  besieged,  unable 
to  bear  tbeir  miseries  any  longer,  begiin  to  mfktiny,  and 
to  preu  their  governor  to  tome  to  ao  agreement  with 
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Totila.  This,  however,  he  still  refuted  ;  upon  which,  I>^l^ 
four  of  the  Isauriana  who  guarded  one  of  tbe  gates,  '  ^  **' 
went  privately  to  the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered  to  %^ 
admit  him  into  the  city.  The  king  received  this  pro-  "'d  laksa, 
posal  with  great  joy  ;  and  sending  four  Goths  of  great 
strength  and  intrepidity  into  the  town  along  with 
them,  he  silently  approached  the  gatea  in  the  nights 
time  with  his  whole  army.  The  gates  were  opened  hj 
the  Isaurians,  as  they  had  promised  \  and  upon  the 
first  alarm,  Besnas  with  roost  of  the  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers fled  out  of  the  town.  The  iubabitanto  took 
sanctuary  in  the  churches  ^  and  onl j  60  of  them  and 
26  soldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  taken.  To- 
tila, however,  gave  his  soldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder 
the  city :  which  tbey  did  for  several  days  together, 
stripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving 
nothing  in  their  houses  but  naked  walls ;  by  which, 
means  many  persons  of  distinction  were  reduced  to  beg 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.  In  the  house  of  Bcuas 
was  found  an  immense  treasure,  which  he  had  scanda- 
lously amassed  during  the  siege,  by  selling  to  the  people, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  tbe  corn  which  had  been  stored 
op  for  tbe  use  of  the  garrison. 

Totila,  thus  hecon^e  master  of  Italy,  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Justinian  with  very  respectful  letters,  desiring 
to  live  on  tbe  same  terms  with  him  that  Theodoric-had' 
done  with  his  predecessor  Anastasius  y  promising  in  that 
case  to  respect  him  as  his  father,  and  to  assist  him, 
when  he  pleased,  with  all  bis  force,  against  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re- 
jected his  offers,  he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  tbe 
ground,  to  pot  the  whole  senate  to  the  sword,  and  to 
carry  tiie  war  into  Illyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  answer,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Beli- 
sarius, who  bad  full  power  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.  Upon  this  Totila  resolved  to  destroy  tbe  city ; 
and  bad  actually  thrown  down  a  third  part  of  the 
wall,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Belisarius,  dis- 
snading  htm  from  bis  intention.  After  having  seriously 
considered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter 
bis  resolution  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the 
city;  but  sent  every  one  of  tbe  inhabitants  into  Luca- 
nta,  without  leaving  a  single  person  in  the  metropolis. 
Belisarius  hearing  of  this,  immediately  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  undertook  to  repeople  and  repair  it.  Ho 
cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  filled  by  Totila,  hot 
was  for  the  present  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  io 
tbe  walls  with  stones  loosely  heaped  upon  one  another, 
and  in  this  situation  the  city  was  again  attacked  by  tb« 
Goths.  Belisarius,  however,  had  taken  care  to  supply 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provisions,  so  that  they 
were  now  in  no  danger  of  suffering  by  famine ;  and  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  were  vigorously  repelled,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  situation  of  the  fortifications,  so 
that  Totila  at  last  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Persians  gamed  great  advan-  »  %.  *^. 
tages  over  the  Romans  in  the  East,  so  that  there  was  a^^ncdT 
necessity  for  recalling  Belisarius  a  second  time.  He  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efforts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  at  the  saro^time  the 
Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  would 
he  much  weakened  by  such  a  destructive  war,  seized  • 
upon  Venetia,^  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.     Totila  did 
not  oppose  them ;  but  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
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fally  intent  on  making  himself  master  of  that  metro- 
polis. Having  closely  invested  it  by  sea  and  land,  be 
hoped  in  a  short  time  to  rednce  it  by  famine  :  bat 
against  this  the  governor  if  isely  provided,  by  causing 
com  to  be  sown  within  the  walls  ^  so  that  he  could  pro* 
bably  have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city 
been  again  betrayed  by  the  Isauriansi  who  opened  one 
cf  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 
-  Thos  the  empire  of  the  Goths'was  a  third  time  esta- 
blished in  Italy}  and  Totila,  immediately  on  his  be« 
coming  master  of  Rome,  dispatched  ambassadors  to 
Justiniani  offering  to  assist  him  as  a  faithful  ally 
against  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al« 
low  him  the  quiet  possession  of  Italy.  But  Justinian 
was  so  ,far  from  hearkening  to  this  proposal,  that 
he  would  not  even  admit  the  ambassadors  into  his 
prese;nce}  upon  which  Totila  resolved  to  pursue  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  make  himself  ma- 
ster not  only  of  those  places  which  the  Romans  posses- 
ITiuIt*^*^^  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  also.  This  he  fully  accom- 
plished ;  when  Narses,  who  had  formerly  been  joined 
in  the  command  with  Belisarius,  was  appointed  general, 
with  absolute  and  nncontrouled  authority.  But  while 
this  general  was  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
bis  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 
galleys,  sent  them  to  pillage  the  coasts  of  Greece, 
where  they  got  an  immense  booty.  They  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  island  of  CoVfu  \  and  having  laid  it  waste, 
they  sailed  to  Epirus,  where  they  surprised  and  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchialos,  taking  ma- 
ny ships  on  the  coast,  among  which  were  some  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  army  of  Narses.  After  these 
successes  they  laid  siege  to  Aocona  in  Dalmatia.  Be- 
ing defeated,  however,  both  by  sea  and  land,  Totila 
once  more  sent  ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  offering 
to  yield  Sicily  and  all  Dalmatia,  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute for  Italy,  and  to  assist  the  Romans  as  a  faithful 
ally  in  all  their  wars  :  but  Justinian,  bent  upon  driv- 
ing the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  would  not  even  suffer  the 
ambassadors  to  appear  in  his  presence. 

Totila  finding  that  no  terms  could  be  obtained,  be- 
gan to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  make  great  preparations 
by  sea  and  land.      He  soon  reduced  the   islands  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia  j  but  this  was  the  last  of  his  suc- 
cesses.    Narses  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable 
afmy,  and  an  immense  treasure  to  pay  the  troops  their 
arrears,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  great  cause  of 
the  bad  success  of  Belisarius  in  his  last  expedition.   He 
immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome  j  while  Totila  as- 
«9        sembled  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of 
10  4e*     lit^\j  by  a  general  engagement.     The  battle  proved 
^Totila.  ^^T  obstinate ;  but  at  last  the  Gothic  cavalry  being 
put  to  the  root,  and  retiring  in  great  confusion  among 
the  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  such 
disorder,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.     Nar- 
ses, observing  their  confusion,  encouraged  his  men  to 
make  a*  last  effort }  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to 
withstand^  betook  themselves  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of 
6000  men  killed  on  the  spoi.    Totila  finding  the  dav 
irrecoverably  lost,  fled  with  only  five  horsemen  for  hia 
attendants  ^  but  was  pursued  and  mortally  wounded  by 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narses.     He  continued  his  flight,  however, 
for  some  time  longer  ^  but  was  at  last,  obliged  to  bait 


in  order  to  get  hia  woaad  dressed,  soon  after  whiob  h^ 
expired. 

This  disaster  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  spirit  o{^ 
the  Goths.  They  chose  for  their  king  one  Teia,  de- 
servedly esteemed  one  of  the  most  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  several  occasions  distingnished 
himself  in  a  most  eminent  manner.  All  the  valour  and 
experience  of  Teia,  however,  were  now  insufficient  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Romans.  Narses  made  him- 
self master  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
itself,  before  the  Goths  coald  assemble  their  forces.—- 
The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  invest  Cnmae  } 
which  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  tho 
royal  treasure  was  lodged  in  that  city.  This  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, proved  one  of  the  most  bloody  that  ever  was  je 
fought.  The  Roman  army  consisted  of  vast  multi-Aad  Tsia. 
tudes  brought  from  different  nations :  the  Goths  were 
few  in  comparison  }  but,  animated  by  despair,  and 
knowing  that  all  was  at  stake,  they  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury.  Their  king  placed  himself  in  the  first 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  hia  example  ^  and  is 
said  to  have  given  such  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con- 
duct as  equalled  him  to  the  most  renowned  heroes  of* 
antiquity.  The  Romans  discovering  him,  and  know- 
ing ^that  bis  death  would  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itself,  directed  their  whole 
force  against  him,  some  attacking  him  with  spears,  and 
others  discharging  against  him  showers  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  with  great  in- 
trepidity, received  the  missive  weapons  on  his  shield, 
and  killed  a  great  nomber  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
band.  When  his  shield  was  so  loaded  with  darts  that 
he  could  not  easily  wield  it,  he  called  for  another. 
Thus  he  shifted  his  shield  three  times ;  but  as  lie  at- 
tempted to  change  it  another  time,  his  breast  being 
necessarily  exposed  for  a  moment,  a  dart  struck  him  in 
that  moment  with  such  force,  that  he  immediately  fell 
dovrn  dead  in  the  place  where  he  had  stood  from  tlie 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upou  heaps  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  killed.  The  Romans,  seeing  him  fall, 
cut  off  his  head  and  exposed  it  to  the  sight  of  the 
Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  immediately 
disheartened  and  retire.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
disappointed.  The  Goths  maintained  the  fight  with* 
great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  tbe  engagement. 
The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  till  night :  but  on  the 
third  day,  the  Goths  despairing  of  being  able  to  over- 
come an  enemy  so  much  superior  to  them  in  numbers, 
sent  deputies  to  Narses,  offering  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  provided  such  of  them  as  chose  to  remain  in' 
Italy  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  possessions 
without  molestation,  as  subjects  of  the  empire  y  and 
those  who  were  willing  to  retire  elsewhere,  were  suf- 
fered to  carry  with  them  all  their  gooda  and  effects. 
To  these  terms  Narses  readily  assented ;  and  thus  tkerhc  sad  ef 
empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally  destroyed,  the  the  cnpira 
country  new  becoming  a  province  of  the  eastern  Ro-*'^^*. 

man  empire.  haly.*** 

In  this  conquest  Narses  had  been  assisted,  as  aU 
ready  observed,  by  many  barbarons  nations,  among 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  settled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  were  dis- 
missed with  rich  presents,  and  the  nation  for  some  time 
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contmo^d  Taitkrul  Mm  to  the  Boomum,  Io  the  mean 
time  Jastioiao  dyiog*  Narses,  who  goTerned  Italy  with 
an  absolute  sw^j«  was  aceosed  to  the  emperor  Justin  IL 
and  to  the  empress  Sophia,  of  aspirhig  to  the  sotereign- 

Zof  the  coantry.  Herevpon  be  was  recalled,  and 
onginas  sent  to  succeed  him.  As  Narses  was  aa 
•eunuch,  the  empress. is  reported  to  have  said,  that  his 
employment  at  Constantinople  should  he  to  distribute 
in  the  apartment  of  her  woilieo  the  portion  of  wool 
which  each  was  to  spin*  Naries,  eeraged  at  this  sar* 
casm,  replied^  that  he  should  begin  such  a  web  as 
ahe  should  never  be  able  to  finish;  and  immediately  dia- 
patched  messengers  4e  Alboinus  king  of  the  Looh 
bards,  inviting  Acta  into  Italy.  Along  with  the  ikaee-. 
sengers  he  sent  some  of  the  best  fmiu  the  country  af- 
forded, in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become  ma- 
ster of  such  a  rich  kingdom. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
invading  a  country  with  Hrhich  his  subjects  were  already 
well  acq^uainted,  began  without  loss  of  time  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  his  journey.  .In  the 
nonth  of  April,  $68$  he  set  out  with  his  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children  i  carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveables.  This  promiscuous  multitude  arrived 
by  the  way  of  Istria  j  and  advancing  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Venetia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  inlands 
in  tlie  Adriatic.  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  Itay  :  most 
of  them,  however,  had  fled  with  all  their  valuable  ef- 
fects; and  among  the  rest  the  patriarch  Paulinos^ 
who  had  ciU-ned  with  him  all  the  sacred  utensils  of, 
the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 
Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewise  became  matter  with- 
out opposition.  Here  he  spent  the  winter;  during 
which  time  he  erected  Friuli  into  a  f^ukedom,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  In  569,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  Monte  Selce,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  and  Trent ;  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  a 
strong  garrison  of  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  distinguished  by  the  title  of  duke: 
but  these  dukes  were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci- 
ties, who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
thought  proper  to  continue  tbem  in  their  command 
or  government.  Padua  and  some  other  cities  Alboi- 
nus left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  reduce 
them,  either  because  they  were  too  well  garrisoned, 
or  because  they  la^  too  much  out  of  his  way.  In 
570,  he  entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  so 
terrified  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita- 
tions with  such  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  off, 
and  fled  into  the  most  mountainous  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  country.  I1ie  cities  of  Brescia,  Bsrga- 
mo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being 
left  almost  without  inhabitants,  submitted  of  course; 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  thereupon  pro* 
claimed  king  of  Italy. 

-  But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy  on  their  sovereign,  he  was  by  no 
means  possessed  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  possession 
of  the  whole*  ^  Alboinus  having  made  himself  mastec 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  Emilia,  Hetrnria,  and  Umbria, 
applied  himself  to  legislation  and  the  civilixation  of  bis 
•nbjects.    3ot  before  be  could  make  any  progress  in 
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this  work,  he  tm  taken  eff  by  the  treichery  of  hiii  ng^K 
wife ;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobles,  chosen  king  is  ^ 
hie  stead.  Clephis  rebililt  some  cities  wbieh  had  been 
raided  during  the  wars  between  the  Gothe  and  Ba- 
maos,  and  ej^tended  his  conquests  to  the  very  gatea  of 
iiomt ;  but  as  he'  behaved  both  to  the  Bomans  and 
Lombards  with  the  greatest  crnelty,  he  was  murderedf 
lifter  a  short  reign  of  18  mdnths.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  such  an  aversion  against  regal  power,  Uial 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  being  govern- 
ed only  by  their  dnkes  for  the  space  of  tee  years.  Do- 
riflg  this  interregnum,  they  proved  snccessful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Biomaas,  and  made  themselves  maatere 
of  several  cities :  ^  hot  pereeiving  Chat  their  kingdom^ 
thns  divided,  could  not  subsist,  they  resolved  onee 
more  to  submit  to  the  antbority  of  one  man ;  and  ae* 
cordingly,  in  585,  Autharis  was  chosen  king  of  tha 
Lomhitfds. 

The  great  object  of  ambition  to  the  new  race  of  mMmJ  ky 
Lombard  monarchs  was  the  conqoest  of  all  Italy ;  and  Ghails* 
this  proved  at  last  the  ruin  of  thehr  empire  by  Charlea*'!*^ 
the  Great,  as  related  nnder  the  article  Frahck,  N®  27. 
As  the  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  possessed  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  so  the  whole  of  it  neve* 
came  into  the  possession  of  Charlemagne:  neither  sinoa 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  has  the  whole  of  this  conntrj 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  single  state.    Some  of 
the  southern  provinces  were  still  possessed  by  the  em* 
perors  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe- 
pin and  Charlemagne  himself  to  the  pope,  had  investeA 
him  with  a  considerable  share  of  temporal  power.   Tba 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  supposed  to  be  heU      ^, 
in  vassalage  from  France;   but  this  the  popes  thees- Sunt  of 
selves  always  stiffly  denied.    The  undisputed  territory  hit  it»liM 
of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  restricted  tod*""*!*''* 
Piedmont,  the  Milanese,  the  Mantuan,  the  territory 
of  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  Bologna,  tfaia 
dokedoms  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento ;  the  last 
of  which  contained  'the  greatest  part  of  the  prtseni 
kingdom  of  Naples, 

The  feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  i»- 
troduced  into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolts  and 
commotions,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined  either  tn 
change  their  masters  or  to  set  op  for  themselves,  8e* 
veral  revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char- 
lemagne htmiielf ;  which,  however,  he  always  fonnd 
means  to  crush :  but  after  his  death,  tJle  sovereignty 
of  Italy  became  an  object  of  contention  between  th« 
kings  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany*  Thufe 
great  monarch  had  idivided  his  extensive  dominiona 
among  his  children;  but  they  all  died  during  his  lifo« 
time,  except  Louis,  whom  he  aasociated  with  himlelt 
in  the  empire,  and  who  succeeded  to  all  his  dominiemn 
after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trow- 
bles  with  which  Italy  was  so  long  overwhelmed ;  and- 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  ihe  ambition  of  those, 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings .  of- 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficnll' 
to  have  any  clear  idea*  The  following  short  sketchy 
however,  may  perhaps  give  some  satisfaction  on  thin    .  3^ 

perplexed  subjecU  5w  dSJrt 

.  At  the  time  Louis  the  son  of  Charlemagne  was  de^i^i^^^  i^ 
clared  emperof  of  the  West,  Italy  was  held  by  Ber- Italy  Aiur 
nard  the  son  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Louis.     Though  this  the  tlaw  « 
Bernard  bore  the  title  of  kwi^  yet  he  was  only  ac-^^'^ 

connted"^"'' 
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eoimtect  s  Vfttwl  dS  Ae  e«peior«  Hit  amlikitay  how- 
cver,  toon  prompted  bin  to  rebel  mgaiaet  bie  uncle; 
imt  being  nbmniioned  by  bis  troope*  be  wee  taken  pri- 
eoner,  bad  bia  ejee  palled  oat»  and  died  three  days 
nfler.  At  Abe  ditturbancea  atill  continaedt  and  tbn 
neblee  of  Lombard/  were  yet  very  refractory,  Lo* 
Abavrey  eldett  ton  to  tbe  emperor^  was  in  tbe  year 
823  sent  into  Italy  \  of  wbicb  country  be  was  firat 
•crowned  king  at  Bone,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  tbe 
West,  during  his  father's  life»time«  Bnt  tbongh  bis 
sdiiKtiea  were  soiBcient  lo  bave  settled  ever^  ibing  in  a 
•tate  of  tranqnillity,  bis  unbounded  ambition  prompt* 
cd  bim  to  engage  in  a  rebellion  against  bis  father; 
whom  be  moreithan  once  took  prisoner;  though  in  tbe 
«nd  be  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  ask  pardon  for  bis 
oflenoes^  which  be  obtained  only  on  condition  of  bis 
not  passing  tbe  Alps  without  kaTO  obtained  from  bis 

Aitber. 

In  the  mean  time,  tbe  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  theee  intestine  wars,  landed  on  the  ooasts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  such  xaTages,  that  even  the  bishops 
were  obliged  to  arm  themselves  for  the  defence  of  tbe 
country*  Lotbaircf,  however,  after  retomiog  from  his 
unnatural  war  with  bis  father,  was  so  far  from  attempt* 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  these  ravages,  or  to  restore  trail* 
f  oilHty,  that  he  seized  on  some  places  belonging  to  tbe 
eee  of  Rome,  under  pmtence  that  they .  were  part  of 
his  kingdom  of  Lombardy ; '  nor  would  be  forbear 
these  encroachments  till  expresaly  commilnded  to  do  so 
by  bis  father.  After-  having  embroilell  himself,  and 
almost  lost  all  his  dodiinions,  in  a  war  with  bia  bro* 
then  after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  bis  son, 
also  called  Louis,  king  of  Italy,  •  this  ambitious  princr 
died,  leaving  to  liouis  tbe  title  of  emperor  as  well 
as  kit^  qf  Itaiy^  with  which  be  bad  before  invested 
bim. 

The  new  «mperor  applied  himself  to  the  resloratioo 
of  tranquillity  in  bis  dominions^  and  driving  out  tbe 
Saracens  from  those  places  which  they  had  seized  in 
Italy.    Tiiis  be  fully  accomplished,   and  obliged  tbe 
infidels  to  retire  into  Africa  \    but  in  875   he  died 
without  naming  any  succesffor.    After  his  death,  some 
of  the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  tbe  duke  of  Tuscany, 
represented   to  the  pope,  that  as  Louis  had   left  no 
anoeessor,  tbe  regal  dignity,  wbicb  had  so  long  been 
usurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return   to  the 
Italians.     Tbe  pope,  however,   finding  that  Charlea 
tbe  Bald,  king  of  France,  bad  such  an  ambition  for 
tbe  imperial' crown,  that  he  would  stick  at  nothing  to 
obtain  it,  resolved  to  gratify  bim,  though  at  as  high 
a  price  as  possible.    He  accordingly  crowned  bim  em- 
peror and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own- 
ing the  independency  of  Bome,  and  that  be  himself 
only  held  tbe  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.    This 
produced  a  conspiracy  among  tbe  discontented  nobles  ; 
and  at  tbe  same  time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  in- 
cursions, threatened  the  ecclesiastical  territories  with 
tbe  utmost  danger.    Tbe  pope  solicited  tbe  emperor's 
assistance  with  tbe  greatest  eamestncM ;  but  tbe  latter 
died  before  any  thing  effectual  could  be  done;  after 
whieb,  being  distressed  by  tbe  Saracens  on  one  band, 
and  the  Lombard  nobles  on  tbe  other,  tbe  unhappy 
pontiff  was  forced  to  fly  into  France.    Italy  now  fell 
into  the  utmost  confusion  and  anarchy;  during  which 
lime  many,  of  tbe  noUes  an  A  state*  ef  Lombardy  as* 
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aotaied  an  independence,  which  they  have  ef«r  siaoe     luiy. 
retained.  mm^t^m^J 

In  877  tbe  pope  was  lecondocted  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Boson  son*in*law  to  Louis  II.  of  France  :  bat 
tbengh  be  inclined  very  much  to  bave  raised  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  be  found  bis  intereU 
insufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  former  situation.  Tbe  nobles,  who  bad  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  bim  i  bnC 
notwithstanding  this  reconciliation,  the  state  of  the 
country  was  worse  than  ever :  tbe  great  men  reoen»- 
cing  the  authority  of  anjr  superior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  sovereign  m  bis  own  territories.  To 
add  to  tbe  calamities  which  ensued  through  tbe  am- 
hition  of  these  despots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  tbe  most  terrible  ravages  ;  till  at  last,  the  Iti^ 
lian  nobles,  despising  tbe  kings  of  tbe  Carloviogiaa 
race,  who  bad  weakened  themselves  by  their  mutual 
dissensions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all 
nominal  submission  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining 
the  imperial  dignity  among  themselves.  Thus,  they 
hoped,  that,  by  being  more  unite^  among  themselves^ 
they  might  be  more  able  to  resist  the  common  enemy* 
Accordingly,  Jn  886,  thev  went  to  Pop^  Adrian  $  and 
requesting  him  to  join  them  in  asserting  tbe  indepen- 
dency of  Italy,  they  obtained  -of  bim  tbe  two  follow- 
ing decrees,  viz.  that  tbe  popes,  after  their  election, 
might  be  consecrated  without  ^waiting  for  the  presence 
of  the  king  or  hie  ambassadors  i  and  that  if  Charles 
the  Gross  died  irithout  sons,,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with 
tbe  title  of  emperor^  should  be  conferred  on  soma  of 
tbe  Italian  nobles* 

These  decrees  were  productive  of  tbe  worst  conse- 
quences imaginable.    Tbe  emperor  complained  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  bis  right  \  and  tbe  dissensions  betweei) 
the  Italian  nobles  themselves  became  more  fatal  than 
ever.    The  two  most  powerful  of  these  noblemen.  Be- 
rengaritts  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guide  or  Vido,  duke  of 
Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  the  former  should  seize  on  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,   and  tbe  latter  on  the  kingdom  of  •France. 
Berengarius  succeeded  without  opposition }  but  Vido 
was  disappointed,  tbe  French  having  already  choseo 
Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.     Upon  this  be  returned 
to  Italy,   and  turned    bis  arms  ngainst  Bereng^ius. 
Vido  proved  victorious  in  an  engagement,  and  drove 
his  rival  into  Germany  ;  where  be  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  Amolphus,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  of  Charles.     Having  thus  obtained  tbe 
kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  employed  his  time  in  reform- 
ing the  abuses  of  tbe  state,  and  confirming  the  grante 
formerly  given  to  tbe  pope,  out  of  gratitude  for  bis 
having  sanctified  his  usurpation  and  declared  bim  law- 
ful king  of  Italy.    This  tranquillity,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.    Amolphus  sent  an  army  into  Italy  ; 
the  Saracens  from  Spain  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of 
tbe  country,  and  getting  possession  of  a  castle  near  tha- 
Alps,  held  it  for  many  years  after,  to  tbe  great  distress 
of  tbe  neighbouring  paits,  which  were  exposed  to  their 
continual  incursions ;  and  at  the  same  time  Benevento 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  tbe  forces  of  tbe  eastern  em- 
peror, so  that  Vido  found  bis  empire  very  considerably 
circumscribed  in  its  dimensions. 

Tbe  new  king,  distressed  by  eo  many  enemies,  asso* 
dated  his  son  Lambect  with  him  in  the  govemmene,^ 

and. 
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Uwlf.  «iii  bribed  the  GenDADS  to  retorn  to  their  own  coon* 
'  try.  In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy;  but 
•were  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha- 
ving put  Berengarios  in  possession  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  son  Lambert  drove  ont 
fierengarins:  but  having  joined  a  faction,  headed  by 
•one  Sergius,  against  Pope  Formosns,  the  Utter  offered 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Amolphns  j  who  thereupon  en- 
tered the  country  with  an  army,  besieged  and  took 
Rome,  massacring  the  faction  of  Sergius  with  the  moat 
vnrelenting  cruel^* 

Amolphns  thus  master  of  Italy,  and  crowned  emper- 
or by  the  pope,  began  to  form  schemes  of  streDgthen- 
ing  himself  in  his  new  acquisitions  by  potting  out  tlie 
eyes  of  berengarios:  but  the  latter  having  timely  no- 
-tice  ef  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona  j  and  the  Italians 
wer«  so  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of  Ar- 
Dolphns,  th«t  they*  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  His 
tlepartore  -occasioned  the  greatest  confusion  at  Rome. 
Formosns  died  soon  after;  and  the  successors  to  the  pa- 
pal dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited  the 
greatest  disturbances.  The  body  of  Formosns  was  dog 
up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope ;  after  which 
that  {lope  was  strangled,  and  Formosus^s  body  buried 
«gnin  in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  another.  At  last  the 
coronation  of  Amolphns  was  declared  void,  the  Sergian 
faction  entirely  demolished,  and  the  above-mentioned 
decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled  ;  it  being  now  deter- 
mined that  the  elected  popes  should  not  be  consecrated 
but  in  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  ambassadors. 

During  these  confusions  Lambert  enjoytfd  tbe  king* 
dom  in  quiet ;  but  tbe  nobles  hating  him  on  account  of 
his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began  again 
to  think  of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
another  faction  odSTered  the  crown  to  Louis  king  of 
Aries.  This  new  competitor  entered  Italy  with  an  army 
in  899 }  but  was  forced  by  Berengarios  to  renounce  his 
claim  upon  oath,  and  to  swear  that  he  would  never 
again  enter  Italy,  even  though  he  should  be  invited  to 
be  crowned  emperor.— This  oath,  however,  was  soon 
forgot.  Louis  readily  accepted  of  another  invitation, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  901.  The 
following  year  he  forced  Berengarios  to  fly  into  Bava- 
ria; bat  having  unadvisedly  disbanded  bis  army,  as 
thinking  himself  now  securely  seated  on  the  throne, 
Berengarios,  who  watched  every  opportunity,  surprised 
him  at  Verona,  and  pot  out  his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  at  last  became  king  of  Italy  with- 
out a  rival ;  and  he4d  his  kingdom  for  20  years  after- 
wards, without  any  oppo^iition  from  his  Kobjects,  who  at 
last  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  arising  from  civil 
discords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  without  troubles. 
The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a  formidable  army, 
and  advanced  within  a  small  distance  of  Pavia.  Beren- 
garius armed  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions;  and 
came  against  them  with  such  a  multitude,  that  the  Hun- 
garians retired  without  venturing  an  engagement.  A 
igreat  many  of  their  men  were  lost  in  passing  a  river; 
upon  which  they  sent  deputies  to  Borengarias,  offering 
to  restore  all  their  booty,  and  never  to  come  again  into 
Italy,  provided  they  were  allowed  a  safe  retreat.  These 
conditions  were  imprudently  denied ;  upon  which  the 
Hungarians  attacked  the  army  of  Berengarius  in  de- 
spair, and  defeated  them  %Yith  great  slaughter.  After 
>ihis  they  avocnui  the  whole^  country,  and  plundered  tha 
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towns  of  Treviso,  Vicenza,  snd  Fadna,  without  renlft*  hmlf. 
anee,  the  inhabitants  flying  everywhere  into  fortified  ■ '  w  ^ 
places.  This  devastation  they  continued  for  two  years  ; 
nor  could  their  departure  be  procured  without  paying 
them  a  large  sum  of  money :  which,  however,  proved 
of  little  avail ;  for  the  following  year  they  retamed 
and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controuk 
Scarcely  were  these  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  settled  at  the  loot  of  the  Alps,  in* 
Taded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irroption  as 
far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia;  while 
the  inhabitants,  instead  of  opposing  them,  fled  to  soma 
•forts  which  had  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  first' ir* 
roption  of  the  Hungarians.  In  912,  however,  Johm^ 
presbyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  papal  digniip 
ty  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Aldebert  coant  of 
Tuscany,  applied  himself  to  regnlate  the  afiisirs  of  tha 
chorcb,  and  to  repress  the  insults  of  tbe  Saracena* 
While  he  was  considering  on  the  most  proper  metboda 
of  effecting  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who  bad  received 
an  injury  from  his  countrymen,  fled  to  Rome,  and  of<» 
fered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their  invasions,  if  the 
pope  would  but  allow  him  a  small  body  of  men.  Utt 
proposals  being  accepted,  60  young  men  were  ^cliMeii 
all  well  armed ;  who  being  conducted  by  the  Saracea 
into  by-paths,  attacked  the  infidels  as  they  were  re- 
turning from  their  inroads,  and  several  times  defeated 
great  parties  of  them.  These  losses  affecting  the  Sarft* 
cens,  a  general  alliance  was  concluded  amongst  all  their 
cities ;  and  having  fortified  a  town  on  the  Gariglianoy 
they  abandoned  the  rest,  and  retired  hither.  Thus  they 
became  much  more  formidable  than  before;  which 
alarming  the  pope,  he  consulted  with  Amolphns  prince 
of  Benevento  and  Capua,  sending  at  the  same  time  aai* 
bassadors  to  Constantino  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting 
him  to  an  alliance  against  the  infidels.  The  Saracena, 
unable  to  withstand  such  a  powerful  combination,  were 
besieged  in  their  city :  where  being  reduced  to  great 
straits,  they  at  last  set  fire  to  it,  and  sallied  out  into  the 
woods ;  but  being  pursued  by  the  Italians,  they  were 
all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  it  is  probable  that  Bereogarioe 
gave  great  assistai^e :  for  this  very  year,  915,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.     This  gave  displeasure 
to  many  of  the  ambitious  nobles;  conspiracies   were 
repeatedly  formed  against  him ;  in  923,  Rodolphus  king 
of  Burgundy  (Was  crowned  also  king  of  Italy;  and  ia 
924,  Berengarius  was  treaclierously  assassinated  at  Ve* 
rona  ;  of  which  disturbances  llie  Hun^rians  taking  tbe 
advantage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Maotoa,  Brescia, 
and  Bergamo.     Marching  afterwards  to  Pavia,  they        37 
invested  it  closely  on  all  sides;  and  about  the  ">>ddleof  I^J^*^ 
March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  set  burnt  by 
fire  to  the  bouses  next  to  the  walls,  and  during  the  con-  the  Haaft 
fusion  broke  open  the  gates,  and  getting  possession  of nani. 
the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  bar* 
barity.     Having  burnt  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  they 
next  proceeded  to  Placenzs,  where  they  plundered  the 
suburbs;  and  then  retnraed  to  Pannonia  laden   with 
booty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmost  eonfa« 
sion.  A  faction  was  formed  against  Rodolphus  in  fa- 
vour of  Hugh  count  of  Aries.  The  latter  prevailed^ 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  Tbe  Italians, 
however,  soon  repented  of  their  choice*    The.  Romano, 
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first  invited  bim  to  be  tbeir  governor,  and  then  drove 
hiiu  out  ivith  dUgrace  \  at  the  same  time  choosing  a  con- 
sul, tribunes,  &c.  as  If  they  bad  designed  to  assert  their 
ancient  liberty.  One  faction,  in  the  mean  time,  ofTercd 
the  crown  to  Bodolpbus,  and  the  other  to  Arnold  duke 
of  Bavaria,  ifhile  the  Saracens  took  this  opportunity  to 
plunder  ihe  city  of  Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive.  Having 
collected  an  army,  be  marched  directly  against  Arnold, 
and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  delivered  him 
from  all  apprehensions  on  his  part,  by  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  giving  bis  daughter  Adelaide 
in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hughes  son.  Being  thus  fi-ee 
fiom  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  he  marched 
against  the  Romans  ^  but  with  them  he  also  came  to  an 
agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Alberic,  whom  they  bad  chosen  consul.  In  the  mean 
time  the  country  was  infested  by  the  Hungarians  and 
Saracens,  and  at  the  same  time  depopulated  by  a  plague. 
Endless  conspiracies  were  formed  against  Hugh  him* 
self;  and  at  last,  in  947,  he  was  totally  deprived  of  the 
regal  power  by  Berengarius,  grandson  to  the  first  king 
of  that  name  ;  soon  after  which  he  retiredjnto  Burgun- 
dy, and  became  a  monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  possessed  of  the  su- 
preme power,  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  till 
after  the  death  of  Lotba^ius,  which  happened  in  950 } 
but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarians.     The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country  j   after  which  he  returned 
without  molestation  into  Germany :  the  latter  made  a 
furious  irruption }  and  Berengarius  being  unable  to  op- 
pose them,  was  at  last^  obliged  to  purchase  tbeir  depar- 
ture by  money.     In  raising  the  sum  agreed  opon,  how- 
stcd  by  ever,  Berengarius  is  said  to  have  been  more  oppressive 
Hunffa-than  even  the  Hungarians  themselves.     £very  indi- 
Dsand    vidual,  without  distinction  of  age  or.  sex,  was  obliged 
rcDgan-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  much  for  tbeir  bead,  not  excepting  even  the 
poor.    The  churches  were  likewise  robbed  ;  by  which 
means  the  king  raised  an  immense  sum  of  money,  ten 
bnshels  of  which  be  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  but  kept 
the  much  greater  part  to  himself. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  satisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  Pa  via,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtaia  bis  purpose, 
he  proposed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son  Adel- 
bert.  This  proposal  was  rejected ;  upon  which  Beren- 
garius besieged  and  took  the  city.  The  queen  was 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  castle,  from  whence  she 
made  her  escape  by  a  contrivance  of  her  confessor. 
With  bim  and  one  female  attendant  she  concealed 
herself  for  some  days  in  a  wood ',  but  being  obliffed 
to  remove  from  thence  for  want  of  food,  she  applied 
for  protection  to  Adelard  bishop  of  Reggie.  By  bim 
she  was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho,  who  had  a 
strong  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here 
she  was  quickly  besieged  by  Berengarius ;  upon  which 
messengers  were  dispatched  to  Otho  king  of  Germany, 
acquainting  him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius,  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  easily  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  Italv.  This  proposal  he  readily  accepted,  and 
married  Adelaide  ^  but  allowed  Berengarius  to  retain 
the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions,^  upon  condition  of 
his  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of  Germany. 
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J^e  deprived  him  however,  of  the  dukedom  of  Fiiuli 
and  marquisate  of  Verona,  which  he  gave  to  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria. 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehension,  nutOt^io 
only  oppressed  his  subjects  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner,  *'f^'*'"*'<* 
but  revolted  against  Otho  himself.  This  at  last  pro-?'"^^^, 
cured  his  ruin:  for,  in  961,  Otho  returned  with  an c^JIp^^*^"  ^f 
army  into  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  tha  west, 
archbishop  of  Milan  ^  and  the  year  following  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  On  this  occa^iion  he  re- 
ceived the  imperial  crown  from  his  holiness,  and  kissed 
his  feet  with  gi-eat  humility :  after  which  they  both 
went  to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  give  no  assistance  to  Berengarius  or  Adel- 
hcrt  his  enemies)  and  Otho,  to  consult  the  welfare; 
of  the  church,  and  to  restore  to  it  all  its  patrimony 
granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  besides  this,  be- 
stowed very  rich  presents  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  ordained  that  the  election  of  popes  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  canons ;  that  the  elected  pope  should 
not  be  consecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promised,  in 
presence  of  the  emperor's  commissaries,  to  observe  every 
thing  formerly  specified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  emperors  j  that  these  commissaries  %hould  constantly 
reside  at  Rome,  and  make  a  report  every  year  how 
justice  was  administered  by  the  judges  ;  and  in  case  of 
any  complaints,  the  commissaries  should  lay  them  be- 
fore the  pope )  but  if  he  neglected  to  intimate  them, 
the  imperial  commissaries  might  then  do  what  they 
pleased. 

Thus  we  see  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might 
allow  the  pope's  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  plainly 
assumed  the  sovereignty  in  temporals  to  himself^  and 
thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 
part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popes,  however,  by 
no  means  relished  this  superiority  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope, 
(John  XII.)  broke  the  oath  which  he  had  just  be- 
fore sworn  with  so  much  solemnity }  and  entered  first 
into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tuscany  to 
expel  the  Germi^ns,  and  then  solicited  the  Hungarians 
to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  soon  punished 
by  Otho.  He  returned  with  part  of  his  army,  and 
assembled  a  council  of  bishops.  As  the  pope  did  not 
appear,  Otho  pretended  great  concern  for  his  absence. 
The  bishops  replied,  that  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt 
made  bim  afraid  to  show  himself.  The  emperor  then 
inquired  particularly  into  his  crimes  ;  upon  wliich 
the  bishops  accused  him  of  filling  the  palace  with 
lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a  bishop  in  a  stable,  cas-  40 
trating  a  cardinal,  drinking  the.  deviPs  health,  &c  He  deposes 
As  the  pope  still  refused  to  appear  in  order  to  justify  .P^^^' 
himself  from  these  charges,  be  was  formally  deposed  $ 
and  Leo  the  chief  secretary,  though  a  layman,  elected 
in  bis  stead. 

The  new  pope,  to  compliment  to  the  emperor,  grant- 
ed a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho  and  his 
successors  should  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes 
and  investing  archbishops  and  bishops  ^  and  that  none 
should  dare  to  consecrate  a  bishop  without  leave  oh- 
tained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the 
Italians  still  kept  in  the  utmost  confusion  even  during 
the  reign^f  Otho  I.  who  appears  to  have  been  a  wise 
and  active  prince.    He  was  no  sooner  gonei  than  the 
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new  pope  was  deposed,  all  his  decrees  anniiUed,  and 
John  replaced.  The  party  of  Ijco  wras  now  treated  with 
great  cruelty :  but  John  was  soon  stopped  in  his  career  $ 
for  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  same  year  (964)  in 
which  he  had  been  restored,  being  surprised  in  bed 
with  a  Bonian  lady,  he  receiyed  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  devil  (according  to  the  authors  of  those  times), 
of  which  he  died  eight  days  after.  After  his  death  a 
cardinal  deacon,  named  Benedict^  was  elected  by  the 
Romans,  but  deposfd  by  Otho,  and  banished  to  Ham« 
burgh. 

The  emperor  was  scarce  returned  to  Germany,  when 
lUnireTolt.^g  fickle  Italians  reyolted,  and  sent  for  Adelbert,  who 
doced*  ^^  ^*^  ^^^  ^^  Corsica.  But  being  soon  reduced,  they  con- 
tinued quiet  for  about  a  year  \  after  which  they  revolt- 
ed agaiB,  and  imprisoned  the  pope.  Otho,  however, 
provoked  at  their  rebellious  disposition,  soon  returned, 
and  punished  the  rebels  with  great  severity;  after 
which  he  made  several  laws  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  granting  several  privileges  to  the 
Venetians,  and  caused  his  son  Otho,  then  only  tliirteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho  dispatched  an  am- 
bassador to  NicephoTUs,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  de- 
manding his  step- daughter  Theophania  in  marriage  for 
the  young  emperor  \  but  upon  this  alliance  being  reject- 
ed, and  that  not  without  circumstances  of  the  most  atro- 
cious perfidy,  Otho  instantly  invaded  the  countries  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Greek 
'  army  in  those  parts.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Ni- 
cephorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne  usurped  by  John 
Zimisces,  Otho  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  latter,  and  easily  obtained  Theophania  for  his 
•on.  She  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  on  the  8th 
of  April  969  \  at  the  sapie  tioie  it  is  pretended  by  some 
•uthors,  that  the  Greeks  renounced  their  rights  to  Ca- 
labria and  Apulia }  though  this  b  denied  by  others* 
After  the  celebration  of  this  marriage,  the  emperor  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  the  Saracens,  who  still 
resided  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  \  but  being  informed  of 
the  death  of  several  nobles  in  Germany,  be  thought 
proper  to  return  thithei',  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 
4»  an  ^e  year  973. 
Sute  ht  At  the  time  of  Others  death  lulv  was  divided  into 
d*\*^r  ^^^^  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  dukedom  of  Be- 
\jX^  ^  nevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  dukedom  of 
Spoleto,  Tuscany,  Roroagna,  Lombardy,  and  the  mar- 
qujsates  of  Ancona,  Verona, Friuli,  Treviso,  and  Genoa. 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  still  claimed  by  the  Qreeks  y 
but  all  the  rest  were  either  immediately  subject  to,  or 
held  of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  conferred  Benevenco 
(Including  the  ancieut  Samnium)  on  the  duke  of  that 
name.  Campania  and  Lncania  he  gave  to  the  dukes  of 
Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno.  Rome  with  Its  territory, 
Ravenna  with  the  exarchate,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto, 
with  Tuscany,  and  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  he  ffrtnt- 
ed  to  the  pope  \  and  retauied  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the 
form  of  a  kingdom.  Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free, 
Ivut  all  tributary.  He  apppint^d  .several  hereditary 
marquisates  and  counties  but  reserved,  to  himself  the 
Sovereign  jiSirisdiction  in  their  territories.  The  liberty 
of  the  cities  consisted  in  a  freedom  to  choose  their  own 
magistrates,  to  be  jndges  by  their  own  laws,  and  to 
dispose  of  their  own  revenueS|  on  condition  that  they 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  klngi  and  paid  the 


customary  tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  wtm  inUj. 
governed  by  the  commissaries  or  lieutenants  of  the  cm*  <■■  y  -^' 
peror ;  but  the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more 
consols,  afterwards  called  poiesiates^  chosen  annoallyy 
who  took  the  oath  of  allegtance  to  the  emperor  before 
the  bishop  of  the  city  or  the  emperor's  oommiosary* 
The  tribute  exacted  was  ckWtAJoderttm^  paraia^  et  fnau* 
nonaticumm  By  the /Merirm  was  meant  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  com  which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  furnish  to 
the  king  when  marching  with  an  army  or  making  m 
progress  through  the  country;  though  the  valoe  of 
this  was  frequently  paid  in  money.  By  the  parata 
was  understood  the  expence  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair ;  and  the  mannoma^ 
ticum  included  thosis  expences  which  were  reqnired  for 
lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  last  article,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  sometimes  stripped  of  all  they  pessessed, 
except  their  oxen  and  seed  for  the  land.  Biesides  re» 
golating  what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  distributed 
honours  and  possessions  to  those  whe  had  served  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  consisted  in  the  titles  of  dulee^ 
marquis^  county  captain^  va/vamr^  and  vahasin :  the 
possessions  were,  besides  land,  the  duties  arising  from 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  fish-ponds,  mills,  salt-pits, 
the  OSes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
such  like.  The  dnkes,  marquises,  and  counts,  were- 
those  who  received  dukedoms,  marquisates,  and  coun- 
ties, from  the  king  in  fiefs;  the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,  duke,  marquis,  or  count ;  the  valvasors 
were  subordinate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvasina  to 
them*  43 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy^  Great  dis- 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  restraint,  ^^^^^ 
the  nobles  declared  war  against  each  other :  some  ci-^^^^J^I'^ 
ties  revolted,  and  chose  to  themselves  consols;  while  of  Ot^oL 
the  dominions  of  others  were  seized  by  the  nobles,  who., 
confirmed  their  power  by  erecting  citadels.    Rome 
especially  was  harassed  by  tnmults,  occasioned  chiefly 
by  tiie  seditious  practices  of  one  Cincios,  who  pressed 
his  fellow-citizens  to  restore  the  ancient  republic.    A* 
the  pope  continued  firm  in  the  interests  of  the  em- 
peror, Cincius   caused  him  to  be  strangled  by  one^ 
Franco  a  cardinal  deacon ;   who  was  soon  nfter  r^ 
■warded  with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Boniface  VI L    Another  pope  was  chosen  by . 
the  faction  of  the  count  of  Tuscany ;  who  being  ap- 
proved by  the  emperor,  drove  Cinqius  and  BonHnce 
out  of  the  city.    Disturbances  of  a  similar  kind  took., 
place  in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continned   qut^t 
and  loyal  in  the  midst  of  all  ^is  oproar  and  confu- 
sion* 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  fi>r  lefnge  to  Coq- 
stantinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make 
war  against  Otho  II.  In  979  an  armv  was  accordingly 
sent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabna ; 
but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  fermidaUe 
army ;  and  having  taken  a  severe  revenge  on  the  an- 
thors  of  the  disturbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  ont 
of  the  provinces  they  had  seized.  Having  then  caused 
his  son  Otho  III.  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  to  b6  jproclaimed  emperor,  he.,  died  at  Rome  m. 
the  year  903.  Afliong  the  regulations  made  by  thin 
emperor,  one  b  very  remarinfale,  end  must  give  us  a  . 
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ttnvge  Hem  of  the  lohftbitult  of  lul j  at  tbat  tinio. 
He  mmie  m  lawt  That  no  Itslmn  tboiild  bo  beik^ed  vp- 
on  bii  oatb ;  and  Uml  in  9,nj  diapolo  wbkb  oottid  boC 
bo  docidod  othcrwito  tbon  bj  witnoooefly  tbo  porliei 
•booid  bavo  Totomoo  to  a  duel. 

Otbo  IIL  oaoooedod  to  tbo  oanpifO  at  twelve  yoart 
of  ago  I  and  doriog  bii  miaority  tbo  dmttfrbancoo  ia 
Italy  rcTived.  Cinctut,  called  also  Cre$eetHw9f  re- 
Bowed  bis  aobemo  of  reitoring  tbo  tepublie.  Tbo 
pope  (Jobn  XV.)  oppooiog  bio  icbemofi  was  drivoB 
OBt  of  tbo  city :  bot  was  soon  af^er  leeaHod,  ob  boariiig 
tbat  be  bad  applied  to  tbo  oaqperor  lor  assistaoce.  A 
few  years  after  Cieseentios  agaia  revolted,  and  ex* 
polled  Giegoiy  V.  tbo  soceessor  of  Jobn  XV.  f  raising 
to  tbo  papal  d\finitj  a  creatsro  of  bis  own,  mider  tbo 
Bame  of  John  XFL  Otbo»  enraged  at  tbis  iasak,  rs- 
tomed  to  Rome  witb  a  powerfal  army  ia  998,  be* 
aioged  and  took  it  by  assaolt ;  after  wineb  bo  caosed 
CrnoenttBS  to  bo  befaeadodi  and  tbo  pope  bo  bad  set 
op  to  be  tbfown  beadloBg  froai  tbo  castle  of  St  An* 
gdoy  after  having  bit  eyes  poilod  oat,  and  bis  nose  cut 
iC  Four  years  after,  be  bimself  died  of  tbo  smallpox  i 
or,  aocording  to  some,  was  poisoned  by  tbe  widow  of 
Gffoseea'tios,  wbom  be  bad  debaocbod  under  a  promiso 
of  marriage,  jnst  as  bo  was  about  to  pnaisb  tbe  Bomans 
for  anotber  revolt 

Otbo  was  socceeded  in  tbe  imperial  throne  by  Henry 
doko  of  Bavaria,  and  •grandson  to  Otbo  IL  Henry 
bad  no  sooner  settled  tbe  affairs  of  Germany,  tban  bo 
found  it  necessary  to  marcb  into  Italy  against  Ardouin 
marqnis  of  Ivrsa,  wbo  bad  assumed  tbo  title  of  lung 
^  Italy*  Him  be  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
wos  bimself  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pa  via  in  1005; 
but  a  few  years  after,  a  new  contest  arose  about  tbo 
papal  cbair,  wbiob  again  required  tbo  presence  of  tbo 
emperor*  Belbie  Im  arrived,  however,  one  of  tbc 
competitors  (Benedict  VIIL)  bad  got  the  better  of 
his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  bih  queen  received  tbo 
imperial  crown  from  bisliands.  Befbre  tbe  eiBperor  en- 
tered the  church,  the  pope  proposed  to  him  tbe  follow- 
ing question :  **  Will  yon  observe  your  fidelity  to  mo 
and  my  soeeessors  in  every  thing  l^  To  wbieb,  though 
a  kind  of  homage,  ho  sofamitted,  and  aaswered  in  the 
affimmtive.  After  bis  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  bestowed  on  the  Boman  see  by  bis  prede- 
cessors, and  added  sobw  others  of  bis  own }  still,  how- 
ever, reserving  for  bimself  tbo  sovereignty  and  tbe 
power  of  sending  commissariee  to  bear  tbe  grievances 
of  tbe  people.  Having  repelled  tbe  incarsipas  of  the 
Saracens,  repiesied  some  more  rebellions  of  his  subjects, 
and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  Apnlin  and  CaUbriai 
be  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  oif  tbis  emperor  was,  as  usual,  Mlowed 
by  a  competition  for  tbe  crown.  Conrad  being  chosen 
emperor  of  Gennaiiy,  was  declared  king  of  luly  by 
tbe  archbishop  of  Milan  $  while  a  pnrty  of  tbo  nobles 
mdo  oSer  of  tbo  crown  to  Bobert  king  of  France, 
or  hts  son  Hugh.  Bot  tbis  offirr  being  Sedioed,  and 
likewise  anotber  to  William  duke  of  Goiemie,  Conrad 
enjo^d  tbe  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  tbe  aitbbi- 
4iop  wttbont  molestation.  He  was  crowned'  king  of 
Italy  at  Monxsa  in  im6  }  and  tbe  next  year  he  recei- 
ved the  imperial  crowii  from  Pope  Jobn  XX.  in  pre- 
sence' of  Canute  tbo  Great,  kin|;  of  England,  De»- 
mark,  mat  Norway,  and  Bodolph  IIIU  king  of  Bur- 


gufldy.  His  lelgB  war  rimihir  to  that  of  Uf  piedo- 
cessors.  The  lulians  revolted,  tbe  pope  was  expelled, 
the  nnloconleuts  were  subdued,  and  tbo  pope  restored, 
nfter  which  tbo  ompeinr  retunmd  to  Geraumy,  and 
died  ia  1039. 

lender  Henry  IIL  who  succeeded  Conrad,  the  dis- The  dL 
turbances  were  prodigiously  augmented.     Pope  Syl-oidtrs  io. 
veeterll.  was  driven  out  by  Benedict;  wbo  in  bis^'^^*"* 
tarn  was  expelled  by  Jobn  bishop  of  Sabinum,  wbof.?  "^"'^ 
assumed  tbe  title  of  SyhesUr  IIIm   Three  months  af- 
ter Benedict  was  restored,  and  exoonmmnicated  bis  ri- 
vals y  but  soon  after  resigned  tbe  pontificate  fiir  a  sum 
of  money.    In  a  short  time  be  reclaimed  it  \  and  thus 
there  were  at  once  three  popev,  each  of  wbom  was 
supported  on  a  branch  of  fbe  papal  revenue,  while  att 
of  them  made  tbemselvee  odious  by  tbe  scandalous  Kves 
they  led.    At  last  a  priest  called  GfYrfanii  pnt  at  end 
to  tbb  singular  triumvirate.     Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  presents,  ho  persuaded  all  the  three  to  re- 
nounce their  pretonoione  to  tbe  papacy;    and   tbo 
people  of  Bome,  out  of  gratitude  for  so  signal  a  ser- 
vice to  the  church,  chose  him  pope,  under  tbe  nanm 
of  Oregonf  VL    Henry  IIL  took  umbrage  at  tbis 
election,  in  which  ha  had  not  been  consulted,  and 
■sarebod  witb  an  army  into  Italy.    He  depoied  Gto* 
gory,  as  having  been  guilty  of  simony,  and  filled  tbo 
papal  cbair  witb  bis  owa  chancellor  Ileidiger,  Usbop 
of  Bamberg,   wlio  assumed  tbe  name  of  Ckmeni  II. 
and  afterwards  Consecrated  Heaiy  and  tbe  empiesa 
Agnes.    This  ceremony  being  ever,  and  tbo  Bonumo 
having  sworn  never  to  elect  a  pope  without  tbe  trppro- 
bation  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Capua,  wbens  be  was  visited  by  Brago^  Rsinulpbue, 
and  other  Norman  adventutrers ;  wbo  leaving  their 
country  at  diflerent  timeo,  bad  made  themselves  an^ 
store  s!f  great  part  of  Apoliafand  Cakbria,  at  the  eir*       4^ 
pence  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Saraceas.     Henry  entered  H^Ibvc*^ 
inta  treaty  with  them ;  and  Bet  only  solemnly  invested^*  ^^m 
them  witb  those  territories  which  they  bad  acquired  hy*^^,^, 
ooaqnest,  but  prevailed  on  tbe  pope  to  excommuni-ioiiashi  A^ 
cato  the  Beneventines,  who  had  refused  to  open  their  pe^e  end 
gates  U  him,  and  bestowed  tbat  city  and  iu  depend.  ^^^'^ 
encies,  as  fiefs  of  tbe  empire,  upou  the  Ntfrmans,  pru> 
rided  they  took  possession  by  force  of  arms.    The  em- 
peror was  scarce  returned  into  Germany  when  be  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  IL    He 
was  socceeded  in  tbe  apoetoKc  see  by  Damasue  IL ; 
who  also  dying  soon  after  bis  devaitien,  Henry  nomi. 
Bated  Bmno  bishop  <^  Tool  to  tbe  vacant  cbair.    This 
Bruno,  wbo  was  the  emperor^s  relation,  immediately 
assumed  the  pontifieafs  ;  but  being  a  modest  mk^  pious 
prelate,  b^  threw  tbeiB  off  in  bis  joomcfy,  by  tbe  per- 
suasion of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named  Hifdtbrimd^  after- 
wards the  famous  Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  B  private  mim%    **  The  emperor  alene  (said  Hilde* 
brand)  has  no  right  tb  create  a  pope.**     He  accora* 
paoied  Bruno  to  Bome,  and  sear%tly  retarded  bis  elec* 
tioo,  tbat  be  nmj^t  arrogate*  tb  himself  tbe  merie  of 
obtaining  it.      The  scheme  succeeded  to  his  wish ; 
Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  him« 
self  indebted   to  Hildebrtmd  fbr  tbe  pontificate,  f^ 
vonred  him  Witb  hie'  particfular  friendship  aiud  eotafit* 
deuce  }  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  tbis  entire!- 
pristag  monk,  of  obsam  bittb,  but  booudless  ambt* 
tien,  who  yiteiBed  Bmne  so  Idng,  afid  whoie  seaifor 
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the  exaltfttion  of  the  church  occftsioned  so  many  troahlea 
to  Europe. 

Leo  soon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empeo 
ror  at  Worms,  to  crave  assistance  against  the  Norman 
princes,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  subjects  with  great  severity,  Henry 
furnished  the  pope  with  an  army  j  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  against  the  Normans,  after  having  excoro- 
municated  them,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  were  all  either 
killed  or  taken  prisonern,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being  totally  routed..  Leo  himself  was  led  captive  to 
Benevento,  which  the  Normans  were  now  masters  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  exchange 
for  the  fief  of  Bumberg  in  Germany  ^  and  the  aposto* 
lie  see  is  to  ibis  day  in  possession  of  Beneveiico,  by 
virtue  of  th.it  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  restored  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy  ^  and 
Leo  was  treated  with  so  much  respect  by  the  conqiierors, 
that  he  revoked  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  sanction  to  the  imperial  investiture  for 
the  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Leo  died  soon  after  his  release:  and  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  ^bout  the  same  time,  caused  his  infant  son,  afterwards 
WoMhe'^^  famous  Henry  IV.  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro- 
Komans.  mans,  a  title  still  in  use  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
.the  empire,  Gebehard,  a  German  bishop,  was  elect* 
ed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Victor  IL  and  confirmed 
by  the  address  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  oh  the  em- 
peror in  person  for  that  purpose,  thoagh  he  disdained 
'to  consult  him  beforehand*  Perhaps  Hildebrand  would 
not  have  found  this  task  so  easy,  had  not  Henry  been 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  who  pressed 
bim  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  last  to  pay  a  large 
tribute,  and  furnish  him  annually  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fighting  men. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  bad  finished  this  war  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rise,  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  inspect  the  conduct  of  his  sister  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  pri- 
soner. She  had  married  Gozeio,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
.without  the  emperoi^a  consent  j  and  contracted  her 
.daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  God- 
frey duke  of  Spoleto  and  Tuscany,  Gozelo's  son  by  a 
former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  justly  alarm- 
ed Henry  j  he  therefore  attempted  to  dissolve  it,  by 
.carrying  his  sister  into  Germany,  where  he  died  soon 
after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
i6th  of  his  reign. 

The  emperor,  in  his  last  joamey  to  Italy,  conclu- 
ded an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.     That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  thongh  it  had 
only  been  enfranchised  in  the  year  998,  from  the   tri- 
bute of  a  mantle  .of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly 
paid,  as  a  mark  of  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Corsica,  which  the  Genoese  had  taken  from 
the  Saracens.     These  two  cities  engrossed  at  this  time 
almost  all  the  trade  of  Europe.     There  was  no  city 
in  any  respect  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Ger« 
4S       many. 
Increase  of     Hcnvy  IV,  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  father^s 
the  popc'i  ^Jeath.     The  ^opes  made  nse  of  the  respite  given  them 
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by  bis  minority,  to  shake  off  in  a  great  measore  their  lulf. 
dependence  npon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  con-  ^  y  *■ 
teats  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creatore  of 
Hiidebrand^s,  was  elected  :  who,  among  others,  passed 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  fa-* 
ture,  the  cardinals  only  should  elect  the  pope ;  and  that 
the  election  should  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  resi 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  *^  Saving  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  son  Henry,  now  king ;  and 
who,  if  it  please  God,  shall  be  one  day  emperor,  accord- 
ing to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred  upon 
him.^'  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Norman  princes  above  mentioned  j  whoj  though  they 
had  lately  sworn  to  hold  their  possessions  from  the  em- 
peror, now  swore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope }  mnd 
hence  arose  the  pope's  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  . 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  ia 
Italy  greatly  diminished,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro- 
portionally exalted  \  of  which  Henry  soon  had  suffi- 
cient evidence.  For  having  a^umed  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  .22  49 
years  of  age,  he  was  summoned  by  Alexander  II.  toHiscoain 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  see,  on  accoant^^^'^ 
of  his  loose  life,  and  to  answer  the  charge  of  ha-*"^"' 
ving  exposed  the  investiture  of  bishops  to  sale  ^  at  the 
same  time  that  the  pope  excited  his  German  subjects 
to  rebel  against  him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  peace  was  restored  to  Germany ;  but 
soon  after,  Hildebrand  above  mentioned  being  elected 
to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
openly  assumed  the  superiority  over  every  earthly  mo- 
narch whatever.  He  began  with  excoramonicatiog 
every  ecclesiastic  who  should  receive  a  benefice  from 
the  bands  of  a  layman,  and  every  layman  who  should 
take  upon  him  to  confer  such  a  benefice.  Henry,  in- 
stead of  resenting  this  insolence,  submitted,  and  wrote 
a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope :  who,  upon  this,  coa* 
descended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  severe- 
ly reprimanded  him  for  his  loose  life }  of  which  the 
emperor  now  confessed  himself  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperot 
was,  however,  soon  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  toUow« 
ing  accident.  Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
posed by  his  brother  Geysa,  had  fled  to  Henry  for 
protection,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  Geysa,  ezdaimed 
agaiqst  this  act  of  submission  j  and  said  in  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  **  You  ought  to  know  that  the  .kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church  j  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  see,  if 
you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you  hold  ,yoar  domi- 
nions of  the  pope,  and  not  of  the  emperor.''  Henry, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  neglect^  npon  which  Gregory 
resumed  the  dispute  abont  investitures.  The  prede- 
cessors of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no- 
minating bishops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  in- 
vestiture by  the  cross  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
.had  in  common  with  almost  ail  princes..  The  prede- 
cessors of  Gregory  VII.  bad  been  accustomed,  on  their 
part,  to  send  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  en- 
treat their  assistance,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
desire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  saootioa^ 
but  for  no  other  purpose*     Gregory,  however,  sent 
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two  legatea  to  sammon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 
a  delinqueot,  because  be  stili  contioued  to  bestow  in- 
vestitureS|  notwithstanding  the  apostolic  decree  to  the 
contrary  ^  adding,  that  if  he  should  fail  to  yield  ob&* 
dieoce  to  the  church,  he  must  expect  to  be  excommo* 
nicated  and  dethroned.  Incensed  at  this  arrogant 
message  from  one  whom  he  considered  as  his  vassal , 
Henry  dismissed  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony , 
rbe  empe-  and  in  1 1 66  Convoked  an  assembly  of  all  the  princes 
or  depotcs  j^j^j  dignified  ecclesiastics  at  Worms  ^  where,  after  ma- 
lic pope,  ^^.g  deliberatiooi  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha- 
ving usurped  the  chair  uf  St  Peter  by  indirect  means, 
infected  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel- 
ties and  abuses,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  sove- 
reign in  several  scandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
the  supreme  authority  derived  from  his  predecessors, 
ought  to  divest  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano- 
ther in  his  place.  In  consequence  of  this  determina- 
tion, Henry  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  with  a  for- 
mal deprivation  of  Gregory  ',  who,  in  his  turn,  convo- 
ked a  council,  at  which  were  present  no  bishops,  who 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  to 
depose  Henry,  to  dissolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  states  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correspondence  with 
him  on  pain  of  excommunication  :  which  was  immedi- 
51  ately  fulminated  against  the  emperor  and  his  adhe- 
ad  he  Ills  rents.  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our 
mDeror:  authority  (said  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  son 
of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy  :  I  release  all  Christians  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ^  and  strictly  forbid  all  per- 
sons from  serving  or  attending  him  as  king  !"  The  cir- 
cular letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  same 
spirit  with  his  sentence  of  deposition.  He  there  re- 
peats several  tiroes,  that  '*  bishops  are  superior  to  kings, 
and  made  to  judge  them  !"  expressions  alike  artful  and' 
presumptuous,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in  all  tiie 
churchmen  of  the  world  to  his  standard, 

Gregory  knew  well  what  consequences  would  fol« 
low  the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  bishops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles  :  the  flame  of  civil  war 
still  lay  smothering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  was 
sufficient  to  set  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry^s 
old  enemies,  made  use  of  the  papal  displeasure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  against  him.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
supported  the  maliecontents  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  his  sovereigu's  bounty  :  nay,  those  very  princes 
and  pi^lates  who  had  assisted  in  deposing  Gregory, 
gave  ap  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope ;  and 
bis  holiness  was  solicited  to  come  to  Augsburg  for  that 
purpose. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augsburg, 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  resolution  of  suddenly 
passing  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few. 
domestics,  to  ask  absolution  of  Pope  Gregory  his  op- 
pressor ;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  A  pen  nine 
mouataips,  a  fortress   belonging   to   the   conntess   or 
•ho  is  at    duchess  Matilda  above  mentioned.     At  the  gates  of 
At  obliged  this  place  the  emperor  presented  himself  as  a  humble 
» fubmiu  penitent.      He  alone  was  admitted  within  the  outer 
court  *f  where,  being  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap- 
ped ia  sackcloth,,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days,. 
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in  the  month  of  January,  bare-footed  and  fasting,  be* 
fore  he  was  permitted  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  holiness  ^ 
who  all  that  time  was  shut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whose  spiritual  director  he  had  long  been,  and,  a»  some 
say,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attachr 
ment  to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was- 
so  great,  that  she  made  over  all  her  estates  to  the  apos*  . 
tolic  see }  and  this  donatioa  is  the  true  caose  of  all  the 
wars  which  since  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  assessed  in  her  owa 
right  great  part  of  Tuscany,  Mantna,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Piacentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter^ 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto  j  together  with  part  of  Um- 
bria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 
.  The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  pontiff^s  feet ;  who  condescended  to  grant 
him  absolution,  after  he  had  sworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promised  to  submit  to  his  solemn  de* 
cision  at  Augsbnrg:  so  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
disgrace  by  his  journey  \  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himself  (not  altoge- 
ther without  reason)  as  the  lord  and  master  of  all  the 
crowued  heads  in  Christendom,  said  in  several  of  his  ^ 
letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  "  to  pull  down  the  pride 
of  kings.'' 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  dis* 
gust  to  the  princes  of  Italy.     They  never  could  forgive 
the  insolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abject  humility  of 
the  emperor.     Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  in- 
dignation at  Gregory's  arrogance  overbalanced  their 
detestation  of  his  meanness.    He  took  advantage  of  this 
temper  ;  and  by  a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknowiv 
to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  strong,  party  in 
Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.     All  Lombardy 
took  up  arms  against  the  pope,  while  be  was  raising  all 
Germany  against  the  emperor.    Gregory,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  use  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
elected  in  Germany  :   and  Henry,  on  his  part,  left  no- 
thing undone  to  persuade  the  Italians  to  elect  another        53 
pope.     The  Germans  chose  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  Ilodolp<i 
who  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Mentz  j  and  Gregory,  *^*'"''*"** 
hesitating  on  this  occasion,  behaved  truly  like  the  so^qJ^^^q^^ 
preme  judge  of  kings.     He  had  deposed  Henry,  but 
still  it  was  in  his  power  to  pardon  that  prince:    he 
therefore  affected  to  be  displeased  that  Rodolph  was 
consecrated  without  his  order  \  and  declared,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany,, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  should  be  most  submis- 
sive to  the  holy  see* 

Henry,  however,  trusting  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  generosity  of  the  pope,  set  out  im-- 
mediately  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  several  engagements  :  and  Gregory,  seeing  no  hopes  • 
of  submission,  thundered  out  a  second  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  him,  confirming  at  the  same 
time  the  election  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  sent  a  golden 
crown,  on  \?hich  the  following  well  known  verse,  equal- 
ly haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved. 

Petra  dedit  Petro^  Petrui  diadema  Rodoipko, 

This  donation   was  also  accompanied  with  a  most 
enthusiastic  anathema  against  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  Q^  strength  itiu/ comAaC,  and  condemning  him  ntver 
to  be  victorious^  ii  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
markable- 
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OHttkAle  apostrophe  to  Sc  Peter  aad^fit  PmI  :  **  Make  ^ 
all  men.'teof ible,  that  as  yoa  can  bind  and  loose  every 
thing  in  heaven,  yon  can  also  open  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  onr,  according  to  his  deserts,  empires, 
kingdoms,  prinetpaKtie»-^let  the  kings  an^  the  prineea 
of  the  age  then  instantly  feel  yonr-  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  despise  the  orders  of  yonr  church  ;  let 
yoor  jostiee  be  so  speedily  execnted  vpon  Henry,  that 
iiobody  may  doobt  but  he  blls  by  your  meant,  and  do< 
by  chance.*' 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  this  second  excom- 
nranication,  Henry  assembled  at  Brizen,  in  the  connty 
brTiroT,  ahont  20  German  bishops :  who,  acting  also 
for  the  hishopt  of  Lorabardy,  naanimoosly  resolved, 
that  the  pope,  instead  of  having  power  over  the  empe* 
ror,  owed  him  obedience  and  aBegiance  i  and  that  Ore- 
gory  VIL  having  rendisred  himeelf  mrwerthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  his  conduct  and  rebellion,  onght  to  be 
deposed  from  a  dignity  he  so  little  deserved.  They 
accordingly  degraded  Hildebrand  }  and  elected  in  his 
room  Goibert,  srchbisbop  of  Bavenimy  a  person  of  nn* 
doubted  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Ckmemi  IIL 
Henry  promised  to  pot  the  new  pope  in  possession  of 
Home:  but  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em- 
ploy all  his  forces  against  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
reassembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The 
Kad^uTled.  ^^^  urmies  met  near  Mersbnrg,  and  both  fought  with 
'  great  fury  j  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  inclined 
to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cot  off  hi  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon^  then  in  the  service  of  Henry,  and 
afterwards  renowned  for  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
Discouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re- 
bels immediately  gave  way }  and  Rodotph  perceiving 
his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand  that  was  cut 
off  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a  speech  to  his  offi- 
cers on  the  occasion,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  emperor's  affairs.  '*  Behold  (said 
he)  the  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Henry ;  and  which  oath,  at  the  instigation  of  Rome, 
I  have  violated,  in  perfidiously  aspiring  at  an  honour 
that  was  not  my  due.^ 

Thus  delivered  ftum  this  formidable  antagonist, 
Henry  soon  dispersed  the  rest  of  his  enemiea  in  Ger^ 
many,  and  set  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  settle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  shut 
against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.  The 
siege  continued  upwards  of  two  years;  Henry  dtnring 
55  that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  some  insurrections  in 
keiTb  **"  Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  assault. 
Heat f  IV.  *v^  ^'^^^  difficulty  saved  from  being  pillaged  $  but 
'  Gregory  was  not  taken :  he  retired  into  the  castle  of 
8t  Aogelb,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated  the 
conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  consecrated 
with  the  usual  ceremonies ;  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
by  crowning  Henry,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ro- 
man senate  and  people.  Mean  while  the  siege  of  St 
Angelo  was  going  on }  but  the  emperor  being  called 
about  tome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert  Goiscard 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  release  Grregory,  who 
died  soon  after  at  Salerno.  His  last  words,  borrowed 
from  the  Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the  greatest  saint : 
^  I  have  loved  justice,  and'  hated  iniquity }  therefore 
I  die  in  exile  !** 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
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which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  deadi  of 
Gregory.  The  subsequent  popes  trade  in  the  paths  of 
their  predecessor.  In  iloi,  Pascal  II.  excited  youuff 
Henry  to  rebel  against  his  father.  The  emperor  dil 
aM  in  his  power  to  dissuade  him  from  proceeding  fo  es- 
trtmhies,  hut  in  vain.  The  young  prince  persisted  in 
his  rebellious  intentions ;  and  having  by  feigned  sub- 
missions prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  disband  his  enny, 
he  treacherously  seized  and  confined  him.  Henry, 
however,  found  means  to  escape  from  his  confioenseDt, 
and  attempted  to  engage  alt  the  sbf  eieigos  of  Europe 
in  bis  quarrel }  but  before  any  thing  effectual  could  be 
dene,  he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year  110& 

The  diqnite  abdut  investitUKO  was  not  termiBaterf  pjg^t  \t 

Sthe  deposition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  Hia  sotftwocatke 
enry  V.  pursued  the  very  same  conduct  far  which  heP^  '"^ 
had  deposed  his  father.  Pascal  oppoeed  him  with  vio-  ^'^  ^' 
lence }  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  islo 
Germany,  to  end  the  dispute  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Pascal  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  thi»  invita- 
tion ;  but  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Philip  !• 
king  of  France,  wfho  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties.  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  furthtft 
attention  tn  the  affsir  of  investituree.  At  last,  havings 
settled  his  affinrs  in  Germany,  he  took  a  resolution  of 
going  to  RonMT,  in  order  to  settle  the  dbpnte  person* 
aHy  with  the  pope.  To  give  his  aigttmenfs  the 
greater  weight,  however,  he  marched  nt  the  head  of 
•a  army  of  80,000  men.  Pascal  received  bim  with 
great  appearance  of  friendship,  but  would  not  lenounee 
the  claim  of  iavestitUMS  ^  and  Henry,  finding  himself 
deceived  in  hie  expeetatione,  ordered  the  pope  tn  be 
seized.  The  consul  put  the  citizens  in  arms  to  defend 
the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  wmHs  of 
^Rome.  The  sVaoghter  was  so  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinged  with  blood.  The  Remami 
were  defeated,  and  Pascal  was  taken  priaooer.  The^ 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  investiture  ^  solemnly 
•wore  never  to  resume  it,  and  broke  his  oatb  as  soon 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fblminating  the  sentience  of 
excommunication  against  him.  In  XI14  died  the 
countess  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi- 
nion* to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  obserfvd  ^  bnC 
Henry  thinking  himself  the  only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 
that  it  wae  not  in  Matilda's  power  to  aKeonte  her 
estates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 
He  therefore  set  cut  for  Lombardy,  and  sent  ambassa- 
doie  to  the  pope,  beseecfaing  him  to  revoke  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  above  mentioned.  Pascal, 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambassadors  with 
an  audience}  but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himself,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  princes  in 
Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Risme  in  1 1 1 7  j  but  being 
soon  after  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  settle  seme 
affairs  in  Tuscany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  af^er  his*  de- 
cease. Cardinal  Cajetan  was  elected  his  successor,  witb« 
out  the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
GtkmuM  IL  The  new  pope  was  instantly  deposed  by 
Henry  i  who  set  up  the  archbishop  of  FVagne,  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  FIIL  Gelasins,  though  sop- 
ported  by  the  Norman  princet,  was  obliged  to  take 
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refuffe^o  Frauce,  when  b^  died ;  and  ih«  archbishop 
of  Yieana  was  elected  bj  the  cardinals  ihen  preieot  un- 
der the  name  of  Caiistus  IL 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry ;  which  not  succeedingt  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  bis  adherents.  He 
next  set  out  for  Rome,  where  be  was  honourably  re- 
ceived  i  and  Gregory  VilL  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  strong  town  garrisoned  by  the  cmperor^s 
troops.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman^  princes.  The  city  was  soon  takeot  and  Gre- 
gory thrown  into  prison  by  bis  competitor ;  but  at  last, 
the  states  of  the  empire  being  quite  wearied  out  with 
such  a  long  quarrel*  unanimously  supplicated  Henry 
for  peace.  He  referred  himself  entirely  to  their  deci- 
sion }  and  a  diet  being  assembled  at  Wurtzburg,  it  was 
decreed  that  an  embassy  should  be  immediately  sent  to 
the  pope,  desiring  that  he  would  convoke  a  general 
council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  disputes  might  be  de- 
'  termined.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  affair 
of  investitures  at  length  regulated  in  the  following 
manner,  viz*  That  the  emperor  should  leave  the  com- 
munities and  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their  own 
vacancies,  without  bestowing  investitures  with  the  cross 
and  ring }  that  he  should  restore  all  that  be  bad  unjust^ 
ly  taken  from  the  church  ^  that  all  elections  should  be 
made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  presence  of  the  empe- 
ror or  bis  commissaries :  and  whatever  disputes  might 
happen  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  empe- 
xor,  assisted  by  the  metropolitan  and  his  snSlragans^  that 
the  person  elected  should  receive  from  the  emperor  the 
investiture  of  the  fiefs  and  secular  rights,  not  with  the 
cross,  but  with  the  sceptre  }  and  should  pay  allegiance 
$0  him  for  these  rights  only. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  tjie  usual  disorders  took 
pUoa  in  Italy ;  during  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia 
€Anqnered  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  assumed  the  right  of 
cffcating  popes,  of  wham  there  were  two  at  that  time, 
viz*  Innocent  II.  and  Auaclctus.  Roger  drove  out  the 
Sormw^  and  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany  the  latter, 
fisrcing  Roger  himself  at  the  same  time  to  retire  into 
Sicily.  The  emperor  then  conducted  Inaoceot  back 
to  Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  having  subdued  all  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  the  rest  of  Roger^s  Italian  dominions, 
erected  then  into  a  principality,  and  bestowed  it,  with 
the  title  of  duhf  upon  Renaud  a  Gernwa  prince,  and 
one  of  his  own  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.  who  succeeded  Lotha- 
rio, the  celebrated  factions  called  the  Gw^fAs  and 
Gibeiim€$  *,  arose,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the 
cities  of  Italy  with  blood.  Tbey  took  their  origin 
during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
•f  the  emperor  were  styled  Gt/^pha^  aad  his  friends 
GibcHn^a  ;  aad  these  names  were  quickly  received  in 
Italy  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  eviperor^s  domiaioas. 
Of  this  civil  war  many  of  the  cities  in  luly  took  the 
advantage  to  set  up  for  tboeiselvee  }  neither  was  it  in 
the  power  of  Conrad,  who  dilring  his  whole  re^gn  was 
employed  in  nasoooessful  crusades,  to  reduce  them ; 
hnt  in  1158  Frederic  Barbarossa,  successor  to  Con- 
rad, entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
well  disciplined  aray«  His  army  was  divided  into 
aeveral  cehunas,  far  the  omiveaiency  of  entering  ^ 
canntry  by  na  many  different  leeCes.  Having  passed 
the  Alps,  he  ttdnead  the  town  ef  Brescia  \  whara  he 
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made  several  salutary  regulations  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order  and  military  di»cipline.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  besieged  Milan,  which  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Monza;  and  having  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a  minute  in- 
quiry to  be  set  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  exacted  homage  of  all  those  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  bishops.  Grievances 
were  redressed  \  magistracies  reformed  \  the  rights  of 
regality  discussed  and  ascertained  \  new  laws  enacted 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive- 
in  the  school  of  Bologna;  and,  above  all,  subvassals 
were  net  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands, 
but  also  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para- 
mount, to  except  the  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
swore  to  serve  and  assist  them  against  all  their  enemies*  . 
The  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  behaviour  towards  the 
ecclesiastics :  but  Frederic  justified  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  deputies  it  was  but  reasonable  they  should 
do  homage  for  the  fiefs  they  possessed  \  as  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  though  the  lord  of  all  the  sovereigns  upon  earth,  . 
had  deigaed  to  pay  for  himself  and  St  Peter  the  tribute  • 
which  was  due  to  Caesar. 

Frederic  having  sent  commissaries  to  superintend  the 
election  of  new  magistrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  so  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their  . 
old  privileges,  that  they  insulted  the  imperialists,  re- 
volted, and  refused  to  appear  before  the  emperor^s  tri- 
bunal.    This  he  highly  resented,  and  resolved  to  chas- 
tise them  severely :  for  which  purpose  he  sent  for  a  re-  - 
inforcement  from  Germany,  which  soon  after  arrived  ' 
with  the  empress,  while  he  himself  ravaged  Liguria, 
declared  the  Milanese  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema  which  was  in  alii- . 
ance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time.   Pope  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two 
opposite  factions  elected  two  persons  known   by  the 
names  of  Victor  IL  and  AUsander  ILL    The  empe-     • 
ror*s  allies  necessarily  acknowledged  the  pope  chosen 
by  him ;    and  those  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  the  other.     Victor  II.  Fre- 
dericks pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy  on  his  side  \  while  the  rest  submitted  to  Alex-       5^ 
ander  IIL    The  emperor  took  a  severe  revenge  en  his  He  takes 
enemies  \  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,  and  ^"^  <^  . 
salt  strewed  on  its  ruins  ;  Brescia  and  Flacentia  were'^'^'?  ^'* 
dismantled  ;  and  the  other  cities  which  had  taken  part     * 
with  them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.    Alexan- 
der IIL  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival }  and  at  his  re- 
turn the  civil  war  was  renewed.    The  emperor  caused 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec- 
ted.     Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  commoii 
asylum  of  every  pope  who  was  oppressed  by  the  empe- 
rors;  but  the  flames  of  civil  discord  which  he  had 
raised  continued  daily  to  spread.     In  Z168,  the  cities 
of  Italv,    supported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  association  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  Uberties  \  and  the  pope's  party  at  length 
prevailed.    In  1176,  the  imperial  army,  worn  ont  by 
fatigues  and  diseases,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, . 
and  Frederic  himeelf  narrowly  escaped.     About  the 
aame  time,  he  waa  defeated  at  tea  by  the  Venetians  \ 
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and  his  eldest  son  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  victory,  sailed  oat  into  the  open  sea,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  seimte  ^  and  after  having  pro- 
nounced a  thoosaod  benedictions  on  that  element,  threi? 
into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  aflection. 
Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which  is  annually 
performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  notion  of  es- 
pousing the  Adriatic.  These  misfortunes  disposed  the 
emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope :  but, 
reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  made,  an  advance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himself  with  so  inoch 
vigour  in  repairing  his  loss,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  ^  after  which  he  made  proposals  of 
peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice 
Subniits  to  ^g3  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconciliation.  The  em- 
®  P®P«*  peror,  the  pope,  and  a  great  many  princes  and  cardi- 
nals, attended  j  and  there  the  emperor,  in  11779  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
kissing  his  feet,  ^nd  holding  his  stirrup  while  he  mount- 
ed his  mule.  This  reconciliation  was  attended  with 
the  submission  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  which  had  en- 
tered into  an  association  for  their  mutual  defence. 
They  obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  use  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  as  their  superior  lord.  Calixtus,  the  anti- 
pope,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  the  emperor  in 
consequence  of  this  treaty,  made  also  his  submission  to 
Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great  humanity  ^ 
and  in  order  to  prevent  for  the  future  those  distur- 
bances which  haid  so  often  attended  the  elections  'of 
the  popes,,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it  was 
decreed,  that  no  pope  should  be  deemed  duly  elec- 
ted without  having  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  fa- 
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The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  settled,  Barbarossa 
returned  to  Germany  ^  and  having  quieted  some  dis- 
turbances which  had  arisen  during  his  absence  in  Ita- 
ly, at  last  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land  ^  where  having  performed  great  exploits,  he  was 
drowned  as  he  was  swimming  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in 
the  year  1 196J  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry 
HNcceeded  VI.  who  at  the  same  time  became  heir  to  the  domi- 
^^  Henry  ^j^^g  ^f  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of 
William  king  of  that  country.  After  settling  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
and  to  recover  the  succession  of  Sicily,  which  was 
usurped  by  Tancred  his  wife^s  natural  brother.  For 
this  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities,  in  his  way  to  Rome  ^ 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
by  Celestin  III.  on  the  day  after  Easter  in  the  year 
1 191.  The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
had  no  sooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry's  head 
than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  testimony  of  the  power 
residing  in  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  onmake 
emperors  at  his  pleasure. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conquest  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ',  but  in  this  he  was  op- 
posed by  the  pope  :  for  though  Celestin  considered 
Tancred  as  an  usurper,  and  desired  to  see  him  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of 
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the  see,  yet  he  was  much  more  averse  in  the  emperor*s 
being  put  in  possession  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him 
too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  interest  of  the  church. 
Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
threats  and  remonstrances  of  bis  holiness,  took  almost 
all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Apulia^ 
invested  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and  ^ent  for  the  Genoese 
fleet,  which  he  bad  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form 
the  blockade  by  sea:  but  before  its  arri\iilj  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  a  dread- 
ful mortality  among  his  troops  :  and  alt  future  attempts 
upon  Sicily  were  ineflectual  during  the  life  of  Tan- 
cred. 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  seems  to  Hii  perft 
have  been  a  continued  train  of  the  roost  abominable  ^^^dcnel 
perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacherously  seized 
and  imprisoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article,  N^  128—130,  he  bad  no 
sooner  received  the  ransom  paid  for  his  royal' captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conquest  of  Si- 
cily. As  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese,  accomplished  his 
purpose.  The  queen-dowager  surrendered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,-  on  condition  that  ber  son 
William  should  possess  the  principality  of  Tarentnm  j 
but  Henry  no  sooner  found  himself  master  of  the  place 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  castrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon. The  royal  treasure  was  transported  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  empress,  though  near  the  age 
of  50,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  named  Frederic  ;  and 
Henry  soon  after  assembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  to  whom  he  explained  his  intentions  of  ren- 
dering the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent those  disturbances  which  usually  attended  the  elec- 
tion of  emperors.  A  decree  passed  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  being  solicited 
to  undertake  a  crusade,  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the 
pope,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  be  solemnly  declared  his  resolntioa  of 
employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding 
his  life,  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  holy  an  enter- 
prise \  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  subject  with  to 
much  eloquence,  that  almost  the  whole  assembly  took 
the  cross.  Nay,  such  multitudes  from  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  enlisted  themselves,  that  Henry  di- 
vided them  into  three  large  armies ;  one  of  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  bishop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret, 
queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herself  ia  this  pi- 
ous expedition,  and  actually  ended  her  days  in  Pale- 
stine :  the  second  was  assembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
embarked  in  a  fleet  furnished  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lubec,  Hamburg,  Holstein,  aud  Friezland :  and  the 
emperor  in  person  conducted  the  third  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  who  had  risen  against  his  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled  j  and  their  chiefs  were 
condemned  to  perish  by  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
t^ires.  One  JornaUdi,  of  the  house  of  the  Norman 
princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red-hot  iron,  and 
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taly.      trowned  with  a  circle  of  the  same  borning  metftl,  which 
^  ■     >  Wu  naili^d  to  bis  head.     The  empress^  shocked  at  such 
cruelty,  I'.nounceci   her  faith  to  her  husband,  and  en- 
'cooraged    her   coantrjmen   to  recover  their  liberties. 
Resolation  sprung  from  despair.      The  inhabitants  be- 
took themselves  to  arms  \  the  empress  Censtantia  bead- 
ed them :  and  Henry,  having  dismissed  his  troops,  no 
longer  thooght  necessary  to  his  bloody  purposes,  and 
tent  them  to  pursue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi* 
lions   which   she  was  pleased  to  impose  on  him  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Sicilians.     He  died  at  Messina  in  1197, 
soon  after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  supposed,  of  poison 
administered  by  the  empress, 
tarbaa-      '^^  emperor's  son  Frederic  had  already  been  de» 
im  the    clared  king  ef  the  Romans,  and  consequently  became 
iaaing   emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  ^  but  as  Frederic  II. 
^®  was  yet  a  minor,  the  administration  was  committed  to 

^  ^      his   uncle   the   duke   of  Suabla,  both  by   the  will  of 
enc   t.££^Q^  ^^^  1^^  ^^  assembly  of  the  German   princes. 

Other  princes,  however,  incensed  to  see  an  elective  em- 
pire become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
and  chose  Otho  duke  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic's  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  assem* 
biy  at  Arnsburg ;  and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Soa- 
bia,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
grreater  weight  to  his  administration.  These  two  elec- 
tions divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  factions, 
»nd  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  desolation.  In- 
nocent HI.  who  had  succeeded  Celestin  in  the  papal 
chair,  threw  himself  into  the  scale  of  Otho,  and  ex- 
communicated Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  house 
of  Suabia  ^  not  from  any  personal  animosity,  but  out 
of  a  principle  of  policy.  That  house  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  possession  of  the 
imperial  crown  \  and  the  accession  of  the  kingdom  of 
a<  Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  still  more  to  be  dreaded  : 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  seized  the  present  favour- 
able opportunity  for  divesting  it  of  the  empire,  by 
supporting  the  election  of  Otho,  and  sowing  divisions 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  aUo  patronized 
by  bis  uncle,  the  king  of  England;  which  naturally 
inclined  the  king  of  France  to  the  side  of  his  rival. 
Faction  clashed  with  faction  ;  friendship  with  interest ; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  resentment,  ga.ve  the  sway  ^  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miseries  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  empress  Constantia  remained  in  Si- 
cily, where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  infant  son  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  tbat  island,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Cele- 
stin III.  But  she  also  had  her  troubles.  A  new  in- 
vestiture from  the  holy  see  being  necessary,  on  the 
death  of  Celestin,  Innocent  HI.  his  successor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  for  aggran- 
dizing the  papacy,  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  kings  of  Si- 
cily. They  possessed,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclesiastical  causes  in  the  last  appeal :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  island,  though  vassals  of 
his  holiness.  Innocent  pretended  that  these  powers 
bad  been  surreptitiously  obtained  ;  and  demanded,  that 
Constantia  should  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
tiin,  and  do  liege,  pure,  and  simple  homage  for  Sicily. 
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But  before  anything  was  settled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  empress  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope ;  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  prescribe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  )onng  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  still  continued ;  and  the  pope  re- 
doubled his  efforts  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  notwithstaodiog  the  remon- 
strances of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 
replied,  '*  Either  Philip  must  lose  the  empire,  or  1 
the  papacy."  But  all  these  dissensions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru- 
sade, or  expedition  into  Asia,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Those  who  tooie.  the  cross  were  princi- 
pally French  and  Germans :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flau*- 
ders,  was  their  commander  j  and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
niansy  furnished  them  with  ships,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 
The  Christian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  bad  with- 
drawn itself  from  the  government  of  the  republic :  the 
army  of  the  cross  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ; 
and  it  was  besieged  and  taken,  notwithstanding  tha 
threats  and  excommunication  of  the  pope. 

While  the  crusaders  were  spreading  desolation 
through  the  east,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner 
desolating  the  west.  At  length  Philip  prevailed  ;  and 
Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Philip,  elated  with  success,  confirmed  his 
election  by  a  second  coronation,  and  proposed  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally 
establishing  his  throne  ;  but  before  it  could  be  brought 
about,  he  Tell  a  sacrifice  to  private  revenge,  being  assas- 
sinated by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whose  daugh- 
ter he  bad  promised  to  marry,  and  afterwards  rejected. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Philip ; 
married  that  prince's  dauf^hter }  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  boly 
see  the  long- disputed  inheritance  of  the  countess  Ma- 
tilda, and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.  But  these  concessions,  as  far  at  least  as 
regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  sacrifice  to  present  po- 
licy :  Otho,  therefore,  no  sooner  found  himself  in  a 
condition  to  act  offensively,  than  he  resumed  his  grant  j 
and  in  12 10  not  only  recovered  the  possessions  of  the 
empire,  but  made  hostile  incursions  into  Apulia,  ra- 
vaging the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  see.  For  this  reason  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Innocent;  and  Frederic,  now  17  years  of  age,  was 
elected  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
tlio,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  bis 
party  still  considerable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  should 
be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by  means  of  bis  auperior 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  John 
king  of  £nj;land,  against  Philip  Augustus  king  of 
France,  A.  ]D.  1213.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  con  federates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger- 
many, but  was  prevented  by  yoQng  Frederic;  who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  open 
arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  altogether  without  resource,  Otho  retired  to 
Brunswick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man, 
dedicating  bis  time  to  the  dntiet  af  icligioo. 
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Frederic  II,  beiog  now  aotvenally  acknowledged 
emperor,  wais  crowned  at  Aix-Hl-Chapelle  in  1215, 
with  great  magraficeoce ;  wben,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  solem- 
nities of  hjLs  coronation  a  vow  to  go  in  person  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  bad  success  of  thiK  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  of  CRorsADE.   The  em* 
^         peror  had,  on  various  pretences,  refused  to  go  into  the 
^.        east;  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incensed  at  the  loss  of 
liii  qoarrel  Dai^ietta,  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  him,  taxing  bim 
with  the      with  having  s^crificiBd  the  interests.' of  Christianity  by 
ilopc.  delaying  so  long   the  performance  of  his   vow,  and 

threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if  Ite 
did  not  instantly  depart  with  an  army  to  Asia.  Frcde- 
*  ric,  exasperated  at  these  reproaches,  renounced  all  cor- 
respondence with  the  court  of  Home ;  renewed  his  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  in  Sicily  ;  filled  up  vacant  sees 
apd  benefices ;  and  expelled  some  bishops,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  con- 
cerned in  practices  against  the  state. 

The  pope  at  first  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,   for  presuming  to  lift  up  his  * 
hand  against  the  sanctuary  ;  but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  be  intimidated^  he  became  sensible  of  his  own  im- 
prudence in  wantonly  incurring  the  resentment  of  so 
powerful  a  prince,  and  thought   proper  to  soothe  him 
by  submissive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.     They 
were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  aC 
V^roli  in  1 226 ;  where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his 
sii^cere  attachment  to  the  church,  published  some  very 
severe  edicts  against  heresy,  which  seem  to  have  autho- 
rised the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition.   A  solemn  assembly 
was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  present,  together  with  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  come  to 
Europe   to  demand   succours  against   the   soldan   of 
Egypt.      John  had  an  only  daughter  named  Yoianda, 
whom  he  proposed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kipgdom  of  Jerusalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that 
Frederic  should  within  two  years  perform  the  vow  he 
bad  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.     Fre- 
deric married  her  00  these  terms,  because  he  chose  to 
please  the  pope  \  and  since  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily 
have  taken  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem,    But  the  em-> 
peror  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife^s  por- 
tion, having  business  of  more  importance  on  bis  bands 
at  home.     The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  secret  league,  with  a  view  to  renounce  his  au- 
thority.    He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all 
the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  summoned  to 
attend.     A  variety  of  subjects  were  there  discussed  $ 
but  nothing  of  consequence  was  settled.     An  accom- 
modation, however,  was  soon  after  brou'ght  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  \  who,  as  umpire  of  the  dis- 
pute, decreed,  that  the  emfieror  should  ley  aside  his 
resentment  against  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the 
town^  should  furnish  and  maintaio  400  koights  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded 
the  .emperor  of  bis  vow  $  Frederic  promised  compli- 
ancy :  but  his  holiness  died  before  he  could  see  the  exe- 
cution of  a  project  which  he  seemed  to  have  so  mnch 
at  heart.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Gregory  IX.   brotlter  of  Innocent  III.  j   who^  pur- 


suing  tire  same  line  of  policyi.  urged  tie  departure  of     luw. 
Frederic  for  the  Holy  Land  \  and  finding  tb^  emperoi.  — ^v— 
still  backward,  declared  bim  incapable  ot  the  imperial, 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication.- Frederic,  incensed  at  such  insolence,  ravaged 
tlie  patrimony  of  St  Feterj  ^nd  was  actually,  excom* 
municated.     The  animosity  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines  revived  ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome  \ 
and  Italy  became  a  scene  of  war  and  desolation,  or 
rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars  \  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  resentment  of  the  Itaiiaa. 
princes,  accustomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
practices  of  poisoning  and  assassination. 

During  these  transactions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  cause  of  all  these  troubles,  and  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  a  superstitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  bis 
friends  resolved  to  perform  his  vow :  and  he  accord-      ^^ 
ingly  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs  Bit  eipc. 
of  Italy  to  the  management  of  Henaldo  duke  of  Spo-  <l*^o*i  ^ 
leto.  The  pope  prohibited  his  departure  before  he  should  ^*  ^^ 
be  absolved  from  the  censures  of  the  church  \  but  Fre- 
deric went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  succeeded 
better  than  any  person  who  had  gone  before  him.     He 
did  not  indeed  desolate  Asia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous 
z6al  of  the  times  by  spilling  the  blood  of , infidels  \  but 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miliden,  soldan  of  Egypt, 
and  master  of  Syria,  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi- 
tion seemed  fully  answered.     The  soldan  ceded  to  him 
Jemsalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa  \  Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerusa* 
lem  and  Ptoltmais )  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighboar- 
ing  territories  :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  grant- 
ed the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years;  and  in  1230  . 
prudently  returned  to  Italy,  where  his  presence  was 
mnch  wanted. 

Frederic's  reign,  af^er  bis  return  from  the  east,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of  ( 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  absence,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Gregory  IX. ;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  same  pontiff*  excited  the  emperor's  son 
Henry,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  against  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed, 
the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  associated  towns.  But  hie 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommuni- 
cated him  anew,  and  sent  a  bull  filled  with  the  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany,  in  or- 
der to  sow  divisions  between  Frederic  and  the  princpa 
of  the  empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  same  strain,  in  his  apology 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  iht  Great 
Dragon^  the  Antichrist^  occ.  The  emperor's  apology 
was  sustained  in  Germany ;  and  finding  be  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  resolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  his  associates.  For 
that  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  strong  enough  to  procure  him  admission  ^ 
but  this  favourite  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  activity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crusade  to  be  preached 
against  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chriatian  faith  i 
a  step  which  incensed  Frederic  so  much,  that  be  or- 
dered all  his  prisoners  who  wore  the.  cross  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  The. two  factions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  districts, 
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f,  aoci  even  prWite  families,  tn  trouUe^i  divislonty,  and  cI* 
^^  vir  botcherj ;  no  qaarter  being  given  on  either  side* 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  se^  of  Rome  hv  Celesttn  IV.  and  afterwards  by  In- 
nocent IV.  formerly  Cardinal  FiesqaCy  who  had  always 
expressed  the  greatest  regard  for  tbe  emperor  and  hit 
ititeiest.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated  upon, 
this  occasion :  hut  having  more  penetration  than  those  ■ 
about  him,  he  sagely  replied,  '*  I  see  little  reason  to 
rejoice ;  the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the  pope  will 
be  my  enemy.'*  !(nnocent  soon  proved  ^he  justice  of 
ised  ^^'^^  conjecture.  He  attempted  to  negotiate  a  peace 
for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  Frederic 
bis  exorbitant  demi^nds,  and  in  fear  for  the  safety  of 
bis  own  persc^n,  he  fled  into  France,  assembled  a  ge- 
neral council  a^  t^yoi^y  and  io  1 245  deposed  the  em- 
peror. 

'  Conrad,  t^e  emperor's  second  son,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  liomans,  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  which  soon  followed  his  confinement  ^  but 
the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope, 
the  German  bishops  Tfor  none  of  the  princes  were  pre- 
sent), at  the  in^tigatlon  of  his  holiness,  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor  ^  and  they  chose  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thurineia,  who  was  styled  in  derision, 
2^  ktngqfprtesis.  Innocent  now  renewed  the  crasade 
against  Frederic.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  preach- 
ing friars,  since  galled  Domintcanst  and  the  minor  fri- 
ars, known  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Franciscans* 
The  pope,  howevef,  did  not  confine  himself  to  these 
measures  only,  but  engaged  in  conspiracies  against  the 
life  of  an  emperor  wl|o  had  dared  to  resist  the  decree  of 
m  council,  and  oppose  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and 
zealots*  Frederic's  life  was  several  times  in  danger 
from  plots,  poisonings,  ^qd  assassinations ;  which  indu- 
ced him,  it  IS  said,  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan 
guards,  who,  he  was  ceKain,  would  not  be  under  the 
*     influence  of  the  prevailing  superstition. 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying, 
the  same  prelates  who  had  taken  the  libertv  of  creating 
one  emperor  made  another )  namely,  William  count  of 
Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  20  years  of  age,  who 
bore  the  same  contemptuous  title  wit|i  his  predecessor. 
Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Frederic,  seemed 
now  to  desert  him.  He  was  defeated  before  Parma, 
which  he  had  long  besieged  ;  and  %p  complete  his  mis- 
'  fortune,  he  soon  after  learned,  that  his  natural  soli  £n- 
tius,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Sardinia,  was  worsted 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bolognese. 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  y  and  there  died 
of  a  fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  tell  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  same  distracted  state  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  against  the 
laity ;  the  weak  were  oppressed  by  the  strong  j  and  all 
laws  divine  and  human  were  disregarded.  After  the 
deith  of  Frederic's  son  Conrad,  who  had  assumed  the 
imperial  dignitv  as  successor  to  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  variety  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  several  were 
elected  by  diflerent  factions ;.  among  wboi^i  was  Kich- 
ard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  IL  king  of 
England :  but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapibarg, 
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waa  onasioMusly  raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  During 
the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  election  of  Ro? 
dolph,  Denmark^  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely 
freed  themselves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  tOj'J^*  ^^^^ 
pay  to  the  empire;  and  much  about  the  same  time  se-ofthe  Gcr. 
veral  German  cities  erected  a  municipal  form  of  go- man  era- 
vemment,  which  still  continues.  Lubec,  Cologne,  P^^''^''* 
Bruoswic,  and  Dantxic,  united  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence against  the  encroachments  of  the  great  lords,  by 
a^  famous  association,  called  the  Hanseatic  league;  and 
these  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  others,  be- 
longing to  different  states,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
commercial  republic.  Italy  also,  during  this  period, 
assumed  a  new  plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  so  long  struggled, 
was  confirmed  to  them  for  a  sum  of  money :  they  were 
emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  Sicily  like- 
wise changed  its  government  and  its  prince ;  of  which 
revolution  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  arti- 
cle Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.    The  Florentines,  the 
Pisano,  the  Genoese,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  inde- 
pendent, and  could  not  again  be  reduced.     The  power 
.  of  the  emperor,  in  short,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
.  when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  restore  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  I4tb  century.     For  this  purpose  a  diet 
was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper  supplies  being 
'  granted  for  the  emperor'^  jour ney,^*^ well  known  by  the        5^ 
name  of  the  Roman  expedition^  he  set  out  for  Italy,  ac-  EzpediUott 
companSed  by  tbe  dukes  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  the  ^^  Ueary 
archbishop  of  Triers,  the  bishop  of  Liege,  the  counts  7^  *■*• 
of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noblemen,  together  ^  '* 
with  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns.     Italy  was 
still  divided  by  the  fsctions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibe- 
lines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity  or 
remorse.    But  their  contest  was  no  longer  the  same :  it 
was  not  now  a  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priesthood,  but  between  faction  and  faction,  inflamed 
by  mutual  jealousies  and  animosities.    Pope  Clement  V. 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  in  the 
anarchy  of  popular  government.     The  Colonnas,  the 
Ursini,  and  the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city  j  and 
this  division  was  the  cause  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes 
in  France,  so  that  Rome  seemed  equally  lost  to  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.     Sicily  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  house  of  Arragon,  in  consequence  of  the  famous 
massacre  called  the  Sicilian  vespers^  which  delivered  that 
island  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French*.     Carobert,  *  See  ft*, 
king  of  Hungary,  disputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ^V 
witb  his  uncle  Robert,  son  of  Charies  ll.  of  the  house 
of  Aajou.    The  boose  of  Este  had  established  itself  at 
Fenrara  \  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  that  country.    The  old  league  of  the 
Italian  cities  no  longer  subsisted.     It  bad  been  formed 
with  DO  other  view  than  to  oppose  the  emperors  :  and 
since  they  bad  neglected  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
employed  in  agcrrandtzing  themselves,  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.   The  Florentines  and  the  Genoese  made 
war  open  the  republic  of  Pisa.     Every  city  was  also 
divided  into  factions  within  itself.     In  the  midst  of 
these  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
year  131 1,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of 
liombardy   at   Milan.      But  the   Guelphs  had   con- 
cealed the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  at 
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if  tlie  riglit  of  reip:ning  were  itUched  to  a  small  cir- 
clet of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a  new  orown.  to  be 
made,  witb  which  the  ceremony  of  inaugaration  was 
performed.    , 

'  Cremona  was  the  first  place  that  yentured  to  oppose 
the  emperor.     He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  un- 
der heavy  contributions.     Parma,  Vicenza,  and  PIa« 
cf  nlia,  made  peace  with  him  on  reasonable  conditions. 
Padua  paid  ioo,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial 
officer  as  governor.     The  Venetians  presented  Henry 
with    a  large  sum  of   money,   an  imperial   crown   of 
gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  ca- 
rious workmanship.     Brescia  made  a  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  susitalned  a  very  severe  siege  ;  in  the  course 
of  which  the   eniperor^s   brother  was    slain,   and    his 
army  diminished  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants 
marched    out    under   the   command   of    their   prefect 
Thihault  de  Drussati,  and  gave  him  battle :  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  after  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement ;    and  at  last  obliged  to  submit,  and  their 
city  was  dismantled.     From  Brescia  Henry  marched 
to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  with  expressions  of 
joy,  and  splendidly  entertained.     He  next  proceeded 
'  to  Rome  ^  where,  after  much  bloodshed,  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals. 
Clement  V.  who   had   originally  invited  Henry    into 
Italy,  growing  jealous  of  his  success,  had  leagued  with 
Bobert  king  of  Naples  and  tke  Ursini  faction,  to  op- 
pose his  entrance  inta  Borne.     He  entered  it  in  spite 
of  them  by  the  assistance  of  the  Colonnas.     Now  roa- 
ster of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  a  gover- 
nor }  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Ita- 
ly should  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.     In  this  order  he 
.  comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  was 
going  to  make  good  his  claim  of  superiority  by  arms, 
when  he  died  at  Btnevenlo  in  13 13,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  of  poison  given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar,  in 
the  consecrated  wine  of  the  sacrament. 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  restore  the 
Um\y  kince  Imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this  time  the  authority 
that  iimev  ^|'  ^j^^  emperor  in  that  country  consisted  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  the  conveniency  wluch  the  Gibelines  found  in 
opposing  their  enemies  under  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  same  nature. 
He  was  less  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Christendom.  There  was  indeed  a  great  party 
who  called  themselves  Guclphs;  but  they  affected  this 
distinction  only  to  keep  themselves  independent  of  the 
imperialists  ;  and  the  states  and  princes  who  called 
themselves  Guelphs  paid  little  more  acknowledgment  to 
his  holiness  than  sheltering  themselves  under  his  name 
and  authority.  The  most  desperate  wars  were  carried 
on  by  the  different  cities  against  each  other ;  and  in 
these  wars'Castruccio  Castraccani,  and  Sir  John  Hawk* 
wood  an  Englishman,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.  A 
detail  of  these  transactions  would  furnish  materials  for 
many  volumes  \  and  after  all  seems  to  be  but  of  little 
importance,  since  nothing  material  was  effected  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  states  were 
commotlly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advan- 
tage on  either  side.  By  degrees,  however,  this  martial 
spirit  subsided }  and  in  the  year  X492,  the  Italians 
were  so  little  capable  of  resisting  an  enemy,  that 
Charles  VIII,  of  France  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  six  weeks,  and  might  easily  have  sub« 
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dued  the  whole  country  bad  it  not  been  for  his  own  Italy*, 
imprudence.  Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  b]^ 
Loois  Xn.  and  a  third  by  Francis  L  as  related  ander 
the  article  Frakcx.  In  the  reigns  of  Loois  XIII. 
and  XIV.  an  obstinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  statea  bore 
a  very  considerable  share.  The  war  concluded  in  1660, 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  unsuccessful  in  their  Italian  wars.  The  lik« 
bad  success  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  ia 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1 740.  But  the  particulars  of  these  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different  states  of  Italy,  ilaturally 
fall  to  be  considered  under  the  history  of  those  statea 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  j  viz.  Sardinia, 
Milan  or  the  Milanese,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tuscany  or 
Florence,  Locca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode- 
na,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

The  air  in  Italy  is  very  different,  according  to  the  Air,  8Lc.of 
different  situations  of  the  several  countries  contained  in  Ital/. 
it.  In  those  on  the  north  of  the  Appenines  it  is  more  . 
temperate,  but  on  the  south  it  is  generally  very  warns. 
The  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferra- 
rese,  i^  said  to  be  unbealthful  \  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  marshes  drain* 
ed.  That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  \  and  would  be  almost  intolerable, 
if  it  was  not  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  sea  breezes. 
The  soil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa- 
tered by  a  great  number  of  rivers.  It  produces  a  great 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  best  oil  in  Europe ;  excellent 
silk  in  abundance  \  corn  of  all  sorts,  but  not  in  such 
plenty  as  in  some  other  countries  \  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  raisins,  sugar,  mul- 
berry-trees without  number,  figs,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chesnuts,  &c.  Most 
of  these  fruits  were  at  first  imported  by  the  Romans 
fr6m  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  south  side  they  have  no  need  of 
it.  This  country  also  yields  good  pasture  \  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  horses.  The  forests  are  well  stored  with  game  \ 
and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
alum,  sulphur,  marble  of  all  sorts,  ^labaster,  jasper, 
porphyry,  &c.  but  also  gold  and  silver ;  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  shrubs,  and  evergreens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild  olive  treca, 
tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pmes. 

A  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Naples }  the  country  having  a  great  va- 
riety of  commodities  and  manufactures  for  exportation, 
especially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  silk«.  Tra- 
vellers also  bring  large  sums  of  money  into  Italy,  be- 
sides what  they  lay  out  in  pictures,  curiosities,  relics, 
antiquities,  &c. 

The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  though  Dfcm,  dii« 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  best.     As  to  dress,  potitioR, 
they  follow  the  fashions  of  the  countries  on  which  they  .^^-  *f^^ 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  subject ;  namely,  those  of'"*^?**** 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.     With  respect  to  their 
genius  and  taste  in  architecture,  painting,  carving,  and 

music. 
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luly.  mutict  they  are  thoaght  to  excel  greatly,  and  to  leave 
■— ^  ■-  the  other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind  them  j  but 
their  matte  seems  too  soft  and  effeminate  to  desenre  all 
the  praise  bestowed  on  it  j  and  their  booses  are  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  England  in  respect  of  convenience. 
No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  histo- 
rians, poets,  painters,  and  sculptors }  we  mean  since 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  exclusive  of  those 
of  ancient  times.  The  Italians  are  very  affable,  cour- 
teoon,  ingenious,  sobery  and  ready-witted ;  but  extreme* 
)y  jealous,  vindictive,  lascivious,  ceremonious,  and  su- 
perstitious. In  respect  to  jealousy,  indeed,  it  is  said, 
a  very  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place ;  and  thnt 
the  Italians  are  now  no  less  indulgent  and  complaisant 
to  their  wives  than  the  most  polite  husbands  in  France 
Itself.  In  their  tempers,  the  Italians  seem  to  be'  a  good 
medium  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  $  neither  so 
gay  and  volatile  as  the  one,  nor  so  grave  and  solemn 
as  the  other. 
.cTvlauon.  '^*'®  extraordinary  successes  of  the  French  in  1796, 
'reduced  most  of  the  Italian  powers  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence 00  France.     The  arrival  of  the  Russians  re- 
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stored  them  to  liberty  for  a  little,  hut  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo a^in  gave  Italy  to  France.  Naples  was  allow- 
ed to  enjoyed  a  nominal  independence  till  J  806,  when 
the  king  was  expelled.  From  that  period  Italy  was 
in  reality  a  province  of  Bonaparte^s  empire,  till  she 
was  liberated  by  the  arms  of  the  allies  in  18 14. 

By  a  census  taken  under  Bonaparte,  the  population  Population, 
of  Italy  was  found  to  be  as  under : 

Naples, 

The  territories  of  Sardinia, 

liombardy  and  Venice 

Ecclesiastical  state 

Tnscany 

Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla 

States  of  Modena 

Lucca 


4,963,000 

3,024,000 

4,014,000 

2,346,000 

i,i8o,ooo 

377,000 

370,000 

138,000 


Total  16,412,000 

The  agriculture,  commerce,  population,  arts,  &c.  of 
Italy,  ate  fully  discribed  in  the  article  Italy  in  the 
Supplement. 
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ITCH,  a  cutaneous  disease,  appearing  in  small  wa- 
tery pustules  on  the  skin  ;  commonly  of  a  mild  nature, 
though  sometimes  attended  with  obstinate  and  dange- 
rous symptoms.     See  Medicine  Index, 

iTcu-InsecU    See  Acarus,  Entomology  Index, 

In  speaking  of  the  manner  of  finding  these  insects 
in  the  itch,  Fabricins  observes,  that  the  failure  of  many 
who  have  sought  for  them  has  been  owing  to  their 
having  expected  to  meet  with  them  in  the  larger  ve- 
sicles that  contain  a  yellowish  fluid  like  pus  \  in  these, 
however,  he  tells  us,  he  has  never  found  them,  but  in 
those  pustules  only  which  are  recent,  and  contain  only 
a  watery  fluid.  We  must  therefore,  he  observes,  not 
expect  to  find  them  in  the  same  proportionate  number 
in  patients  who  for  many  months  have  been  afHicted 
with  the  disease,  as  in  those  in  whom  its  appearance  is 
recent,  and  where  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrists* 
The  caude  of  this  difference  with  respect  to  the  pustules, 
he  conjectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  insect 
after  it  has  deposited  its  eggs. 

A  small  transparent  vesicle  being  found,  a  very  mi- 
nute white  point,  distinct  from  the  surrounding  fluid, 
may  be  discovered,  and  very  often  even  without  the 
assistance  of  a  glass  \  this  is  the  insect,  which  may  be 
easily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife, 
and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth  may  be  seen  much 
more  distinctly^  and  observed  to  move.  All  this,  we 
roust  remark,  probably  depends  en  optical  deception. 

ITEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
class.     See  BoTANY  Index, 

ITHACA,  \n  Ancient  Ctcosraphy^  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  on  the  eoast  of  Epiros;  the  country  of 
Ulysses,  with  a  town  and  port  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Neius.  According  to  Pliny  it  is  about  25  miles 
In  compass;  according  to  Artemidorus  only  10 }  and  is 
now  found  to  be  17  miles  long  and  four  broad.  See 
Ionian  isles,  Supplement. 
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ITINERARY,  Itinerarium  *,  a  journal,  or  an  ac-   Ulocrary 
count  of  the  distances  of  places.    The  most  remarkable         D 
is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  Antoninus  and  Itscruinte- 
JLtlucut;  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus  .  P*^-^"^*'* 
JEthicus;  a  Christian  writer,  posterior  to  the  times  of 
Constantino.     Another,  called  Hierosofymitanttm^  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Heraclea  throngli 
Aulona  and  Rome  to  Milan,  under  Constantine.—- >///'. 
nerarium  denotes  a  day^s  march. 

ITiUS  PORTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  the  crnxgco- 
graphorum^  Euch  being  the  diflUcuhy  of  ascertaining  its 
position,  it  would  be  endless  to  recite  the  several  opi- 
nions concerning  it,  with  the  several  reasons  advanced 
in  support  of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned  by 
Csesar  j  two  without  any  particular  name,  viz.  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower  with  respect  to  the  Partus 
Itius,  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omer,  and  Whitsand, 
have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  several  advocates. 
Caesar  gives  two  distinctive  characters  or  marks  which 
seem  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne  and  Whitsand, 
namely,  the  shortness  of  the  passage,  and  the  situation 
between  two  other  ports  ^  therefore  nothing  can  with 
ceAiinty  be  determined  about  the  situation  of  the 
Partus  Itivs, 

ITYS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Tereus  king  of- 
Thrace,  by  Procne  daughter  of  Paudion  king  of  A- 
thens.  ~He  was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was 
about  six  years  old,  and  served  op  before  his  father. 
He  was  changed  into  a  pheasant,  his  mother  into  » 
swallow,  and  his  father  into  an  owl. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,  or  Hunch-backed 
Dog,  a  Mexican  quadruped  similar  to  a  dog.  It  is 
a^  large  as  a  Maltesan  dog,  the  skin  of  which  is  varied 
with  white,  tawny,  and  black.  The  characteristic 
mark  is  a  great  hunch  which  it  .bears  from  its  neck  to 
its  rump.  This  animal  abounds  most  in  the  kingdom 
of  Michuacan. 

ITZEIIOA, 
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rrZEHOA,  «n  ancient  and  handsome  town   of    interspersed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  springa 
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Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy 
of  Hblstein.  It  belongs  to  the  kinp:  of  Denmarki 
and  ,18  seated  on  the  river  Stoer,  in  £.  Long.  9.  2J. 
N.  Lat,  54^8. 

IVA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monascia 
class;;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
4tb  order,  Composttue,     See  Botany  Index. 

IVAHAH  is  the  name^of  a  canoe  of  the  South  sea 
islanders  for  short  excursions  to  sea:  it  is  wall-sided, 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  different  sizes,  from  72  feet  to 
10  :  but  their  breadth  is  by  no  meaps  in  proportion  \ 
inT  those  of  ten  feet  are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  those 
of  mere  than  70  are  scarcely  twp.  The  fighting  ivahah 
is  the  longest,  with  its  head  and  stern  considerably  rai- 
sed. The  fishing  ivahahs  are  from  40  feet  long  to  10  j 
those  of  25  feet  and  upwards  occasipnally  carry  sail. 
The  travelling  ivahah  is  always  double,  and  furabhed 
with  a  small  neat  house. 

JUAN  DE  Fuca,  a  strait  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Vancouver,  and  the 
entrance  of  which  he  places  in  N.  Lat.  48.  20.  and 
W.  Long.  124.  The  object  of  this  survey  was  to  dis- 
cover a  communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and 
North  Atlantic  oceans  \  but  none  of  the  inlets  or  chan- 
nels in  this  broken  coast  was  found  to  extend  mprjc  than 
100  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  into  the  strait. 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  laud  forming  the  north 
side  of  that  strait  is  part  of  an  island,  or  of  an  archipe- 
lago, extending  nearly  Ico  leagues  in  length  from 
south-east  to  north-west  \  and  on  the  side  of  this  land, 
most  distant  from  the  continent,  is  situated  Nootka 
•ound.  The  roost  peculiar  circumstance  of  this  navi- 
gation is  the  extreme  depth  of  water,  when  contrasted 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  channels. 

The  people  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  said  to  be  well  ac« 
qaainted  with  the  principles  of  trade,  which  they  carry 
on  in  a  very  fair  and  honourable  manner.  The  commo- 
dities most  prized  by  them  are  copper,  fire-arms,  and 
great-coats.  Their  dresses,  besides  skins,  are  a  kind  of 
woollen  garments.  According  to  Vancouver,  the  dogs 
belonging  to  this  tribe  of  Indians  are  numerous,  resem- 
bling those  of  Pomerania,  though  larger  in  general.  The 
population  even  in  the  greatest  towns  or  villages  does 
not  exceed  600,  and  the  smallpox  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
.  disease  very  fatal  among  them.  Their  method  of  dis- 
posing of  their  dead  is  singular.  *'  Baskets  (says  Van- 


and  rivulets^.  Jt  producea  sugar,  r«mf^gi«ger,cofm,' 
apij  fruits  J  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
ii^trpduced  from  Spain.  Besides,  there  sve  so  muiy 
cattle,,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  tbe  aake  of  the 
skins  alone.  .Here  are  a  great  number  of  unedmmon 
trees,  and  there  is  a.little  gold  in  tbe  aorth  part  of  tbe 
island.  It  is  i:ominonly  said  that  the  air  is  bemitby  }• 
and  yet  the  earl  pf  Cumberland,  when  be  had  taken 
this  island,  lost;  inost  of  his  men  by  sickness  ^  and  for 
that  reason  was  foroed  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in, the  reigi;  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  subject  to  sterikis 
and  hurricanes,  like  the  rest  of  these  islands..  It  lies  to 
the  east  of  Hispaciola,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles. 

Juan,  de  Porto  RicOf  the  capital  town  of  tbe  inland 
of  Porto  Kico,  with  a  good  harbonr  defended  by  se- 
veral forts,  find  a  bishop^s  see.  It  is  seated  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35.  N.  Lat* 
18.  30. . 

Juan  Femande%y  an  island  in  the  great  Sontb  sea, 
in  S.  Lat.  33.  40.  and  W.  Long.  78.  30.  frodi  Loa- 
don*  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  res<At  for  tbe  booca- 
neers  who  annoyed  the  western  coast  of  the  Spanish 
continent.  They  were  led  to  resort  hither  from  tbe 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourished  \  to  deprive,  tbeir 
enemiea  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  transported 
a  considerable  number  of  dogs,  which  increasing  great- 
ly, have  almost  extirpated  the  goats,  who  now  only 
find  security  among  tbe  steep  movntains  in  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  inaccessible  to  their  pursuers.  There 
are  instances  of  two  men  living,  ^at  different  times, 
alone  on  this  island  for  many  years ;  the  one  a  Mos- 
quito Indian  \  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  an 
English  ship,  which  touched  here  in  1 710,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  history  of  tfaii 
recluse,  Daniel  Defoe  is  said  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crnaoe. 
This  island  was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  Com- 
modore Anson's  squadron  in  1741,  afUr  having  been 
buffeted  with  tempests,  and  debilitated  by  an  invete- 
rate scurvy,  during  a  three  months  passage  round  Cape 
Horn :  they  continued  here  three  months  \  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
scarcely  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  were 
restored  to  perfect  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many"  difficulties 


couver)  were  found  suspended  on  high  trees,  each  con-  and  impediments  in  his  passage  into  the  South  sea, 

taining  the  skeleton  of  a  young  child,  in  some^  of  which  by  the  straits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 

were  also  small  square  boxes  filled  with  a  kind  of  white  island  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  bis  men  ;   but 

paste,  resembling  such  as  I  had  seen  the  natives  eat,  he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 

supposed  to^be  made  of  the  saranne  root:  some  of  thes%  chose  rather  to  proceed  to  the  island  of  Masafnero. 

boxes  were  quite  full  \  others  were  nearly  empty,  eaten  But  M.  de  Bougainville  that  same  year  is  said  to  have 


probably  by  the  mice,  squirrels,  or  birds.** 

Juan,  St^  de  la  Frontera^  a  town  of  South  America, 
^  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiqoito,  near  the  lake  Gu- 
anacbo.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  inhabited  by 
20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tributary  to  Spain. 
It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  produces  a  kind  of  al? 
monds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is  seated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35.  3.  Lat.  23.  25. 

Juan  de  Porto  Rtco,  an  island  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  Caribbees,  being  lOO  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth.'  It  belongs  to  the  Spainiards ;  and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
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touched  here  for  refreshments,  although  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  the  fact  is  cautiously  suppressed. 
This  island  is  not  quite  ly  miles  long  and  about  six 
broad;  its  only  safe  harbour  is  on  the  north eide.  It 
is  said  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  to  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  esculent  vegetables  highly  anti- 
scorbutic }  besides  which,  Commodore  Anson  sowed  a 
variety  of  garden-seeds,  and  planted,  the  stones  (of 
plums,  apricoti,  and  peaches,  which  he  was  many  years 
afterwards  informed  had  thriven  greatly  ;  and  now 
doubtless  furnish  a  very  valuable  addition  to  tbe  natu- 
ral productions  of  this  spot.      Vast  shoals  of  fisb  of 

various 
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Jomn      T^noiU , kinds  frequeot  this  coMt,  *  particnkrf y  ood  of 
H        n,  prodigbua  size.     Tliere  are  bat  few  birds  here,  and 

•biiefr    tbos«  few  are  of  species  well  known  and- common.    ^ ' 
■"^      JuAS'BlancOf  or  /F]4*fe  /kicA;,  »  Spanisli  name  for  pla- 
tlna.    See  Platika,  Chemistry  Indes.        >  '     ' 

..JUBA^  a  king  of  Naroidi*  and  Maaritanfa;  He 
had  spcceeded  his  father  Hiempaal,  and  he  fayonred"  the 
oaase  of  Poropey  against  Julius  Csesar.  He  defeated 
Curio  whom  Csesar  had  sent  to  'Afrita,  and  aftet  the 
l)gttle  of  PbarsaUa  be  joined  hiribrcesr  to  those  of  Sci- 
pio*  He  was  conquered  in  »4}attle  at  Thapsus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  his  subjects.  •  He  killed  himself 
with  PetreiuSy  who  had  shared  his  good  fortune  and 
his  adversity,  un  the  -  year  ^ 'Rome  ^07.  His  king- 
dom becaine  a  Roman  provincei  of  which  Sallust  was 
the  first  governor.  ' 

luBA  !!•  son  of  tbe  fermeri  was  M  among  the  cap*' 
tlves  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Cdesar.  His 
captivity  was*  the  source  of  the  greatest  honours,  and' 
his  application  to  study  prooorcd<  hint  more  ^t6ry  tbaii 


others  thiit  it  was  every  fiftieth,  year.  The  groupd  of 
the  former  opinion  is  cliielly  this  ^^)»t  ^^^e  forty-nintb 
year  being  of  course  a  sabbatical  ypar,  if  the  jubilee  bad 
b^t^n'kept  on  the  fiftieth",  the  land  must  have  had  two 
skbbaths,  or  have  Iain  fallow  two  years,  which|  without 
a  miracle,  would  have  produced  a  dearth.  On  th^ 
othtfi^  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Scripture  expressly 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  year.  Lev.  xxv.  lo,  n.  Ami 
besides,  if  the  jubilee  and  sabbatical  year  had  been  th« 
sam^e,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  prohibition 
to  Sow,  reap,  &c'.  because' this  kind  of  labour  was  pro* 
hibitedby  the  Yaw' of  the  sabbatical  year,  Lev.  x^v.  4,  5^ 
The  author^  of  the  Universal  History,  book  L  ch^p.  7. 
nbte  R,  endeavour  to  reconcile  these  opinions,  by  ob- 
serving, that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  first  montli  of 
the  civil  year,  which  was  tiie  seventh  of  the  ec9lesia8- 
ttcal,  it  might  be  said  to  be  either  the  forty-ninth  or 
fiftieth,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  computations^ 
was  followed.  The  political  design  of  the  law  of  the 
jnb^Fee  "was  to  prevent  the  too  great  opprlessions  of  the 
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he  would  have  obtained  from*  the  inhentaitee  uff  a  king^ '    poor,  as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  slavery. 


dpra*  ,He  .gained  the  hearts  of  i\w  Romans  by  tbe 
courteousnass  of  his  imanners,  and  Augostus  rewarded 
bis  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  nnarrimge  CleopatrA  the' 
daughter  of  Antony,  and  conferring' upon  him  the  title' 
oTA^fi}^,  and  making  bias  roaster  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  possessed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723. 
His  popularity  was  so  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  re- 
warded his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their 
gods.  The  Athenians  raised  him  a  statue,  and  the 
iStbiopians  worshipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an 
history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and 
commended  by  the  ancientSk  Of  it  only  few  fragments 
remain.  He  alw  wrote  on  the  history  of  Arabia,  aYid 
the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  chiefly  collected  from  fierosus. 
Resides  these,  be  composed  some  treatises  upon  the  dra- 
ma, Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals,  painting, 
grammar,  &c.  now  lost. 

JURILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 
year ;  being  thai  following  the  revolution  of  seven  weeks 
of  years  ^  at  which  time  all  the  slaves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  reverted  to  tlieir  ancient  owners.  The  ju- 
bilees were  not  regarded  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.' 
—Tbe  word,  according  to  some  authors,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew, 706^'/,  which  signifies ^//y  :  but  this  must 
be  a  mistake,  ^or  the  Hebrew  h^ftJoM,  does  not  sig- 
nify fifty  J  neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  numerical  powers,  make  that  num- 
ber.; being  10,  6,  2,  and  30,  that  is,  48.  Others 
aay,  iUskijobet  signifies  a  ram,  and  that  the  jubilee  was 
thus  called,  because  proclaimed  with  a  ram's  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
thicket.  Masius  chooses  to  derive  the  word  from  Ju- 
hal^  the  first  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  which 
for  that  reason,  were  called  by  his  name  \  whence  the 
wovd%jobei  Mi^  jubilee  came  to  signify  the  year  of  deli- 
verance and  remission,  because  proclaimed  with  the 
sound  of  one  of  those  instruments  which  at  first  was  not 
more  than  the  born  of  a  ram.  Others  derive 7060/  from 
Hi'^^jabal  in  hipliii  Van,  hobil^  which  signifies  to  recal 
or  return  ;  because  this  year  restored  all  slaWato  their 
liberty,  &c.  The  institation  of  this  festival  is  in  Lev. 
xxv.  8,  17. 

Tbo  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  ofjobilee ; 
tome  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty-ninth,  and 


By  this  means  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved  through 
all  the  families  of  Israel,  aud  the  distinction  of  tribes 
was  also  preserved,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there 
was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee-year,  to  prove  their  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  It  served  also, 
like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lustra  of 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.  Tbe 
jubilee  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  gos- 
pel state  and  dispensation,  described  by  Isaiah,  Ixi.  ver. 
I,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  V  acceptable 
yeardf  the  Lord.'' 

j0BtLE£,'  in  a  more  modern  sense,  denotes  a  grand 
church  solemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  sin- 
ners 'y  at  least  to  as  many  as  visit  the  churches  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  first  established  by  Boniface  VII.  in 
1300,  Tn  favour  of  those  who  should  go  ad  limina  apo^ 
stohrvm;  and  it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred 
years.  But  the  first  celebra^tion  brought  in  such  store 
of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  tbe  Germans  called  this  the 
golden  year  ;  which  occasioned  Clement  VI.  in  X3439 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years*  Ur- 
ban VI.  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  14759  brought  it  down  to 
every  twenty- five,  that  evfery  person  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  several  princes  and 
monasteries :  for  instance,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbiuy, 
who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years  j  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Tbomi^s  h, 
Becket.  Jubilees  are  now  become  more  frequent,  and 
the'pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himself 
have  occasion  for  them.  There  is  usually  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  pope.  To  be  entitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  fastings,  ,alms, 
and'  prayers.  It  gives  tbe  prie&ts  a  full  power  to  absolve 
in  all  cases,  even  thbse  otherwise  reserved  to  the  pope  ; 
to  make  Commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  a  plenary  indulgence.  During  the  tiine  of  ju« 
bilee,  ah  other  indulgences  are  suspended. 

One  of  our  kings,  viz.  Edward  III.  caused  bis  birth 
day  to  be  observed  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when  he 
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Jubilee    became  fifty  yeai^  of  age,  in  J362,  but  never  before  or 
D        after.    This  ^he  4] Id  by  releasing  prisoners,  pardoning 
Judaimu  gjj  offences  except  treason,   making  good  laws,   and 
grantingmany  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities,  wben 
several  of  their  feasts  fall  on  the  same  day  ^  at  Puy  en 
Velay,  for  instance,  when  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia* 
tion  happens  on  Good-Fridays  and  at  Lyons  when 
the  feast  of  St  John  Baptist  concurs  with  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi. 

In  1640,  the  Jesuits  celebrated  a  solemn  jubilee  at 
Rome  'y  that  being  the  centennary  or  hundredth  year 
from  their  institution  j  and  the  same  ceremony  was  ob* 
served  in  all  their  houses  throughout  the  world. 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
New  Spain  in  North  America,  which  is  a  peninsula. 
It  lies  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  contains 
abundance  of  limber,  proper  for  building  ships}  Cs 
also  sugar,  cassia,  and  Indian  com.  The  original  in- 
habitants are  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  used  by 
the  Spaniards.  Merida  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  a 
flat  level  country ;  and  is  very  unbealthyi  which  maj 
be  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JUDAH,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  distinguished  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Messiahi 
died  1636  B.  C. 

JuDAH  Hakkadoshf  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 
teils  us,  that  Rabbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  collected 
about  26  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  in 
a  book  which  he  called  the  Misnit^  the  constitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  magistrates  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  book  was  short  and  obscure,  two 
Babylonish  rabbis,  Rabbina  and  Ase,  collected  all  the 
interpretations,  disputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Misnia,  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Bahyhnish  2'almud  or  Gcmara  ;  which 
is  preferable  to  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  composed  some 
years  before  by  Rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Misnia  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud  \  of  which  we  have  a 
good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhusius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols  foHo.  It  were  to  be  wished  the 
same  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

2^he  Kingdom  of  Judah  was  of  small  extent  compar- 
ed with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  consisting  on- 
ly of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and  Judah  t  its  east  boun* 
dary,  the  Jordan  \  the  Mediterranean  its  west,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Danites,  if  we  except  some  places  reco- 
vered by  the  Philistines  and  others  taken  by  the  kings 
of  Israel  \  on  the  south,  its  limits  seem  to  have  been 
contracted  under  Hadad  of  the  royal  progeny  of  £dom| 
(i  Kings  xi.  14.). 

Tribe  of  Jvdah^  one  of  the  12  divisions  of  Palestine 
by  tribes  (Josh,  xv.),  having  Idumea  on  the  south, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  also  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  Cadesbarnea,  and  the  brook  or  river 
of  Egypt  >  on  the  east,  the  said  lake ;  on  the  west  the 
Mediterranean }  and  on  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the 
said  lake  ;  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethsemea, 
Tbimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  sea. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 


Jews.    Judaism  was  but  a  temporary  dispeosatioD,  and   j%^^g^ 
was  to  give  way,  at  least  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at        | 
the  coming,  of  the  Messias.     For  a  complete  system  of  ^  Jndjgt. 
Judaism,  see  the  books  of  Moses.    Judaism  was  an- 
ciently divided  into  several  sects ;  the  principal  where- 
of were  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenians. 

At  present  there  are  two  sects  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Caraites,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
law  written  by  Moses  \  and  the  Rabbinists,  who  add 
to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 

JUDAS  MACCABEtrs,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Jews,  renowned  for  bis  many  victories  over  his  enemies, 
at  last  slain  in  battle,  261  B.  C.  See  {History  of  the) 
JjEWS,  N**  13. 

JuDAS-Tree.     See  Cercis,  Botant  Index. 

JUDE,  St,  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 
son  of  Joseph  (Mat.  ziii.  ^^^).  He  preached  in  Meso- 
potamia, Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea ;  and  died  in  Bery^ 
for  the  confession  of  Christ.  He  wrote  that  epistle 
which  goes  under  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  most 
•f  tlie  apostles*  He  was  cmelly  put  to  death  for  re- 
proving the  superstition  of  th^  Magi. 

JuDE,  or  the  General  epistle  of  Jude^  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  written  against  the  here- 
tics, who,  by  their  disorderly  lives  and  impious  doc- 
trines, corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
stian. St  Jnde  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  up  to  their  passions,  fnli  of  vanity,  conducting 
themselves  by  worldly  wisdom,  and  not  by  the  spirit  nf 
God. 

JUDEA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  taken  largely,  either 
denotes  all  Palestine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  j  and  thus 
it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman  history  :  Ptolemy, 
Ru^ilinos,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eusebins,  take  it  for 
the  whole  of  Palestine.  Here  we  consider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  side  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  south- 
ern part  is  distinct  from  Samaria  and  Galilee  :  under 
which  notion  it  is  often  taken,  not  only  in  Josephnt, 
but  also  in  the  New  Testament.  It  contained  fonr 
tribes }  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  toge- 
ther with  Pbilistia  and  Idumea ;  so  as  to  be  compri- 
sed between  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Petraca  on 
the  south,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  lake  Asphaltites,  with  part 
of  Jordan,  on  the  east.  Josephus  divides  it  into  11  to- 
parchies ;  Pliny  into  10 ;  by  which  it  has  a  greater 
extent  than  that  just  mentioned.     See  Palestine* 

JU  DENBURG,  a  considerable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Austria,  and  capital  of  Upper  Stiria, 
with  a  handsome  castle  \  the  public  buildings  are  a 
castle,  a  college,  and  two  convents.  It  is  seated  on 
the  river  Meur.     E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

JUDEX,  Matthew,  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipples- 
wolde  in  Misnia,  in  1526.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  }  but  met  with  many  disquiets  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry  from  party-feuds.  He  wrote 
several  works  and  died  in  1 564. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  law,  appointed  to 
hear  causes,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  pass  sentence. 

Judges,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  certain  supreme  ma- 
gistrates whd  governed  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  till  the  reign  of  Saul.     These  judges  resembled 
the  Athenian  archons  or  Roman  dictators.    The  dig- 
nity 
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nitj  of  jadge  was  for  life,  but  not  altvajs  in  nninter- 
ruptcd  saccession.  God  bimself,  by  some  express  de- 
claration of  his  will,  regularly  appointed  the  judges  : 
Bat  the  Israelites  did  not  always  wait  for  bis  appoint- 
ment, bat  sometimes  chose  themseWes  a  judge  in  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  the  judges  extended  to  af- 
fairs of  peace  and  war.  They  were  protectors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes  ^ 
•but  they  could  make  no  laws,  nor  impose  any  new  bur- 
dens npon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re- 
tinue, unless  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it ) 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  consisted  in  voluntary 
presents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  tb^ 
deatb  of  Joshna  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Sau|, 
being  a  space  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,  for  ordinary  affairs,  civil  and  religious, 
were  appointed  by  Moses  in  every  city  to  terminate 
differences  j  in  affairs  of  greater  consequence,  the  dif- 
ferences were  referred  to  the  priests  of  Aaron^s  family, 
mnd  the  judge  of  the  people  or  prince  at  that  time 
established.  Moses  likewise  set  up  two  courts  in  all 
the  cities,  one  consisting  of  priests  and  Levites,  to  de- 
termine points  concerning  the  law  and  religion  y  the 
other  consisting  of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  civil 
matters. 

Book  qfJuDOSSf  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  called  from  its  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Is- 
raelites nnder  the  administration  of  many  illustrious 
persons  who  were  cuWtdjudgeSf  from  being  both  the  ci- 
vil and  military  governors  of  the  people,  and  who  were 
raised  up  by  God  upon  special-  occasions,  afier  the  deatb 
of  Joshua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king.  In  the 
time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  several  remark- 
able occurrences,  whicb  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  gross  impiety  of  a  new  genera- 
tion which  sprung  up  after  the  death  of  Joshua }  and 
gives  us  a  short  view  of  the  dispensations  of  heaven  to- 
wards this  people,  sometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
tbero,  and  at  others  severely  chastising  them  by  the 
bands  of  their  enemies. 

Select  Judges  (Indices  selecii\  in  Antiquity^  were 
persons  samrooncd  by  the  praetor  to  give  tbeir  verdict 
in  criminal  matters  m  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  person  could  be  regularly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  be  was  25  years  of  age.  The  Sortitio 
Judicum^  Qt  impannelling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of 
the  Judex  QjuesttoniSf  and  was  performed  after  both  par- 
ties were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to  re- 
ject or  challenge  whom  they  pleased,  others  being  sub- 
stituted in  their  room.  The  number  of  the  Judices  se* 
iecti  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge* 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  sworn, 
took  their  places  in  the  subseilia^  and  beard  the  trial. 

JUDGEMENT,  among  logicians,  a  faculty  or  ra- 
ther act  of  the  human  soul,  whereby  it  compares  its 
ideas,  and  perceives  tbeir  agreement  or  disagreement. 
See  Metaphysics  ;  and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgement,  in  Law^  is  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  court  upou  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgements  are  of  four  sorts.  First,  where  the  facts  are 
eonfetised  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined,  by 
the  court  j  as  in  case  of  judgement  upon  demurrer:  se- 
condly, where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
ibe  facts  disputed  ^  as  in  the  case  of  judgement  on  twr- 
diet :  thirdly,  where  botb  the  fa^t  and  the  law  arising 
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thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant ;  whicb  is  the 
case  of  judgements  hj  confession  or  default:  or,  lastly, 
where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  fact,  or 
law,  or  both,  are  insufficient  to  support  his  action, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  prosecution  \ 
which  is  the  case  in  judgements  upon  a  nonsuit  or  re- 
traxit. 

The  judge  men  t»  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  tbeir  determination  or  sentence,  but 
the  determination  and  sentence  of  the  /an;.     It  is  the 
conclusion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from, 
the  premisses  of  law  and  fact,  which  stands  thus  :  A- 
gainst  him  who  bath  rode  over  my  com,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law:  but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn 9 
therefore  I  shall  recover  damages  against  A.     If  thp 
major  proposition  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law : 
if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  issue  of  fact :  but  if  both  be 
confessed  or  determined  to  be  right,  the  conclusion 
or  judgement  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow.     Which 
judgement  or  conclusion  depends  not  therefore  on  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  settled  an4 
invariable  principles  of  justice.     The  judgement,  ia 
short,  is  the  remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  the  redress 
of  injuries ;  and  the  suit  or  action  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  administering  it.  What  that  remedy  may  be, 
is  indeed  the  result  of  deliberation  and  study  to  point 
out  \  and  therefore  the  style  of  the  judgement  is,  not 
that  it  is  decreed  or  resolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgement  might  appear  to  be  their  own  \  hut,  ^'  it  i^ 
considered,*^  consideratum  est  per  curiam^  -that  the 
plaintiff  do  recover  his  damages,  bis  debt,  his  posses- 
sion, and  the  like :  which  implies  that  the  judgement 
is  none  of  their  own  j  but  the  act  of  law,  pronounced 
and  declared  by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and 
inquiry.     See  Blackst.  Comment*  iii.  396. 

Judgement,  in  criminal  cases,  is  the  next  stage  of 
prosecution,  after  trial  and  conviction  are  past,  in 
such  crimes  and  misdemeanors  as  are  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
For  when,   npon   a  capital  charge,   the  jurt   have 
brought  in  tbeir  verdict  guilty  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner  \  he  is  either  immediately,,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  soon  after,  asked  by  the  court,  if  be  has  any 
thing  to  offer  why  judgement  should  not  be  awarded 
against  him  ?  And  in  case  the  defendant  be  found  guil- 
ty of  a  misdemeanor  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and  does 
usually,  happen  in  his  absence,  after  he  has  once  ap- 
peared), a  capias  is  awarded  and  issued,  to  bring  him 
in  to  receive  his  judgement  \  and  if  he  absconds,  he 
may  be  prosecuted  even  to  outlawry.   But  whenever  he 
appears  in  person,  upon  eitber  a  capital  or  inferior  con- 
viction, he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  bis  arraign- 
ment, offer  any  exceptions  to  the  indictment,  in  arrest 
or  stay  of  judgment :  as  for  want  of  sufficient  certainty 
in  setting  forth  either  the  person,  the  time,  the  place, 
or  the  offence.     And  if  the  objections  be  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  shall  be  set  aside  \  but  the  party  may 
be  indicted  again.     And  we  may  take  notice,  i.  That 
none  of  the  statutes  of  jeofails^  for  amendment  of  er- 
rors, extend  to  indictments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cases  ^  and  therefore  a  defective  indictment  is  not  aid- 
ed by  a  verdict,  as  defective  pleadings  in  civil  cases  are* 
2.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  strictness  has  at  sXi^jf^^* 
times  been  observed,  in  every  point  of  an  indictment*  ^•"*''* 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complaini,  **  that  this  strict- 
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Judgement,  ness  is  grown  to  be  a  blemi«h  and  hieonvenience  tn  the 
law,  and  the  administration  thereof :  for  that  more  of* 
fenders  escape  by  the  over-easy  ear  given  16  exeep- 
tions  in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  innocence  v 
and  many  times  gross  murders,  burglaries,  robberies, 
and  other  heinous  and  crying  oSences,  remain  nn* 
punished  by  these  unseemly  niceties :  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  shame  of  the  government,  to  the 
encouragement  of  vilfany,  and  to  the  dtshononr  of 
God.'*  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  laodable  zeal, 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly  exeel*- 
lent  judge. 

A  pardon  also  may  be  pleaded  in  arrest  of  judge* 
ment  j  and  it  has  the  same  advantage  when  pteaded 
here  as  when  pleaded  upon  arraignment  ;  viz.  the 
saving  the  attaikdxr,  and,  of  coorse,  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood  :  which  nothing  can  restore  but  parlia- 
ment, when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  sentence. 
And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath 
obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead-  it  as  soon 
as  possible.     See  Parix)N. 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alsa  be  ranked 
among  the  motions  in  arrest  of  judgement.  See  Benejk 
cf  Clergy. 

If  all  the  resources  fail,  the  court  must  pronounce 
that  judgment  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  these  some  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  consist  generaRy  in  being  hang* 
ed  by  the  neck  till  dead  \  though  in  Tery  atroctoot 
crimes  other  circumstances  of  terror,  pain,  or  disgrace, 
are  superadded  :  as,  in  treasons  of  all  kinds,  being 
drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  \  in  high 
treason  aflecting  the  king's  person  or  government,  em* 
bowefling  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering;  and  in 
murder,  a  public  dissection.  And  in  case  of  any 
treason  connnitted  by  a  female,  the  judgment  is  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  tlie  humanity  of  the  English  nation 
has  authorized,  by  a.  tacit  consent,  an  almost  general 
mitigation  of  snch  part9  of  these  judjoreraents  as  savour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  sledge  or  Hurdb  being  usually 
allowed  to  such  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn  \ 
and  there  being  very  few  instances  (and  those  acciden* 
tal  or  by  negligence)  of  any  person*8  being  embowel* 
led  or  burned;  till  previously  deprived  of  sensation  by 
strangling.  Some  punishments  consist  in  exile  or  ba- 
nishment, by  abjuration  of  the.  lealkn,  or  transpoc* 
tation  beyond  the  seas :  others,  in  loss  of  liberty, 
by  perpetual  or.  temporary  imprisonment;     Some  ex* 


pleasure  to  a  British  reader,  and  do  hononr  to  tile  Bri*  j^Amaax 


tish  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  shocking  apparaios  of 
death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  almost  every  other  nation  in  ICorope.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  ef  the  glories  of  omr  law,  that  the  mm^ 
ture,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
ponishment  is  ascertained  for  every  efeacc  >  and  that 
it  is  not  \th  in  the  breast  sf  any  judge,  nor  even,  of  a 
jury,  to  alter  that  jndgement  which  the  law  has  be- 
forehand ordained  for  every  subject  alike,  wilb^ot  re- 
spect of  persons.  For  rf  jodgements  were  to  be  the 
private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  woald  thaiv  hm 
slaves  to  their  magistrates  ;  and  w»old  live  in  society, 
withoat  knowing  exactly  the  conditions  aad  obligi^ 
tions  which  it  lays  them  tNider.  And,  besides,  as 
this  prevents  oppression  en  the  oae  hand  >  so,  on 
the  other,  it  stifles  aH  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga- 
tion, wilh  which  an  oflender  migbl  flatter  hiaMelf  if 
bis  pttntshmeot  depended  o*  the  hvmour  and  disceetioa 
of  the  court.  Wktreas,  where  an  estabUsbed  penalty 
is  annexed  te  crimes,  tha  crimiaal  may  read  tfasir 
certain  consequence  in  that  law,  w4bcJ»  eu^t  to  be 
the  unvaried  mle^  as  it  ia  the  inflexible  jndfe,  of  bis 
actions. 

Judgement  of  God.    See  Judicivm  Dei. 

JUDICATURE,  the  qoality  or  psaiassBO*  of  tkosa 
who  administer  justice. 

Jobicaturc  is  also  used  to  signify  the  extent  af  tha 
jurisdiction  of  the  judge,  and  tlhr  const  whecvro  ha  asis 
to  render  jnstioe. 

JUI>IC1A  cENTUMTiRALrA^  in  Roman  anttqai^ 
were  trials  before  the  Cemtmmviri,  lo  whom  the  anafsr 
committed  the  decision  of  cevtasn  mattats  of  mA 
nature,  like  our  justices  of  peace  at  the  qwavtes 
srons.  0ttring  the  jw4kia  cemivmviifaUa^  a  spear 
stnek  up  in  the  forum,  to  signify  that  the  oouctw«s<si^ 
ting. 

J^DWRJM  CALCTMNYjn,  was  an'  aatbni  bnmgiit 
against  the  plaintiff  for  false  acensatiaa.  THa  puassbi* 
ment,  upon  conviction,  was  inusthfpQmtis^  or  bsamlHig 
in  the  foreheads     Sen  I^OSTIO. 

Judicium  Dti^  Judgment  oj^  Ood^-  was  a.  terai'  ane^ 
evtiy  applied  to  aH'extraordinary  triala  of  secret  cviaiea^ 
as  those  by  armS|  and  single  combat  j  and.  the  avdaabi 
or  those  by  fire,  or  red*hoV  plooghsfcares,.  by  pioaff* 
ing  the  arm  in  boiliiif^  water,  or  the  whole,  body  in 
cold  water ;  in  hopes  God  would  work  a  misacle,  nathar 
than  suffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perish.    Stsoptr  </a» 


tend  to  confiscation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  move*    JenderTnonpossit^.judicio^IhBiseii.>aqtM^if^fernf^JUr9i 


ables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life:  others 
indqce  a  disability  of  holding  orifices  tir  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like.  Some,  though 
rarely,  occasion  a  mutilktion  or  dismembering,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  hand  or  ears :  others  fix  a  lasting  stigma 
on  the  offender,  by  slitting  the  nostrils  or  branding  in 
the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  sta- 
ted or  discretionary  fines  :  and,  lastly,  there  are  others 
that  consist  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  most 
of  them  are  mixed  with  some  degree  of  cot^oreal 
pain  \  and  these  are  inflicted  chiefly  for  snch  crimes 
as  either  arise  from  indigence,  or  render  eyen  opu- 
lence disgraceful..  Such  as  whipping,  bard  labour  in 
the  house  of  correction,  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  and  the 
ducking-stool. 
Disgusting  as  this  catnlogue  may  seem,  it  will  afford 
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ijr^ytf^tif/a*— -These  oustonm  were  aloagfime keptnp 
even  among  Christians  j  and  they  are  still' in  use  in  soma 
nations.  I^e  Battee,  Ordeal,  &c.— Trials  of  this 
sort  were  usually  held  in  churobes  in  prose noe  of  tba 
bishops^  priests,  and  secular  judges  5  aller  three  ^ys 
fasting,  confossion,  communion,  and  nrany  adjoimtieas 
and  ceremonies  described  at  large  by  Du  G$nga.  ^ 

Judicium  Parium  denotes  a  trial  by  a  maa^s  eqnalsi 
J.  e.  ^of  peers  by  peen,  and  of  comnaoneas  by  com- 
nrons.  In  magna  charia  it  ismore  than'oace  insisSe^ 
on  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  espaoi* 
ally  by  chap*  29.  that  no  freeman  sliall  be  hart  in  ei> 
ther  his  person  or  property,  mnper  Ugaiejudkmtm  pa* 
rtutn  stiorum  velper  legem  ttmB^  And  tirts  was*  even 
esteemed  in  all  countries  a  privilege  of  tlim  bigliest!  aod 
most  beneficiai  nature* 
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JuBiCTUM  Toisi^  wfts  an  aetioa  which  lay  against  the 
jud^tes  for  corrnption  or  onjost  proceedings. 

JvniciOM  PravaricationtSf  was  an  action  brought 
against  the  prosecutor^  afler  the  criminal  was  acqoit- 
tedf  for  suppressing  the  evidencie  of,  or  extennattng  his 
guilty  rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to 
light. 

JUbOIGNEy  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough gained  that  signal  Tictory  over  the  French  in 
J  706,  called  the  datUe  of  RamiHies,  It  is  seated  on 
river  Gete,  13  miles  south-east  of  Lou  vain,  and  16 
north  of  Namun 

IVEACH,  the  namo  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland,  in 
th«  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulster.  They 
are  dtstinguislted  into  Upper  and  Lower  Iveach,  and 
tlie  former  is  by  much  the  largest  barony  in  that  coun- 
ty. The  name  of  Iveach^  or  Hy  Veach^  t%  said  to  be 
taken  from  Achaius^  in  Irish  called  Eackach^  grand- fa« 
ther  to  King  Coaibpatg^  as  much  as  to  say  **  the  terri- 
tory of  Eaohaeh  )^*  for  Ay,  in  the  Irish  language,  is  a 
commoR  adjective,  denoting  not  only  the  heads  and 
(blinders  of  families,  but  also  the  territories  possessed  by 
tfaem.  Iveaeh  (including  both  baronies)  was  otherwise 
called  'Magenms's  eouniry^  snd  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  was  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Magennis,  esteemed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  polite  of  all  the  natives  in 
those  parts.  Through  part  of  this  baronj^runs  a  chain 
of  motmtains  considerably  high,  known  by  the  name  of 
Iveaeh  mfmntains. 

lUERNUS,  in  Ancient  Geo^aphy^  a  town  in  the 
aooth-west  of  Ireland.  Now  Dunkeram^  (Camden)  \ 
called  Donekyne  by  the  natives,  situated  on  the  river 
Maire,  in  the  province  of  Muoster. 

luERKUS,  or  Iernos  (Ptolemy),  a  river  in  the  south- 
west of  Ireland.  Now  called  the  Muire^  or  Ktnmare^ 
running  from  east  to  west,  in  the  province  of  Monster. 
IVES,  St,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
seated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  nnme  ;  which  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  fishermen,  for  the  taking  of  pilchards. 
By  this  trade,  and  that  of  Cornish  slates,  it  has  thriven 
greatly.  It  is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  &c.  and  it  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Here  is  a  handsome  spacious  church,  and  a 
gmmmar-school,  which  was  founded  by  Charles  I.  Po- 
pulation 3^Si  in  iBii. 

Ives,  St^  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Huntingdon- 
sbire,  64  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  fine  stone  bridge 
over  the  Ou«e,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a  mint,  and 
was  noted  for  its  medicimU  waters.  Great  part  of  it 
wa<«  burnt  down  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  rebuilt. 
Here  is  a  very  good  market  on  Monday  for  fatted  cat- 
tle brought  from  the  north.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell 
rented  a  farm  before  he  was  ^chosen  a  burgess  for 
Cam<»rid^.     Population  2426  in  iSxT. 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  square  of  1 20 
Roman  feet  \  its  proportion  totbe  English  acre  being 
as  10.000  to  16.097. 

JUGGLERS,  a  kind  of  people  whose  profession  hat 
not  been  often  deemed  either  respectable  or  useful* 
Yet  Professor  Beckmann  defends  them,  and  pleads 
ably  the  cause  of  the  practivers  of  legerdemain,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Histt>ry  of  Inventions,  including 
rope-dancers,  and  such  as  exhibit  feats  of  uncommon 
strength.    He  places  all  these  under  the  general  deno* 


Inination  of  jugglers  5  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  u^Un 
every  useful  employment  is  full,  he  contends  that  there        jj 
would  not  be  room  on  the  earth  for  all  its  present  in-    Jigsn- 
habitants,  did  not  some  of  tfaem  practise  the  art  of 
joggling. 

"  These  arts,  he  observes,  are  not  unprofitable,  for 
they  aflFord  a  comfortable  subsistence  to  those  who  prac- 
tise them,  which  they  usually  spend  upon  the  spot,  and 
this  he  considers  as  a  good  reason  why  their  stay  in  a 
place  ooght  to  be  encouraged.  He  is  also  of  opinion 
that  if  the  arts  of  juggling  served  no  other  end  than 
to  amuse  the  most  ignorant  of  our  citizens,  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  be  encouraged,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  more  expensive  deceptions  of  an 
opera.  They  convey  instruction  in  the  most  acceptable 
manner,  and  serve  as  an  antidote  to  superstition.  We 
scarcely  tliink,  however,  that  it  is  innocent  to  entice 
the  labouring  poor,  by  useless  deceptions,  to  part  with 
their  hard-earned  pittance  to  idle  vagabonds,  whose 
life  cannot  be  comfortable,  which  is  passed  amidst  scenes 
of  the  most  grovelling  dissipation. 

Juggling  is  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity.    The 
deception   of  breathing  out  flames  was  practised  by 
some  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  about  150  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  aera.     It  is,  however, 
practised  in  modem  times  with  much  greater  dexterity. 
The  ancients  made  use  of  naphtha,  a  liquid  mineral 
oil,   which  kindles  when  it  only  approaches  a  flame. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  the  Great  was  as- 
tonished  and  delighted  with  the  secret  effects  of  naph- 
tha, which  were  exhibited  to  him  at  Ecbatana.     Won- 
der  has  been  excited  in  modern  times  by  persons  who 
could  walk  over  burning  coals  or  red*hot  iron,  which 
is  easily  done  by  rendering  the  skin  of  the  feet  callous 
and  inaensible,  so  that  the  nerves  under  it  are  secured 
from  injury.     We  are  told  by   Beckmann,  that  the 
Hirpi,  who  dwelt  near  Rome,  jumped  through  burning 
coals  \  that  women  were  accustomed  to  walk  over  burn- 
ing coals  at  Castabala,  near  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Diana  \  that  the  exhibition  of  balls  and  cups  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  the 
various  feats  of  horsemanship  exhibited  in  our  circuses' 
passed,  in  the  13th  century,  from  Egypt  to  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  and  thence  over  all  Europe. 

JUG  LANS,  the  W4LKUT,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  polyandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Ainentacae.  See  Bo- 
tany Index, 

' JUGORA,  a  considerable  province  of  Muscovy,  de- 
pending on  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has  the 
title  of  a  duchy  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  Tartars, 
who  are  very  savage,  and  much  of  the  same  disposition 
with  the  Samoiedes. 

JUGULAR,  among  anatomists,  is  applied  to  certain 
▼eins  and  glands  of  the  neck.     See  Akatomt. 

JUGULARE8,  in  the  Linnsean  system,  is  the  name 
of  an  order  or  division  of  fish,  the  general  character  of 
which  is,  that  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before  the 
pectoral.    See  Ichthyology  Index. 

JUGUM,  ap  humiliating  mode  of  panishment  in- 
flicted by  the  victorious  Romans  upon  their  vanquished 
enemies.  It  was  thus :  They  set  up  two  spears,  and  lay. 
ing  a  third  across,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  they  order- 
ed those  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  pass  under 
this  ignominious  erection^  without  arms  or  belts.    None 
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sufllerecl  this  disgrace  of  passing  sub  jugo  bat  such  tis 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender. 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mana^tabal 
the  brother  of  Micipsa.    Micipsa  and  Manastabal  were 
the  sons  of  Masinissa  king  of  Namidia.    Micipsa,  who 
had  inherited  his  fathered  kingdom,  ec!/icated  his  ne- 
phew with  his  two  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiemp^al  j  but 
as  he  saw  that  tlie  former  was  of  an  aspiring  disposition, 
he  sent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Scipioi  who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping  to  lose  a 
youth  whose  ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  children.     His  hopes  were  frustrated  j  Ju- 
gurtha  showed   himself  brave  and  active,  and  Jie  en- 
deared  himself  to  the  Roman  general.     Micipsa  ap- 
pointed him  successor  to  his  kingdom  wi^h  his  two 
sons  -,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
children.     Jugurtha  destroyed  Hiempsal,  and  stripped 
Adherbal  of  his  possessions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Rome  for  safety.     The  Romans  listened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal ,  but  Jugurtha^s  gold 
prevailed  among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant  mo- 
narch, forsaken  in  his  distress,  perished  by  the  snares 
of  his  enemy.     Csecilius  Met^llus  was  at  last  sent  a- 
gainst  Jugurtha ;  and  his  firmness  and  success  soon  re- 
duced the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among 
his  savage  neighbours  for  support.     Marius  and  Sylla 
succeeded   Metellus,  and    fought   with   ecjual  success. 
Jugurtha  was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  assistance ;  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla  io6  years  before  the 
Christian  era.     He  was  exposed  to   the   view  of  the 
[Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains   to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.     He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  pri- 
son, where  he  died  six  days  after  of  hunger. 

IVICA,  or  YviCA,  the  name  of  an  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.    See  YviCA. 

JUICE,   denotes  the  sap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li- 
quors of  animals.     See  Anatomy,  Blood,  Plants, 

Sap,  &c. 

The  juices  of  several  plants  are  expressed  to  obtain 
their  essential  salts,  and  for  several  medicinal  purposes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  used  without  further  prepa- 
ration, or  to  be  made  into  syrups  and  extracts.     The 
general  method  of  extracting  these  juices  is,  by  pound- 
ing the  plant  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting 
it  into  a  press,     Thus  is  jobtained  a  muddy  and  green 
liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we 
shall  soon  observe.     The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
extracted  with  equal  ease.     Some  plants,  even  when 
fcesh,  contaip  so  little  juice,  that  water  must  be  added 
while  they  are  pounded,  otherwise  scarcely  any  juice 
^ould  be  obtained  by  expression.     Other  plants,  whicb 
contain   a  considerable  quantity   of  juice,  furnish   by 
expression  but  a  small  quantity  of  it,  because  they  con- 
tain also  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  so 
viscid  that  it  cannot  flow.     Water  must  also  be  added 
to  these  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.     The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are 
not,   properly  speaking,  one  of  their  principles,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  soluble  in  water  *,  such  as  the  sapona* 
ceous  extractive  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  saline  and  saccharine  substances  j  all 
w)iich  are  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the,  vegetation  of 
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the  plants.     Besides  all  these  matters,  the  juice  con-    j^i^^^ 
tains  some  part  of  the  resinous  substance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almost  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  resinous  nature.     These  two  latter  substances,  not 
being  soluble  in  water,  are  only  interposed  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  dissolved  in  the 
juice,  and  consequently  disturb  its  tranitparency.    Thev 
nevertheless  adhere  together  in  a  certain  degree,  and 
so  strongly  in  most  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  separa« 
ted  by  filtration  alone.     When  therefore  these  juices 
are  to  be  clarified,  some  previous  preparations  must  be 
used  by  which  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated.    Juices 
which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mpcilaginous,  are  spon- 
taneously clarified  by  rest  and  gentle  heat.    The  juices 
of  most  antiscorbutic  plants  abounding  in  saline  vola* 
tile  principles,  may  be  disposed  to  filtration  merely 
by  immersion  in  boiling  water  j  and  as  they  may  hie 
contained  in  close  bottles,  while  tbey  are  thus  heated 
10  a  water  bath,  their  saline  volatile  part,  in  whicb 
their  medicinal  qualities  chiefly  consist,  may  thus  be 
preserved.    Fermentation  is  also  an  efiectual  method  of 
clarifying  juices  which  are  susceptible  of  it ;  for  all  li- 
quors which  have  fermented,  clarify  spontaneously  af- 
ter fermentation.     But  this  method  is  not  used  to  cla- 
rify juices,  because  many  of  them  are  susceptible  of  oq«^ 
ly  an  imperfect  fermentation,  and  because  the  qualities 
of  most  of  them  are  injured  by  that  process.     The  me- 
thod of  clarification  roost  generally  used,  and  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  those  juices  which  contain  moch 
mucilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.     This 
matter,    which   has    the    property   of   coagulating   in 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ac- 
cordingly, when  added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 
with  and  coagulate  their .  mucilage,  and  separates  it 
from  the  juice  in  form   of  scum,   together  with   the 
greatest  part  of  the  resinous  and  earthy,  matters  whiel^ 
disturb  its  transparency.     And  as  any  of  these  resi-, 
nous  matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  are  no  longer  retain- 
ed by  the  mucilage,  they  may  easily  be  separated  by 
filtration. 

The  juices,  especially  before  they  are  clarified,  con-^ 
tain  almost  all  the  same  principles  as  the  plant  itself  ^, 
because  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extracted^ 
no  decomposition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as 
to  its  nature,  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  plant.     The. 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  separated  from 
the  grosser  oily,  earthy,  and  resinous  parts,  which  com-, 
pose  the  solid  matter  that  remains  under  the  press*. 
These  juices,  when  well  prepared,  have  therefore  the* 
same  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  obtained.     They  must  evidently  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  principles . 
with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much  as  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  extracted  diflfer  from  each  others 
in  those  respects. 

Most  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the. 
plant  by  wounds,  or  naturally  run  out  ^  though  what 
is  called  naturally  running  out^  is  generally  the  eflfect  of  ^ 
a  wound  in  the  plant,  from  a  sort  of  canker,  or  some 
other  internal  cause.    Diflerent  parts  of  the  same  plants 
yield  different  juices.     The  same  veins  in  their  course 
.  through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of. 
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Jaice.  ^  dlflTerent  appearance.  Thus  the  jiiice  in  the  root  of 
the  coW'parsnep  is  of  a  brimstoae  colour  \  but  in  the 
stalk  it  is  %vbite. 

Among  those  juices  of  vegetables  vrbicb  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  some  which  readily 
break  witb  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
smell  of  opium,  yields  the  greatest  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  British  plant.  When  the  stalk  is  wound* 
cd  with  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  out  readily  like  a  thick 
cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  j  but  if  these  wounds  are 
made  at  the  top  of  the  stalks,  the  juice  that  flows  out 
of  them  is  dashed  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream  had 
been  sprinkled  over  with  a  few  drops  of  red  wine. 
Some  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens;  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  separates,  and  the  thin  whey  swims  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  part  of  this  separated  matter  is  easi- 
ly pressed  out  from  the  curd  by  squeezing  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain  white ;  and  on 
washing  with  water  it  becomes  like  rags.  The  purple 
whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour)  soon  drie9* 
into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled  between  the« 
fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  same  colour.  The  white 
curd  being  dried  and  kept  for  some  time,  becomes  bard 
and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  shining  surface  like  resin, 
and  is  inflammable ;  taking  fire  at  a  candle,  and  burn- 
ing all  away  with  a  strong  flame.  The  same  thick  part 
being  held  over  a  gentle  heat,  will  draw  out  into  tough 
long  threads,  melting  like  wax.  The  purple  cake  made 
from  the  whey  is  quite  diflferent  from  this ;  and  when 
held  to  a  candle  scarce  flames  at  all,  but  burns  to  a 
black  coal.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  plant  seems  also 
to  consist  in  thisthin  part  of  its  juice:  for  the  coagu- 
liun  or  cord,  though  looking  like  wax  or  resin,  has  no 
t«ste  at  all  \  whereas  the  purple  cake  made  from  the 
serum  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of  a  taste  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  opium. 

Of  the  same  kind  with  the   wild   lettnce  are   the 
throatwort,   spurge,    and    many  other  plants.     Tliese 
are  all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  separates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  described.     But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  universal ',  for 
there  are   many  plants   which   yield   the   like   milky 
juices  without  any  reparation  ensuing  upon  their  ex- 
travasation.    Tbe  white  juice  of  the  sonchus  never  se- 
parates, but  dries  into  an  uniform  cake :  the  common 
red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  with  a  milky  juice :  and 
the  beads  or  capsules  of  seed  bleed  not  less  freely  than 
tbe  rest  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  shell  or  other  small 
vessel,  soon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yelloNv  colour, 
and  dries  into  a  cake  which  seems  resinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  separates  from  it.     The  tragopogon,  or 
goat's-beard,  when  wounded,    bleeds   freely   a   milky 
juice ;  it  is  at  first  white,    but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  and  more  red,  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a  dubky  red.     It   never  separates,    but 
dries  together  into  one  cake ;  and  is  oily  and  resinous, 
bat  of  an  insipid  taste.   The  great  bindweed  also  bleeds 
freely  a  white  juice ;  the  flowers,  ns  well  as  the  stalks 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.    It  is  of  a  sharp  taste } 
and  as  maty  of  tbe  purging  plants  are  of  this  class,  it 
would  be  worth  trying  whether  this  milk  is  not  pur- 
gative. 


These  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others  jaicc: 
which  bleed  from  plants,  are  white  like  milk  \  but  *« 
there  are  some  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandioe  h  of  a  fine  yellow  colour;  it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thickness  of  cream,  and  soon 
dries  into  a  hard  cake,  without  any  whey  separating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  seeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy ; 
it  soon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  without  any  ' 
whey  separating  from  it.  -  It  sticks  to  the  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne- 
ver become  harder  than  soft  wax  if  dried  in  the  shade  $ 
but  if  laid  in  the  sun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like 
resin.  These  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
pleasant  smell.  The  great  angelica  also  yields  a  yel- 
lowish juice  on  being  wounded  ;  and  this  will  not  liar* 
den  at  all,  but  if  kept  several  years  will  still  be  soft 
and  clammy,  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
resin.  - 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  these,' 
are  those  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  these  remain 
liquid  a  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  assistance  of  heat ;  and  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  themselves,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of 
the  juice  of  rhubarb  leaves  soon  hardens ;  and  is  after- 
wards soluble  in  common  water,  and  sparj^les  when  put 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  closters  of  the  com- 
mon honeysuckle  are  full  of  a  liquid  gam.  This  they 
frequently  throw  ont,  and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs  of  the 
ros  solis  are  all  terminated  by  large  bladders  of  a  thin 
watery  fluid.  This  is  also  a  liquid  gum ;  it  sticks  to 
the  fingers,  draws  ont  into  long  threads,  and  stands  the 
force  of  the  sun  all  day.  In  tbe  centre  of  each  of  these 
dew-drops  there  is  a  small  red  bladder,  which  stands 
immediately  on  the  summit  of  tbe  red  hair,  and  con«^ 
tains  a  purple  juice  which  may  be  squeezed  out  of  it. 
The  pinguicula,  or  butterwort,  has  also  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  solis. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  manifestly  of  an 
oily  nature.     These,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  bat  make  tbe  fingers  glib. and  slippery,* 
and  do  not  at  all  harden  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
If  the  stalk  of  elecampane  be  woonded,   there  flows 
ont  an  oily  juice  swimming  upon  a  watery  one.     The 
stalks  of  the  hemlock  also  afford  a  similar  oily  liquor' 
swimming  upon  the  other;   and  in   like  manner  the 
white  mullein,  the  berries   of  ivy,   the  bay,  juniper, 
dog-berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound- 
ed, show  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.     Some 
of  these  oily  juices,  however,  harden  into  a  kind  pf 
resin.     Our  ivy  yields  such  a  juice  very  abundantly ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  smalt  purple- berried  juniper  is  of 
the  same  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gam- 
my.    If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  woonded  in 
March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greasy  matter 
of  a  yellowish  colour,   which,   taken  op  between  the 
fingers,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  sticking,  but  melts 
in  handling  into  a   sort  of  oil,   which  in  process   of 
time  hardens  and  crusts  upon  tbe  wounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  sugar.     It  burns  with  a  lasting  flame,  and 
smeUs  very  stvong.    The  tops  of  the  wild  lettnoe,  ane 
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the  leaves  growing  near  the  topfi,  if  examiDed  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  show  a  great  number  of  small  blad* 
ders  or  drops  of  an  oily  juite  of  a  brownish  colour,  bar- 
deniog  into  a  kind  of  r^siu  *,  they  are  easily  wiped  off 
when  of  any  size,  and  ace  truly  an  oily  juice  a  little 
barkened.  '  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  fine  blue  floor 
or  powder,  calle^  the  hUi^m<i  ^pou  the  surface  of  our 
common  plums,  is  no  «thrr  than  such  an  oily  juice  exa* 
datifij?  from  tbelr  pores  in  small  particles,  and  harden* 
inpr  into  a  sort  of  resin. 

JUJUBES,  in  the  ^fo^^0  Medicu^  tlie  naoie  of  a 
fruit  of  the  polpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin* 
IIS6US  makes  a  species  of  rhamous.     See  Bhauvus. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  general  ingredient  in 
pectoral  decoctions ;  but  they  are  now  seldom  used  on 
these  occasions,' aird  are  scarce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre* 
scriptioQ,  or  to  be  met  with  io  our  shops. 

JUL,  or  Joi<,  a  Gothic  word  signifying  a  '^  sumptu* 
ous  treat  )'*  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious  festi- 
val first  among  the  heathens  and  afterwards  among 
Christian^.  By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Christmas  \ 
which  is  still  kcmwn  under  the  name  of  /f#/,  or  Too/,  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland)  and  Sweden ;  nay,  eveo 
tu  the  nortli  of  l^ritain,  and  whence  the  month  of  Ja- 
Quarins  by  the  Saxons  was  styled  Giuli^  i.  e.  "  the  Fes- 
tival.^' As  this  feast  ha4  originally  been  dedicated  by 
our  heathen  lyscestors  to  the  sun,  their  supreme  deity  \ 
so  the  Christiaos,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  minds 
of  their  £thni((  (gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it  shpold  be 
celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  0/  Christ :  and  thus 
it  has  been  (hrough  ages  a  feast  of  joy  and  entertain* 
ment.  We  are  indebted  to  Procqpius'  for  the  first  ac- 
count of  this  feast. 

JULEP,  in  Pharmacy^  a  medicine  composed  of  some 
proper  liquor  apd  a  syrup  or  sugar,  of  extemporaneous 
preparation,  without  d«coctipn.  See  Materia  Me- 
bjCA  Index, 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  styled  the 
AfiQ&lQt€y  because  he  professed  the  Christian  religion 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  bqt  afterwards  openly, 
embraced  Paganism,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  Chris- 
tianity. He  made  no  use  of  violence,  however,  for 
til  is  purpose ;  for  he  knew  tluit  violent  measures  had 
always  rendered  it  more  flourishing :  he  therefore  be* 
hv^ved  with  a  polite  mildness  to  tlie  Christians  \  reoal* 
led  all  who  h^id  been  baAished  on  account  of  religion 
und^r  the  rejgo  of  Co(uta,|]tius  \  and  unde;rtook  to  per- 
Vjert.  tliem  by.  his  carejs^es,  a^ful  by  temporal  advanitagea 
and  mortifications  covered  over  /by  artful  pretences : 
but  he  forbade  Christians  to  plead  before  courts  of 
justice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.  He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature  \  well  know- 
ing the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  au- 
thors in  their  attacks  upon  l?aganism  and  irreligion* 
Though  he  on  all  occasions  showed  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  CIvistians,  whom  he  always  called  Gait" 
hQtiZy  yet  he  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  they  ob- 
tained by  their  yirtue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners  : 
and  therefore  incessantly  proposed  their  example  to  the 
iiVgap  priests*  At  last,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  other  metbpds  failed,  he  gave  poblie  employments 
to  the  most  cruel  enemies, of  the  Christians,  when  the 
cities  in  most  of  the  provinces  were  filled  with  tomulta^ 
and.  seditions,  and  mapy  of  them  were  put  to  death : 


Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian's  apologiati,  tlitt 
the  behaviour  of  the  Christians  furnished  sufficient  pre- 
tence for  most  of  bis  proceedings  against  them,  and 
the  animosities  among  themselves  furntsbed  him  with 
the  means  J  that  they  were  continually  prone,  to  sedi- 
tion, and  made  a  merit  of  insulting  the  public  worship; 
and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  scruple  of  declaring, 
that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  then  from  eo« 
ingiag  in  an  open  rebellion.  Historians  mention,  that 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  oar  Lord's 
ftf-edictiop  with  respect  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  \ 
and  resolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 
aboat  300  years  after  its  destruction  by  Titus :  bnl 
all  their  endeavours  served  only  the  more  perfectly  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jesus  Christ  \  for  tha 
Jews,  who  had  assembled  from  all  parts  to  Jerusalem, 
digging  the  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burst  forth  and 
consumed  |be  workmen*.  However,  the  Jews,  wbeas^gj^ 
were  obstinately  bent  on  accomplishing  that  work,i 
made  several  attempts  \  but  it  is  said,  that  all  who  en- 
deavoured to  lay  the  foundation  perished  l^  tbesa 
jAames,  whicli  at  last  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battia 
with  the  Persians,  it  is  said,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  some  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  hit 
wound  \  apd  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  ^^  Tbott 
Galilean  has  conquered.''  But  notwithstandin|^  thia 
popular  report,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  disoo- 
vered  a  different  disposition  j  and  employed  his  last  mo* 
ments  in  conversing  with  Maximus  the  philosophec 
on  the  dignity  of  the  soul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  32.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign 
and  exploitSysee  (JEU/of^^)  Constantikofi^  N°7. 
33—66. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  differently  represented  by 
different  authors  j  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  bis  real  character.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  libe* 
ral,  temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  justice : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  be  had  apostatised  to  Paga- 
nism \  was  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion  \  and 
was,  iQ  fact,  a  persecutor,  though'  not  of  the  most  san- 
guinary class.  We  have  several  of  his  discourses  or  ora- 
tions; some  of  his  letters  j  a  treatise  intitled  Mtsopogon^ 
whicli  is  a  satire  on  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch ;  and 
aome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  elegant  style.  They 
were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Father  Petau  in 
1630  in  quarto;  and  of  which  Spanbeimius  gave  a  fine 
edition  in  folio  in  1696.  His  most  famous  work  was 
that  composed  against  tlie  Christians,  of  which  thcra 
are  some  fragments  in  Cyril's  refutation  of  it. 

Julian  Period^  in  Chronology^  a  period  so  called,  at 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  I^  principal  advantage  lies  here,  that  the  same 
years  of  the  cycles  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  indiction,  of 
which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to  consist  by  Joseph  Sea- 
liger  in  1580,  belonging  to  any  year  of  this  period, 
will  never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  expiration  of 
7980  years.  There  is  taken  for  the  first  year  of  this 
period  that  which  hath  the  first  of  the  cycle  of  the  sun, 
the  first  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the  first  of  the 
indiction  cycle,  and  so  reckoning  on. 

The  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  is  always,  io  onr 

systems 
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•ytteiBf  of  clinmologyt  the  47x4th  of  the  JoUftn  pe* 
riod. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given 
year  of  Christ  anawert  tn :  To  the  given  year  of  Chritt 
add  4723*  becaote  so  many  yeara  of  the  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  IX  i ;  and  the  sum  gives  the  year  of 
the  JnKan  period  aonght. 

On  the  contrury,  havin^r  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
given,  to  frnd  what  year  of  Christ  answers  thereto:  From 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  subtract  47139  tnd 
the  remarnder  will  be  the  year  sought. 

Julian,  St^  a  harbour  on  the  south  of  Patagonia,  in 
South  America,  where  ships  usually  touch  that  are 
bornid  to  the  Sooth  seas.     8.  Lat.  48.  ij* 

JULl£RS,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Westphali«,  in 
Germany,  seated  between  the  rivers  Matese  and  Rhine, 
DOW  forming  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine.  It  is  abont  6m  miles  hmg,  and  30  broad  } 
has  a  superficial  extent  of  1600  square  mii^,  with 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  very  plentiful  coontyy, 
ahoandioff  in  cattle,  com,  and  fine  meadows,  and  h 
well  sop[died  with  wood  \  but  it  is  most  remarkable  for 
a  fine  breed  of  horses,  and  wnad  for  dyeing,  whrdi^  is 

Ethered  here  in  abnndancp.  The  chief  towns  sSre  Jil- 
rs,  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Duren,  Monstcr-Eifel,  Bed^nf, 
Wefinborgh,  and  Last^ren.  It  was  tranrsi^rred  frtiA 
France  to  FVussta  in  181 5. 

J^LlKits^  a  city,  capital  of  the  dtichy  of  Jtdters  hi 
WestphaRa ;  some  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Jtf- 
fioB  Caesar  or  JuKa  Agrippirta ;  but  thhr  is  much  que8«- 
tioned  by  others,  because  it  is  not  mentioned  beflMrO 
Antoninos's  Itinerary  and  Tli^odosius's  Tables.  The 
towtt  is  sfflaH,  but  well  fortified,  and  neatty  bniH }  the 
hnoaes  are  of  brick,  and  the  streeta  broad  and  regmlsv. 
The  citadel  is  large  and  very  strong,  containit^g  apav 
lace  of  the  ancient  dukes  and*  aspadoufS  piatta;  In 
the  suburbs  there  is  a  monastery  of  Carthnsiaiis,  nobly 
endowed  by  several  dokes  of  Jo'lkrs.  The  town  cow- 
tains  2150  inhabitants,  and  there  19^  a  fine  wool1%a 
nanoficctoyy  in  this  country,  and'  likewise  another  of 
Rnen.  Tt  was  taken  by  FViuee  Kfaurice  of  Nassitti 
in  1610,  and  by  thb  Spaniards  in*  x€22.  It  is  sMf- 
ed  on  the  fiver  Roer,  ro  E.  Long;  6'.  18.  If,  Lat.  50. 

JUL  R73  Casak.    See  CksAic; 

JuLTOS  H./tf/nm  deii^B^vere^  pope;  remarkablo'fbir 
his  warlike  dispbsition,  and  his  pt^'ti^eaP  negoclations : 
by  the  latOtfr,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  lieagoe  with  him  against  the  republic  of  Venice, 
called  the  league  ofCambrtty^  signed  in  1508.  Tlie 
Venetians  having  purchased  peace  by  the  cession  of  part 
of  Romania,  Jolins  turned  his  arms  against  Louis  XIL 
king  of  France,  and  appeared  in  person  armed  eap-«- 
pee,  At  the  siege  of  KKrandok  \  whieh  plactf  be  tdok 
by  assault  in  151 1.  But  proceeding  to  excommnnicfate 
Louis,  the  king  wisely  turned  his  own  wisirpons  against 
him,  by  calling  a  general  cocQtcil  at  l^isa :  at  Whioh 
the  nope  refusing  to  appear,  w«s  declared  to  be  soapend!- 
ed  from  the  holy  see  \  and  Looir,  in  his  tnmv  extom^ 
aftonicated  the  pope,  who  died  soon  after  in*  15^2.  Ho 
built  the  flimoos  chorch  of  St  Peter  at  Romtf,  aud  wHi 
a  patron  of  the  polite  aitt. 

Julius  Victa^  in  A^cfmt  Qtographj;  m  town  of  the 
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Nemetei  in  Gallia  Belgtcaj  sitnated  between  the  Tree  joHof  Vi. 
Xabernse  and  Noviomagus.    Now  Gemersheifh^  a  towh 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 
£.  Long.  15.  8.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

JuLWs  FoihutM    See  Pollux. 

lULUS,  a  son  of  Ascanios^  bom  in  Lftvininm.  In 
the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba^  ^neas  Sylvius, 
the  son  of  ^neas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him* 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest. 

luLus,  a  gemis  of  inscicU  of  the  otder  aptenr.  See 
Ektomologt  Indts, 

JULY,  the  seventh  month  oftheyeaf;  during 
which  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Leo.  The  Wbrd  is  de« 
rived  from  the  Latin  JitHus,  the  strrname  f]f  C.  Cte^ar 
the  dictator,  who  waS  born  in  it.  Matk  Antooy  first 
gave  thitf  month  the  name"  Juif^  #hidi  bc^fo^e  ilas  caFI- 
ed  Q^uintiUs'^  as  being  the  fifth  mdifth  of  the  ^evtt  in 
the  old  Roman  kalendar  established  by  RcArhtlos,  whieh 
began  in  the  Month  of  Marcftf.  For  the  nthh  rH^on, 
Aogust  was  called  Stttiiitf  and  ^temb^r,  October, 
November,  atfd  DeOentbter,  stiFi  ir^eain  the  nainltfe  of 
their  firtt  rank. . 

Qfta  seqtritm'^  ftttmtfo  Httha  mdM^ta.  Ovtt>.  Fast. 

Ob  the  t^h  d^  of  this  mon^  th^  dbg^dayH  afe 
eoraroftohly  sup/poaerf  tn  b'egiir^  wh«n,  stocbrdht^  to 
Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  the  sea  boils,  wintt  turns  souff>, 
dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  intteased  atrd  it^iHt^d;  %M  all 
animals  decline  afnd  hMigntsb. 

JutY'Fhwerif.'    See  DrAirtHtw,  B&rXirt  Inde:^. 

JUAf  l£0£,  a  tot^n  of  Normandy  in  Fraftcr,  and  in 
the^  tetritory  of  Cans',  with  a  celebrated  Be^iddief  ine 
a%bey.  It  is  seated  oH  tftO'  v^Ht  Seine,  iik>  £.  Lonrg. 
0.  5Jf.  N.  Lat  49#  25. 

JUNCI  LAFfDEl,  eh^  natnO^  gi^r^n  by  ofd  wiialMti  to 
«  species  of  coral,  of  the'  toholaria  kf  ad,  and  coWpus^d 
of  a  congeriea  of  small  tu^uies;  2M  l^iiiKsiJiRtA^ 
FttL»rti4f  HtoLO'GY  IrUh:t. 

JUNCTUICE,  a  joint  of  chttlng  of  b^  bdOMi. 
Ser  JoflNT. 

JiTKcttiWE,  \ti  Oi^dt^,  i«  a  pUtt*  of  cditipMitiy)ii 
pifrtfieutarly  recoiuhi^nd^ti  by  QoiMlhm,'  ami  d^Aot^ 
soeh'an  vtfentron  to*  thib' naeor6  of  thrvoWehi,  codllO- 
nMttfi  ands^lia1^te»,  in'theconn^tftSon  of  wbi^tr,  vfi^ 
itgai^  to  their  sonnd,  a«will  rOtfdbrtbdr  pi^imoeiaviob 
most  easy  and  pleaSanf,  and  best  protbbte  the  hafmooy 
of  the  sentence.  Tbtitf  the  coitKtioti  of  tw^o  vdt^ls', 
occasioning  a  hollow  and  obscure*  sotrhd;  and'  likef- 
wise  of  some  coifSOnMts,  r^dcrlng  it  harsh  and  rbbgh, 
ahoold  be'  avoided-:  nor  shouHl'  the  samo  syllable  be 
repeated  at  the  Wgikining  aMd  eod  of  wofda,  because 
the  souod'  becomes  bcfriby  harsh  aOd  onpleasaat.*'^ 
The  fdlk>whig  verse  in  Yii^tl'b  ^neid  ia  an  example 
of  jottctura. 

AfiM  fHrumfit  ctfno,  Trojaf  qutpfimm  <A  oris. 


J^NCUS,  the  RtTStt,  a^^ua' of  pktotto  belonging  to 
tho  hexandria  class';  and  in  the  natOtiif  method  raok^ 
iog'  tttider  the  5th  otdek*,  TripetaUdiem.  8e^  fioTAVt 
Ifvdea^. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  nMACh  of  the  yeif,  doring  which 
thcan)!  ettterr  the  si^'of  CaHtet.    The*  Wtf r«t  cornea 
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from  the  Latia  Junius^  ivbich  some  derive  i  Junone. 
jOvidy  in  the  6th  of  his  Fasti^  makes  the  goddess  say, 

'  Junius  i^MStrofiomtne  nomen  habeU 

Others  rather  derive  iX^junioribus^  this  being  for  joung 
people  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old  ones, 

Junius  estjuvtnutn  \  quifuit  ants  senum. 

In  this  month  is  the  srmmer  srlstice* 
.  JUNGERMANNIA,  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  na- 
tural order  of  algae,  and  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
class.     See  Botany  Index* 

JUNGIA,  a  genui  of  plants  belonging  to  the  synge- 
.nesia  class.     See  Botakt  Index, 

JUNIPERUS,  the  Juniper  Treej  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  class  ^  and  in  the  na- 
.tural  method  ranking  nnder  the  5xst  order,  Conifene. 
See  Botany  Index. 

JUNIUS,  Adrian,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  bom  at  Hoorn  in  Hol- 
land in  xjii.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  practised  physic  with  reputation  in  England,  where, 
among  other  works,  he  composed  a  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  6500  words;  an 
Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with 
King  Philip  of  Spain  \  and  Animadversa  ei  de  Coma 
Commentarhis^  which  is  the  most  applauded  of  all  his 
works.     He  died  in  1575- 

Junius,  Francis^  professor  of  divinity  at  Leydeo, 
was  born  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
studied  some  time  at  Lyons.  Bartholomew  Aneau, 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  in  that  city,  gaye  him 
excellent  instructions  with  regard  to  the  right  method 
of  studying.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  proof 
igainst  all  temptations  to  lewdness ;  but  a  libertine  ao 
far  overpowered  him  by  his  sophistry,  that  he  made 
bim  an  atheist :  however,  he  sooq  returned  to  his  first 
faith  ;  and,  averse  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  bad 
no  aversion  to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  less 
than  four  times.  .  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  Henry  IV.  f  and  at  last  was  invited  to  Ley  den  to 
be  professor  of  divinity  \  which  employment  he  dis- 
charged with  honour,  till  he  was  snatched  away  by  the 
plagae  in  160 2.  Lu  Pin  says,  he  was  a  learned  and 
judicious  critic*  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Em- 
manuel Tremellius,  a  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Bible.  He  also  published  Commentaries  on  a 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  \  and  many  other 
works,  all  in  Latin. 

Junius,  Francis  or  Francis  du  Jon^  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589.  He  at 
first  designed  to  devote  himself  to  a  military  life  \  but 
after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609,  he  applied  himself 
entirely  to  study.  He  came  to  England  in  1620,  and 
lived  30  years  in  the  earl  of  ArundePs  family.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  not  only  for  his  profound  erudition, 
but  also  for  the  purity  of  his  manners  \  and  was  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  study  of  the  northern  languages, 
that  being  informed  there  were  some  villages  in  Fries- 
land  where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Saxons  was  pre- 
served, he  went  and  lived  two  years  in  that  country. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1675  ;  and  after  spending 
a  year  at. Oxford,  retired  to  Windsor,  in  order  to  visit 
Yossius,  at  whose  bouse  he  died  in  1677.  The  univer* 
jityef  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  manascriptt, 


erected  a  very  handsome  monument  to  his  memory.  He    j^^ 
wrote,  I.  De  Pictura  Fipteri/;?!,  which  is  admired  by  all        | 
the  learned  \  the  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Rotterdam  JsMstlii 
in  1694.     He  pubfished  the  same  work  at  London  in 
English.     2.  An  explication  of  the  old  Gothic  manu- 
script, called  the  Silver  one,  because  the  four  Gospels 
are  there  written  in  silver  Gothic  letters  \  this  was  pab- 
lished  with  notes  by  Thomas  Mareschal  or  Marshal. 
3.  A  large  commentary  on  the  Harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels  by  Tatian,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.     4.  A 
Glossary  in  five  languages,   in  which  he  explains  the 
origin  of  the  Northern  languages  \  published  at  Oxford 
in  I745t  io  folio,  by  Mr  Edward  Lee. 

JUNK,  in  sea  language,  a  name  given  to  any  rem- 
nants or  pieces  of  old  cable,  which  is  usually  cut  into 
small  portions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  points,  matts, 
gaskets,  sennit,  &c. 

JUNO,  in  Pagan  worship,  was  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  goddess  of  kingdoms  and  riches  \  and 
also  styled  the  queen  of  heaven  :  she  presided  over  mar- 
riage and  childbirth,  and  was  represented  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  married  Jupiter  ^  but  was 
not  the  most  complaisant  wife :  for  according  to  Homer, 
.that  god  was  sometimes  obliged  to  make  use  of  all  his 
authority  to  keep  her  in  due  subjection  \  and  the  same 
author  observes,  that  on  her  entering  into  a  conspiracy 
against  biro,  he  punished  her  by  suspending  her  in  the 
air  with  two  anvils  fastened  to  her  feet,  and  golden 
manacles  on  her  hands,  while  all  the  other  deities  look- 
ed on  without  a  possibility  of  helping  her.  However, 
her  jealousy  made  her  frequently  find  opportunities  of 
interrupting  her  husband  in  the  course  of  his  amours  ; 
and  prompted  her  to  punish  with  unrelenting  fury  Ea- 
ropa,  Semele,  lo,  Latona,  and  the  rest  of  his  mistres- 
ses. Jupiter  himself  having  conceived  withoat  any 
commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  revenge,  conceived 
Vulcan  by  the  wind,  Mars  by  touching  a  flower  point- 
ed out  to  her  by  the  goddess  Flora,  and  Hebe  by  eating 
greedily  of  lettuces. 

Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  preserved  great  state : 
her  usual  attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldness,  Castor, 
Pollux,  and  14  nymphs ;  bnt  her  most  faithful  attend- 
ant was  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow.  Homer 
describes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precions  stones, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  wtfs 
drawn  by  horses  with  reins  of  gold.  But  she  is  more 
commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  repre- 
sented in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  seated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  sceptre  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top* 
This  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Some  mythologists  suppose  that  Juno  signifies  the 
air :  others,  that  she  was  the  Egyptian  Isis  \  who 
being  ^presented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  represented  as  so  many  distinct 
deities. 

JUNONALIA,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  Juno.  It  was  instituted  on  account  of 
certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  matrons.  In  the  solemnity  two  white  cows 
were  led  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  the  city 
through  the  gate  called  CarmentaHs^  and  two  images  of 
Juno,  made  of  cypress,  were  borne  in  procession.  Then 
marched  27  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  singing  a 
hymn  to  the  goddess }  thea  came  the  dccemvirif  crown- 
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■oaaUa  *^^  ^>ih  laurel,  in  vestmests  edg«d  with  purpllp,  Thi^ 
pompoos  company,  going  through  the  Fwis  Jvgariue^ 
bad  a  dance  in  the  great  field  of  Rome ;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  through  the  Fcrum  BoariUm  to  the 
temple  of  Jono,  where  the  victims  were  eacrificed  bj 
the  decemviri,  and  the  cypress  images  were  left  stand- 
:ing.  This  festival  is  not  mentioned  id  the  foHt  of 
Ovid,  but  is  fully  described  by  Livy,  lib.  vii.  dec  3. 
The  hymn  used  upon  the  occasion  was  composed  by 
Livios  the  poet. 

JUNTO,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a  select 
council  for  taking  cognizance  of  aBairs  of  great  conse- 
quence, which  require  secrecy. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  signifies  much  the  same 
with  convention,  assembly,  or  board,  among  us :  thus 
we  meet  with  the  junto  of  the  three  estates,  of  com- 
merce, of  tobacco,  &c.     See  Board,  &c. 

IVORY,  in  Natural  History^  &c.  a  hard,  solid,  and 
firm  substance,  of  a  whi<e  colour,  and  capable  of  a  very 
good  polish.  It  is  the  tusk  of  the  elephant ;  and  is 
hollow  from  the  base  to  a  certain  height,  the  cavity 
"being  filled  up  with  a  compact  medullary  substance, 
seeming  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  in  it.  It  is 
observed,  that  the  Ceylon  ivory,  and  that  of  the  island 
of  Acbem,  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing,,  as 
all  other  ivory  does  \  for  this  reason  the  teeth  of  these 
places  bear  a  larger  price  than  those  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 

Hardemne^  Softenings  and' Staining  of  Iroxr.  See 
Bones  and  Hohks. 

JUPITER,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 
The  theologists,  according  to  Cicero,  reckoned  up  three 
Jupiters  y  the  first  and  second  of  whom  were  bom  in 
Arcadia :  of  these  two,  the  one  sprang  from  Ather, 
the  other  from  Ccelos.     The  third  Jupiter  was  the  son 
of  Sftturn,  and  born  in  Crete,  where  thev  pretended 
to  show  his  sepulchre.     Cicero  in  other  places  speaks 
of  several  Jupiters  who  reigned  in  different  coontries. 
The  Jopiter,  by  whom  the  poets  and  divines  under- 
.  stand- the  supreme  god,  was  the  son  of  Saturn  king  of 
Crete.     He  would  have  been  devoured  by  his  father 
as  soon  as  born,  had  not  his  mother  Rhea  subsituted  a 
stone  instead  of  the  child,  which  Saturn  immediately 
swallowed.    Saturn  took  this  method  to  destroy  all  his 
male  children,  because  it  had  been  foretold  by  Coelus 
and  Terra,  that  one  of  his  sons  should  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom.     Jupiter,  being  thus  saved  from  his  fa- 
ther's jaws,  was  brought  up  by  the  Cnretes  in  a  den 
on  Mount  Ida.     Virgil  tells  us,  that  be  was  fed   by 
the  bees  ;  out  of  gratitude  for  which,  he  changed  them 
from  an  iron  to  a  golden  colour.     Some  say,  that  his 
nurses  wer^  Amalthsea  and  Melissa,  who  gave  htm 
goats  milk  and  honeys   and  others,  that  Amalthsea 
was  the  name  of  the  goat  which  nourished  htifti,  and 
which,  as  a  reward  for  her  great  services,  was  chan- 
ged into  a  constellation.     According  to  others,  he  was 
fed  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought  him  ambrosia  from 
Oceanuf }  and  by  an  eagle,  Who  carried  nectar  in  his 
beak  from  a  steep  rock :  for  which  he  rewarded  the 
former,  by  making  them  the  foretellers  of  winter  and 
summer ',  and  the  last  by  giving  him  immortality,  and 
making  him  his  thonderbearer.     When  grown  up,  he 
drove  his  father  out  of  heaven,  and  divided  the  em- 
pire of.  the  world  with  bis  brothers.    For  himself,  he 
had  heaven  and  earth.    NepCnne  had  the  sea  and  wa- 
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ters  J  and  Plato  bell.  The  Titans  undertook  to  des- 
troy  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done  bis  fether.  Hiese  Titans 
were  gianto,  the  aons  of  Titan  and  the  Earth.  They 
declared  war  against  Jupiter,  and  heaped  mountains 
upon  mountains,  in  order  to  sc«le  heaven :  but  their 
efforts  were  unsuccessful,  Jupiter  overthrew  them  with 
his  thunder,  and  shut  them  up  under  the  waters  and 
moantftinsy  from  which  they  were  not  able  to  get 
oot. 

Jopiter  had  several  wives :  the  first  of  whom,  named 
MeiiSf  he  is  said  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  child, 
by  which  he  himself  became  pregnant  ^  and  Minerva 
issued  out  of  his  bead,  completely  armed  and  fully 
grown.  His  second  was  Tbemisj  the  name  of  his 
third  is  not  known  ;  his  fourth  was  the  eelebrated  Ju- 
no, whom  he  deceived  under  the  form  of  a  cuckoo, 
which  to  shun  the  violence  of  a  storm  fled  for  shelter  to 
her  lap.  He  was  the  fiither  of  the  Muses  and  Graces ; 
and  had  a  prodigious,  nilmber  of  children  by  his  mis- 
tresses. He  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  satyr  to  en- 
joy Antiope  j  into  a  bull,  te  carry  off  Europa ;  into 
a  swan,  to  abuse  Leda  j  into  a  shower  of  gold,  to  cor- 
rupt Danae  j  and  into  several  other  forms  to  gratify 
his  passions.  He  had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and 
Apollo  by  Latona,  and  was  the  father  of  Mercury  and 
the  other  gods. 

The  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  supreme  God  ;  but  when  they  considered  this  one 
great  being  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  World, 
they  gave  him  as  many  different,  names :  and  hence 
proceeded  their  variety  of  nominal  gods.     When  he 
thundered  or  lightened,  they  called  him  Jupiter;  when 
he  calmed  the  sea,  Neptune;  when  he  guided  their 
councils,  Minerva ;  and  when  he  gave  them  strength 
in  battle.  Mars.     In  process  of  time  they  used  differ- 
ent representations  of  this  Jupiter,  &c  and  considered 
them,  vulgarly  at  least,  as  so  many  different  persons. 
They  afterward  regarded  each  of  them  in  different 
views :  e.  g.  The  Jupiter  that  showered  down  blessings 
was  called  the  Kind  Jupiter;  and  when  punishing,  the 
Terrible  Jupiter,    There  was  also  one  Jupiter  for  Eu- 
rope, and  another  for  Africa  \  and  in  Europe,  there 
was  one  great  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  friend  of 
the  Athenians,  and  another  who  was  the  special  pro- 
tector of  the  Romans  \  nay,  there  was  scarce  a  town 
or  hamlet  perhaps,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of 
its  own :    and   the  Jupiter  of  Terracina'  or  Jupiter 
Anzur,  represented  in  medals  as  young  and  beardless, 
with  rays  round  his  head,  more  resembled  Apollo  than 
the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.     In  this  way  Jupiter 
at  length  had  temples  and  different  characters  almost 
everywhere :  at  Carthage,  he  was  called  Ammon ;  in 
Egypt,  Serapis ;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jopiter  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  and  at  Rome  the  greatest  Ju- 
piter was  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  who  was  the  guar- 
dian and  benefactor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom  they 
called  the  ^*  best  and  greatest  Jupiter  j**  Jupiter  optitnus 
nuunmus.    The  figure  of  this  Jopiter  was  represented 
in  his  chief  iemple  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  *9B  sitting  on 
a  curnle  chair  ^  with  the  fnlmen  or  thunder,  or  rather 
lightning  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  tlie  other. 
This  fulmen  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artists  was  aU 
ways  adapted  to  the  character  under  which  they  were 
to  represent  Jupiter.    If  his  appearance  was  to  be 
mild  and  calm,  they  gave  him  the  comic  fulmen  or 
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4»ptter.   bundle  of  flame*  vreetfaed  doee  together,  held  down 
iQ  blf  bend :  Wben  ponisbiDg,  be  holds  op  tbe  aame 
/igDre,  witb  |wo  traqaverse  darte  of  lightoingy  some- 
tim^s  with  wiogfl  added  to  eaph  side  of  it,  to  denote 
its  swiftnetss )  tbif  was  called  by  the  poets  the  tbre»- 
forked  bolt  of  Jove :   and  wben  he  was  going  to  do 
some   exemplary  execiUion,   they  pat  in  bis  hand  a 
handful  of  flames,  all  let  loose  in  their  utmost  fury  j 
and  sometimes  filled  both  bis  bands^  witb  flames.     Tbe 
superiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifested  in  that 
air  of  majesty  which  the  ancient  artists  endeavoured  to 
express  in  his  countenance:  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  of  hair,  the  eyebrows,  and  tbe  beard. 
There  are  several  heads  of  tbe  mild  Jupiter  on  ancient 
seals  $  where  bis  face  bas  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  ease 
ill  it,  admirably  described  by  Virgil,  i£o.  i.  ver.  256. 
The  statues  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of 
black  marble,  as  those  of  the  former  were  of  white: 
the  one  sittiug  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  ;  tbe  other 
standing,  more  or  less  disturbed.     The  face  of  tbe  one 
in  pacific  and  serene  ^  of  the  other  angry  or  clouded. 
On  the  head  of  the  one  tbe  hair  is  regnlar  and  com- 
posed 'f  in  tbe  other  it  is  so  discomposed,  that  it  falls 
half  way  down  the  forehead.     The  face  of  tbe  Jnpiter 
Tonans  resembles  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter ;  he  is 
represented  on  gems  and  medals  as    holding  up    tbe 
Iriple  bolt  in  his  right  band,  and  standing  in  a  chariot 
which   seems  to  be  whirled   on   impetuously   by  four 
horses.'    Thus  be  is  also  described  by  the  poets.   Ovid, 
Deian.  Here.  v.  28. ;  Horace,  lib.  i.  od.  4.  v.  8.   Jupi- 
ter, as  the  intelligence  presiding  oyer  a  single  planet,  is 
represented  qybly  in  a  chariot  and  pair:  on  all  other  oc- 
casions, If  represented  in  a  chariot,  be  is  always  drawn 
by  four  horses.   Jupiter  is  well  knoi^rn  as  ihe  chief  rulee 
of  tbe  air,  whose  particular  proiunce  was  to  direct  tbe 
rains,  the  thunders^  and  the  lightnings.     As  tbe  dis- 
penser of  rain,  he  was  called  Jupiltr  P/uvius;  under 
which  character  he  is  exhibited  seated  in  the  clouds, 
balding  up.  bis  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  almosi 
ifl  a  straight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  stream  of 
hail  and  rain  from  bis   right   band    upon  the  earib  ; 
wbilsi  tbe  fulmea  is  held  down  in  bis  left.     Tbe  winga 
that  are  given  him  relate  to  his  character  of  presiding 
aT«r  the  air  :  bis  hair  and-  beard  in  ihe  Anlonine  pillar* 
are  all  spread  down  by  the  rain,  which  descends  in  a 
sjieet  from  bim,  and  falla  for  tbe.refreshment  of  theBq* 
man^  y  whilst  their  enemies  are  represented  as  struck 
f^'ith  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

Some  C9nsider  a  gneat  part  of  the  fiablo  of  Jupi^r  to. 
include  the  history  of  Noah  and  bis  three  sons ;  and 
that  Saturn  is  Noah,  who  saw  all  mankind  perish  in 
the  waters  of  tbe  deluge  ;  and  who,  in  some  sort,  swal- 
lowed them  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  tbe  ark. 
Jupiter  is  Ham  ^  Neptune,  Japbetb ;  and  Sbero,  Pinto. 
Tlie  Titans,  it  ia  thought,  represent  the  old  gianta, 
who  built  the  tower  of  Babelt,  aiid  whose  pridfs  and! 
presumption  God  had  eoa&unded,  by  changing  their 
language,  and  poucuig  out  tbe  spirit  of  discord  and 
division  among  tbem.  The  name  9^  Jupiter^  wJ^m 
Pater^  is  thought  to  be  derived*  from  Jeboisaji^  pro- 
nounced with  the  Latin  termination,  .^via  instead  of  Jo- 
va;  and  in  medals  we  meet  with  Jovis  in  the  nomiiia-. 
live,  a^  well  aa  obliqne  cases  :  for  example,  /imr  cf^is 
lar.  Avis  propugnatoTy  Jovis  siator.    To  tbe.  naaie  /o* 
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via  wap  addod  paier  i  ^^A  afterward^,  instead  of  "  Jo-  j^'n- 
vis  pater,*'  Jailer  waa  uud  by  abbrer iation.  Jn. 

The  qame  Jupitcp  waa  not  known  to  the  Hebrews 
till  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  the  kinga 
bis  siieceasors.    Antiocbus  £piphaaes  commanded  the 
idol  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  )  and  that  of  Jupiter  the  defender  of  stran- 
gers in  tbe  temple  on  Mount  Gerizin,  2,  Mace.  vi«  a. 
While  St  Peul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Ljstra,  they 
were  taken  for  gods,  because  they  cured  one  who  had 
heen  lanie  from  bis  birth,  and  that  by  an  ex|»V8eioD 
only }  St  Paul  was  taken  for  Mercury,  by  reason  of  hie 
eloquence;  and  St  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  (Acts  xiT.iz* 
I9t)f  on  af^count  probably  of  bis  good  mica. 

JuriTSa,  % ,  in  Astronomy^  one  of  the  superior  pb- 
nets,  remarkable  for  its  brightness  \  and  which  by  its 
proper  motion  seems  to  revolve  round  tbe  earth  in  abont 
twelve  year9»    See  Astronomy  Index* 

JURA,  one  of  tbe  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isla&da 
of  Scotland,  lying  opposite  to  Knapdale  in  Ar|;yleab»re, 
is  supposed  to  be  about  34  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
It  is  tbe  most  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides  \  and  is  com* 
poyed  chiefly  of  vast  mountains,  naked,  and  without  a 
possibility  of  cultivation.     Some  of  the  south  and  west^ 
ern  sides  only  are  improveable,  and  in  good  seasons  aa 
much  bear  and  oats  are  raised  as  will  maintain  the  in- 
habitants J  though  by  the  distillation,  as  Mr  Pennant 
supposes,  of  their  grain,  they  sometimes  want.     Bear 
producef  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  threefold.  Sloee  are 
the  only  fruits  of  the  island  ;  besides  tbe  berries  of  the 
mountain*asb,  from  which  an  acid  for  punch  is  obtained, 
and  a  kind  of  spirit  is  also  distilled.     Necessity  bath 
instructed  tbe  inhabitants  in  the  use  of  native  dyes. 
Thus  ^he  juice  of  the  topa  of  heath  > boiled  snppliea 
tbem  with  a  yellow ;  the  roiots  of  the  wluta  water  lily 
with  a  dark  brown  \   those  of  tbe  yi^Uow  water  iria 
with  a  black  7  and  i\ie gaiium  verum^  ru  of  theislandeit, 
witb  a  ve^y  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder.     Oa  the 
bills  is  some  pasture  for  cattle  v.  and  the  produce,  whep 
Mr  Pennant  visited  tbe  inland,  amounted  to  about  30Q 
or  400  bead  of  black  cattle»  sold  a^ anally  at  3I.  each  V 
in  1805,  the  number  of  black  Rattle  annually  export- 
ed amounted  to  500^  which  bring  at  an.  average  81. 
e«Qb  y  and  abput  >oqo  sheep^  wbioh  brifig  il.  each'^ 
but  goats  are  less  numerous  tbsR  formerly  :  about  roo 
horses  are  al&o  sold  annually.  Tbe  otlier  animals  of  Ju- 
ra are  about  lOQ  ^tags;;  thoogb  these  roost  formerly 
have  been  nuieh  more  numerous,  a*  tbe  originaJ  oamQ 
of  tbe^  islund  was  Deir-uy^  or  the  isft  9fdecf\  so  nail- 
ed by  the  Norwegiana  on  aocouat  of  the  abondanoe 
of  deer  foMiid   in  it.      Here  also  Mr  IVnnant  had 
some  obscure  account  of  a  worm,  that^  in  a  leas  pecni«> 
ciooa  degroe^  res^mblea  tlie  FuaiA  wArjmUs  of  Lin- 
nmus.     The j'f/taff,  a  little,  worm  of  oura^  small  at  » 
thread,  and  aqt  an  inob  in  length,,  ineinuates  itself  un- 
der the  sl^in,  cauaes  1^  redness  and  great  paio,  flies  swift* 
ly  &om  place  to  piace}  but  is  cured  by  a  poultice  o£ 
dieese  and  honey*     Of  the  mountains  of  Jura,  those, 
from  their  shape  called  the  pops^  are  the  most  remark* 
ahle^   There  are  only  three,  very  large  ones :  the  biggeaH 
called  Btiinn^an-oir^  ot  tbe  iiaoti0ftiiVio/'^<4. lies  farthest 
to  the  north  \  .the  second  is  called  Bt^nU'sbeuntay.  or  tha^ 
haUawcd  mwntain.i,  and  tbe  third,  BtfifUhthtiAuikna^  oa 
thai  rmuntain  ^the  swmit  is  the  )|»aJL  of  the  three*  Ms 
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Pennant  asoanded  tiie  firrt  with  grraat  labosr  awl  dif- 
ficttlty.  It  ifl  oompwed  of  vait  stones,  covered  with 
ifioia  near  tbe  base  \  bot  all  above  bare,  and  uncon*' 
nected  witb  «acb  other.  The  whole,  be  says,  seems  a 
cnim^  the  work  of  the  sons  of  Saturn.  The  grmndeor 
of  the  prospect  from  the  top  abundantly  made  amends 
for  the  fatigue  of  ascending  the  mountain.  Jitra  itself 
afforded  a  stupendoos  scene  of  rock,  varied  with  inou* 
mcrable  little  lakes.  From  the  west  side  of  the  hlU  ran 
a  narrow  stripe  of  rock  teiminating  in  the  sea,  and  caU 
M  tkc  slide  ofihn  oid  hag.  To  the  south  appeared  Hay 
extended  like  a  map  beneath  his  feet;  alid  beyond 
that  the  north  of  Ireland  \  to  the  east  two  other  islands, 
Cantfrc,  Arran,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  boonded  by 
Ayrshire ;  an  amazing  tract  of  moontains  to  the  north-- 
east as  far  as  Beniomond  \  Skarba  finished  the  northern 
view  \  and  over  the  western  ocean  were  scattered  Co* 
lonsay  and  Oransay,  MuH,  lona,  and  its  neighbouring 
Isles  \  and  still  fbrtlier,  the  long  extents  of  Tirey  suid 
Col,  just  apparent.  Tbe  other  papa  are  seen  very  di- 
stinctly, but  all  of  them  inferior  in  height*  Mr  Banks 
and  his  friends  mounted  that  to  the  south,  and  fonnd 
tbe  height  to  be  2559  feet ;  bot  this  is  far  ovei^top* 
]Md  by  Beinn-an-oir.  The  stones  of  this  mountain  are 
white,  a  few  red,  quartzy,  and  composed  of  sittall 
grains ;  but  some  are  brecciated^  or  filled  with  cryBtaii> 
line  kernels  of  an  amethystine  colour.  The  other  stonei 
of  the  island  are,  a  cinereoos  slate,  veined  with  red^ 
and  used  here  as  a  whetstone  \  a  micaceous  sandstone  ) 
and  between  tbe  smalt  isles  and  Arfin,  a  micaceous 
quartzy  rock-stone.  On  the  west  side  of  the  island  thero 
is  an  anahoring  place  called  Whitfarktn  ;  tawards  the 
north  end  is  a  bay  called  Da^lyaul;  and  on  the  same 
coast  is  formed  another  riding  place  for  vessels  among 
several  small  islands.  Between  tiie  north  end  of  Jom 
and  the  small  isle  of  Skarba,  there  is  a  famoos  whirl- 
pool*  called  Cory  Ehrtcan^  from  Breoan  eon  to  a  king 
of  Denmark,  who  perished  in  this  gulf.  His  body 
being  caat  ashore  on  the  north  side  of  Jura,  was  bnned 
in  a  cave^  and  his  graver  is  atill  diatiaguiahed  by  a 
tombstone  and  ahar.  in  this  vartsv,  wbiob  dxtead* 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  sea  begins  to  boil  and 
ftrraettt  with  the  tide  of  fleod|  imcf easing  gradmiily  to 
a  nnmber  of  whirlpools,  whichi  in  tbe  fbm  of  pyraiMds, 
spout  u^  the  warter,  wiith  a  ^eat  noise,  aa  high  as  tha 
mast  of  a  small  vessel,  agitated  inta  such  a  foam  as 
makea  the  sea  «ppoar  while  even  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues.  About  half-flood  the  violence  begins  to  do- 
creMOf  and  continues  to  do  sa  till  aboot  half  am  hour 
after  high  water :  then  it  bdils  aa  hefisre,  till  within 
an  hour  of  low  water,  when  the  smallest  fishing  boat 
nay  cross  it  without  danger. 

Jura  is  furnished  wkh  flwny  rivalets  and  ipringi  of 
exeeMeirt  water,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  healthy^  its 
aalnbrity  bekig  increased  by  the  high  situation^  perpe^ 
tuaNy  fanned  by  breezes.  It  is,  however,  bot  ill  peo^ 
pled  s  and  did  not  oontahi  abov«  700  or  %co  inhabi* 
tantt  al  tiia  timo  it  was  visited  by  vLt  Fewiant.  The 
number  in  1805  has  increased  to  i  lOO.  The  women  ara 
firsfKiic,  mk  vewy  dtoii  bear  twinn*  The  inhtthkants 
•live  to  •  gMaC  age,  and  are  Habta  to  few  disiaiiipera. 
Men  of  9»  can  work  \  andth^re  was  living  in  Pennant^ 
time  a  wimusa  of  80,  who  oooW  run  ianH  a  sheep. 
The  iababitanU  are  all  ProtesUnUi  but  addicted  to 


some  supepsthions.  The  parish  ia  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  in  Great  Britaia,  and  the  duty  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  troublesome :  it  consist  of  Jnra,  Oransay, 
Colonsay,  Skarba,  and  several  little  isles  divided  by 
narrow  and  dangerous  sounds;  forming  a  length  of 
not  less  than  60  miles  \  supplied  by  only  one  minister 
and  an  asaistant. 

I'he  very  old  clans  of  Jura  are  the  Macilwtys  and 
the  Macrainesi  but  it  svems  to  have  changed  masters 
more  than  once.  In  I549»  Donald  of  Canty  re,  Mac- 
guillayne  of  Doward,  Macguillayne  of  Kinlocbbny, 
and  Macduffie  of  Colonsay  were  the  proprietors;  Mac- 
lean of  Mull  had  also  a  shai^  in  1 586.  Mr  Campbell 
of  Jura,  and  Mr  Macneil  of  Colonsay,  are  now  (1807) 
the  only  proprietors  of  this  island ;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  belonga  to  the  former. 

JaRA  is  also  tlie  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  begin rting  in  tbe  canton  of  Zuritb^  ex- 
tending from  thence  along  the  Bhine  into  the  canton 
and  bishopric  of  Basle,  stretching  into  the  canton  ef  So- 
ieure  and  the  primsipality  of  Neochatel,  and  branching 
out  towards  the  Fays  de  Vaud  ;  separating  that  coon- 
try  from  Franche  Compte  and  Borgnod j,  and  continued 
beyond  the  Genevan  territories  as  far  as  the  Khone. 
Many  alevated  valleys  are  formed  by  different  parts  of 
this  chain  in  the  country  of  the  Fays  de  Vaud  ;  antong 
which  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  valley  df  the 
lake  of  Jooxi  on  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  chain  na- 
med Mont  Jmx.  It  contains  several  popnioos  villages, 
and .  is  beautifully  diversified  with  wood,  arable  land, 
and  pasture.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes  ;  (he  largest 
cf  whic^h  is  that  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This  has 
one  shore  of  a  high  rock  covered  with  wood ;  the  op- 
posite banks  forming  a  gentle  ascent,  fertile  and  well 
cultivated ;  behind  which  is  a  ridjp^e  covered  with  pine*, 
beech,  and  oak  Wood.  The  smaller  lake,  named  Brc" 
fieif  is  bordered  with  fine  oorri  fields  and  villages;  and 
the  stream  wliich  issute  fnmi  it  is  lost  in  a  gulf  nanwd 
EfiiontHdr,  or  the  Funnel^  where  the  people  have  placed 
eeveraLmiils.  The  valley  contains  aboot  3000  iaibabi- 
taitts,  remarkable  for  their  industry.  Some  are  Watch- 
makers ;  but  the  greateet  number  employ  themselves  ia 
poliifhiiig  crystals,  granites,  and  maroasites.  The  eenn- 
try  is  much  infested  with  bears  and  wolves.  In  ascend- 
ing to  this  place  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  of 
great  part  ef  tha  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  that  of  Neoehateli  which  from  that  high  point  of 
view  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level ;  though  M.  de  Lee 
fbevd  the  latter  to  be  159  feet  above  tbe  level  aitkt 
lake  of  Geneva. 

JvRA^  a  department  in  the  east  of  France.  It  takes 
its  name  from  Mount  Jora,  and  contains  2050  sqaare 
miles,  and  30O1OOO  inhabitants.  It  is  rather  hilly  ih 
generali  but  yields  core,  wine,  hemp,  maize,  and  has 
mineo  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  pii-coal.  Lons  le 
Saolnier  is  the  chief  town. 

JURATS,  JuRATi,  magistrates  in  the  nattnre  ef 
AlDEHMEK,  for  the  government  ef  several  eorpora- 
tionSb  Thoe  we  meet  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of 
Maidstone,  Rye,  Winchclsea.  &e«^-^ealeo  Jersey  has 
»  bMliff  and  twe>ve  jurats,  or  s^om  assistants,  to  go- 
veim  the  island. 

IVREA,  aa  ancient  and  strong  town  of  Italy,  ia 
Piedi9ont|  aad  capital  ef  Canav^t,  iritii  a  atreng  fen. 
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iTfva     a  bUfaopV  see,  tbe  title  of  ft  mftrqoisftte,  and  an  ancient 
B  .     castle.     It  is  subject  to  ihe  king  of  Bardioiay  and  teat- 
^1'^'!^'''  ed  on  the  river*  I>uria  between  two  hills,  in  £•  Long, 
7.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

JURIEU,  Peter,  an  eminent  French  Protestant 
divine,  called  irouically  by  the  Papists  the  GoUath  of 
tbe  Protestants,  was  bom  in  1637.  He  was  edocated 
in  England  nnder  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  do  Mou- 
lin, and  took  orders  in  tbe  English  church ;  but  re* 
turning  to  succeed  his  father  as  pastor  of  a  reformed 
conf^regation  at  Mer  in  the  diocese  of  Blois,  he « was 
made  professor  'of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation.  This  university  being 
taken  from  the  Protestants,  a  professorship  of  divinity 
was  founded  for  biro  at  Rotterdam  \  and  he  was  also 
appoin(ed  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  same 
town.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full 
acope  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied, 
himself  to  study  the  book  of  Revelation^  of  which  he 
fancied  he  had  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  discovered  the 
true  meaning ;  a  notion  that  led  him  to  many  enthusi« 
astical  conjectures.  He  was  moreover  so  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends  for  opposing  his  vi- 
sionary opinions,  which  produced  violent  disputes  be- 
tween him  and  Messrs  Bayle  and  de  Beauval.  He  died 
in  1 71 3  ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  esteemed  works 
behind  him. 

JURIN,  Dr  James,  a  distinguished  person,  who  cul- 
tivated medicine  and  mathematics  with  -equal  success. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  as 
well  as  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  there. 
He  had  great  disputes  with  Michelotti  upon  the  mo- 
ment of  running  waters,  with  Robins  upon  distinct  vi- 
sion, and  with  the  partizans  of  LeibnitK  upon  moving 
bodies.  A  treatise  of  his  '*  npon  Vision'*  is  printed  in 
Smith's  '*  Optics/'     He  died  in  1750. 

JURISCONSULTUS  {ICtus),  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  person  learned  in  the  law  \'  a.  master  of  tbe  Ro* 
man  jurisprudence  \  who  was  consulted  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  and  customs,  and  on  the  diffi^ 
cnlt  points  in  law  suits.  The  fifteen  books  of  the  Di* 
geats  were  compiled  wholly  from  the  answers  or  re* 
ports  of  the  ancient  jurisconsulti.  Tribonianns,  in 
destroying  the  2000  volumes  from  whence  the  Code 
and  Digest  were  taken,  .has  deprived  the  public  of  a 
world  of  things  which  would  bavo  given  them  light 
into  the  ancient  office  of  the  jurisconsolti.  We  should 
scarcely  .have  known  any  thing  beyond  Iheir  bare 
names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century,  taken  care  to  preserve  some  circumstances  of 
their  office. 

The  Roman  jurisconsulti  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
with  oar  chamber  counsellors,  who  arrived  at  tbe  bo« 
aour  of  being  consulted  through  age  and  experience, 
but  never  pleaded  at  tbe  bar.  Their  pleading  advo- 
eates  or  lawyers  never  became  jorisconsolti.    See  Ad- 

VOCATX. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advooatl  ha4 
by  mdcb  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being 
^  in  the  ready  way  to  attain  tbe  highest  preferments. 
They  then  despised  the  jurisconsulti,  calling  them  in 
derisionybriMfiAirti  and  kgulei^  as  having  invented  cer- 
tain forms  and  monosyllables,  in  order  to  give  tbeir 
nn«weos  the  gcealer  appearance  of  gravity  and  mjtterjr. 


Bat  in  proeess  of  time  tbey  became  so  much  esteemed,  Jkh^coi. 
that  they  were  called  pmdentes  and  sapieates^  and  tbe  mUm 
emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice. 
Augustus  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the 
empire }  so  that  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  tbe 
petty  councils  of  private  personSd— -Bern.  Rotilins  liaa 
written  the  lives  of  the  most  famous  jurisconsulti  who 
have  lived  within  these  2000  years. 

JURISDICTION,  a  power  or  authority  which  a 
man  has  to  do  justice  in  cases  of  complaint  made  before 
him.  There  are  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction,  the  one  cc- 
ciesiasttcalf  the  other  secular^ 

Seeuiar  JvEiSDicTiOK  belongs  to  the  king  and  his 
justices  or  delegates.  The  courU  and  judges  at  West- 
minster have  jurisdiction  all  over  England,  apd  are  not 
lestrained  to  any  county  or  place }  but  all  other  courts 
are  confined  to  tbeir  particular  jurisdiction,  which  if 
they  exceed,  whatever  they  do  is  erroneoos.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  inferior  jurisdictions  ;  the  first  is  tenerc 
pUtcita^  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  sue  cither 
there  or  in  the  king's  courts.  Another  is  the  conu- 
sance of  pleas,  where  a  right  is  invested  in  the  lord  of 
the  franchise  to  hold  pleas :  and  he  is  the  only  person 
that  can  take  advantage  of  it,  by  claiming  bis  fran- 
chise. The  third  sort  is  an  exempt  jurisdiction,  as 
where  the  king  grants  to  some  city,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants shall  be  sued  within  their  dty,  and  not  elsewhere ; 
though  there  is  no  jurisdiction  that  can  withstand  a  ctr^ 
tiorari  to  the  superior  courts. 

Eecksiasttcai  JuRiiDiCTiON  belongs  to  bishops  and 
their  deputies. 

Bishops,  &c.  have  two  kinds  of  jurisdiction  \  the  one 
tniernaif  which  is  exercised  over  the  conscience  in 
things  purely  spiritual ;  and  thi»  they  are  supposed  to 
hold  immediately  of  God. 

The  other  is  cantentunu^  which  is  a  privilege  some 
princes  have  given  them  ^of  terminating  disputes  be- 
tween ecclestasties  and  laymen. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  science  of  what  is  jnst  or 
unjust  \  or  the  knowledge  r«f  laws,  rights,  customs,  sta- 
tutes, &c.  necessary  for  tbe  administration  of  justice. 
See  Law. 

JUROR,  JuRATOR,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  one  of  those 
twenty-four  or  twelve  men  who  are  sworn  to  deliver 
truth  npon  such  evidence  as  shall  be  given  them  toocb- 
ing  any  matter  in  question.  The  punishment  of  petty 
jurors  attainted  of  giving  a  verdict  contrary  to  evi- 
dence, willingly,  is  very  severe. 

JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men  sworn  to  inquire 
into  and  try  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to  declare  tbe  truth 
upon  such  evidence  as  shall  appear  before  them. 

Juries  are,  in  these  kingdoms,  the  supreme  judges 
in  all  courts  and  in  all  causes  in  which  either  the  life, 
property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned  :  this 
is  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  every  Briton,  and  one 
of  the  nnost  glorious  advantages  of  onr  constitution ;  for 
as  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meanest  subject 
is  as  safe  and  as  free  as  the  greatest.  See  the  article 
Trial. 

Jury  Most f  whatever  is  set  op  in  room  of  a  mast 
'  that  has  been  lost  in  a  storm  or  an  engagement,  and  to 
which  a  lesser  yard,  ropes,  and  sails,  are  affixed. 
JUS  coRONJK.    See  iCuiKO/t^Ar  R%Aij  and  Sue- 
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Ju$  DeUberandif  in  Stttts  Law^  that  right  which  an 
heir  hM  by  law  of  iSeliberating  for  a  certain  time 
whether  he  will  represent  his  predecessor. 

JusDevolutum^  in  Scots  Law^  the  right  of  the  church, 
of  presenting  a  minister  to  a  vacant  parish,  in  case  the 
patron  shall  neglect  to  use  that  right  within  the  tiqae 
limited  by  law. 

Jus  Mariti^  in  Scots  Law^  the  right  the  husband  ac- 
quires to  his  wife^s  moveable  estate,  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage. 

Jus  Rtticta,  in  Scots  Law^  the  right  the  wife  has  in 
the  goods  ia  communion,  in  case  of  the  previous  decease 
of  the  husband. 

Jus  PrcventioniSf  in  Scots  LaWj  the  preferable  right 
of  jurisdiction  acquired  by  a  court,  in  any  cause  to 
which  other  courts  are  eqiitlly  competent,  by  having 
exercised  the  first  act  of  jurisdiction. 

Jus  Civile^  amongst  the  Romans,  signified  no  mora 
than  the  interpretation  given  by  the  learned,  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  though  the  phrase  now  ex* 
tends  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  laws* 

Jus  Ctvitatis^  signifies  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  entitled  those  persons  who  had  obtained  it  to 
most  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens— >yet  it  differs 
from  Jus  Q,uiritvm^  whrch  extends  to  aii  the  advan- 
tages which  a  free  native  of  Rome  was  entitled  to-*- 
the  difference  is  much  the  same  as  betwixt  denization 
aud  naturalization  with  us. 

Jus  Honorarium^  was  a  name  given  to  those  Roman 
laws  which  were  made  up  of  edicts  of  the  supreme  ma* 
gistratesy  particularly  the  prators. 

Jus  Imaginis^  was  the  right  of  using  pictures  and 
statues  amongst  the  Romans,  and  bad  some  resemblance 
to  the  right  of  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  amongst  us. 
This  honour  was  allowed  to  none  but  those  whose  an- 
cestors or  themselves  bad  borne  some  curuie  office^  that 
is,  had  been  Curuie  JEdiie,  Censor^  Prator^  or  Coniu/. 

The  use  of  statues,  8c c.  which  the  Jus  Imaginis 
save,  was  the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  processions, 
lie.    See  Image. 

Jus  Paptridnum^  was  the  laws  of  Romulns,  Numa, 
and  other  kings  of  Rome,  collected  into  a  body  bv  Sex* 
tus  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud  ;  which  accounts  for  the  name. 

Jus  Trium  Liberorum^  was  a  privilege  granted  to 
such  persons  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  had  three  children, 
by  which  they  were  exempted  from  all  troublesome 
offices.  The  same  exemption  was  granted  to  any  per- 
son who  lived  in  other  parti  of  Italy,  having  four 
children  ^  and  those  that  lived  in  the  provinces,  pro- 
vided they  had  five  (or  as  some  say  seven)  children, 
vrere  entitled  to  the  same  immunities.  This  was  good 
policy,  and  tended  to  the  population  of  the-  empire. 
For  a  further  account  of  these  privileges,  see  Chil- 

DRKK. 

JUSSICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class  \  and  in  the  natural  method-  ranking 
under  the  17th  order,  Caiycanthemee*  See  Botany 
Index. 

JUST,  a  sportive  kind  of  combat  on  horseback,  man 
against  man,  armed  with  lances.  The  word  is  hj 
some  derived  from  the  Trtnch  jauste^  of  the  LalinytMrto, 
because  the  combatants  fought  near  one  another.  Sal- 
masius  derives  it  from  the  modem  Greek  wwstra^  or 
9tker  tOm-^i  which  is  aaed  in  this  stase  by  Nicepbo- 


ru3  Gregoriuf.  Otfaere  derive  it  from  Jiwto,  which  in 
the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  used  for  this 
exercise,  by  reason  it  was  supposed  a  more  just  and 
equal  combat  than  the  tournament. 

The  difference  between  justs  and  tournaments  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  Utter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the 
former  is  only  a  species.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  sports  and  engagements  made  out 
of  gallantry  and  diversions:  Justs  were  those  particu- 
lar combats  where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  with  lance  and  sword.  Add,  that  the 
tournament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  number  of 
cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body  :  The  just  was  a  single 
combat  of  one  man  against  another.^-Though  the  justa 
were  usually  made  in  tournaments  after  a  general  ren-. 
counter  of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  sometimes 
singly,  and  independent  of  any  tournament*  See  Tour- 
nament. 

He  who  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  a  just,  forfeit- 
ad  his  helm  or  casque  unless  he  had  forfeited  before  at 
e  tournament* 

JUSTICE,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  one  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  which  gives  every  person  his  due. 

Civilians  distinguish  justice  into  two  kinds:  cammu^ 
nicative  and  distributive*  The  former  establishes  fair 
dealing  in  the  mutual  commerce  between  man  and 
man  \  and  includes  sincerity  in  our  discourse,  and  iar 
tegrity  in  our  dealings.  The  effect  of  sincerity  is  mu- 
tual confidence,  so  necessary  among  the  members  of 
the  same  community  j  and  this  mutual  confidence  is 
sustained  and  preserved  by  the  integrity  of  our  condoct. 

Distributive  justice  is.  that  by  which  the  differencea 
of  mankind  are  decided,  according  to  the  rules  of  equi- 
ty. The  former  is  the  justice  ofprivate  individuals  ; 
the  latter  of  princes  and  magistrates. 

Fidelity  and  troth  are  the  foaodation  of  justice.  As 
to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  oor  ability  is  the  glory 
of  man. 

The  following  examples  of  this  virtae  are  extraoted' 
from  various  authors. 

I.  Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristidea,  that  far 
which  he  was  most  renowned  w«8  justice  \  because  thia 
virtue  is  of  most  general  use,  its.  benefits  extending  to 
a  greater  number  of  persons,  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  soul,  of  every  poblio  office  and 
employment.  Hence  it  was  that  Ajristidcs,  though  in 
low  circumstances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  obtained 
the  glorious  surname  of  the  Justi  a  title,  aaya  Plo- 
tarcb,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  :  but  of  which , 
princes  are  seldom  ambitions,  because  generally  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty  and  exeeUency.  They  choose  ra- 
ther to  be  called  the  conquerors  of  cities  and  the  thiw- 
derbolts  of  war,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of  pomp- 
ous titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  violeneo 
and  slaughter,  to  the  solid  glory  of  those  expressive  of 
goodness  and  virtue.  How  much  Ariatades  deserved. 
the  title  given  him,  will  appear  in  the  following  in- 
stances; though  it  ought  to  be  observed^  thai  he  ac- 
quired it  not  by  one  or  two  partieolar  actions,  but  hj 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct. 

Themistocles  having  conceived  the  deaiga  of  sop- 
planting  the  LacedsBmonians,  and  of  taking  the  go- 
vernment of  Greece  oot  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  pat 
it  into  those  of  the  Atheniaos,  kept  hia  eye  and  hji. 
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tfaoQgbts  contioaft]i|r  fixed  apoa  that  great  project  ^ 
"'and  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  tcrapoloot  in  the  choice 
of  his  measures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  acoom* 
piishing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view  he  looked  opoa  as 
just  and  lawfaU 

On  a  certain  day  then  be  declared  in  a  full  assembly 
of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  design  to 
propose;  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people,  because  its  success  required  it  should  he  carried 
en  with  the  greatest  secrecy :  he  therefore  desired  they 
would  appoint  a  person  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himself  upon  the  matter  in  question.  Aristides  was 
vnanimously  fixed  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  who 
referred  themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair ; 
so  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and 
prudence«  Themistocles,  therefore^  having  taken  him 
aside,  told  him  that  the  design  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian 
states,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port ;  and  by 
this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  mistress  of 
all  Greece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned  to  the  assem^ 
bly,  and  only  declared  to  them  that  indeed  nothing 
'  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
Tbemistocles^s  project,  but  that  at  the  same  time  no- 
thing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unjust.  All  the 
people  unanimously  ordained  that  Themistocles  should 
entirely  desist  from  his  prospect. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  history  a  fact  nsore  wor- 
thy of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of 
philosophers  (to  whom  it  costs  nothing  to  cftt4blisb  fine 
maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  morality  in  the  school) 
who  determine  on  this  occasion  that  the  consideratios 
of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  pre- 
ference to  what  is  honest  and  just ;  bnt  the  whole  peo- 
ple who  are  highly  interested  in  the  proposal  made  to 
them,  that  are  convinced  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  who,  however,  re- 
ject it  with  unanimous  consent,  and  without  a  me- 
mentos hesitation ;  and  for  this  only  reason,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  justice.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the 
other  band,  was  the  design  which  Themistocles  pro- 
posed to  themi  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian 
confederates  at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  solely  to  aggran- 
4lixe  the  power  of  the  Athenians  1  Had  he  a  hundred 
times  the  merit  ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action 
would  be  sufficient  to  sully  alibis  glory*,  for  it  is  the 
heart,  that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  which  con- 
stitutes and  distinguishes  trne  merit. 

2.  The  government  of  Greece  having  passed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  proper  under 
'this  new  government  to  lodge  in  the  isle  of  Delos 
the  common  treasure  of  Greece-,  to  fix  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  .public  money;  and  to  lay 
aoch  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  re- 
Venue  of  each  city  and,  state,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
pences  being  equally  borne  bv  the  several  individuals 
who  composed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might 
have  reason  to  murmur.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
person  of  so  honest  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  dis- 
cbarge faithfully  an  employment  of  so  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  kind,  the  doc  administration  of  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare.  AH  the  allies 
cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides  *,  accordingly  they  invested 
him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax 
oil  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on  bis  wisdom  and 
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justiee.  The  citttens  had  no  cause  to  repeat  tflelr 
choice.  He  presided  over  the  treasury  with  tbe  fitleli-* 
ty  and  disinterestedness  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  aa 
a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  an- 
other's possessions,  with  the  care  and  activity  of  a  fa- 
ther of  a  family  in  the  management  of  hh  own  estate, 
and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  person  who 
considers  the  public  money  as  sacred.  In  fine,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary, 
viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  be 
who  ebcapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point. 
Such  is  tbe  glorious  character  which  Seneca  givea  of  a 
person  charged  with  an  employment  of  almost  tbe  same 
kind,  and  tbe  noblest  e^logium  that  can  be  given  to 
aoch  as  administer  pui)lic  revenues.  It  is  the  exact 
picture  of  Aristides.  He  discovered  so  much  probity 
and  wisdom  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  no  man 
complained ;  and  those  times  wer^  considered  ever  af- 
ter as  the  golden  «)ge;  that  is,  the  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  virtue  and 
happiness. 

While  he  was  treasurer-general  of  the  republic,  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predecessors  in  that  office  had 
cheated  the  state  of  vast  sums  of  money,  and  among 
the  rest  Themistocles  in  particular ;  for  this  great  oMin 
with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on  that  head  ; 
for  which  reason,  when  Aristides  came  to  pass  his  ac- 
count, Themistocles  raised  %   mighty  faction    against 
him,   accused   him   of  having  embezzled   the   public 
treasure,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  him  condemned 
and  fined.     But   the   principal   inhabitants,   and    tbe 
most  virtuous  part  of  tbe  citizens,  rising  up  against  so 
unjust  a  sentence,  not  only  the  judgement  was  reversed 
and  the  fine  remitted,  but  be  was   elected   treasurer 
again  for  tbe  year  ensuing.     He  then  seemed  to  repent 
of  his  former  administration :  and  by  showing  himself 
more  tractable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found 
out  the  secret  of  pleasing  all  that  plundered  the  com- 
monwealth; for  as  he  neither  reproved  tbem  nor  nar- 
rowly inspected  their  accounts,  all  these    plonderera, 
growA  fat  with  spoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Aristi- 
des to  tbe  skies.    It  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  as 
we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himself  in  a  post  of  that 
nature,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  tp  invite  a  man  to  it 
by  tbe  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in   his 
way ;  especially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for 
their  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing  the 
public,   and  would  have   been  ready  to  conceal   the 
frauds  of  the  treasurer  their  -master,    upon    condi- 
tion be  did  tbem  tbe  same  favour.     These  very  offi- 
cers now  made  interest  with  tbe  people  to  have  him 
continued  a  third  year  in  Che  same  employment :  but 
when  the  time  of  etection  was  come,  just  aa  tliey  weie 
on  the  point  of  electing  Aristidea  unanimously,   he 
rose  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athenian  people : 
**  What  (says  be),  when  I  managed  your  treasure  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an   honest  man  is  ca- 
pable of,  I  met  with  the  most  cruel  treatment,  and  the 
most  mortifying  returns ;  and  now  that  I  have  aban- 
,doned  it  to  the  mercy  of  these  robbers  of  the  repub- 
'  lie,  I  am  an  admirable  man  and  tbe  best  of  citizens !  I 
,  cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  ans  more  ashamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  tba<i  I  was  of  tbe 
condemnation  you  passed  against  me  th^  time  tweWe- 
aoaths ,  and  with  ffki  I  £uoid  that  it  is  moit.  gloriooa 
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with  ■«  to  be  eonplaUant  to  knaves  tliao  to  lATe  the 
treasorce  of  the  repubiio.**  By  this  declaratioD  be  si* 
lencec^  tbe  pobUc  planilerers  aod  gaiDed  the  eateem  of 
all  good  men. 

3.  In  the  Universal  Hutory  we  meet  with  the  fol* 
lowing  remarkable  instance  of  a  Bcmpalous  re/^ard  to 
joKtice  in  a  Penian  king  named  Noqsohirvan*  Hailing 
been  eot  a  hanttng,  and  desirooa  of  eating  some  of  tbe 
venison  in  tbe  field,  several  of  bis  attendants  went  to  a 
neigbbooriog  village  and  took  away  a  qoaotitj  of  salt 
to  seasoD  it.  The  king  suspecting  bow  they  had  acted, 
ordered  that  they  should  immediately  go  and  pay  for 
it.  TImb  taming  to  his  attendants,  he  said,  '*  lliia  ia 
a  small  matter  in  itself,  bat  a  great  one  as  it  regards  me  ; 
for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  just,  because  he  is  an  exam- 
pie  to  his  subjects  j  and  if  be  swerves  in  trifles,  they 
will  become  dissdate.  If  i  cannot  make  all  my  people 
just  la  the  smallest  things,  I  can  at  least  show  tbem  it  is 
possible  to  be  sok^* 

These  eiamples  to  wUeb  many  more  might  be 
added,  are  highly  pleasing  to  a  sagacious  and  virtooof 
mind }  but  tbe  sensual  and  bmtal  part  of  raaakindl, 
who  regard  only  tbe  present  moment,  who  see  bo  ob* 
jeots  bot  these  wbicb  fall  under  the  cogoimance  of  the 
corporeab  eye,  and  estimate  the  mertC  of  every  action 
by  the  gain  which  it  produces,  have  always  considered 
justice  and  atility  as  independent  of  each  ether.  They 
put  utility  in  the  balance  against  boaesty  every  day  ; 
and  never  fail  to  iBcKae  tbe  beam  in  (aVeur  of  tbe  m- 
if  tbe  supposed  a4vaBlage  is  tliougbt  to  be  cob* 
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atdsraMe.  They  have  no  regard  to  justioo  bet  as  they 
reckott  to  gaki  by  it,  or  at  least  net  to  Ywt  j  and  are 
altiays  ready  to  desert  it  wbep  it  exposes  them  to  any 
danger  or  tbreaten!i  them  with  any  loss.  From  this 
dtsposttbn  of  mind  proceeds  that  avidity  of  wealth 
and  thai  liabitna(  fraud  which  perpetually  embroil  cU 
vU  society :  from  this  fatal  soarce  ariies  that  deloge  of 
i«i^atty  which  has  overflowed  the  world ;  from  this 
prsference  of  interest  to  honesty  proceed  every  unjust 
litigation  aod  every  act  of  violence*  And  yet  Botbing 
is  more  certaiw  than  that  *'  Whatever  is  unjust  mast, 
upon  the  whole,  be  dtsadvantageoua  '/*  which  might 
be  proved  thus : 

Nothing  is  advantageoas  or  aseftil  but  that  wbieh 
has  a  tendency-  to  render  as  boppy  r  the  bigiiest  advon*- 
lage,  or  absolute  utility,  is  complete  happiness  j  and 
lo  thia  happiness,  whatever  is  advantageous  or  useful 
is  relative  as  to  an  uitimafte  end  $  and  nothiog  that  is 
not  thus  relative  to  happiness  can  properly  be  said   to 
be  advantageous  or  useful.   But  whatever  is  unjust,  is  so 
far  from  tending  to  promote^  that  it  destroys  our  hap- 
piness; for  whatever  is  unjust  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will  r  bot  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should  become  hep- 
py  by  resisting  that  will ;  because  of  this  will  otir  hap- 
piness is  the  immediate  object.     God  is  not  a  tyraot, 
proud  of  oneontroulable  power^  who  imposes  capricious 
laws  only  as  tests  of  our  obedience,  and  to  make  as 
ibel  the  weight  of  his  yoke  v  all  his  precepta  are  lessons 
which  teaeb  us  hew  to  be  happy    Bbtf  it  is  the*  will 
of  God  that  we  should  be  just ;  from  whence  it  ft>l'^ 
lows,  that  no  true- happiness  can  be  acquired  by  these 
who  are  onjost.     An  action,  therefbre,  which  is  con« 
trary  ta  the  will  of  (>od,   most  be  inconsistent  witb 
our  true  interesl^^  and  consequently,  so  hr  from  being 
■sefal  09  expedient^  it  must  inevitably  produce,  roio 


and  misery.  Injostiee  sometimes  meets  with  tbe  po-  jutlee. 
nisbroent  it  deserves  in  this  world )  but  if  it  should 
escape  here,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  for  ever 
escape.  It  proves,  oa  tbe  contrary,  that  there  is  ano- 
ther  world  in  which  tbe  fates  of  mankind  will  be  im- 
partially decided* 

Bat  to  prevent  tbe  dreadful  confusion  which  tbe 
mistaken  notion  of  interest  had  iotrodueed  among  man- 
kind, it  became  necessary  to  b»ve  recoorse  to  the  in- 
nate principles  of  justice  ;  to  suspend  tbe  balance  and 
displav  the  sword,  for  tbe  determination  of  differencea 
and  tbe  punishment  of  guilt.  This  is  the  reason  and 
origin  of  distributive  justice,  which  became  the  neces- 
sary appendage  of  sovereignty*  Accordingly,  in  an- 
cient times,  princes  administered  justice  in  person  and 
withont  delay  ;  but  at  length  being  embarrassed  and 
oppressed  by  tbe  mttltiplicity  of  business  which  in- 
creased with  their  dominions,  or  diverted  from  tbeif 
attention  to  civil  government  by  the  command  of  ar- 
mies, Oertain  laws  were  established  with  great  solemnity 
to  adjust  and  detennine  the  diflferences  wbicb  might  arise 
among  the  mcmbera  of  tbe  same  community,  and  to  n- 
presa  the  insolence  of  those  who  dared  to  violate  the  po^ 
blio  peace,  by  possessing  tbem  with  tke  drea^  either  of 
corporeal  punishment  or  infamy*  The  execution  of 
these  laws  was  pat  into  the  bands  of  sobordiaate  jndgee* 
These  delegates  of  tbe  soveret^  power  were  called  aw* 
gistrates  ;  and  these  are  tbe  persons  by  whom  joatieeb 
at  thia  time  administered,  exeept  ia  particular  cases^  ia 
wbkh  the  sorvereign  hinuelf  interferes*  Bot  by  wfaon^ 
soever  this  kind  of  justice  ia  adoMDastered^it  ongbl  ta 
be  done  speedily,  impartially,  and  wilbaat  expeace  ta 
the  parties. 

4*  Arisddes  being  judge  betwera  two  private  per- 
sons, one  of  tbem  declared,  that  hie  adversary  bad 
greatly  iujwred  Aristidbs.  **  Relate  rather,  good  friead 
(said  he,  interrupting  him),  what  arrong  be  bath  doae 
•  thee  'j  for  it  is  thy  cause,  not  mine,  ibat  I  now  ait. 
judge  oL'^-^Agaia:  Being  desired  by  Sinmnidea,  a 
poet  of  Cbios,  who  bad  a  caose  to  try  before  him,  tn 
stretch  a  point  in  his  favour,  he  replied,  '*  As  yoo 
would  not  be  a  good  poet  if  your  lines  raa  contrary  to  * 
the  just  Bieasiues  and  sulea  of  year  art  ^  so  I  should 
nebher  be  a  good  ju^ge  nor  an  honest  man  if  I  decided 
aoglit  in  appeeitiDn  lo  law  and  justice." 

5*.  Artnbaraaacs,  aa  officer  of  Axtaxerxes  kiag  of 
Persia,  begged  hie  majesty  to  confer  a  favour  upon  bim> 
wbicb  if  complied  witb  would  be  an  act  of  injintice* 
The  king  being  infbrmedT  tbac  the  premise  of  a  coa- 
siderable  son  of  money  waa  the  only  motive  that  in- 
duced the  eflh^er  to  make  so  unreasonable  a  request, 
ordered  his  treasurer  to  gi^  bim  thirty  thousand  da- 
riuses^  being  a  piiesent  of  equal  value  witb  that  which- 
he  was  tO'  have  received;  Giving  him  the  order  for 
tbe  money,  **  Here,  take  (says  the  king)  this  token 
of  my  fi  jendsbip  for  you  :  a  gift  of  this  nature  cannot 
make  me  poor^  but  complying  witb  your  request 
would  make  me  poor  indeed,  for  it  would  nmke  me  un- 
just."* 

6..  Gambyses  king  of  Peiaia  was  remarkable  for 
tbe  severity  of  bis  government  and  bis  inexorable  re- 
gard to  justice.  The  prince  had  a  particular  favoorite 
whom  he  made  a  jodge  ;  and  thb  judge  reckoned  bim* 
self  so  secure  in  tto  credit  he  had  with  his  awster,  that 
wilbbsit  any  mono  ado  caoaca  wcm  bongbt  and  sold  i» 
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aaiitee.    tin  «6art8  of  jodicature  ss  openlj  jm  provUions  10  tiie 

V    '■'  mmrkeL     But  when  Cambyses  wms  informed  of  Ibeae 

proceedingBy  eormged  to  find  bit  frieodsbip  so  ongrate- 

ioUy  abosed,  the  bonour  of  bis  i^eronoent  prostituted, 

.and  the  liberty  and  property  of  his  subjects  sacrificed  to 

the  aya«  ice  of  his  wretched  minion,  he  ordered  him  to 

•be  seized  and  publickly  degraded  j  after  which  be  corn- 

manded  bis  skin  to  be  stripped  oyer  his  ears,  and  the 

seat  of  jodgment  to  be  coyered  with  it  as  a  warning  to 

others.     At  the  same  time,  to  convince  the  world  that 

this  severity  proceeded  only  from  the  love  of  justice,  he 

permitted  the  son  to  sacceed  his  father  in  the  bonouis 

and  ofEce  of  prime  minister* 

7.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  sumamed  the 
Boidy  reigned  over  spacious  dominions,  now  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many  fa- 
vours and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rynsault,    a  Ger- 
.man,  who  had  served  him  in  his  wars  against  the  in- 
sults of  his  neighbours.     The  prince  himself  was   a 
person  of  singular  humanity  and  justice ;  and   being 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Rynsault,  upon  the  decease  of 
the  governor  of  the  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  him  that 
command.    He  was  not  long  seated  in   that  govern- 
ment before  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  wonun 
of  exquisite    beauty^    the  wife  of   Paul  Danvelt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  city    under   his   protection 
and  government.     Rynsault  was    a  man  of  a  warm 
•constitution,   and  violent  inclination  to  women.    He 
knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  satisfactions  which  are 
Teaped  from  the  possession  of  beauty  ^  but  was  an  ut- 
ter stranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies, 
«that  attend  the  passion  toward  them  in  elegant  minds. 
He  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  passion  with  which 
•his  heart  was  wholly  untouched.     In  short,    he   was 
one  of  those  brutal  minds  which  cAii  be  gratified  with 
*the  violation  of  innocence  and  beauty,    without    the 
least  pity,  passion,  or  love  for  that  with  which  they  are 
•so  much  delighted.  *  « 

Rynsault  being  resolved  to  accomplish  hii  will  on 
the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  |^et  into 
*«  familiarity  at  her  house  j  but  she  knew  his  character 
and  disposition  too  well  not  to  shun  all  occasions  that 
•might  ensnare  her  into  bis  copversatioa.  The  gover- 
:nor,  despairing  of  success  by  ordinary  means,  appre- 
hended and  imprisoned  her  husband,  under  pretence  of 
an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town  into 
their  possession.  This  design  had  its  desired  effect } 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the  day  be- 
fore that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execution,  pre- 
sented herself  in  the  hall  of  the  govemor^s  house,  and 
as  he  passed  through  the  apartment  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  beseeched  bis  mercy. 
Rynsault  beheld  her  with  a  dissembled  satisfaction ; 
and  assuming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  be  bid 
her  rise,  and  told  her  she  must  follow  him  to  bis  clo- 
/  set  ^  and  asking  her  whether  she  knew  the  band  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her, 
leaving  this  admonition  aloud :  '*  if  you  would  save 
your  husband,  you  must  give  me  an  account  of  all  you 
know,  without  prevarication;  for  every  body  is  sa- 
tisfied  that  he  is  too  fond  of  yon  to  be  able  to  bide 
from  you  the  names  of  tM  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
or  any  other  particulars  whatsoever.*'  He  went  to 
bis  closet,  and  soon  after  the  lady  was  seat  for  to  aa 


audience.  The  servcnt  knew  his  distance  wbeo  mat- 
ters of  state  were  to  be  debated }  and  the  governor, 
laying  aside  the  air  with  which  he  had  a^ieared  In 
public,  began  to  be  the  supplicant,  and  to  rally  an 
affliction  which  it  was  in  her  power  easily  to  remove. 
6be  easily  perceived  his  intention  ^  and,  bathed  in 
tears,  began  to  deprecate  so  wicked  a  design.  Luat, 
like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  service  and  subjection.  Her  becoming 
tears,  her  honest  anguish,  the  wringing  of  her  bands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  in  the 
▼ehenience  of  speaking,  were  but  so  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  belield  her  beauty,  and  farther  iucentives  of 
1ms  desire.  All  humanity  was  lost  in  that  one  appetite ; 
and  he  signified  to  her  in  so  many  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  unhappy  till  he  possessed  her,  and  nothing  less 
should  be  the  price  of  her  husband's  life ;  and  she 
must,  before  the  following  noon,  pronounce  the  death 
or  enlargement  of  Danvelt.  After  this  notification, 
when  he  saw  Sapphira  enough  distracted  to  make  the 
subject  of  their  discourse  to  common  eyes  appear  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was,  he  called  his  servants  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  insupportable 
affliction,  she  immediately  repairs  to  her  husband,  and 
having  signified  to  the  gaolers  that  she  had  a  proposal 
to  make  to  her  husband  from  the  governor,  she  was 
left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him  all  that  had 
passed,  and  represented  the  endless  conflict  she  was  in 
between  love  to  his  person  and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  sharp  affliction  this  honest  pair 
were  in  upon  such  an  incident,  in  lives  not  used  to 
any  but  ordinary  occurrences.  The  man  was  bridled 
by  shame  from  speaking  what  his  fear  prompted  upon 
so  near  an  approach  of  death  ;  but  let  fall  words  that 
signified  to  her,  he  should  not  think  her  polluted, 
though  she  had  not  confessed  to  him  that  tlie  governor 
bad  violated  her  person,  since  he  knew  her  will  had  no 
part  in  the  action.  She  parted  from  him  with  this 
oblique  permission,  to  save  a  life  be  bad  not  resolution 
enough  to  resign  for  the  safety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  repiote  apartment, 
submitted  to  his  desires.  Rynsault  commended  her 
charms )  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  passed 
between  them  ;  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the 
language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return  and  take  her 
husband  out  of  prison :  but,  continued  he,  my  fair 
one  must  not  be  offended  that  I  have  taken  care  be 
should  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future  assignations. 
These  last  words  foreboded  what  she  found  when  she 
came  to  the  gaol»  her  husband  executed  by  tbe  order  of 
Rynsault. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  woman,  who  was^  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  course  of 
her  affliction,  uttered  neither  sigh  nor  complaint,  but 
stood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  consummation  of  hex 
misfortunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her  abode ;  and, 
after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  devotion  to  Him  who 
is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  she  repaired  privately  to 
court.  Her  person,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  sor- 
row negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  admittance  to 
the  duke  her  sovereign.  As  soon  as  she  came  into  the 
presence,  she  broke  forth  into  the  following  words  : 
**  Behold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life. 
tboogh  it  has  alirays  been  spent  with  innocence  and 
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nice.  ▼iHue.  It  h  not  in  your  power  to  redresi  my  injurici, 
but  It  it  to  avenge  them }  and  if  the  protection  of  the 
distrcttedy  and  the  puniahment  of  opprestors,  is  a  task 
worthy  of  a  prince,  I  bring  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  bis  own  great  name, 
and  of  wiping  infamy  off  mine.*'  When  she  had  spo- 
ken this,  she  delivered  to  the  doke  a  paper  reciting  her 
story.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotion  that  indigna- 
tion and  .pity  could  raise  in  a  prince  jealous  of  his  ho- 
nour in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day  Rynsault  was  sent  for  to 
court,  end  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  council 
confronted  by  Sappbira.  The  prince  esking,  ''  Do 
you  know  that  lady  ?*'  Rynsault,  as  soon  as  he  conld 
recover  his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would  marry 
her,  if. his  highness  would  please  to  think  that  a  repa- 
ration. The  duke  seemed  contented  with  this  answer, 
and  stood  by  during  the  immediate  solemnization  of 
the  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  he  told  Ryn- 
aault,  **  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  constrained  by  my 
authority :  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  of  your  kind  usage 
df  her,  till  you  sign  a  gift  of  your  whole  estate  to 
her  after  your  decease.*'  To  the  performance  of  thie 
also  the  duke  was  a  witness*  When  these  two  acts 
were  executed,  the  duke  turning  to  the  lady,  told 
her,  '*  It  now  remains  with  me  to  put  you  in  quiet 
possession  of  what  your  husband  has  so  bountifully  be* 
stowed  on  you  j"  and  ordered  the  immediate  execution 
of  Rynsault. 

8.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  princes  was 
Mamood  or  Mahmnd  the  Gaznevide.  His  name  is 
still  venerable  in  the  east ;  and  of  the  noble  parts  of 
his  character  a  regard  to  justice  was  not  the  least.  Of 
this  the  following  example  is  related  by  Mr  Gibbon  in 
his  Deciine  and  FaUoftJie  Roman  Emptr^.-^As  he  sat 
in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  subject  bowed  before  the 
throne  to  accuse  the  insolence  of  a  Turkish  soldier  who 
had  driven  him  from  bis  house  and  bed.  *'  Suspend 
your  clamours  (said  Mahmud)  }  inform  me  of  his  next 
visit,  and  ourself  in  person  will  judge  and  popish  the 
offender."  The  sultan  followed  his  guide;  invested 
the  house  with  his  guards ;  and  extinguishing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal  who 
had  been  seized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adultery. 
After  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  the  lights  were  re- 
kindled, and  Mahmud  fell  prostrate  in  prayer ;  then 
rising  from  the  ground,  he  demanded  some  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voraciousness  of  hun- 
ger. The  poor  inan,  whose  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  suppress  his  astonishment  and  curiosity  ; 
and  the  conrteous  monarch  condescended  to  explain 
Uie  motives  of  this  singular  behaviour.  **  I  bad  reason 
to  suspect  that  none  except  one  of  my  sons  could  dare 
to  perpetrate  such  an  outrage  j  and  1  extinguished  the 
lights  that  my  justice  might  be  blind  and  inexorable. 
Mj  prayer  was  a  thanksgiving  on  the  discovery  of  the 
offender;  and  so  painful  was  -  my  anxiety,  that  I  had 
passed  three  days  without  food  since  the  first  moment 
of  your  complaint." 

9.  In  Bourgoanne's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
tbe  following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  III.  of  Castile. 
A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affected  in  his 
dress,  and  particularly  in  his  shoes,  conld  not  find  a 
workman  to  his  liking.    An  anfortonata  shoemaker. 
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to  whom  he  applied  after  quitting  many  others,  bav>.  j««ti>f. 
ing  brought  him  a  pair  of  shoes  not  made  to  please 
his  taste,  the  canon  became  furious,  and  seizing  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  shoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  so  many 
blows  upon  the  head  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 
The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and  a 
son  13  years  of  age,  the  eldest  of  the  indigent  family. 
They  made  their  complaint  to  the  chapter:  the  ca- 
non was  prosecuted,  and  condemned  not  to  appear  in 
the  choir  for  a  year.  The  young  shoemaker  having 
attained  to  man's  estate,  was  scarcely'  able  to  get  a 
livelihood ;  and  overwhelmed  with  wretchedness,  sat 
down  on  the  day  of  a  procession  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville  in  the  moment  the  procession  pass- 
ed by.  Amongst  the  other  canons  be  perceived  the 
murderer  of  his  father.  At  the  sight  of  this  man  filial 
affection,  rage,  and  despair,  so  far  got  the  better  of 
his  reason,  that  he  fell  furiously  upon  the  priest,  and 
stabbed  bim  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  seized, 
convicted  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned 
to  be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cmeif 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reason,  call  the 
lover  ofjustieff  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair  came 
to  his  knowledge ;  and  after  learning  the  particulars, 
he  determined  to  be  himself  tbe  judge  of  the  young 
shoemaker.  When  be  proceeded  to  give  judgment, 
be  first  annulled  the  sentence  just  pronounced  by  the 
clergy  :  and  after  asking  the  young  man  what  profes* 
sion  be  was,  **  I  forbid  you  (said  he)  to  make  shoes  for 
one  year  to  come." 

xo.  In  Gladwin's  History  of  Hindostab,  a  singular 
fact  is  related  of  the  emperor  Jehangir,  under  whose 
father  Akber  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindostan  first  ob- 
tained any  regular  form.  Jehangir  succeeded  him  at 
Agra  on  the  2 2d  of  October,  1605;  and  the  first  or- 
der which  he  issued  on  his  accession  to  tbe  throne  was 
for  the  conltruetion  of  the  golden  chain  o(  justice.  It 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  aud  measured  30  yards,  con- 
sisting of  60  hnks,  weighing  four  maunds  of  Hindo- 
stan (abont  400  povnds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  this 
chain  was  suspended  from  the  royal  bastion  of  the  for-  * 
tress  of'  Agra,  and  the  other  fastened  in  the  ground 
near  the  side  of  the  river.  The  intention  of  thi8'*ex- 
traordinary  invention  was,  that  if  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  partial  in  their  decisions,  or  dilatory 
in  tbe  administration  of  justice,  the  injured  parties 
might  come  themselves  to  this  chain  ;  and  making  a 
noise  by  shaking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that  they 
were  waiting  to  represent  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 
jesty. 

Justice  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  a  person  de- 
puted by  the  king  to  administer  justice  to  bis  subjects, 
whose  authority  arises  from  his  deputation,  and  not  by 
right  of  magistracy. 

Of  these  justices  there  are  various  kinds  in  England, 
viz. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  KingU  Bench^  is  the  capital 
justice  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  ftis 
business  is  chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of 
the  crown  ;  that  is,  such  as  concern  offences  against 
the  crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king ;  as  trea- 
sons, felonies,  &c.  This  officer  was  formerly  not  only 
chief  justice,  but  also  chief  baron  for  the  exchequer, 
and  master  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  usually  sat  in 
the  king's  palace^  and  there  executed  that  office^  for- 
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juviif?.  merly  perforhie^  per  comttem  pa/aiii ;  h%  cletermtned 
in  th&t  place  all  the  difForences  Happening  between  the 
barons  and  other  great  men.  He  had  the  prerogative 
of  bring  vicegerent  of  tiie  kingdem  whenever  (he  king 
went  beyond  sea,  and  was  asuaity  chosen  to  that  office 
out  of  the  prime  nobility  )  b*it  his  power  was  redu- 
ced by  King  Richard  I.  and  King  Edward  1.  His 
office  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  capi" 
talis  AngliioeJustitiarhtSf  to  capita/is justiiiarius  adpiO' 
cita  coram  rege  ienenda^  or  capitalis  justitiarius  hanci 
trgu\ 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pieas^  he  who  with 
his  assistants  hears  and  determines  aM  causes  at  the 
common  law  j  that  is  to  say,  all  civil  causes  between 
common  persons,  as  well  personal  as  real  $  and  he  is 
also  a  lord  by  his  office. 

Justice  of  the  Forest^  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  who 
has  power  and  anthority  to  detrrmine  offences  commit* 
ted  in  the  king's  forests,  &c.  which  are  not.  to  be  de- 
termined by  any  other  court  of  justice.  Of  these  there 
are  two;  whereof  one  has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  fo- 
rests on  this  side  Trent,  and  the  oth^r  beyond  it. 

By  many  ancient  records  it  appears  to  be  a  place  of 
great  honour  and  autlinrity,  and  is  never  bestowed  but 
on  some  person  of  great  distinction.  The  court  where 
this  justice  sits,  is  called  the  just  tee  seat  of  the /orest^ 
held  once  every  three  years,  for  hearing  and  determin- 
ing all  trespasses  within  the  forest,  and  all  claim  of 
frnnchises,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
causes  whatsoever  therein  arising.  This  court  may  fine 
and  imprison  for  offences  within  the  forest,  it  oeing  a 
court  of  record  }  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error  lies  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  The  last  court 
of  justice  seat  of  any  note  was  that  held  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  before  the  earl  of  Holland.  After  the 
Restoratioiranother  was  held  for  form's  sake  before  the 
carl  of  Oxford  ;  but  since  the  revolution  in  1688,  the 
forest  laws  have  fallen  into  total  disuse,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  subject.  ' 

This  is  the  only  justice  wiro  may  appoint  a  deputy: 
he  is  also  called  /w^^icf  in  eyre  of  the  forest. 

Justices  of  Assize^  wcie  such  as  were  wont  by  spe- 
cial commission  to  be  sent  into  this  or  that  county 
to  take  assizes  for  the  ease  of  (he  subjects.  For, 
whereas  these  actions  pass  always  by  jury,  se  many 
men  might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge  be 
brought  up  to  London  *,  and  therefore  justices,  for  tbi^ 
purpose,  by  commissions  particularly  authorized,  were 
Sent  down  to  them.  These  continue  to  pass  the  cir- 
cuit by  two  and  two  twice  every  year  through  all 
England,  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
they  go  only  once,  dispatching  their  several  businesses 
by  several  commissions  ;  for  they  have  one  commission 
to  take  asbjzes,  another  to  deliver  gaoh,  and  another 
of  oyer  and  terminer.  In  London  and  Mid^Hesez  a 
court  of  general  gaol-delivery  is  held  eight  times  in  the 
year. 

All  the  justices  of  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
assizes  are  held,  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  of 
else  are  liable  to  a  fine ;  in  order  to  return  recogni- 
zances, &c.  and  to  assist  the  judges  in  such  matters  as 
lie  within  their  knowledge  and  jurisdiction,  and  in 
which  some  of  them  have  been  probably  conternedj' 
by  way  of  previous  eiami nation.  See  Asstzes  and 
Jury. 
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Justices  im  Eyrf^  (Jmtiliarii  itinenmieB^  or  errant  jm^ 
tes^^  were  those  wko  were  anciently  sent  witb  coavmis- 
•ion  into  divers  comities  to  hear  such  CMnes  especially 
as  were  termed  pkas  of  the  crswn  ;  and  that  f^r  ibt 
ease  of  the  subject,  who.  roust  else  have  been  bmried  te 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  if  the  caosea  were  too  high 
for  the  county  courts. 

According  to  sanie«  these  justices  were  sent  onoe  in 
seven  years  *,  bat  others  suppose  that  they  were  sent 
oftener.  Camden  says,  they  were  institnted  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1 184  j  but  they  appear 
to  be  of  an  older  date. 

•They  were  somewhat  like  our  justices  of  assize  at 
this  day,  though  for  authority  and  manner  of  proceed^ 
ing  very  dififerent. 

Justices  of  Gaol-DeKvery^  those  comroisKioned  to 
hear  and  determine  eanses  appertaining  to  such  as  for 
any  offence  are  east  into  prison.  Justices  of  gaol-de- 
livery are  empowered  by.  the  common-  law  to  proceed 
upon  indictments  ef  fWiony,  trespass,  &c.  and  to  order 
execution  or  reprieve  \  and  they  have  power  to  dis- 
cbarge such  prisoners  an  upon  their  trials  shall  be  ac- 
quitted )  aUo  all  such  against  whom,  on  preclamatioa 
made,  no  evidence  appears  to  indict  ^  which  jnstices  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  <xc.  may  not  do.  3  Hawk.  24,  25. 
But  these  justices  having  bothing  to  do  with  any  peraoa 
not  in  the  custody  of  the  prison,  except  in  seme  special 
cases  ;  as  if  some  of  the  accomplices  to  a  felony  may  be 
in  such  prison  and  some  of  them  out  of  if,  the  justices 
may  receive  an  appeal  against  those  who  are  out  i»f  the 
prison  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  it ;  which  appeal,  af- 
ter the  trial  of  such  prisoners,  shall  be  reraoTcd  into 
B.  R.  and  process  issue  from  them  against  the  rest. 
But  if  those  out  of  prison  be  omitted  in  the  appeal,  they 
can  never  be  put  into  any  other ;  because  there  can  be 
but  one  appeal  for  the  felony.  In  this  way  the  gaols 
are  cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  pnnished,  or  deli- 
vered, in  every  year.-— Their  commi^ion  is  turned  over 
to  the  justices  of  assile. 

Justices  qfJNisi  Frtus^  are  now  the  snme  withj^if^ 
tires  ofasshie.  It  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  eaose 
in  the  common  pleas  to  put  it  off  to  such  a  day.  Nisi 
priusjusticiariivenerint  ad  eas  partes  ad  capietuhs  «* 
st9sas  :  from  which  clause  of  adjournment  (hey  are  cal- 
led/rm/ic*'*  ofnisiprius^  vn  well  M  justices  ofctsstxtf 
on  account  of  vfvh  and  actions  they  hare  to  deal  in* 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^  were  justices  depn* 
ted  on  some  special  occasions  to  hear  and  determine  par« 
ticnlar  causes.-^The  commission  of  oyer  and  termmer 
is  directed  to  certain  persons,  upon  any  insorrectioni 
heinou^  demeanour,  or  trespass  committed,  who  must 
first  inquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inquest, 
before  they  are  empowered  to  bear  and  determine  by 
the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  It  wa«  formerly  held  that 
no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  act  in  the  comraisston 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  that  of  gaol-deli^ry,  within 
the  county  where  he  was  born  or  inhabited  \  but  it  was 
thought  proper  by  la  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  to  allow  any 
main  to  be  a  justice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general 
gaol- delivery  within  any  county  of  England. 

Justices  if  the  Peace  are  persons  of  interest  and 
credit,  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  keep  the 
peace  of  tbd  county  where  they  live. 

Of  these  some  for  special  respect  are  made  of  th« 
qnprami  so  at  no  bosinest  of  importance  may  be  de& 
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Hot.  •patched  widwiit  the  prcfencd  or  Mceiii  of  tfiem  or 
^Otto  of  them.  Every  just  ice  of  peace  has  a  sepa- 
rate powers  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him, 
examiiie,  issoe  warrants  for  apprebendiBg,  and  comrait 
to  prisoQ  ail  thieves,  murderers,  wandering  rogues ; 
those  thaA  hold  oonspiracies,  riots,  and  almost  all  delin- 
q««nto  whicli  nutf  oooasion  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  qoiet  of  the  subject ;  to  eommit  to  prison  such  as 
eannot  find  bail,  aad  to  see  them  hrooght  forth  iii  due 
time  to  trial  -,  and  bind  over  the  preoccutoro  to  the  as- 
•izes.  And  if  they  neglect  to  certify  esaoiinatious  and 
iDformations  to  the  next  gaol -deli  very,  or  do  not  bind 
•ver  prooecutors^  they  should  be  fined*  A  justice  may 
eomiDii  a  person  that  doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view 
withoot  a  warrant ;  but  if  on  the  information  of  ano- 
ther, he  m»»t  make  a  warrant  under  hand  and  seal  fur 
that  porpose*  If  complaint  and  oath  be  made  before 
a  justice  of  goods  stolen,  and  the  informer,  suspecting 
that  they  are  in  a  particular  heute,  shows  the  caose  of 
bis  SQspicion,  the  justice  may  grant  a  warrant  to  the 
constable,  &c.  to  search  in  the  place  suspected,  to 
seiie  the  goods  and  person  in  whose  custody  they  are 
feond,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  some  other  jus- 
ttoe.  The  search  on  these  warrants  ought  to  be  in 
the  day  time,  aad  doors  may  be  broke  open  by  con* 
etables  to  take  the  goods.  Justices  of  peace  may  make 
and  persuade  an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  entitled  to 
a  fine,  though  they  nay  not  compound  ofiences  or  take 
'  money  for  making  agreements.  A  justice  hath  a  dis- 
oretfonary  power  of  binding  to  4|ie  good  behaviour; 
aad  may  require  a  recognizance,  with  a  great  penalty  of 
one  for  bis  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  party  bound 
is  a  dangerous  person,  and  likely  to  ;hreak  the  peace, 
and  do  much  mischief;  and  for  default  of  sureties  he 
may  be  eommitted  to  gaol.  But  a  man  giving  securi- 
ty for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  king's  bench  or  cban^ 
eery,  mtiy  have  ^wpersedeas  to  the  justices  in  the  coun- 
ty not  to  take  security  ;  and  also  by  giving  surety  of 
the  peace  to  any  other  justice*  If  one  make  an  assault 
•apon  a  ja^tiee  of  peace,  "he  may  apprehend  the  offend- 
er, and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds  sureties  for 
the  peace  ',  and  a  justice  may  record  a  forcible  entry 
on  bis  own  possession  ;  in  other  cases  he  cannot  judge 
ia  his  own  cause.  Contempts  against  justices  are  pu- 
nishable by  indictment  and  fine  at  the  sessions.  Jus- 
tices shall  not  be  regularly  pnnitihed  for  any  thing  done 
by  them  in  session  as  judges  ;  and  if  a  jostice  be  tried 
for  any  thing  done  in  his  office,  he  may  -plead  the  ge- 
neral issue,  and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence ; 
aad  if  a  yerdtct  is  given  for  him,  or  if  the  plaintiff  be 
nonsuit,  he  shall  have  double  costs^;  and  socli  action 
•hall  only  be  Uid  in  the  county  where  the  offence  ia 
eommitted,  7  Jac.  5.  ai'  Jac.  cap.  I2.  But  if  they 
are  gniltj  of  any  misdemeanour  in  office,  informa* 
tion  lies  against  them  in  the  king's  bench,  where  they 
shall  be  punished  bj  fine  and  imprisonment}  and  all 
pertons  who  recover  a  verdict  against  a  justice  for  any 
witftd  or  malicious  injury,  are  entitled  to  double 
eosta.  By  24  Geo/Il*  cap.  44.  no  writ  shall  be  sued 
out  agsinst  any  jostice  of  peace,  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  aatil  notice  in 
writing  shall  be  delivered  to  him  one  niontJi  before  the 
autng  out  of  the  same,  contaiaiog  the  cause  of  action, 
6t«.  within  whkh  mootb  he  nay  tender  ameads  \  and 
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if  the  tender  be  foaad  sufficient,  he  shall  have  a  verdict,    j^y,^ 
&c«     Nor  shall  any  action  ba  brought  against  a  jut. 
tice  for  any  thing  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
naless  commenced  within  six  months  after  the  act  con- 
nitted. 

A  justice  is  to  exercise  bis  authority  only  within  the 
county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commission,  not 
in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  itself,  or  town  corporate, 
having  their  proper  justices,  &c.  but  in  other  towns 
and  liberties  he  may.  The  power  and  office  of  Justices 
terminates  in  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  crown, 
by.  an  express  writ  of  discharge  under  the  great  seal,  by 
writ  of  tupersedeas^  by  a  new  commission,  and  by  ac- 
cession of  the  office  of  sheriff  or  coroner. 

The  original  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  referred  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  They  were  first  called 
eonservaiors  or  wardens  of  the  peace^  elected  by  the 
county  upon  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff:  but  the 
power  of  appointing  them  was  transferred  by  statutes 
from  the  people  to  the  king ;  and  under  this  appella- 
tion appointed  by  i  Edward  II[.  cap.  16.  Afterwards 
the  statute  ^  Edw.  III.  cap.  1.  gave  them  the  power 
of  trying  felonies,  and  then  they  acquired  the  appella- 
tion qI  justice.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king's 
fpecial  commission  under  the  great  seal,  the  form  of 
which  was  settled  by  all  the  judges,  A.  D.  1590  ;  and 
the  king  may  appoint  as.many  as  he  shall  think  fit  in 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales,  though  i\\Qy  are 
generally  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king's  leave.  At  first  the  number  of  justices 
was  not  above  two  or  three  in  a  county,  18  Edw.  III. 
cap.  2.  Then  it  was  provided  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  i. 
that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy 
men  in  the  county,  with  some  learned  in  the  law,  should 
be  made  justices  in  every  county.  The  number  was 
afterwards  restrained  firxt  to  six  and  then  to  eight,  in 
every  county,  by  12  Hie.  II.  cap.  jo.  and  14  Hie.  If. 
cap.  II.  But  their  number  has  greatly  increased  sinco 
their  first  institution.  As  to  their  qualifications,  the 
statute^  just  cited  direct  them  to  be  of  the  bevt  rr^. 
lation  and  most  worthy  men  in  the  county ;  and  the 
statute  13  Ric.  II.  cap.  7.  orders  them  to  be  of  the 
most  sufficient  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
law  \  and  by  the  2  Hen.  V.  Stat.  i.  cap.  4.  and  star.  2. 
cap.  I.  they  must  be  resident  in  their  several  coun- 
ties. And  by  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11.  no  justice  was  to 
be  put  in  commission,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value 
of  2cl.  per  annum.  It  is  now  enacted  by  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  II.  that  every  justice  shall  have  lool.  ner  annum, 
clear  of  all  deductions;  of  which  he  must  nwke  oath 
by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  And  if  he  acts  without  such 
qualification,  he  shall  forfeit  lOol.  It  is  also  provided 
by  5  Geo.  II.  tluit  no  practiiiing  attorney,  solicitor, 
or  proctor,  shall  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  jostice  of  the 
peace. 

Justices  of  the  Feace  within  Liiferties^  are  justices 
of  the  peace  who  have  the  same  authority  ia  cities  or  o- 
ther  corporate  towns  as  the  olliers  have  in  counties ;  and 
their  power  is  the  same  \  only  that  these  have  the  as- 
size of  ale  and  beer,  wood,  aad  victuals,  &c.  Justices 
of  cities  and  corporations  are  not  within  the  qualitica- 
tion  act,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  17. 

FiwfUain  of  Justice^  one  of  the  characters  or  attri- 
butes of  the  king.     See  Fa£aoCATlV£. 

By  the  fountain  of  justice  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
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Jasdee.  ouikor  or  original^  but  onlj  the  tfistrihitar.  Justice  it 
not  deriyed  from  the  king  k%  from  his  /ree  gift ;  hat 
be  is  the  steward  of  the  public,  to  dispense  it  to  whom 
it  is  due*  He  is  not  the  spring,  but  the  reservoir,  from 
whence  right  and  equity  are  conducted,  by  a  thousand 
channels,  to  every  individual.  The  original  power 
of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  society, 
is  lodged  in  the  society  at  large :  bnt  as  it  woold  be 
impracticable  to  render  complete  justice  to  each  indivi- 
dual,  by  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity,  there- 
fore  every  nation  has  committed  that  power  to  certain 
select  magistrates  who  with  more  ease  and  expedition 
can  hear  and  determine  complaints :  and  in  England 
this  authority  has  immemorially  been  exercised,  by  the 
king  or  his  substitutes.  He  therefore  has  alone  the 
right  of  erecting  courts  of  judicature  :  for  though  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  intrusted  him  with  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  laws,  it  is  impossible,  as 
well  as  improper,  that  he  should  personally  carry  into 
execution  this  great  and  extensive  trust :  it  is  conse- 
quently necessary  that  courts  should  be  erected,  to  assist 
bim  in  executing  this  power }  and  equally  necessary, 
Uiat,  if  erected,  they  bhould  be  erected  by  his  authority. 
And  hence  it  is  that  all  jurisdictions  of  courts  are  either 
mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  the  crown  ^ 
their  proceedings  run  generally  in  the  king's  name, 
they  pass  under  his  seal,  and  are  executed  hy  his  of- 
ficers. 

Ii  is  probable,  and  almost  certain,  that  in  very  early 
times,  before  our  constitution  arrived  at  its  full  perfec- 
tion, our  kings  in  person  often  beard  and  determined 
causes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  present,  by 
the  long  and  uniform  usage  of  many  ages,  our  kings 
have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to  the  judges 
of  their  several  ceurts  j  which  are  the  grand  depository 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  gain-- 
ed  a  known  and  stated  jurisdiction,  regulated  by  cer* 
tain  and  established  rules,  which  the  crown  itself  can- 
not now  alter  but  by  act  of  parliament.  And  in  order 
to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
judges  in  the  superior  courts,  it  is  enacted  by  the  stat. 
13  W.  HI.  c.  2.  that  their  commissions  shall  be  made, 
not,  as  formerly,  durante  benepiactto^  but  quamdiu 
bene  se  geseennt^  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished \  but  that  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them  on 
the  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  And  now, 
by  the  noble  improvements  of  that  law  in  the  statute  of 
1  Geo.  III.  e.  33.  enacted  at  the  earnest  recommenda- 
tion of  the  king  himself  from  the  throne,  the  judges  are 
continued  in  their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour, 
notwitbstandiug  any  demise  of  the  crown  (which  was 
formerly  held  immediately  to  vacate  their  seats),  and 
their  full  salaries  are  absolutely  secured  to  them  during 
the  continuance  of  their  commissions  ^  his  majesty  hav- 
ing been  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
independence  and  aprigbtness  of  the  judges,  as  essential 
to  the  impartial  administration  of  justice;  as  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  hie  sufajeets  $ 
and  ae  roost  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown." 

In  criminal  proceedings  or  prosecutions  for  offen- 
ces, it  would  still  be  a  higher  absurdity,  if  the  king 
personally  sat  in  judgment  \  becanse,  in  regard  to  these, 
be  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of  prosecutor*  All 
offences  are  either  against  the  king's  peace,  or  his 
crown  and  dignity  ^  and  are  so  laid  in  every  indict- 
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ment.  For  though  in  their  conseqnenees  Ibey  gene-  j,,!^ 
rally  seem  (except  in  the  case  of  treason  and  a  very  few 
others)  to  be  rather  offences  against  the  kingdom  than 
the  king  j  yet,  as  the  public,  which  is  an  invisible  body, 
has  delegated  all  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  one  visible  magistrate^ 
all  affironts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  those  rights^ 
are  immediately  offences  against  him,  to  whom,  they 
are  so  delegated  by  the  public.  He  is  therefore  the 
proper  person  to  prosecute  for  all  public  offences  ao4 
breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  person  injured  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  notion  was  carried  so  far  in 
the  old  Gothic  constitution  (wherein  the  king  wan 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  conserve  the  peace), 
that  in  case  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  tbe  person 
of  a  fellow  subject,  tbe  offender  was  accused  of  a  kind 
of  perjury,  in  having  violated  the  king's  coronation 
oath ;  dieebatur  fregme  juramentum  regis  juratumm 
And  hence  also  arises  another  branch  of  the  preroga- 
tive, that  of  pardoning  offences  \  for  it  is  reaeooable 
that  he  only  who  is  injured  should  have  the  power  of 
forgiving.     See  Pardok. 

In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  tbe  judicial 
power  in  a  peculiar  body  ef  men,  nominated  indeed, 
but  not  removable  at  pleasore,  by  the  crown,  consiets 
one  main  preservative  of  the  public  liberty ;  which  can* 
not  subsist  long  in  any  state,  unless  the  ndministratiea 
of  common  justice  be  in  some  degree  separated  both 
from  the  legislative  and  also  from  the  executive  power* 
Were  it  joined  with  the  legislative,  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  hands  of  arbi- 
trary judges,  whose  decisions  woold  be  then  regelated 
only  by  their  own  opinions,  and  not  by  any  fundamen* 
tal  principles  of  law;  which,  though  legislators  may  de« 
part  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to  observe.     Were  it 
joined  with  the  executive,  this  union  might  soon  be  an 
overbalance  for  the  legislative.     For  which  reason,  by 
the  statute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  lo.  which  abolished  the 
court  of  star-chamber,  effectual  care  is  taken  to  remove 
all  judicial  power  out  of  tlie  bands  of  the  king'e  privy- 
council  ;  who,  as  then  was  evident  from  reeentinstances^ 
might  soon  be  inclined  to  pronounce  that  for  law  which 
was  most  agreeable  to  the  prince  or  his  officers.     N<>- 
thing  therefore  is  more  to  he  avoided  in  a  free  consti^ 
tution,  than  uniting  the  provinces  of  a  judge  and  a  mi- 
nister of  state.     And  indeed,  that  the  absolttte  power, 
claimed  and  exercised  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  is  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  the  eastern  empires,:  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  their  having  vested  the  judicial  power 
in  their  parliaments;  a  body  separate  and  distinct  fron 
both  the  legislative  and  executive  :  and  if  ever  that 
nation  recovers  its  former  liberty,  it  will  owe  it  to  the 
efforts  of  those  assemblies.     In  Turkey,  where  every 
thing  is  centered  in  the  sultan  or  his  mintetera,  despotic 
power  is  in  its  meridian,  and  weare  a  moM  dreadful 
aspect. 

A  consequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi- 
quity of  the  king.  His  majesty,  in  the-  eye  of  the  law, 
is  always  present  in  all  his  courts,  though  lie  cannot 
personally  distribute  jostioCw  His  judges  are  the  mirror 
by  which  the  king's  image  is  reflected.  It  is  the  regal 
office,  and  not  the  royal  person,  that  is  alwaye  present 
in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  prosecutions,,  or 
pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and  protection .  of 
the  subject.    And  from  this  ubiquity  it  foUowe,  that 
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^ttttice  the  king  can  never  be  oonsott ;  tor  a  noDSDit  is  the 
desertion  of  the  soit  or  action  by  the  non-appearance 
of  the  plaintiff  in  court.  For  the  same  reason  also  in 
the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the  king  is  not  said  to 
appear  bj  his  attorney,  as  other  men  do ;  for  he  al- 
ways appears,  in  contemplation  of  law,  in  his  ovn  pro* 
per  person. 

From  the  same  original,  ef  the  king^s  being  the 
fountain  of  justice,  we  may  also  deduce  the  prerogative 
of  issuing  proclamations,  which  is  vested  in  the  king 
alone.    See  Proclamation. 

Justice  Seat.     See  Fobbst  Courts. 

JUSTiCIA,  Malabar  Nut  j  a  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  diandria  class }  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  40th  order^  Personatigm  See 
Botany  Indist.  ^ 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  English  laws,  an  officer 
instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  state,  who  principally  determined  in  all  cases, 
civil  and  criminal.  He  was  called  in  Latin  Capita/is 
justictarius  toims  AngUa.  For  Justiciar,  in  Scotland, 
see  Law  Indes. 

JUSTICIARY,  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  in 
Scotland.     See  Law  Index. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  Zaw,  signifies  a  maintain- 
ing or  showing  a  sufficient  reason  in  court  why  the  do* 
fendant  did  what  he  is  called  to  answer.  Pleas  in 
justification  most  set  forth  some  special  matter :  thus 
on  being  sued  for  a  trespass,  a  person  may  justify  it  by 
proving  that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  \  that  he 
entered  a  house,  in  order  to  apprehend  a  felon  ;  or  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  to  levy  a  forfeiture,  or  in  order  to 
take  a  distress  \  and  in  an  assault,  that  he  did  it  oot 
ef  necessity. 

JutTiriCATioK,  in  Theology^  that  act  of  grace 
which  renders  a  man  just  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
worthy  of  eternal  happiness.    See  Theology. 

Diferent  sects  of  Christians  hold  very  different  opi- 
nions concerning  the  doctrine  of  justification ;  some 
contending  for  jostifioatiop  by  faith  alone,  and  others 
by  good  works. 

JUSTIN,  a  celebrated  historian,  lived,  according 
to  the  most  probable  opinion,  in  the  second  century, 
nnder  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in  ele- 
gant Latin,  an  abridgement  of  the  history  of  Trogus 
jPompeins ;  comprehending  the  actions  of  almost  all 
nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
to  the  emperor  Augustus.  The  original  work,  to  the 
regret  of  the  learned,  is  lost :  this  abridgement,  being 
written  in  a  polite  and  elegant  style,  was  probably  the 
reason  why  that  age  neglected  the  original.  The  best 
editions  of  Justin  are,  ad  vsum  DefpAim  in  4to  ^  and 
cum  notis -variorum  et  €rrvnomt\  in  8vo. 

JusTiK,  Sif  commonly  called  Jusiin  Martyr ^  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  learned  writers  of  the  eastern 
church,  was  bom  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Seohem  of 
Palestine.  His  father  Prisons,  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in  all 
the  Grecian  learning.  To  complete  his  studies  be  tra- 
velled to  E^ypt,  and  followed  the  sect  of  Plato.  But 
one  day  walking  by  the  sea  side  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
he  was  met  by  a  grave  person,  ef  a  venerable  aspect  ^ 
who,  falling  into  disconrse  with  him,  turned  the  conver- 
sation by  degrees  from  the  excellence  of  Platonism  to 
Ibe  sofKrior  pnfcctbn  of  Christianity.^  andgrcasoaedao 


well,  as  to  raise  in  him  an  ardent  curiosity  to  inquire  jintle 
into  the  merits  of  that  religion ;  in  consequence  of  which  | 
inquiry  be  was  converted  about  the  year  132.  On  bis  Jo^tiAi""*- 
embracing  that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  profes* 
sion  nor  the  hmbit  of  a  philosopher ;  bnt  a  persecution 
breaking  oot  under  Antoninus,  be  composed  An  Apology 
Jbr  the  Christians;  and  afterwards  presented  another  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  innocence  and  holiness  of  the  Christian  religion  a^ 
gainst  Crescens  a  Cynic  philosopher,  and  other  calum- 
niators. He  did  honour  to  Christianity  by  his  learning 
and  the  purity  of  his  manners ;  and  suffered  martyrdom 
in  167.  Besides  his  two  Apologies,  there  are  still  ex- 
tant his  Diahguewith  Trypho^  a  Jewj  two  treatises  ad- 
dressed to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  the  unity  of  God* 
Other  works  are  also  ascribed  to  him.  Tlie  best  editions 
of  St  Justin  are  those  of  Robert  Stephens,  in  X551  and 
1 57 1,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  that  of  Morel,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  1656 ;  and  that  of  Don  Prudentius  Ma- 
randos,  a  learned  Benedictine,  in  1742,  in  folio. 

JUSTINIAN  I.  son  of  Justin  the  elder,  was  made 
Cscsar  and  Augustus  in  527,  and  soon  after  emperor. 
He  conquered  the  Persians  by  Belisarins  his  general, 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals  ^  regained  Africa  \  Aib- 
dned  the  Goths  in  Italy  j  defeated  the  Moors  \  and  re- 
stored the  Roman  empire  to  its  primitive  glory.  Set 
J  History  of)  Constamtimople,  No.  93-— 97  \  and 
TALY,  No.  12,  &c. 

-  The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Justinian  made  the 
best  use  of  it,  by  collecting  the  immense  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body.  To  this 
end  he  selected  ten  of  the  most  able  lawyers  in  the  em* 
pire  \  who,  revising  the  Gregorian,  Theodosiao,  and 
HermogeDian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called  Coden 
Ji/siiniantts.  This  may  be  called  the  statute  law^  as 
consisting  of  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  But  the 
reduction  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more  difficult 
task :  it  was  made  up  of  the  decisions  of  the  jndgee 
and  other  magistrates,  together  with  the  authoritative 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  all  which  lay  scat- 
tered, without  any  order,  in  no  less  than  2000  volumee 
and  upwards.  These  were  reduced  to  the  nnmber  of 
CO  ;  but  ten  years  were  spent  in  the  reduction. 
The  design  was  completed  in  the  year  553,  and  the 
name  of  Digests  or  Pandects  given  to  it.  Besides 
these,  for  the  use  chiefly  of  yonng  students  in  the  law, 
and  to  facilitate  that  study,  Justinian  ordered  four 
books  of  institutes  to  be  drawn  up,  containing  an  ab- 
stract or  abridgement  of  the  text  of  all  the  laws  ;  and 
lastly,,  the  laws  of  modem  date,  posterior  to  that  of  the 
former,  were  thrown  into  one  volume  in  the  year  541, 
called  the  Novella^  or  New  Code. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  565,  aged  83,  in  the 
39lh  of  his  reign,  aAer  having  built  a  great  number 
of  churches  v-  particularly  the  famous  Sancta  Sophia  ni 
Constantinople,  which  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  ar* 
chitectore. 

JUSTINIANI,  St  Laurench,  the  &rst  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  bom  there  of  a  noble  family  in  1381. 
He  died  in  1485  \  he  left  several  religious  works,  which 
wen  printed  together  at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume 
folio,  with  his  life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  He  was 
beatified  by  Clement  VII.  in  1524,  and  be  was  canon- 
izcd.by  Alexander  VULin  16^ 
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jvftinUtti      JosTiNXAKi,  Bernard^  w«s  born  at  Venice  in  i4o8, 

I        He  obtained  the  nmrtors  robe  at  the  age  of  19,  lerved 

JuTcaal.   ^1,^  republic  in  several  embassies,  and  was  elected  pro- 

cnrator  of  St  Mark  in  1474.     He  was  a  learned  man, 

and  wrote  the  History  of  Venice,  with  some  ether  work* 

of  considerable  merit ;  and  died  in  1498. 

JusTiNiAKi,  Avgfittin^  bishop  of  Nebbio,  one  of  the 
roost  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  descended  itoita  a 
branch  of  the  same  noble  family  with  the  two  foregoing; 
and  was  bom  iat  Genoa  in  1480.  He  assisted  at  the 
fifth  council  of  Lateran,  where  he  opposed  some  artidea 
of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the  court  of 
Borne.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his  almoacF^ 
and  he  was  for  five  years  regins  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522,  where  he  dts» 
charged  all  the  daties  of  a  good  prelate;  and  learning 
and  piety  ioarished  in  his  diocese.  He  perished  at  sea 
in  his  passage  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio,  in  1536.  He 
composed  several  pieces ;  the  roost  considerable  of  which 
is  Psalterium  Hebremm^  Gracum^  Arabicunij  ei  ChaU 
devm^  cum  tribus  Lattnis  tmterpretatfonihvs  et  giouis. 
This  was  the  first  psalter  of  the  kind  printed  5  and 
thnre  is  also  ascribed  to  the  same  prelate  a  translation 
of  maimonides's  More  N^vochim, 

JUSTNESS^  the  exactneto  or  regularity  of  any 
thing. 

Justness  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  tbeogfat,  Ian* 
guage,  and  sentiments.  The  justness  of  a  thought 
eoDsists  in  a  certain  precision  or  accuracy,  by  which 
evefy  part  of  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
fobject.  Justness  of  language  consists  in  using  proper 
and  well  ohosen  terms  ;  in  not  saying  either  too  mock 
or  too  little.  M.  de  Mere,  who  has  written  on  just^ 
Hess  of  mind,  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  justness ;  the 
one  arising  from  taste  and  genius,  the  other  from  good 
tense  or  right  reason.  There  are  no  certain  roles  to  be 
laid  down  for  tbe  former,  viz.  to  shew  the  beauty  and 
exactness  in  the  turn  or  choice  of  a  thought ;  the  latter 
consists  in  the  just  relations  which  things  have  to  one 
another. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in  Den« 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a  largo  penineula,  which  makes  the 
.  principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  and 
is  surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  German  ocean 
and  the  Baltic  6ea.  It  is  about  180  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  70  in  breadth  from  east  to 
west.  Its  extent  is  about  9200  square  mites,  and  its 
population  440,000.  The  air  is  very  cold  but  wbole- 
•oroe  'j  and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  corn  and  pastures.  This 
was  anciently  called  the  Cimbrian  Ckersonesus,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  tlie  country  from  whence^  the  Saxons 
came  into  Englaod.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed North  and  S(}u(A  Jutland :  the  latter  is  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  and  lies  between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy 
of  Holstein  ;  and  the  duke  of  that  n^ime  is  in  posses- 
.  sion  of  part  of  it,  whose  capital  town  is  Gottorp ;  for 
which  reason  the  sovereign  is  called  the  duke  of  Hoi' 
stein  Gottorp, 

JUVENAL,  Dectus  Jukius,  tbe  celebrated  Ro- 
man satirist,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  em- 
peror Claudiuses  reign,  at  Aqiiinum  in  Campania.  His 
father  was  probably  a  freed  roan,  who  being  rich,  gave 
bim  a  liberal  edncaiion,  and,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of 


the  times  bnd  Um  np  to  ebqoeBoe ;  in  which  be  nade  jt^^ml 
a  great  progress,  first  nader  FroaCe  the  gfaomiariaa,  | 
and  afterwards,  aa  is  generally  coajeclnred,  aoder  Qnla* 
tilian  \  after  whicb  be  attended  the  bar,  and  made  • 
distinguished  figure  there  for  many  years  by  his  el<»« 
^aence.  In  the  practice  of  this  profession  be  had  in^ 
proved  his  fortune  and  interest  at  Rome  before  he  torn* 
cd  his  thoogbts  to  poetry,  tbe  very  style  efwbicb,  in 
bis  satires,  speaks  a  long  habit  of  deolamation  ;  sutae" 
Uun  redoletU  detlamaiorem^  say  tbe  erities.  It  is  aaid 
be  was  above  40  years  of  age  when  be  recited  his  firat 
essay  to  a  small  andience  of  bis  friends  \  but  being  en* 
cooraged  by  tfaetr  ai^lanse,  he  ventured  a  greater  pub- 
lication 'y  which  reaching  the  ears  of  Paris,  Domitisui^s 
fisvourite  at  that  time,  though  hot  a  pantomiaie  player^ 
whom  our  satirist  had  severely  insulted,  that  minioQ 
made  his  complaint  to  the  emperor^  who  sent  him 
tbevenpon  into  hanishmeiit,  nnder  pretence  of  giving 
htm  the  command  of  a  cohort  in  the  army,  wfaieh  waa 
quartered  at  Pentapolis,  a  city  npon  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  and  Libya. 

After  Domitian^s  death,  our  satirist  retnroed  te 
Some,  sufficiently  cautioned  not  only  against  attack- 
ing the  characters  of  those  in*  power,  under  arbitrary 
prmoes,  bat  against  all  personal  reflections  upon  the 
great  men  then  living ;  and  therefore  he  thos  wisely 
concludes  the  debate  he  is  supposed  to  have  matotain- 
ed  for  a  while  with  a  friend  on  this  head,  in  the  firaC 
satire,  which  seems  to  be  the  first  be  wrote  after  bin 
banishment : 

Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos 

Qjuorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latino, 

*'  I  will  try  what  liberttee  I  may  be  allowed  with  tfaote 
whose  ashes  He  under  the  Fliamiaian  and  Latin  ways,^' 
along  each  side  of  which  the  Ronuuss  of  the  first  quality 
used  to  be  buried.^— It  is  believed  that  be  lived  till  the 
reign  of  Adrian  in  118.  There  are  still  extent  16  of 
his  satires,  in  which  he  discovers  great  wit,  strength, 
and  keenness,  in  his  language:  hot  bis  style  is  not  per- 
fectly natural  \  and  the  obscenities  with  which  these 
vat  ires  are  filled  render  the  reading  of  them  daogeroua 
to  youth. 

JUVENCUS,  Caius  Vccticus  A<idiliki;s,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Christian  poets,  was  bom  of  an  illna- 
trioos  family  in  8pain«  Aboat  tbe  year  320  he  put 
tbe  life  of  Jesos  Christ  into  Latin  verse,  of  which  he 
composed  four  books.  In  this  work  he  followed  close- 
ly the  text  of  the  evangeiists  :  but  his  verses  are  writ* 
ten  in  a  bad  taste  and  in  bad  Latin. 

JU  VENT  AS,  in  Mythology,  the  goddess  who  pre- 
sided  over  youth  among  the  Homans.  This  goddess 
was  long  honoured  in  the  Capitol,  vrfiere  Servius  ToU 
lius  erected  her  statue.  Near  the  chnpel  of  Minerva 
there  waa  the  akar  of  Joventas,  and  upon  this. altar  a 
picture  of  Pro^erprnetp  Tlie  Greeks  oal led  tbe  goddess 
of  yooth  Hvbe ;  hut  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  this  was  not  the  same  with  the  Roman  Juven^ 
tos. 

JUXON,  Dr  William,  archbishop  of  Canterhory, 
was  born  at  Chichecter  in  1582*  He  was  cilucated  at 
Merchant  Taylors  school,  and  from  thence  elected  i,nCo 
St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  be  became  preai- 
dent.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  bishop  of  London ; 
and  in  1635  promoted  hio  to  the  post  of  lord  high 
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Jiisoii.  trvMurtr  of  Eogltad,  The  whole  Dattoa,  and  Mpecl- 
nUy  the  nobility,  were  greatlj  offended  at  this  high 
office  being  given  to  a  clergyman }  bnt  he  behaFed  so 
iweli  in  the  administration,  as  soon  put  a  fttop  to  all  the 
clamour  raised  against  biai«  l^bis  place  be 'held  no 
longer  than  the  17th  of  May  1641,  when  he  prudently 
resigned  the  staff  to  avoid  the  storm  which  then  threat- 
ened the  conrt  and  the  clergy.  In  the  following  Fe- 
bruary an  act  passed,  depriving  the  bishops  of  their 
rotes  in  parliament,  and  incapacitating  tjiem  from  any 
temporal  jurisdiction.  In  these  leading  steps,  as  well 
as  the  total  abolition  of  the  episoopal  order  wbieh>  foU 
lowed,  he  was  involved  with  his  brethren  ;  bnt  neither 
ms  a  bishop  ner  as  treasurer  was  a  single  accasatioa 
brought  against  him  in  the  long  parliament.  During 
tlie  civil  wars  he  resided  at  his  palace  at  Fulham, 
where  his  meek,  inoffensive,  and  affable  manners, 
notwithstanding  bis  remaining  steady  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  king,  procured  him  the  visits  of  the  principal 
persons  of*  the  opposite  party,  and  respect  from  all* 
In  1648  he  attended  his  majesty  at  the  treaty  in  the 
isle  of  Wight}  and  by  his  particular  desire,  waited 
upon  him  at  Cotton-lwuse  Westminster,  the  day  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  hie  trial  ^  during  which  he 
frequently  vibited  him  in  the  office  of  a  spiritual  fa^ 
ther^  and  his  majesty  declared  he  was  the  greatest 
comfort  to  him  in  that  afflictive  situation.  He  like- 
wise attended  hie  majesty  on  the  scaffold,  where  the 
king,  taking  off  his  cloak  and  george,  gave  him  the 
latter :  afWr  the  execution,  oor  pious  bishop  took  care 
of  the  body,  which  ho  accompanied  to  the  royal  cha- 
pel at  Windsor,  and  stood  ready  with  the  common- 
prayer  book  in  his  hands  to  perform  the  last  ceremony 
ft  the  kiifg  ^  but  was  prevented  by  Colonel  Which- 
cot,  governor  of  the  castle.  He  continued  in  the  qniet 
possesiioa  of  Fulham  palace  till  the  ensuing  year  1649, 
when  be  was  deprived,  having  been  spared  longer 
than  any  of  his  biethrcn*  He  then  retired  to  Ihs  own 
estate  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  lived  in  privacy 
tilt  the  Restoration,  when  he  was  pFcsented  to  the  see 


of  Canterbury;  and  in  the  little  time  he  enjoyed  it, 
expended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at  Lambeth 
palace  and  Croydon  house  near  15,000!.  He  died  in 
1663  ;  having  be^eathed  7000I.  to  St  John^s  col- 
lege, and  to  other  charitable  uses  near  5000L  He 
published  a  sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  Some  Coo- 
aiderations  upon  th«  Act  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  used  by  philosophers  to 
denote  that  species  of  growth  which  is  performed  by 
the  apposition  of  new  matter  to  the  surface  or  outside 
of  old.  •  In  which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  intusr 
niicepthn;  where  the  growth  of  a  body  is  performed 
by  the  reception  of  a  juice  within  it  diffused  tlirotigh 
its  canals. 

IVY.    See  Hedera,  Botakt  Index. 

I^I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  triandria 
class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th 
order,  EnsaUg,    See  Botany  Index. 

IX ION,  in  fabulous  history,  king  of  the  Lapithe, 
married  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deionius,  to  whom  he  re- 
fused to  give  the  customary  nnptial  presents.  Deionius 
in  revenge  took  from  him  bis  horses :  when  Ixion,  dis- 
sembling his  resentment,  invited  his  father-in-law  to  a 
feast,  and  made  him  fall  through  a  trap-door  inib'  a 
burning  furnace,  in  which  he  was  immediately  oon- 
suOied.  Ixion  being  afterwards  stung  with  remorse  for 
his  cruelty,  ran  mad  j  on  which  Jupiter,  in  compassion, 
not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  into  heaven, 
where  be  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  Juno* 
Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  assured  of  his  guilt,  formed  a 
cloud  in  the  resemblance  of  the  goddess,  upon  which 
Ixion  begat  the  centaurs :  but  boasting  of  his  happi- 
ness, Jove  hurled  him  down  to  Tartarus,  where  he  lies 
fixed  on  a  wheel  encompassed  with  serpent^,  which 
turns  without  ceasing. 

IXORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  47th  order,  SuUata.    See  Botany  Index, 

JYNX,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  ^  the  order  of 
picse.    See  Ornithology  Indcx» 


K. 


KThe  tenth  letter,  and  seventh  consonant  of  our 
5  alphabet  ^  being  formed  by  the  voiee,  by  a  gut- 
tural expreaoien  of  the  breath  through  the  mootk,  to- 
gelher  with  a  depression  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening 
of  the  tcetfab 

Its  sound  is  much  theaaBO  with  that  of  the  hard  c, 
or  f  V  .*  and  it  is  used  for  the  most  part  only  before  e, 
ff",  and  IS,  in  the  beginning  of  weeds  }  as  Avn,  ktU^  knew^ 
&c.  It  need  formerly  to  be  always  joined  with  e  at 
the  end  of  werds^  but  is  at  preoent  very  properly  omit- 
ted, at  least  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin :  thus, 
for  pliWeht  MSMicib,  &c«  we,  say,  pMie^  iwsfsib,  &n. 
However  in  nsenefyllabiee,  it  is  still  retaiMd^  as  jutk^ 

^ii  homvired  Aran  Ae  Greek  Asypn;  andwae  bnt 
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little  used  among  the  Latins:  Priscian  looked  on  it  as 
a  superfluons  letter ;  and  says  it  was  never  to  be  used 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  I>aus- 
quins,  after  Sallust,  observes  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Boroans,  Indeed  we  seldom  find  it  in  any 
Latin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word  kalenda^  where, 
it  soosetimes  stands  in  lien  of  a  r.— -Carthage,  however, 
is  frequently  spelt  on  medals  with  a  K;  salvis  aug. 
XT  CAES.  yXL.  KART.  and  sometimes  the  letter  K  alone 
stood  for  Cor^^rgf.-— M.  Berger  has  observed;  that  a 
capital  K,  on  the  reverse  of  the  medals  of  the  emperora 
of  Constatttiaople,  signified  K^tutamtimis  ;  and  on  the 
Greek  medals  be  will  have  it  to  signify  KOIAH  STPIA, 
••  Coelesyria.*' 
Quintilian  tells  uoi  that  in  bis  time  some  people  had 
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a  mistaken  notiooi  that  wfaeraver  the  letter  e  unci  a  oo- 
curped  at  the  beginniDg  of  a  word,  k  oogbt  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  c.     See  C. 

Lipsius  observes,  that  K  was  a  stigma  anciently 
marked  on  the  foreheads  of  criminaU  filth  a  red-bot< 
iron. 

The  letter  K  has  varioas  significations  in  old  char- 
ters and  diplomas ;  for  instance  KR.  stood  for  cha- 
rus  ;  KR.  C.  for  cara  civitas  ;  KRM.  for  carmen  ;  KR. 
AM.  N.  for  carus  amicus  nosier i  'S.S.  chaos;  KT« 
tapite  ionsuSf  &c. 

The  French  never  use  the  letter  k  excepting  in  a 
fcw  terms  of  art  and  proper  pames  borrowed  from  other 
conntries.  Ablancourt,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  letters, 
brings  in  k  complaining,  that  he  has  been  ofien  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  banished  out  of  the  French  alphabet, 
and  confined  to  the  countries  of  the  north. 

K  is  also  a  numeral  letter,  signifying  250,  according 
lo  the  verse, 

K  qUoque  ducentos  et  quinquaginta  ttnebit. 

When  it  had  a  stroke  at  top,  K,  it  stood  foir  250,000. 
K  on  the  French  coinage  denotes  money  coined  at 
Bodrdeaox. 

KAARTA,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  through  which 
Mr  Park  passed  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger.  Ac« 
cording  to  him  the  country  consists  of  sandy  plains  and 
rocky  hills,  the  level  part  of  it  being  the  most  exten- 
aive.  It  is  inhabited  by  Negroes,  many  of  whom  retain 
all  their  ancient  superstitions,  although  converted  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomet.  White  men,  he  informs  us,  are 
strangers  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaarta  \  and  Mr  Park's 
appearance  had  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  them  which 
ignorant  people  in  our  own  country  attribute  to  ghosts. 
Mr  Park  was  well  received  by  the  king  at  Kemmoo, 
who  at  the  same  time  informed  him  with  ingenuous 
fratikness,  that  he  conld  not  protect  him,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  king  of  Bambarra,  hut  he  gave  him  a 
guard  to  Jarra,  the  frontier  town  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Ludamar.  From  our  anthor^s  account  of 
this  war,  it  seems  to  be  highly  impolitic  to  liberate  the 
negroes  from  slavery  till  civilization  and  Christianity  be 
introduced  into  Africa.  Kemmoo,  the  metropolis  of 
this  kingdom,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  14.  15.  W.  Long.  7.  20. 
KAAT's  BAAN,  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the 
west  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  seven  miles  sooth  of 
Kaat'd  Kill. 

KAAT's-KILL,  a  township  of  New  York,  on  tlie 
west  bank  of  Hudson's  river }  five  miles  south  of  Hud- 
son cky,  and  125  north  of  New  York.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Greene  county,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  Kaats-kill  river. 

Kaat's-kill   Mountaiks,  a   majestic    ridge   of 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  township,  which 
are  the  first  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
KABA.    See  Mecca. 

KABOBIQUAS,  a  nation  in  the  south  of  Afirica, 
who  are  reported  never  to  have  seen  a  white  man  till 
the  year  1785,  when  they  were  visited  by  M.  Vaillant. 
On  his  approach  they  felt  his  hair,  hands,  feet,  and 
almost  every  part  of  his  body.  His  beard  astonished 
them,  and  they  supposed  that  hia  whole  body  was  co- 
vered with  hair.  The  children  were  greatly  alarmed, 
but  presents  of  sugarcandy  soon  reconciled  them.  The 
cliief  showed  him  every  mark  of  respect,  whom  Jie  re- 


presents at  a  majestic  figure,  with  a  long  mantle  made 
of  four  jackal  skins.  Tlie  hair  of  the  people  is  very  qiMt 
short,  curled,  and  ornamented  with  small  copper  bat-  I 
tons.  Although  they  go  almost  naked,  the  females  .^*^****'. 
are  remarkably  chaste,  and  very  reserved.  Their  only 
ornaments  are  glass  heads.  M.  Vaillant  assures  as  that 
he  never  saw  a  nation  so  disinterested,  as  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  generosity.  Many  of  them  gaTa 
away  gratoitously,  and  without  receiving  any  thing  in 
return,  part  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  They  are  also 
of  a  courageous  and  martial  character,  making  use  of 
poisoned  arrows  and  lances  with  long  points.  They 
are  extremely  obedient  to  their  chief,  whose  will  is  a 
law.  They  believe  in  a  supreme  being  who  governs 
all  things,  and  who  exists  far  beyond  the  stars.  Ther 
have  no  idea  of  a  future  existence,  or  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  have  neither  worship,  sacrifices,  ce- 
remonies, nor  priests.  Their  country  lies  between  Long. 
16.  25.  and  19.  25.  east  of  Paris,  and  between  23® 
and  25®  S.  Lat. 

KADESH,  Kadssh-barkea,  or  Ev-mishfat,  in 
Ancient  Geography^  a  city  celebrated  for  several  events* 
At  Kadesh,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  died,  (Numb. 
XX.  I.).  Here  it  was  that  Moses  and  Aaron,  showing 
a  distrust  in  God's  power  when  they  smote  the  rock  at 
the  waters  of  strife,  were  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  consolation  of  entering  the  promised  land  (Numb, 
xxvii.  14.).  The  king  of  Kadesh  was  one  of  the  prin- 
ces killed  by  Joshua  (xii.  22.).  This  city  was  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  situated  about  eight 
leafrues  from  Hebron  to  the  south. 

Mr  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Kadesh,  which 
was  situated  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  was  a  differ- 
ent place  from  Kadesh«bamea  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran. 

KADMON^I,  or  .Cadmokjei,  in  Ancieni  Geo- 
graphy^  a  people  of  Palestine,  said  to  dwell  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Hermon ;  which  lies  east,  and  is  the 
reason  of  the  appellation,  with  respect  to  Lihanus, 
Phoenicia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Palestine*  Called 
also  Hevm  (Moses). 

KiEMPFERIA,  Zedoary,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  monandrla  classy  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  8th  order,  Scitaminete. 
See  Botany  Index. 

KAJUAGA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
south-east  and  south  by  Bambouk  j  on  the  west  by 
Bondon  and  Foota  Torra^  and  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Senegal.  The  air  and  climate  are  more  pure 
and  healthy  than  at  any  of  the  settlements  towards  the 
coast ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  pleasingly  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  windings  of  the  river  Se- 
negal make  the  scenery  on  its  hanks  extremely  beau- 
tiful. The  inhabitants  are  called  Serawoollies,  who 
have  a  jet  black  complexion,  in  which  respect  they  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Jaloffs.  The  govern* 
meot  is  monarchical,  and  the  regal  authority,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Park,  is  sufficiently  formidable.  The  people 
are  deemed  tolerably  fair  and  just  in  their  dealings,  and 
indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  acquire  wealth. 

Their  language  abounds  with  gutturals,  and  there- 
fore is  not  so  harmonious  as  that  which  is  spoken  by  the 
Foulahs ;  but  it  is  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  it,  as  it  is  generally  understood  in  manjr 
khigdoms  of  Africa*  Joag  is  the  frontier  town,  en- 
tering 
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t*j«M«  ^^^E  ^'^^^  Pisania,  sarromUied  by  a  bigb  wal?»  and  k 
I        topposed  ta  contaiR  2000  iobabUanU.     It  i«  situated  In 
ttt«Bdar.  pj,  Lai.  14.  25.  W.  Long.  9.  46. 

K AINSI,  tbe  Hottentot  name  of  a  species  of  ante- 
lope,  denonftinated  by  tbe.  Dutcb,  on  account  of  its  agi- 
lity, Uip-springerm  U  is  of  a  yellowisb  gray-colour,  and 
of  ibe  s»e  el  a  kid  of  a  year  old.  See  Caf&a,  Mam- 
malia lnde». 

KAJLENDAR,  a  dislrtbntien  of  time,  accemmo- 
dated  to  tbe  uses  of  life  ;  or  a  table  or  almanack,  con- 
taining tbe  order  of  daytt,  weeks,  monthc,  feasts,  &c. 
happening  tbrongbout  tbe  year.  See  TlM£,  Month, 
Tear,  &c. 

It  is  called  kalendar^  from  the  mati- kalcmdm^  ^m^ 
laenily  wrote  in  large- chavaetera  at  the  bead  of  each 
OMtttb.     See  KalKVDS. 

The  days  in  kalendars  were  originally  divided  into 
oetoades^  or  eights  ;  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  tlie 
Jewa^  into  kekdumadts^  or  sevens  ;  wbteh  custom^  Sca« 
Itger  observes,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Komans 
till  after  tbe  timeof  Theodosius* 

There  are  divers  kalendars,  according  to  tbe  differ^ 
cnt  forms  of  the  year  and  distributions  of  time  esi»> 
blisbed  in  different  countries.  Hence  tbe  Roman,  tbe 
Jewtsb,  the  Persian,  tho  JuJian,  the  Grtgorian,  &e. 
kalendars. 

The  ancient  Roman  kalendar  is  given  by  Ricoiolna, 
^rovius,  Dsnet,  and  others;  by  which  we  see  the  or- 
der and  number  of  tbb  Roman  bcdidsys  and  work  daya. 

The  three  Christian  kalendars  are  girven  by  VVolfius 
in  bis  Elements  of  Clironology. 

The  ;|^wish  kalendar  was  fixed  by  Rabbi  Hillel  about 
the  year  360,  fr^m  which  time  the  days  of  their  year 
ma?  be  reduced  to  tirase  of  the  Julian  kaJendar. 

TJke  Roman  Kalbsd^b  owed  its  origin  to  Romulus : 
but  it  has  undergone  various  reformations  since  bis 
iime.  Tiiat  legislator  distributed  time  into  several  pe- 
riods, for  the  use  of  the  people  under  his  command : 
bnt  as  be  was  much  better  versed  in  matters  of  war 
iJian  of  astronomy,  be  only  divided  tiie  year  into  ten 
months,  making  it  begin  in  the  spring,  on  the  first  of 
March  *,  imagining  the  snn  roikde  his  course  through  all 
tbe  seasons  in  304  days. 

Romulus^s  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Noma,  wbe 
added  two  months  more,  January  and  February  )  pla^ 
cing  them  before  Murch  :  so  that  his  yefnr  consi«Ked  of 
335  d^y^9  ^"^  begnn  on  the  fti>t  of  Jiinoar?.  1I«  chose, 
however^  in  imitation  of  tbe  Greeks,  to  make  an  in- 
lercalaXioA  of  45  days  i  which  be  divided  into  two  parts  j 
intercalating  a  month  of  22  days  at  the  end  of  each 
two  yenrR ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  two  yearn  more 
nnother  of  Z3  days ;  which  mentb,  thus  interposed,  be 
aalled  JdarcfHlonius^  or  tbe  intercalary  Febieary. 

But  these  intercalations  being  ill  obMerved  by  the 
pontifsi  to  whom  Numa  conNDitted  tbe  eare  of  theni^ 
occaaioAi-d  great  disorders  in  the  constitution  of  the 
year^  which  Csssar,  as  sovcreigja  puutif',  endeavoui* 
ed  to  remedy.  To  this  end,  he  made  choiee  of  Sosi* 
genes,  a  oelebrated  astronomer  of  those  tinies;  who 
found,  that  the, dispensation  of  time  in  the  kaiendar 
couhl  never  be  settled  on  any  sure  footing  witltooil  hav. 
iog  regard  to  the  annual  conrset  of  the  sun.  Accord* 
ingly,  as  tbe  sm^s  yearly  cenrsc  is  performed  in  365 
days  si&  hottis»  he  ledttced  the  year  to  the  anme  nea- 
ber  of  days  ;  the  year  of  this  correction  of  the  knlen- 
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dar  was  a  year  of  confusion ;  they  being  obliged,  in  KalcndM. 
or|er  to  swallow  op  tbe  6$  days  that  had  been  im- 
iNTudently  added,  and  which  occasioned  the  confusion, 
to  add  two  months  besides  the  Marcedonius,  which 
chanced  to  full  out  that  year  y  so  that  this  year  con- 
sisted of  15  months,  or  445  days.  This  reformation 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Biome  708,  42  or  43  years  be* 
fore  Christ. 

The  Roman  kalendar,  called  also  JuUan  kaUndar^ 
from  its  reformer  Julius,  is  disposed  into  qoadrienntal 
periods  \  whereof  the  first  three  years,  which  he  called 
commutus^  consist  of  365days$  and  the  fourth,  bhseaiiie^ 
of  366  ;  by  reason  ol'  the  sin  hours,  which  in  four  veaia 
make  a  day  or  somewhat  less,  (or  in  134  yean  an  inter- 
calary day  is  to  be  retrenched.  On  this  account  it  was« 
that  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  advice  of  Cimrioa 
and  Ciaconius,  appointed,  that  tbe  hundredth  year  of 
each  century  shonld  have  no  bbsextile-,  excepting  in^ 
each  fourth  century  :  that  is,  a  subtraction  is  made  of 
three  bistextile  days  in  the  space  of  four  centuries  ^  by 
reason  of  the  1 1  roiniitee  wanting  in  the  six  hours  wbcrep> 
of  the  bissextile  consists. 

The  reformaliofi  of  the  kalendar,  or  the  new  style 
ns  we  caU  it,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  October  1 50a, 
when  ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once,  so  many  ha^ 
i^iag  been  introduced  into  tbe  cempotation  since  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  by  the  defect  of  1 1 
minutes. 

Julian  Christian  Kalendjm^  is  that  wherein  the 
days  of  the  week  are  determined  by  tlie  letters  A,  B,  C, 
D,  E,  F,  Gy  by  means  of  the  solar  cjcle  ;  and  tbe  new 
and  full  moons,  especinlly  the  paschal  full  moon,  with 
the  feast  of  Easter,  and  the  other  moveable  feasts  de- 
pending thereon,  by  means  of  golden  numbers,  rightly 
disposed  through  the  Julian  year.  See  Cycle,  and 
GoLDSif  Number, 

In  this  kftlendar,  the  vernal  e^ninoz  is  supposed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  31st  day  of  March  :  and  tbe  cycle  of  19 
years,,  or  the  golden  nnmberM,  constnntly   to  incficate 
the  places  of  the  new  and  full  moons ;  jet  both  are  eiw 
roneous.     And  hence  arose  a  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  Easter.    To  show  this  error  the  more  ap» 
parentiy,  let  u«  apply  it  to  the  year  1715.     In  this 
year,   then,  the  vernal  equinox  falls  on  the  lotb  of 
-> March ;  and  therefore  comes  too  early  by  1 1  days.   Tbe 
paschal  full  moon  falls  un  tbe  7ih  of  April ;  and  there- 
lore  too  late,  with  regard  to  the  cycle,  b>  three  daye. 
Easter*  there  for**,  which  should  have  l^een  on  the  lOib 
of  April,  was  Uiat  year  on  the  17th.     Tbe  error  here 
lies  only  in  the  metemptodiK,   or  postposition  of  the 
moon,  through  the  defect  of  the  lonar  cyclip.     If  tlie 
full  moon  bad  fallen  on  tlie  i  itK  of  March,  Easter  would 
have  fallen  on  the  1 3th  of  March ;  and  therefore  the  er- 
ror arising  from  the  anticipation  of  tbe  equinox  would 
have  exceedingly   augmented   that  arising  from  the 
postposition,     'rhese  errors,  in  coone  of  time,  were  se 
multiplied,  that  the  kalendar  no  longer  exhibited  any 
regular  Easter.    Pope  Gregory  XIIL  tlicrefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Aloysius  Lilius,  in  1582,  threw  10  da^s  oui 
of  the  month  of  October,  to  reMore  the  equinox  to  ica 
place,  viz.  the  21st  of  March  \  and  thna  introduced  the 
form  of  tbe  CregoriiMft  year,  with  such  n  provision  aa 
that  the  equinox  should  be  constantly  kept  to  the  2ist 
of  March.     The  new  moons  and  full  moons^  by  advice 
of  the  same  Lilius,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  goldi^n 
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KHiendar.  numbers,  but  by  epacts.  The  kalendar,  however,  wat 
^  ^  mt  Still  retained  in  Britain  ivithout  this  correction :  whence 
there  was  a  difference  of  1 1  days  between  our  time  and 
that  of  our  neighbours.  But  by  24  Geo.  11.  c.  23.  the 
Gregorian  computation  is  established  here,  and  accord- 
ingly  took  place  in  I752< 

Gregorian  Kalesdar^  is  that  which,  by  means  of 
epacts,  rightly  disposed  through  the  several  months, 
determines  the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of 
Easter,  with  tlie  hioveable  feasts  depending  thereon,  in 
tlic  Gregorian  year. 

The  Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
Julian,  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epacts 
are  substituted  in  lien  of  golden  numbers  :  for  the  use 
and  disposition  whereof,  see  Epact. 

Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defects  (perhaps 
fts  Tycho  B)*ahe  and  Cassini  imagine,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perfect  justness).  For,  first, 
The  Gregorian  intercalation  does  not  hinder,  but  that 
the  equinox  sometimes  succeeds  the  aist  of  March  as 
far  as  the  23d  *,  and  sometimes  anticipates  it,  falling  on 
the  19th  ;  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on  the  20tb  of 
March,  is  sometimes  the  paschal ;  yet  not  so  account- 
ed by  the  Gregorians.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
gortans  account  the  full  moon  of  the  22d  of  March  the 
paschal  *,  which  yet  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not 
paschal.  Irt  the  first  case,  therefore,  Easter  is  celebra- 
ted in  an  irregular  month ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Easters  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  (Cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full 
moon?,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  th^  true  one 
by  some  hours,  the  paschal  full  moon  may  fall  on  Sa- 
turday, which  is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday  : 
whence,  in  the  first  case,  Easter  is  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  should  be }  in  the  other,  it  is  cele- 
brated on  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon,  with  the  Jews 
and  Quartodeciman  heretics  ^  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaiiger  and  CaWisius  show 
'  other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  arising  from 
the  negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors ;  yet 
is  this  kalendar  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  throughoat 
Europe,  &c.  and  used  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is 
osed. 

•  Reformed  or  Corrected  Kalekdar^  is  that  which, 
setting  aside  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epacts, 
and  dominical  letters,  determines  the  equinox,  with  tbe 
paschal  full  moon,  and  the  moveable  feasts  depending 
thereoui  by  astronomical  computation,  according  to  the 
Rudolphine  Tables. 

This  kalendar  was  introduced  among  the  Protestant 
atates  of  Germany  in  the  year  1700,  when  x  i  days  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  j  so  that 
in  1700  February  had  but  18  days:  by  this  means, 
the  corrected  style  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a 
time ;  in  expectation  that,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
tropical  year  being  at  length  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  observation,  the  Romanists  would  agree  with 
them  on  some  more  convenient  intercalation. 

Construction  of  a  Kalendar  or  Almanack,  j.  Com- 
pute the  sun^s  and  moon^s  place  for  each  day  of  the 
year ;  or  take  them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  the  do- 
minical letter,  and  by  means  thereof  distribute  the  ka- 
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lendar  Into  weeks.  3.  Compute  the  time  of  Easter,  and  Kulead 
thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feasts.  -4.  Add  the  im- 
moveable feasts,  with  the  names  of  the  martyrs.  5.  To 
every  day  add  the  sunV  and  moon's  place,  with  the  ri- 
sing and  setting  of  each  iun*'nary  ^  tbe  length  of  day 
and  night  $  the  crepuscula,  and  the  aspects  of  the  planets. 
6.  Add  in  tbe  proper  places  the  chief  phases  of  the 
moon,  and  the  son's  entrance  into  the  cardinal  points  ; 
i.  e.  the  solstices  and  equinoxes ;  together  with  the 
rising  and  the  setting,  especially  heliacal,  of  the  pla- 
nets and  chief  fixed  stars.    See  Astronomy. 

The  duration  of  tbe  crepuscula,  or  the  end  of  tbe 
evening  and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight,  toge- 
ther with  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and  tbe  length 
of  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  kalendars  of  one 
year  into  those  of  another  i  the  differences  in  the  sere* 
ral  3rears  being  too  small  to  be  of  any  consideration  in 
civil  life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  constrnction  of  a  kalendar 
has  nothing  in  it  of  mystery  or  difficulty,  if  tables  of 
the  heavenly  motions  be  at  hand. 

Some  divide  kalendars  or  almanacks  into  public  and 
private,  perfect  and  imperfect}  others  into  Heathcm 
and  Christian. 

Public  almanacks  are  those  of  a  larger  size,  osoally 
hung  up  for  common  or  family  use*;  private  are  those : 
of  a  snialler  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the  hand, 
inscribed  on  a  staff*,  or  in  the  pocket ;  perfect,  tho^ 
which  have  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes  ana 
feasts  inscribed  on  them  j  imperfect,  those  which  have 
only  the  primes  and  immoveable  feasts.  Till  about  the 
fourth  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of  hea|faenism  ; 
from  that  age  to  the  seventh,  they  are  generally  divided 
between  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
'  Almanacks  are  of  somewhat  different  composition^ 
some  .containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  esseo-^ 
tial  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months  and  days,  with  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  age  of  the  moon,  &e^ 
To  these  are  added  various  parerga,  astronomical,  astro* 
logical,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  even  politic 
oal,  rural,  medical,  &c.  as  calculations  and  acconota 
of  eclipses,  solar  ingresses,  aspects,  and  configurations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations,  heliocentrical  and 
geocentrical  motions  of  the  planets,  prognostics  of  the 
weather,  and  predictions  of  other  events,  tables  of  the 
planetary  motions,  the  tides,  terms,  interest,  twilighti 
equation,  kings,  &c, 

'  Gelaiean^  or  JeUaktan  Kalendar^  is  a  correction  of 
the  Persian  kalendar,  made  by  order  of  Sultan  Gelaled- 
dan,  in  the  467th  year  of  the  Hegira*,  of  Christ  X089** 

Kalendar,  is  used  for  the  catalogue  or  fasti  an* 
oiently  kept  in  each  church,  of  the  saints  both  universal 
and  those  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  ;  wilb 
their  bishops,  martyrs,  &c.  Kalendars  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  martyrologies ;  for  each  church  had 
its  peculiar  kalendar,  whereas  the  mar^rologies  re- 
garded the  whole  church  in  general,  containing  tbe  mar«» 
tyrs  and  confessors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all  the 
several  kalendars  were  formed  one  martyn>logy : '  so 
that  martyrologies  are  posterior  to  kalendars. 
^  Kalendar,  fs  also  applied  to  divers  other  compo- 
sitions respecting  the  12  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  sense,  Spenser  has  given  the  shepherd's  kalen* 
dar 5  Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardener's  kalendar,  &c. 

Kalekdab^ 
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Kalekdar,  18  also  extended  to  an  orderly  table  or 
enumeration  of  persons  or  things. 

Lord  Bacon  wishes  for  a  kalendar  of  doubts.  A  late 
writer  has  given  a  kalendar  of  the  persons  who  may  in* 
berit  estatcsi  in  fee-simple. 

Kalundar,  ira^rm/(tirri/m,originallj  denoted,  among 
the  Romans,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  moneys 
at  interest,  which  became  doe  on  the  kalends  of  Jano- 
arv,  the  usual  time  when  the  Roman  usurers  let  'out 
their  money. 

Kalendar  Months^  the  solar  months,  as  they  stand 
in  the  kalendar,  tiz.  January  31  days,  &c. 

Astronomical  Kalendar^  an  instrument  engraved 
upon  copper  plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  pasted  on 
board,  with  a  brass  slider  which  carries  a  hair,  and  shows 
by  inspection  the  sun*s  meridian  altitude,  right  ascen- 
sion, declination,  rising,  setting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a 
greater  exactness  than  our  common  globes  will  show. 
Kalendar  of  Prisoners.  See  Calendar. 
Kalendar  Brothers^  a  sort  of  devout  fraternities, 
composed  of  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen  i  whose  chief 
business  was  to  procure  masses  to  be  said,  and  alms  dis« 
tributed,  for  the  souls  of  such  members  as  were  de- 
oeased.  They  were  also  denominated  kalend-brothers^ 
because  they  usually  met  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
though  in  some  places  only  once  a  quarter. 

KALENDARIUM  festdm.     The  Christians  re- 
tained much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonness  of  the 
kalends  of  January,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a 
feast,  and  celebrated  hj  the  clergy  with  great  indecen- 
cies, under  the  ikzmt%fistum  kakndarum^  or  hypodiaco- 
florum^  or  siultorum^  that  is,  **  the  feast  of  fools :"  some- 
times also  libertas  decembrica.    The  people  met  masked 
in  the  church ;  and  in  a  ludicrous  way  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bishop,  who  exercised 
m  jurisdiction  over  them  suitable  to  the  festivity  of  the 
occasion.     Fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  long  laboured 
in  vain  to  restrain  this  license,  which  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century. 
KALEND£RS.    See  Calenders. 
KALENDS,  or  Calends,  in  the  Roman  chrono- 
logy, the  first  day  of  every  month.— The  word  is  form- 
ed from  uMXim^  I  call  or  proclaim  ;  because,  before  the 
publication  of  the  Roman  fasti,  it  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  rex  sacrijiculus  ; 
upon  which  a  sacrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  sum- 
moned the  people  together  in  the  Capitol,  and  there 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kalends, 
or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  would  be  \  which  he  did 
by  repeating  this  formula  as  often  as  there  were  days 
of  kalends,  Calo  Juno  Novella,      Whence   the  name 
calenda  was  given  thereto,  from  ra/o,  calare.    This  is 
the  account  given  by  Varro.     Others  derive  the  appel- 
lation hence.  That  the  people  being  convened  on  this 
day,    the  pontifex   called    or  proclaimed   the  several 
feasts  or  holidays  in  the  month  \  a  custom  which  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when 
C-  Flavins,  the  curule  sedile,  ordered  the  fasti  or  ka* 
Jendar  to  be  set  op  in  public  places,  that  everybody 
might  know  the  differences  of  times,'  and  the  return  of 
the  festivals. 

The  kalends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  re- 
trograde order.  Thus,  t.  g.  the  first  of  May  being 
Ihe  kalends  of  May  \  *the  last  or  tbt  30th  of  April  was 


the  pridie  kakndarum^  or  second  of  the  kalends  of  May  j    Kalends 
the  aptfa  of  April,  the  third  of  the  kalends,  or  before    ^    H 
the* kalends}  and  so  back  to  the  13th,  where  the  ides  Kalmuo. 
commence  \  which  are  likewise  numbered  invertedly 
to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  begin  \  which  are  num- 
bered after  the  same  manner  to  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  which  i^  the  kalends  of  April.     See  Ides,  and.. 
Nones. 

The  rulea  of  computation  by  kalends  are  included  / 
in  the  following  verses : 

Prima  dies  mensis  cujusque  est  dicta  kalendse : 
Sex  Mains  nonas^  October^  Julius^  et  Mars; 
Quatuor  at  reUqui:  habet  idus  quiUbet  octo. 
Inde  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  esse  kalendas  ; 

Qjuas  retro  numerans  dices  a  mense  sequente. 

» 

To  find  the  day  of  the  kalends  answering  to  any  day  . 

of  the  month  we  are  in  ;  see  |iow  many  days  there  are 

yet  remaining  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add 

two  :    for  example,  suppose  it  the  22d  day  of  April  \ 

it  is  then  the  loth  of  tbe  kalends  of  May.     For  April . 

contains  30  days :  and  22  taken  from  30,  there  remain  : 

8  ;  to  which  two  being  added,  the  sum  is  io«  The  reason  . 

of  adding  two  is^  because  the  last  day  of  the  month  iscall- . 

cd  secundo  kalendas^  tbe  last  but  one  tertio  kalsndas^  &c. ; 
The  Roman  writers  themselves  are  at  a  loss  for  the  . 

reasonof  this  absurd  and  whimsical  manner  of  comput-  . 

ing  the  days  of  the  month :  yet  il  is  still  kept  up  in  ; 

the  Roman  chancery  \  and  by  some  authors,  out  of  a  . 

vain  affectation  of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common, 

more  natural,  and  easy  manner. 

Kalends  are  also  used  in  church  history  to  denote  , 

conferences  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  dean- 
ry,  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  concerning  their  • 
duty  and  conduct,  especially  in  what  related  to  the  im- 
position of  penance. 

Kalends  of  January,  In  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
solemn  festival  consecrated  to  Juno  and  Janus  \  where- 
in tbe  Romans  offered  vows  and  sacrifices  to  those  dei- 
ties, and  exchanged  presents  among  themselves  %s  a . 
token  of  friendship. 

It  was  only  a  melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were 
then  obliged  to  pay  their  interests,  &c.  Hence  Ho- 
race calls  it  tristes  caienda  ;  Lib.  L  Serm.  Sat.  3. 

KALI,  the  specific  name  of  a  plant  which  yielda  the. 
substance  also  called  kali  or  alkali.     See  Salsola.* 

KALISH,  a  province  of  Lower  Poland,  with  the 
title  of  a  palatinate.     It  is  bounded  on  tbe  west  by  the 
palatinate  of  Bosnia,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Syrad,  on    . 
the  north  by  Regal  Prussia,  and  on  the  south  by  Silesia. ; 
Kalish  is  the  capital  town. 

Kalism,  a  town  of  Lower  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  same  name,  where  the  Jesuits  had  a 
magnificent  college.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Pros- 
na,  in  a  morass,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  access. 
E.  Long.  18.0.  N.  Lat.  51.  20.  .      « 

KALMIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  de-  ; 
candria  class  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking- under 
the  1 8th  order,  Bicomes.    See  Botany  Index*  1 

K  ALMUCS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  called  also  EUuhs^ 
inhabiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call 
Western  Tartary,     Their  territory  extends  from  tbo ' 
Caspian  sea,  and  the  river  Yaik  or  Ural^  in  72  degrees 
of  longitnde  from  Ferro,  to  Mount  AUay,  in  no  de-- 
groes,  and  from  the  40th  to  the  52d  degree  of  nortii . 
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KAlmict.  Iatitii4e ;  ivIieDce  k  mtty  kt  <oefvpot«l  alMUt  S93o«M}e8 
in  length  fro«i  west  to  emt^  nni  m  breaikii  froin  oerth 
te  '96ntk  aboDt  ^50  miles  wkert  broadest*  li  m  bottod- 
ed  Mk  ikt  «ortli  by  llasM  aikI  Siberia,  froai  wbiofa  k 
18  eepftfUted  by  •  chu'ro  of  fnoantftlns ;  on  the  «ii9C  hf 
Mobnt  Ahay ;  on  tlie  tootli  by  the  countries  ofKarazm 
nnd  tbe  t«N>  ftuklMirias,  from  which  k  i»  aUo  aeparntod, 
partly  by  a  chain  of  moantains  and  partly  by  soom  «i- 
Tflffs.    See  Tartaet>. 

Of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  the  following  cnrious  mo« 
count  if  given  by  Professor  Pallas.— They  are  in  gene« 
ral,  says  lie^  of  a  middle  mie,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  see 
among  them  a  person  tliat  is  tall  j  tlie  women  especial- 
ly are  of  low  slatore,  and  bave  very  agreeable  features, 
llieir  limbs  are  neatly  turned,  and  very  few  have  any 
defects  contracted  in  infancy.  Hieir  education  being 
l^fk  solely  to  naturr,  procnres  for  tfaeas  m  well  formed 
body  nod  sound  consthution.  Tbe  enly  defect  which 
is  eomnnoM  nmong  them  is  their  having  the  thigba  and 
1^  iomewbat  bend*  A  &t  peraoa  is  hardly  cvor  to  be 
met  with  ^  the  richest  and  most  dislk^uisbedy  though 
they  kad  a  life  suflknently  iodolenti  and  enjoy  abna* 
dance  of  every  tlmig  tbey  'deanre,  are  never  exoeasiTely 
corpaleiiT.  Their  skin  is  pretty  fair,  especiaMy  when 
yoMig :  Imt  k  is  tbe  cvstom  -of  the  lower  sort  to  nllow 
their  nmle  cliildren  te  go  qoke  naked  both  in  tbe  beat 
oflbe  ran  and  in  the  amoky  atnioaphere  of  their  ielt 
bats  :  tbe  bku  too  aleep  naked,  cevered  only  with  their 
drawera^  and  from  those  circomatancea  they  acqnire 
ilint  yeilewtah  brown  ooloor  which  characterizea  them. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  delicate  cem- 
plevioii^  among  tlioae  of  a  cei^tain  rank  are  found  soaie 
wiob  ^e  nsoat  <beiftu(i&l  facec,  the  wfaiieneaa  of  wlucb  ia 
sal  off  i^y  tbe  4ine  black  of  their  liair ;  an^  in  thk,  as 
w€N  as  in  their  ieatufCH,  tliey  perfecbly  resemble  4be 
figures  in  Chinese  paintings. 

The  physiognomy  whidi  distingnishes  tbe  Kalmoos, 
is  pralty  generally  known.  Strangers  are  rnnde  to  be* 
HtffV  that  k  M  fvigbtfully  defarnwd  f  and  iboogh  in* 
deed  tliere  are  very  «gly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  ge- 
neral their  countenance  has  an  openness  in  k  that  be* 
•peffke  a  mild,  a  fraak,  and  social  disposition.  In 
many  k  is  of  a  roimdisb  shape,  and  exceedingly  agree* 
able ;  among  niie  women  some  would  be  tbought  beaa- 
tiea  even  la  thaae  European  cities  wbece  the  taste  is 
most  tcropakms.  The  characteristic  fieatores  of  a  KaU 
nMic  l»r  Mengal  conntenanoe  are  tbe  following:  The 
iifierior  angle  of  tbe  eye  is  |ilaced  oblii|oe1y  downwarde 
towards  tbe  nose,  and  k  acute  and  fleshy  *,  tbeeyebrowa 
are  blablc,  narrow,  and  mttch  arched ;  the  nose  k  of  a 
•tructure  quite  singular,  being  generally  flat  and  broken 
tMlvds  the  forehead  j  the  cheek  bone  is  high,  the  bead 
«ad  fate  very  round  \  tbe  eye  is  dark,  the  lips  thick  and 
fleebv,  the  chin  short,  and  the  teeth  exceedingly  white^ 
cotttmiung  so  lo  did  age  \  the  ears  are  of  an  enoraoua 
size,  Itanding  out  from  the  head.  These  dutfacters  are 
more  or  lees  visible  in  each  individual  \  but  tbe  person 
that  ipossessca  tbcas  all  in  the  higheet  degree  k  ooasider> 
cd  as  the  nosi  beautifully  formed. 

Amoag  all  lihe  Mongid  nations,  tbe  men  bave  much 
less  beani  than  in  our  European  counlriea,  and  among 
tbe  Tattars  it  appears  much  later.  Tbe  Kalmues  bave 
moot  ef  it  I  and  yet  e^a  with  them  the  beard  k  very 
«eM>ty  and  Ihin,  and  few  have  uMrcb  bair  oa  aay  other 
part  >«f  the  body* 


People  that  lead  a  pastoral  life  enjoy  the  bodily 
ses  in  tbe  greatest  perfection.     Tbe  ICalmocs  find  tli 
aubtility  of  tbdr  sense  of  smell  very  useful  in  their  mili- 
tary expeditions,  for  by  it  tbey  perceive  at  a  distance  rbe 
smoke  of  a  fire  or  the  smell  of  a  camp ;  there  are  maaj 
of  them  who  can  tell  by  applying  tbe  nose  te  tbe  hole 
of  a  fox,  or  any  other  quadruped,  if  tbe  animal  be  witbta 
or  not.    Tbey  bear  at  a  great  distance  the  trampling  of 
hori«eii,  tbe  noke  of  any  enemy,  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  or 
even  of  strayed  cattle }  they  have  only  to  stretch  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  and  to  apply  their  ear  close  t» 
the  turf.     But  nothing  is  more  astoniUiing  than  tbe 
aicoteness  of  sight  in  most  of  tbe  Kalmues,  and  tbe  ex* 
traopdinary  distance  at  wJiicb  tbey  often  perceive  very 
minute  objects,  such  as  tbe  dust  raised  by  cattle  or  horses^ 
and  this  from  places  very  little  ekvated }  in  immense 
level  desert!^  though  the  particular  inequalities  of  the 
surface,  and  the  vapours  which  in  fine  weather  are  seen 
to  undulate  over  tlie  soil  in  gr^t  heats,  considerably  in- 
criease  tbe  difficulty.    They  are  also  accustomed  to  trace 
tbe  print  af  a  foot  in  these  deserts  by  tbe  si^t  alone. 

These  pea|ile  j>os9ess  many  good  qualiiiea,  which 
give  them  a  great  sopexiorky  over  tbe  wandering  Tar* 
tais.  A  certain  natural  sagacity,  a  social  disposition^ 
hospitality,  eagerness  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  their  chief% 
much  curiosity,  and  a  certain  vivacity  accompankd 
with  good  bamoor,  which  hardly  ever  foruikea  ewn 
tbe  most  wretched  among  them,  form  tbe  fair  side  of 
their  diaracter.  Oa  tbe  other  band,  ihtyf  are  careless, 
tupeificial,  and  want  true  coora^§  besides,  tbey  are 
remarkable  for  credallty,  distra&t,  and  a  natural  indi* 
nation  authorixed  by  custom  for  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery, but  eapeoia^ly  for  a  great  degree  of  can* 
niiig,  which  they  too  often  practise.  The  disposition 
to  indolence  is  common  and  natural,  especially  among 
tbe  men,  to  all  Asiatic  aations,  who  lead  a  kind  of 
life  exempt  from  subjection  and  devoid  ti  activity^ 
hot  tliis  is  Jess  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmues, 
on  account  of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Tliese  maenj  ihem 
wbo  exercke  asiy  little  trade,  or  who  are  rednoed  by 
poverty  to  hire  themselves  to  the  Russians  either  for 
labour  or  for  fishing,  ai«  very  assiduous  and  indefati- 
gable. They  sleep  but  little^  goin^  to  rest  late  and 
rking  with  tl^  sun.  To  sleep  through  the  day,  unkti 
a  person  is  drunk,  is  considered  by  them  as  dishonour- 
able. But  their  extreme  dirtiness  can  neither  be  dis- 
guised nor  justiQpd,  and.  proceeds  nrach  moce  irom 
their  edncatioa,  from  tbe  slovenliness  attached  to  the 
profession  of  a  herdsman,  and  from  levity,  than  from 
laxiaess:  for  tbe  Kalmuc  women  are  indefatigable  in 
whatever  concerna  domestic  matters:  and  it  k  for  tbk 
reason,  as  well  as  an  the  score  of  sensuality,  that  tbe 
Kirguisians  are  rigger  to  seize  and  carry  them  off  when* 
ever  an  qpportonity  presents  ItselL 

With  regard  to  tbe  intellectual  faculties  of  the  Km\^ 
mncs,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  instruction  and 
information,  they  possess  good  natural  parts,  an  excel* 
lent  memory,  and  a  Urong  desire  to  learn.  They  ac- 
quire  tbe  llusaian  language  with  great  facility,  and 
pronounce  k  well  j^n  which  last  artrde  they  very  much 
surpass  the  Chinese.  It  would  be  yerj  easy  to  civilize 
them,  if  their  petulance  and  manner  of  lifis  did  not  zan- 
der it  impracticable. 

Althoc^h  the  Kalmncs  i^re  general^  of  a  aa^goina 
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%ni  choleric  tempenitnvnty  tbey  Iitc  more  amictblj  to« 
ffether  than  one  coald  expect  in  a  people  thtt  letd  ra 
independent  a  life.  They  seldom  come  to  blows  even 
over  their  cnp%  and  their  qoarrels  are  hardlj  ever 
bloody.  A  morder  very  rarely  happens,  tboofrh  their 
anger  has  something  in  it  exceedingly  fierce.  It  would 
•eem  that  the  morality  of  then*  religion,  though  ex- 
ceedinj^ly  idotatrons,  hi4  been  able  to  moderate  their 
natnml  disposition  in  this  respect ;  for  in  consequence 
of  their  dogmas,  with  rrgard  to  the  transmigration  of 
•ouls,  every  wanton  murder  either  of  men  or  beasts  is 
thmi{vht  a  deadly  sin. 

l^e  Kalmucs  are  exceedingly  affable ;  and  of  so  to* 
cral  a  disposition,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  traveller  to  per- 
ceive another^  even  at  the  distance  of  several  miles, 
without  going  to  salute  him,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
object  of  his  journey.      When  a  troop  of  Kalinncs 
perceive  any  person  at  a  distance,  it  is  customary  for 
them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  the  next  emU 
nenCCy  from  whence  he  makes  a  sijgna'l  with  his  cap  for 
the  person  to  draw  near.     If  this  signal  is  not  obeyed, 
the  person  is  considered  as  an  enemy  or  a  robber,  and 
ia  i^ten  pursued  as  sncli.    They  enter  w?llingly  into 
friendships :  but  these  connexions  are  not  quite  disin- 
terested ^  for  to  irive  and  to  receive  presents  -are  with 
diem  essentitfl  articles.     A  mere  trifle,  however,  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner  of -service  \ 
and  thev  are  never  ungratefol  as  far  as  they  are  able. 
Adversity  cannot  deprive  them  of  courage  nor  «lter 
dieir  good  humour.     A  Kalnrnc  will  never  beg  if  he 
were  in  the  extrvmest  misery,  but  rather  endeavoor  to 
acquire  a  subsistence  hy  cheating :  «nd  when  1)0  other 
%rav  remains,  he  will  hire  himself  to  some  rich  imfi- 
▼idoal  of  his  nation,  or  to  some  Ras^nan,  either  ars  a 
kerdsnivn,  a  fi^ierman.  Or  fot  any  other  sort  tf  la- 
hour.     Very  few  of  the  rich  vaKie  themselrr*  tnuth 
upon  their  wealth :   hot  those  who  io^  show  no  con- 
ten^pt  for  the  poor  of  their  orwn  tiirtton ;  tboogh  the 
meaner  sort  pay  their  court  very  obseqoionsly  to  l^he 
rich,  who  are  always  surrounded  with  n  swarm  of  idla 
dependanrtiu 

Ntfthing  can  be  more  prudent  than  that  exetcise  of 
kospitality  practised  by  wandering  nations:  it  is  of  the 
greatest  advatftage  to  'those  among  them  who  travel 
across  their  deserts ;  and  each  individoal  who  practises 
ft,  may  rely  on  reaping  tile  benefit  of  it  wlierever  he 
goes.  A  Kalmuc  provided  with  a  liorse,  with  arms 
and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one  place  to  another 
for  three  months  together,  without  talking  with  him 
cTther  money  or  provisions.  Wlierever  he  comes  he 
finds  either  distant  relations  or  friends,  to  whom  he  is 
attached  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  from  whom  he  meets 
with  the  kindest  reception,  and  is  entertieiined  in  the  best 
manner  their  circumstances  afford.  Perhaps  he  lodges 
In  the  first  unknown  cotta^  he  finds  npon  *  his  road  ; 
and  scarce  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  wants  are  sopplteii 
with  the  most  affectionate  cordiality.  Every  stranger, 
of  whatsoever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well  received 
by  a  Kalmuc  ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  having  hi«  ef- 
fects in  the  greatest  security  the  nyoment  he  has  put 
bimself  under  the  protection  of  his  host :  for  to  rob  a 
guest  is  considered  by  the  Kalmoca  as  the  most  abo- 
tainable  of  all  crimes. 

When  the  master  tff  the  house  aits  down  te  meat  in 
CfMapaay  with  others  of  inferior  rank^  he  hegint  io« 
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deed  by  serving  himself  and  his  family,  hot  whatever  Kalmoes. 
mmains  is  dtstrtboted  among  the  assistants.  When  th^ 
smoke  tobacco,  the  pipe  circulates  incessantly  from  one 
to  another.  When  any  one  receives  a  present  either 
of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides  it  faithfully  with  his  com- 
panions, even  though*  of  inferior  rank.  But  they  are 
much  4nore  niggardly  of  their  other  effectf,  and  especi^ 
ally  of  their  cattle,  and  do  not  willingly  give  these 
away  except  when  they  hope  to  receive  a  suitable  re« 
turn :  or  if  any  relation  has  accidentally  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  flocks,  he  is  sore  to  be  moat  willingly  assiat- 
ed.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as  an  artic^  of  their 
hospitality,  that  they  abanddn  their  wives  to  theit 
friends  with  the  greatest  facility,  ami  in  general  tjhey 
are  very  little  incltried  te  jealousy. 

Their  robberies  are  never  committed  upon  thei^ 
equals,  and  even  ifce  greater  part  of  the  rapine  exer- 
cised on  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels;  neither  do  they  wHKngly  attempt  this  %y 
open  ffrce,  but  prefer  the  machinations  of  cuimvng, 
^hich  are  so  natural  to  them.  It  must  also  be  t:on<^ 
leased,  that  it  is  only  those  that  live  with  princes,  aftd 
in  camps  where  tlteae  hold  their  courts,  or  their  pri^eala^ 
that  are  most  addicted  to  these  practices;  Vrhile  Iki 
common  people,  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  tife  ^sw 
toral  life,  spend  their  tlays  in  innocent  aimplicity.  Mi 
never  attack  the  property  of  another  till  fmed  by  ae^ 
cessity,  or  led  by  their  superiors  who  show  them  tlhg 
example. 

The  Kalmucks  srreTery  faithful  to  Vheir  laivM  prliMr; 
they  endure  every  sort  of  oppression,  and  yet  ate  Willi 
difficulty  induced  to  revolt ;  birt  if  they  h^&hg  ib  t, 
prince  t?lio  has  not  becomt;  so  hy  rt^  of  successintli 
Wl*y  very  easfily  relrd.  They  hunocr  old  agtj.  Whetl 
young  men  travel  with  such  as  are  older  than  IheM^ 
selves,  they  take  upon  tfiem  the  wh(de  care  of  the  cat« 
lie  as  well  as  of  the  feast.  They  are  exceedingly  oru*. 
dent  \ti  madtera  that'  reltcte  to  Cherr  sovereign  cr  Hieit 
nation,  or  which  are  reccymmended  to  tlteir  direction 
by  the  priests,  to  wbt)m  they  yidd  an  utireserved  <)%&>. 
dience. 

The  movefthfe  halntatitms  t>f  the  Kahmies  afe  tlrdM 
felt  hifts  with  a  conical  roof  In  tn6  among  all  fh^ 
roaming  Asiatics.    The  truly  fngenious  invetftitin  c^ 
these  tents  was  nndtm^t^dly  conceivtrd  in  the  easfetH 
parts  of  Asia,  and  most  probably  liy  the  Mongol  na« 
tions.     As  tliey  can  he  entirely  taken  to  pieces  antf 
fohfed  in  a  Btoiafl  compins,  th<y  are  very  useful,  anil 
perfectly  agree  with  the  migratoiy  life  of  these  peoflle, 
who  are  atiH  ignorant  of  the  use  of  carriagt-s.    llifc 
frame  of  these  huts,  and  the  feh  fhey  are  covered  with, 
tbougfh  made  as  light  as   possible,   ]ret  are  a  suffi- 
cient load  for  a  camel  Or  two  oxen.     But  the  capacity 
of  these  huts,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their  strength  ttt 
resisting  tempests  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  com* 
pensate  for  this  inconvenience.     The  wood  endures 
many  years ;  and  though  the  fi^lt  begins  to  hreak  into 
holes'in  the  second  year,  the  common  people,  who  do 
Hot  consider  it  as  disgraceful  to  have  them  mended  and 
patched,  make  them  serve  a  good  deal  longer.     The 
hnts  are  ia  general  use  from  the  prince  down  to  the 
meanest  Kalmuc,  difiering  only  in  size  and  in  the  em- 
bellisbments  within.    In  winter,  they  are  warm  even  . 
when  heated  with  the  dried  excrementa  of  their  cattle, . 
to  which  tbey  are  often  obtiged  to  have  recourse,  for 
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Kalinuct.  want  of  other  cooibastibles,  in  many  places  of  the  de« 
serts  ivhich  ai*e  destitute  of  wood.  In  sommer  they 
remove  the  felt  to  enjof  tbo  fresh  air. 
.  The  master  of  the  tent  has  bis  bed  placed  opposite 
to  the  door  behind  the  fire  place.  The  bedsteads  are 
low  and  made  of  wood.  The  rich  adorn  tbeir  beds 
with  curtains,  and  spread  carpets  or  fett  upon  the 
ground.  When  a  Kalmuc  posnesseaan  idol,  ho' places 
it  near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  sets. before  it  several 
small  consecrated  cops  full  of  water,  milk,  or  other 
food.  Before  this  sort  of  altar  he  fixes'  in  the  ground 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he.  places  a  large  iron 
basin  destined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink 
iie  makes  use  of  in  a  day.  On  festivals  the  idol  is  de- 
corated, the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  be* 
fore  it. 

The  riches  -of  the  Kalmncs,  and  their  whole  means 
^  of  subsistence,  depend  on  tbeir  flocks,  which  many  of 
them  reckon  by  hundreds,  and  even  by  thousands.  A 
man  is  thought  capable  of  living  on  his  possessicAs  when 
he  is  master  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  mares  with 
a  stallion.  The  animals  they  have  in  greatest  abundance 
are  horses,  herned  cattle,  and  sheep.  Camels,  which 
require  time  and  pains  to  rear,  cannot  multiply  mnch 
with  them;  they  are  besides  too  delicate ;  and  it  is 
only  the  rich  or  the  priests  who  possess  any  of  them. 
Their  horses  are  but  small,  too  weak  for  the  draught, 
and  too  wild  :  but  they  do  not  yield  to  any  in  swift- 
ness, and  support  with  ease  the  weight  of.  a  man. 
They  may  be  made  to  gallop  for  several  hours  succes- 
sively without  injury  j  and  when  necessity  requires  it, 
Ihey  can  pass  twice  34  hours  without  drinking.  They 
have  a  little  hoof,  but  very  hard ;  and  they  may  be 
used  at  all  times  without  being  shod.  In  this  country 
the  horses  live  and  perpetuate  themselves  without  any 
assistance  from  men.  The  Kalmucs  castrate  the  greater 
part  of  tbeir  male  foals,  and  at  the  same  time  slit  their 
nostrils,  that  they  may  breathe  more  freely  when  they 
run.  The  stallions  are  never  separated  from  the  mares, 
that  there  may  be  always  plenty  of  milk.  The  stallions 
are  leaders  of  the  herd,  and  often  wander  at  a  distance 
into  the  deserts  at  the  bead  of  their  females,  defending 
them  from  the  wolves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity. 
The  Kalmucs  have  the  art  of  breaking  a  young  horse 
without  using  a  bridle.  They  seize  him  before  he  is 
two  years  old  by  means  of  a  noose  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole  ^  an  instrument  they  use  in  taking  their 
riding  horses  which  feed  in  the  midst  of  the  herd. 
They  pot  no  saddle  at  first  on  the  colt  they  mean  to 
6reak,  hut  tie  a  strait  girth  round  his  body  *y  by  the 
help  of  which  the|horseman  can  keep  himself  firm. 
When  he  is  mounted,  the  horse  is  abandoned  to  his 
fury:  they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  himself  as 
much  as  be  pleases  on  the  open  plain  till  he  is  fatigued. 
The  horseman-  is  solicitous  only  to  keep  himself  fast  i 
and  when  the  horse  begins  to  abate  of  bis  impetuosity, 
he  urges  him  again  with  the  whip  till  his  strength  is  al- 
most gone :  he  is  then  saddled  and  bridled,  and  made 
to  go  for  some  time  at  a  moderate  pace  >  after  which 
Jkc  is  entirely  tamed. 

The  horned  cattle  of  the  Kalmncs  are  of  a  beautiful 
shape.  They  keep  more  bulls  than  are  necessary  for 
tbe  cows,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  them  as  beasts 
of  burden  for  carrybg  their  houses  and  their  other 
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furniture  from  place  to  place.  They  think  a  ball  Kalsaci.- 
^ual  to  50  cows.  These  and  the  mared  give  milk  only 
while  they  suckle  their  calves  or  their  foals,  which  ara 
acoordingly  kept  close  to  the  tents  during  the  day,  and 
only  soflered  to  suck  freely  during  tlie  night ;  a  prac- 
tice which  the  Kalmucs  pretend  makes  their  cattle 
stronger  and  more  durable.  They  generally  milk  their 
mares  three  or  four  times  a*day,  and  sometimes  every 
two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundant.  The  cows 
are  milked  but  twice  a-day. 

The  Kalmuc  sheep  are  of  the  same  species  with  those 
found  in  all  Great  Tartary,  having  large  tails  like  a 
bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and  which  ifumish  a  suet  as  soft 
as  butter.  They  have  also  large  pendant  ears,  and 
their  head  is  much  arched.  Their  wool  is  coarse,  and 
the  ewes  seldom  have  horns.  One  ram  is  sufficient  for 
a  hundred  ewes.  Little  use  is  made  of  the  milk.  The 
wool  is  fit  for  nothing  hot  to  make  felt  for  the  tents. 
A  great  many  sheep  die  during  winter,  and  a  greater 
number  still  of  the  early  lambs :  the  skins  of  which  aro 
wrought  into  those  fine  furs  so  much  esteemed  in  Rua» 
sia  and  foreign  parts.. 

Camels  belong  only  to  the  rich  j  for  they  are  very 
dear,  multiply  very  slowly,  and  are  subject  to  many 
diseases.  The  deserts  of  the  Wolga,  and  almost  all 
those  of  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Taitary,  furnish 
excellent  pasture  for  these  animals  }  but  they  require 
not  only  much  attention  in  winter,  but  they  must  be 
continually  under  the  eye  of  the  herdsmen  ^  for  not- 
withstanding the  advantage  of  their  stature,  they  are 
of  all  animals  least  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  wolf.  They  are  guarded  with  much  care  against 
the  violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winter; 
nevertheless  many  of  them  diei  cf  a '  consumption  ac- 
companied with  a  diarrhoea,  occasioned  most  probably 
by  the  moisture  of  their  pasture  and  of  the  season.  l*his 
disease,  for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes 
them  languish  for  six  months  or  more.  They  are  in 
general  so  delicate,  that  a  slight  wound  or  blow  often 
proves  fatal  to  them.  Besides,  no  animal  is  so  mocfai 
tormented  with  incects ;  and  they  often  die  in  sommer 
of  those  they  swallow  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
and  of  the  birch.  The  meloe proscarabaus^  which  covers 
all  the  plants  in  many  of  those  places  where  they  feed, 
is  generally  fatal  to  them.  In  spring,  when  they  cast 
their  hair,  and  which  falls  at  once  irom  every  part  of 
their  body,  they  are  exposed  to  the  bite  of  the  spider- 
scorpion,  an  animal  very  common  in  southern  coun- 
tries. The  wound  inflicted  by  this  insect  on  tbe  skin 
thus  naked  is  so  venomous,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it  iei, 
less  than  eight  days,  sometimes  in  three.  In  winter^  , 
and  especially  after  rutting  time,  which  happens  at  the. 
end  of  March,  the  camel  becomes  lean  and  weal^ ;  the 
bunch  upon  their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down 
upon  the  side,  nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpness .  till 
summer. 

Camels  milk  is  thick,  unctuous,  and  of  a  saltish^ 
taste,  especially  when  the  animals  frequent  pastures 
abounding  with  saline  plants ;  and  this  last  property 
makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  tea.  They  make  use. 
of  the  hair  for  stuffing  cushions,  and  for  making  ropes, 
packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be  wrought  into  tbe 
most  beautiful  camlets,  or  into  the  finest  and  softest 
cloths.    The  camels  with!  two  bunches  area  very  un-' 
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Kjft!mttcn  *^7  *^^^  ^0  ^^®  person  who  mounU  them ;  th^ir  trot  is 
so  heavy,  ^nd  even  their  walk  so  rude,  that  he  receives 
the  moat  violent  shock%  at  every  step. 

When  a  Kalmuc  horde  intends  to  remove  in  search 
of  fresh  pasture,  which  in  summer  necessarily  happens 
every  four,  six,  or  eight  days,  people  are  in  the  first 
place  despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  hest  place  for  the 
khan  or  prince,  for  the  lama,  and  for  the  huts  con- 
taining the  idols.  These  begin  the  march,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  troop,  each  choosing  for  himself 
the  place  he  thinks  most  convenient.  The  camel  that 
is  loaded  with  the  most  precious  furniture  is  decorated 
with  little  bells,  the  rest  march  in  a  string  one  behind 
another,  and  the  hulls  with  burdens  are  driven  on  be« 
fore.  On  these  days  the  women  and  girls  dress  them- 
selves in  their  best  clothes,  and  lay  on  abundance  of 
paint.  They  have  the  charge,  together  with  the  boys, 
of  leading  the  flocks  and  the  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  on 
the  road  they  beguile  the  tcdioasness  of  the  jpumey 
nith  their  songs. 

The  Kalmucs  are  supplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
cheese,  butter,  and  flesh,  which  are  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  their  food.  With  regard  to  the  last,  they  are 
to  little  squeamish,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  flesh  of 
their  own  diseased  cattle,  but  that  of  almost  every  sort 
of  wild  beast,  and  the  poor  will  even  feed  upon  carrion. 
They  eat,  however,  the  roots  and  stalks  of  many  plants  j 
siuch  as  the  bulbous- rooted  chervil  and  dandelion,  &c. 
which  they  use  both  boiled  Vktid  raw. 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  milk  of  mares  or  cows  ^ 
but  the  former  is  for  several  reasons  preferred.  This, 
when  fresh,  has  indeed  a  very  disagreeable  taste  of  gar- 
lic :  but  besides  that  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow  niilk^ 
it  takes  as  it  grows  sour  a  very  agreeable  vinous  flavour; 
it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  furnishes  a  very 
wholesome  refreshing  beverage,  which  sensibly  ine- 
briates when  taken  to  excess.  They  never  make  use 
of  new  milk,  and  still  less  of  milk  or  of  water  that 
have  not  been  boiled.  Their  milk  is  boiled  as  soon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  animal ;  when  it  is  cold  it  is  pour- 
ed into  a  large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains 
ms  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  suflicient  to  tarn  the  new 
quantity  sour,  for  they  never  think  of  cleansing  those 
bags  ;  and  as  the  inside  is  lined  with  a  crust  deposited 
by  the  caseous  part  of  the  milk  and  other  impurities, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  nauseous  smell  must  exhale 
from  them.  But  this  is  precisely  the  circumstance  in 
which  the  secret  consists  of  communicating  to  the  milk 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

In  summer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmncs  procure 
mych  milk  from  their  flocks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxi- 
cate themselves  continually  with  the  spirituous  liquor 
which  they  know  how  to  distil  from  it.  Mares  miik  is 
the  most  spirituous  ^  and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  di- 
stilled remains  twenty-four  hours  in  summer,  and  three 
or  four  days  in  winter,  in  those  corrupted  bags  we 
mentioned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  operation.  The  cream 
is  left,  but  the  batter  which  forms  at  top  is  taken 
off  and  reserved  for  other  purposes.  Cows  milk  yields 
one-thirtieth  part,  an'd  mares  milk  one- fifteenth  part, 
of  spirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  watery,  and 
cooseqoently  doea  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable  of  being 
l0ng  kept  in  glasa  bottles.  The  rich  Kalmucs  increase 
its  strength  by  a  second  distillation. 


These  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and  tobac-   Kujimci 
en.     The  former  is  so  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from        B 
China  by  the   way  of  Russia,  that  the   poor  people  Kftm-in. 
supply  its  place  with  various  wild  plants ;  such  as  a 
species  of  liquorice,  the  seed  of  the  sharp-Jeaved  dock, 
tlie  roots  of  wild  ai^elica,  and  the  seed  of  the  Tarta- 
rian maple. 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  horsemen.  Their  arms 
are  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  poniards,  and  crooked 
sahres,  though  the  rich  have  fire  arms.  They  wear, 
when  at  war,  coats  of  mail,  which  cost  fifty  horses,  and 
their  helmets  are  gilded  at  top.  They  are  fond  of  faN 
conry,  and  hunting  of  all  sorts  is  their  principal  amuse- 
ment. Their  passion  for  play,  especially  with  those 
who  play  cards,  is  carried  to  as  great  excess  among 
them  as  in  any  other  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  diversions ; 
and  however  miserable  their  manner  of  life  may  seem  to 
us,  they  are  perfectly  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  time  the  air  of  a  close  room  ;  and  think 
our  custom  of  living  in  houses  insupportable.  The 
greatest  part  of  them,  notwithstanding  of  the  apparent 
nnhealthiness  of  their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a  vigorous 
old  age;  their  diseases  are  neither  frequent  nor  danger- 
ous. Men  of  80  or  100  years  old  -are  not  ancommon  ; 
and  at  that  age  they  can  still  Yery  well  endure  the  ex- 
ercise of  riding.  Simple  food,  the  free  air  which  they 
constantly  breathe,  a  hardy  vigorous  constitution,  con- 
tinual exercise  without  severe  laboor,  and  a  mind  free 
from  care,  are  the  natural  causes  of  their  health  and* 
longevity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  ti  migratory  peophe,  whose 
manner  of  life  seems  so  congraous  to  the  natural  liberty 
of  mankind,  should  have  been  subjected  firom  time  im- 
memorial to  the  unlimited  authority  of  afl  absolute  sove- 
reign. The  Monguls  of  Asia  afiord  the  only  instance 
t>f  it ;  for  neither  written  records  nor  ancient  tradition 
have  preserved  the  smsillest  trace  of  their  ever  having 
enjoyed  a  state  of  independence.  On  the  contrary^ 
they  acknowledge  that  they  have  at  all  times  beeu' sub- 
ject to  khans  and  princes,,  whose  authority  has  been 
transmitted  to  them  by  succession,  and  is  considered  iti 
a  right  perfectly  established,  sacred,  and  divine. 

KAMAKUkA,  a  famous  island  of  Japan,  about* 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  south  eowk 
of  Niphon.  It  is  here  they  confine  their  great  men 
when  they  have  committed  any  fault.  The  coast  of 
this  island  is  so  steep,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  lifted 
up  by  cranes. 

KAMEEL,  Kamel,  or  Camels  a  machine  for  lift-^ 
ing  ships.    Seh  Camel. 

/KAMINIECK,  a  very  strong  town  of  Poland,  and 
capital  of  Podolia,  with  two  castles  and  a  bishop^s 
see.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  who  gave 
it  back  in  1690,  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitat.  It  is 
seated  en  a  craggy  rock,  in  £.  liong.  26.  45*  ^«  J^t. 
48.  58. 

KAMSIN,  the  name  of  a  hot  southerly  wind  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  of  which  we  find  the  following  descrip- 
tion in  M.  Volney^s  Travels.— These  winds,  says  bt, 
are  known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  wt'nds  df' 
50  days ;  not  that  they  last  50  days  without  intermis- 
sion, bat  because  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the 
50  days  preceding  and  following  the  eqainox*    Tra- 
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▼ellert  have  mentioned  them  under  the  denominati^q 
oi  poisonous  wtnds^  or,  more  correctly,  hot  winds  of  the 
desert.  Such  in  fact  is  their  quality  ;  and  their  bemt 
'  la  sometimes  bo  excessive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
ftoy  idea  oF  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it ; 
bat  it  may  he  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at 
the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  these 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assnroes  an  alarm- 
ing aspect.  The  sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this 
climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  'y  the  sun  loses  hia 
splendour  and  appears  of  a  violet  xolonr  \  the  air  Li 
not  cloudy,  but  gray  and  thick,  and  is  in  fact  filled 
with  an  extremely  subtile  dust,  which  penetrates  every- 
where. This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
first  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increases  in  heat  in  propor- 
tion as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  soon  dis* 
cover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The 
lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands,  are 
contracted,  and  become  painful.  Respiration  is  short 
and  difficult  \  the  skin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body 
consumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourse  had 
to  large  draughts  of  water  \  nothing  can  restore  perspi- 
ration. In  vain  is  coolneis  sought  for;  all  bodies  in 
whicb.it  is  usual  to  Bad  it  deceive  the  hand  that  touches 
them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithstanding  the  sun 
np  longer  appears,  are  hot.,  The  streets  are  deserted, 
and.  the  dead  silenpe  of  night  reigns  everywhere.  The 
inhabitants  of  towns  aud  villages  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses,  and  those  of  the  desert  in  their  tenta 
or  in  wells  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait  the 
termination  of  this  destructive  heat  It  usually  lasts 
three  days,  hut  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes 
insupportable.  Woe  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind 
surprises  remote  from  shelter :  he  must  sufler  all  its 
botribU  effects,  which  sometimes  are  mortal.  The 
danger  is  most  imminent  when  it  blows  in  squalls  \  for 
then  the  gapidity  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  cause  sudden  death.  This  death  is  a 
real  suffocation  \  the  lungs  being  empty  are  convulsed, 
the  circulation  ia  disordered,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  driven  by  the  heart  towards  the  heart  and  hreast ; 
wlience  the  hseiilSorrhagy  at  the  nose  and  mouth  which 
happens  after  death.  This  wind  is  especially  deiitruc- 
tive  to  persona  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in  whom 
jC&ligue  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  the 
▼e«seJs.  The  corp^'e  remaina  a  long  time  warm,  swells, 
turns  blue,  and  soon  hecomea  putrid.  Tliese  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  stopping  the  no«e  and  mojilh 
with  handkerchiefs  ;  an  efficacious  method  likewise  is 
that  privatised  by  the  camels.  On  this  occasion  these 
animals  bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them 
there  tiU  the  squall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this 
wind  is  its  extreme  aridity,  which  is  such,  that  water 
aprinkled  on  tJie  floor  evaporates  in  a  few  minutes. 
By  thia  extreme  dryness  it  withers  and  strips  all  the 
plants  \  and  by  exhaling  too  suddenly  the  emanations 
from  animal  bodies,  crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores, 
ajid  causes  that  feverish  heat  which  is  the  constant  ef- 
fect of  suppressed  perspiration. 

KAMTSCHATKA,  Kamschatka,  or  Kumchat- 
ka  ;  a  large  peninsula  in- the  north- eastf^rn  part  of  A- 
•ia,  lying  between  51^  and  62^  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  173^  and  182^  of  east  longitude  from  the  isle 
of  Ferro.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eant  and  south  by  the 
«ea  of  Kamtschatka,  on  the  west  by  the.  teas  of  Ochotsk 


and  Pensbtni k,  and  on  the  north  by  the  eonatry  of  tlii     lUwti* 
KoriaQS.  ckiiks. 

This  peninsula  was  not  discovered  by  the  Roaaians  -  ^ 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Jt  is  probable,  "^^^'g^ 
however,  that  some  of  that  nation  had  visited  Kamts-  Tiaccd'tv 
chatka  before  the  time  above  mentioned.  For  when  tbc  Ess* 
Volodomir  Atlassoff  entered  upon  the  conquest  of**"^ 
this  peninsula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants 
had  already  seme  knowledge  of  the  Russians*  A  coob- 
mon  tradition  as.  yet  prevails  among  them,  that  long 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlassofl^  one  Feodotoff  aoa 
his  companions  had  resided  among  them,  and  had  in- 
termarried with  the  natives  ^  and  they  stiJi  show  tba 
place  where  the  Russian  habitations  stood.  None  of 
the  Russians  remained  when  Atlassoff  first  visited 
Kamtiicbatka.  They  are  said  to  have  been  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  almost  deified  by  the  natives: 
who  at  first  imagined  that  no  human  power  coold  hart 
them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,,  aod 
the  blood  was  seen  to  flow  from  the  wounds  which 
they  gave  each  other:  and  soon  after,  npon  a  separa- 
tion taking  place,  they  were  all  killed  bv  the  natives. 
^-These  Russians  were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  ship^s  crew  who  had  sailed  quite  round  the  north- 
eastern promontory  of  Asia  called  Tschukutskoi  Nos»m 
The  account  we  have  of  this  voyage  is  as  follows.-.^ 
In  1648,  seven  ketches  or  vessels  sailed  from  the  mootli 
of  the  liver  Kovyma  or  Kolyma,  lying  in  the  Frozen 
ocean  in  about  72**  north  latitude,  and  173^  or  174^ 
east  longitude  from  Ferro,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  eastern  ocean.  Four  of  these  were  never  more  lieard  - 
of;  the  remaining  three  were  commanded  by  Simoa 
Deshneff,  Geiaaim  Aukudinoff,  two  chiefs  of  the  Cos- 
•acs,  and  Feodotoff  Alexeef,  head  of  the  Promythle- 
nics,  or  wandering  Russians,  who  occasionally  visited 
Siberia.  Each  vessel  was  probably  manned  with 
about  30  persons.  They  met  with  no  obstructions 
from  tlie  ice}  but  Ankudinoff^s  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  promontory  above  mentioned,  and  the  czcw 
were  distributed  on  board  the  two  remaining  .vessels. 
These  two  soon  after  lost  sight  of  each  othec,  aod 
never  afterwards  rejoined.  Deshneff  was  driven  about 
by  tempestuous  winds  till  October,  when  he  was  ship- 
wrecked 00  the  ntirthem  part  of  Kamtschatka.  Hero 
he  was  informed  by  a  woman  of  Yakutsk,  that  Feo* 
dotoff  and  Gerasim  had  died  of  the  scurvy  }  that  part 
of  the  crew  had  been  slain}  and  that  a  few  had 
escaped  in  small  vessels,  who  had  never  afterwards 
been  heard  of ;  and  these  wire  probably  the  people 
who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  settled  among  tha 
Kamtscliatkans. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  countiy  were  neither  na-g  kj'n* 
merous  nor  warlike,  it  required  no  great  force  to  snb-|]|f||^ 
due  them  ;  and  in  1 7 1 1  the  whole  peninsula  was  fioaU 
ly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Russians.— For 
some  years  this  acquisition  was  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  the  crown,  excepting  the  small  tribute  of 
furs  exacted  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Russians  iu^ 
de^d  occasionally  hunted  in  this  peninsula,  foxes, 
wolves,  ermines,  sables,  and  other  animals,  whose 
skins  form  an  extensive  article  of  commerce  among  the 
eastern  nations.  But  the  fur  trade  carried  on  from 
thence  was  very  inconsiderable,  until  tke  series  of 
islands  mentioned  in  the  next  article  were  discovered  ^ 
since  which  time  the  quantities  of  fors  brought  from 
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ZmmiM^  ^Ii®*^  islands  have  greatly  lecreesed  ibe  trade  6f  Kamts^ 
ihiafea.  chatk«9  and  rendered  it  an  important  part  of  the  Ru8« 
•ian  commerce* 

The  face  of  the  country  tbrooghout  the  peninsula 
is  chiefly  mouatainoas.  It  prod  aces  ia  some  parts 
birch,  poplars,  elders,  willows,  underwood,  and  ber- 
ries of  different  sorts.  Greens  and  other  vegetables 
are  raiseid  with  great  facility  j  such  as  white  cabbage, 
toroips,  radishes,  beet  root,  carrots,  and  some  cucum- 
bers. Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  state,  owing 
chieSf  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  severe  hoar- 
frosts: for  though  some  trials  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  oats,  barley, 
•odrye,  have  been  sown,  yet  no  crop  has  ever  been 
procured  sui&cient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  answer  the 
trouble  of  raising  it.  Hemp,  however,  has  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  great  success. — Every  year 
a  vessel  belonging  to  the  crown  sails, from  Ocbotsk  to 
Kamtschatka  laden  with  salt,  provisions,  corn,  and 
Russian  manufactures  ;  and  returns  in  June  or  July  of 
the  following  year  with  skins  and  furs. 
»lcaaoct.      Many  traces  of  volcanoes  have  been  observed  in  this 


three  different  peoples,  namely,  the  Kamtschatkanif  Kamtt- 
Koreki,  and  Kuriles.  The  Kamtschatkans  live  npon  ctwika. 
the  south  side  of  the  promontory  of  Kamtschatka  :  the 
Koreki  inhabit  the  northern  parts  on  the  coast  of  the 
Penscbinska  sea,  and  round  the  eastern  ocean  almost  to 
the  river  Anadir,  whose  mouth  lies  in  that  ocean  almost 
in  68^  N.  Lat. :  the  Kuriles  inhabit  the  islands  in  that 
sea,  reaching  as  far  as  those  of  Japan.  The  Kamtschat- 
kans have  tliis  particular  custom,  that  they  endeavour 
to  give  every  thing  a  name  in  their  language  whic)i 
may  express  the  property  of  it  j  but  if  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  thing  quite  well  themselves,  then  they  take 
a  name  from  some  foreign  language,  which  perhaps  baa 
no  relation  to  the  thing  itself;  as,  for  example,  they 
call  a  priest  boghog^  because  probably  they  hear  him  use 
the  word  bogbog^  **  God  ;^^  bread  they  call  brtghtatin 
avgsh^  that  is  jRussian  root  \  and  thus  of  several  other 
words  to  which  their  language  is  a  stranger. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  Kamtschatkans  lived 
formerly  in  Mungalia  beyond  the  river  Amur,  and 
made  one  people  with  the  Mungals ;  which  is  farther 
confirmed   hy  the  following  observations,  such  as  the 


|ienit)sula  \  and  there  are  some  mountains  which  are  Kamtschatkan  having  several  words  common  to  the 
ID  a  burning  state  at  present.  The  most  considerable '  Mungal  Chinese  language,  as  their  terminations  in 
of  these  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,     ong,  ing,  oang,  chin,  cha,  chiug,  ksii,  ksu 


In  1762,  a  great  noise  was  heard  issuing  from  the 
inside  of  that  mountain,  and  flames  of  fire  were  seen  to 
•burst  from  different  parts.     These  flames  were  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  a  large  stream  of  melted  snow 
water,  which  flowed  into  the  neighbouring  valley,  and 
drowned  two  natives  who  were  there  on   a  bunting 
party.     The  ashes  and  burning  matters  thrown  from 
the  mountain  were  spread  over  a  surface  of  300  versts. 
In  1767  was  another  discharge,  but  less  (considerable. 
Every  night  flames  of  fire  were  observed  streaming 
from  the  mountain  j  and  considerable  damage  was  done 
by  the  eruption  which  attended  them.    Since  that  year 
no  flames  have  been  seen  ^' but  the  mountain  emits  a 
^         constant  smoke, 
patation,      Kamtschatka  is  divided  by  the  Russians  into  four  di- 
^  strtcts  \  and  the  government  of  tlie  whole  is  dependent 

upon,  and  subject  to,  the  inspection  of  the  chancery  of 
Ocbotsk.     The  whole  Russian  force  stationed  in  this 
peninsula  amounts  to  no  pnore  than  300  men.     The 
present  population  of  Kamtschatka  is  very  small,  a- 
moonting  to  scarce  4C00  souls.    Formerly  the  inhabit- 
ants were  more  numerous;  but  in  1768,  the  small- 
pox carried  off  5368  persons.     There  are  now  only 
about  700  males  in  the  whole  peninsula  who  are  tribu- 
taryj  and  a  few  more  than  ico  in  the  neighbouring 
islands,  called  the  Kurilehles^  who  are  subject  to  Russia. 
The  fixed  annual  tribute  consists  in  279  sables,  464  red 
foxes,  50  sea  otters  with  a  dam,  and  38  cub  otters. 
AH  furs  exported  from  KamtschaiLa  pay  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  to  the  crown  \  the  tenth  part  of  the  cargoes 
brottght  from  the  neighbouring  islands  is  also  delivered 
^         into  the  customs. 
fOKf^        Many  of  the  natives  of  Kamtschatka  have  no  fixed 
.  oTihe  habitations,  but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their 
i^€>*   .  herds  of  rein  deer  ;  others  have  settled  habitations,  and 
reside  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers. and  the  shore  of  the 
Penschinsk  sea,  living  upon  fish  and  sea  animals,  and 
such  herbs  as  grow  upon  the  shore :  the  former  dwell 
in  huts  covered  with  deer  skins ;  the  latter  in  places 
dojr  out  of  the  earth.     The  natives  are  divided  into 
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ng  J  it  would 
be  still  a  greater  proof,  if  we  could  show  several  words 
and  sentences  the  same  in  both  languages.  The  Kamts- 
chatkans and  Mungals  also  are  both  of  a  middling  sta- 
ture, are  swarthy,  have  black  bair,  a  broad  face,  a 
sharp  nose,  with  the  eyes  falling  in,  eyebrows  small 
and  thin,  a  hanging  belly,  slender  legs  and  arms  \  they 
are  both  remarkable  for  cowardice,  boasting,  and  sla- 
vishness  to  people  who  use  them  hard,  and  for  their  ob- 
stinacy and  contempt  of  those  who  treat  them  with 
gentleness. 

Although  in  outivard  appearance  they  resemble  tbe 
other  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  yet  the  Kamtschatkans  dif- 
fer in  this,  that  their  faces  are  not  so  long  as  the  other 
Siberians^  their  cheeks  stand  more  out,  their  teeth  are 
thick,  their  mouth  large,  their  stature  middling,  and 
their  shoulders  broad,  particularly  those  people  who  in- 
habit the  sea  coast. 

Both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, 
binding  tbe  ends  with  small  ropes.  When  any  hair 
starts  out,  they  sew  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie  close ; 
by  this  means  they  have  such  a  quantity  of  lice,  that 
they  can  scrape  them  off  by  handfuls,  and  they  are  na- 
sty enough  even  to  eat  them.  Those  that  have  not  na- 
tural hair  sufficient,  wear  false  locks,  sometimes  as  much 
as  \reigh  10  pounds,  which  makes  their  head  look  like 
a  haycock.  But  many  of  the  women  already  wear 
their  hair,  and  are  nearly  Jressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Russians,  whose  language  is  the  most  prevalent. 
It  may  be  said  in  praise  of  tbe  Russians,  that  though 
they  have  established  a  despotic  government  in  tbit 
rude  climate,  it  is  tempered  by  a  mildness  and  equity 
which  prevent  its  inconveniences  from  being  felt.  The 
taxes  levied  on  the  Kamtschadales  ase  so  trifling,  that 
tbey  may  be  regarded  only  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to 
the  sovereign.  La  Perouse  considered  the  people  of  this 
peninsula  as  the  same  with  those  of  the'  bay  of  Castries, 
their  mildness  and  probity  being  similar,  and  their  per- 
sons very  little  different.  ^ 

Their  trade  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  procure  Tradc^ 
the  immediate  necessaries  and  cbnveniencies  of  life. 
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KftoitB*  Hi^jr  «e1I  tlie  Koreki  sables,  fox  and  wbite  dog  ikins, 
^  *'^**^**  dried  mashrooms,  and  the  like,  in  exchange  for  clothes 
'  made  of  deer  ftkins  and  other  bides.  Their  domestic 
trade  consists  in  dogs,  boats,  dishes,  tronghsy  nets, 
bemp  yarn,  and  provisions :  and  this  kind  of  barter  is 
carried  on  under  a  great  show  of  friendship }  for  vrhen 
one  wants  any  thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to 
visit  him,  and  without  any  ceremony,  makes  known  hit 
wants,  although  perhaps  he  never  had  any  acqoatntaoce 
with  him  before  :  the  host  is  obliged  to  behave  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  give  bis  gnest 
what  he  has  occasion  for;  but  he  may  afterwards  return 
the  visit,  and  must  be  received  in  the  same  manner* 
They  fill  almost  every  place  in  heaven  and  earth  with 
different  spirits,  and  offer  them  saeriiices  upon  every 
occasion*  Some  carrv  little  idols  about  tbemi  or  have 
them  placed  in  their  dwellings. 

It  b  very  diverting  to  see  them  attempt  to  reckon 
above  ten :  for  having  reckoned  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  they  clasp  them  together,  which  signifies  ten ; 
then  they  begin  with  their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty  j 
after  which  they  are  quite  confounded,  and  cry,  Met- 
cha  ?  that  is.  Where  shall  I  take  more  ?  They  reckon 
ten  months  in  the  year,  some  of  which  are  longer  and 
some  shorter }  for  they  do  not  divide  them  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular 
occurrences  that  happen  in  those  regions.  They  corn- 
monly  divide  our  year  into  two,  so  that  winter  is  one 
year  and  summer  another:  the  summer  year  begins 
in  ^f  ay,  and  the  winter  in  November.  They  do  not 
distinguish  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation,  nor 
form  them  into  weeks  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
many  days  are  in  the  month  or  year.  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  some  remarkable  thing  or  other ;  such 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  or  the  first  expedition  te 
Kamtschatka* 
Thcifflaws.  If  any  one  kills  another,  he  is  to  be  killed  by  the 
relations  of  the  person  slain*  They  burn  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  been  frequently  caught  in  theft ;  but 
for  the  first  offence  the  thief  most  restore  what  he 
hath  stolen,  and  live  alone  in  solitude,  without  expect- 
ing the  assistance  of  others.  They  have  no  disputes 
about  their  land  or  their  huts,  every  one  having  land 
and  water  more  than  sufficient  for  his  wants*  They 
think  themselves  the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  and 
look  upon  the  Russians  who  are  settled  among  them 
with  contempt*  However,  this  notion  begins  to  change  j 
for  the  old  people  who  are  confirmed  in  their  customs 
drop  off*,  and  the  young  ones  being  converted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  adopt  the  customs  of  the  Russians, 
and  despise  the  barbarity  and  superstition  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  Greek  religion  has  been  established  among 
them  without  persecution  or  violence.  The  vicar  of 
Paratonnka  is  the  son  of  a  native  by  a  Russian  woman. 
The  people  have  inured  themselves  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  by  going  into  vapour  baths,  coming  out 
covered  with  perspiration,  and  then  rolling  themselves 
in  the  snow. 

Ill  every  ostrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her  im- 
perial msjesty,  is  appointed  a  chief,  who  is  sole  judge 
in  all  caies  except  those  of  life  and  death  ;  and  not  only 
those  chiefs,  but  even  the  common  people,  have  their 
chapels  for  ivorship.  Schools  are  also  erected  in  al- 
must  every  village,  to  which  the  Kamtschatkans  send 
their  children  with  great  pleasure  i  by  this  means  it  ii 
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to  be  hoped  that  barbarity  w31  be  in  a  short  time  rootei    KaMi 
oot  from  aitaongst  them.  ckatki 

Under  the  name  of  osireg  is  nndentood  every  ha- 
bitation consisting  of  one  or  more  hots,  all  sorroanded 
by  an  earthen*  wall  or  pallisado.— -The  hnts  are  built 
in  the  following  manner :  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth 
about  five  feet  deep,  the  breadth  and  length  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  people  designed  to  live  in  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hole  Uiey  plant  four  thick  wood- 
en pillars;  over  these  they  ky  balks,  upon  which 
they  form  th£  roof  or  ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  a 
square  opening  which  scrvea  them  for  a  windbw  and 
chimney }  this  they  cover  with  grass  and  earth,  so 
that  the  outward  appearance  is  like  a  round  hillock  j 
but  within  they  are  an  oblong  square,  with  the  fire 
in  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  square :  between 
the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  their  huts  they  make 
benches,  upon  which  each  family  lies  separately  ^  hot 
on  that  side  opposite  to  the  fire  there  are  no  benc^hes, 
it  being  designed  for  their  kitchen  furniture,  in  which 
they  dress  their  victuals  for  themselves  and  ilogs.  In 
those  huts  where  there  are  no  benches,  there  are  balks 
laid  upon  the  floor,  ttud  covered  with  mats.  They 
adorn  the  walls  of  their  hots  with  mats  made  of  msi. 
They  enter  their  huts  by  ladders,  convnonly  ]^aced 
near  the  fire  hearth ;  so  that,  when  they  are  heatiaff 
their  hots,  the  steps  of  the  ladder  become  so  hot,  and 
the  smoke  so  thick,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  stranger  to  go  up  or  down  trithont  being  bemt, 
and  even  stifled  to  death  ;  but  the  natives  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  it :  and  though  they  can  only  fix  their  toes 
on  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  squirrels ; 
nor  do  the  woman  hesitate  to  go  through  this  smoke 
with  their  children  upon  their  shoulders,  though  there 
is  another  opening  through  which  the  women  are  al- 
lowed to  pass;  but  if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the 
same,  he  would  be  langhed  at*  The  Kamtschatkans 
live  in  these  huts  all  the  winter,  after  which  they  go 
into  othefs  called  balagans ;  they  serve  them  not  only 
to  live  in  during  the  summer,  but  also  for  magaxinea. 
They  are  made  in  the  following  manner :  Nine  pillars, 
about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over  them, 
which  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all  lay  graaa, 
fastening  spars,  and  a  round  sharp  roof  at  top,  which 
they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch  with  grass.  Uiey 
fasten  the  lower  ends  of  the  spars  to  the  balks  with 
ropes  and  thongs,  and  have  a  door  on  each  side,  one 
directly  opposite  to  the  other.  They  make  use  "hf  the 
same  kind  of  huts  to  keep  their  fish,  &c.  till  winter 
comes  00,  when  they  can  more  easily  remove  it  \  and 
this  without  any  guard,  only  taking  away  the  ladders. 
If  these  buildings  were  not  so  high,  the  wild  beasts 
would  undoubtedly  plunder  them  \  for  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  precaution,  the  bears  sometimes  climb  op 
and  force  their  way  into  their  magazines,  especially  in 
the  harvest,  when  the  fish  and  berries  begin  to  grow 
scarce. 

The  southern  Kamtschatkans  commonly  build  their 
villages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  na- 
turally strong,  not  less  than  20  versts  from  the  sea ; 
and  their  summer  habitations  are  near  the  months  of 
the  rivers  \  but  those  who  live  upon  the  Penschioska 
sea  and  the  eastern  ocean  build  their  villages  very 
near  the  tborr.    They  look  npoi^  that  river  near  which 
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their  village  is  nitnated  as  the  inheritance  of  their 
tribe. 

To  order  to  kindle  fire*  they  use  a  hoard  of  drj 
wood  with  round  boles  in  the  sides  of  it,  \n6  a  small 
round  stick  \  this  they  rub  in  a  hole  till  it  takes  fire  j 
and  instead  of  tinder  they  use  dry  grass  beat  soft* 
Tlitse  instruments  are  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  Kamts- 
chatkans,  that  they  are  never  without  them,  and  they 
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▼alue  them  more  than  our  steels  and  flints  \  but  they 
are  excessively  fond  of  iron  instruments,  such  as  hatch- 
ets, knives,  or  needles ;  nay,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Russians,  a  piece  of  broken  iron  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  present ;  and  even  now  they  receive  it  with 
thankfulness,  finding  use  for  the  least  fragnient,  either 
to  point  their  arrows,  or  make  darts,  which  they  do 
by  hammering  it  out  cold  between  two  stones.  As' 
some  of  them  delight  in  war,  the  Russian  merchants  are 
forbid  to  sell  them  any  warlike  instruments;  but  they 
are  ingenions  enough  to  make  spears  and  arrows  out  of 
the  iron  pots  and  kettles  which  they  buy ;  and  they  are 
so  dexterous,  when  the  eye  of  a  needle  breaks,  as  to 
make  a  new  eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  nothing 
remains  but  the  point. 

The  Kamtschatkans  make  their  boats  of  poplar 
wood }  but  the  Kuriles  not  having  any  wood  of  their 
own,  make  use  of  what  is  thrown  on  shore  by  the  sea, 
and  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  coasts  of  Japan, 
China,  or  America*  The  northern  inhabitants  of 
Kamtscbatka,  the  settled  Koreki  and  Tschukotskoi, 
for  want  of  proper  timber  and  plank,  make  their  boats 
of  the  skins  of  sea  animals.  They  sew  the  pieces  to- 
gether with  whales  beards,  and  caulk  them  with  moss 
or  nettles  brat  small.  These  boats  hold  two  persons  ; 
one  of  which  sits  in  the  prow,  and  the  other  in  the 
stern.  They  push  them  against  the  stream  with  poles, 
which  is  attended  with  great  trouble :  when  the  cur- 
rent is  strong,  they  can  scarcely  advance  two  feet  in 
ten  minutes }  notwithstanding  which,  they  will  carry 
these  boats,  fully  loaded,  sometimes  twenty  versts,  and 
when  the  stream  is  not  very  strong,  even  thirty  or  forty 
Tersts.  The  larger  boats  carry  thirty  or  forty  pood  ; 
wheo  the  goods  are  not  very  heavy,  thej  lay  them  up- 
on a  float  or  bridge  resting  upon  two  boats  joined  to- 
gether. They  use  this  method  in  transporting  their 
provisions  down  the  stream,  and  also  to  and  from  the 
islands* 

Their  clothes  for  the  most  part  are  made  of  the 
skins  of  deer,  dogs,  several  sea  and  land  animals,  and 
even  of  the  skins  of  birds  \  those  of  different  animals 
being  frequently  joined  in  the  same  garment.  They 
make  the  upper  garment  after  two  fashions ;  some- 
times cutting  tlie  skirts  all  of  an  equal  length,  and 
sometimes  leaving  them  long  behind  in  form  of  a  train, 
with  wide  sleeves  of  a  length  to  come  down  below  the 
knee,  avd  a  Hood  or  caul  behind,  which  in  bad  wea- 
ther tbey  put  over  their  heads  below  their  caps ;  the 
opening  above  is  only  large  enough  to  let  their  beads 
pass :  they  sew  the  skins  of  dogs  feet  round  this  open- 
ing, with  which  they  cover  their  faces  in  cold  stormy 
weather }  and  round  the  r  skirts  and  sleeves  tbey  put  a 
border  of  white  dog  skin  ;  upon  their  backs  they  sew 
the  small  shreds  of  skins  of  different  colours.  They 
commonly  wear  two  coats  ^  the  under  coat  with  the 
hair  side  inwards,  the  other  side  being  dyed  with  alder ; 
aud  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.    For  the  upper 
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garment  they  choose  black,  white,  or  speckled  skin8|    j^^ 
fbe  hair  of  which  is  most  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  its    chaikaJ 
colour. 

Men  and  women  without  distiaction  use  the  above- 
mentioned  garments,  their  dress  only  differing  in  their 
under  clothing  and  in  the  covering  of  their  feet  and 
legs.  The  women  have  an  under  garment,  which  they 
commonly  wear  at  home  4n  the  house,  consisting  of 
breeches  and  a  waistcoat  sewed  together.  The  breeches 
are  wide  like  those  of  the  Dutch  skippers,  and  tie  be- 
low the  knee  j  the  waistcoat  is  wide  above,  and  drawn 
round  with  a  string.  The  summer  habits  are  made  of 
dressed  skins  without  hair:  their  winter  garment  is 
made  of  Aetr  or  stone-ram  skina  with  the  hair  on.  The 
undress  or  household  habit  of  the  men  is  a  girdle  of 
leather  with  a  bag  before,  and  likewise  a  leathern  apron 
to  cover  them  behind  j  these  girdles  are  sewed  with  hair 
of  different  colours.  The  Kamtschatkans  used  formerly 
to  go  a  hunting  and  fishing  during  the  summer  in  this 
dress ;  but  now  this  fashion  is  changed,  and  they  wear 
linen  shirts,  which  they  buy  from  the  Russians. 

The  covering  of  their  feet  and  legs  it  made  of  skins 
of  diflferent  sorts :  in  the  summer  time,  during  the  rains, 
thev  wear  the  skins  of  seals  with  the  hair  outwards :  but 
their  most  common  covering  is  the  skin  of  the  legs  of 
the  rein  deer,  and  sometimes  of  the  legs  of  other  beasts, 
the  shaggiest  they  can  find,  to  preserve  them  against 
the  cold.  But  the  buskins  which  both  the  Cossacks  and 
Kamtschatkans  use  in  their  finest  dress  are  made  in  the 
following  manner :  the  sole  is  of  white  seal  skin,  the 
upper  part  of  fine  white  leather,  the  bind  quarters  of 
white  dog  skin  ;  what  comes  round  the  legs  is  of  dressed 
leather  or  dyed  seal  skin  ;  the  upper  parts  are  embroi- 
dered. These  buskins  are  so  extraordinary,  that  if  a 
bachelor  is  observed  to  wear  them,  he  is  immediately 
concluded  to  be  upon  a  scheme  of  courtship. 

They  wear  the  same  sort  of  cape  as  the  people  of 
Yakutski.  In  summer  they  have  a  sort  of  hats  of  birch 
bark  tied  about  their  head.  The  Koriles  use  in  the 
summer  time  caps  made  of  plaited  grass*  The  women^ 
head  dress  is  the  perukes  that  we  formerly  mentioned  -, 
and  these  were  so  dear  to  them,  that  when  they  came 
to  be  Christians  tliej  were  with  diflicolty  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  this  dress  for  one  more  decent :  however, 
at  present,  round  the  Russian  settlements,  all  is  entire- 
ly changed,  the  women  wearing  shirts,  ruffles,  waist- 
coats, caps,  and  ribbands  ;  which  change  nobody  now 
complains  of  except  the  verj  old  people.  The  women 
do  all  their  work  in  mittens  ^  they  formerly  never  wash- 
ed their  faces,  but  now  they  use  both  white  and  red 
paint :  for  white  paint  they  make  use  of  a  rotten  wood } 
and  for  red  a  sea  plant,  which  they  boil  in  seals  fat, 
and  rubbing  their  cheeks  with  it,  make  them  verv  red. 
They  dress  most  in  the  winter  time,  especially  when 
they  either  receive  'or  pay  visits. 

The  common  clothes  for  a  Kamtschatkan  and  his 
family  will  not  cost  him  less  than  lOO  rubles }  for  the 
coarsest  worsted  stockings,  which  cost  in  Russia  20 
kopeeks,  cannot  be  booght  here  for  less  than  a  ruble  ; 
and  all  other  things  are  sold  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  Kuriles  are  more  able  to  buy  good  clothes  than 
the  Kamtschatkans :  for  they  can  purchase  for  one  sea 
beaver  as  much  as  tlie  Kamtschatkans  can  fiir  twenty 
foxes  i  and  one  beaver  costs  the  Koriles  no  more  trou- 
ble than  five  foxes  Jo  the  Kamtschatkans  i  for  he  must 
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be  a  good  hunter  who  catches  more  than  ten  foxes  ia     they  boil 

the  winter  \  and  a  Kurile  thinks  himself  unlucky  if  he 

doth  not  catch  three  beavers  in  the  season  }  besides 

which,  great  nambers  are  thrown  upon  the  shore  by 

storms. 

The  Kamtschatkans  divide  their  fish  into  six  parts  ; 
the  sides  and  tails  are  hung  up  to  dry  ^  the  back  and 
thinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prepared  apart,  and  ge« 
nerally  dried  over  the  fire  \  the  head  is  laid  to  sour  in 
pits,  and  then  they  eat  it  like  salt  fish,  and  esteem  It 
much,  though  the  stink  is  such  that  a  stranger  cannot 
bear  it ;  the  ribs  and  the  flesh  which  remain  upon  them 
they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  use ; 
the  larger  bones  they  likewise  dry  for  food  for  their 
dugs  :  in  this  manner  all  these  different  people  prepare 
the  yokola,  which  is  their  principal  food,  or,  one  may 
say,  household  bread  ^  and  they  eat  it  for  the  most  part 
dry. 

Their  second  favourite  food  is  caviare,  or  the  roes  of 
fish,  which  they  prepare  three  diffierent  ways.  They 
dry  the  roe  whole  in  the  air ;  or  take  it  out  of  the  skin 
which  envelopes  it,  and  spreading  it  upon  a  bed  of 
grass,  dry  iC  before  the  fire ;  or,  lastly,  make  rolls  of 
it  with  the  leaves  of  grass,  which  they  also  dry.  They 
never  take  a  journey  or  go  to  bunting  without  dry 
caviare  j  and  if  a  Kamtschatkan  has  a  pound  of  this, 
he  can  subsist  without  any  other  provision  a  great 
while }  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  furnishes  him 
with  bark,  which  with  his  dried  caviare  makes  him 
agreeable  meal  j  but  they  cannot  eat  either  sepa* 
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rately,  for  the  caviare  sticks  like  glue  to  the  teeth  ; 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  swallow  the  bark,  chewed 
ever  so  long  by  itself.  There  is  still  a  fourth  method, 
which  both  Kamtschatkans  and  Koreki  use  in  prepar- 
ing their  caviare :  the  first,  having  covered  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  with  grass,  they  throw  the  fresh  caviare  into  it, 
and  leave  it  there  to  grow  sour :  the  Koreki  tie  theirs 
in  bags,  and  leave  it  to  sour }  this  is  esteemed  their 
most  delicate  dish. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Kamts- 
chatkans chupnki\  which  is  prepared  in  this  manner : 
in  their  huts,  over  the  fire-place,  they  make  a  bridge 
of  stakes,  upon  which  they  lay  a  heap  of  fish,  which 
remains  there,  until  the  hut  becomes  as  warm  as  a  bag- 
nio. If  there  is  no  great  thickness  offish,  one  fire  serves 
to  dress  it ',  but  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  make 
two,  three,  or  more  fires.  Fish  dressed  lA  this  manner 
is  half  roasted  half  smoked,  but  has  a  very  agreeable 
taste,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  best  of  all  the  Kamts- 
chatkan cookery :  for  the  whole  juice  and  fat  is  prepa- 
red with  a  gradual  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the  skin,  from 
which  they  may  when  done  enough  be  easily  separated  j 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  thus  dressed,  they  take  out  the  guts, 
and  spread  the  body  upon  a  mat  to  dry  :  this  they  af- 
terwards break  small,  and  putting  it  into  bags,  carry 
it  along  with  them  for  provision,  eating  it  like  the  yo- 
kola. 

The  Kamtschatkans  have  a  dish  which  they  esteem 
very  much,  called  huigul:  it  is  fish  laid  to  grow  sour  in 
pits  \  and  though  the  smell  of  it  is  intolerable,  yet  the 
Kamtschatkans  esteem  it  a  perfume.  This  fish  some- 
times rots  so  much  in  the  pits,  that  they  cannot  take  it 
out  without  ladles  \  in  .which  case  indeed  they  use' it  for 
feeding  their  dogs. 

As  for  the  flesh  of  land  and  the  larger  sea  anlmalS| 
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it   in   their   trooghs  with  several    diflTerent 
herbs  and  roots  \  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladles 
and  bowls,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  upon  boards,  *»    t  ■ 
and  eat  in  their  hands.     The  whale  aud  sea  horse  fat 
they  also  boil  with  roots. 

There  is  a  principal  dish  at  all  their  feasts  and  en- 
tertainments, called  seiaga,  which  they  make  by  poand* 
ing  all  sorts  of  diflerent  roots  and  berries,  with  the  ad* 
dition  of  caviare,  and  whale  and  seals  fat. 

Before  the  conquest,  they  seldom  used  any  thing  for 
drink  but  plain  water,  unless  when  they  made  merry  ; 
then  they  drank  water  which  had  stood  some  time  opon 
mushrooms.  At  present  they  drink  spirits  as  fast  as  the 
Russians.  After  dinner  they  drink  water :  and  when 
they  go  to  bed  at  night,  set  a  vessel  of  water  by  them, 
with  the  addition  of  snow  or  ice  to  keep  it  cold,  and 
always  drink  it  up  before  morning.  .  In  the  winter 
time,  they  amuse  themselves  frequently  by  throwing 
bandfuls  of  snow  into  their  mouths  :  and  the  bride- 
srooms,  who  work  with  the  fathers  of  their  future  brides, 
find  it  their  hardest  task  to  provide  snow  for  the  fa- 
mily in  summer  time  ^  for  they  must  bring  it  from  tlie 
highest  hills,  be  the  weather  what  it  will,  otherwise 
they  would  never  be  forgiven.  , 

The  Kamtschatkans  commonly  travel  in  sledges  j^||^^ 
drawn  by  dogs.  The  animals  nsed  for  this  pnrpoae  traveJlini; 
differ  very  little  from  the  common  house  dogs;  they witii dt|h 
are  of  a  middling  size,  of  various  colours,  though  there 
seem  to  be  more  white,  black,  and  gray,  than  of  any 
other.  In  travelling,  they  make  use  of  those  that  are 
castrated,  and  generally  yoke  four  to  a  sledge.  They 
drive  and  direct  their  dogs  with  a  crooked  stick  about 
four  feet  long,  which  they  sometimes  adorn  with  dif- 
ferent coloured  thongs ;  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  finery.  They  drive  their  sledge  sitting  upon 
their  right  side,  with  their  feet  hanging  down  ;  for  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  stt 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  sledge,  or  to  make  use  of 
any  person  to  drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  the 
women.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  travel  in  these  sledges  ; 
for  unless  a  mau  keeps  the  exact  balance,  he  is  Habb 
every  moment  from  the  height  and  narrowness  of  them 
to  be  overturned  :  in  a  rugged  road  this  wonid  be  very 
dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never  stop  till  they  come  to 
some  house,  or  are  entangled  by  something  upon  the 
road }  especially  in  going  down  steep  hills^  when  they 
run  with  all  their  force,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  kept  in  ; 
for  which  reason,  in  descending  any  great  declivity, 
they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  except  one,  and  lead  them 
softly  down.  They  likewise  walk  up  hills  ;  for  it  is  as 
much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to  drag  up  the  aledge  empty. 
After  a  deep  snow,  before  it  has  been  hardened  by  a 
frost,  there  is  no  travelling  with  dogs  till  a  road  be 
made,  which  is  effected  by  a  man  going  before  upon 
snow  shoes,  whom  they  call  hrbdovskHa.  The  snow 
shoes  are  made  of  two  thin  boards,  separated  in  the 
middle,  bound  together  at  the  ends,  and  with  the  fore 
part  bent  a  little  upwards.  The  brodovskika,  having 
one  of  these  shoes  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and 
sledge,  and  going  on  clears  the  road  for  some  way ; 
then  returning,  leads  forward  the  dogs  and  sledge  so  far 
as  the  road  is  made  \  a  method  which  he  must  continue 
till  he  comes  to  some  dwelling  house.  This  is  very  la- 
borious ;  and  it  happens  so  often,  that  no  driver  ever 
sets  out  without  bis  snow  shoes.  liVhen  a  storm  of  driven 
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Kiimtt.  snow  rarprises  lliem,  tbey  are  obliged  with  all  haste  to 
•faaUii.  seek  the  shelter  of  some  wood,  and  staj  tliere  at  loog 
as  the  tempest  lasts,  which  sometimes  is  a  whole  week. 
If  they  are  a  iarge  company,  tbey  dig  a  place  for 
themselves  under  the  snow,  and  cover  the  entry  with 
wood  or  braniblet.  Sometimes  they  hide  themselves 
in  caves  or  holes  of  the  earth,  wrapping  themselves  ap 
io  their  furs  |  and  when  thus  covered,  they  move  or 
turn  themselves  with  the  greatest  caation  lest  they 
should  throw  off  the  snow,  for  under  that  they  lie  as 
warm  as  in  their  common  hots :  they  only  require  a 
breathing  place ;  but  their  clothes  most  not  be  tight 
or  hard  girt  about  them,  for  then  the  cold  is  onsufier- 
able.  Another  danger  attending  travellers  is,  that  in 
the  severest  frost  several  riveni  are  not  quite  frozen 
over ;  and  as  the  roads  for  the  most  part  lie  close  upon 
the  rivers,  the  banks  being  very  steep,  scarce  a  year 
passes  without  many  being  drowned.  A  disagreeable 
circumstance  also  to  those  who  travel  in  these  parts, 
is  their  sometimes  being  obliged  to  pass  through  copses, 
where  they  run  the  risk  of  having  their  eyes  scratched 
out  or  their  limbs  broken  ;  for  the  dogs  always  run 
most  violently  in  the  worst  roads,  and,  to  free  them- 
selves, very  often  overturn  their  driver.  The  best  tra- 
velling is  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  the 
snow  is  turned  hard  or  frozen  a  little  at  top ;  however, 
there  is  still,  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  some- 
times travellers  are  obliged  to  lodge  two  or  three  nights 
in  desert  places ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the 
Kamtscbatkans  to  make  a  lire  either  for  warming  them- 
selves or  dressing  victuals,  as  they  and  their  dogs  eat 
dried  fish,  and  find  themselves  so  warm  wrapped  in 
their  furs,  that  they  want  no  other  heat ;  nay,  all  the 
people  in  this  climate  bear  cold  so  well,  that  they  sleep 
in  the  open  air  as  sound  as  others  in  a  warm  bed,  and 
awake  next  morning  perfectly  refreshed  and  alert.  This 
seems  to  be  so  natural  to  all  here,  that  some  of  them 
have  been  seen  to  lie  down  with  their  backs  unco- 
vered against  a  fire,  and  notwithstanding  the  fire  has 
been  burnt  out  loog  before  morning,  they  continued  to 
sleep  on  verj  comfortably,  and  without  any  inconve- 
nienoe. 

The  bay  of  Avatscha  is  described  by  M.  Peroose  as 
the  finest,  most  convenient,  and  the  safest  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  entrance  is 
narrow,  the  bottom  is  mud,  and  excellent  holding 
ground.  Two  rast  harbours,  one  on  tbe  eastern,  and 
the  other  on  the  western  side,  are  capable  of  containing 
all  the  ships  of  the  French  and  English  navy.  The 
village  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  which  forms  a  little  port  behind  the  village,  in 
which  three  or  four  vessels  might  be  laid  np  for  the 
winter.  It  is  found  to  be  in  N.  Lat.  53.  I.  £•  Long. 
J  56.  30.  from  Paris. 

Islands  in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka.  So  many  of 
these  have  been  discovered  by  the  Russians,  that  the.ex- 
isteoce  of  almost  a  contiooed  chain  of  iHlands  between 
the  oontinents  of  Asia  and  America  is  now  rendered  ex- 
tremely probable.  Many  farther  discoveries  of  great 
importance  to  science,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
The  prfncipal  islands  already  known  are  theKorile  isles, 
which  stretch  south-west  towards  the  coast  of  China  or 
Japan,  and  are  almost  oninhabited  j  those  called  Beer* 
mg^s  and  Copper  islands^  the  Aleutian  isles,  and  Fox 
ishuids,  or  Lyssie  0#f revvi,  lie  almost  directly  east,  stretch- 


ing  nearly  to  330^  of  longitude  east  from  Ferro.    The     Ksnts. 
first  project  of  making  discoveries  in  that  tempestuous    chatJis. 
sea  which  lies  between  Kamtschatka  and  America  was  '     '  ^     "' 
set  on  foot  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.    Captains 
Beering  and  Tsehirikoff  were  employed  io  the  under- 
taking ^  the  former  of  whom  was  shipwrecked  and  died 
on  the  island  which  is  still  called  by  bis  name.    As  this 
lies  at  no  great  distance  from  Kamtschatka,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  soon  ventured  over  to  it,  as  the  sea^ 
otters  and  other  animals  of  that  kind  were  accustomed 
to  resort  thither  in  great  numbers.  if 

Mednoi  Ostroff,  or  Copper  island,  which  lies  in  full^^PP^'' 
sight  of  Beering's  island,  was  next  visited.  This  "Im**  ij!^/** 
has  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  copper  with 
which  the  north-east  coast  of  it  abounds,  the  only  side 
which  is  known  to  the  Russians.  It  is  washed  up  by  the 
sea,  and  covers  the  shores  in  such  abundance  that  many 
ships  might  be  loaded  with  it.  Perhaps  an  India  tra- 
der might  make  a  profitable  voyage  from  thence  to 
China,  where  this  metal  is  in  high  demand.  This  cop- 
per is  mostly  in  a  metallic  or  malleable  state,  and  many 
pieces  seem  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  in  fusion. 
The  island  is  not  high  ^  but  has  many  hillocks,  each 
of  which  has  tbe  appearance  of  having  formerly  been 
a  volcano.  With  this  kind  of  hillocks  all  the  islands 
in  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  abound,  insomuch  that  not 
a  single  island,  though  ever  so  small,  was  found  with* 
out  one ;  and  many  of  them  Consisted  of  nothing  else. 
In  short,  all  the  chain  of  islands  above  mentioned  may 
without  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  coof^idered  as 
thrown  op  by  some  late  volcanoes.  The  apparent  no- 
velty of  every  thing  seems  to  justify  this  conjecture  : 
ner  can  any  objection  be  derived  from  the  vegetable 
productions  with  which  these  islands  abound }  for  the 
summer  after  the  lower  district  of  Zutphen  in  Holland 
was  gained  from  the  sea,  it  was  covered  over  with  wild 
mustard.— All  these  islands  are  subject  to  frequent  and 
violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  sulphur.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  any  lava  is  found  upon 
them  i  but  a  part^-coloured  stone  as  heavy  as  iron, 
probably  a  lava,  1^  mentioned  as  being  found  there. 
From  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  copper  above  mentioned  has  been  melted.,  ia  some, 
eruption. 

Beering^s  island  is  sitaated  east  from  Kamtschatka,  Becrie's 
in  the  185th  degree  of  longitude  j  and  Copper  island  jsiud  aa4 
about  one  degree  more  to  the  eastward,  and  in  the  lati-tbc  Ako« 
tude  of  54°  north.     The  former  is  from  7010  80  versts  ^^^  >^'^**- 
long,  and  stretches  from  north-west  to  south-east  in  tbe 
same  direction  as  Copper  island.     The  Utter  is  about 
50  versts  in  length.    Abont  300  versts  east  by  south  of 
Copper  island  lie  the  Aleutian  isles  }  of  which  Attak  is 
the  nearest :  it  is  rather  larger  than  Beering*s  island, 
and  stretches  from  west  to  south-east.     From  thence 
about  20  versts  eastward  is  situated  Semitsbi,  extending 
from  west  to  east ;  and  near  its  extremity  is  another 
small  island.  To  the  south  of  the  strait  which  separates 
the  two  latter  isUnds,  and  at  the  distance  of  40  versts  • 
from  both  of  thenv  lies  Shimiya  in  a  similar  position, 
and  not  above  25  versts  in  length.    All  these  islands 
lie  between  54  and  ^^  degrees  of  north  latitude.  i| 

The  Fox  islands  are  situated  east-north-east  from  the  Fox 
Aleutians  :  the  nearest  of  these,  Atchak,  is  about  800  ul^<i*^ 
versts  distant }  it  lies  in  56*  north  latitude,  and  extends 
fcom  west-ioothrwtst  towards  east-north-east.  Itgreatfy 
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KftMit-  resembles  Copper  island,  and  is  provided  ivilb  a  cofrf- 
chatkft.  modioQs  harbonr  on  the  north.  From  thence  all  th^ 
other  islands  of  this  chain  stretch  in  a  direction  towards 
north-east  by  east.  The  next  to  Atchak  is  Amlak,  and 
about  15  versts  distant ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
and  has  a  harbour  on  its  sooth  side.  Next  follows  8aa- 
gagamak,  at  about  the  same  distance,  but  somewhat 
smaller ;  from  thence  is  50-  versts  to  Amucbtn,  a  small 
rocky  island  $  and  -  the  latter  to  Yonaksan,  another 
amali  island.  About  26  versts  from  Ydnaksan  there  is 
a  cluster  of  five  small  islands,  or  rather  mountains,  Ki- 
galgist,  Kagamila,  Tsigulac,  Ulaga,  and  Tana-Unok  ; 
and  which  are  therefore  called  by  the  Russians  Fat 
Sopki^  or  the  Five  Mountains.  Of  these  Tana-Unok 
lies  most  to  the  north-east,  towards  which  the  western 
point  of  Umnak  advances  within  the  distance  of  20 
versts. 

Umnak  stretches  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  it  is 
X50  versts  in  length,  and  has  a  very  considerable  bay 
on  the  west  end  of  the  northern  coast,  in  which  there 
is  a  small  island,  or  rock,  called  Adugak :  and  on  the  . 
south  side  Shemalga,  another  rock.  The  western  poiot 
of  Aghunaiashka,  or  Unalasbka,  is  separated  from 
the  east  end  of  Umnak  by  a  strait  near  20  versts  in 
breadth.  The  position  of  these  two  islands  is  similar } 
lint  Aghunaiashka  is  much  the  largest,  and  is  above  200 
versts  long.  It  is  divided  towards  the  north-east  into 
three  promontories,  one  of  which  rons  out  in  a  westerly 
direction,  forming  one  side  of  a  large  bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  :  the  second  stretches  oat  north-east, 
ends  in  three  points,  and  is  connected  with  the  island 
by  a  small  neck  of  land.  The  third,  or  most  southerly 
one,  is  separated  from  the  last-mentiobed  promontory 
by  a  deep  bay.  Near  Unalasbka  towards  the  east  lies 
another  small  island  called  Shirkfn,  Aboot  20  versts 
from  the  north-east  promontory  of  Agunalashka  lie  four 
islands:  the  first,  Akotan,  is  abont  half  as  big  as  Um- 
nak I  a  verst  further  is  the  small  island  Aknn  ^  a  little 
lieyond  is  Akunok ;  and  lastly,  Kigalga,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  these  four  j  and  stretches  with  Aknn  and 
Aknnok  almost  from  north  to  sooth.  Kigalga  is  situ- 
ated about  the  6ist  degree  of  latitude.  Abont  xoo 
versts  from  thence  lies  an  island  called  Unfmak^  upon 
which  a  Russian  navigator  (Captain  Krenitzin)  win- 
tered ;  and  beyond  it  the  inhabitants  said  there  was  a 
large  tract  of  country  called  il/diAAa,  of  which  they  did 
not  know  the  boundaries. 

The  Fox  islands  are  in  general  very  rocky,  without 
containing  any  remarkably  high  mountains :  they  are 
destitute  of  wood ;  but  aboand  in  rivulets  and  lakes, 
which  are  mostly  without  fish.  The  winter  is  much 
milder  than  in  Siberia ;  the  snow  seldom  falls  before  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  continoes  on  the  ground  till 
the  end  of  March.  There  is  a  volcano  in  Amuchta, 
and  sulphur  is  produced  on  another  island  ;  in  some 
others  are  springs  hot  enough  to  boil  provisions.  80I- 
phureoos  flames  are  also  sometimes  seen  at  night  npoo 
the  moontalns  of  Unalasbka. 
'MabaerB,  The  Fox  islands  are  tolerably  populous  in  proportion 
tec.  of  the  to  their  size.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  free,  and 
pay  tribute  to  no  one ;  they  are  of  a  middle  statnre, 
and  live,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth.  No  signs  of  religion  were  found  among 
them.  Several  persons  indeed  pass  for  sorcerers,  pre- 
tending te  know  things  past  and  to  come;  and  are 
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iKXordingly  held  in  high  «sleem,  but  widiont  reeeiving  KaMOt 
any  emolument;  Filial  doty  and  reapeet  towards  the  duUa. 
aged  are  not  held  in  estimation  by  tliese  islanders.— 
They  are  not,  however,  deficient  in  fidelity  towards 
tach  pcher ;  they  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  tsnsper, 
though  rather  iropetooos,  and  naturally  prone  to  aager. 
In  general,  they  do  not  observe  any  rales  of  decency  % 
bnt  follow  all  the  caHs  of  natare  publicly  and  without 
the  least  reserve^  Their  principal  food  consbts  in  .fish, 
and  other  sea  animals,  small  shell  fish,  and  sea  plants  $ 
their  greatest  delicacies  are  wild  lilies  and  other  roots, 
together  with  difiVrent  kinds  of  berries.  When  they 
have  laid  in  a  store  of  provisions,  they  eat  at  any  time 
of  the  day  without  distinction;  bot  in  caso  of  neoessi-> 
ty,  they  are  capable  of  fasting  several  days  togethor. 
They  seldom  heat  their  dwellings :  bat  when  they  are 
desirous  of  warming  themselves,  they  light  a  bundle  of 
hay,  and  stand  over  it  j  or  else  they  set  fire  to  train 
•oil,  which  they  poor  into  a  hollow  stone.  They  feed 
their  children  when  very  yonng  with  the  coarsest  flesh, 
and  for  the  most  part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  the  mo- 
ther immediately  carries  it  to  the  sea  side,  and,  be  it 
summer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  nntil  it 
is  quiet.  This  custom,  it  is  said,  is  so  far  from  doing 
the  children  any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  against  the 
cold ;  and  accordingly  they  go  barefooted  through  the 
winter  without  the  least  inconvenience.  They  are  also 
trained  to  bathe  frequently  in  the  sea ;  'and  it  is  an 
opinion  generally  received  among  the  islanders,  that  by 
these  means  they  are  rendered  bold  sind  fortunate  in 
fishing. 

The  men  wear  shirts,  nuide  of  the  skins  of  cormo- 
rants, sea-divers,  and  gulls  $  and  in  order  to  keep  oat 
the  rain,  they  have  upper  garments  of  the  bladders  and 
other  intestines  of  sea-liona,  sea-calves,  and  whales, 
bltfwn  up  and  dried.  They  oat  their  hair  in  a  circular 
form  quite  close  to  their  ears  \  and  shave  alse  a  round 
place  on  the  top.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  let 
the  hair  descend  over  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  eye- 
brows, and  tie  the  remaining  part  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  pierce  the  ears,  and  hang  in 
them  bits  of  coral,  which  they  get  from  the  Rossians. 
Both  sexes  make  holes  in  the  gristles  of  their  noses, 
and  in  the  under  lips,  in  which  thev  thmst  pieces  of 
bone,  and  are  very  fond  of  soeh  kind  of  omaments.*^ 
They  mark  also  and  colour  their  faces  with  diflFerent 
figures.  They  barter  among  one  anstfaer  sra-etters, 
sea-bears,  clothes  made  of  birds  skins  and  of  dried  in- 
testiqes,  skins  of  sea-lions  and  sea-calves  for  the  cover- 
ings of  their  canoes,  wooden  masks,  darts,  thread  made 
of  sinews  and  hair  of  rein  deer. 

Their  household  utensils  are  square  pitchers  and 
large  troughs,  which  they  make  out  of  the  wood  dri- 
ven ashore  by  the  sea.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  javelins  of  two  ynrds  in 
length,  which  they  throw  from  a  small  board.  Instead 
of  hatchets,  they  use  crooked  knives  of  flint  or  bone. 
8ome  iron  knives,  hatchets,  and  lances,  were  observed 
among  them,  which  they  had  probably  got  by  plun- 
dering the  Russians. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  Umnak  and  Unalasbka,  they  have  never  been  enyra- 
ged  in  any  war,  either  amongst  themselves  or  with 
their  neighbonrs,  except  with  the  people  of  AJa&hka, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  as  foUowt :  The  son  of  the 
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tdigon  or  cbicf  of  Umnak  bad  a  maimed  kAod }  and 
some  inhabitaats  of  Alathka^  who  camo  lo  ?istt  npof 
that  island,  fastened  to  hit  arm  a  drum,  out  of  macker}S 
and  iDTited  b«m  to  daiice*  The  parentf  and  relations 
of  tho  bojr  were  offended  at  thit  ioiult  i  hence  a  .qaafp 
ral  ensaed  ^  and  from  that  time  the  people  have  lived 
in  continual  enmitj,  attacking  and  planderinx  each 
other  by  turne.  According  to  the  reporta  of  the  uland- 
er«i  there  Are  raoontains  opoa  Alaahka,  and  woods  of 
'great  extent  at  come  distance  fron|  the  coast.  The  jia- 
tives  wear  clothes  ouule  of  the  akios  of  rein-deer,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  and  are  not  tribatary  to  any  of  their  neigh* 
boors.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fox  islands  seem  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  coootry  beyond  Alashka,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  easterly  islands  yet  discovered  in 
these  seas,  and  is  probably  not  iar  distant  from  tho 
tontineni  of  America. 

Feasts  are  very  common  among  these  islanders ;  and 
more  particalarly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  island  are 
Visited  bv  those  of  the  others.  The  men  lof  the  village 
ineet  their  guests,  beating  dmms,  mod  preceded  by  tlie 
tromen  Ivbo  sing  and  dance.  At  the  oenclusioa  of  the 
"danee,  the  hosts  invite  tbem  to  partake  of  tho  feasts  ^ 
after  which  ceremony,  tbe  former  return  first  to  their 
dwellings^  ^laee  mats  in  ord^r,  and.  serve  op  their  best 
lurovision.  The  gnests  next  enter,  .take  their  places, 
and,  after  they  are  satisfied,  the  diversions  begin.  First, 
The  ehildren  dance  and  caper^  at  the  same  time  mak- 
in|t  a  noise  with  tbdr,small  dntms,  while  tbe  owners  of 
the  hots  of  both  sexes  sing.  Next,  The  men  dance  aU 
MoH  naked,' tripping  after  one  another,^  and  beating 
-drums  of  a  larger  size :  when  these  are  weary,  they  are 
'relieved  by  the  women,  who  danoe  in  their  clothes,  the 
'men  con  tinning  in  the  mean  time  to  sing  and  beat  their 
drums.  At  last  the  fire  is  pot  oot  which  bad  been 
kindled  fbr  the  oeremony.  The  manner  of  obtaining 
'fire  is  by  robbing  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  against, each 
other,  or  most  commonly  by  striking  two  flints  toge- 
'ther,  and  letting  tbe  sparks  fall  upon  some  sea  otters 
iiair  mixed  with  sulphur.  If  any  sorcerer  is  present,  it  is 
'then  hiatum  to  play  his  tricks  in  the  dark}  if  not,  tho 
guests  immediately  retire  to  their  huts,  which  are 
made  oA  that  occasion,  of  their  canoes,  and  mats.  The 
natives  who  have  several  wives  do  not  withhold  them 
from  their  guests  \  but  where  thr  owner  of  the  hot  has 
himself  hot  one  wife,  he  then  makes  the  oftr  of  a  fe* 
'male  servant. 

The  birating  season  is  principally  from  the  end  of 

^  October  to  tbe  beginning  of  December ;  during  which 

time  they  kill  great  numbers  of  young  sea  bears  fer 

their  clothing.    -They  pass  all  December  in  feastings 

'  and  diversions  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  :  with 

"this  diikrence,  however,  that  the  men  dance  in  wooden 

nMskSf  representing  various  sea  animals,  and  painted 

red,  green,  or  black,  with  coarse  coloured  eartlis  fonnd 

^pon  their  islands. 

During  these  festivals,  they  visit  each  other  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  and  from  island  to  island.  The  feasts 
concluded,  masks  and  drums  are  broken  to  pieces,  or 
deposited  in  cavema  among  tbe  rocks,  and  never  after* 
^lards  made  osa  of.  In  spring  they  go  out  to  kill  old 
sen  beam,  sea  lions,  nnd  whales.  Daring  summer,  and 
even  in  winter  when  it  is  talm,  they  row  out  to  sea,  and 
oateh  nod' and  other  fish.  Their  hooks  are  of  bono ; 
and  lor  linob  they  make  nee  of  a  string  made  of  m  loog 


tenacious  sea  weed,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  those    Kamiiu 
feas  i^ear  160  yards  in  length. 

Whenever  they  are  wounded  in  any  encounter,  or 
bruised  by  any  accident,  they  apply  a  sort  of  yellow 
root  to  the  wound,  and  fant  for  some  time.  When  their 
head  aches,  they  open  a  vein  in  that  part  with  a  stone 
lancet.  When  they  want  to  glue  the  points  of  their 
Arrows  to  the  shaftn,  they  strike  their  nose  till  it  bleeds, 
jind  use  the  blood  as  glue. 

Murder  is  not  punished  among  them  ;  for  they  have 
no  jadge.  The  following  ceremonies  are  used  in  tho 
burial  of  tbe  dead.  Tbe  bodies  of  poor  people  are 
wrapped  op  in  their  own  clothes,  or  in  mats  ^  then 
laid  in  a  grave,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The 
bodies  of  the  rich  are  put,  together  with  their  clothes 
and  arms,  in  a  small  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven 
ashore  by  tbe  sea :  this  boat  is  hung  upon  poles  pla- 
ced crosswise  j  nnd  the  body  Is  thus  left  to  rot  in  the 
open  air. 

Hie  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
Aleutian  isles  are  nearly  similar  to  these  of  the  inbabi* 
tants  of  tbe  Fox  islands.  The  former  indeed  are  ren- 
dered tributary,  and  entirely  subject  to  Russia  j  and 
most  of  them  have  a  slight  acquaintaince  with  the  Rus- 
sian language,  which  thev  have  learned  from  the  crews 
of  the  different  vessels  who  have  landed  there. . 

KAN,  or  Khak,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Persin^, 
answering  to  that  of  governor  in  Europe.— There  are 
kans  of  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  who  have  dif- 
ferent additions  to  distinguish  them^ 

KANGUBOO.  See  Didxjlphis,  Mammalia 
Index* 

KANISCA,  a  very  strong  town  of  Lower  Hungary, , 
capital  of  the  county  of  Selawar.     It  was  taken  by  the 
Imperialists  in  1690.     It  is  seated  on  the  river  Drave, 
in  £.  Long.  17*  37*  N.  Lat.  46.  33. 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  flourishing  town  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  province  of  Kliang-si.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches, 
and. population,  all  contribute  to  attract  strangers.  A' 
day^s  journey  from  this  city  is  a  very  rapid  current, 
almost  20  leagues  in  length,  which  flows  with  great; 
impetuosity  over  a  number  of  scattered  rocks  that  are 
level  with  the  water.  Travellers  here  are  in  great 
danger  of  beidg  lost,  unless  they  take  care  to  be  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  country  )  afler  this 
passage  the  river  becomes  twice  as  large  as  the  Seine 
at  Bouen ;  and  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  barks 
and  other  vessels  under  sail.— Near  the  walls  of  this 
city  is  a  very  long  bridge,  composed  of  130  boats  join* 
ed  together  by  strong  iron  chains.  The  customhouse  is 
upon  this  bridge,  where  a  receiver  constantly  resides  to 
visit  all  vessels,  and  examine  if  they  have  paid  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  the  commodities  with  which  they  are 
loaded.  Two  or  three  moveable  boats  are  so  placed, 
that  by  their  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or  shot, 
to  give  or  refuse  a  passage  j  and  no  barks  are  ever* 
permitted  to  pass  ontiL  they  have  been  examined.  la 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number 
of  those  valuable  trees  grow,  from  which  varnish  di- 
stills. Its  district  is  extensive,  and  contains  la  cities 
of  the  third  class. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  an  earth  which  is  used  aa 
0410  of  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain.  Some 
of  this  earth  was  brpogbt  from  China,  knd  examined 
by  Mr  Benunsttr.    He  foond  that  it  was  perfectly  in- 
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*Kao!iA  fusible  by  (ire,  and  believed  that  it  was  a  talky  earth  ^ 
B        but  Mr  Macquer  observes,  that  it  is  more  probably 

Kaf  cJL  Qf  g(|  argillaceoas  nature,  from  its  forming  a  tenacious 
paste  with  the  other  ingredient  called  petuntse^  which 
has  no  tenacity*  Mr  Bomare  says,  that  by  analyzing 
some  Chinese  kaolin,    he   found  it  was   a  compound 


acquainting  the  Dotch  ambassador  with  the  (reatmeiit 
he  had  received,  and  requesting  liberty  of  the  grand 
visier  for  the  Dotch  to  settle  at  Kareck.  The  noes- 
tenger  returned  with  a  favourable  answer  before  the 
baron  came  back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  of 
Bassora,  tbeoi  htving  attempted  in  vain  to  persuade 


earth  consisting  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity ;    .  bim  to  return  to  that  place,  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint 


of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  roerally  appear- 
ance 'j  of  sparkling  crystals  of  mica ;  and  of  small  gra*- 
vel,  or  particles  of  quartz  crystals.  He  says,  that  he 
has  found  a  similar  earth  upon  a  stratum  of  granite,  and 
conjeclvres  that  it  may  be  a  decomposed  granite.  This 
Conjecture  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  frequent- 
ly found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites.     See  PoR- 

CELAIK. 

KAOUTCHOUK.    See  Caoutchouc,    Chshis* 

TRY  Index. 

KARAITES.    iSee  Caraites. 

1&ARAT.    SeeCARACT. 

IC  ARECK,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf,  which  was 
once  subject  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  visited  by  Mr  Ives 
In  1758.  He  found  the  south  part  of  the  island  well 
cultivated,  with  agreeable  fields  of, corn,  and  prodo* 
cing  plenty  ofescnlent  vegetables.  In  the  middle  are 
very  high  hills  abonndtng  with  a  variety  of  shells. 
Some  fragments  torn  from  their  sides  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  an  immense  quantity  of  oysters, 
scallop,  cockle,  and  other  shells.  The  common  tree 
liere  is  the  banian,  but  without  those  luxuriant  shoots, 
which  in  some  other  places  go  downward  and  take 
l*oot  in  the  ground.  The  lavender  cotton  is  also  found 
here  ^  and  the  island  abounds  with  fowl  of  various 
kinds.  Pearl  oysters  are  also  found,  bot  at  consider- 
able depths. 

This  settlement  was  founded  by  Baron  Knipbausen, 
who  having  left  the  Prussian  service  on  some  disgust, 
entered  into  that  of  France,  afterwards  went  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  appointed  resident  to  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Bassora.  Here  he  became  an  object  to  the 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  Turkish  governors  }  who  ha- 
ving got  him  accused  of  capital  crimes,  he  was  at  last 
^lad  to  compound  with  them  for  50,000  rupees,  the 
whole  sum  he  was  worth,  besides  giving  directions  how 
they  might  squeeze  other  50,000  from  his  successor  in 
office  (who  in  truth  wished  him  turned  out)  and  the 
luLiiian  who  did  the  business  of  the  Dutch  factory,  and 
who  had  likewise  been  concerned  in  underhand  prac- 
tices against  him. 

The  new  resident  was  overjoyed  at  his  accfession, 
but  lost  all  patience  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
pay  30,000  rupees  to  the  governor  as  a  compliment 
on  his  entering  into  a  post  of  such  consequence.  Nor 
had  the  banian  much  better  reason  to  be  satisfied,  be- 
ing obliged  to  pay  don^n  20,000  rupees  to  make  up 
the  sum  which  was  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  go- 
vernor. 

.  Baron  Kniphausen  sailed  from  Bassora  the  very  day 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty  ^  but  having  landed  on  this 
island,  he,  in  conjunction  with  an  Arabian  sheick,  form- 
ed the  plan  of  the  settlement.  lie  then  carried  a  let- 
ter from  the  sheick  to  the  governor  and  council  of 
'  Batavia,  in  which  the  former  proposed  to  give  op 
tiie  sovereignty  of  the  island.  Before  setting  out 
for  this  place,'  however,  the  baron  took  care  to  de- 
spatch a  juessenger  across  the  desert  to  Constantinople, 


to  Batavia,  accasiog  the  baron  in  terms  of  the  atmoet 
exaggeration,  hot  witbont  any  mention  of  the  100,000 
rupees.  The  baron,  however,  having  got  intelligence 
of  this  proceeding,  used  such  diligence  that  he  got  back 
to  Batavia  in  the  very  ship  which  carried  the  letter. 
Being  thus  present  on  the  spot  to  answer  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that 
his  scheme  was  instantly  approved  of,  and  he  was  aeot 
back  with  two  ships  and  50  men  to  take  possession  of 
Klareck,  whose  inhabitants  at  that  time  amoonted  te 
00  more  than  lOO  poor  fishermen* 

Considerable  difficulties  now  occurred  in  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  new  colony  y  for  he  had  bot  very  few 
materials  with  him,   and  the  government  of  Batavia 
was  very  slow  in  sending  him  the  succours  they  had 
promised.     He  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  for  work- 
men from  Persia  and  Arabia,  with  whose  assistance  he 
built  a  small  compact  fort,  strong  enoogh  to  defend  it* 
self  against  any  of  the  country  powers,  and  any  ships 
usually  sailing  to  India,  excepting  those  of  oar  East 
India  Company.     Nor  was   he  content  with   putting 
himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  but  even  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Turks)   and  by  detaining  two 
vessels  very  richly  laden,  which  happened  to  touch  at 
the  island,  he  at  last  obliged  the  governor  of  Bassora 
to  pay  back  the  100,000    rupees   be    had    extorted, 
30,000  of  which  he  restored  to  Jiis  successor  in  office 
at  Bassora,  and  20,000  to  the  banian.     When  Mr  Ives 
visited  him,  he  informs  us,  that  surprising  progress  bad 
been  made  during  the  little  time  the  baron  had  held 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and  that  he  intended  to 
make  it  a  strong  and  wealthy  place }  at  the  same  time 
that  he  discovered  his  taste  for  literature  by  advancing 
a  sum  of  money  for  books  and  instruments  ef  varions 
kinds,  which  were  afterwards  punctually  sent.    After 
that  time,  however,  the  baron  quitted  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  \  and  the  island  is  again  in  possession  of  the 
sheick  of  Bundaric,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.   It 
is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth  ;   lying 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Persian  gulf,  about  seven 
leagues  from  each  side,  and  about  30  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  Bassora  river,  where  all  ships  bound  to  that 
port  must  call  for  pilots. 

KARLE,  a  Saxoo  word  used  in  our  law,  sometimes 
simply  for  a  man  \  and  sometimes,  with  an  addition, 
for  a  servant  or  clown.  Thus  the  Saxons  call  a  seaman 
buscarli^  and  a  domestic  servant  huscarUr*  From  hence 
comes  the  modem  word  churL 

KARMATIANS,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  who 
occasioned  great  disorders  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs. 
See  Bagdad,  N^  49.  . 

KARNAC,  the  name  of  a  village  near  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  built  on  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  a 
single  temple,  the  circumference  of  which,  it  is  said,  it 
would  require  half  an  hour  to  walk  round. .  The  ruins 
of  this  temple,  which  are  yet  visible, .  seem  to  indicate, 
according  to  Denon,  that  it  was  tbe  largest  in  the 
world  y  and  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  tbe  temple  of 

Karnac, 
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Urnsc  Karnac,  as  trell  at  that  of  Luxor,  was  built  in  the  time 
I  of  Sesostris,  when  Egypt  was  in  the  higbeBt  degree  of 
ntcgatte  pfQgperity.  The  plan  of  this  temple  is  said  to  be  no- 
ble and  grand  \  but  Denon  supposes  that  the  embellish- 
ments were  added  long  after  the  building  of  the  temple, 
as^  they  exhibit  a  more  correct  and  chaste  style.  The 
portico  alone  is  composed  of  loo  columns,  the  smallest 
of  which  are  not  less  than  7}  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
largest  X2. 

KASSON,  a  popolons  kingdom  in  •  the  north  of 
Africa,  the  metropolis  uf  %Thich  lies  in  N.  Lat.  14.  33. 
W.  Long.  8.  43.  The  king  of  the  country  was  ex* 
tremcly  kind  to  Mr  Park,  although  his  son  plundered 
him  in  a  very  shocking  manner.  He  says  that  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  extensive  colti* 
vation  around  them,  exceeded  every  thing  he  had  then 
teen  in  Africa*  A  gross  calculation  may  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  enchanting  plain,  from 
considering  that  the  king  of  Kasson  can  raise  4000  fight- 
ing men  by  the  sound  of  bis  war  drum.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  although  the  people  possess  abundance  of  com 
and  cattle,  both  high  and  low  make  no  scruple  of  eating 
rats,  moles,  squirrels,  snitis,  and  locusts.  What  is  per- 
haps no  less  singular,  the  women  of  this  country  are 
not  allowed  to  eat  an  tgg^  although  they  are  used  by  the 
men  without  any  scruple  in  the  presence  of  their  wives. 

The  method  of  converting  the  negroes  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet  is  worthy  of  notice.  Mr  Park  assures 
as  that  be  saw  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Teesce,  a  large 
anwalled  town  of  Kasson,  instantly  converted.  While 
he  resided  in  that  town,  an  embassy  of  10  people  be- 
longing to  Almami  Abdulkader,  king  of  Foota  Tom, 
a  coontry  to  the  west  of  Bondou,  arrived  at  Teesce  i 
and  desiring  Tiggity  Sego  the  governor  to  caH  an 
assembly  oF  the  inhabitants,  publicly  made  known  the 
determination  of  their  king—'*  that  unless  all  the 
people  of  Kasson  would  embrace  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion, and  evince  their  conversion  by  saying  eleven  pa» 
blic  prayers,  he  (the  king  of  Foota  Torra)  could  not 
possibly  stand  neuter  in  the  present  contest,  but  would 
certainly  join  bis  arms  to  those  of  Kajasga.**  Such  a 
message  from  so  potent  a  prince  created  great  alarm  j 
and  the  inhabitants,  after  deliberating  for  some  time, 
agreed  to  conform  themselves  to  his  will  and  pleasure, 
renouncing  Paganism  and  embracing  the  doctrines  of 
the  false  prophet. 

KA8TR1L,  or  Kcstril,  a  species  of  falcon.  See 
Falco,  Ornithology  Indesr. 

KATTEGATTE,  a  noted  sea,  lying  between  part 
of  Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  towards  the 
latter  covered  with  a  great  number  of  isles.  It  is  al- 
most closed  at  the  extremity  by  the  low  Danish  islands 
of  Sealand  and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been 
(with  Sweden)  the  seat  of  theSuiones*  Between  the 
first  and  the  coast  of  Sweden  is  the  famoas  Sound,  tbe 
assage  tributary  to  the  Danes  by  thousands  of  ships* 
bese  islands  were  of  old  called  Codonania^  and  gave 
to  the  Katttgatte  the  name  of  iSlifitM  Codonanus.  Its 
greatest  ^epth  is  35  fathoms.  It  decreases  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Sound  >  which  begins  with  |6  fathoms, 
and  near  Copenbagen  shallows  to  even  four*  The  Ro- 
man ieet,  nnder  the  command  of  Germanicus,  sailed, 
accerdiog  to  Pliny,  roond  Germany,  and  even  doubled 
tho  CimSneum  Promaniorntm,  and  arrived  at  the  iskndt 
which  fill  the  bottom  of  the  Kattegatte ;  either  by  ^ob- 
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serration  or  information,  the  Romans  were  acquainted  Kattegatte 
with  23.     One  they  called  GilrJiorta,  from  its  amber,        II 
a  fossil  abundant  to  this  day  on  part  of  the  south  side    ^^'^^^• 
of  tbe  Baltic     A  Roman  knight  was  employed  by 
Nero*s  roaster  of  the  gladiators  to  collect  in  thete  parts 
that  precious  production,  by  which  he  became  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  this  country. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  situated 
on  the  river  Wardach,  formerly  imperial,  but  now  sub- 
ject to  Bavaria.     £•  Long.  lo.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  57* 

KAY,  QuAT,  or  JCsy.     See  Kkt. 

KAZY,  in  the  East  Indies,  a  Mahometan  judge  or 
magistrate ;  appointed  originally  by  tbe  court  of  Delhi 
to  administer  justice  according  to  their  written  law }  but 
particularly  in  matters  relative  to  marriages,  tbe  sales 
of  houses,  and  transgressions  of  the  Koran.  He  attests 
or  authenticates  writings,  which  under  his  seal  are  ad- 
mitted as  the  originals  in  proof. 

KEATE,  GeorO£,Es(i.  F.R.S.  an  eminent  English 
writer,  was  born  in  I730,and  educated  at  Kingston  school, 
after  which  be  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  resided  for  some 
years,  and  became  acquainted  with  M.  Voltaire*  When 
be  made  tbe  tour  of  Europe,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  meet 
with  such  Encouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  persevere* 
In  the  year  1760  he  published  his  Ancient  and  Modem 
Rome,  a  poem  which  was  received  with  considerable 
applause,  and  the  following  year  be  gave  the  world 
A  short  Account  of  the  Ancient  History,  present  Go- 
vernment and  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  8vo. 
dedicated  to  Voltaire,  who  once  intended  to  translate 
it  into  French,  but  afterwards  abandoned  his  design. 

In  1762  he  produced  an  Epistle  from  Lady  Jane 
Gray  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley }  and  next  year  the 
Alps,  a  poem,  believed  to  be  the  best  he  ever  wrote, 
for  truth  of  description,  vigour  of  fancy,  and  beauty  of 
versification.  In  1764  appeared  Netley  Abbey,  and  ia 
1765,  The  Temple  Student,  an  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  ia 
which  he  rallies  his  own  want  of  application  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  his  consequent  want  of  success  in 
that  profession.  In  1766  he  published  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs  Gibber,  of  whose  talents  as  an  actress 
he  entertaiilsd  a  very  high  opinion.  He  married  in 
1769  Miss  Hudson,  and  about  tbe  same  period  he  pu«' 
blished  Femey,  an  Epistle  to  Voltaire.  Having  praised 
with  energy  the  beauties  of  that  philosopher*^  poetical 
works,  he  introduces  a  grand  panegyric  on  the  im- 
mortal Shakespeare,  whom  Voltaire  used  every  effort  to 
depreciate,  probably  from  a  spirit  of  envy.  This  eulo- 
gium  made  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Stratford  pre- 
sent our  author  with  a  standish  mounted  with  silver, 
made  out  of  the  famous  mulberry  tree  which  Shake- 
speare had  planted. 

In  1775  appeared  bis  Monument  in  Arcadia,  a  dra- 
matic poem  'f  and  in  1 779  be  published  his  Sketches 
from  Nature,  taken  and  coloured  in  a  Journey  U^  Mar- 
gate, justly  allowed  to  be  an  elegant  composition.  In 
the  year  1787  came  out  The  Distressed  Poet,  a  serio- 
comie  poem,  in  three  cantos,  occasioned  by  a  long  and 
vexatious  law-suit.  His  last  work  was  perhaps  tbe 
most  honourable  of  the  whde,  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart.  Captain  Wilson  of  the  Antelope  packet 
having  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  Pelew  islands,  was  re- 
fused any  farther  command,  and  reduced  to  distress, 
iadoced  the  humane  Keatc  to  publish  «o  acconnt 
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of  these  islands  for  the  benefit  of  that  gentleman,  which, 
it  is  said,  brought  him  about  900  guineas  in  the  space 
of  a  year.  This  work  is  written  with  much  elegance^ 
although  it  is  probable  the  amiable  part  of  the  manners 
of  the  natives  of  Pelew  is  somewhat  highly  coloured. 

The  life  of  this  poet  was  spent  without  any  vicissi* 
tudes  of  fortune ;  he.  was  possessed  of  a  very  ample 
estate,  which  he  never  attempted  to  increase  but  by 
prudence  in  the  management  of  it*  He  was  a  roan  of 
beneficence  and  hospitality,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
mankind  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  health  had  been 
gradually  decliniog  towards  the  close  of  his  life*  He 
died  in  Jone  1797,  leaving  one  daughter* 

KEBBA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca 
U  situated,  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn 
themselves  when  they  pray. 

KEDAR,  in  Ancient  Creograp^y^  a  district  in  the 
desfirt  of  the  SarRcens  (so  called  from  Cedar,  the  son  of 
iHJimael),  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place 
says  that  Kedar  was  uninhabitable,  on  the  north  of  A* 
rabia  Felix*  Kedarent,  the  people  \  who  dwelt  in  tents 
like  the  othnr  Seen ites  (Psalm  cxx.)  were  rich  in  cat- 
tle (Isaiah  lx.)t  of  a  swarthy  complexion  (Canticles  i.), 
and  excellent  at  the  bow. (Isaiah  stxi.)* 

KEDES,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  city  of  refuge  and 
Levitical  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  00  the  confines  of 
Tyre  and  Galilee  \  (JesV phus).  Jerome  calls  it  a  sa- 
cerdotal city,  situated  on  a  mountain  20  miles  from 
Tyre,  near  Paneas,  and  called  Cidtssus;  taken  by  the 
king  of  Assyria.— -Another  AVi/e^  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(i  Chron.  vi.  72.)  which  seems  to  be  called  Kishion 
(Joshua  xix.) 

KEDGE,  a  small  anchor,  used  to  keep  a  ship  steady 
whilst  she  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly  at  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  she  might  otherwise  drive  over 
her  principal  anchor,  an^  entangle  the  stock  or  flukes 
with  her  slack  cable,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from  the 
ground.  This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedgo 
rope  that  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  ked* 
ges  are  particularly  useful  in  transporting  a  ship }  i*  e. 
removing  her  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  ano- 
ther, by  means  of  ropes  which  are  fastened  to  these 
anchors*  They  are  generally  furnished  with  an  iron 
stock,  which  is  easily  displaced  for  the  convenience  of 
stowiofT  them, 

KEDHON,  or  Ccdron,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a 
town  which,  from  the  defeat  and  pnrsuit  of  the  Syrians 
(i  Mac.  xvi.)-,  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  road  which 
led  from  the  Higher  India  to  Axotus  :  in  this  war  k 
was  burnt  by  the  Jews* 

Ksi) AOK,  or  Cedrortf  in  Ancient  Geography.  St  John 
calls  it  a  brook,  but  Josepbus  a  deep  valley  between 
Jerusalem  and  Mount  Olivet  to  the  east ).  called  also 
Kedi^n  from  ita  blackness*  A  brook  only  in  winter,  oi 
in  rainy  weather,  according  to  Maundrel. 

KEEL,  the  principal  picee  of  timber  in  a  ship, 
which  is  usually  first  laid  on  the  bloeks  in  bailding.  If 
we  compare  the  carcass  of  a  ship  to  the  skeleton  of  the 
ham  an  body,  the  keel  may  be  considered  as  the  back* 
bone^  and  the  timberaas  the  ribs»  It  tkercfors  sop^ 
ports  and  unites  tbe  whole  fabric,  sinee^  the  stem  and 
stern  post,  which  are  elevated  on  it»  ends,  afo  in  som# 
measure  a  continuation  of  the  kce)^  and  serve  to  con* 
Mct  and  encloet  ttMB  eittremitiet  of  tbe  sides  by.  tcnif 
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•oms  ^  as  the  keel  forms  and  unitot  tbe  bottom  by  tim-      Krd 
bers*  I 

^  The  keel  is  generally  composed  of  several  tbick  .  ^^*^ 
pieces  placed  lengthwise^  which,  after  being  scarfed ''  '  " 
together,  are  bolted,  and  clenched  upon  tbe  upper  sideb 
When  these  pieces  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 
afford  a  sufficient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a  strong 
thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  call- 
ed iht  false  keel,  which  is  also  very  useful  in  preserving 
the  lower  side  of  the  main  keel,  in  our  largest  ships  of 
war,  the  false  keel  is  generaify  composed  of  two  pieces^ 
which  are  called  the  uj^er  and  the  lower  false  keels. 
See  MiDSHiP'Frame. 

The  lowest  plank  in  a  ship%  bottom,  called  tbe  gar* 
board-streak,  has  its  inner  edge  let  into  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  longitudinally  on  the  side  of  tbe  keel :  tbe 
depth  of  thi^  channel  is  therefore  regulated  by  the 
thickness  of  the  garboard  streak* 

Keel  is  also  a  name  given  to  a  low  flat-bottonied 
vessel,  used  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  tbe  coals  down 
from  Newcastle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load 
the  colliers  for  transportation. 

KsEL" Hauling,  a  punishment  inflicted  for  varioo* 
oflTences  in  the  Dutch  navy*  It  is  performed  by 
plunging  the  delinquent  repeatedly  onder  the  ship^a 
bottom  on  one  side,  and  hoisting  him  »p  00  tbe  otber, 
after  having  passed  under  the  keel.  The  blocks  or 
pnllies  by  whieh  he  is  suspended  are  festened  to  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  main  yard,  and  a  weight  of 
lead  or  iron  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to  sink  him  to  a 
competent  depth*  By  this  apparatus  he  is  drawn  close 
up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  thence  let  fall  suddenly  into 
the  sea,  where,  passing  under  the  ship^  bottom^  bo  is 
hoisted  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  vessel*  As  tbia 
extraordinary  sentence  is  executed  with  a  serenity  of 
temper  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed 
sufficient  intervals  to  recover  the  sense  of  pain,  of 
which  indeed  he  is  frequently  deprived  during  tbe 
operation*  In  truth,  a  temporary  insensibility  to  bis 
suflferings  ought  by  no  means  to  be  construed  into  a 
disrespect  of  his  jodges,  when  we  consider  that  this 
punishment  is  supposed  to  have  peculiar  propriety  in 
tbe  deptb  of  winter,  whilst  the  flakes  of  ioe  aiA. 
floating  on  the  stream ;  and  that  it  is  continued  till 
the  cnlprit  is  almost  suflbcated  for  want  of  air,  be* 
numbed  with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  stunned  with 
the  blows  his  head  receives  by  striking  tbe  sfaip'a 
bottom. 

KEELSON,  a  piece  of  timber  which  may  be  pnK 
perly  defined  the  interior  or  counter  part  of  the  keel  y 
as  it  is  laid  open  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  im* 
mediately  over  the  keel,  and  like  it  composed  ofsv 
veral  pieces  scarfed  together*  In  ordes  to  ait  witb 
more  security  upon  the  floor  timbers  and  cretebea,  it 
is  notched  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deop»  opposite  to 
each  of  those  piebes,  and  thereby  firmly  scored  dowB 
upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  secured  by  spike- 
nails*  The  pieees  of  which  it  is  formed  are  only  half 
tbe  breadth  and  thickness  di'  ihoee  of  the  keeL 

The  keekon  serves  to  bind  and  unite  tbe  floor-timbera 
to  the  keeU  It  is  confined  to  the  keel  by  long  bolts, 
wbicb^  boittg  driven  from  without  ibassigb  several  of 
tb^  timbers^  aie  foieloeked  or  slencbed  ipso  riaga  o& 
the  upper  side  of  the  keelson* 

KEEPER  OS  TSK  GREAT  MIA&,  ii  a  lord,  by  has 

office^ 
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oflioei  tnd  styled  lord  keefier  ofiitt  gre^i  Hal  of  Great 
Britain  /  he  i«  ftUvftys  one  of  the  privy  counciU  All 
graott,  charters,  und  commissioos  of  the  king  under  the 
great  Kealy  pan  through  the  hands  of  the  lord  keeper  ; 
fur  without  that  seal  many  of  those  graots,  &c.  would 
be  of  no  force,  the  king  being,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  a  corporation,  and  there  fort)  passes  nothing  ' 
but  by  the  great  seal,  which  is  also  said  to  be  the  pu- 
blic faith  of  the  ktogdoni,  being  in  the  highest  esteem 
«nd  reputation. 

Whenever  there  is  a  lord  keeper,  he  is  invefted  with 
the  same  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurisdiction, 
or  executiof^  of  lawf ,  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  Grtat 
Jjritain  i^  vested  with. 

The  lord  keeper  is  constituted  hj  the  delivery  of 
the  s^reat  «eal,  &c. 

Ke^feR  of  the  privy  seal^  is  also  a  lord  by  his  office, 
through  whoae  hands  all  grants,  pardons,  &c.  paes 
before  they  corne  to  the  great  seal ;  and  eve«  some 
things  pass  hi«  hands  which  do  not  pass  the  great  seal 
at  all.  This  oflSoer  i^  aUo  one  of  the  privy  council, 
yet  was  anciently  called  clerk  of  t/ic  privy  seal.  His 
duty  is  to  put  the  seal  to  oo  grant,  &c*  without  a  pro- 
■lOC  warrant;  oor  with  warrant  where  it  is  against  law, 
or  inconvenient,  but  shall  first  acquaint  the  king  thare^ 

with. 

KEEPING,  in  PaitUivg^  denotes  the  representa* 
tion  of  objects  in  the  same  manner  that  ihey  appear 
to  the  eye  at  different  distances  from  it  \  for  which  the 
painter  should  have  recourse  to  the  rules  of  perspectives 
There  arci  two  instances  in  which  the  famous  Baphael 
Urhiu  has  transgressed  these  rules :  in  one  of  his  car* 
toons,  i«px«senting  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the 
men  in  each  of  the  two  boats  appear  of  full  size,  the 
features  of  their  faces  being  strongly  marked  ;  and  the 
boats  are  represented  so  small,  and  the  men  so  big, 
that  any  one  of  them  appears  soflicient  to  sink  either 
of  the  hoats  by  his  own  bare  weight :  and  the  fowls  on 
the  shore  are  also  drawn  so  big,  as  to  seem  veiy  near 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  who  could  not  possibly,  in  that 
case,  distinguish  the  features  of  the  men  in  the  distant 
boats.  Or,  supposing  the  observer  to  be  in  either  of 
the  boats,  he  oould  not  see  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the 
fowls  on  the  shore*  The  othec  instance  occurs  in  his 
historical  pictoro  of  onr  Saaionn'a  tcaasfignraiion.oB 
the  mount }  when  ha  is  re^wented  with  those  wbo 
were  then  with  him,  almost  as  laiigo  as  the  rest  of  his 
disciples  at  the  fool  of  the  mount,  with  tbe  Cither  and 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cnnd^ 
•nd  tha  Bi9ther»  though  on  her  knees,  is  more  than 
half  as.  tall  as  the  oionnl  is  high.  8a  that  the  mannl 
nppeaia  onlp  of  tba  sii«  of  a  little.  bay>rick,  with  a  few 
people  on  iu  top,  and  a  greater  nunibcir  at  its  bottea 
on  the  ground;  in  which  ease,  a  spectator  at  a  little 
distance  «e«iU  an  well  distingnish.  the  faetoree  of  those 
at  thetop.ea  tboae  oo  the  ground.  Bui  openaay  large 
eminen«B»  deserving  the  naoM  of  a  mennti  Ihni  wowd 
be  quite  impossible* 

KEUL,  oc:Kxix*»  a  very  important iortiese of  Ger« 
many,  snalci.an  the  hanbs  of  the  Ahine^  hoUt  by  the 
French  after  a  design  of  Marshal  Vanban,  for  iha  de* 
fence  of  Streeliarg,  firem  which  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
diatwil.  It  was  oeded.t*  the  empire  in  1697*  hy>  the 
treaty  of  Byswick.  The  French  retook,  it  in  IMS^ 
and  it  was  restored. toslheiompire^kgn tha  t^eniy  oCBas- 


tadt.  During  tlie  time  of  the  French  revolution,  this 
fortress  clianged  masters  several  times;  but  aftrr  tSor, 
it  was  dtfutoliiihed  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  E. 
LonL%  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

KEILL,  Dr  Johk,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
matheraarician,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and 
studied  in  th«  univrmity  of  that  city.  In  1694  he  went 
to  Oxford  ;  wht-re,  being  admitted  of  fialini  college, 
he  began  to  read  lectures  according  to  the  Newtonian 
system  in  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  Sir  Isaac  New<> 
ton's  principlea  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
fonnded  :  and  this,  it  seems,  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of 
instruments  of  his  own  providing,  by  which  means  Hie 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  university.  The 
first  specimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  skill  in  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  knowledge,  was  his  Exami- 
nation of  Dr  Burnetts  theory  of  the  earth,  with  Re- 
marks on  Mr  Whitton's  theory  :  and  tliese  theories  be- 
ing defended  by  their  respective  inventors,  drew  from 
Mr  Keill  An  Examination  of  the  reflections  on  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  together  with  A  Defence  of  the  re« 
marks  on  Mr  Whiston's  new  theory.  In  1701,  he  pub' 
lished  his  celebrated  treatise,  entitled,  Introductioadve- 
ram  phyncamt  which  only  contains  14  lectures  ;  but  iu 
the  following  editions  he  added  two  more.  This  work 
has  been  translated  into  English,  under  the  title  of 
An  Intreduetion  to  Natural  Philosophy.  Afterwnrds, 
being  made  fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  he  published, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transections,  a  paper  of  the  laws 
of  attraction ;  and  being  oflfended  at  a  passage  in  the 
Acta  erudaiotum  of  Leipsie,  warmly  vindicated  against 
Mr  Leibnitz  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  right  to  the  honour 
of  the  first  invention  of  his  method  of  fluxions.  In 
1709  Ite  went  to  New  England  as  treasurer  of  the 
Palatinea.  About  the  year  1711,  several  objections 
being  urged  against  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  philosophy,  in 
support  of  Des  Cartes's  notion  of  a  plenum,  Mr  Keill 
published  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
on  the  rarity  of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  compo* 
sition.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  dispute. 
Queen  Anne  was  pleased  to  appoint  him  her  decy« 
pherer;  and  he  continued  in  that  place  under  King 
George  I.  till  the  year  1716.  He  had  also  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  physie  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni« 
versity  of  Oxford  in  I7i3.  He  died  in  1721,  He 
pah^iiwd,  besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Intro- 
dt^io  ad  veram  aetronomiam^  which  was  translated  in- 
to EngUsh  by  Dr  Keill  himself ;  andan  edition  of  Com- 
omndinns's  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his  own. 

KoLL,  Jamee^  M.  D.  an  eminent  physician,  and 
brother  of  the  former,  was  bom  in  Scotland  about 
the  yeer  1673  »  ^^^  having  travelled  abroad,  read  lec- 
tniwa of  anatomy  with  great  applanse  in  the  univei^itits 
of  Obcfcid  and  Cambridge,  l^  the  latter  of  which*  Ik^ 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  conferred  upon  bim. 
In  1700  be  settled  at  NoKhampton,  where  he  had 
coDsiderable  praetiee  as  a  physician  \  and  died  there  of 
in  the  month  in  1719*     He  published,  i.  An 


English  tmnelatiott  of  Leoiery^s  chemistry.  2.  An 
nceewnt  of  ammal  seeretien,  tM  quantity  of  Mood  iit 
the  human  hody,  and  mnscnlar  motion,  e.  A  treatise 
eneaatoaif.  4.  Several  pieces  in  the  rbildsophical 
Tmnsnctions* 
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mnd  In  (be  btiliwick  of  Htguenaa,  which  has  belonged 
to  the  French  ever  since  the  year  1548.  It  is  seated 
in  a  pleasant  coontry,  in  £.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat«  48. 

10. 

KEISERSLAUTERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Lower  Paktinate,  seated  on  the  river  Louter, 
now  subject  to  Bavaria.  £•  Long.  7.  51*  N.  Lat.  49. 
22. 

KEISERTOUL,  a  town  of  SwitMrlsnd,  in  the 
county  of  Baden,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  a 
castle.  It  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  is 
situated  in  E.  Long.  8^40.  N.  Lat.  47.  lo. 

KEISERWERT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Westphalia,  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy 
of  Berg  >  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  demolished.  It  is  seated  on  the  Rhine,  in 
£.  Long.  6.  49.  N.  Lat.  51.  i6. 

KEITH,  James-Francis  Edward,  field-marslwl 
in  the  Prussian  service,  was  the  younger  son  of  Wii« 
liam  Keith,  earl  marshal  of  Scotland  ;  and  was  born  in 
1696.  He  was  designed  by  his  friends  for  the  law ; 
but  his  Inclination  led  to  arms,  and  the  first  occasion 
of  dra%ving  his  sword  was  at  the  age  of  18  years, 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland.  Through 
the  instigation  of.his  mother,  he  joined  James's  party, 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  made 
bis  escape  to  France.  Here  be  applied  himself  to  mi- 
litary studies }  and  going  to  Madrid,  he,  hj  the  interest 
of  the  duke  of  Liria,  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Irish  brigades,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke  of  Liria, 
when  he  went  apnbassador  to  Muscovy ;  and  being  by 
him  recommended  to  the  Czarina,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  invested  with  the  order  ' 
of  the  black  eagle.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
valour  and  conduct  in  the  Russian  service,  and  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  revolution  that  raised  Eli- 
zabeth the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne : 
he  also  served  in  several  embassies;  but  finding  the 
honours  of  that  country  but  a  splendid  kind  of  slavery, 
he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Prussian  service. 
The  king  of  Prussia  made  him  field-marshal  of  the 
Prussian  armies,  and  governor  of  Berlin ;  and  distin* 
guished  him  so  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to  travel  in 
disguise  with  him  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary.  In  business,  be  made  him  his 
chief  counsellor ;  in  his  diversions,  his  chief  compa* 
nion.  The  king  was  much  pleased  with  an  amusement 
which  the  marshal  invented  in  imitation  of  the  game 
of  chess.  The  marshal  ordered  several  thousand  small 
statues  of  meii  in  armour  to  be  cast  by  a  founder ;  these 
he  would  set  opposite  to  each  other,  and  range  them  in 
battalia,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  drawing 
up  an  army ;  he  would  bring  out  a  party  from  the  wings 
«*  centre,  and  show  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  re- 
sulting from  the  diOerent  draughts  which  he  made. 
In  this  manner  the  king  and  tlie  marshal  often  amused 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  improved  their  mili- 
tary knowledge.  This  brave  and  experienoed  general, 
after  many  important  services  in  the  wars  of  that  illus- 
trious monardi,.  was  killed  in  the  unfortunatn  aflUr  of 
Hocbkirchea,  in  the  year  1758. 

The  family  of  Keith  was  among  the  meet  ancient 
in  Europe.  In  10 10  the  Scots  gained  a.  complete 
victisry  over  the  Danes  at  CamuS;  tnwn.in  Angus) 


King  Malcolm  II.  as  a  reward  for  the  signal  bravery 
of  a  certain  young  nobleman  who  pursued  and  killed 
Camus  the  Danish  genera),  bestowed  on  him  several 
lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  Keith  in  East  Lo- 
thian, from  which  his  posterity  assumed  their  surname. 
The  king  also  appointed  him  hereditary  great  ma« 
reschal  of  Scotland,  which  high  office  continued  in  bis 
family  till  the  year  1715,  when  the  last  earl  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  and  forfeited  his  estate  and  honoars  } 
and  thus  ended  the  family  of  Mareschal,  after  serving 
their  country  in  a  distinguished  capacity  above  700 
years. 

KELLINGTON,  or  Kilkhamptok,  a  town  of 
Cornwall  in  England,  which  sends  two  members  to  par^ 
liament.     \V.  Lortg.  4.  38.  N.  Lat.  35.  36. 

KELLS,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  count j 
of  Meath,  and  province  of  Leinster,  31  miles  from  Dub- 
lin.  This  place  gives  title  of  viscount  to  the  family  of 
Cholmendeley ;  and  near  it  is  Headfort,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  Lord  Bective.  This  toivn  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  river  Black  water,  and  has  four  fairs.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kenanus^  and  afterwards  KenUs,  In 
former  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  ia 
the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  English  was 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers.  In  11 78  a  castle 
was  erected  where  the  market  place  now  is  \  and  op* 
posite  to  the  castle  was  a  cress  of  an  entire  stone,  or- 
namented with  bas*relief  figures  and  many  curious  ia* 
scriptions  in  the  ancient  Irish  character.  M^itbin  a 
small  distance  was  the  church  of  St  Senan ;  and  on 
the  sooth  of  the  churchyard  is  a  round  tower  which 
measures  99  feet  from  the  gronnd,  the  roof  ending  in 
a  point  \  and  near  the  top  were  four  windows  opposite 
to  the  cardinal  points.  There  was  a  celebrated  mo- 
nastery founded  here  in  550  for  regular  canons,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
St  Columba,  to  whom  the  site  of  the  abbey  was  grant- 
ed by  Dermod  Maccarval,  or  Dermod  tbe  son  of  Ker* 
vail  king  of  Ireland.  An  episcopal  see  was  afterwards 
erected  here,  which  in  tbe  13th  century  was  united  to 
that  of  Meath.  A  priory  or  hospital  was  also  erected 
by  Walter  do  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the  reign  of 
lUchard  I.  for  cross-bearers  or  crouched  friars  follow 
ing  the  order  of  St  Angostin.  There  was  likewise 
a  perpetual  chantry  of  three  priests  or  chaplains  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Columba  in  Kells  to  celebrate  mass 
,  daily  \  one  in  the  Bood  chapel,  another  in  St  Mary*s 
chapel,  and  a  third  in  tbe  chapel  of  St  Catberinn  the 
virgin. 

Kells  is  also  the  name  of  a  village  in  tbe  county 
of  Kilkenny,  64  miles  from  Dublin,  situated  on  Kings 
river ;  and  was  noted  for  a  priory  of  Aognstines,  boilt 
and  richly  endowed  by  GeoA'roy  Fitzroberts,  who 
came  into  this  kingdom  with  Strongbow.  Tbe  prior 
of  this  place  had  the  title  of  hrd  tfiritual^  and  as  such 
sat  in  tbe  house  of  peers  before  the  Reformation  \  th« 
rnins  only  of  this  abbey  now  remain :  a  synod  was 
held  in  it  anno  1152,  when  John  Paparo^  legate  from 
Rome,  made  one  of  the  number  of  bishops  that  were^ 
eonvened  there  at  that  time  to  settle  the  aAurs  of  the 
ebarob. 

There  is  a  third  place  of  the  above  name,  situated  in 
the  oounty  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulster,  89  miles 
from  Dublin. 

KELLY,  HvQH,  an  anthor  of  conridemble  re* 

pute» 
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Kelly.  P^^^»  was  bom  on  Hie  hanks  orKillarney  lak«  in  I^e* 
land  in  1739*  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  fa- 
mily, having  reduced  bis  fortune  by  »  series  of  unfore* 
seen  misfortunes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin  that 
he  might  endeavour  to  support  himself  by  bis  personal 
industry.      A  tolerable  school  education   was  all  he 


He  was  the  anthor  of  six  plays  besides  that  above  men- 
tioned. 

KELP,  a  term  which  is  used  in  Britain  to  signify 
the  saline  substance  obtained  by  burning  sea*  weed,  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  green-glass. 
Difierent  species  of  sea-weed,  belonging  to  the  genus 


could  aflford  to  his  son  ;  who  was  bound  an  apprentice    fucus^  and  order  algie^  are  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 


These  plants  are  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  shores  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  the  summer  months  are  raked 
together  and  dried  as  hay  in  the  snn  and  wind,  and  af- 
terward burnt  to  the  ashes  called  help.  The  process  of 
making  it  is  thus :  The  rocks,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water,  are  the  beds  of  great  qoaotities  of  sea- weed  ^ 
which  is  cot,  carried  to  the  beach,  and  dried  :  a  lioK 
low  is  dug  in  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  wide ; 
round  its  margin  are  laid  a  row  of  stones,  on  which 
the  sea-weed  is  placed,  and  set  on  fire  within,  and 
quantities  of  this  fuel  being  continually  heaped  upon 
the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a  perpetual  flame, 
from  which  a  liquid  like  melted  metal  drops  into  the 
hollow  beneath;  when  it  is  foil,  as  it  commonly  is  ere 
the  close  of  day,  all  heterogeneous  matter  being  remo- 
ved, the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron  rakes,  and  brought 
to  an  uniform  consistence  in  a  state  of  fusion.  When 
cool,  it  consolidates  into  a  heavy  dark-coloured  aJka^ 
line  substance,  which  undergoes  in  the  glass-houses  a. 
second  vitrification,  and  when  pure  assumes  a  perfect 
transparency.    See  Soda,  Chemistry  Index, 

KELSO,  a  town  of  RoxborKhshire  in  Scotland, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Tweed,  in  W.  Long. 
!•  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  38.  Of  this  town  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  description.  It  is  built  much  after 
tlie  manner  of  a  Flemish  town,  with  a  square  and  town- 
bouse.  The  population  in  181 1  amounted  to  3630. 
Kelso  has  a  very  considerable  market,  and  great  quan-^ 
titles  of  com  are  sold  here  weekly  by  sample.  The 
abbey  of  Tyrooensians  was  a  vast  pile,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  remains,  of  venerable  magnificence.  The  walls 
are  ornamented  with  false  round  arches,  intersecting 
each  other.  Such  intersections  forma  true  Gothic  arch  : 
and  may  as  probably  have  given  rise  to  that  mode  as 
the  arched  shades  of  avenues.  The  steeple  of  the  church- 
is  a  vast  tower.  This  house  was  founded  by  David  L 
when  earl  of  Cumberland.  He  first  placed  it  at  8c)- 
pamphlets,  entitled  Thespis^  which  gave  great  oflence  ^   kirk,  then  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finally,  when 


to  a  staymaker,  and  served  the  whole  of  his  time  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  At  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
dentures, he  set  out  for  London  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  business }  where  he  encountered  all  the 
difficulties  a  person  poor  and  without  friends  could  be 
subject  to  on  his  first  arrival  in  town.  Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  attorney,  he  was 
employed  by  \^\m  in  copying  and  transcribing  \  an  oc- 
cupation which  be  prosecuted  with  so  much  assiduity, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a-week, 
an  income  which,  compared  to  his  former  gains,  might 
be  deemed  affluent.  Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery, 
he  soon  after,  about  1762,  commenced  author,  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Lady*s  Museum, 
the  Court  Magazine,  the  Poblic  Ledger,  the  Royal 
Chronicle,  Owen*s  Weekly  Post,  and  some  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  in  which  he  wrote  many  origi- 
nal essays  and  pieces  ef  poetry,  which  extended  his 
reputation,  and  procured  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
himself,  his  wife  to  whom  he  was  then  lately  married, 
and  a  growing  family.  For  several  years  after  this  pe- 
riod, be  continued  writing  upon  a  variety  of  subjects, 
as  the  accidents  of  the  times  chanced  to  call  for  the  as- 
sistance of  his  pen  \  and  as  during  this  period  politics 
were  the  chief  objects  of  poblic  attention,  he  employed 
himself  iu  composing  many  pamphlets  on  the  important 
questions  then  agitated,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now  buried  in  oblivion.  Among  these,  however,  was 
a  Vindication  of  Mr  Pittas  Administration,  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  makes  honourable  mention  of  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  his  letters.  In  1767,  the  B abler  ap- 
peared in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  first  been 
inserted  in  Owen^s  Weekly  Chronicle  in  single  papers  \ 
as  did  the  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene,  under  the  title  of 
Louisa  Mildmay,  About  1767  |ie  was  tempted  by 
the  success  of  ChurchilPs  RosciiMp  to  write  some  stric* 
turas  on   the   performers    of  both   theatres,    in   two 


to  some  of  the  principal  persons  at  each  house.  The 
talents  for  satire,  which  he  displayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Garrick,  who 
in  the  next  year  caused  his  first  play  of  False  Delicacy 
to  be  acted  at  Drnry  Lane.  It  was  received  with  great 
applause ;  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  stage  with  profit  and  success,  until  the  last  period 
of  his  hfe.  As  his  reputation  increased,  he  began  to 
turn  his  thonghts  to  some  mode  of  supporting  his 
family  less  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  foe  that 
purpose  entered  himself  a  member  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. After  the  regular  steps  had  been  taken,  lie  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1774^  and  his  proficiency  in 
the  study  of  the  law  aflbrded  promising  hopes,  that  he 
might  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  that  profession. 
His  sedentary  course  of  life  had,  however,  by  this 
time  injured  bis  health,  and  subjected  him  to  much  af- 
fliction* Early  in  1777  an  abscess  formed  in  his  side, 
which  after  a  few  dap  illnesi  put  a  period  to  his  life. 


he  came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  here  in  1 1 28.  Its  reve- 
Does  were  in  money  about  2QOol.  S^ots  a-year.  The 
abbot  was  allowed  to  wear  a  mitre  and  pontifical 
xobes  J  to  be  exempt  from- episcopal' jurisdiction,  and* 
permitted  to  be  present  at  all  general  councils.  The 
environs  of  Kelso  are  very  fine:  the  lands  consist 
of  gentle  risings,  enclbsed  with  hedges,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  They  have  mock  reason  ta  boast  of  4heir 
prospects.  From  the  Chalkheogb  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  forks  of  the  rivers,  Roxburgh  bill.  Sir  Jobs 
Dooghis*a  neat  seat,  and*  at  a.  distance  Flenrus;  and 
from  Pinnacle  bill  is  seen  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
highly  eoltivated,  watered*  with  long  reaches  of  the 
Tweed,  well  wooded  on  each  margin.  These  borderers 
ventured  00  cultivation  much  earlier  than  those  on  tbe 
west  and  east,  and' have  nsade  great  progress  in  every 
species  of  rural  economy.  Turnips  and  cabbages  for 
tile  use  of  cattle  cover  many  large  tracts  \  and  pota- 
toes appear  in  vast  fields.    Much  wheat  is  raised  in. 
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of  Forth,  and  part  into  England.  The  fleeces  here  are 
very  line.  The  wool  is  sent  into  Yorkshire,  to  Liu* 
lithgow,  or  into  Aberdeenshire,  for  the  stocking  ma* 
imfacture ;  and  some  is  woven  here  into  a  cloth  called 
plains^  and  sold  into  England  to  he  dressed.  Hete  is 
also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  white  leather,  chief- 
Jy  (0  supply  the  capital  of  Scotland.  A  fine  stone  bridge 
of  six  arches  over  the  Tweed,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Teviqt,  was  in  1798  carried  away  by  a  flood.  It 
has  since  been  rebuilt. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas,  a  pious  and  leiirned  regular 
canon,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Cologne,  in  1 380  *,  and  took  his  name  from 
that  village.  He  performed  his  studies  at  Deventer, 
in  the  community  of  poor  scholars  established  by  Ge- 
rard Groot  \  and  there  made  great  progress  in  the  sci- 
ences. In  1399  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the  re- 
gular cnnons  of  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Svvol,  of  which 
his  brother  was  prior.  Thomas  ^  Kempis  there  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  respect  for^ 
his  superiors,  his  charity  to  his  brother  canons,  and 
iiis  continual  application  to  labour  and  prayer.  He 
died  in  147 1,  aged  90.  The  best  editions  of  his 
works,  which  consist  of  sermons,  spiritual  treatises, 
and  lives  of  holy  men,  are  those  of  Faxis  in  1649,  ^°^ 
of  Antwerp  in  1607.  The  famous  and  well-known 
book  De  Itnttatione  ChrisU\  which  has  been  translated 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  though  it 
has  almost  always  been  numbered  among  the  works  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  is  also  found  printed  under  the  name 
4>f  Gerson  ;  and  on  the  credit  of  some  MSS.  has  hern 
since  ascribed  to  the  abbot  Gerson  of  the  order  of  St 
Benedict.  This  has  occasioned  a  violent  dispute  be- 
tween the  canons  of  St  Augustine,  and  the  Benedic- 
tines :  but  while  devout  Christians  find  spiritual  com- 
fort in  the  work,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  of  small 
importance. 

KEAlPTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Sua- 
bia,  and  in  Algow,  and  also  in  the  territory  of  the  ab- 
bot of  Kempten,  who  w^is  a  prince  of  the  empire.  It 
belongs  now  to  Bavaria,  The  inhabitants  are  Prote- 
stants, and  amount  to  5300.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
liJer.    £•  Long.  lo.  33.  N.  Lat,  47.  47. 

Kemftek,  a  territory  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in 
Germany,  between  the  bishopric  of  Augsburg  and  the 
%arony  of  Walburg.  It  is  about  17  miles  long  and 
broad  ^  and  has  no  considerable  place  hut  the  towns  of 
Kempten  and  Kaufl'beuren,  which  are  imperial.. 

KEN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  English  bishop  in  the 
17th  century,  wi^s  bred  at  Winchester  school,  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford ;  and  in  1669  was  made  a  prebend 
of  Winchester.  In  1675,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  be 
travelled  to  Roipe  ^  ana  used  to  say,  He  had  reason  to 
give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  having  returned  more 
confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion  than 
be  was  .before.  He  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  IL 
to  attend  the  lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demolishing  of 
Tangier }  and  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  his 
majesty,  as  he  was  some  time  after \o  the  princess  of 
Orange,  then  residing  in  Holland.  In  1685  be  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils.  The  month 
following  he  attended  King  Charles  II.  at  his  death  j 
and  gave  close  attendance  at  the  royal  bed  for  three 


and  nights,  watching  proper  intervals  to  Km, 
suggest  p^ous  and  proper  thoughts  on  thai  serious  occa-  KenJtl. 
sion.  In  the  following  reign  be  zealously  opposed  the 
progress  of  Popery  ^  and  in  June  1688,  he,  with  five 
other  bishops,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wat 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  sub- 
scribing a  petition  to  his  majesty  against  the  declara- 
tion of  indulgence.  Upon  the  revolution,  however,  he 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  Willinm  and  Queen 
Mary,  on  which  account  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishop- 
ric. Her  majesty  Queen  Anne  bestowed  on  him  a 
yearly  pension  of  200I.  to  his  death  in  17 10.  He  pub- 
lished several  pious  books.  His  charity  was  so  great, 
that  when  he  was  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  having 
received  a  fine  of  4C00I.  he  gave  a  great  part  of  it  to 
the  French  Protestants* 

KENDAL,  a  town  of  Westmoreland,  seated  In  a 
valley  among  hills,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Can 
or  Ken,  over  which  there  are  two  stone  bridges,  and 
one  of  wood  which  leads  to  the  castle  now  in  ruins.  It 
is  a  large  handsome  place  'y  and  has  two  long  streets, 
which  cross  each  other.  The  inhabitants  have  driven 
a  trade  with  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory 
throughout  England  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
and  particular  laws  were  enacted  for  regulating  Ken- 
dal cloths  as  early  as  Kichard  II.  and  Hcury  IV.  It 
is  of  note  also  for  the  manufactory  of  cottons,  drug- 
gets, serges,  hats,  worsted  and  yarn  stockings,  &c. 
Queen  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  with  aldermen  and 
burgesses ;  and  King  James  I«  with  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town-clerk,  12  aldermen,  24  burgesses  or  common- 
council- men,  and  2  attorneys.  There  are  seven  com- 
panies here  who  have  each  their  hall,  viz.  mercers, 
sheermen,  cordwainers,  glovers,  tanners,  taylors,  and 
pewterers.  Here  is  an  elegant  town-hall ;  and  there  is  a 
court  of  conscience,  which  was  granted  by  George  III. 
for  debts  under  40s.  It  has  a  large  beautiful  church, 
which  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  called 
BUndheck^  out  of  the.  liberty  of  the  town  \  a  large, 
neat,  and  handsome  building,  180  feet  long,  and  99 
broad,  with  five  aisles,  each  parted  by  a  row  of  eight 
pillars,  and  a  strong  square  steeple.  Near  it  is  Ab- 
botts hall,  the  reside^i^e  of  the  abbot  when  this  church 
belonged  to  an  abbey  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
1755,  a  new  chapel  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
town^  besides  which  there  are  twelve  chapels  of  ease 
belooging  to  it.  The  Dissenters  and  Quakers  have 
meeting-Tiouses*  The  free  grammar-school  is  H'ell  en- 
dowed >  and  also  a  charity  school  for  10  boys  and  16 
girls,  who  are  all  clothed  as  well  as  taught.  East- 
ward of  the  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on 
a  hill,  from  whence  is  a  fine  prospect,  stand  the  ruins 
of  a  castle,  wherein  was  born  Catherine  Parr,  the  sixth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  By  means  of  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mejraey,  Dee« 
Bibble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Huraber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c. ;  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancaster,  Chester,-  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  &c. 
Here  are  kept  the  sessions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of 
the  county  called  the  barony  of  Kendal  \  and  there  is  m 
very  great  market  on  Saturday,  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
visions and  woollen  yarn,  which  the  girls  bring  hither 
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Keaji«l,  ^^  \»T^e  bondles.  It  lias  fnir*  on  May  6,  and  Nov.  8; 
Kennel.  Tfie  river  here,  which  runs  half  through  the  town  in  m 
stony  channe),  abounds  with  trout  and  salnion }  and  on 
the  biinks  of  it  live  the  dyer;»  and  tanners.  In  i8li 
the  population  amounted  to  7505.  Kendal  is  256 
mites  N.  N.  W.  from  London,  and  in  W«  Long.  2.  49. 
N.  Lat.  54.  21. 

KENNEL,  a  term  nsed  indifferently  for  a  poddle, 
a  water  course  in  the  streets,  a  house  for  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  the  pack  or  cry  of  hounds  themselves. 

Mr  Beckford,  in  his  Essay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par- 
ticular in  describing  a  kennel  for  hounds  ^  and  a  ken- 
nel he  thinks  indispensably  necessary  for  keeping  those 
animals  in  proper  health  and  order.  **  It  is  true  (says 
be)  hounds  may  be  kept  in  barns  and  stables;  but  those 
who  keep  them  in  such  places  can  best  inform  yoo 
whether  their  hounds  are  capable  of  answering  the  pur- 
poses fol"  which  they  are  designed.  The  sense  of  smell- 
ing is  so  exquisite  m  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  hot  sup- 
pose that  every  stench  is  hurtful  to  it.  Cleanliness  is 
not  only  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nose  of  the  hound, 
but  also  to  the  preservation  of  his  health.  Dogs  are 
naturally  cleanly  ;  and  seldom,  if  they  can  help  it, 
dung  where  they  lie.  Air  and  fresh  straw  are  necessary 
to  keep  them  healthy.  They  are  subject  to  the  mange  \ 
a  disorder  to  which  poverty  and  nastiness  will  very 
much  contribute.  The  kennel  should  be  situated  on 
an  eminence ;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  east,  and 
the  courts  round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit 
the  sunbeams  at  any  Ume  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that 
It  should  be  neat  without  and  clean  within  ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  be  near  the  master^s  boose,  for  obvious  reasons. 
It  ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  first,  as  any  ad- 
dition to  it  afterwards  may  spoil  it  in  appearance  at 
least.''  Two  kennels,  however,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of 
hounds  :  *'  When  there  is  but  one  (says  he),  it  is  sel- 
dom sweet }  and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  parti- 
cularly in  winter,  suffer  both  while  it  is  cleaning,  and 
afterwards  as  long  as  it  remains  wet." 

When  the  feeder  first  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a  morn- 
ing, lie  should  let  out  the  bounds  into  the  outer  court ; 
and  in  bad  weather,  should  open  the  door  of  the  hunting 
kennel  (that  in  which  the  hounds  designed  to  bunt  next 
day  are  kept),  lest  want  of  rest  should  incline  them  to 
go  into  it*  The  lodging  room  should  then  be  cleaned 
out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it  opened,  the  litter 
shaken  up,  and  the  kennel  made  sweet  and  clean  before 
the  hounds  return  to  it  again.— >The  floor  of  each  lodg- 
ing room  should  be  bricked,  and  sloped  on  both  sides  to 
run  to  the  centre,  with  a  getter  left  to  carry  off  the 
water,  that  when  they  are  washed  they  may  sopn  be 
dry.  If  water  should  remain  through  any  fault  in  the 
floor,  it  must  be  carefully  mopped  up  ^  for  damps  aire 
always  very  prejudicial. 

The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors ;  two  in  the 
frent  and  one  in  the  back ;  the  last  to  hare  a  lattice 
window  in  it  with  a  wooden  shutter,  which  is  constant* 
ly  to  be  kept  closed  when  the  bounds  are  in,  except  in 
summer,  wlien  it  should  be  left  open  all  the  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr  Beckford's  kennel  is  a  house 
thatched  and  farzed  op  on  the  sides,  big  enough  to  con- 
tain at  least  a  load  of  straw.  Here  should  be  a  pit  ready 
to  receive  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flesh.  The 
gaUaws  ahooM  have  n  tintdred  rooff  ani  a  circola^ 


board  at  the  posts  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing  up.  Kennel. 
He  advises  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  Kenoet. 
keOnel  for  such  dog  horses  as  may  be  brought  alive ;  it 
being  sometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out  where  other 
horses  go,  on  account  of  the  disorders  with  which  they 
may  be  infected.  In  some  kennels  a  stove  is  made  use 
of ;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one,  Mr  Beckford 
thinks  that  a  mop  properly  oaed  will  render  the  stove 
unnecessary.  *'  I  have  a  little  hay  rick  (says  be)  in 
the  grass  yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ase  te  keep  the 
hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You  will  fre- 
qnently  find  them  rubbing  themselves  against  it.  The 
shade  of  it  is  also  useful  to  them  in  aunimer.  If  ticks 
at  any  time  be  troublesome  in  yonr  kennel,  let  the 
walls  of  it  be  well  washed  ;  if  that  should  not  destroy 
them,  the  walls  must  then  be  white  washed." 

Besides  the  directions  already  given  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  kennel,  onr  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  stream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even 
running  through  it  if  possible.  There  should  also  be 
moveable  stages  on  wheels  for  the  honnds  to  lie  on. 
The  soil  ought  at  all  eVents  to  be  dry. 

To  KsyysLf  a  term  applied  by  fox-banters  to  a  fox 
when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KENNET,  Da  White,  a  learned  English  writer 
and  bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  1 8tb  century,  bred 
at  St  Edmund  hall,  Oxford^  where  he  soon  distingnisb- 
ed  himself  by  his  vigorons  application  to  bis  studies, 
and  by  bis  translations  of  several  books  into  English, 
and  other  pieces  which  he  published.  In  1695  our 
author  published  his  Parochial  Antiquities.  A  sermon 
preached  by  him  on  the  30th  of  January  1703  at 
Aldgate  exposed  him  to  great  clamour.  It  was  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  A  ctmipasntmate  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  In  1706,  he  pbblished  his  Case 
of  Impropriations,  and  two  other  tracts  on  the  same 
subject.  In  1706,  he  published  the  third  volome  of 
The  Complete  History  of  England  (the  two  former 
volumes  compiled  by  Mr  Hughes).  In  1 709,  he  pub- 
lished A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England  from  some  late  reproaches  rudely  and  unjustly 
cast  upon  them  :  and  A  true  Answer  to  Dr  Sacheve- 
rel's  Sermon.  When  the  great  point  in  Dr  Sacbe- 
verel's  trial,  the  change  of  the  ministry,  was  gained,  and 
very  strange  addresses  were  made  vpon  it,  there  was  to 
be  an  artful  address  from  tbe  bishop  and  clergy  of  Loo- 
don,  and  they  who  would  not  snbscribe  it  were  to  be 
represented  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  ministry. 
Dr  Ken  net  fell  under  this  imputation.  He  was  exposed 
to  great  odium  as  a  low  churchman,  on  account  of 
his  conduct  and  writings.  When  he  was  dean  of  Pe« 
terborongh,  a  very  uncommon  method  was  taken  to 
expose  him  by  I>r  Walton,  rector  of  the  church  of 
Whitechapel :  for  in  the  altar-piece  of  that  church, 
which  was  intended  for  a  representation  of  Christ  and 
his  T2  apostles  eating  the  passover  and  last  supper,  Jo» 
das  the  traitor  was  drawn  sitting  in  an  elbow-cbairy . 
dressed  in  a  black  garment,  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
air  of  Dr  Kenpef's  face.  It  was'  generally  said  that 
the  original  sketch  was  for  a  bishop  under  Dr  Walton's 
displeasure  \  but  the  painter  being  apprehensive  of  aa 
action  of  Scandahim  ^lagnatum^  leave  was  given  to  drop 
the  bishop,  and  make  the  dean.  This  giving  general 
t>ffence,  upon  tbe  complaint  of  others  (for  Dr  Ken^ 
nek  never  saw  it»^  or  seemed  to  regard  it)^  the  bbfaD|K 
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Kennet,  of  London  ordered  tlie  pictare  to  be  taken  down. ,  In 
KcBnicoit.  tyij^  he  presented  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
■•  ""  Gospe]  with  a  great  number  of  books  suitable  to  their 
design^  published  bis  BibliotheetB  Americance  Primor* 
dta^  and  founded  an  antiquarian  and  bittorical  library  at 
Peterborough.  In  17151  he  published  a  sermon  enti* 
tied,  The  Witchcraji  of  the  present  Rebellion^  and  af- 
terwards several  other  pieces.  In  1717  he  was  enga- 
ged ill  a  dispute  with  Dr  William  Nicholson,  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  relating  to  some  alterations  in  the  bishop 
4>f  Bangor^s  famous  sermon  ;  and  disliked  the  i^rceed- 
ings  of  the  convocation  against  that  bishop.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Cumberland  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
lie  was  promoted  to  that  see,  to  which  he  was  conse- 
crated in  1718.  He  sat  in  it  more  than  ten  years,  and 
died  in  1728.  He  was  an  excellent  philologist,  a  good 
preacher,  whether  in  English  or  Latin,  and  well  versed 
in  the  histories  and  antiquities  of  our  nation. 

Kenket,  Basils  a  learned  English  writer,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Corpus  Christi 
college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
fellow.  In  1 706,  he  went  over  chaplain  to  the  English 
factory  at  Leghorn  \  where  he  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  Papittts,  and  was  in  danger  from  the  in- 
•qoisition.  He  died  in  the  year  1 7 14*  He  published 
Lives  of  the  Greek  poets  \  the  Koman  Antiquities  \ 
a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at  Leghorn  :  A  transla- 
tion into  English  of  Puffendorf's  Treatise  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations.  He  was  a  man  of  most  exem- 
plary integrity,  generosity,  piety,  and  modesty. 

KENNICOTT,  Dr  Benjamin,  vrell  known  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Sible  and  other  valuable  publications,  was  born  at 
Totness  in  Devonshire  in  the  year  1718.  His  father 
was  the  parish  clerk  of  Totness,  and  once  roaster  of  a 
charity  school  in  that  town.  At  an  early  age  young 
Kennicott  succeeded  to  the  same  employ  in  the  school, 
lieing  recommended  to  it  by  bis  remarkable  sobriety 
•and  premature  knowledge.  It  was  in  that  situation  he 
wrote  the  verses  on  the  recovery  of  the  honourable 
Mrs  Courtney  from  a  dangerous  illness,  which  recom- 
mended him  to  her  notice,  and  that  of  many  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen.  They,  with  laudable  generosity, 
opened  a  subscription  to  send  him  .to  Oxford.  In  judg- 
ing of  this  performance,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
considered  not  sp  much  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  produced.  For  though 
it  might  claim  just  praise  as  the  fruit  of  youthful  in- 
dustry struggling  with  obscurity  and  indigence,  as  a 
poem  it  never  rises  above  meaiocrity,  and  generally 
sinks  below  it.  But  in  whatevejr  light  these  verses  were 
considered,  the  publication  of  them  was  soon  followed 
by  sncb  contributions  as  procured  for  the  author  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  academical  education.  In  the  year  1744 
he  entered  at  Wadham  college }  and  it  was  not  long 
before  be  distinguished  himself  in  that  particular  branch 
of  study  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent. 
His  two  dissertations  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  The 
Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  second  edition 
80  early  as  the  year  1747,  and  procured  him  the  sin- 
gular honour  of  bachelor^s  degree- conferred  on  him 
gratis  by  the  university  a  year  before  the  statutable 
time.  The  dissertations  were  gratefully  dedicated  to 
,those  benefactors  whose  liberality  bad  opened  bb  way 
to  tbe  QBivetsity,  or  whose  kindness  bad  made  it  a 
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scene  not  onlV  of  manly  labour,   but  of  honourable  Kcnaieou. 
friendship.     tVith  such  merit,  and  such  support,  be 
was  a  successful  candidate  for  a  fellowship  of  Exeter 
college,  and  soon  after  bis  admission  into  that  society, 
be  distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  several 
occasional  sermons.  In  the  year  1753  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  stuoendoos  monument  of  learned  indus- 
try, at  which  the  wise  and  tlie  good  will  gaze  with  ad- 
miration, when  prejudice,  and  envy,  and  ingratitude 
shall  be  dumb.    This  he  did  by  publishing  bis  first  dis- 
sertation. On  the  State  of  tbe  printed  Hebrew  text,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  overthrow  the  then  prevailing  no- 
tion of  its  absolute  integrity.     The  first  blow  indeed, 
had  been  struck  long  before,  by  Capellus,  in  his  Cri- 
tica  SacrOy  published  after  his  death  by   bis  son,  iu 
1650— a  blow  which  Buxtorf,  with  all  bis  abilities  and 
dialectical  skill,  was  unable  to  ward  off.     But  Capel- 
lus having  no  opportunity  of  consulting  MSS.  tbongh 
his  arguments  were  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  parallel  passages,  aud  of  the 
ancient  versions,  could  never  absolutely  prove  his  point. 
Indeed  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
contained  none,  or  at  least  very  few  and  trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  printed  text :  and  with  respect  to  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  very  difierent  opinions  were  en- 
tertained.     Those  who  held  the  Hebrew  verity,  of 
course  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  corrupt  in  every 
place  where  it  deviated  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  those 
who  believed  the  Hebrew  to  be  incorrect,  did  not  thiuk 
the  Samaritan  of  sufficient  authority  to  correct  it.   Be- 
sides the  Samaritan  itself  appeared  to  very  great  ad- 
vantage ;  for  no  Samaritan  MSS.  were  then  known, 
and  the  Pentateuch  itself  was  condemned  for  those  er- 
rors which  ought  rather  to  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
incorriectness  of  tbe  editions.      In   this  dissertation, 
therefore,  Dr  Kennicott  proved  that  there  w6re  many 
Hebrew  MSS.  extant,  which,  though  tboy  bad  hither- 
to been  generally  supposed  to  agree  with  each  other, 
and  with  die  Hebrew  text,  yet  contained  many  and  im- 
portant various  readings  \  and  that  from  those  various 
readings  considerable  authority  was  derived  in  support 
of  the  ancient  versions.    He  announced  the  existence 
of  six  Samaritan  MSS,  in  Oxford  only,  by  which  many 
errors  in  the  printed  Samaritan  might  be  removed  ^ 
and  he  attempted  to  prove,  tliat  even  from  the  Samari- 
tan, as  it  was  already  printed,  many  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  might  undoubtedly  be  corrected.    This  work, 
as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  was  examined  with 
^eat  severity  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In  some  fo- 
reign universities  the  belief  of  tbe  Hebrew  verity,  on 
its  being  attacked  by  Capellus,  had  been  insisted  on  as 
an  article  of  faith..— J^/a  CapeiU  sententia  adeo  nan  ap» 
probata  fuit  Jidei  soctis^  vt  potius  Helvetit  theohgi\  et 
speeiatim  Genevenses^  anno  1678,  pecuUari  canone  ca- 
verint^  ne  quis  in  ditione  suo  minister  eceksiga  recipia- 
tur^  nisi/ateatur  publice^  testum  Hebrttum^  ut  Mie 
est  in  exempiaribus  Masoreticis^  quoad  consonantes  ei 
vocaleSf  divinum  et  authentictttn  esse^  (Wolfii  Biblioth. 
Heb.  torn.  ii.  p.  27.).     And  at  home  this  doctrine  of 
the  corrupt  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  opposed  by 
Comings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchinsonians,  with  as  much 
violence  as  If  the  whole  truth  of  revelation  were  at 
sUke. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Dr  Kennicott^s  life 
weM  principally  spent  in  searching  oat  and  examining 
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lieoit.  Hebrew  mftnuscripts,  though  be  Arand  leUare  not  only 
to  preach,  but  to  publish  several  occasional  eemioos. 
About  this  time  Dr  Keonicott  becaoie  one  of  the  king's 
preachers  at  Whitehall;  and  in  the  year  1759  ^^  ^^^ 
him  vicar  ofCalham  in  Oxfordshire.  In  January  1760 
he  published  his  second  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
Hebrew  Text :  in  which,  after  vindicating  the  autho- 
rity and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  dis« 
armed  tlie  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  verity  of  one  of 
their  mo4t  specious  arguments.  They  had  observed 
that  the  CliMldee  Paraphrase  having  been  made  from 
Hebrew  MSS.'uear  the  time  of  Christ,  its  general 
Coincidence  with  the  present  Hebrew  Text  must  evinco 
the  agreement  of  this  last  with  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  paraphrase  was  taken.  Dr  Kennicott  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  by  showing  that  the  Chal- 
dee  Paraphrase  had  been  frequently  corrupted,  in  order 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed  text ;  and  thus  the  wea« 
pons  of  his  antagonists  were  successfully  turned  upon 
themselves.  He  appealed  also  to  the  writings  of  the 
Jews  themselves  oU  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 
and  gave  a  compendious  history  of  it  from  the  close  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
together  with  a  description  of  103  Hebrew  manuscripts 
which  he  had  discovered  in  England,  and  an  acconnt 
of  many  others  preserved  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
A  collation  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  was  now  loudly 
called  for  by  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  of  the 
friends  of  biblical  criticism;  and  in  this  same  year 
(1760)  Dr  Kennicott  emitted  bis  proposals  for  collat* 
ing  all  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing,  that  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  procuring  at  the  same  time  as  many 
collations  of  foreign  manuscripts  of  note,  as  the  time 
and  money  he  should  receive  would  permit.  His  first 
subscribers  were  the  learned  and  pious  Archbishop 
Seeker,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press,  who, 
with  that  liberality  which  has  generally  marked  their 
character,  gave  him  an  annual  subscription  of  4ol.  In 
the  first  year  the  money  received  was  about  500  gui- 
neas, in  the  next  it  arose  to  900,  at  which  sum  it  con- 
tinued stationary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it  amounted 
to  looo.  During  the  progress  of  this  work,  the  indus- 
try of  our  author  was  rewarded  by  a  canon ry  of  Christ 
Church.  He  was  also  presented,  thougli  we  know  not 
exactly  when,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote, 
in  Cornwall,  on  the  nomination  of  the  chapter  of  Exe- 
ter. In  1776  the  first  volume  was  published,  and  in 
1780  the  whole  was  completed.  If  now  we  consider 
that  above  6o3  MSS.  were  collated,  and  that  the  whole 
work  occupied  23  years  of  Dr  Kennicott^s  life,  it  must 
be  owned  that  sacred  criticism  is  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  «cbolar  of  any  age.  Within  two  years  of 
his  death,  he  resigned  his  living  in  Cornwall,  from 
c6nscientious  motives,  on  account  of  his  not  having  a 
prospect  of  ever  again  being  able  to  visit  bis  parish. 
Although  many  good  and  conscientious  men  may  justly 
think,  in-this  case,  that  his  professional  labours  carried 
On  elsewhere  might  properly  have  entitled  him  to  retain 
this  preferment,  and  may  apply  this  reasoning  in  other 
cases;  yet  a  conduct  so  signally  disinterested  deserves 
certainly  to  be  admired  and  celebrated.  Dr  Kennicott 
died  at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illness,  September  i8. 
1783  ;  and  left  a  widow,  who  was  sister  to  the  late  Ed- 
ward Chamberlayne,  Eso.  flf  the  treasury.  At  the 
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time  of  his  death  he  was  empl<md  in  prioting  Remarks  Keaaicott 
00  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  which  were        | 
afterwards  published,  the  volume  having  been  comple-  Keataag- 
ted  from  his  papers. 

KENO.    See  Kino. 

KENRICK,  William,  ao  author  of  considerable 
abilities,  was  the  son  of  a  citixen  of  London,  and 
brought  np,  it  is  said,  to  a  mechanical  employment. 
This,  however,  he  seems  early  to  have  abandoned ;  and 
to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
by  which  he  supported  himself  during  the  rest  of  a  life 
which  might  be  said  to  have  passed  in  a  state  of  warfare,, 
as  he  was  seldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack  or  to  de- 
fend himself  from.  He  was  for  some  time  student  at 
Leyden,  where  Ire  acquired  the  title  of  J.  U.  D.  Not 
long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  figured  away  as  a 
poet  in  Epistles  Philosophical  and  Moral,  1759,  ad- 
dressed to  Lorenzo  J  an  avowed  defence  of  infidelity^ 
written  whilst  under  confinement  for  debt,  and  with  a 
declaration  that  he  was  **  much  less  ambitious  of  the 
character  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philosopher.*'  From  this 
period  he  became  a  writer  by  profession ',  and  the  Pro- 
tens  shapes  under  which  be  appeared,  it  would  be  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  trace.  He  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review ;  but  barrelling 
with  his  principal,  began  a  new  review  of  his  own. 
When  our  great  lexicographer's  edition  of  Shakespeare 
first  appeared  in  1765,  it  was  followed  in  a  fortnight  by 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  A  Beview  of  Dr  Johnson's  new 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  the  ignorance  or  in- 
attention of  that  editor  is  exposed,  and  the  poet  defend* 
ed  from  the  persecution  of  his  commentators,  1 765." 
This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  examination  of  it, 
and  that  by  a  Defence  in  1766  j  in  which  year  he  pro- 
duced his  pleasant  comedy  of  Falstaff's  Wedding,  at 
first  intended  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  an 
original  play  of  Shakespeare  retrieved  from  obscurity, 
and  is,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  a  happy  imitation  of 
our  great  dramatic  bard.  With  the  celebrated  English 
Roscius  Dr  Kenrick  was  at  one  time  on  terms  of  tb^ 
strictest  intimacy :  but  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with 
him  in  print,  in  a  mode  too  unmanly  to  he  mentioned. 
In  politics  also  he  made  himself  not  a  little  conspicu^ 
ousj  particularly  in  the  dispute  between  his  friends 
Wilkes  and  Home*  He  was  the  original  editor  of  The 
Morning  Chronicle ;  whence  being  ousted  for  neglect, 
he  set  up  a  new  one  in  opposition.  He  translated  in 
a  very  able  manner  the  Emilius  and  the  Eloisa  of 
Rousseau ;  the  Elements  of  the  History  of  England, 
by  Milot  (to  injure,  if  possible,  a  translation  of  the 
same  work  by  Mrs  Brooke);  and  produced  several 
dramatic  performances,  together  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  publications  both  original  and  translated.  To  him 
also  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  collection  (imper- 
fect as  it  is)  of  the  Poetical  works  of  Robert  Lloyd, 
M.  A.  1774,  2  vols  8vo.     Dr  Kenrick,  died  June  9. 

»777- 
KENSINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  on  the 

western  road  from  London,  near  two  miles  from  Hyde- 
Park  Comer.  It  is  extremely  populous  i  and  besides 
the  palace,  now  neglected,  contains  many  genteel 
houses  and  several  boarding  schools.  The  palace, 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Nottingham,  was  purchased  by  King 
William  ;  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  oaused  a  roy  j 
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]L«'ii«^i«|w  rotil  to  be  maf)e  to  if,  tliroogh  St  JmrnenU  tnd  Hyde 
loB*  PafKi,  vritii  Ump  posts  erected  at  eqoal  distances  on 
each  eifle.  Qneen  Alary  enlarjred  the  gardens.  Her 
sister  Queen  Anne  improved  what  Mary  had  begun; 
and  was  so  pleased  with  the  place,  that  she  frequently 
supped  during  the  sommer  in  the  greenhouse,  which 
is  a  very  beautiful  oite :  but  Queen  Caroline  completed 
the  design  by  extending  the  gardens  from  the  great 
road  in  Kensington  to  Acton  ; '  by  bringing  what  h 
called  the  Serpentine  river  into  thtm ;  and  by  takinff 
in  some  acres  out  of  Hyde  Park,  on  which  she  cansed 
a  mount  to  be  erected,  with  a  chair  on  it  that  could  be 
easily  turned  ronnd  for  shelter  from  the  wind,  since 
decayed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  ever* 
gr^ns,  and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  noble  gar> 
dens,  and  the  country  sooth  and  west.  They  were 
originally  designed  by  Kent^  and  were  afterwards 
much  improved  by  Bt^wn;  and  though  they  contain 
ao  striking  beauties,  which  their  flat  situation  will  not 
admit,  yet  they  have  many  pleasing  parts,  and  afford 
mneb  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  particu* 
larly  to  those  whose  professions  will  not  allow  of  fre« 
quent  excursions  to  more  distant  places.  These  gar- 
dens, whj£h  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  compass,  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  indeed  has  none  of 
that  grandeur  which  ought  to  appear  in  the  residence 
•f  a  British  monarch ;  but  the  royal  apartments  are 
noble,  and  some  of  the  pictures  good.  It  was  at  this 
^lace  King  William,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Ani^e,  and  King  George  II.  died.  The  old 
chnfch  Wat  pulled  down  in  1696,  and  a  much  better 
one  built  in  its  room.  Part  of  this  village,  from  the 
palace  ^|e  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the  parinh  of  St  Marga- 
ret*s,  Westminster.  The  population  of  Kensington  in 
181 1  was  estimated  at  10,886. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  situated 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  island,  and  from  thence 
enjoying  many  advantages.  Tlie  capacious  eestuary  of 
tho  Thames  washes  its  northern  parts,  as  the  sea  does 
tbe  south-east ;  whence  some  with  no  great  impro- 
priety have  styled  it  a  peninsula.  In  point  of  extent, 
this  is  the  fifth  shire  in  South  Britain,  little  less  in  its 
dimensions  than  the  province  of  Holland  ;  larger  in 
Itxe  than  the  dtichy  of  Juliers  in  Germany  \  and  almost 
exactly  eqoal  to  that  of  Modena  in  Italy.  Kent  is, 
ifith  great  appearance  of  truth,  supposed  to  be  so 
styled  from  the  ancient  British  word  kant^  signifying  a 
Mrner^  or,  when  applied  to  a  country,  a  head-land. 
It  ts  certain,  that  the  Romans  bestowed  the  name  of 
•  (kmtittfn  on  the  province,  and  on  its'  most  conspicuou.i 

promontory  tbe  North  Foreland  ;  and  from  the  district 
ihey  inhabited,  the  people  were  called  Cantii;  which 
lias  prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Kent^  and  the 
the  men  ofKent^  are  the  common  appellatives.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  these  Cantii  were  not  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  but  a  later  colony  from  tlie  oppo* 
site  continent,  established  here,  like  the  Belgse,  not 
long  before  tbe  Roman  invasion.  At  the  time  of  Cac- 
tar^i  coming,  this  spacious  and  fertile  region  i^as  di- 
vided into  foar  principalities,  or,  as  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  Manners  of  those  days,  commonly  called, 
kingdmni.  It  was  bis  observation  of  these  people,  that 
^■TJ^'^*  they  were  particnIaHy  distinguished  by  their  civility 
g^ig.^^,  and  politeness;  a  character  which  their  descendants 
kava  preferred.    When  that  wise  people  became  ma- 


tters of  tbe  sootbem  parts  of  the  island,  tliia  provinc* 
received  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  their  attention, 
as  appears  from  the  stations  which  they  so  prudently 
establfshed,  while  their  government  flourished   in   tie 
full  vigoon     The  care  they  took  of  tbe  porta  on  th« 
sea  coast  as  soon  as  it  came  to  be  in  danger,  and  tlt# 
several  fortresses  which  they  erected  for  the  defence  of 
their  subjects  agatn«t  tlie  sodden  attempts  of  barfaa* 
reus  invaders,  are  evidences  of  the  same  kind.     Theae 
forts,  so  prudently  disposed,  and  so  well  secnred,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  particular  great  officer,  callcil 
LittorU  Saxonid  Comes^  i.  e.  the  count  of  the  Saxoo' 
shore  \  which  office  seems  to  have  been  preserved  br 
the  British  monarchs  who  governed  here,  afrer  the  Bo* 
mans  quitted  the  iMe.     The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  dis-^ 
charged  this  trust  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  th« 
middle  of  the  fifih  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ceo* 
tory.     Under  the  northern  princes,  this  post  was  agaiv 
revived,  though  with  a  change  of  title,  in  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,   Indeed,  under  all  govern- 
ments, the  people  of  Kent  have  been  especially  consi* 
dered  }  as  appears  from  their  claim  to  the  post  of  ho- 
nour in  our  land  armies,  and  tbe  privileges  granted  to 
their  havens,  in  consideration  of  their  undertaking  tbe 
defence  of  our  channel. 

As  to  the  climat^  of  this  connty,  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands, 
and  especially  in  the  marshes,  the  air  is  heavy,  moist, 
and  unhealthy  }  and  yet  not  to  such  a  degree  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  represented  $  for,  with  a  little  care  and 
caution,  strangers,  as  well  as  natives,  quickly  reconcile 
their  constitutions  to  the  temperature  even  of  the^e 
parts,  and  live  in  them  withont  much  inconveniency 
or  appan-nt  danger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  rest  of 
tbe  county,  the  air  is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholesome,  at 
in  any  part  of  Britain.  There  is  no  region  more  hap- 
pily or  more  beautifully  diversified  in  regard  to  soil,  fo 
that  every  kind  thereof  is,  somewhere  or  other,  to  be 
met  within  its  bounds;  and  in  no  shire  are  any  of 
these  soils  more  fertile  than  they  are  in  this.  Tbe 
Weald  yields  variety  of  fine  timber,  particularly  of 
chesnot^  the  middle  pHrt  has  very  rich  arable  land, 
annually  bearing  every  species  of  grain  in  immense 
plenty,  and  these  excellent  in  their  several  sorts.  There 
are  also  maay  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a  va- 
riety of  fine  fruits,  and  more  especially  apples  and  cher- 
ries, which  were  introduced  here  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richf^rd  Harris,  who  was  the  king's  froitertr,  in 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  flat  country  is  re- 
nowned for  its  meadows  ;  and  Rumney  marsh  bae 
hardly  its  equal.  We  may  from  this  concise  descrip- 
tion very  easily  collect,  that  tbe  natural  products  of 
Kent  are  numerous,  and  of  great  value.  )n  tbe 
bowels  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  several  places,  a  rough 
hard  serviceable  stone  fur  paving,  which  turns  to  seme 
advantage  ;  but  not  so  much  as  their  exquisite  follers 
earth,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  ia 
abundance.  If  we  except  iron  ore,  indeed  they  have 
DO  mines  \  but  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas 
stones  thrown  on  the  coast.  The  isle  of  Sheppey,  aod 
nil  the  adjacent  shore  as  far  as  Reculver,  is  justly  fa- 
moos  for  its  wheat.  Tbanet  is  in  no  less  credit  for  ite 
barley,  or  rather  was  so ;  for  now  it  produces,  thtoogh 
the  painful  industry  and  skilful  husbandry  of  ita  inha- 
bitants, copious  crops  of  good  wheat  as  well  as  bar- 
lev* 
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ley.  HortMi  black  cattle,  and  iheep,  they  have  in  great 
numbers,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  size ;  and  hop 
groaadi  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very 
considerable  account.  To  wbick  we  may  add  weld, 
or  as  some  call  it  dyers  wced^  which  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable commodity,  and  of  which  there  grows  much  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  ;  also  madder,  which 
is,  or  has  been,  occasionally  cultivated*  The  rivers 
and  sea  coasts  abound  with  fish  of  difTerent  kinds.  The 
excellency  of  its  oysters  on  the  eastern  shores  is  cele* 
brated  by  the  Roman  poets*  Those  of  Feversham  and 
Milton  are  not  only  in  great  esteem  at  the  London 
market,  but  are  likewise  seat  in  great  quantities  ta 
HoHand. 

The  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  this  conn* 
ty,  is  the  reason  why  most  of  our  writers  have  repre- 
sented it  as  in  a  manner  void  of  manufactures  ;  which, 
however,  as  appears  upon  a  strict  and  impartial  exami- 
•ation,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.     Of  iron  works 
there  were  anciently  manf ;'  and  there  are  still  some, 
where  kettles,  bombSf  bullets,  cannon,  and  such  like, 
are  made.     At  Deptford,  Sir  Nicholas  Critpe  had  in 
bis  lifetime  a  very  famous  copperas  work  ;  as,  indeed, 
there  that  ingenioos  gentleman,  one*  of  the  greatest  im* 
provers  and  one  of  the  most  public  spirited  persons  this 
nation  ever  bred,  introduced  several  other  inventions. 
Coppecas  was  also  formerly  made,  together  witJi  brim* 
•tone,  in  the  isle  of  Slieppeyf  •     Bat  the  original  and 
far  many  ages  the  principal  msnofacture  of  tliis  county 
was  brosd  cloth  of  difierent  colours,  established  ehieily 
at  Cranbrook  by  King  Edward  ILL  who  bronght  over 
Flemings  to  improve  and  perfect  {the  trade  being  in- 
troduced long  before)  his  subjects  in  that  important  art. 
At  this  and*  other  places  it  flourished  so  much,  that  even 
at  the  close  of  Queen  Elizabeth*s  reign,  and  according 
to  some  aoeounts  much  later,  the  best  for  home  eon- 
twrnptiMi,  and  the  largest  quantities   for  exportation, 
were  wrought  here ;  manj  fuiiing  mills  being  erected 
■fon  almost  every  river,  and  the  greatest  plenty  of  ex- 
cellent fullers  earth  afierding  them  singular  assistance  i 
ineemtich  that  it  is  still  a  tradition,  that  the  yeomanry 
•f  this  county,  for  which  it  h^s  been  ever  famous,  were 
mostly  the  descendants  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out 
the  money  acquired  by  their  industry  in  the  purchase 
eif  lands,  which  they  transmitted,  with  their  ^ee  and 
Midependeot  spirit,  te  their  posterity.     The   duke  of 
Alva^s  persecotien  of  the  Protes teals  in  the  Low  Coon- 
tries  4rove  a  muhitade  ef  Walloons  4>ver  hither,  who 
brought  with  tliem  that  iogewaily  and  application  for 
wihich  tbey  had  been  always  distinguislied.     These  di« 
ligent  -and  active  people  aettled  «  manufactory  ef  flan- 
Bel  or  baixe  at  Sandwich.   By  them  the  silk  looms  were 
sot  up  at  Cantcrbvry,  where  they  sti4l  subsist ;  and  they 
also  iotrednced    the  making  ef  thread  at  Maidstone, 
whac  it  yet  remaiiie,  and  merits  more  notice  and  en*' 
cearageroeat  than  hitherto  it  has  met  with. 

Upon  die  river  Dart,  at  tlie  confluence  «f  sphicb 
with  the  Thames  stands  the  town  of  Dartford,  was 
set  wp,  «a  iIm  reign  of  Queen  £lixabelh,  the  first  mill 
for  making  white  paper  iiy  Mr  John  fipilman,  a  Geiw 
man,  ope*  whom,  loag  eflerj,  King  James  conferred 
the  honeor  of  knighthood  $  but  Kin^  Charles  more 
senittMy  bestowed  upon  this  Sir  John  Spilman  a  patent 
and  a  pension  ef  aooU  n-year,  as  a  reward  of  his  tn« 
^ntieo,  and  for  the  support  of  the  manofactore.    A- 


boot  the  year  tggOf  Godfrey  Box,  a  German,  erected      K^ent 
upon  the  same  river  the  first  slitting  mill  which  waa        H 
ever  used  for  making  iron  wire  ;  and  also  the  first  bat*  ^*"^"*kf* 
tery  mill  for  making  copper  plates.      Other  new  in- 
ventions, requiring  the  assistance  of  water,  have  been 
set  up  on  other  streams ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
chines- of  this  sort  still  subsist  in  different  parts  of  this 
county.     But  these  things  are  now  so  common,  that 
it  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless   to  insist   upon 
them.      Amongst  tlicse,   we  may  reckon  the  making 
gunpowder  in  several  places.     That  manufacture,  how- 
ever, which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and  in- 
deed of  Britain,  is  ship-building ;  more  especially  at 
the  royal  yards ;  as  at  Woolwich,   which  was  aettled 
by  Henry  VIIL    and  some  considerable  ships  built 
there.     At  present,  there  is  not  only  a  most  coanplcte 
establishment  for  the  building  and  equipping  men  of 
war,  a  rope  walk,  foundery,  and  magazines }  but  also 
many  private  docks,  in  which  prodigious  business  is  car- 
ried on,  and  multitudes  of  people  are  employed.    The 
population  of  this  county  in    1811    was   more  than 
373^095. 

The  Goodwin  or^  Godwin  Sands,  of  which  the  ac- 
count and  tlie  reference  were  omitted  under  the  word, 
are  remarkable  sand  banks  off  the  coast  of  Kent,  situ- 
ated between  tlie  North  and  South  Foreland.  As  they 
run  parallel  with  the  coast  for  nine  miles  together, 
about  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  it,  they  give  security 
to  that  extensive  cuasi,  the  Downs  (  ibr  while  the  land 
shelters  ships  with  the  wind  from  south-west  to  north- 
west only,  the  force  of  the  sea  is  broken  by  these  sands 
when  the  wind  is  at  east-south-east.  The  most  dan- 
gerous wind  when  blowing  hard  in  the  Downs,  is  the 
south-south-west.  The  splice  they  occupy  was  lormeriy 
a  large  tract  of  low  ground,  belonging  to  Godwyn  eaH 
of  Kent,  father  of  Harold  IL ;  and  being  afterwards 
enjoyed  by  the  monastery  of  St  Augustine  atCanter.i 
btnry,  the  whole  tract  was  drowned  by  the  abbot's  bc« 
gleet  to  repair  the  wall  wliich  defended  it  from  the  sea« 
This  happeaed  in  the  year  1  lOO.  If  any  vessels  hav^. 
been  wrecked  upon  them.     See  K£itT,  8upPl£Meifr. 

KENTIGERN,  St,  or  St  Mungo,  a  famous  saiiU 
of  the  Popish  church,  who  floerislied  in  Scotland  in  tlia 
sixth  century,  snid  to  have  been  of  the  iteyal  biood  of 
both  Scots  and  Picts,  being  the  son  ef  Thsmetis,  the 
daughter  of  Loth  king  of  the  Picts,  by  Eegene  {If. 
king  ef  Scotland,  '^he  bishoprics  of  Glasgow  •  and  St 
Asaph  were  founded  by  him  in  560.  He  obtained,  the 
appellation  ef  Mungo  from  th^  adeetion  of  his  tqfor  St 
Ser^  or  Servanus,  bishop  ef  Orkaey,  who  calkd  him 
Mongah,  which  in  the  Norwegian  language,  eigniffiet 
dtar  friBnd, 

KENTISH  TOWK,  a  viUsge  of  Middlesex,  thi>ee 
miles  north  of  London,  near  Hempstead,  much  impro- 
ved of  late  by  several  handsome  houses  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  &c.  A  new  chapel  has  lately 
been  erected  here. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  states  of  North  Americni 
•itnaled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountaiaef 
and  foraserlv  attached  to  Virginia.     It  ••  sitoafed  km^, 


tween  36^  30'  and  39^  10'  north  latitude,  and  8a*  a«d 
£9*^  srest  longitude ;  being  330  miles  in  length,  and 
J  80  in  breadth.  It  is  bomided  novth-wect  by  the  ri^ier 
Ohio  \  svest,  by  the  Mississippi  river  >  sottth,  by  Ten- 
toeuee  i  east,  by  Virginia. 
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The  river  Ohio  washes  the  norib- western  side  of  Ken* 
tucky*    in  its  whole  extent.     Its  principal  bntncbet 
which  water  this  fertile  tract  of  country,  mre  Sandy, 
Licking,   Kentocky,   Salt,   Green,  and   Cumberland 
rivers.     These  again  branch,  in  various  directions,  into 
rivulets  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  coonliy 
in  all  its  parts.— There  are  five  noted  salt  springs  or 
licks  in  this  country,  viz*  the  higher  and  lower  Blue 
Springs  on  Licking  river,  from  some  of  which,  it  b 
said,  issue  streams  of  brinish  water;  the  Big  Bone  lick, 
Drennon^s  licks,  and  Bullet^s  lick  at  Saluborg.     Tb« 
last  of  these  licks,  thooch  in  low  order,  has  supplied 
this  county  and  Cumberland  with  salt  at  twenty  shiU 
Ungs  the  bushel,  Virginia  currency  $  and  some  is  ex- 
ported to  the  Illinois  country.    The  method  of  procnr« 
ing  water  from  these  licks  is  by  sinking  wells  from  30 
to  40  feet  deep.     The  water  drawn  from  these  wells  is 
more  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  than  the  water  from 
the  aea. 

This  whole  country,  as  far  ns  has  yet  been  discover- 
ed, lies  upon  a  bed  of  limestone,  which  in  general  is 
about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  except  in  the  valleys, 
where  the  soil  is  much  thinner.  A  tract  of  about  20 
.  miles  wide  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  hillv  broken 
land,  interspersed  with  many  fertile  spots.  The  rest  of 
the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  ascending  and 
descending  at  no  great  distances.  This  country  in  ge- 
neral is  well  timbered}  and  such  is  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  which  grow 
spontaneously  in  it,  that  in  the  proper  season  the  wilder^ 
nets  appears  in  blossom.  The  accounts  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  in  this  coantry  have  in  some  instances  ez« 
ceeded  belief,  and  probably  have  been  exaggerated. 
That  some  parts  of  Kentucky,   particularly  the  high 

Grounds,  are  remarkably  good,  all  accounta  agree. 
*he  lauds  of  the  first  rate  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  and 
will  produce  50  and  60,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  af« 
firmed  100  bushels  of  good  com  an  acre.  In  comittOB 
the  land  will  produce  30  husheb  of  wheat  or  rye  an 
aore.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  nnd  vegeta* 
blea  of  all  kinds  common  in  this  climate,  yield  abund- 
antly. The  old  Virginia  planters  say,  that  if  the  cli- 
mate does  not  prove  too  moist,  few  soils  known  will 
yield  more  and  better  tobacco.  The  climate  is  healthy 
and  delightful,  some  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  poqds  and  low  grounds  excepted.  The  inhabitants 
do  not  experience  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Snow 
se]d^  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  winter,  which  be- 
gins i|bout  Christmas,  is  never  longer  than  three  months, 
and  is  commonly  but  two,  and  is  so  mild  as  that  cattle 
•an  subsist  without  fodder. 

As  to  religion,  the  prevailing  sects  are  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Methodists.  The  Baptists  are  the 
most  numerous.  In  1817  they  had  421  churches  eeta- 
Uished,  besides  several  congregations  where  churches 
were  not  constituted. 

The  legislature  have  made  provision  for  a  college  in 
ILentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  with  very  considerable 
landed  funds.  Schools  are  established  in  the  several 
towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  handsomely  sup- 
ported. In  iSio  they  bad  17  newspapers.  They 
iiave  erected  many  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  fulling-mills, 
saw-mills,  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  grist-mills. 
Their  tnlt  works  ^re  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  nil 


the  inhabitants  at  a  low  price.    They  make  cottaider-'  Kcs; 
able  quantiliee  of  sugar  from  the  sugar  trees* 

The  population  of  Kentucky  hat  increased  with  great 
rapidity,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement. 

In  1784         30,000 

1790         73»677 
1800        220,959 

1810        406,511 

This  last  enumeration  includes  80,561  slaves,  mod  1 71 3 
free  blacks. 

"The  state  government  of  Kentucky  consists  of  a  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives.  The  latter  are  cho- 
sen annually  by  the  free  male  inhabitants  of  2Z  yeaia 
of  age,  who  have  been  two  years  resident  in  the  state* 
The  number  of  representatives  is  not  to  exceed  100  or 
fall  below  58.  The  number  of  senators  may  vary  from 
24  to  38 :  they  are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  /eoewcd 
by  fourths  yearly.  The  governor  is  elected  for  four 
years,  and  is  ineligible  the  next  seven. 

The  Kentnckians,  chiefly  emigrants  from  Virginia, 
are  as  remarkable  for  acoteness  of  intellect,. as  they  are 
distinguished  for  their  frank,  high  spirited,  honoarable 
nature.  They  are  brave  and  patriotic  in  a  high  de- 
gree, and  in  times  of  public  danger  have  come  forward 
with  a  most  honourable  zeal  to  serve  and  defend  their 
country.  Slavery,  however,  has  taught  the  rich  le 
despise  labour,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  other  vices  in 
their  character.  The  women  are  frugal  and  indostrious, 
though  fond  of  dancing  and  innocent  amusements.  The 
men  have  acquired  a  dangerous  attachment  to  gaming. 
The  Kentnckians  are  distinguished  for  expertness  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle.  They  live  in  a  very  substantial 
style,  and  have  a  pride  in  being  liberal  and  open 
handed. 

Some  mannhctures  have  been  established  in  tbit 
state.  In  1815  there  were  six  steam  mills  in  opera- 
tion at  the  small  town  of  Washington,  two  for  grain^ 
one  for  cotton,  one  for  wool,  and  one  for  other  porpo* 
ses.  At  Lexington  there  is  a  woollen  and  cotton  ma- 
nufactory on  an  extensive  scale,  employing  150  handa 
each  ^  and  several  others  of  smaller  size.  The  whole 
amount  of  manufactures  in  1810  was  estimated  at 
6,181,024  dollars. 

The  first  white  man  who  discovered  thia  province 
was  one  James  Macbride,  in  the  year  1754.  From 
this  period  it  remained  unexplored  till  about  the  year 
1767,  when  one  John  Finley  and  some  others,  trading 
with  the  Indians,  fortunately  travelled  over  the  fertile 
region  now  called  Kentucky,  then  but  known  to  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Grounds, 
and  sometimes  the  Middle  Ground.  This  country 
greatly  engaged  Mr  Finley*s  attention,  and  he  commu- 
nicated his  discovery  to  Colonel  Daniel  Boon,  and  a 
few  more,  who  conceiving  it  to  be  an  interesting  object, 
agreed  in  the  year  1769  to  undertake  a  journey  in  or^ 
der  to  explore  it.  After  a  long  fatiguing  march  ever  a 
moontainoiM  wilderness,  in  a  westward  direction,  they 
at  length  arrived  upon  its  borders }  and  from  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  with  joy  and  wonder  descried  the  beauti- 
ful landscape  of  Kentucky.  Here  they  encamped,  and 
some  went  to  hunt  provisions,  which  were  readily  pvo- 
cured,  there  being  plenty  of  game,  while  Colonel  Boon 
end  John  Finley  made  m  tour  through  the  country, 
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icmtclty,  which  they  foand  far  exceeding  their  expectmtiooa  \ 
Krplcr.  and  returniog  to  oemp,  informed  their  coropnnione  of 
'V  " '  their  discoveries.  Bat  in  spite  of  thift  promising  bo« 
ginning,  this  company  meeting  with  nothing  but  hard* 
ships  and  adversity^  grew  rxoeedingly  disheartened, 
and  was  plundered,  dispersed,  and  killed  by  the  In« 
dians,  except  Colonel  Boon,  who  continued  an  inhobi- 
tant  of  the  wilderness  until  the  year  I77i»  when  be  ro* 
turned  home^ 

Colonel  Henderson  of  North  Carolina  being  in* 
formed  of  this  country  by  Colonel  Boon,  ho  and  some 
other  gentlemen  held  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians at  Wataga  in  March  1775*  and  then  purchased 
from  them  the  lands  lying  on  the  sooth  side  of  Ken- 
tucky rirer  for  goods  at  valuable  rates,  to  the  amount 
of  6000I.  specie. 

SoAu  after  this  purchase,  the  state  of  Virginia  took 
the  alarm,  agreed  to  pay  the  money  Colonel  Donald- 
son  had  contracted  for,  and  then  disputed  Colonel 
H^adersoirs  right  of  purohase,  as  a  private  gentleman 
of  another  state  in  behalf  of  himself.  However,  for 
bis  eminent  services  to  the  country,  and  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  making  so  valuable  an  acquisition 
to  Virginia,  that  state  was  pleased  to  reward  him  with 
a  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  acres  :  and  the  state  of  North  Ca« 
rolMa  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in  Powel*s  Valley. 
This  region  was  formerly  claimed  by  various  tribes  of 
Indians  1  whofie  title,  if  they  had  any,  originated  in 
^ch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  doubtful  which  ought  to 
possess  it.  Hence  this  fertile  spot  became  an  object  of 
contention,  a  theatre  of  war,  from  which  it  was  pro- 
perly denominated  the  Bloody  Grounds.  Their  con- 
tentions not  being  likely  to  decide  the  right  to  any  par^ 
tiftular  tribe,  as  soon  as  Mr  Henderson  and  his  friends 
proposed  to  purchase,  the  Indians  agreed  to  sell  ^  and 
notwithstanding  the  valuable  consideration  they  receiv- 
ed, long  continued  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  new 
settlers. 

KEPLER,  Joify,  one  of  the  most  eminent  astrono* 
ners  who  have  appeared  in  any  age,  was  bom  at  Wiel 
on  the  27th  of  September  1571.  His  father's  name 
was  Henry  Kepler,  an  officer  of  distinction  among  the 
troops  of  Wirtemberg,  but  reduced  to  poverty  by  nu- 
morons  misfortunes.  This  exposed  young  Kepler  to 
many  difficulties  and  interruptions  while  acquiring  the 
mdiaents  of  his  education ;  but  soch  was  his  genius, 
mad  snch  his  avidity  for  knowledge,  that  he  sarmountrd 
every  difficulty,  and  his  proBciency  was  astonishing. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  in  the  year  1588,  and 
that  of  master  of  philosophy  in  ijp^i*  In  the  year 
1592  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity  ;  and 
the  sermons  be  produced  were  sufficient  indications  that 
he  woald  have  excelled  as  a  preacher,  bad  he  continued 
in  the  clerical  profession.  The  mathematics,  however, 
became  bis  favourite  study,  for  his  knowledge  of  which 
he  acquired  such  distiugoished  reputation,  that  he  was 
invited  to  Grat^  in  Styria  in  the  yeas  15949  to  fill  the 
mathematical  chair  in  the  university  of  that  city.  After 
this  period  his  chief  attention  was  dircetedl  to  the  stndy 
of  astronomy,  and  he  nada  many  intetesiing  discoveriet 
respecting  the  laws  of  planetary  motions. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage  with  a  lady  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  persecution  on  account  of  his  loelir 
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terwards  reealled  by  the  states  of  Styria.  The  calami-  Kcpfes. 
ties  of  war,  however,  induced  him  to  look  for  a  resi- 
dence where  be  might  enjoy  greater  safety  and  tranquil- 
lity. During  this  uncomfortable  situation  of  aflfairs,  the 
celebrated  Tycho  Brahe  strongly  urged  him  to  settle  in 
Bohemia  as  his  assistant,  where  he  himself  had  every  ne- 
cessary requisite  furni&hed  to  him  bytbe  emperor  Bo* 
dolph  for  the  prosecution  of  his  astronomical  studies. 
Tlie  numerous  and  urgent  letters  which  Kepler  receiv- 
ed upon  this  subject,  and  solemn  assurances  that  he 
should  be  introduced  to  the  emperor,  at  length  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  leave  the  university,  and  setUe  in  Bohe« 
mia  with  his  family  in  the  year  1600..  On  his  way  to 
that  country  he  was  seized  with  a  quartan  ague,  which 
afflicted  him  for  seven  or  eight  months,  and-  rendered 
him  incapable  of  contributing  that  aid  to  Tycho  which 
be  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  was  likewise  dis- 
pleased with  the  conduct  of  this  astronomer  towards 
him,  and  thought  that  he  behaved  in  an  unfriendly 
manner,  by  neglecting  to  do  a- material  service  to  his 
family  when  he  had  it  in  his  power.  Kepler  also  con- 
sidered him  su  by  far  too  reserved,  in  not  communicating 
to  him  the  i#hole  of  bis  discoveries  and  improvements. 
The  death  of  Tycho  happened  in  j6oi  ;  and  thus  tbo 
intercourse  between  these  two  eminent  men  being  of  such 
short  duration,  precluded  Kepler  either  from  being  very 
serviceable  to,  or  deriving  mnoh  advantage  from,  the 
investigations  and  researches  of  the  Danish  astronomer* 
Kepler,  however,  was  introduced  to  the  emperof  by 
Tycho,  in  conformity  to  his  promise,  and  appointed  ma- 
thematician to  his  imperial  majesty,  with  instructions 
to  complete  the  Rodolphine  Tables  which  that  great 
man  had  begun.  These  were  not  publisbod  till  the 
year  1627,  owing  to  a  variety  of  obstructions  and  diffi- 
culties which  were  thrown  in  bis  way.  Two  yf ars  af- 
ter the  publication  of  this  work,  he  went  to  It^tisbon, 
by  permis«ioa  of  the  emperor,  to  claim  payment  of  thf 
arrears  of  bis  pension»  where  he  waa  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  upon  hini 
by  too  hard  riding;  and  to  this  be  fell  a  victim  in. 
the  month,  of  November  163O1  in  the  59th  year  of  bia. 

The  learned  world,  is  indebted  to  this  aagacioos  and. 
able  astronomer  and  mathematician  for  the  discovery  of 
the  true  figure  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  the  propor^ 
tions  of  the  motions  of  the  solar  mtem.  Like  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Kepler  was  seized  with, 
a  peculiar  passion  for  finding  analogies  and  harmoniet. 

nature  \.  and  although  this  led  Idm  to  the  adoption. 


gio^  compelled  him  to  quit  Giatz,  to  which  he  was  af« 


m 

of  xery  strange  and  ridioulons  conceits,  we  shall  readily 
be  disposed  to  overlook  these,  when  we  reflect  that  tb^ 
were  the  means  of  leading  him  to  the  most  interesting 
discoveries.  He  waa  for  some  time  so  charmed  with  the 
whimsical  notions  contained  in  his  Afysiernim  Cotrn^ 
grophiym^  published  in  tS96^  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  give  up  the  honour  of  having  invented  what  was. 
contained  in  that  book  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony  y-^m 
so  easy  is  it  for  the  greatest  of  men  to  bo  deoeived  by 
a  darling  hypothesis. 

He  was  the  first  who  diiioov^red  tha^  astronomers  had. 
been  invariably  mistaken  in  always  ascribing  circular 
orbits  and  uniform  motions  to  the  pUnetPt  Mnce  each  of 
them  moves  in  an  ellipsis^  having  one  of  its  foci  in  tho 
son  \^  an|i,  lifter  a  variety  of  fniitless  efforts^  he,  00  tho 
15th  of  May  i6t8,  made  his. splendid  diicovory.  '*  thi4 
the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  phuiets  were  al- 
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lL<'p2or  ways  ia  the  came  proportion  as  the  cobea  of  their  mean 
9  .  dUtancefi  from  the  sun/*  As  it  was  long  n  faYOurit« 
K.erokftng.  Qpinj^n  of  Kepler\  that  there  are  only  six  primary  pla* 
nets,  he  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  discovery 
made  by  Galileo,  of  four  new  planets,  or  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  which  gave  a  deathblow  to  the  doctrines  con* 
tained  in  his  My$terium  Cosmographtcum.  The  sagacity 
of  this  wonderfnl  man,  and  his  incessant  application  to 
the  stndy  of  the  planetary  motions,  pointed  out  to  him 
aome  of  the  genuine  principles  from  which  these  motions 
originate.  He  considered  gravity  as  a  power  that  ia 
mutual  between  bodies  \  that  the  earth  and  moon  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  would  meet  in  a  point,  so  many 
times  nearer  to  the  earth  than  to  the  moon,  as  the 
earth  is  greater  than  the  moon,  if  their  motions  did  net 
prevent  it.  His  opinion  of  the  tides  was,  that  they  arise 
from  the  gravitation  of  the  waters  towards  the  moon  $ 
bat  his  notions  of  the  laws  of  motion  not  being  aociH 
rate,  he  could  not  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  prediction  he  ottered  at  the  end  of  his  epi* 
tome  of  astronomy,  has  been  long  since  verified  by  the 
discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  discovery  of 
such  things  (the  true  laws  of  gravity)  was^reserved  for 
ifie  succeeding  age,  when  the  Author  of  natnre  woold 
be  pleased  to  revefil  those  mvsteries. 

To  this  concifie  account  of  the  celebrated  Kepler,  we 
shall  now  add  a  list  of  his  principal  publications,  jlfy- 
gUrium  Co9mograpAiatm^  already  mentioned,  4to ;  Po- 
ralipomena  ad  Vitellionem^  qvibuB  Astronotnia  Fort  Op* 
tiea  tixiditur^  1604,  4(0;  De  Steiia  Nova  tn  PcdcSer^ 
pentattiy  1606,  4to  ;  Astronomia  Nova,  seu  Phyttica  CiB' 
testis^  iradita  Comment aHis  de  MotibuB  Stellas  Mortis^  at 
Ohservationibu$  TyconiM  Braka\  1609,  folio;  Disserta* 
fumes  evm  Nvncio  Sidereo  Golilet\  1610$  De  Cometis^ 
Lfhrt  tres^  161 1,  4to ;  Ephemrrides  Nov^e^  from  1617 
to  1 620  $  Epitome  Astronomia  Copemicana^  in  two  vo- 
htrncs  8vo,  the  first  published  in  1618,  and  the  second 
in  1622;  Harmonicei  Mundi,  lib.  v.  16 19,  4to;  CAi* 
ime  Logaritkmorum  in  iotidem  numeros  rotundos^ 
1624,410;  Stipplementum  Ckih'adis,  &c.  1625,  4(0; 
jTuMa  Rodotpkinee^  1627,  folio-,  De  Jem  Chri$ti  Ser* 
vatoris  anno  natalitio^  &c.  He  was  aUo  the  author  of 
several  other  pieces  connected  with  chronology,  the 
ntensnration  of  solids,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  treatise 
on  dioptrics,  an  eitc^llent  performance  for  the  perio<d 
in  whfcb  hfr  f1nifri«hed. 

K  RR  ATOPH YTUM,  in  Natmrat  History,  a  species 
eC  OORGONIA.— The  keratophyta  have  been  called  the 
Jfhtficee  coralloideB^  or  sea  slvrubs }  and  are  generally 
known  among  naturaltiits  by  the  diflVrent  appellations 
^f  /itkophytOj  Ikhoxyla,  and  keratophyta,^^^t^  GoRGO* 
OTA,  HeLMINTHOLOGY  Index, 

KERCKRING,  Theodore,  a  famous  physician  of 
tlie  17th  century,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  and  acquired 
«  great  reputation  by  bin  discoveries  and  hiN  works.  He 
.  leund  ont  the  secret  of  softening  amber  without  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  transparency ;  and  made  use  of  it  in  cover* 
ing  the  bodies  of  curtoiis  insects  10  order  to  preserve 
tliem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon* 
4fm,  and  died  in  1^93  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  had 
9^ikl  the  greatest  part  of  \\\s  life,  with  the  title  of  resi^ 
^dent  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  H  is  princi  pal  works 
Mre,  t.'Sjncikgram  anatomicum.  2.  Anthropogenieeich^ 
mogptfphia*  There  is  ali^o  atfri>)utpd  to  him  an  aaato* 
mital  work,  printed  in  1671  in  folio. 


KERI  CirnVt  are  Tarions  readings  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  J  ibn*  signifies  that  which  is  read  \  and  eetib  that 
which  is  written.  For  where  any  such  various  reading* 
occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text»  and 
that  is  called  the  eeiih  ;  and  the  true  reading  is  written 
in  the  margin,  with  p  under  it,  and  called  the  kert.  It 
is  generally  said  by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  these  cor** 
rections  were  Introduced  by  Ezra  \  but  it  is  most  pro- 
bable, that  they-  had  their  original  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  transcribers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob« 
servations  and  corrections  of  the  Mazorttes •  Those  Kerl 
cetibs,  which  are  in  the  sacred  books  written  by  Ezna 
himself,  or  which  were  taken  into  the  canon  after  hia 
time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  bimaelf ; 
aad  this  affords  a  presumption,  that  the  others  are  of 
late  date.  Those  words  amount  to  aboot  viooo  \  and 
Dr  Kennieott,  in  his  Dissertatio  Cteneralisj  remarks, 
that  all  of  them,  excepting  14,  have  been  foond  ia  tlio 
text  of  mannscripts. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  city  of  a  province  of  thai 
name  in  Persia,  seated  in  E.  Long.  56.  30.  N.  Lat« 
30.  o.  The  province  lies  in  the  south  part  of  Persia, 
on  the  Persian  gnlf.  The  sheep  of  this  country,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  spring,  shed  their  wool,  and 
become  as  naked  as  sucking  pigs.  The  principal  n* 
venue  of  the  province  consists  in  these  fleeces. 

KEHMES,  in  Zooi^y,  the  name  of  an  insect  pro* 
doced  in  the  excrescences  of  a  species  of  the  oak.  "See 
Coccus, 

Kexmes  Miner ni^  so  called  from  its  colour,  whicli 
resembles  that  of  vegetable  kermes,  is  one  of  the  anti* 
monial  preparations.  See  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica  Indtx* 

KERN,  or  Kerke,  a  term  in  the  ancient  Irish  mili- 
tia, signifying  %f90t  soldier.  Camden  tells  us,  tlie  ar- 
mies of  Irtland  consisted  of  cavalry,  called  ^nZ/qg/owrfj 
and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  /^rr/ifx.— The  kemea 
bore  swords  and  darts  ;  to  the  last  were  fitted  cords,  by 
which  they  could  recover  them  after  they  had  bco 
launched  out* 

Kernes,  in  our  laws,  aignlfy  idle  persons  er  vag»- 
bonds. 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  anciently  called  Cerrigio^  or  **  tlie  rocky 
country,"  from  Cerrig  or  Carrie^  *•  a  rock."  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Shannon,  which  divides  it  from  Ctaro 
on  the  north,  by  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  east,  by 
another  part  of  Cork  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Atlmi- 
tic  ocean  on  the  west.  The  best  town  in  it  is  Dangle, 
situated  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  oomprehends  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  formerly  called  Desmond^ 
and  consists  of  very  different  kiiHia  of  soil.  The  sooth 
parts  are  plain  and  fertile,  but  the  north  full  of  high 
mountains,  which,  though  remarkably  wild,  prodoco 
a  great  nomtier  of  natural  curiosities.  It  contains 
636,905  Irish  pUnt.it  ion  acres,  84  parishes,  19,400 
houses,  and  about  140,000  inihabitants.  It  it  aboot 
57  miles  lonp,  and  from  18  to  40  in  breadth,  and 
lies  within  N.  Lat.  51.  30.  and  52.  24.;  tbo  Ion* 
gitude  at  the  mouth  of  Kenmare  river  being  10*  35* 
west,  or  42'  20^^  difference  of  time  with  Loodon. 
It  is  the  fonrth  county  as  to  extent  in  Irthmd, 
and  the  second  in  this  province^  hot  in  respect  to 
tnbabitants  and  cnhore  deth  not  eqnal  many  tmaller 
ooonties.    In  it  there  are  two  epiacopai  tees,  ^f4iicli 
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have  b€Mi  aniisxed  to  the  biiboprio  of  Limoriek  tiiico 
the  year  1660,  vi:&.  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Tlio  see 
of  Ardfert  was  ancioDtly  called  the  diocese  ot  Kerry^ 
and  its  bishops  were  named  bisbopa  o(  Kerry.  Few 
mountains  in  Ireland  can  vie  with  those  in  this  county 
for  height  $  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  tbeir 
sides  are  obscured  by  fogs,  and  it  must  be  «  very  so* 
rene  day  when  their  tops  appear.  Iron  ore  is  to  be  had 
in  great  plenty  in  most  of  the  southern  baronies.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Blackwaler,  Feale,  Gale,  and 
Brick,  Casbln,  Mang,  Lea,  Flesk,  Laun,  Carrin,  Far« 
tin,  Inry,  and  Roughly }  and  the  principal  loke  is 
Kiiiarney*  There  are  some  good  medicinal  waters 
discovered  in  tliia  conntry )  particularly  Killarney  wa« 
ter,  Iveragh  Spa,  Felloswetl,  Dingle,  Castlemain,  and 
Tratlee  Spas,  as  ttUo  a  saline  spring  at  Maher)'beg. 
Some  rare  and  useful  plants  grow  in  Kerry,  of  which 
Dr  Smith  gives  a  paKicolar  account  in  his  history  of 
that  county.    See  Kerrt,  Supplement. 

KERSEY,  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  made 
chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonobire. 

KE8ITAH.  This  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Gene- 
sis and  in  Job,  and  is  translated  in  tlie  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  *'  sheep  or  lambs  f  *  But  the  Rabbins  and  nH>* 
dern  interpreters  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  kesilah 
signifies  rather  a  piece  of  money.  Borbart  and  £ugu« 
binus  are  of  opinion  tbe  Se ptuagint  meant  tninm^  and 
not  lambs :  in  Greek  hecaUnnmm^  hmtftmf^  instead  of 
mmtn  mfA9»n,  Now  a  mina  was  worth  60  Hebrew  she- 
kels, and  consequently  61.  1 6s.  lo^d.  sterling.  M.  do 
Pellet ier  of  Rooen  is  of  opinion,  that  kesitafa  was  « 
Persian  coin,  stamped  on  one  side  with  an  archer  {Ke$i» 
tah^ or  Keiclh^  in  Hebrew  signifying  **  a  bow"),  and  oa 
tbe  other  with  a  lamb ;  that  this  was  a  gold  coin  known 
in  the  enst  by  the  name  of  a  darir.  Several  learned 
men,  without  mentioning  the  value  of  the  kesitab,  say 
it  was  a  silver  coin,  the  impression  whereof  was  a  sbeep, 
far  which  reason  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  tranblate 
it  by  this  name.  Calmetis  of  opinion,  that  kesitab  was 
a  purse  of  gold  or.  silver.  In  the  east  they  reckon  at 
present  by  purses.  The  word  kutfa  in  Chaldee  signifies 
'*  a  measure,  a  vessel.^*  And  Eustathios  says,  (hat 
kivta  18  a  Persian  mea<<ure.  Jonathan  and  the  Targon» 
ef  Jerusalem  translate  ketiwh  **  a  pearl."  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
19.  Job.  xlii.  II.).  Or  9I.  English,  supposing,  as  Dr 
Prideaux  does,  that  a  shekel  is  worth  3'i.  A  daric  is 
A  piece  of  gold,  worth,  as  Dr  Prideaux  says,  25s.  Eng<* 
lish. 

KESSEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Guelderiand,  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  handsome  castle.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  same  name,  and  seated  on 
the  river  Meuse,  between  Rure round  and  Venlo,  it  be- 
ing about  five  miles  from  each.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  £.  Long. 
6.  13.  N.  Lat.  41.  22. 

KE88ELDORF,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  ctr« 
ele  of  Upper.  Saxony,  three  miles  below  Dresden,  rr-* 
markable  for  the  battle  gained  by  tbe  king  of  Prussia 
ever  the  Saxons,  on  the  ijtb  of  December  1745. 

KESTREL,  tbe  English  name  of  a  bawk,.  called 
atso  tbe  stannci  and  the  windhover^  and  by  authors  the 
iHtnu9ctf/n$  and  eh^ncris.  It  builds  with  us  in  hollow 
oaiks,  and  feeds  on  partridges  and  otiier  birds.  See 
Falco,  Ornithologt  Indes. 

KESWICK,  a  town  of  CuBberUod,  situated  en  th^ 


aide  of  a  lake  in  a  fruitful  plain,  almost  eeeoii^Mifcdl  KsswNk 
with  mounlains,  called  the  Derwemt  Ftilu  It  was  for- 
merly a  town  of  good  note,  but  is  now  much  decayed. 
However,  it  is  still  noted  for  its  mines  and  mineri,  who^ 
hive  a  convenient  smcl ting-boose  on  the  side  of  the  ri- 
ver Derwent,  tbe  stream  of  which  is  so  managed  aa 
to  make  it  work  the  bellows,  hammers,  and  forge,  aa 
also  to  saw  boards.  There  is  a  workhouse  here  for 
employing  the  poor  of  this  parish  and  that  of  Croas- 
tbwait.     W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  39. 

KETCH,  a  vessel  equipped  with  two  moats,  vix. 
the  maio-mast  and  mizen-mast,  and  nsoally  from  loe 
to  350  tons  burden.— -Ketches  are  principally  oted  aa 
yachts  or  as  bomb  vessels  \  the  former  of  which  are 
employed  to  convey  princes  of  tbe  blood,  ambassadors, 
or  other  great  personages,  from  one  part  to  aootbsr  ^ 
and  the  latter  are  used  to  bombard  citadela,  towns^ 
or  other  fortresses.  The  bomb  ketclies  are  therefore 
famished  witb  all  tbe  apparatoa  necessary  for  a  vigor- 
ous bombardment  \  they  are  built  remarkably  strotig, 
as  being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  of  rtderg  than 
any  other  vessel  of  war;  and  indeed  this  reinforce- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  tbe  violent 
shock  produced  by'  tbe  discbarge  of  their  mortars, 
which  would  otherwise  in  a  very  short  time  shatter 
tliem  to  pieces. 

KETTLE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  term  the  Dutch 
give  to  a  battery  of  mortars,  because  it  is  sunk  under 
ground. 

KsTTLE  DrmnSf  are  formed  of  two  large  basins  of 
copper  or  brass  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
over  with  vellum  or  goat  skin,  which  is  kept  fast  by  a 
circle  of  iron,  and  by  several  boles  fastened  to  the 
bodv  of  tbe  drum,  and  a  like  number  of  screws  to  screw 
op  and  down,  and  a  key  for  the  purpose.  The  twe 
basins  are  kept  fast  together  by  two  straps  of  lealhir 
whidi  go  through  two  ring*,  and  are  fastened  the 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  tl}e 
kettle  drum's  saddle.  They  have  each  a  banner  of  silk 
or  damask,  richly  embroidered  with  the  sovereign's 
arms  or  with  those  of  the  colonel,  an4  arc  fringed  with 
silver  or  gold  ;  and,  to  preserve  tbem  in  bad  veatlier, 
they  have  each  a  cover  of  leather.  The  drumfticUo 
are  of  crab-trre  or  of  any  other  hard  wood,  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  with  two  knobs  00  the  ends,  whicb 
beat  the  drum  head  and  ramie  the  sound.  The  k4:ttle- 
drnm  with  trumpets  is  the  most  martial  souud  of  any 4. 
Each  regiment  of  horse  has  a  pair. 

Kettle  Drummer^  a  man  on  horseback  appointed  to 
beat  the  kettle  drums,  fronr  which  lie  takes  his  name. 
He  marches  always  at  the  head  of  the  squadron,, 
and  bis  post  is  on  tbe  right  when  tbe  squadron  is 
ibawn  up. 

KEVELS.  in  Shi^Mlding^  a  frame  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  whose  lower  ends  rest  in  a  sort 
of  step  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  ship^s  aide,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  ser- 
ving to  belay  tbe  great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
tbe  main- sail  and  fore-sail  are  extended. 

KEW,  a  village  of  Surry,  in  England,  oppoiite  to 
Old  Brentford,  10  miles  west  from  London.  Here  is 
a  chapel  of  ease  erected  at  the  expenec  of  several  of  the 
nobility  and  gantry  in  tbe  neighbeorhood,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  waa  given  for  that  purpose  by  the  late 
Qeeeo  Aooe.     Hero  the  late  Mr  Sf  olincaux,  aecre tary 
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to  the  late  king,  when  prince  of  ^alet,  had  a  fine  seat 
oo'tbe  Green,  which  became  the  resilience  of  the  late 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  who  greatly  improved 
both  the  house  and  gardens  ^  now  occupied  by  his  pre- 
sent msjesty,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  the  gardens, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  them  and  Richmond  gar« 
dens.  The  gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large,  nor  is 
their  situation  by  any  means  advantageous,  as  it  is  low 
and  cdmmands  no  prospects.  Originally  the  ground 
was  one  continued  dead  fiat ;  the  soil  was  in  general 
barren,  and  without  either  wood  or  water*  With  so 
many  disadvantages  it  was  not  easy  to  produce  any 
thing  even  tolerable  in  gardening ;  but  princely  muni* 
&cence,  guided  by  a  director  equally  skilled  in  culti* 
▼ating  the  earth  and  in  the  politer  arts,  overcame  all 
difficulties.  What  was  once  a  desert  is  now  an  Eden. 
In  1758,  an  act  passed  for  building  a  bridge  across  the 
Thames  to  Kew  Green,  and  a  bridge  was  built  of 
eleven  arches ;  the  two  piers  and  their  dependant  archee 
on  each  side  next  the  shore,  built  of, brick  and  stone} 
the  intermediate  arches  entirely  wood  ;  the  centre 
arch  50  feet  wide,  and  the  road  over  the  bridge  30.*- 
But  this  bridge  was  taken  down,  and  in  its  place  a 
▼ery  elegant  one  was  erected  and  completed  about  the 
year  lyoi* 

KEXHOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  which  horden 
upon  Russia.  The  lake  Ladoga  orosses  it,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  in  1 721,  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  best  part  to  the  Russians,  who  now  possess  the 
whole.  The  country  in  general  is  full  of  lakes  and 
marshes,  thinly  inhabited,  and  badly  cultivated.  The 
lake  above  mentioned  is  X20  miles  in  length. 

Kexqolm,  or  Carelgorodf  a  town  of  Russia  in  a 
territoij  of  the  same  name,  not  very  large,  but  well 
fortifieo,  and  has  a  strong  castle.  The  houses  are 
built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rus- 
sians, after  which  the  Swedes  had  possesMon  of  it  for  a 
ivhole  century ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Russians  in 
1710.  Near  it  is  a  considerable  salmon  fishery.  It  is 
seated  on  two  islands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake 
Ladoga,  in  £•  Long.  30.  25.  N.  Lat.  6u  12.  Near 
it  is  another  town  called  New  Kesholm. 

KEY,  an  instrument  for  the  opening  of  locks.  See 
Lock. 

L.  Molipos  has  a  treatise  of  keys,  D€  c/avibus  vete- 
rupif  printed  at  Upsal :  he  derives  the  Latin  name  cio'- 
viSf  from  the  Greek  aAiMf,  claudo^  *'  I  shut,**  or  from 
the  adverb  cidm^  *'  privately  }**  and  adds,  that  the  use 
of  keys  is  yet  unknown  in  some  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  invention  of  keys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of 
Samos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil :  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  the  use  of  keys  having  been 
known  before  the  tiege  of  Troy  \  mention  even  iseems 
made  of  them  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  first  only  served 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  anciently 
secured  their  doors :  but  the  Laconic  keys,  he  main- 
tains, were  nearly  akin  in  use  to  our  own }  they  consistr 
ed  of  three  single  teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of  an  £} 
of  which  form  there  are  still  some  to  be  seen  in  the  ca- 
binets of  the  curious. 

There  was  another  key  called  CiA«Niy(«,  made  in  the 
manner  of  a  male  screw  \  which  had  its  corresponding 
female  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the  door.    Kt)  is  benoe 
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become  a  general  name  for  several  things  serving  to  afaot      Kej 
np  or  close  others.     See  the  article  Lock.  I 

Key,  or  Key-Mione^ofan  Arch  or  Faulty  is  the  last  ^^ 
stone  placed  a-top  thereof }  which  being  wider  and 
fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges,  as  it  were,  and 
binds  all  the  rest.  The  key  is  different  in  the  differ- 
ent orders :  in  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  it  is  a  plain  atone 
only  projecting  \  in  the  Ionic  it  is  cut  and  waved 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  consoles ;  in  the  Corin- 
thian and  Composite  it  is  a  console  enriched  with  sculp* 
ture,  foliages,  &c. 

Key  b  also  used  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  par- 
ticularly for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab* 
solving.  The  Romanists  say,  the  pope  has  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and  shut  paradise  as  be 

5 leases^  grounding  their  opinion  on  that  expression  of 
esus  Christ  to  Peter,  **  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.^  In  St  Gregory  we  read  that 
is  was  the  custom  heretofore  for  the  popes  to  send  a 
golden  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  inclosed  a  little 
of  the  filings  of  St  Peter^s  chains  kept  with  a  world  tof 
devotion  at  Rome  \  and  that  these  keys  were  worn  m 
the  bosom,  as  being  supposed  to  contain  some  wonder* 
fol  virtues. 

Ket  is  also  used  for  an  index  or  explanation  of  a  ci* 
pher.     See  CiPHEt. 

Keys  of  an  Organ^  Harpsichord^  &c.  those  little 
pieces  in  the  fore  part  of  those  instruments,  by  means 
whereof  the  jacks  play  so  as  to  strike  the  strings. 
These  are  in  number  28  or  29.  In  large  organs  there 
are  several  sets  of  the  keys,  some  to  play  the  secondary 
organ,  some  for  the  main  body,  some  for  the  trumpet, 
and  some  for  the  echoing  trumpet,  &c. :  in  some  Ibere 
are  but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  rest  are  only  for  or- 
nament. There  are  20  slits  in  the  large  keys  which 
make  half  notes.     See  the  article  Organ,  &c. 

Key,  in  MusiCf  a  certain  fundamental  note  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  in  cantata,  sonata,  con- 
certo,. &c.  is  accommodated,  and  with  which  it  usnaliy 
begins  but  always  ends. 

JKet,  or  Qttoy,  a  long  wharf,  nsually  built  of  stone, 
by  the  side  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  having  several 
storehouses  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  dis- 
charging merchant  ships.  It  is  accordingly  furnished 
with  posts  and  rings,  whereby  they  are  secured  }  to- 
gether with  cranes,  capsterns,  and  other  engines,  to 
lift  the  goods  into  or  out  of  the  vessels  which  lie  along- 
side. 

The  verb  cajare^  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  signifies  to  keep  in  or  restrain  ;  and  hence  came 
our  term  key  or  quay^  the  ground  where  they  are  made 
being  bound  in  with  planks  and  posts. 

Keys  are  also  certain  sunken  rocks  Wing  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies. 

KEYNSHAM,  a  town  of  Somerseuhire,  1x6  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  Bristol.  They  call  it  prover- 
bially smoky  Keynsham,  and  with  equal  reason  they 
might  call  i^Joggy.  It  has  a  fine  large  church,  a  stoci; 
bridge  of  15  arches  over  the  Avon  to  Gloucestershire, 
and  another  over  the  river  Chew.  Its  chief  trade  is 
malting.  It  has  a  charity  school,  a  weekly  market, 
and  three  fairs.     Population  1748  in  181 1. 

KEYSEB's  Pills,  a  celebrated  mercurial  meUicinef 
the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchased  by  the 
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C«yser*«   French  govemmftnC,  mnd  was  afterwardi  published  by 
Pilli      M.  Richard.     It  ii  the  acetate  of  mercury.    See  Che« 
MiSTRT  and  Materia  Medica  Index, 

KEYSLER,  John  George,  a  learned  German 
antiqaariao,  was  born  at  Thonrnex  in  1689.     After 
•todying  at  the  univfr»ity  of  Halle,  he  was  sppointed 
preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Christian  Charles, 
the  young  counts  of  Giech  Buehan  ;  with  whom  he  tra- 
velled through  the  thief  cities  of  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  gaining  gt^at  reputation  among 
the  learned  as  he  went  along,*  by  illustrating  several 
monnments  of  antiquity,  particularly  some  fragments 
of  Celtic   idols  lately  discovered  in  the  cathedral  of 
Paris.     Having  acquitted  himself  of  this  charge  with 
great  honour,  he  procured  in  17 16  the  education  of  two 
grandsons  of  Baron  Bemstorff,  first  minister  of  state 
to  his  Britannic  majesty  as  elector  of  Brunswick  Lu- 
nenburg.    However,  obtaining  leave  in  1718,  to  visit 
England,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  a  learned  essay  Dti  Dea  Neheiennia^  numine  vete- 
rum  ffahckorum  toptco :  he  gave  also  an  explanation  of 
the  ancient  monument  on  Salisbury  plam  called  Stone* 
kenge^  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Consecrated  Misletoe 
of  the  Draids.     Which  detached  essays,  with  others  of 
the  same  kind,  he  published  on  his  return  to  Hanover, 
under  the  title  of  Antiquitates  sekctdt  SeptentrionaUs 
et  CeUic€t^  &c.     He  afterwards  mada  the  grand  tour 
with  the  young  barons,  aad  to  this  toor  we  owe  the  pub- 
lication of  his  travels }  which  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  published  in  X756,  in  4  volumes,  4to.     Mr 
Keysler  on  his  return  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who  committed 
their  fine  library  and  museum  to  bis  care,  with  a  haiid- 
•ome  income.     He  died  id  i743* 

KIAM,  a  great  river  of  Chint,  which  takes  its  rise 
near  the  western  frontier,  crosses  the  whole  kingdom 
eastward,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Nanking,  m 
little  below  that  city. 

KIANG-si,  m  province  of  China,  boanded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Kiang-nan,  on  the  west  by  Hoa- 
quang,  on  the  south  by  Quang«>tong,  and  on  the  east 
by  Fo-kien  and  Tche-kiang.  The  country  is  extreme- 
ly fertile}  but  it  is  fo  populous  that  it  can  acarcely 
supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants :  on  this  account 
they  aro  very  economical ;  which  exposes  them  to  tbo 
sarcasms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinese  of  the  other  pro* 
vioces  ;  however,  tbey  are  people  of  great  solidity  and 
acQteness,  and  bavo  the  talent  of  rising  rapidly  to  the 
dignities  of  the  state*  lie  mountains  are  covered 
with  simples;  and  contain  in  their  bowels  nines  of 
gbld,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin  \  the  rice  it  produces  is 
very  delicate,  and  several  barks  are  loaded  with  it 
every  year  for  the  court.  The  porcelain  made  here  is 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  of  the  empire.  This  pro- 
vince contains  13  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  78  of  the 
second  aad  third. 

KiAifthtBun^  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
roost  fertile,  commercial,  and  consequently  one  of  the 
TCchest  in  the  empire*  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou-qoang }  on  the  south 
by  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-si ;  and  on  the  east  hy  the 
|i;vlf  of  Nan-king :  the  rest  borders  on  the  province 
•f  Chang*toag*  The  enperors  long  kept  their  eenrt 
in  this  province;  bet  reasons  of  state  having  obliged^ 
them  to  move  nearer  to  Tartary,  they  nails  ehoioe  e( 
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Pe-king  for  the  place  of  their  residence.     This  pro-Kim^naii 
vince  is  of  vast  extent ;  it  contains  fourteen  cities  of        y 
the  first  cla«s,  and  ninety-three  of  the  second  and  third. ^t<l^*'>'">n- 
Tbese  cities  ai:e  very  populous,  and  there  is  scarcely .    *^^^'    . 
one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a  place  of  trade.         ' 
Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts ;  because 
the  whole  country  is  intersected  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canals,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  great 
river  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  province.     Silk  stuffs,  lacquer  ware,  ink,  paper, 
and  in  general  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nanking, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  are 
much  more  e^iteeroed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price,  than 
those   brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.     In 
the  village  of  Chang- hai  alone,  and  the  villages  de- 
pendent on  it,  there   are  reckoned  to  be  more  than 
200,000  weavers  of  common  cotton  cloths.     The  ma- 
nufacturing of  these  cloths  gives  employment  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  womeR.«.-In  several  places  on  the  ' 
sea  coast  there  are  found  many  salt  pits,  the  salt  of 
which  is  distributed  all  over  the  empire.    In  short,  this 
province  is  so  abundant  and  opulent,  that  it  brings  e- 
very  year  into  the  emperor*8  treasury  about  3  2,000,000 
taels  (or  ounces  of  silver),  exclusive  of  the  duties  upon 
every  thing  exported  or  imported.     The  people  of  this 
country  are  civil  and  ingenious,  and  acquire  the  sciences 
with  great  facility :  hence  many  of  them  become  emi- 
nent in  literature,  and  rise  to  offices  of  importance  by 
their  abilities  alone.     This  province  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  governor.    The 
governor  of  the  eastern  part  resides  at  SootcheoU-fou, 
that  of  the  western  at  Ngan-king-fou.     Each  of  these 
governors  has  under  his  jurisdiction  seven ^oi/,  or  cities 
of  the  first  class. 

KIBURG,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  Swit- 
zerland, with  a  castle  ;  seated  on  the  river  Theoff,  in 
£.  Long.  8.  50.  N.  Lat*  47.  20. 

KID,  in  Zoology^  the  name  by  which  young  goats 
are  called.  See  Goat  and  Capra,  Mammalia 
Index, 

KI  ODER,  Dr  Richard,  a  learned  English  bishop, 
was  born  in  Sussex,  and  bred  at  Cambridge.  In  1689,- 
he  was  installed  dean  of  Peterborough  ^  and,  \n  169 1, 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Thomas  Ken,  who  had  been  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary*  He  published,  x.  The  young  man's  dnty.  a.  A 
demonstration  of  the  Messiah,  3  vols  8vo.  3.  A  com- 
mentary on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  2  vols  8vo)  and 
several  other  pious  and  valuable  tracts.  He  was  kill- 
ed with  his  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  stack  of 
chimneys,  at  his  boose  in  Wells,  during  the  greet  storm 
in  X703*  The  bishop,  in  the  dissertation  prefixed  to 
his  commentaiy  on  the  five  books  of  Moses,  having 
reflected  upon  Monsieur  Le  Clerc,  some  letters  passed 
between  them  in  Latin,  which  are  published-  by  Le 
Clerc  in  his  BtbHoikeque  Choiste. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  or  Keddermivster,  a 
town  of  Worcestershire,  seated  under  a  hill  on  the  ri- 
ver Stonr,  not  far  from  the  Severn,  1 28  miles  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  large  town  of  1606  booses,  with  8038  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  weaving  in 
▼arioos  branches*  In  1 735  a  carpet  manoGietory  was 
established  with  sneeess,  so  as  to  employ  in  1772  above 
250  looms  \  nnd  there  are  npfwards  of  700  leoeM  em* 
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Kidjcr.    plovcd  in  the  &i!k  and  worsted.     Above  x6oo  bandy 
mintier    nre  emplojcd  ai  spinners,  &c.  in  the  carpet  looms  only 
11         in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  upwards  of  1400  are 
employed  in  preparing  yarn,  which  is  used  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  carpeting  \  and  it  is  supposed  not 
Irf^s  than  2000  are  employed  in  the  silk  and  worsted 
loums  in  (he  town  and  neighbourhood.     The  silk  rnana* 
faclure  was  establiflhed  in  1755.    The  town  is  remark- 
ai)ly  healthy,  and  has  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
quilting  in  the  loom  in  imitation  of  Marseilles  quilting* 
Here  la  a  Presbyterian  meeting  house  ;  and  they  have 
a  handsome  church,  two  good  free  schools,  a  charity 
school,  and  two  alms  bouses,  &c.     The  town  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff,  1 2  capital  burgesses,  25  common 
conncilroen,  &c.  whp  have  a  town  hall.     The  popula- 
tion in  1801  amounted  to  6110.     By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  it  has  communication  by  the  junction  of  the 
Severn  canal  with  the   rivers  Mersey,   Dee,  Ribble, 
Ouse,  Trent,    Darwent,    Severn,   Humber,   Thames, 
«     Avon,  &c.  'j  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Ches- 
ter,  Stadord,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worces- 
ter, &c.     This  parish  extends  to  Bewdley  bridge,  has 
ft  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs.     W.  Long*  2.  15. 
N.  Lat,  52.  28. 

KIDDERS,  tho9e  that  badge  or  carry  corn,  dead 
victuals,  or  other  merchandise,  up  and  down  to  sell : 
evrry  person  being  a  common  badger,  kidder,  lader, 
or  carrier,  &c.  says  the  stat.  5  Etiz.  cap.  12.  And 
they  are  called  kicldiers^   1 3  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDLE,  or  Kid  el,  {Kidcl/us),  a  dam  or  wear  in 
a  river  with  a  narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  pots 
or  other  engines  to  catch  fi«h. 

The  word  is  ancient ;  for  in  Magna  Cliarta,  cap.  24. 
we  read,  Omncs  kidclli  dcponantur  per  Thamesiam  ct 
Mcdwcyam^  ct  per  la* am  Angliam^  nisi  per  costeram 
maris.  And  by  King  John^s  charter,  power  was  orant- 
rd  to  ihe  city  <if  London,  de  kideUis  amovendis  per 
Thamesiam  et  Mcdweyam.  A  survey  was  ordered  to 
be  made  of  the  v;ear.4,  mills,  stanks,  sind  kiddels,  in  the 
great  rivers  of  England,  i  Hen.  IV.  Fishermen  of 
late  corrnptly  call  these  dams  kettles ;  and  they  are 
much  used  in  Wales  and  on  the  sea  coasts  of  Kent. 

KIDDINGTON,  a  town  of  Oxfordshire,  four 
miles  from'  Woodstock,  and  12  from  Oxford.  It  is 
situated  on  theClym  river,  which  divides  the  parish  in 
two  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Nether  Kiddiogton,  in  the 
latter  of  which  'stands  the  church.  This  parish  was 
given  by  King  OlTa  \w  780  to  Worcester  priory.  Here 
King  Ethelred  had  a  palace ;  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor  house  is  an  antique  font  brought  from  Edward 
the  Confessor's  chapel  at  Lslip,  wherein  he  received 
baptism.  In  Hill  wood  near  this  place  is  a  Roman 
encampment  in  extraordinary  preservation,  but  little 
noticed. 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  abduction  or  stealing 
away  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own  coon- 
try,  and  sendinfr  them  into  another.  This  crime  was 
capital  by  the  Jewish  law  :  **  He  that  stealetb  a  man 
and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  band,  shall 
«  Kxotfu',  surely  be  put  to  death  */*  So  likewise  in  the  civil  law, 
■ki.  16.  the  oflfence  of  spiriting  away  and  stealing  men  and 
children,  which  was  called  plagium^  and  the  ofi'enders 
piagiariif  was  panished  with  death.    This  is  unques* 


tionabiy  a  very  beinoas  crime,  as  it  robs  the  king  of  Kidm; 
bis  subjects,  banishes  a  man  from  bis  country,  and  raay  pirg 
in  its  consequence  be  productive  of  the  most  cruel  and 
disagreeable  hardships  j  and  therefore  the  common  laiv 
of  England  has  pooished  it  with  fine,  impriaonoient, 
«nd  pillory.  And  also  the  statute  11  and  12  W«  III. 
c.  7.  though  principally  intended  against  piratea,  has 
a  clause  that  extends  to  prevent  ^he  leaving  of  sucb 
persons  abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  spirited  away  ; 
by  exacting,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel 
shall  (during  his  being  abroad)  force  luiy  person  on 
shore,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind,  or  refuse  to  bring 
home  all  such  men  as  he  carried  out,  if  able  and  desi- 
rous to  return,  be  shall  suffer  three  months  imprison* 
ment. 

KIDNEYS,  in  Anatomy.  See  AkaTomt,  N**  xot. 

KinKEY'Bcaiu    Ste  Puaseolus,  Botany  Index, 

KIEL,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  ducby  of  Hoi - 
stein,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  duke  of  Holsteiu  Gottorp.  It  has  a  castle, 
and  a  university  founded  in  1665  j  and  there  is  a  very 
celebrated  fair  held  here.  It  is  seated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  hay  of  the  Baltic  sea  called  Killerwick^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Schwentin,  in  £.  Long.  xo.  jy, 
N.  Lat.  54.  26. 

KIGGELARIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  dicecia  class;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columnifcne.  See  Bo- 
tany Index. 

KIGEILEY,  a  town  in   the  west  riding  of  York- 
shire, six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Skipton  in  Craven. 
It  stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  trith  hills,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  river  Are  one 
mile  below  it.     Every  family  is  supplied  with  water 
brought  to  or  near  their  doors  in  fttone  troughs  from  a 
never-failing  spring  on  the  west  side  of  it.    The  parish 
is  six  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  60  miles  from 
the  east  and  west  seas  ;  yet  at  the  west  end  of  it,  near 
Camel  Cross,  is  a  rising  ground,  from  which  the  springs 
on  the  east  side  of  it  run  to  the  east  sea,  and  those  on 
the  west  to  the  west  sea.     By  means  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, this  town  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers 
Mersey,  Dee,  Rihble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn, 
Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  ^  which  navigation,  in- 
cluding its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lancaster,  We«t- 
moreland,  Chester,  Staflford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Ox- 
ford, Worcester,  &c.     Population  6864  in  181 1. 

KILARNEY.    See  Kilt.arkey. 

KILBEGGAN,  a  post,  fair,  and  borough  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  and  province  of 
Leinstjcr,  44  miles  from  Dublin.  It  formerly  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  j  patronage  in  the  Lambert 
family.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Brosna,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge.  There  was  here  a  monastery  found- 
ed in  1200,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in- 
habited by  monks  from  the  Cistertian  abbey  of  Melc- 
font.     The  fairs  are  two. 

KILDA,  St,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Western  islands 
of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  58^  30' 
north  latitude}  and  is  about  three  English  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  its  breadth  from  sooiU 
to  north  not  less  than  two.  The  ground  of  St  Kilda^ 
like  mach  the  greatest  part  of  that  over  all  the  High- 
lands, is  much  better  calculated  for  pasture  than  til- 
lage— 
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KiUlu.  lage.— Restrained  by  idleness,  a  fault  or  vice  roucb 
more  pardonable  bere  than  in  anj  other  part  of  Great 
Britaioi  or  discouraged  by  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  the  people  of  the  island  study 
to  rear  up  sheep,  anJ  to  kill  mid-fowl,  much  more 
than  to  engage  deeply  in  the  more  toilsome  business 
of  husbandry. — All  the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in 
this  island  lifS  round  the  village.  The  soil  is  thin,  full 
of  gravel,  and  of  consequence  very  sharp.  This,  though 
naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fer- 
tile, by  the  singular  industry  of  very  judicious  hus- 
bandmen :  these  prepare  and  manure  every  inch  of 
their  ground,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
den. All  the  instruments  of  agriculture  they  use,  or 
indeed  require,  according  to  their  system,  are  a  spade, 
a  mall,  and  a  rake  or  harrow.  After  turning  up  the 
ground  with  a  spade,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care- 
fully, removing  every  small  stone,  every  noxious  root 
or  growing  weed  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  pound 
down  every  stiff  clod  into  dust.  It  h  certain  that  a 
•mall  number  of  acres  well  prepared  in  St  Kilda,  in 
this  manner,  will  yield  mure  profit  to  the  hu2>bandman 
than  a  much  greater  number  when  roughly  handled  in 
a  hurry,  as  is  the  case  in  the  other  Western  isles.  The 
people  of  St  Kilda  sow  and  reap  much  earlier  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  on  the  western  coabt  of  Scotland. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  hills  and  rocks 
into  a  low  valley  facing  the  south-east,  must  in  the 
summer  time  be  quite  intense  ;  and  however  rainy  the 
climate  is,  the  corn  must  fur  these  reasons  grow  \qtj 
fast  and  ripen  early. 

The  harvest  is  commonly  over  at  this  place  before 
the  beginning  of  September :  and  should  it  fall  out 
otherwise,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almost  destroyed 
by  the  equinoctial  storms.  All  the  islanders  on  the 
western  coast  have  great  reason  to  dread  the  fury  of 
autumnal  tempests :  these,  together  with  the  excessive 
quantities  of  rain  they  have  generally  throughout  seven 
or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  disadvantageous  and  unhappy  circumstances  of 
their  lives. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  only  sorts  of  grain  known 
at  St  Kilda  ^  nor  does  it  seem  calculated  for  any  other. 
Fifty  bolls  of  the  former,  old  Highland  measure,  are 
every  year  brought  from  thence  to  Harris^  and  all  the 
Western  islands  hardly  produce  any  thing  so  good  of 
the  kind.     Potatoes  have  been  introduced  among  that 
people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  raised  but 
small  quantities  of  them.      The  only  appearance  of  a 
garden  in  this  whole  land,    so    the  natives  call  their 
principal  island    in   their  own  language,    is  no  more 
than  a  very  inconsiderable  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
enclosed  and  planted  with  some  cabbages.       On  the 
cast  side  of  the  island,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bay, 
lies  the  village,  where  the  whole  body  of  this  little  peo« 
pie  (the  number  amounting   in  1764  to  88,  and    in 
1799    to    about  120)  live  together   like    the   inhabi- 
tants of  a  town  or  city.     It  is  certain  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  much   more  numerous  formerly  than  at 
present  ^   and   the   island,   if  under  proper  regulations, 
might  easily  support  300  souls.     Martin,  who  visited 
it  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  found  180  per- 
sons there  *,  but  about  the  year  1730,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  island  of  Harris,  was  seized  with 
the  smallpox  and  died.     Unluckily  his   clothes   wer« 
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carried  away  by  one  of  his  relations  next  year;  and  thai 
was  the  infection  communicated,  which  made  such  ha* 
vock,  that  only  four  grown  persons  were  left  alive.  The 
houses  are  built  in  two  rows,  regular,  and  facing  one 
another;  with  a  tolerable  causeway  in  the  middle,  which 
they  call  the  street.  These  habitations  are  made  and 
contrived  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  £very  one  of 
them  is  flat  on  the  roof,  or  nearly  so,  much  like  the 
houses  of  some  oriental  nations.  That  from  auy  one 
of  these  the  St  Kildans  have  borrowed  their  manner 
of  building,  no  man  of  sense  will  entertain  a  suspicion. 
They  have  been  taught  this  lesson  by  their  own  reason, 
improved  by  experience.  The  place  in  which  their 
lot  has  fallen  is  peculiarly  subject  to  violent  squalls 
and  furious  hurricanes :  were  their  houses  raised  higher 
than  at  present,  they  believe  the  first  winter  storm 
would  bring  them  down  about  their  ears.  For  this 
reason  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them  roofs 
much  flatter  than  ordinary  seems  to  be  not  altogether 
unnecessary.  The  walls  of  these  habitations  are  made 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  stones,  huddled  up  together 
in  haste,  without  either  lime  or  mortar,  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the 
beds,  whicb  are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  three  persons.  In  the  side  of  every  bed  is 
an  opening,  by  way  of  door,  which  is  much  too  nar- 
row and  low  to  answer  that  purpose.  All  their  dwell- 
ing houses  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  parti* 
tion  walls.  In  the  division  next  the  door,  whicb  is 
much  the  largest,  they  have  their  cattle  stalled  during 
the  whole  winter  season  ^  the  other  serves  for  kitchen^ 
hall,  and  bedroom. 

It  will  be  readily  expected,  that  a  race  of  men  and 
women  bred  in  St  Kilda  must  be  a  very  slovenly  ge- 
neration, and  every  way  inelegant.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  defend  them  from  this  imputation.  Their 
method  of  preparing  a  sort  of  manure,  to  them  indeed 
of  vast  use,  proves  that  they  are  very  indelicate.  Af- 
ter having  burnt  a  considerable  quantity  of  dried  turf, 
they  spread  the  ashes  with  the  nicest  care  over  the  floor 
of  that  apartment  in  which  they  eat  and  sleep.  These 
ashes,  so  exactly  laid  out,  they  cover  with  a  rich 
friable  sort  of  earth ;  over  this  bed  of  earth  they  scat- 
ter a  proportionable  heap  of  that  dust  into  which  peats 
are  apt  to  crumble  away  :  this  ,done,  they  water,  tread, 
and  beat  the  whole  compost  into  a  hard  floor,  on  which 
they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and  ne- 
ver extinguished  till  they  have  a  sulGcient  stock  of  new 
ashes  on  hand.  The  same  operations  are  repeated  with 
a  never-failing  punctuality,  till  they  are  just  ready  to 
sow  their  barley  ;  by  that  time  the  walls  of  their 
houses  are  sunk  down,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
floors  risen  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

To  have  room  enough  for  accumulating  heaps  of 
this  compost  one  above  another,  the  ancient  St  Kil- 
dans had  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  their  beds 
within  the  linings  of  their  walls ;  and  it  was  for  the 
same  reason  they  took  care  to  raise  these, walls  to  a 
height  far  from  being  common  in  the  other  Western 
island  8« 

It  is  certain  that  cleanliness  must  contribute  greatly 
to  health,  and  of  course  longevity  ;  but  in  spite  of  that 
instance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  whicU 
might  have  been  added,  the  people  of  this  island  are 
not  more  short  lived  than  other  men.    Their  total  want 
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Kiltfa.  of  tliote  artleles  of  lozuty,  wbieh  ktYe  to  Dktarmi  a  ten^ 
Jeilcy  to  ilesfroj  the  constitotion  of  the  hiilnati  bod/, 
and  their  moderate  exercises,  will,  together  with  soiiiO 
other  oircuitottanceft,  keep  the  baUtice  of  life  equal 
enough  between  them  and  those  ,who  are  absolnte 
strangers  to  slovenliness. 

Besides  the  dwelling  houses  already  described,  there 
are  a  prodigious  nuluber  of  little  cells  dispersed  over 
ail  the  island  ;  which  consist  entirely  of  stones^  witboot 
Any  the  smallest  help  of  timber.  These  cells  are  from 
II  to  18  feet  in  length|  and  a  littlo  more  than  seven 
in  height  Their  breadth  at  the  foondation  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  height.  £very  stone  hangs  above  that 
immediately  below,  not  perpendicularly,  hot  inclines 
f«)rward,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
grotto,  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till  the 
two  highest  courses  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
by  a  single  flag  at  the  top.  To  hinder  the  rain  firpm 
fliHing  down  between  the  interstices  above,  the  opp^r 
part  of  the  building  is  overlaid  with  turf  which  looks 
like  a  fine  green  sward  whiie  new.  The  inhabitants 
secure  their  peats,  fggs,  and  wild  fowl,  within  thesO 
small  repositories :  every  St  Kildan  has  his  share  Vf 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  pos* 
sesses,  or  the  rent  he  pAys  to  the  steward.  From  the 
construction  of  these  cells,  and  the  toil  they  must  have 
«T>st  before  they  could  have  been  finished,  it  seems 
plain,  that  those  who  put  them  together,  were,  if  not 
more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  at  least  more  industrious  than  their  own  suct 
eessors. 

The  St  Kilda  method  of  catching  wild  fowl  is  very 
entertaining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowling  par- 
tieS|  each  of  which  consists  generally  of  four  persons 
distinguished  by  their  agility  and  skill.  Each  party 
mnst  have  at  least  one  rope  about  30  fathoms  long ; 
this  rope  is  made  out  of  a  strong  raw  cow  bide,  salted 
for  that  very  purpose,  and  cut  circularly  into  three 
thongs  all  of  equal  length  j  these  thongs  being  close- 
ly twisted  together,  form  a  three- fold  cord,  able  to 
sustain  a  great  weight,  lind  durable  enough  to  last  for 
about  two  generations  :  to  prevent  the  injuries  it  would 
otherwise  receive  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks, 
against  which  they  must  frequently  strike,  the  cord  is 
lined  with  sheep  skins,  dressed  in  much  the  same  man- 


ner. 


This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, and  the  most  valuable  implement  a  man  of 
substance  can  be  possessed  of  in  St  Kflda.  In  the 
testament  of  a  father,  it  makes  the  Very  first  article  in 
favoor  of  his  eldest  son :  should  rt  happen  to  fall  to  a 
daughter's  share,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  it  is  reekon- 
•d  equal  in  value  to  the  best  two  coWs  in  the  island. 

By  the  help  of  such  ropes,  the  people  of  the  grekt* 
est  prowess  and  experience  here  traverse  and  examtna 
rocks  prodigionsly  high.  Linked  together  in  couples, 
each  having  either  «nd  of  the  cord  fastened  abOnt  his 
waist,  they  go  frequently  thfongh  the  most  dreadlU 
precipices:  wlien  one  of  the  two  desCetids,  his  Col- 
league plants- himself  on  a  strong  shelf,  and  takes  care 
to  have  such  Sore  footriig  there,  that  if  his  fdlbw  ad- 
venturer makes  a  fklsie  srlep,  and  tnmbles  over,  ht  may 
be  able  to  vaV^  hiili.  . 

The  following  lineedotB  of  a  steward  of  St  Kildkh 
4epttt;  will  givt  the  itMdei*  a  spocrnien  of  the  ^tzhgtn 
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tkej  Undergo,  and  nt  the  %attte  time   of  the  iincoffl-     KAi^^ 
toon  strength  of  the  St  Kildans.    Tliis  man,  observing    Kiiasrv. 
his  colleagne  lose  his  hold,  and  tumbling  dowb  from 
above,  placed  himself  so  firmly  upon  the  shelf  wherte 
he  stood,  that  he  sustained  the  Weight  of  his  friend, 
after  falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.     Undoubt- 
edly these  are  stupendous  adventures,  and  eqnal  to  anj 
thing  in  the  feats  of  chivalry.     Mr  Macaolay  gives  aa 
instance  of  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kil- 
da  in  catching  wild  fowl,  to  which  he  Was  an  eye  wit- 
ness.   Two  noted  heroes  were  drawn  out  from  among 
All  the  ablest  men  of  the  community :    one    of  them 
fixed  himself  on  a  craggy  shelf;  his  companion   went 
down  60  fathoms  below  him  ;  and  after  having  dafted 
himself  away  from  the  face  of  a  most  alarming  preci- 
pice hanging  over  the  ocean,   he  began   to  play  hio 
gambols  \  he  sung  merrily,  and  langhed  vety  heartily  : 
after  having  performed  several  antic  tricks,  and  given 
All  the  entertainment  his  art  could  afford,  he  returned 
in  triumph,  and  full  of  his  own  mtrrlt,  with  a  large 
String  of  fowls  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of  eggs 
in  his  bosom.     This  method  of  fowling  resembles  that 
of  the  Norwegians,  as  described  by  Bishop  Pontoppidan. 

KILDAR£,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  28  miles  south* ' 
west  of  Dublin.  It  is  governed  by  a  sovereign,  record- 
er, and  two  portrieves.  The  church  of  Kildare  was 
very  eariy  erected  into  a  cathediial  with  episcopal  juris* 
diction,  which  dignity  it  retains  to  this  day  ;  the  cathe- 
dral, however,  has  been  for  several  years  neglected,  and 
at  present  is  almost  in  ruins.  St  Brigid  founded  a  nun- 
nery at  Kildare,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Augustinj  this  saint 
died  ist  February  523,  and  was  interred  here;  but  her 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Down.  In  the  year  638,  Aod  Duhh  or  Black  Ht/gh 
king  of  Leinster,  abdicated  hh  throrte,  and  took  on  him 
the  Augustinian  habit  in  this  abbey  ;  he  was  afterwai-di 
chosen  abbot  and  bishop  of  Kildare,  and  died  on  the 
1 0th  May.  In  *j^6f  Eiglitigin  the  abbot,  who  was  also 
bishop  of  Kildare,  was  killed  by  a  priest  as  he  was  cele- 
brating mass  at  tjie  altar  of  St  Brigid ;  since  which 
time  no  priest  whatsoever  was  allowed  to  celebrate  mass 
in  that  church  in.  the  presence  of  a  bishop.  In  X220 
Henry  de  Loondres  archbi«hop  of  Dublin  put  out  tlie 
fire  called  tnestwguishab/e^  which  had  been  preserved 
from  a  very  early  time  by  the  nuns  of  St  Brigid.  This 
fire  was  however  lighted,  and  continoed  to  born  till  th« 
total  suppression  of  monasteries.  Here  was  also  a  Gray 
abbey  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  erected  for  friars  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally 
called,  Graf  friars^  in  the  year  1260,  by  Lord  William 
de  VesCy  ;  but  the  building  was  completed  by  Gerald 
Fitamaurice,  Lord  Offalej.  A  considerable  part  of  tbi^i 
building  yet  remains,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  of 
vety  great  extent.  A  house  for  White  friars  was  like- 
wise founded  in  this  town  by  William  de  Vesey  in  1 290  'j 
the  round  totver  here  is  I30  feet  high,  built  of  white 
gHHiite  to  about  1 2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  re^t 
orcommoa  blue  stone.  The  pedestal  of  an  old  cross  is  still 
to  be  seen  here ;  and  the  upper  part  of  a  crOss  lies  near 
it  on  the  ground.  The  nutnber  of  inhabitants  is  staled 
at  36,006. 

KiLDXkE,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  which   Is  3^  Ittiles   iti   length   and   20   la 
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Kildftre  bread tb ;  And  is  boaaded  on  tbe  east  by  Dublin  and 
n        Wicklow,  on  the  West  by  King's  and  Qoeen's  connties, 

Kllhcaay*  qq  the  north  by  East  Meatb,  and  on  the  soatb  by  Car- 
'  low.  It  is  a  fine  arable  country,  well  watered  by 
tbe  Barrow,  Lifiey,  and  other  rivers,  and  well  inhabit- 
ed and  cultivated,  containing  228,590  Irish  plantation 
acres,  too  parishes,  10  baronies,  and  4  boroughs.  The 
chief  town  is  of  the  same  name,  and  gave  title  of  earl 
to  the  noble  family  of  Fitzgerald.  It  was  anciently 
called  Cfnlledair^  i.  a.  **  the  wood  of  oaks,'*  from  a 
lifrge  forest  which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of 
this  connty ;  in  tbe  centre  of  this  wood  was  a  large 
|>laio,  sacred  to  heathen  soperstition,  and  at  present 
called  the  Currt^h  of  Kiidare;  at  the  extremity  of 
this  plain,  about  tbe  commencement  of  the  6th  cen- 
tnry,  St  Brigid,  one  of  the  heathen  vestals,  on  her 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  founded,  with  tbe  as- 
•istance  of  St  Conlseth,  a  church  and  monastery ;  near 
which,  after  tbe  manner  of  the  Pagans,  St  Brigid  kept 
tbe  sacred  -fire  in  a  cell,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 

▼isible.      See  KlLDARE,  SUPPLEMENT. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  measure,  containing  two 
firkins. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  north  by  the  Queen's  county,  on 
tlie  west  by  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  east  by 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  and  on  the  north- 
WOst  by  Upper  Ossory.  The  greatest  length  of  this 
coDDty  from  north  to  south  is  38  miles,  the  breadth 
from  ea&t  to  west  18  )  and  it  contains  xo  baronies.  It 
is  one  of  the  moat  healthful,  pleasant,  and  populous 
counties  of  Ireland.  It  contains  287,650  Irish  planta- 
tion acres,  96  parishes,  and  in  181 1  had  108,000  in- 
habitants. Gilbert  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Here- 
ford, marrying  Isabella,  one  of  tbe  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  William  earl  Marshal,  received  as  ber  dower 
tbe  connty  of  Kilkenny.  See  Kilkenny,  Supplement. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Ireland,  situated  in  tbe  province  of  Leinster, 
57  miles  south-west  of  Dublin.  It  takes  its  name 
ftom  the  cell  or  church  of  Canic,  who  was  an  eminent 
herUiit  in  this  country }  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of 
^'Ossory,  which  was  translated  from  Agabo  in  Ossory, 
about  the  end  of  Henry  II.^s  reign,  by  Bishop  O^Dul- 
lany.  The  city  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Neor,  a 
navigable  river  that  discharges  itself  into  the  harbour 
ofWaterford.  It  is  said  of  Kilkenny,  that  its  air  is 
without  fog,  its  water  without  mud,  its  fire  without 
smoke,  and  its  streets  paved  with  marble.  The  two 
latter  are  indeed  matter  of  fact ;  for  they  have  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  kind  of  coal  that  burns  from 
first  to  last  without  smoke,  and  pretty  much  resembles 
the  Welsh  coal.  Most  of  the  streets  also  are  paved 
with  a  stone  called  biack  marble ;  of  which  there  are 
large  quarries  near  tbe  town.  This  stone  takes  a 
fine  polish,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with  white 
granite.  The  air  too  is  good  and  healthy,  though 
^ot  remarkably  clearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re« 
corder,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs.  It  comprises  two  towns, . 
vii.  Kilkenny  so  called,  and  Irish  town,  each  of  which 
formetly  sent  two  members  to  parliament|  imd  both 


together  contain   2870    houses,    and    14,975  i^^hab)-  K 
taots.     This  city  Was  once  of  great  consequence,  as  ^ 
m%j  be  seen  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
churches,  monasteries,  and  abbeys,   which   even  now 
in  their  dilapidated  state  exhibit  such  specimens  of  ex- 
quisite taste  in  architecture  as  may  vie  with  any  mo- 
dem improvements;   and    the   remains  of  its    gates, 
towers,  and  walls,  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength.      Here    too   at  different  times  parliaments 
were  held,   in  which  some   remarkable  statutes  were 
passed.      It  has  two  churches,   and  several  Catholic 
chapels  \  barraeks  for  a  troop  of  horse  and  four  com- 
panies of  foot :  a  market  is  held  twice  in  tbe  week, 
and  there  are  seven  fairs  in  the  year.— Irish  town  is 
more  properly  called  tbe  borough  of  St  Cantce^  vulgar- 
ly Kenny ;  the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the  bishop  of 
Ossory.     The  cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  sequestered 
situation,  is  a  venerable  Gothic  pile  built  about  500  years 
ago  )  and  close  to  it  is  one  of  those  remarkable  round 
towers  which  have'  so  moch  engaged  the  attention  of 
travellers..  The  bisbop^s  palace  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  commonicates  by  a  covered  passage  with  tbe  church. 
The  castle  was  first  bailt  in  li^Sf  ^^  ^^®  "^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
destroyed  by  the  Irish  in  1173.     The  situation  in  a 
military  view  was  most  eligible :  the  ground  was  ori- 
ginally a  conoid,  the  elliptical  side  abrupt  and  precipi- 
tous, with  the  river  running  rapidly  at  its  base :  here 
the  natural  rampart  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  solid  ma« 
sonry  40  feet  high  \  the  other  parts  were  defended  by 
bastions,  curtains,  towers,  and  outwotiLS  y  and  on  tlie 
summit  the  castle  was  erected.    This  place,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  built  by  the  ancestors  of  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  :  here  the.Ormond  family  resided  ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr  Butler,  a  descendant  of  that 
illustrious  race.     The  bollege  originally  founded  by  the 
Ormond  family  is  rebuilt  m  a  style  of  elegance  and 
convenience.     The  tholsel  and  market  bouse  are  both 
good  buildings  :  atid  over  tbe  latter  is  a  suite  of  rooms, 
in  which  during  the  winter,  and  at  races  and  assizes 
times,  assemblies  are  held.    There  are  two  very  fine 
bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the  Neor  ^  Jobn^s  bridffe> 
particulaily  is  light  and  elegant.     The  Ormond  famiij 
built  and  endowed  a  free  school  in  this  eity.     Here  are 
the  ruins  of  three  old  monasteries,   called  Si  Jokn\ 
Si  Francis*s^  and  the  Black  abbey :  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  several  oM  monuments,  al- 
most buried  in  the  roins ;  and  the  courts  of  tbe  others 
are  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufactures  chit-fiy 
carried  on  here  are,  coarse  woollen  cloths,  blankets  of 
extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  considerable  quantitiea  - 
of  starch.    In  the  neighbourhood  also  are  made  very 
beautiful  chimney-pieces  of  that  species  of  stone  al* 
ready  mentioned,  called  Kilkenny  marble:  they  are  cot  - 
and  polished  by  the  power  of  water,  a  mill  for  that  pur* 
pose  being  invented  by  a  Mr  Colles.   The  Kilkenny  coal 
pits  are  within  nine  miles  of  the  town.     This  city  came 
by  marriage  into  tbe  ancient  family  of  Le  Despeneer. . 
It  was  incorporated  .by  charter  from  King  James  I.  in  . 
1609.     The  market  cross  of  Kilkenny  continued  an 
ornament  to  the  city  until  177I9  vihen  it  was  taken  . 
down  ;  tbe  date  on  it  was  MCCC.    Sir  James  Ware 
mentions  Bishop  Cantweirs  rebuilding  the  great  bridge 
of  Kilkenny,  thrown  d'own   by  an  innnoatioo  about  • 
the  year  144.7*    It  appears  also  that  St  John*k  bridge 
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Kilkennj  fell  down  by  a  great  flood  in  1 564  J  ffnd  OQ  2d  Octo- 
Q  ber  1763,  by  another  like  circomstaoce,  Greenes  bridge 
Kilarncy.  p^j^j.  j|,g  cathedral  fell.— The  borough  of  St  Canice^ 
or  Irish  town,  always  enjoyed  very  ancient  preecrtptive 
rights.  A  close  roll  of  5  Edward  IIL  A.  D.  1376, 
forbids  the  magistrates  of  Kilkenny  to  obstruct  the  sale 
of  victuals  in  the  market  of  Irish  town,  or  within  the 
cross,  under  the  pretence  of  custom  for  murage  ; 
and  lest  the  ample  grants  made  to  Kilkenny  might  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  include  Irish  town,  the  corporation 
of  the  latter  secured  their  ancient  rights  by  letters- 
patent,  15  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  These  renew 
their  former  privileges,  and  appoint  a  portrieve  to  be 
chosen  every  2tst  September,  and  sworn  into  office  on 
the  ilth  October.  The  portrieve^s  prison  was  at 
Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  came 
within  Watergate,  he  dropt  down  the  point  of  the  city 
sword,  to  show  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  within  the 
borouflrh. 

KiLLALOE,  a  bishop^s  see  in  the  county  of 
Clare  and  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  86  miles 
from  Dublin,  otherwise  Lovnia,  It  was  anciently 
written  KiU-da-L^a^  i.  e.  •'  the  church  of  Lua,"  from 
Lua  or  Mniua^  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  founded  an  abbey  near  this  place.  St  Molua 
appears  to  have  derived  his  name  from  Lounia^  the 
place  of  his  residence,  as  was  customary  amongst  the 
ancient  Irish.  On  th^  death  of  St  Molua,  St  Flannan 
bis  disciple,  and  son  of  the  chief  of  the  district,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  this  place  at  Home  about  the 
year  639,  and  the  church  endowed  with  considerable 
estates  by  bis  father  Theodorick.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  1 2th  century^  the  ancient  see  of  Roscrea  was 
united  to  that  of  Killaloe  \  from  which  period  these 
-  united  bishoprics  have  been  governed  by  the  same  hi* 
6hop.«.  At  Killaloe  is  a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  of 
17  archei  \  and  here  is  a  considerable  salmon  and  eel 
fishery.  There  are  many  ancient  buildings  in  and 
about  this  town.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice^  in 
form  of  a  cross,  with  the  steeple  in  the  centre,  sop- 
ported  by  four  arches  \  it  was  built  by  Donald  king  of 
Limerick  in  1160.  There  is  a  building  near  it,  once 
the  oratory  of  St  Molua  \  and  there  is  another  of  the 
same  kind  in  an  island  of  the  Shannon,  having  marks 
of  still  higher  antiquity.  The  see  house  of  the  bishop 
is  at  Clarisford,  near  to  Killaloe.  Adjoining  to  the 
cathedral  are  yet  some  remains  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Brien  Boru. 

KILLARNEY,  a  post  town  of  Inland  in  the 
coonty  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munster,  seated  near 
a  fine  lake  called  Loch  Lean,  or  lake  of  Killarney.  It 
is  distant  143  miles  from  Dublin,  and  has  two  fairs. 
Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bibhopric  unit- 
ed to  Ardfert  \  and  within  four  miles  the  ruins  of  Ag- 
Hsh  church.  At  this  town  is  the  seat  and  gardens  of 
Lord  Kenmore. 

The  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney  is  divided  properly 
into  three  parts,  called  the  louver,  middle^  and  vpper 
lake.  The  northern  or  lower  lake  is  six  miles  in  length 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  is  si- 
tuated on  its  northern  shore.  The  country  on  this  and 
the  eastern  bonndary  is  rather  of  a  tame  character  \  but 
is  here  and  there  diversified  with  gentle  swells,  many 
of  which  afford  delightful  prospects  of  the  lake,  the 


islands,  and  siirroanding  scenery.    The  southern  shore  KllUiif) 
is  composed  of  immense  mountains,   rising  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  covered  with  woods  of  the  finest 
timber.     From  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  view  of  this 
range  is  astonishingly  sublime,  presenting  to  the  eye  an 
extent  of  forest  six  miles  in  lengtli,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a  robe 
of  rich  luxuriance  on   the   sides  of  two  mountains^ 
whose  bare  tops  rising  above  the  whole  form  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  region.     On 
the  side  of  one  of  these  mountains  is  O^Solli  van's  cas« 
cade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that  atrikes 
the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it.     The  view  of 
this  sheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine,  appearing  as  If 
it  were  descending  from  an  arch  of  wood,  which  over- 
hangs  it  about  70  feet  in   height  from  the  point  of 
view.     Coasting  along  this  shore  affords  an  almost  end- 
less entertainment,  every  change  of  position  presenting 
a  new  scene ;  and  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  into  a  va- 
riety of  forms  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
bursting  from  the  pores  of  the  sapless  stone,  forced  to 
assume  the  most  uncouth  shapes  to  adapt  themselves  to 
their  fantastic  situations.     The  islands  are  not  so  dik> 
merous  in  this  as  in  the  upper  lake  *,  but  there  is  one 
of  uncommon  beauty,  viz.  Innisfallen,  nearly  opposite 
to  O^Sullivan^s  cascade :    It  contains  18  Irish  acres;. 
The  coast  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  bays  and  promon- 
tories, skirted  and  crowned  with  arbutus,  holly,  and 
other  shrubs  and  trees ^  the  interior  parts  are  diversified 
with  hills,  and  dales,  and  gentle  declivities,  on  which 
every  tree  and  shrub  appears  to  advantage  :  the  soil  is 
rich  even  to  exuberance  \  and  trees  of  the  largest  size 
incline  across  the  vales,  forming  natural  arches,  with 
ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  festoons 
of  foliage.      The  promontory  of  Mucruss,  which  di« 
vides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a  perfect  land 
of  enchantment  \  there  is  a  road  carried  through  the 
centre  of  the  promontory,  which  unfolds  all  the  inte- 
rior beauties  of  the  place.    Amongst  the  distant  moon- 
tains,  Turk  appears  an  object  of  magnificence  \  and 
Mangerton^s  loftier,  though  less  interesting  summit, 
rears  itself  above  the  whole.     The  passage  to  the  up- 
per take  is  rouod  the  extremity  of  Mucruss,  which  con- 
fines it  on  one  side,  and  the  approaching  mountains  on 
the   other.     Here  is  the  celebrated  rock  called  the 
eaglets  nest^  which  produce*  wonderful  echoes.  A  French 
born  sounded  here,  raises  a  concert  superior  to  100  in- 
struments \  and  the  report  of  a  single  cannon  is  answer- 
ed by  a  succession  of  peals  resembling  the  loudest  thon- 
der,   which  seems  to  travel  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  die  away  among  the  distant  mountains.     The  up- 
per lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  threa 
in  breadth;  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  from 
which  descend  a  number  of  beautiful  cascades.     The 
islands  in  this  lake  are  numerous,  and  afford  an  ama- 
zing variety  of  picturesque  views,— The  centre  lake, 
which  communicates  with   the  upper,  is   but  small  in 
comparison  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boast  of 
equal  variety.    The  shares,  however,  are  in  many  places 
indented    with  beautiful  bays,   surrounded   with  dark 
groves  of  trees,  some  of  which  have  a  most  picturesque 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.    The  eastern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  base  of  Mangerton,  down 
the  steep  side  of  which  descends  a  cascade  visible  for 
J 50  yards:  this  fall  of  water  is  supplied  by  a  circular 
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ncy  Inkfl  near  tlia  fturnmit  of  the  moantam,  called  the 
DeviPs  Punch  Bowl;  which  on  accoant  of  its  immense 
depth,  and  the  continual  overflow  of  water,  is  consider- 
j  ed  as  one  of  the  greatest  cnrtosities  in  Killarney.— -Mr 
Smith  seems  to  think,  that  one  of  the  best  prospects 
this  lid  mi  red  lake  affords,  is  from  a  rising  ground  near 
the  ruined  cathedral  of  Agbadoe. 

The  lak'e  of  Killarney  is  otherwise  called  Lough 
Lane^  or  Loch  Lcan^  from  its  being  surrounded  by  high 
mountains.  Nennius  says,  that  these  lakes  were  en- 
compassed by  four  circles  of  mines ;  the  fimt  of  tin,  the 
second  of  lead,  the  third  of  iron,  and  the  fourth  of 
copper.  In  the  several  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
lakes  are  still  to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  \  but  tin  has  not  been 
discovered.  Silver  and  gold  are  said  by  the  Irish  an-* 
tiquaries  to  have  been  found  in  the  early  ages :  but 
this  is  somewhat  doubtful,  especially  in  any  consider- 
able quantity,  though  some  silver  probably  was  extract- 
ed from  the  lead  ore,  and  small  quantities  of  gold 
might  have  been  obtained  from  the  yellow  copper 
ore  of  Mncruss.  However,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  lakes  were  found  in  the  early  ages,  a^  well  as  at 
present,  pebbles  of  several  colours,  which  taking  & 
beautiful  polish,  the  ancient  Irish  wore  in  their  ears, 
girdles,  and  diffierent  articles  of  their  dress  and  furni- 
ture. 

.  KILL  AS,  a  f^enus  of  stones  belonging  to  the  ar- 
frillaceous  class,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England. 
Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coarsely  granular;  the 
specific  gravity  from  2630  to  2666.  It  contains  60 
parts  of  siliceous  earth,  25  of  argillaceous,  9  of  mag- 
nesia, and  6  of  iron.  The  greenish  kind  contains 
more  iron,  and  gives  a  green  tincture  to  the  nitrous 
acid. 

KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pass  of  Perthshire  in 
Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  im- 
pending over  the  river  Garie,  which  rushes  through 
in  a  deep,  darksome,  and  horrid  channel,  beneath. 
In  the  last  century  this  was  a  pass  of  much  danger 
and  difliculty  \  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremendous 
precipice  threatened  destruction  to  the  least  false  step 
of  the  traveller :  at  present  a  fine  road  formed  by  the 
soldiery  lent  by  government,  and  encouraged  by  an 
additional  6d.  per  day,  gives  an  easy  access  to  the 
remote  Highlands  \  and  the  two  sides  are  joined  by  a 
fine  arch. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pass,  in  its  open  and  un- 
improved state,  was  fought  in  the  year  1 689  the  battle 
of  Killicrankie,  between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  un- 
der Viscoont  Dundee,  and  of  William  HI.  under  Ge- 
neral Mackay.  Dundee's  army  was  very  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Mackay.  When  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  eight  battalions 
ready  for  action.  They  consisted  of  4500  foot,  and 
two  troops  of  horse*  The  Highlanders  under  Dun- 
dee amounted  to  little  more  than  half  that  nomber. 
These  he  ranged  instantly  in  order  of  battle.  Maclean, 
with  his  tribe,  formed  the  right  wing.  The  Macdo- 
nalds  of  Sky,  onder  the  ehieftain^s  eldest  son,  formed 
the  left.  The  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengary, 
the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a  few  Irish  auxiliaries, 
were  in  the  centre.  A  troop  of  horse  was  placed  be- 
hind under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  officers  sent 
by  Jamea  from  Ireland  w6re  distributed  through  all  the 
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line.     This  whole  army  stood  in  sight  of  the  enemy  for  Killicraa 
several  hours  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  which  faced       kiv, 
the  narrow  plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  line.  ^*l^*g 
Dundee  wished  for  the  approach  of  night  j  a  season  ""'■^ 
suited  for  either  victory  or  flight. 

Ac  fiveuof  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  slight 
skirmish  began  between  the  right  wing  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  left  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army 
wishing  to  change  their  ground,  the  firing  was  discon- 
tinued for  three  hours.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time 
flew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  animated  them  to  action. 
At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and 
charged  the  enemy  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  horse. 
The  Highlanders  in  deep  columns  rushed  suddenly 
down  the  hill.  They  kept  their  shot  tilt  they  were 
within  a  pike's  length  of  the  enemy  \  and  having  fired 
their  muskets,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  Mac- 
kay's  left  wing  could  not  for  a  moment  sustain  the 
shock.  They  were  driven  by  the  Macleans  with  great 
slaughter  from  the  field.  The  Macdonalds  on  the  left 
of  the  Highlanders,  were  not  equally  successful.  Colo- 
nel Hastings's  regiment  of  foot  stood  their  ground. 
They  even  forced  the  Macdonalds  to  retreat.  Mac- 
lean, with  a  few  of  his  tribe,  and  Sir  Evan  Cameron 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell  suddenly  on  the  flank  of 
this  gallant  regiment,  and  forced  them  to  give  way. 
The  slaughter  ended  not  with  the  battle.  Two  thou- 
sand fell  in  the  field  and  the  flight.  The  tents,  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  provisions  of  the  enenoy,  and  even 
King  W^illiam's  Dutch  standard,  which  was  carried  by 
MackayV  regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. The  victory  was  now  complete.  But  the 
Highlanders  lost  their  gallant  leader.  Perceiving  the 
unexpected  resistance  of  Colonel  Hastings's  regiment, 
and  the  confusion  of  the  Macdonalds,  Dundee  rodo 
rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  raising  his  arm, 
and  pointing  to  the  Cameroos  to  advance,  he  received 
a  ball  in  his  side.  The  wound  proved  mortal  \  and 
with  Dundee  fell  all  the  hopes  of  King  James  at  that 
time. 

KILLIGREW,  W^iLLiAM,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Killigrew,  knight,  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  gentle- 
man-usher of  the  privy-chamber  to  King  Charles  I.  \ 
and  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the  lat- 
ter married  the  Princess  Catharine  of  Portugal,  he  was 
created  vice-chamberlain;  in  which  station  he  conti- 
nued 22  years,  and  died  in  1693.  He  was  the  author 
of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  aside,  were 
much  applauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particular* 
ly  by  Waller. 

KiLLiGRKW,  Tfiomaty  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  161 1  ;  and  was  much  distini^ished  in  his  time 
for  wit.  He  was  page  of  honour  to  King  Charles  I.  and 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.  with  whom 
be  suffered  many  years  exile  ;  during  which  he  applied 
his  leisure,  hours  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  to  the  com- 
position of  several  plays.  After  the  Restoration  be  con- 
tinued in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had  frequently 
access  to  him  when  he  was  denied  to  the  first  peers  in  the 
realm  J  and  being  a  man  of  great  wit  and  liveliness  of 
parts,  and  having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that 
monarch,  and  being  continually  about  bis  person  du- 
ring his  troubles,  acquired  a  freedom,  and  familiarity 
with  him,  which  even  the  pomp  of  majesty  afterwards 
coald  not  check  in  him  \  be  sometimes,  by  way  of  je«t» 
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K.Hltgfew.  ivhtcb  King  Cluvles  was  ever  fond  of,  if  geBUme^  eveft 
though  himaelf  wai  the  object  of  the  satire,  would  ad- 
venture bold  truths  which  scarcely  any  one  besides 
would  have  dared  even  to  hint  at.  One  story  io  par- 
ticular is  related  of  binOy  which  if  true  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  great  lengths  he  would  sometimes  proceed 
in  his  freedoms  of  this  kind,  which  is  as  follows  :— • 
When  the  king's  unbounded  passion  for  women  had 
given  his  mistress  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  that,  like 
the  effeminate  Persian  monarch,  he  was  much  fitter  to 
have  handled  a 'distaff  than  to  wield  a  sceptre,  and  for 
the  conversation  of  his  toncnbines  utterly  neglected 
the  most  important  affairs  0/ state,  Mr  Killigrew  went 
to  pay  his  majesty  a  visit  in  his  private  apartments, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent  on  a  long  journey. 
The  king,  surprised  at  tlif«  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
immediately  asked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  whither  he  was  going  ?  **  To  hell/'  bluntly  re« 
plied  the  wag.  **  Prithee  (said  the  king),  what  can 
your  errand  be  to  that  place  ?**  To  fetch  back  Oliver 
bromwell  (rejoined  he),'  that  he  may  take  some  care 
of  the  affairs  of  Englandj  for  his  sncoessor  takes  none  at 
ftlL-^Ooe  more  story  is  related  of  him,  which  is  not 
barren  of  humour.  King  Charles's  foodness  for  plea- 
sure, to  which  he  almost  always  made  business  give  way, 
used  frequently  to  delay  affairs  of  consequence,  from  bis 
majesty's  disappointing  the  cooncil  of  his  presence  when 
met  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  which  neglect  gave 
great  disgust  and  offence  to  many  of  those  who  were 
treated  with  this  seeming  disrespect.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  naturally 
impetuous  and  turbulent,  quitted  the  council  chamber 
in  a  violent  passion  j  and  meeting  Mr  Killigrew  pre- 
sently after,  expressed  himself  on  the  occasion  in  very 
disrespectful  terms  of  his  majesty.  Killigrew  begged 
his  grace  to  moderate  his  passion,  and  offered  to  lay 
him  a  wager  of  look  that  he  himself  would  prevail  on 
his  majesty  to  come  to  council  in  half  an  boor.  The 
duke,  surprised  at  the  boldneea.  of  the  assertion,  and 
warmed  by  his  resentment  against  the  king,  accepted 
tiie  wager  ^  on  which  Killigrew  immediately  went  to 
the  king,  and  without  ceremony  told  him  what  had 
happened  j  adding  these  words,  **  I  know  that  your 
majesty  hates  Lauderdale,  though  the  necessity  of  your 
affairs  compels  von  to  carry  an  outward  appeanuiee  of 
civility :  now,  if  yon  choose  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
is  thus  disagmeable  to  you,  yon  need  only  go  this  once 
to  council }  for  I  know  his  covetous  disposition  so  per- 
fectly, that  I  am  well  persuaded,  rather  than  pay  this 
lool.  he  would  hang  himself  out  of  the  way,  and  ne- 
ver plagne  you  more."  The  king  was  so  pleased  with 
the  archness  of  this  observation,  that  he  immediately 
replied,  **  Well  then,  Killigrew,  I  positively  will  go ;" 
and  kept  his  word  aceordingly.— ^Killigrew  died  in 
t692f  and  was  buried  in  Westmineter  abbey. 

Killigrew,  Anme^  '*  a  Grace  for  bemnty,  and  n 
Muse  for  wit,"  as  Mr  Wood  says,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr  Henry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  two  fotegoing, 
and  was  bom  a  little  before  the  Besteration.  8he 
gave  early  indications  of  gentue,  and  became  eminent 
in  the  arts  both  of  poetry  and  painting.  Mm  drew 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  dochess  to  whom  abe  was 
maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  several  other  portraits  and 
history  pieces  }  and  crowned  all  her  other  acoomplish- 
ments  with  onUemtsbed  virtue  and  esempiaiy  piety. 


Mr  Dryden  seems  quite  lavish  in  her  praise,  tloogli  Kiin«»i 
Wood  assures  us  he  Jias  said  no  more    of  her    than        | 
she  was  equal  if  not  superior  to.     This  amiable  young   KtlicNiJ 
woman  died  of  the  smallpox  io   1685  ^  and  the  vear ' 
after  her  poems  were  published  in  a  tiiin  quarto'  va< 
lume. 

KILLILEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coaoty 
of  Down  and  province  of  Ulster,  80  miles  from  Dub- 
lin i  otherwise  written  Kiilylea^h.     It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  barony  of  Duffnn  ;  and  seated  on  an  arm 
of  the  lake  of  Strangford,  from  which  it  is  supplied 
with  a  great  variety  of  fish.     The  family  of  the  Ha- 
milions  created  first  Lords  Claobois,  and  afterwards 
earls  of  Clanbrastil,  hi&d  their  seat  and  residence  here 
in  a  castle  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  atrcec. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  street  is  a  little  safe  bay,  where 
•hips  lie  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  in  the  town  are  some 
good  houses,  a  decent  market^house,  a  horse  barrack, 
and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.     On  an  eminence  a 
small  disUnce  from  the  town  is  a  handsome  church 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    This  place  suffered  much 
in  the  calamitous  year  1641.     It  is  now  thriving,  and 
the  linen  manufacture  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread 
made,  for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.     It  formerly 
returned  two  members  to  parliament.     The  celebrated 
naturalial  and  eminent  physician  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
bom  here  x6th  April  1660,  and  his  father  Alexander 
Sloane  was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scote  which 
King  James  I.  settled  in  the  place.   This  town  was  in- 
corporated by  that  king  at  the  instance  of  the  first  earl 
of  Clanbois. 

KILLOUGH  (otiierwise  Port  St  Arhe),  a  port 
town  of  Ireland,  situated  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
province  of  Ulster,  76  miles  from  Dublin.  It  lies 
north  of  St  John's  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  wberv 
•hips  lie  very  safe.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  j  the 
sea  flowing  all  along  the  backs  of  the  houses,  where 
ships  ride  in  full  view  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
here  a  good  church,  and  a  horse  barrack.  They  have 
good  fishing  in  the  bay  \  but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  consisto  in  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  tbe 
importation  of  such  commodities  as  are  consumed  in 
the  adjacent  country.  A  manuGscture  of  salt  is  also 
carried  on  with  great  advantege.  The  fairs  held  here 
are  five.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  town  is  a  char* 
ter  working  school  for  the  reception  of  20  children, 
which  was  set  on  foot  by  the  late  Mr  Justice  Waid. 
There  is  a  remarkable  well  here  called  St  SconMn's 
wellj  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  extraordinary  light- 
ness  of  it!  water.  It  gushes  out  of  a  high  rocky  bank, 
clow  upon  the  shore,  and  is  observed  never  to  diminish 
its  qoantity  in  the  driest  season.  There  is  also  a  mine- 
rd  spring  near  the  scliool,  the  waters  of  which  the  in- 
habitants affirm  to  be  both  purgative  and  emetic.  At 
a  small  dtstaoce  from  the  town  near  the  sea  is  a  rock  in 
which  there  is  an  oblong  bole,  from  whence  at  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  ef  the  tide  a  stranee  noise  is  heard 
somewhat  resemblmg  the  aennd  of  a  hnnteman*s  horn. 
In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  towards  St  Jehn^s  Point  there  is  a  very  curious 
oave,  which  has  a  winding  passage  two  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  besides  the  entrance,  and 
leading  to  a  circular  cbamlier  three  yards  in  diameter, 
where  there  is  a  fine  limpid  well.  The  cave  io  about 
TJ  yards  long. 
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KUloigk  KiLLOVQR  Harbour  is  tolenbiy  nfe  mai  commodi-  The  parish  ohurch 
HtfbiMv  oQB ;  a  small  degree  of  cantion,  however,  is  necessary  ia 
"  sailing  into  it ;  for  a  rock  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
entranccy  coyered  at  half  flood,  commonly  called  the 
water  rock.  £ither  to  the  east  or  west  of  this  rock  is 
m  aecure  passage,  the  inlet  lying  sooth  by  east  and 
north  by  west.  On  the  west  side  of  the  rock  open  to 
Coney  island  is  a  strong  qoay,  and  a  bason  for  ships, 
where  they  are  defended  from  all  winds,  within  which 
the  harboor  on  both  sides  affords  good  anchorage  for 
Toesels  of  150  tons.  At  the  end  of  the  quay  tlie  chan- 
nel is  400  yards  wide.  The  bay  of  Killoagh  is  form* 
ed  by  Bin-fad  and  the  Long  point  to  the  east,  and  St 
John^s  point  to  the  west,  as  the  inner  harbour  is  by  a 
penlnsala  called  Coney  tsle  from  the  nomber  of  rabbits 
thereon,  and  not  Cane  isle  as  Sir  William  Petty  sup- 
poses. An  impetoous  sea  runs  on  all  this  coast  in  storms 
and  spring  tides. 

KILLYB£GS,  a  borongh  and  fair  town  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Donegal  and  province  of  Ulster,  123  miles  from 
Dublin.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Donegal 
bay  \  but  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade,  though  it  has  a 
harbour  spacious  enough  to  contain  a  large  fleet:  it 
has  a  bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  sea  on  the  south, 
and  is  secured  within  by  the  shelter  of  high  lands  sur- 
rounding it  \  so  that  vessels  may  enter  at  any  time  of 
the  tide,  there  being  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  water. 
The  herring  fishery  is  the  roost  considerable  of  any  car- 
ried OB  here ;  but  the  town  is  likely  to  increase  in  trade 
and  consequence* 

KILMAINHAM,  atown  of  Ireland,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  session  house  and 
handsome  gaol ;  and  here  the  quarter  sessions  are  held 
for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knights  of  the  shire  elec- 
ted for  that  county.  This  place  was  sometimes  the  seat 
of  government  before  Dublin  castle  was  converted  to 
that  purpose  \  and  though  now  much  decayed,  it  gives 
title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An  ancient 
priory  was  founded  here,  and  a  house  for  knights  hos- 
pitalers of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 

KILMALLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
-of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munster,  16  miles  from 
the  city  of  Limerick,  and  107  from  Dublin.^-^This 
town  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  military  history 
of  Ireland.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  a  populons 
plaoe  }  aud  the  remains  of  the  trail  which  entirely  sur- 
rounded the  town,  and  of  several  large  houses,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  Edward  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  it  with 
-many  privileges,  as  did  Queen  Elizabeth  another,  dated 
a4th  April  1584.  In  1598,  it  was  invested  by  the  Irish 
forces,  when  the  earl  of  Ormond  hastened  to  its  relief, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  raise  the  siege :  here  was  also 
some  contest  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  1641  and 
1642.  By  an  inquisition  11  Aug.  29  Eliz.  it  appears 
that  there  had  been  an  abbey  in  Kilmallock  called 
Flascispague ;  on  which  a  stone  house  was  erected.  In 
the  cathedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a  monument 
erected  over  the  Verdon  family,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sented this  town  in  parliament  ia  1613.  This  place 
once  gave  title  of  viscount  to  one  of  the  Sarsfield  fa- 
mily. Sir  James  Wnre  informs  us,  that  an  abbey  of 
Dominicans  or  Black  friars  was  built  here  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  sovereign,  brethren,  and  commonalty. 
From  the  mauy  ruins  here  of  castles  and  ancient  build- 
ings, it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  IriiA  Balbcck, 
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was   formerly  an  abbey  for  re-  '  Kilmid- 


gular  canons  founded  by  St  Mochoallog,  who  died 
between  the  years  639  and  €$6  ^  and  some  writers 
say,  that  the  Dominican  abbey  just  mentioned  wat 
founded  in  1291,  by  Gilbert  the  second  son  of  John  of 
Calleen. 

KILMABNOCK,  a  popnlous  and  flourishing  town 
of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
carpets,  milled  hosiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  residing 
in  this  neighbourhood.  This  title  was  forfeited  by  the 
last  earl,  who,  by  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
was  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  lost  his  life  on  the 
scaffold.  His  son,  however,  who  served  in  the  king's 
army,  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Errol. 
The  population  in  181  z  was  10,148. 

KILMORE,  a  bishop^s  see  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
and  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  in 
former  ages  Clunes^  or  Clunis^  i.  e.  the  '*  sequestered 
place  ;**  and  *  is  situated  near  Lough  Earn.  St  Fedli- 
mid  founded  this  bishopric  in  the  sixth  century  \  it  was 
afterwards  removed  to  an  obscure  village  called  Trt« 
buma  ;  where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when 
Andrew  Macbrady  bishop  of  Triburna  erected  a 
church  on  the  site  of  that  founded  hy  Fedlimid,  to 
whose  memory  it  was  dedicated,  and  denominated 
Kiimore^  or  '*  the  great  church.^'  At  present  there 
is  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  canons,  belonging 
to  this  see ;  the  small  parish  church  contiguous  to 
the  episcopal  house  serving  the  purpose  of  a  cathe- 
dral. 

KILN,  a  stove  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles.  A  fabric  formed  foradmitting  beat,  in  order 
to  dry  or  burn  materials  placed  in  it  to  undergo  such 
operatiooM. 

KIL WORTH,  a  town  of  IreRind,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Monster,  108  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good 
church,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  called 
Ktlworth  mof/n/at/ij,. through  which  a  good  turnpike 
road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Coik  :  below  the  town 
runs  the  river  Funcheon,  which  is  vrell  stored  with  sal- 
mon and  trout,  and  discharges  itself  a  mile  south  of  this 
into  the  Blackwater.  Near  Kilworth  is  a  good  glebe 
and  vicarage  house.  At  this  place  is  Moorpark,  the 
superb  seat  of  Lord  Mountcashel ;  and  adjoining  to  his 
lordship^s  improvements  stands  the  castte  of  Clough- 
leagh,  boldly  situated  on  the  river  Funcheoo^ .which  has 
stood  several  sieges. 

KIMBOLTON,  a  town  of  Huntingdon/shire,  seated 
in  a  bottom}  and  noted  for  the  castle .'of  Kimbolton, 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Manchester.  W.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  18. 

KIMCHI,  David,  a  Jewish  rabbi,: famous,  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Old  Testament,  lived  at  the  close 
of  the  1 2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  son  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Ktmcfai, 
and  brother  of  Babbi  Moses  Kimchi,  both  men  of  emi- 
nent learning  among  the  Jews :  but  he  exceeded  •  tfaeni 
both,  being  the  best  Hebrew  grammarian  the  Jews  ever 
had.  He  wrote  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  that 
language  ^  out  of  the  former  of  which  Buxtorf  made  his 
Theiourue  Lingua  Hebrea^  and  his.  Lexicon  Lingua 
Hebreee  out  of  the  latter.  His  writings  have  been  held 
ia  saeh  estimatioii  among  the  Jews,  that  no  one  can 
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Kimchl   arrure  at  any  repoUtion  la  letters  mod  theelogj  without 
II        studjiDg  tbem. 

Kiiicar.  KINCARDINE,  a  town  ia  Perthshire,  sitaaUd  up- 
dme*hire.  ^^  ^^^  banks  of  the  Forth,  four  miles  east  from  Alloa, 
and  22  south  from  Perlb.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
and  the  streets  regular,  with  a  dry  and  healthy  situa- 
tion. The  harbour  is  commodious,  with  an  excellent 
roadstead  opposite  to  the  town,  where  xoo  vessels  of 
all  dimensions  may  ride  in  perfect  safety.  Shipbuild- 
ing is  extensively  carried  on  at  thb  place,  and  nine  or 
ten  have  sometimes  been  upon  the  stocks  at  once,  some 
of  them  200  and  300  tons  burden.  In  1792  there  were 
75  vessels  belonging  to  the  town,  furnishing  employ- 
ment  for  300  sailors.  These  import  wood,  iron,  flax,  &c. 
from  the  Baltic,  barley  from  England  and  other  plaees  $ 
and  export  coaU  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  con- 
tained 2419  inhabitants  in  x8ii. 

KINCABDINESHIBE,  or  Mxarnmhxre,  a 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Aber- 
deenshire, on  the  east  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on 
the  south* west  by  Angus  oc  Forfarshire.  In  form  it 
resembles  a  harp,  having  the  lower  point  towards  the 
south.  Its  length  along  the  coast  is  about  30  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth  about  20.  Various  opinions  have 
been  held  concerning  the  derivation  of  the  word  Meamsf 
hot  the  other  name  is  taken  from  its  ancient  capital, 
Kincordme^  now  an  inconsiderable  village.  The'  tract 
fif  country  through  which  the  Dee  passes,  and  the  plain 
along  the  sea  coast,  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce 
much  com  and  flax.  The  fields  are  in  many  places 
skreened  by  woods  ;  and  the  heaths  afford  sheep  walks 
and  much  good  pasture  for  cattle.  But  the  most  ex- 
tensive tract  under  cultivation,  is  what  is  called  the 
how  or  hoUaw  of  the  Meams.  This  tract  forms  part 
of  Strathmore,  or  the  great  valo  which  runs  from  Stone- 
haven in  the  north-ekst  to  Argvleshire  in  the  sooth-west, 
nearly  across  the  kingdom.  Near  Stonehaven,  to  the 
sooth,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunnotar  castle,  the  ancient  seat 
oft  he  earl  marischal  of  Scotland,  situated  on  a  hitch 
perpendicular  rock,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea.  In 
this  neighbourhood  is  a  precipitous  cliff  overhanging 
the  sea,  called /bw/f  ilinr^A ;  noted  as  the  resort  of 
kittiwakes,  the  young  of  which  are  much  sought  af- 
ter in  the  hatching  season,  being  esteemed  a  great 
delioacy.-^At  a  little  distance  from  Stonehaven,  up 
the  river,  stands  Urie,  the  birth-place  of  Barclay  the 
famous  apologist  for  the  Quakers.  The  Quakers  have 
ben  a  bnrying-groond  \  and  in  the  vicinity  are  seen 
the  traces  of  a  Roman  station.  There  are  other  fine 
mansion  bonses  in  this  county,  as  Bumf  the  seat  of  the 
late  Lord  Adam  Gordon }  Arlmthnotf  the  seat  of  Vis- 
count Arbnthnot  \  Cr^gie^  Benhoim  Castle^  &c.— >The 
village  of  Fordun,  a  little  south  from  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  supposed  to  he  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Scotichronicon.  In  the  church- 
yard of  Fordun  is  shewn  what  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of 
St  Palladins,  a  small  plain  building,  which  from  its  ap- 
pearance is  comparatively  of  a  modem  date.  Near  the 
village,  and  along  the  river  Bervie,  the  country  is  flat 
aid  well  cultivated.  The  small  town  of  Imverbervis 
was  made  a  royal  borough  by  David  Bmoe,  who  land- 
ed with  his  queen  at  Craig  David  near  this  after  his 
)pngi«twat  into. France.  Near  the  village  oi Fetter* 
cairn  are  still  seen  some  vestiges  of  a  castle  said  to  have 
been  the  Rsidenoe  of  Finella,  davghter  of  a  noblemn^ 


of  lanie  posaessions  in  this  connty,  or,  as  Major  calls  kiscv. 
her,  Countess  ofAngue^  who  was  accessory  to  the  iBur-  ilia«ikir 
der  of  Kenneth  II.  About  two  miles  from  this  place,  | 
on  the  road  side,  is  a  cairn  of  a  stupendous  size  and  ^^i- 
uncommon  form,  which  probably  might  give  name  to 
the  parish.  About  six  miles  west  from  Bervie,  is  situ- 
ated Laurencekirkf  which,  formerly  an  insignificant 
village,  by  the  judicious  and  liberal  exeKions  of  liord 
Gardenstone,  has  become  a  handsome  little  town,  with 
a  right  to  elect  magistrates,  and  to  hold  an  annual 
fair  and  a  weekly  market.  He  established  here  ma- 
nufactures of  lawn,  cambric,  linen,  and  varions  other 
articles.  He  has  also  freely  reoonnced  all  the  oppres* 
sive  services  due  by  his  tenants  y  services  which  have 
belb.  so  long  and  so  justly  complained  of  as  a  check  to 
agritultore  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  .-^The  nnih- 
west  part  of  the  shire,  being  mountainous,  is  more  ena« 
ployed  in  pasture  than  in  cultivation.  The  principal 
moontains  are  Montbattock,  and  Cloch>napbean :  the 
former  is  the  highest  in  the  county  ;  the  latter  is  remark- 
able, as  the  nkme  imports,  for  a  huge  detached  rock 
near  its  summit.  The  population  of  this  county,  ac- 
cording to  its  parishes,  is  the  following. 


Population  Popslatlea  ia 
in  17^5.      i7pe— 179s* 


Parishes* 

I  Arbnthnot 

Banchory  Devenich 

Banchory  Tcman 

Benhoim 
5  Bervie 

Conveth 

Dunnotar 

Dnrris 

Fettercaim 
10  Fetteresioe 

Fordun 

Garvock 

Glenbervie 

Kinneff 
15  Maryculter 

MwyWrk 

Nigg 

St  Cyrus 
19  Strachan 


Population  in  x8il. 
See  Kincardineshire,  Supplement^ 

KINDRED,  in  Law^  persons  related  to  one  aoo^ 
ther,  whereof  the  law  reckons  three  degrees  or  lines, 
via.  the  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral  line. 
See  CoNSAMGUiNiTT  and  Descent. 

On  their  being  no  kindred  in  the  descending  liae, 
the  inheritance  passes  in  the  collateral  one. 

KING,  a  monarch  or  potentate  who  rules  singly  and 
sovereignly  over  a  people.^Camden  derives  the  word 
from  the  Saxon  eynsng^  which  signifies  the  same  i  and 
that  from  coii,  **  power,**  orken^  ^  knowledge,**  where* 
with  every  monarch  is  supposed  to  be  invested.  The 
Latin  rrsr,  the  Scythian  fvi >,  the  Punic  resck^  the  Spa- 
nbh  re^f'  and  French  ray,  come  all,  according  to  Pos« 
lei,  from  the  Hebrew  wn^  rosch^  '*  chief,  head.'* 

Kings  weiei  not  known  among  the  Isiaelitea  till 

the 
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tbe  reign  of  Saol.  Before  bim  they  were  governed 
%i  first  by  elders  as  in  Egypt ;  then  by  princes  of  God^s 
appointment,  as  Moses  and  Joshua^  then  by  judges 
till  the  time  of  Samuel  j  and  last  of  all  by  kings.  See 
Judges* 

Most  of  the  Grecian  states  were  governed  at  first  by 
kings,  who  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  decide  differ- 
ences and  execute  a  power  which  was  limited  by  laws. 
They  commanded  armies,  presided  over  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  &c.  This  royalty  was  generally  hereditary ; 
but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious  to 
the  people,  or  if  the  oratle  had  so  commanded,  he  was 
cnt  off  from  the  right  of  succession  ^  yet  the  kings 
were  supposed  to  bold  their  sovereignty  by  the  ap« 
pointment  of  Jupiter.  The  ensign  of  majesty  was  the 
sceptre,  which  was  made  of  wood  adorned  with  studs 
of  gold,   and   ornamented  at  the  top  with   some  fi-    .sore  disputed,  being  alleged  to  eiist  fu'incipiilly  in  theo- 


3.  His  councils.    4.  His  duties.     5.  His  prerogative. 
6.  His  revenue. 

I.  His  title.  For  this,  see  Hskeditabt  B^ht^  and 
Succession. 

II.  His  royal  family.    See  Royal  Famify» 

III.  His  conncils.    See  Council. 

IV.  His  duties.  By  our  constitution,  there  are  cer- 
tain duties  incumbent  on  the  king ;  in  consideration  of 
which,  bis  dignity  and  prerogative  are  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  land :  it  being  a  maxim  in  the  law,  that 
protection  and  subjection  are  reciprocal.  And  these  re- 
eiprocal  duties  are  what  Sir  William  Blackstone  appre- 
hends were  meant  by  the  convention  in  |688,  when 
they  declared  that  King  James  had  broken  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people.  But,  however,  as 
the  terms  of  that  original  contract  were  in  some  mea- 
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gure  J  commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  as  being  the  bird  of 
Jove. 

Home  also  was  governed  at  first  by  kings,  who  were 
elected  by  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
sehate  and  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power 
extended  to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  army,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  monarchical  form  of 
government  subsisted  244  years  in  Rome,  under  seven 
kings,  the  last  of  whom  was  Tarquinius  Superbos.  See 
Rome. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Persia  had  anciently 
the  appellation  of  the  great  king  ;  the  king  of  France 
now  has  that  of  the  most  Christian  king  ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  has  that  of  CatMic  king.  The  king  of  the 
Romans  is  a  prince  chosen  by  the  emperor,  as  a  coad« 
jutor  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  Christianissim^s 
conferred  on  them  ;  and  that  of  defender  of  the  faith 
was  added  by  Pope  Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  used  by 
them  some  time  before.  The  title  of  grace  was  first 
given  to  our  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
that  of  majesty  first  to  Henry  VIII.  before  which  time 
our  kings  were  called  grace^  highness^  &c.— In  all  pub- 
lic instruments  and  letters,  the  king  styles  himself  itof, 
**  we  }*'  though  till  the  time  of  King  John  he  spoke  in 
the  singolar  number. 

The  definition  of  king  above  given,  is  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  will  not  there- 
fore strictly  apply  to  the  sovereign  of  Britain ;  and  still 
less  of  late  to  that  of  France,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
absolute,  now  the  most  degraded,  of  princes,  without 
power  and  without  consequence.  In  Britain,  a  happy 
mean  prevails.  The  power  of  the  king  is  indeed  sub- 
ject to  great  limitations :  but  they  are  the  limitations  of 
wisdom,  and  the  sources  of  dignity ;  being  so  far  from 
diminishing  his  bonoor,  that  they  add  a  glory  to  his 
crown :  For  while  other  kings  are  absolute  monarcbs 
over  innumerable  multitudes  of  slaves,  the  king  of  Bri- 
tain has  the  distinguished  glory  of  governing  a  free 
people,  the  least  of  whom  is  protected  by  the  laws :  he 
has  great  prerogatives,  and  a  boundless  power  in  doing 
good }  and  is  at  the  same  time  only  restrained  from  act- 
ing inconsistently  with  his  own  happiness,  and  that  of 
bis  people. 

To  understand  the  royal  rights  and  authority  in  Bri- 
tain, we  must  consider  the  king  under  six  distinct  views. 
I.  With  regard  to  bis  title,     a.  His  royal  faiailj. 


ry,  and  to  be  only  dedocible  by  reason  and  the  rules  of 
natural  law,  in  which  deduction  different  understand- 
ings might  very  considerably  differ  \  it  was,  after  the 
Revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare  these  duties  ex- 
pressly, and  to  reduce  that  contract  to  a  plain  certain- 
ty, bo  that,  whatever  doubts  might  be  formerly  raised 
by  weak  and  scrnpulous  minds  about  the  existence  of 
such  an  original  contract,  they  most  now  entirely  cease  ; 
especially  with  regard  to  every  prince  who  hath  reign- 
ed since  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  hia 
people  according  to  law.  Nee  regibus  injimta  aut  libera 
potestaSf  was  the  constitution  of  our  German  ancestors 
on  the  continent.  And  this  is  not  only  consonant  to 
the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reason,  and  of 
society ;  but  has  always  been  esteemed  an  express  part 
of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  when  prerogative 
was  at  the  highest.  **  The  king  (saith  Bracton,  who 
wrote  under  Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be  subject  to 
man  ;  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law :  for  the  law  maketh 
the  king.  Let  the  king  therefore  render  to  the  law, 
what  the  law  has  invested  in  him  with  regard  to  others  ^ 
dominion,  and  power :  for  he  is  not  truly  king,  where 
will  and  pleasure  roles,  and  not  the  law.'^  And  again : 
**  The  king  hath  a  superior,  namely  God  f  and  also  tho 
law,  by  which  be  was  made  a  king.**  Thus  Bracton  j 
and  Fortescue  also,  having  first  well  distinguished  be- 
tween a  monarchy  absolutely  and  despotically  ^gal, 
which  Is  introduced  by  conquest  and  violence,  and  a 
political  or  civil  monarchy,  which  arises  from  mutual 
consent  (of  which  last  species  he  asserts  the  government 
of  England  to  be),  immediately  lays  it  down  as  a  prin- 
eiple,  that  *'  the  king  of  England  must  rule  his  people 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  thereof^  insomuch 
that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  at  his  coronation  to  the  ob- 
servance and  keeping  of  his  own  laws.*'  But  to  ob- 
viate all  doubts  and  difficulties  concerning  this  matter, 
it  is  expressly  declared  by  statute  la  and  13  W.  III. 
c  2.  **  that  the  laws  of  England  are  the  birthright  of 
the  people  thereof  ^  and  all  tb^  kings  and  qoeens  who 
shall  ascend  the  throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  administer 
the  government  of  the  same  according  to  the  said  laws, 
and  all  their  officers  and  ministers  ought  to  serve  them 
respectively  according  to  the  same :  and  therefore  alt 
the  other  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  for  securing 
the  established  religion,  Snd  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  thereof,  and  all  other  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  same  now  in  force,  are  by  his  majesty,  by  and  with 
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Kin>  tbe  advice  and  coosent  of  the  lords  spiritnal  and  tempo- 
V  '*  ral,  and  commons^  and  bj  authority  of  the  same,  rati« 
lied  and  confirmed  accordinglj.**' 

And  as  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people,  these,  it  is  apprehended,  are  now 
couched  in  the  coronation  oath,  ivbich  by  the  statute 
I  W.  and  M.  Stat,  u  c.  6.  is  to  be  administered  to 
every  king  and  qaeen  who  shall  succeed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  these  realms,  by  one  of  the  archbishops  or 
bishops  of  the  realm,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people ; 
wbn  on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  tbe  crov^n.  This  coronation  oath  is  concei- 
ved in  the  following  terms : 

**  2!4^  archbishop  or  bishop  shall  say^  Will  you  so- 
lemnly promise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  of  Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  a- 
greed,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?— - 
Thtt  king  or  queen  shall  say^  I  solemnly  promise  so  to 
do. 

"  Archbishop  or  bishop.  "Will  yon  to  your  power 
cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  judgments  f'-^King  or  queen.     I  will. 

**  Archbishop  or  bishop.  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  maintain  tbe  laws  of  God,  tbe  true  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel,  and  the- Protestant  reformed  religion 
established  by  tbe  law  P  And  will  you  preserve  unto 
tJie  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  church- 
es committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or 
any  of  them  ?  King  or  queen.  All  this  I  promise  to 
do. 

"  After  this  the  king  or  queen^  laying  his  or  her 
hand  upon  the  holy  gospel^  shall  say^  The  things  which 
I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will  perform  and  keep : 
so  help  me  God.     And  then  shall  kiss  the  book."*^ 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now 
prescribed  by  our  law ;  the  principal  articles  of  which 
appear  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Jnsti* 
ces,  and  even  as  the  time  of  Bracton :  but  tbe  wording 
of  it  was  changed  at  the  Revolution,  because  (as  the 
statute  alleges)  the  oath  itself  bad  been  framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  expressions,  with  relation  to  an- 
cient laws  and  constitutions  at  this  time  unknown. 
However,  in  what  form  soever  it  be  conceived,  this  is 
most  indisputably  a  fundamental  and  original  express 
contract ;  though,  doubtless,  the  duty  of  protection  is 
impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  tbe  sovereign  before 
coronation  as  after  :  in  tbe  same  manner  as  allegiance 
to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the  subject  immediate- 
ly on  the  descent  of  tbe  crown,  before  be  has  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  whether  he  ever  takes  it  at  all. 
This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  subject  will  be  considered 
in  its  proper  place.  At  present  we  are  only  to  observe, 
that  in  the  king^s  part  of  this  original  contract  are  ex- 
pressed all  the  duties  which  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his 
people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to  law;  te  execute 
judgment  in  mercy ;  and  to  maintain  the  established 
religion.     And  with  respect  to  the  latter  of  these  three 
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gion,  and  Presbyterian  church-government  in  Scotland; 
.the  latter,  that  at  his  coronation  he  shall  take  nnd 
subscribe  a  similar  oath,  to  preserve  tbe  settlement  of 
the  charcb  of  England,  within  England,  Ireiandy 
Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing. 

V.  His  prerogative.    See  PkEROOATivx. 

VI.  His  revenue.    See  Bxyenuz. 
Having  in  the  preceding  articles  chalked  out  all  the 

principal  outlines  of  this  vast  title  of  the  law,  the  su- 
preme executive  magistrate,  or  the  king's  majesty,  con- 
sidered in  his  several  capacities  and  points  of  view  ;  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  short  comparative  review 
tt  the  power  of  the  executive  magistrate,  or  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  as  it  stood  in  former  days,  and  as  it 
stands  at  present.  And  we  cannot  hot  observe,  that 
roost  of  the  laws  for  ascertaining,  limiting,  and  re- 
straining this  prerogative,  have  been  made  within  the 
compass  of  little  more  than  a  centnry  past }  from  the 
petition  of  right  in  3  Car.  L  to  the  present  time.  So 
that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to  all  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  and  diminished  since  the  reign  of 
ing  James  I.  particularly  by  tbe  abolition  of  the  star- 


chamber  and  high-commission  courts  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  by  the  disclaiming  of  martial  law,  and 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  subject,  by  the  same 
prince  :  by  tbe  disuse  of  forest  laws  for  a  century  past : 
and  by  the  many  excellent  provisions  enacted  under 
Charles  II. }  especially  the  abolition  of  military  tenures, 
purveyance,  and  pre-emption  i  the  habeas  corpus  act^ 
and  the  act  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  parliament* 
for  above  th^ee  years ;  and  since  the  Revcdution,  by 
the  strong  and  emphatical  words  in  which  our  liberties 
are  asserted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  act  of  settlement  j 
by  tbe  act  for  triennial,  since  turned  into  septennial 
elections ;  by  the  exclusion  of  certain  officers  from  the 
hoose  of  commons ;  by  rendering  the  seats  of  the  judges 
permanent,  and  their  salaries  independent  ^  and  by  re- 
straining the  king's  pardon  from  obstructing  parliamenr 
tary  impeachments.  Besides  all  this,  if  we  consider 
how  the  crown  is  impoverished  and  stripped  of  all  its 
ancient  revenues,  so  that  it  greatly  depends  on  the  libe* 
rality  of  parliament  for  its  necessary  support  and  main- 
tenance, we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think  that  the  ba- 
lanee  is  inclined  pretty  strongly  to  the  popular  scale, 
and  that  the  executive  magistrate  has  neither  indepen- 
dence nor  power  enough  left,  to  form  that  check  upon 
the  lords  and  commons  which  the  founders  of  oor  con^ 
stitution  intended. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  Is  to  be  considered,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  first  parliament  after  his  accession, 
has  by  long  usage  a  truly  royal  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary revenue  settled  upon  him  for  his  life  ^  and  has  ne- 
ver any  occasion  to  apply  to  parliament  for  supplies, 
but  upon  some  public  necessity  of  tbe  whole  realm. 
This  restores  to  him  that  constitutional  independence, 
which  at  his  first  accession  seenui,  it  must  be  owned,  to 
be  wanting.  And  then  with  regard  to  power,  we 
may  find  perhaps  that  the  bands  of  government  are 


branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  act  of  at  least  sufficiently  strengthened ;  and  that  a  British 

union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding  statutes  are  recited  monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  overborne  by 

and  confirmed ;  tbe  one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  either  the  nobility  or  the  people.    The  instruments  of. 

the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England  :  which  enact }  power  are  not  perhaps  so  open  and  avowed  as  tb^y  for- 

the  former,  that  evory  king  at  his  accession  shall  take  merly  were,  and  therefore  are  the  less  liable  to  jealous 

and  subscribe  an  oath,  to  preserve  the  Protestnut  reU-  and  iQvidiou^i  reflections  y  but  they  are  not  the  weakgr 
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upon  that  accoant.  In  sLort,  our  national  ithi  and 
taxes  (besides  the  inconyenieoces  before  mentioned) 
have  also  in  their  natural  consequences  thrown  such  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  executive  scale  of  govern- 
menty  as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our  pa« 
triot  ancestors }  who  gloriously  struggled  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  then  formidable  parts  of  the  prerogatiYe, 
and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  foresight  established 
this  system  in  their  stead.  The  entire  collection  and 
management  of  so  vast  a  revenue,  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rise  to  such  a  number 
of  new  officers,  created  by  and  removable  at  the  royal 
pleasure,  that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment to  every  comer  of  the  nation*  Witness  the 
commissioners  and  the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the 
customs,  in  every.port  of  the  kingdom  ^  <he  commission- 
ers of  excise,  and  their  numerous  subalterns,  in  every 
inland  district;  the  postmasters  and  their  servants 
planted  in  every  town  and  upon  every  public  road  y 
the  commissioners  of  the  stamps,  and  their  distributors, 
which  are  fully  as  scattered  and  fully  as  numerous  j  the 
officers  of  the  salt  duty,  which,  though  a  species  of  ex- 
cise, and  conducted  in  the  same  manner,  are  yet  made 
a  distinct  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers  of  that  re- 
venue )  the  surveyors  of  houses  and  windows ;  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  land  tax ;  the  managers  of  lotteries  j  and 
the  commissioners  of  hackney  coaches ;  all  which  are 
either  mediately  or  immediately  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  removable  at  pleasure  without  any  reason 
assigned:  these,  it  requires  bnt  little  penetration  to 
see,  must  give  that  power  on  which  they  depend  for 
subsistence,  an  influence  most  amaxingly  extensive*  To 
this  may  be  added  the  frequent  opportunities  of  confer- 
ring particular  obligations,  by  prefei-ence  in  loans,  sub- 
scriptions, tickets,  remittances,  and  other  money  trans- 
actions, which  will  greatly  increase  this  influence ;  and 
that  over  those  persons  whose  attachment  on  account  of 
their  wealth,  is  frequently  the  most  desirable.  All  this 
is  the  natural,  though  perhaps  the  unforeseen^  conse- 
quence of  erecting  our  funds  of  credit,  and,  to  support 
them,  establishing  our  perpetual  taxes ;  the  whole  of 
which  is  entirely  new  since  the  Restoration  in  1660; 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  since  the  Revolution  in 
1688.  And  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
officers  in  our  numerous  army,  and  the  places  which  the 
army  has  created.  All  which  put  together  give  the 
executive  power  so  persuasive  an  energy  with  respect  to 
the  persons  themselves,  and  so  prevailing  an  interest 
with  their  friends  and  families,  as  will  amply  make 
amends  for  the  loss  of  external  prerogative. 

But  though  this  profusion  of  offices  should  have  no 
efiect  on  individuals,  there  is  still  another  newly  ac- 
quired branch  of  power ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influ- 
ence only,  but  the  force  of  a  disciplined  army  j  paid 
indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  immediately  by 
the  crown  ;  raised  by  the  crown,  officered  by  the  crown, 
commanded  by  the  crown.  They  are  kept  on  foot, 
it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  by  the 
power  of  parliament :  but  during  that  year  they  most, 
by  the  nature  of  our  constitntion,  if  raised  at  ail,  be  at 
the  absolute  disposal  of  the  crown.  And  there  need 
but  few  words  to  demonstrate  how  great  a  trust  is  there- 
by reposed  in  the  prince  by  his  people  :  A  trust  that  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  a  thousand  little  troublesome 
||rjsrogativ$s. 
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Add  to  all  thif|  that  besides  the  civil  list,  the  im« 
mense  revenoe  of  almost  seven  millions  sterling,  which 
is  annually  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  poblic,  or 
carried  to  the  sinking  fund,  is  first  deposited  in  the 
royal  exchequer,  and  thence  issued  out  to  the  respec- 
tive oflloes  of  payment.  This  revenne  the  people  can 
never  refuse  to  raise,  because  it  is  made  perpetual  by 
act  of  parliament }  which  also,  when  well  considered, 
will  appear  to  be  a  trust  of  great  delicacy  and  high 
importance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  clear,  that  what- 
ever may  have  become  of  the  nomutalf  the  real  power 
of  the  erown  has  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any 
transactions  in  the  last  century*  Much  is  indeed  given 
np ;  but  much  is  also  acquired*  The  stern  commands 
of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  in- 
fluence; the  slavish  and  exploded  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  has  given  way  to  a  military  establishment  by 
law ;  and  to  the  disuse  of  parliaments  has  sncceedtd  a 
parliamentary  trust  of  an  immense  perpetual  revenue. 
When,  indeed,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  sinking 
fund»  our  national  debts  shall  be  lessened ;  when  the 
posture  of  foreign  affiiirs,  and  the  universal-  introduc- 
tion of  a  well  planned  and  national  militia,  will  suffer 
our  formidable  army  to  be  thinned  and  regulated  ;  and 
when  (in  consequence  of  all)  our  taxes  shall  be  gra- 
dually reduced }  this  adventitious  power  of  the  crown 
will  slowly  aid  imperceptibly  diminish,  as  it  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  rose.  Bnt  till  that  shall  happen,  it  will 
be  our  especial  duty,  as  good  subjects  and  good  Eng- 
lishmen, to  reverence  the  crown,  and  yet  guard  against 
corrupt  and  servile  influencea  from  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  its  anthority  v  to  be  loyal  yet  free ;  obe- 
dient, and  yet  independent )  and,  above  every  thing, 
to  hope  that  wc  may  long,  very  long,  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a  sovereign,  who,  in  all  those  public  acts 
that  have  personally  proceeded  from  himself,  hath  ma- 
nifested the  highest  veneration  for  the  free  constitution 
of  Britain,  hath  already  in  more  than  one  instance 
remarkably  strengthened  its  outworks  >  and  will  there- 
fore never  harbour  a  thought  or  adopt  a  persuasion, 
in  any  the  remotest  degree  detrimental  to  public  li- 
berty* 

Kiifa  at  ArmSf  or  ofArtns^  is  an  officer  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  anciently,  of  great  authority,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  direct  the  heralds,  preside  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury* 

In  England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  gar^ 
ter,  clarencieux,  and  norroy. 

Garter^  principal  King  ofArmSf  was  instituted  by 
Henry  V.  His  business  is  to  attend  the  knights- of  the 
Garter  at  their  assemblies,  to  marshal  the  solemnities  at 
the  funerals  of  the  hiffhest  nobility,  and  to  carry  the 
garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  the  sea  j  on  which 
occasion  he  used  to  be  joined  in  commission  with  some 
principal  peer  of  the  kingdom.    See  Ga&ter* 

Clarencieux  King  ai  Arms^  is  so  called  from  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  first  belonged.  His 
oflSce  is  to  marshal  and  dispose  the  funerals  of  all  the 
inferior  nobility,  aa  baronets,  knights,  esquires,  and 
gentlemen,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trent.     See  Ccjk- 

R£NCI£UX* 

Norroy  King  at  Arms^  is  to  do  the  same  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Trent. 

These  two  last  are  also  called  provincial  heralds^  io 

regard 
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regard  thej  divide  the  kingdom  between  tbem  into 
'  provinces.  By  charter,  they  have  power  to  visit  noble- 
men's families,  to  set  down  their  pedigrees,  distingaish 
their  arms,  appoint  persons  their  arms,  and  with  Garter 
to  direct  the  other  heralds. 

Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created  and  so- 
lemnly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  tbenoselves  j 
but  in  later  times  the  earl  marshal  has  a  special  com- 
ipission  at  every  creation  to  personate  the  king. 

Lyon  Kino  at  Arms^  for  Scotland,  is  the  second 
king  at  arms  for  Great  Britain  ;  be  is  invested  and 
Crowned  with  great  solemnity.  To  him  belong  the 
publishing  king's  proclamations,  marshalling  funerals, 
reversing  arms,  &c.     See  Ltok. 

King,  Dr  John^  a  learned  English  bishop  in  the 
jt7th  centnry,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and 
at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. In  1605  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ  churcbf 
was  for  several  years  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  10 
161 1  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  Be- 
sides his  Lectures  upon  Jonah^  delivered  at  York,  he 
published  several  sermons.  King  James  I.  used  to  style 
him  the  king  of  preachers;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke 
^ften  declared,  that  he  was  the  best  speaker  in  the  Star* 
chamber  in  his  time.  He  was  so  constant  in  preaching 
after  he  was  a  bishop,  that,  unless  he  was  prevented  by 
want  of  health,  he  omitted  no  Sunday  in  visiting  some 
pulpit  in  or  near  London.  Soon  after  his  death,  it  was 
reported,  that  he  died  a  member  of  the  Romish  church. 
.But  the  falsity  of  t|iis  story  was  sufficiently  exposed  by 
bis  son  Dr  Henry  King,  who  was  bishop  of  Chichester, 
in  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  cross  soon  after}  by  Bishop 
Godwin  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Comrnentorws  de  pngsu- 
itbus  Angiue^  printed  in  1622;  and  by  ^fr  John  GeCi 
in  bis  book,  entitled.  The  Foot  out  if  the  Snare. 

King,  Dr  William^  a  facetious  English  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  i8tb  century,  was  allied  to  the 
ooble  families  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester.  He  was 
elected  a  student  of  Christ  church  from  Westminster 
school  in  1 68 1,  aged  x8.  He  afterward  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil 
law,  soon  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  civi- 
lian, and  was  in  great  practice.  He  attended  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  lord  lientenant  of  Ireland,  into  that 
kingdom,  where  he  was  appointed  judge  advocate,  sole 
commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records,  vicar 
general  to  the  lord  primate  of  Ireland  \  was  countenan- 
ced by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  might  have 
made  a  fortune.  But  so  far  was  he  from  heaping  up 
riches,  that  he  returned  to  England  with  no  other  trea- 
sure than  a  few  merry  poems  and  humorous  essays,  and 
returned  to  his  student's  place  at  Christ  church.  He 
died  on  Christmas  day  in  X712,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  abbey.  His  writings  are 
pretty  numerous.  The  principal  are,  x.  Animadver- 
sions on  a  pretended  Account  of  Denmark,  wrote  by 
Mr  Molesworth,  afterwards  Lord  Molesworth.  The 
writing  of  these  procured  Dr  King  the  place  of  secre- 
tary to  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark.  2.  Dialogues  of 
the  dead.  3.  The  art  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Ovid 
2)f  arte  amandi.  4.  A  volume  of  poeme.  5.  Useful 
transactions.  6.  An  historical  account  of  the  heathen 
gods  and  heroes.     7.  Several  translations. 

King,  Dr  WilUam^  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the 
x8th  centuryi  iras  descended  from  an  ancient  famil;  io 
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the  north  of  Scotland,  but  bom  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  1674  ha  taok 
priests  orders,  and  in  1679  was  promoted  by  his  pa- 
tron, Dr  Parker,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  ebiin- 
cellorship  of  St  Patrick.  In  1687  Peter  Manby,  dean 
of  Londonderry,  having  published  at  London,  in  4to, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Considerations  which  obliged  Peter 
Manby  dean  of  Londonderry  to  embrace  the  Catbolic 
Religion,  our  author  immediately  wrote  an  answer*  Mr 
Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  assisted  by  the 
most  learned  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  pob- 
lislied  a  reply  under  this  title,  A  reformed  Catecbtaoi,  in 
two  Dialogues,  concerning  the  English  Refonnation, 
&c.  in  reply  to  Mr  King's  Answer,  &c.  Our  author 
soon  rejoined,  in  a  Vindication  of  the  Answer.  Mr 
Manby  dropped  the  controversy ;  but  dispersed  a  loose 
sheet  of  paper,  artfully  written,  with  this  title,  A  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  showing  the  Vanity  of  this  Opinion,  that 
every  Man's  Sense  and  Reason  are  to  guide  him  in  Mat- 
ters of  Faith.  This  Dr  King  refuted  in  a  Viudication 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Reformation  against  the 
Attempts  of  a  Letter,  &c.  In  1689  ^^  ^^  twice  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  by  order  of  King  James  IL  and  the 


tame  vear  commenced  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1690,  ap- 
on  King  James's  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at 
the  Boyae,  he  was  advanced  to  the  tee  of  Derry.  In 
1692  he  published  at  London,  in  4to,  The  State  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James's  Go- 
vernment, &C. :  **  A  history  (says  Bishop  Burnet),  as 
truly  as  it  is  finely  written."  He  bad  by  him  at  his  death 
attested  vouchers  of  every  particular  fact  alleged  in  this 
book,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  his  relations. 
However,  it  was  soon  attacked  by  Mr  Charles  Lesly. 
In  1693  our  author  finding  the  great  number  of  Prote- 
stant dissenters,  in  his  diocese  of  Derry,  increased  by 
a  vast  addition  of  colonists  from  Scotland,  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  conformity  to  the  established  charch, 

Soblished  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Inventions  of 
fen  in  the  Worship  of  God.  Mr  Joseph  Boyse,  a 
dissenting  minister,  wrote  an  answer.  The  bishop  an- 
swered Mr  Boyse.  The  latter  replied.  The  bishop  re- 
joined. In  X702  he  published  at  Dublin,  in  4to,  his  ce- 
lebrated treatise  De  Origine  iiali.  Mr  Edmund  Law, 
M.  A.  fellow  of  Christ's  college  io  Cambridge  after- 
wards published  a  complete  translation  of  this,  with  very 
valuable  notes,  in  4to.  In  the  second  edition  he  has 
inserted,  by  way  of  notes,  a  large  collection  of  the  au- 
thor's papers  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  relations  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition.  Our  author  in  this  excellent  treatise 
has  many  curious  observations.  He  asserts  and  proves 
that  there  is  more  moral  good  in  the  earth  than  moral 
evil.  A  sermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dublin 
in  1 709,  was  published  under  the  title  of  Divine  Pre- 
destination and  Foreknowledge  consistent  with  the  Free- 
dom of  Man's  Will.  This  was  attacked  by  Anthony 
Collins,  Esq.  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Vindication 
of  the  Divine  Attributes  ^  in  some  remarks  on  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin's  sermon,  entitled  Divine  Predestina- 
tion, &c.  He  published  likewise,  A  Discourse  con« 
ceming  the  Consecration  of  Churches  \  showing  what 
is  meant  by  dedicating  them,  with  the  Grounds  of  that 
Office.     He  died  in  1720. 

King,  Dr  William,  principal  of  St  Maiy's  hall, 
Oxfordi  son  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  was  born 

at 
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«t  Stepney  in  Middleaei;,  to  the  year  1685.  He  wm 
made  doctor  of  lam  in  17151  was  secretary  to  the 
doke  of  Ormond,  and  earl  of  Arran,  as  chaocellors  of 
tlie  noiversity  \  and  was  made  principal  of  St  Mary's 
hall  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hudson  in  1719*  "When  he 
stood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  the  nni- 
Tersity,  he  resigned  his  office  of  secretary,  but  enjoyed 
his  other  preferment,  and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Dr  Clark,  who  opposed  him, 
carried  the  election  ;  and  after  this  disappointment,  he, 
in  the  year  1727,  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  is 
said  (0  have  written  an  epic  poem,  called  The  Toast^ 
which  was  a  political  satire,  printed  and  given  away 
to  his  friends,  but  never  sold.  On  the  dedication  of 
Dr  Radcliff^s  library  in  I749»  he  spoke  a  Latin  ora- 
tion in  the  theatre  of  Oxford,  which  was  received  .with 
the  highest  acclamations;  but  it  was  otherwise  when 
printed,  for  he  was  attacked  in  several  pamphlets  on  ac« 
count  of  it.  Again,  at  the  memorable  contested  elec- 
tion in  Oxfordshire  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old 
interest  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  new,  and 
lie  was  libelled  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  against 
which  he  defended  himself  in  an  Apology^  and  warmly 
retaliated  on  his  adversaries.  He  wrote  several  other 
tilings,  and  died  in  1762.  He  was  a  polite  scholar, 
an  excellent  orator,  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  and 
esteemed  by  the  first  men  of  his  time  for  bis  learning 
and  wit. 

King,  Peter ^  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  grocer  and  Salter,  and.  was 
bom  at  Exeter  in  1669,  and  bred  up  for  some  years  to 
his  father's  business}  but  his  inclination  to  learning  was 
so  strong,  that  be  laid  out  all  the  money  he  coold  spare 
in  books,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  leisnro 
hours  to  study :  so  that  he  became  an  excellent  scholar 
before  the  world  suspected  any  such  thing ;  and  gave 
the  pohlic  a  proof  of  his  skill  in  church  history,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and 
Worship  of  the  primitive  Church,  that  flonrished  with- 
in the  first  300  Years  after  Christ.  London,  1691,  in 
8vo«  This  was  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
scheme  of  a  comprehension  of  the  dissenters.  He  af^ 
terwards  published  the  second  part  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Constitution,  &c. ;  and  having  desired,  in  his  pre- 
face, to  be  shown,  either  publicly  or  privately,  any  mis- 
takes he  might  have  made,  that  request  was  first  com- 
plied with  by  Mr  Edmund  Elys }  between  whom  and 
our  author  there  passed  several  letters  upon  the  subject, 
in  1692,  which  were  published  by  Mr  Elys  in  1694, 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  several  Subjects,  out 
the  most  formal  and  elaborate  answer  to  the  Inquiry  ap- 
peared afterwards,  in  a  work  entitled,  Original  Draught 
of  the  Primitive  Church. 

His  acquaintance  with  Mr  Locke,  to  whom  he  was 
related,  and  who  left  him  half  his  library  at  his  death, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him;  by  his  advice,  after 
be  had  studied  some  time  in  Holland,  he  applied  him« 
self  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  in  which  profession  his 
leainiag  and  diligence  made  him  soon  taken  notice  of. 
In  the  two  last  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  five  parliaments  during  the  r^'gn  of 
Qoeen  Anne,  he  served  as  burgess  for  Beer-Alstpn,  in 
Devonshire.  In  170a,  he  published  at  London,  in 
8vo^-  without  his  name,  bis  History  of  the  Apostles  Creed, 
with  critical  obierratioas  on  ita  several  articles  j  which 
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is  highly  esteemed.    In  1708,  he  was  chosen  recorder     Kiag 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  in  1 7 10,  was  on«  of  the        B 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr   Kisg-te- 
Sacbeverel.     In  1714,  he.  was  appointed  lord  chief,  ^"''t'  ^ 
justice  of  the  Common  pleas ;  and  the  April  follow-        ' 
ing,  was  made  one  of  the  privy  council.     In  17x51  he 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  litle  of  Ltfrd  Ktng^  baron  ^ 
Ockkam  in  Surry^  and.  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  \  in  which  situation  he  continued  till 
1733,  when  he  resigned  \  and  in  1734  died  at  Oekham 
in  Surry. 

Krsa*8  Bench*    See  Bekch,  KingU. 

King  Bird.  See  Paradxsea,  Ornitrologt  Jn- 
des. 

KiNG^s Fisher.  SteAixXDO^OtLvrrnoijOGY  Index. 

Books  of  KisaSf  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  so  called  because  they  contain  the  history 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tiviur  for  the  space  of  near  600  years.  The  first  book 
of  Kings  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  David, 
and  his  death  >  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Israelites > 
under  Solomon,  his  building  and  dedicating  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  his  shameful  defection  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  sudden  decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  af- 
ter his  death,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms : 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up  in  relating  the  acts  of 
four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  of  Israel.  The  se- 
cond book,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  history, 
is  a  relation  of  the  memorable  acts  of  16  kings  of  Ju- 
dah, and  1 2  of  Israel,  and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms, 
by  the  carrying  of  the  10  tribes  captive  into  Assyria 
by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  other  two  into  Babylon  by 
Nebochadneztar. 

It  is  probable  that  these  books  were  composed  by 
Ezra,  who  extracted  them  out  of  the  public  records, 
whicb  were  kept  of  what  passed  in  that  nation. 

Kiifo^s  County^  a  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster  in  Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  King  Philip  of - 
Spain,  husband  to  Qoeen  Mary.     It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  West  Meath  ^  on  the  south  by  Tipperary  and* 
Queen^s  county,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bar-  • 
row ;  and  by  part  of  Tipperary  and  Gal  way  on  the  west, . 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Shannoo.     It  is  a 
fine  fruitfiil  country,  containing  257,5x0,  Irish  planta- 
tion acres,  56  parishes,  1 1  baronies,  and  two  boroughs. . 
It  is  about  38  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  the  chief 
town  is  Philipstown. 

Kino's  Evil^  or  Seropkula*    See  MEDicmx  Index. . 

KING-TE-TCHING,  a  famow  vUlage  belcaging 
to  the  district  of  Jao-tcheoa-fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang*si.  This  village,  in  which  are  col-, 
lected  the  best  workmen  in  porcelain,  is  as  populous  aa 
the  largest  cities  of  China.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  consume  every  day  more 
than  ten  thousand  loads  of  rice.  It  exteods  a  leaaue 
and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is 
not  a  collection  of  straggling  houses  intermixed  with 
spots  of  ground  :  on  the  contrary,  the  people  com- 
plain that  the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  and  that  tha 
long  streets  which  they  fi>rm  are  too  narrow  $  those 
who  pass  tbrongh  them  imagine  themselves  transport- 
ed into  the  midst  of  a  fair,  where  nothing  is  heard, 
aroond  but  the  noise  of  potters  calling  ont  to  make  way. . 
Provisiens  are  dear  here,  beoanse  every.thiog  oooaomedi 
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>u.  18  irongbt  *firoin  remote  places  j  even  wood,  so  neces* 
tcktog  saiy  for  their  fornaces,  is  actaally  transported  from  the 
r :. "  ^_  distance  of  an  hundred  ieairnes.  This  villase,  not- 
withstanding  the  high  price  of  provisions,  is  an  asylnm 
for  a  great  number  of  poor  families,  who  could  not  sub« 
sist  anywhere  else.  Children  and  invalids  find  employ- 
ment here,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by 
pounding  colours.  The  river  in  this  place  forms  a 
kind  of  harbour  about  a  league  in  circumference :  two 
or  three  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line  sometimes  bor- 
der the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  bason. 

KINGDOM,  the  territories  or  extent  t>f  country 
•ubject  to  a  king. 

Kingdoms  of  Nature*  Most  naturalists  following 
LinnsBUB,  have  divided  all  natural  bodies  into  three 
great  classes,  ciilled  kingdomi.  These  are  the  mineral^ 
the  vegetable^  and  the  ammml  kingdoms.  See  Natural 

HISTORY. 

KINGKORN,  a  borough  town  in  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  directly  oppo- 
site to  Leith.  The  manufacture  'of  thread  stockings 
has  been  long  established  ^  and  machinery  has  beed  in« 
trodoced  for  spinning  cotton  and  flax.  Many  of  the 
men  are  employed  in  coasting  ships,  in  the  fishery,  or 
the  passage  boats  from  hence  to  Leith,  from  wbich  the 
town  of  Kinghorn  derives  considerable  advantage.  This 
place  gives  a  second  title  to  the  earl  of  Strathmore* 
The  population  in  x8ix  was  2204. 

KINGSBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Devonshire,  217  miles 
west*south-west  from  London,  which  ^as  a  harbour  for 
boats,  and  it  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Cheston.  The  po- 
pulation in  181 1  amounted  to  1242. 

KINGSCL£R£,  a  town  of  Hampshire,  is  56  miles 
from  London,  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  contained  1863  inhabitants  in  4811. 

KINGSFERRY,  in  Kent,  the  common  way  from 
the  main  land  to  the  isle  of  Sbeppey  ;  where  a  cable 
of  about  140  fathoms  in  length,  fastened  at  each  end 
across  the  water,  serves  to  get  the  boat,  over  by  band. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and  keeping  up  the 
highway  leading  to  it  through  the  marshes  for  above 
one  mile  in  length,  and  for  sopportiog  a  wall  against 
the  sea,  the  land  occupiers  tax  themselves  yearly  one 
penny  per  acre  for  fresh  marsh  land,  and  one  penny  for 
every  10  acres  of  salt  marsh  land.  Here  is  a  house  for 
>  the  ferry-keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow  all  travellers 
over  free,  excepLon  these  four  days,  viz.  Palm  Mon- 
day, Whit- Monday,  St  JameVs  day,  and  Michaelmas 
day,  when  a  horseman  pays  two  pence,  and  a  footman 
one  penny.  But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight  o^clock  at 
night,  the  ferry-keeper  demands  sixpence  of  every 
horseman,  and  two  pence  of  every  footman,  whether 
stra nosers  or  the  land  occupiers. 

KINGSTON  UPON  Thames,  a  town  of  Surrev 
in  England,  situated  13  miles  from  London.  It  takes 
it«  name  from  having  been  the  residence  of  many  of 
our  Saxon  kings,  some  of  whom  were  crowned  here 
on  a  stage  in  the  market  place.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge 
of  20  arches  over  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable  here 
by  barges.  There  is  another  bridge  here  of  brick, 
over  a  stream  that  comes  from  a  spring  in  a  cellar  four 
miles  above  the  town,  and  forms  such  a  brook  as  to 
drive  two  mills  not  above  a  bowshot  from  it  and  from 
each  other.  It  is  generally  the  place  for  the  summer 
assizei  of  this  county.    It  is  a  well  built  town,  and  in 


the  reigns  of  King  Edwurd  II.  and  111.  tMil  mtaAen 
to  parliament.  It  has  a  free  school^  an  alma  bouae 
built  in  1670,  for  six  men  and  six  womee,  and  en- 
dowed with  lands  to  tbe  value  of  Sol.  a-yea^ :  and  a 
charity  school  for  30  boys,  who  are  all  clothed.  Hera 
is  a  spacious  church  with  eight  bells ;  adjoining  to 
which,  on  the  north  side  was  formerlv  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mary,  in  which  were  the  ptctorea  of  three 
of  the  Saxon  kings  that  were  crowned  here,  and 
also  that  of  King  John,  who  gave  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  their  fi^st  charter  of  incorporation*  But 
these  were  all  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  this  chapel  m 
1730.  Here  is  a  good  market  for  corn.  Populatioii 
4144  in  181X. 

KiSGSTOir  upon  HuU^  a  town  in  the  east  riding  oC 
Yorkshire,  173  miles  from  London.  Its  common  name 
is  simply  HuU^  and  it  is  situated  at  the  conflnz  of  the 
yivera  Hull  and  Humber,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  latter  opens  into  tbe  German  ocean.     It  Ilea  so 
low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Humber   tha 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles  round. 
Towards  the  land  it  is  defended  by  k  wall  and  a  ditch, 
with  the  farther  fortification  of  a  castle,  a  citadel,  anil 
blockhouse.     Hull  has  convenient  docks  for  the  ship- 
ping that  frequent  this  port.    The  first  dock  was  com- 
pleted some  years  ago.     The  town  is  large  and  po- 
pulous,   containing    two  churches,    several    meeting 
bouses,   a   free   school,  a   charity  school,    and    soma 
hospitals.    Among  the  latter   is  one  called   Trinity 
house^  in  which  are  maintained  many  distressed  seamen, 
both  of  Hull  and  other  places,  that  are  members  of 
its  port.     It  is  governed  by  1 2  elder  brethren  and  six 
assistants  \  out  of  the  former  are  chosen  annually  two 
wardens,  and  out  of  the  younger:  brethren  two  stew- 
ards}  they  determine  questions  between  masters  and 
seamen,  and  other  sea  matters.     A  handsome  infirmary 
has  lately  been  erected  without  the  town  to  the  north. 
Here  are  also  an  exchange  and  a  customhouse,  and 
over  the  Hull  a  wooden  draw-bridge.    A  good  harbour 
was  made  here  by  Richard  II.      This  town   has  not 
only  tbe  most  considerable  inland  trsfiic  of  any  port  in 
tbe  noifth  of  England,  but  a  foreign  trade  superior  to 
any  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  ports  of  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Yarmouth.     By  means  of  the 
many  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Humber,  it  trades 
to  almost  every  part  of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  to  Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  Deibyshire, 
and  Cheshire :  the  commodities  of  which  counties  are 
brought  hither,  and  exported  to  Holland,  Hamburgh, 
France,  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
In  return  for  these,  are  imported  iron,  copper,  hemp, 
flax,  canvas,  Kussia  linen  and  yarn,  besides  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  and  other  articles.     Such  quantities  of  corn  are 
also  brought  hither  by  the  navigable  rivers,  that  Hull 
exports  more  of  this  commodity  than  London.     The 
trade  of  Hull  with  London,  particularly  for  corn,  lead, 
and  butter,  and  with  Holland  and  France,  in  times  of 
peace,  for  those  commodities,  as  well  as  Tor  cloth,  ker- 
seys, and  other  manufactures  of  Yorkshire,  ia  very  consi- 
derable. In  1803  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  Hull, 
employed  in  the  Greenland  and  Davis\  straits  whale 
fishery,  amounted  to  40.     Tbe  mayor  of  Hujl  baa  two 
swords,  one  given  by  King  Kichard  II.  tbe  other  by 
Henry  VIIL  but  only  one  is  borne  before  him  at  a 
time)  also  a  cap  of  maintenaocei  and  an  oar  of  lignum 
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liiifikM  ▼t^  *M  *  ^'^hf  ^^  ^*^  admiralty  jantdictlon  witbm  the 
i  limiu  of  the  Homber.  This  town  gave  tide  of  earl  to 
Cieiale.  Bobert  Pierpont  of  Holme  Pierpoot,  VlscooDt  Newark, 
created  in  the  4th  of  Charles  I.  aod  afterwards  that  of 
duke  In  the  same  familj*  The  last  duke  of  Ktngstoa 
died  in  17731  and  the  title  became  eztioct.  In  181 1 
the  population  was  iS^jgi. 

iuNGSTOK,  a  town  of  Irelandy  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  and  capital  of  King^s  county.  W.  Long.  y. 
10.  N.  Lat.  53*  is*  It  is  otherwise  called  PhStpM- 
Town* 

KiNGSTOK,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  seated  op  the  north 
side  of  the  bay  of  Port  Boyal.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  16931  when  the  repeated  desolations  by  earth- 
quake and  fire  bad  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port 
Itoyal.  It  extends  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  as  mnch  from  east  to  west,  on  the  harbour.  It 
contains  abontaooo  houses,  besides  negro  houses,  and 
warehouses.  |.  Ijhe  namber  of  white  inhabitants  is  about 
10,000  \  of  free  people  of  colour  5000  \  and  of  slaves, 
about  i8,ooo*  It  is  the  county  town,  where  the  assizes 
are  held,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and 
last  about  a  fortnight.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 
W.  Long.  76.  va.  N.  Lat  17.  50. 

KINGTON,  or  Ktnetoh,  a  pretty  large  town  in 
Herefordshire,  146  miles  from  London.    It  is  situat- 
ed on   the  river  Arrow,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
clothiers,  who  drive  a  considerable  trade  in  narrow 
cloth.    It  has  a  considerable  market  for  com,  cattle, 
leather,  home-made  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  all 
sorts  of  previsions. 
KINNOR,  or  Chinkor.    See  Chinkor. 
KINO, agum  resin.   See  MateriaMedica  Index. 
KINROSS,  the  county  town  of  Kinross-shire  in  Scot- 
land, situated  in  W.  Long.  3.  2$.  N.  Lat.  56. 15.  on 
the  west  side  of  Lochleven,  a  fresh  water  lake  about  10 
asiles  in  compass,  abounding  with  pike,  trout,  perch, 
and  water  fowl.    The  manu&ctures  are  linen  and  some 
cutlery  ware.    The  house  of  Kinross,  an  elegant  an- 
cient stracture,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
Kinross  sends  a  member  to  parliament  by  turns  with 
Clackmannan.    In  the  lake  are  two  islands ;  on  one 
of  which  appear  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  heretofore  pos- 
sessed by  the  Culdees ;  the  ether  is  famous  for  the 
castle  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  by  her  re- 
bellious subjects. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  this  county  ac- 
cording to  its  parishes  *• 
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point  of  trade.    It  is  neat,  well  built,  and  wealthy ;   Rie«ale 


Cleish 
Kinross 
Orwell 
Fortmoak 


Popalatiaa    PopoktiMt  In 
in  1755.       17^0—1798. 


530a 


4889 
Population  in  xSil,  7245 

See  KxKaoss-sHiRX,  Supplkmemt. 

KINSALE,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire- 
land, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ban  or  Ban- 
don,  136  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  reckoned  the  third 
town  in  the  kingdom,    and  inferior  only  to  Cork  in 
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and  is  governed  by  a  sovereign  and  recorder.     It  U  oe- 
fended  by  a  strong  fort  built  by  King  Charles  IL  call- 
ed CharlesUfori ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore  there  are 
two  well  built  villages,  called  Cove  and  iS^y.     In  the 
town  and  liberties  are  6  parishes,  30  plough  lands,  and 
therein  6846   acres,   and  the  population   amounts  to 
xo,cx>o.    The  barracks  hold  la  companies  of  foot,  be- 
sides a  regiment  at  Charleses  fort.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  good  market-house,  and  near  it  a  strong  built 
prison  \  and  there  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  ruins 
of  several  monasteries  and  religious  houses.   In  time  of 
war  Kinsale  is  a  place  of  much  business,  being  then  fre- 
quented by  rich  homeward  bound  fleets  and  ships  of 
war,  for  which  reason  most  of  the  houses  are  then  let 
at  double  rents.      The  harbour  is  very  commodious, 
and  perfectly  secure;  so  large  that  the  English  and 
Dutch  Sjnyma  fleets  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  same 
time.     There  is  a  dock  and  yard  for  repairing  ships  of 
war,  and  a  crane  and  gun  wharf  for  landing  and  ship- 
ping heavy  artlllerjr.   Ships  mav  sail  into  or  out  of  this 
harbour,  keeping  m  the  middle  of  the  channel,  with 
the  utmost  safety.     Within  the  haven  on  the  west  side 
lies  a  great  shelf,  which  shoots  a  great  way  oflffrom 
the  land  ;  but  leaves  an  ainple  passage  by  the  side  of  it, 
in  which,  as  in  al|  the  rest  of  the  harbour,  it  is  many 
fathoms  deep.     Lord  Kinsale  has  the  ancient  privilege 
of  keeping  bis  bat  on  in  the  king^s  presence.     Kinsale 
gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  very  ancient  family  of 
Courcy,  lineally  descended  from  John  do  Courcy,  earl 
of  Ulster,  who  from  him  have  the  privilege  to  be  co- 
vered in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  England. 

KINTORE,  a  royal  borough  of  Aberdeenshire  in 
Scotland,  situated  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  Long.  a.  6. 
N.  Lat.  57.  10.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Keith.  The  population  in  181  z 
was  863. 
KINTYRE.  See  Cantire. 
KIOF,  or  Kiow,  a  considerable  town  of  Poland, 
and  capital  of  the  Ukrain,  in  the  palatinate  of  the  same 
name,  with  an  archbishop's  see.and  castle.  It  belongs 
to  Russia,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  seated  on  the 
river  Nteper,  in  E.  Long.  31.  51.  N.  Lat  50.  la. 

KIPPIS,  Akdrew,  a  learned  and  eminent  English 
non-conformist  divine   and   biographer,  was  bom  at 
Nottingham,  on  the  28th  of  March   1725.      On  the 
death  of  bis  father,  he  was  removed  to  Sleaford  in  Lin- 
colnshire at  five  years  of  age,  where  he  received  his 
grammar  education,  and  gave  such  early  proofs  of  ta- 
lents and  progress,  as  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  Mer- 
rivale,  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters  at  that 
place.     To  this  excellent  man  it  was  probably  owing 
that  yoong  Kippis  directed  his  views  to  the  psofeuion 
of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  to  those  studies  in  which 
he  afterwards  so  much  excelled.      In  1741   he  was 
placed  in  the  academy  at  Northampton,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Dr  Doddridge,  a  seminary  at 
that  time  in  high  reputation.     Of  the  advantages  which 
this  institution  afforded  him,  Mr  Kippis  knew  how  ta 
make  tbe  best  improvement,  and  his  regular  conduct 
and  proficiency  secured  him  the  esteem  of  hia  worthy 
tutor.     Having  completed  his  course  of  studies  in  fiva 
years,  he  was  invited  to  a  dissenting  congregation  at 
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Porcliester,  bot  be  gave  tbe  preference  to  a  similiir  call 
from  SobtG!}  In  Liacolnsbire  in  1746,  where  be  remain- 
ed till  1 750,  removing  from  tbence  to  Dorking  in  Sur- 
rey, and  two  years  after  to  Long  Ditcb,  Westminster, 
in  tbe  room  of  Dr  Hoghes  deceased.  This  was  in  Oc* 
tober  1753>  and  in  the  preceding  month  be  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  fiotty  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at 
Boston. 

The  situation,  for  which  Mr  Kippis  was  eminently 
qualified  by  his  extensive  abilitieSi  being  now  respec- 
table, introduced  him  to  useful  and  honourable  con- 
nections. He  became  a  manager  of  the  presbyteriaa 
fund  for  the  assistance  of  poor  congregations  in  the 
country  in  suppovting  their  ministers,  and  in  1762  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  Dr  Williams's  trust,  nearly 
for  similar  purposes,  together  with  the  doctor's  valuable 
library,  which  afforded  him  opportunitiec  of  very  ex- 
tensive usefulness.  In  1762,  he  signified  among  his 
friends  his  design  of  taking  private  pupils,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  entering  into  engagements  with  the  parents 
of  two  or  three  young  gentlemen,  when  a  more  honour^ 
able  although  a  less  lucrative  employment  was  offered 
bim.  He  was  appointed  classical  and  philological  tu- 
tor in  Coward's  academy,  ao  office  which  he  filled  for 
upwards  of  25  years  with  uncommon  reputation  to  him- 
self, and  unspeakable  advantage  to  his  students.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  by  tbe  unsolicited  recommendation  of  the 
learned  Professor  Robertson  in  1767  >  in  1778  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian,  and  in  1779  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  literary  engagements  growing  extremely  numer- 
ous, in  1784  he  was  obliged  to  resign  bis  appointment 
in  Coward's  academy,  which  was  discontinued  in  the 
subsequent  year.  In  1786,  attempts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish a  new  academy  in  the  vicinity  of  London  }  a 
design  which  Dr  Kippis  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
accomplish  *,  and  although  his  numerous  engagements 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  fill  any  depart- 
ment in  it,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the 
subscribers,  and  became  a  tutor.  But  the  inconveni- 
ence arising  from  the  distance  of  Hackney  from  bis 
place  of  residence,  made  him  resign  that  offioe  in  a 
few  years.  His  professional  duties  and  private  studies 
occupied  his  time  after  this  period  ;  and  as  he  enjoy- 
ed an  uninterrupted  state  of  good  health  and  constitu- 
tional vigour,  made  his  friends  hope  that  his  life  and 
osefulneHS  would  be  long  continued  >  but  in  consequence 
of  a  cold  which  he  caught  on  a  journey,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever  which  no  medical  knowledge  could  sab- 
due,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  of  October  I795»  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

Dr  Kippis  was  distinguished  in  a  high  degree  for 
those  virtues  and  accomplishments  which  are  universal- 
ly allowed  to  be  the  chief  ornaments  of  human  nature. 
His  temper  was  mild  and  gentle,  benevolent  and  can- 
did \  bis  manners  and  address  were  easy,  polished  and 
conciliating.  Notwithstanding  bis  great  reputation,  he 
was  void  of  pride,  vanity,  and  self-conceit  ^  he  was 
humble,  modest,  affable  and  engaging.  The  powers 
and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  far  above  mediocrity  ;  he 
bad  a  sound  judgment,  a  comprehensive  understand- 
ing, correct  imaginationi  retentive  memory,  a.  refined 
taste,  and  he  could  exert  his  fisculties  on  any  snbject 
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with  the  otmost  facility.  He  was  an  early  riser  from 
his  yontb,  to  which  in  a  great  measure  bin  good  health 
may  be  ascribed.  He  excelled  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  belles-lettres,  history,  and  biography. 
He  was  the  steady  friend  and  advocate  of  gen  nine  civil 
and  religions  liberty ;  and  as  a  divine,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  branches  of  theology,  and 
with  those  subjects  which  are  subservient  to  tbe  critical 
study  of  the  scriptures.  He  very  seldom  introduced 
controverted  topics  into  the  pulpit,  but  confined  himself 
to  such  doctrines  and  duties  as  have  an  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  temper  and  practice. 

His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable,  of  which  we 
give  the  following  as  a  specimen :  Review  of  ihe  Trans- 
actions of  the  present  Reign ;  The  History  of  Leam- 
ing.  Knowledge,  and  Taste  in  Great  Britain  ;  A  Vin« 
dication  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers,  with 
regard  to  their  late  application  to  nrliament ;  Con- 
siderations on  the  Provisional  Treaty  with  America, 
and  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  with  France  and 
Spain  'y  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle  ;  Six  Discoorsea 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Society,  on  assigning  the  Cop- 
ley Medal  'y  the  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook,  of  Dr 
Lardner,  and  Dr  Doddridge ;  Sermons  preached  on 
public  occasions ;  Biographia  Britannica,&c.&c.  This 
last  great  work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  has  as- 
signed bim  a  high  rank  among  the  learned  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  wilt  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  with  distin- 
guished reputation. 

KIRCH,  Christtak-Frxderic,  of  Berlin,  m  cele- 
brated astronomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  observatories  of  Dant- 
zic  and  Berlin.  Godfrey  Kirch  his  father,  and  Mary 
his  mother,  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  their 
astronomical  observations.  This  family  corresponded 
with  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  their  astro- 
nomical works  are  in  some  repute. 

KIRCHER,  Athakasius,  a  famous  pbilosopber 
and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Folde  in  i6oi.  In 
x6i8,  he  entered  into  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
taught  philosophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and  8y- 
riac  langusges,  in  the  university  of  Witzborg,  with 
great  applause,  till  tbe  year  1631.  He  went  to  r  ranee 
on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Swedes 
in  Franconia,  and  lived  some  time  at  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  ma- 
thematics in  the  Roman  College,  collected  a  rich  cabi- 
net of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  1680.—- 
The  quantity  of  his  works  is  immense,  amounting  to 
22  vols  in  folio,  1 1  in  quarto,  and  3  in  8vo  ;  enough 
to  employ  a  man  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  even  to 
transcribe  them.  Most  of  them  are  rather  curious  than 
nseful }  many  of  them  visionary  and  fanciful ;  and  if 
they  are  not  always  accompanied  with  the  greatest  ex* 
actness  and  precibion,  tbe  reader,  it  is  presumed,  will 
not  be  astonished.  The  principal  of  his  works  are,  i. 
Preglasiones  fnagnetiag.  2.  Prtmitue  gnomomcte  ca* 
toptrica.  3.  Ars  magna  lucis  et  umhreg,  4.  Musurgid 
universalis,  5.  Obelhcus  Fatnphiltus,  6.  OtdipMs 
JEgypttacus^  four  volumes,  folio.  7.  Ittnerarntm  ex- 
taiieum.  8.  Oheliscus  JEgyptianus^  in  four  volumes, 
folio.     9.  Myndus  subterraneus^    lo.  China  iiltisirat^* 

KIRIATHAIM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  one  of 
tbe  towns  built  by  the  Reubenitesj  reckoned  to  the 
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latfcaSoi  trib^^f  BedlieD  ( Josb.  xiii,)*  1 2  miles  to  the  west  of 
H         Midaba*     The  Micient  residence  of  the  giants  called 
irkby-    Emim, 

*•»*•        KIRIATH-ARBA.    See  Hebron. 

KiRlATH*Ba<Uy  or  Carieth-Baal^  called  also  Kiriath' 
jearim^  **  the  city  of  the  woods  j^*  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Gibeonites,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  nine 
miles  from  iElia,  in  the  road  to  Diospolis.  It  was 
also  called  Baa/a  (Joshua).  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
after  its  recovery  from  the  PhiltslioeSy  stood  for  some 
time  in  tills  city  (i  Sam.  y/'iu). 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  signifying  the  same  with 
church* 

KiRK'SesnoftSf  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclesiastical  ja- 
dicatory  in  Scotland*  Each  parish,  according  to  its  ex-^ 
tent,  is  divided  into  several  particular  districts  ;  every 
one  of  which  has  its  own  elder  and  deacon  to  oversee  it. 
A  consistory  of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a 
parish,  forms  a  kirk-session.*— -These  meet  once  a- week, 
the  minister  being  their  moderator,  hot  without  a  ne- 
gative voice.  It  regulates  matters  relating  to  pablic 
worship,  catechising,  visitations,  &c  It  judges  in  ies« 
ser  natters  of  scandal ;  but  greater,  as  adultery,  ar« 
left  to  the  presbytery  *,  and  in  all  cases  an  appeal  lies 
from  it  to  the  presbytery.  Kirk-sessions  have  likewise 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  poor^s  funds* 

KIRKALDY,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Fife  in  Scot- 
land, two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Kinghom.  ^  It  is  a 
royal  boroagh,  the  seat  of  a  presbytery,  and  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  earl  of  Melville.  The  town  is  po* 
polous,  well  bailt,  and  extends  a  mile  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  enjoying  a  considerable  trade  by  export- 
ing its  own  produce  and  manofactnres  of  corn,  coal,  li- 
nen, and  salt*  The  popnlation  in  i8ix  was  3747. 
W.  Long.  a.  9.  N.  Lat.  56.  8. 

KLRKBi-LoKSDALE,  a  town  of  Westmoreland, 
253  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  woollen  manufactory, 
and  a  market  on  Tuesday.  It  has  a  free  school  well 
endowed  with  three  presentations  to  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge.  It  has  a  large  church,  and  a  good  stone 
bridge  of  thret^  arches  over  the  Lott«  From  its  cborch- 
jrard  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  is  a  very  fine 
prospect  of  the  mountains  at  avast  distance,  as  well  at 
of  the  coovse  of  the  river,  which  abounds  with  salmon, 
treat,  &e.  i  mod  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  very  cheap 
here.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  i8xx  was 
1368. 

KiMMMY'Sievenf  or  Stepheti^M  Churchy  m  town  of 
WestoMNniaDd,  257  miles  from  London,  stands  on  the 
river  Eden  near  Sedbergfa  and  Asgarth*  The  ehnrch 
is  a  largo  boildtng  with  m  lofty  tower ;  in  it  an  sevond 
old  monoments.  Here  is  a  good  free  school  that  has 
.  two  exhibitions.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  manofac- 
tory  of  yam  stoeUngs  i  and  it  contained  1235  inhabi* 
tantsin  1821. 

KiAKMr-Tkore^  a  town  of  Westmorelaad,  stands  al* 
so  on  the  river  ISAmi^  north-west  of  Appleby,  167  miles 
firoa  London.  A  horn  of  a  moose  deer  was  foend 
hove  a  few  years  siaee,  at  the  depth  of  fonr  feet  from 
the  anr£ioe  of  tlM  earth  t  and  several  other  antiquities 
have  been  dog  up  er  taken  oot  of  a  well,  discoverad 
at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below  it  am 
die  vast  mane  of  an  ancient  town,  woece  Bennui  coins 
and  nmk  ate  fireqoently  dog  np.    The  psepk  eall  it 


Whely  cttsile^  300  yards  in  length,  and  xjo  in  breadth,  Kirkby. 
with  three  entrances  on  each  side,  with  bulwarks  be-  Tbors 
fore  them.  At  a  little  distance  from  thence  Roman 
urns  are  found,  containing  bones  and  ashes.  The  old 
military  way  runs  through  it,  called  the  Maiden  wav^ 
because  it  began  at  Maiden-castle  in  Stainmore  m 
Yorkshire,  north  riding. 

KI RKCUDBRIGHT,  county  or  stewartry of,  makes 
a  considerable  part  of  Galloway,  and  of  which  the  earls 
of  Nithisdale  were  hereditary  stewards.  It  is  45  miles 
long,  and  30  broad,  and  with  Wigtonshire  formed  the 
ancient  province  of  Galloway.  The  face  of  the  conn- 
try  exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  continned  heath, 
producing  nothing  but  pasture  for  sheep  and  small  black 
cattle,  which  are  generally  sold  in  England  ;  yet  these 
dusky  moors  are  intersected  with  pleasant  valleys,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  castles  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen,  every  house  being  surrounded  with 
an  agreeable  plantation.  It  is  watered  by  the  river 
Dee  $  which  taking  its  rise  from  the  mountains  near 
Carrick,  runs  through  a  tract  of  land  about  70  miles 
in  length,  and,  entering  the  Irish  sea,  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Kirkcudbright,  a  borough  town,  well  situated 
for  the  fishery  and  other  branches  of  commerce.  There 
is  no  other  town  of  any  consequence  in  this  stewartry. 
Kirkcudbright  gives  title  of  iaron  to  the  Maclellans, 
iprmerly  a  powerful  family  in  the  county.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  connty,  according  to  its  parishes,  is  the 
following. 
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in  *75S- 

PopaUtieB  ia 
1790^-1798. 

I  Anwoth 

53^ 

493 

Balmadeilan 

334 

493 
862 

Balmacghie 

697 

Borg 

697 

77  « 

5  Buittle 

899 

833 

Carsefaim 

609 

461 

Colvend 

898 
613 

964 

Crossmichsel 

77  a 

Dairy 

89X 

IIOO 

10  Girthon 

^' 

173^ 

Irongrsy 

76a 

Kells 

284 

869 

Kelton 

811 

x6oo 

Kirkbean 

539 

660 

15  Kirkcudbright 

*^«3 

2295 

Kirkgonion 

il^S 

520 

Kirkmabreck 

ijl 

X088 

Kirkpatrick  Durham 

^ 

1000 

Lochrotton 

3*8 

aoMinigaff 

X209 

X420 

Newabbey 

634 

649 

Orr 

ai93 

2334 

Parton 

396 

409 

Berwick 

1051 

1050 

a5  Terregles 

397 

310 

Troqneer 

139X 

2600 

Tnngland 

337 

520 

a8  Twynhame 

JX9 

620 

13*684 
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Kiikham  KIRKHAM,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  221  miles 
II  .  from  London,  stands  near  the  Ribble,  six  miles  from 
the  Irish  sea,  in  that  part  of  the  coonty  called  the 
Field  lands.  It  has  a  market  and  three  fairs,  and  a 
free  school  well  endowed.  By  means  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers  Mersey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oase,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hnm- 
her,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  j  which  navigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  connties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Westmoreland,  Ches- 
ter,  Warwick,  and  Oxford.     Population  2214* 

KIRKOSWALD,  a  town  of  Cumberland  on  the 
Eden,  291  miles  from  London.  It  had  formerly  a 
castle,  which  was  demolished  above  100  years  ago.  It 
has  a  market  and  two  fairs.  Its  church  is  a  very  irre- 
gular old  bnilding  j  and  the  belfry  is  placed  distant 
from  the  church  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  the  sound 
of  the  bells  might  be  more  easily  heard  by  the  circum- 
jacent villages. 

KIRKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  situat- 
ed in  the  island  of  Pomona,  in  W.  Long..o.  25.  N.  Lat. 
58.  33.  It  is  built  upon  an  inlet  of  the  sea  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  having  a  very  safe  road  and  har- 
hoor  for  shipping.  It  is  a  royal  borongh,  governed 
by  a  provost,  bailies,  aod  common  council.  It 
was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Norwegians,  who  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  name  of  Crucoviaca,  From  King 
James  III.  of  Scotland  they  obtained  a  new  chfirter, 
empowering  them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates  year- 
ly, to  bold  borongh  courts,  arrest,  imprison,  make 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  right  government  of  the 
town  'y  to  have  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs  an- 
nually at  certain  fixed  terms :  he  moreover  granted 
to  them«  some  lands  adjoining  to  the  town,  with 
the  customs  and  shore  dues,  the  power  of  pit  and 
gallows,  and  exempted  them  from  the  expence  of 
sending  commissioners  to  parliament*  This  charter 
has  been  confirmed  by  succeeding  monarchs.  At  pre- 
sent Kirkwall  is  the  seat  of  justice,  where  the  steward, 
sheriflT,  and  commissary,  hold  their  several  courts  of  ju- 
risdiction :  Here  is  likewise  a  public  grammar  school, 
endowed  with  a  competent  salary  for  the  master.  The 
town  consists  of  one  narrow  street  about  a  mile  in 
length;  the  houses  are  chiefly  covered  with  slate, 
though  not  at  all  remarkable  for  neatness  and  con- 
venience.—The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  bishop^s  palace.  The  former,  called 
St  MagnuMf  from  Magnos  king  of  Norway,  the  sup- 
posed founder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  struc- 
ture :  the  roof  is  supported  by  24  pillars  on  each 
aide,  and  the  spire.is  built  upon  four  large  columns. 
The  gates  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of  mosaic  work, 
of  red*  and  white  atones  elegantly  carved  and  flowered. 
By  the  rains  of  the-king^s  castle  or  citadel,  it  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  a  strong  and  stately  fortress.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  a  fortification  was  bdlt  by  the 
English  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  it  is  now 
in  ruins.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ; 
bat  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins^  The  popu- 
lation in  1801  was  2621. 

KIRSTENSIUS,  Peteb,  profewor  of  physic  at 
Upsal,  and  physician  extraordinary  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Breslaw  ia  1577*  He  studied 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  natural  philosophy, 
«oatemy,  botany,  and  other  scienois.    Being  told  that 


a  man  could  not  distinguish  himself  in  physic  unless  Kmta 
he   understood   Avicenna,  he  applied  himself  to   tbe        | 
study  of  Arabic ;  and  not  only  to  read  Avicenna,  but   Kltsn 
also   Mesne,  Rhasis,  Abenzoar,  Abukasis,  and  Aver- 
roes.     He   visited   Spain,    Italy,   England,   ai>d   did 
not  return  home  from  his  travels  till  after  seven  years* 
He  was  chosen  by  the  magistrates  of  Breslaw  to  have 
the  direction  of  their  college  and  of  their  schools.     A 
fit  of  sickness  having  obliged  him  to  resign  that  diffi- 
cult employment,  with  which  he  was  also  moch    dis- 
gusted, he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  went  with  his  family  into  Prussia.     Here 
be  obtained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  chancellor 
Oxenstiem,    whom    he  accompanied    into    Sweden  $ 
where  he  was  made  professor  of  physic  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Upsal,  and  physician  to  the  queen.     He  died- 
in  1640.     It  is  said  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  ondrrstood 
26  languages.     He  wrote  many  works  ^  among  which 
are,  1.  Liber  secundvs  Canonit  Avicemue^  typu  Arahicis^ 
ex  MSS*  ediiuSf  et  ad  verbum  in  Laiinum  tramtidtuSj  ia^ 
folio.     2.  De  ffero  viu  et  abusu  MedicituB.     3.  Grtun>m 
matica  ArMca^  folio.     4.   Vitte  qttatuar  EvangeUtta^ 
runtf  ex  antiquissimo  codice  MSS.  ArabicQ  ermUt^  in 
folio.     5.  Notte  in  Evangelium  S,  Maii^m^  ex  eoDa^ 
tione  iextuum  Arabicorvm^  Syriacorum^  Eg^fpiiaeorum^ 
Grtecontm^  et  Latinorum^  in  folio,  &c 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  George  Ker* 
stenitiSf  another  learned  physician  and  naturalist,  win 
vi^as  born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  1660  ^  and  is  also  the 
author  of  several  works. 

KIRTLE,  a  term  used  for  a  short  jacket  3  also  for 
a  quantity  of  flax  about  a  hundred  weight. . 

KIRTON,  or  Kirktok,  #  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
151  miles  from  London.  It  had  its  name  from  its 
kirk  or  church,  which  is  truly  magnificent.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs.  This  place  is  famous  for  the 
pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  its  stock,  is  called 
the  rennet.  It  gives  name  to  its  hundreds,  in  whicb  . 
are  four  villages  of  the  same  name. 

KISSER,  the  ancient  Colonia  Assnras-tn  Africa^  . 
as  appears  from  many  inscriptions  still  |ot)e  met  with 
in  the  place.     Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very  , 
good  taste  :  there  is  also  a  small  temple  of  a  square  fi«t 
gure,  having  several  instruments  ^  of  sacrifice  carved  . 
upon  it^   but  tbe  execution  is  moch  inferior  to  tbe 
design,  which  is  very  curious.    The  town  is.  situated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU^  . 
above  a  large  fertile  plain  j  which  is  still  called  the 
plain  of  SursOf  probably  from  its  ancient  name  ilsMinr^. 

KISSING,  by  way  of  salutation,  or  as  a  token  of 
respect,  has  been  practised  in  all  nations.  The  Ro* 
roan  emperors  saluted  their  principal  oflieers  bj  «  kiss. 
Kissing  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was  the  nsual  eompli- 
ment  upon  any  promotion  or  happy  event.  Soldiers 
kissed  the  generaPs  hand  when  he  quitted  his  oflice* 
fathers,  amongst  tbe  Romans,  had  so  moch  delicacy, 
that  they  never  embraced  their  wives  in  the  presence 
of  their  daughters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to 
kiss  their  female  kindred  on  the  month  :  but  this  was 
done  in  order  to  know  whetheF  they  smelt  of  wine  or 
not ;  because  the  Roman  ladies,  in  spite  of  a  prohtbi- 
tton  to  the  contrary,  were  foond  sonetimes  to  have  made 
too  free  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  kissed  thein 
masters  hand^  who  used  to  hold  it^  ont  to  diem  fos 
that  purpose.    Kissing  was  a  costomary  mode  of  sain- 
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Khtiffg,  tetion  amoog  the  Jewf,  as  we  may -collect  from  the 
Kitti.  circQmstaDce  of  Judas  approach iiig  his  Master  with  a. 
V  '  ■'  kiss.  Relatloos  used  to  kiss  their  kindred  when  dyinff, 
and  when  dead }  when  dying,  oat  of  a  strange  opi- 
nion that  they  should  imbibe  the  departing  soul ;  and 
when  dead,  by  way  of  valedictory- ceremony.  They 
even  kissed  the  corpse  after  it  was  conveyed  to  the  pile, 
when  it  had  been  seven  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTIy  an  Asiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the 
highest  ridge  of  Cauoasos,  along  the  Suiidsha  rivulets. 
>  Memoir  According  to  Major  Rennel  *,    they  are  bounded  to 
/•Map^the  west  by  the  little  Gabarda,  to  the  east  by  the  Tar- 
A«cei0i-    ^^  ^gj  Letguis,.  and   to  the  south    by  the  Lesgois 
JiTftmrffrf  and  Georgians.     He  imagines  they  may  be  the  people 
t€iw4€n      whom  Gaerber  calls  the  Tauh'nzi^  i.  e.  **  mountaineers/*^ 
kt  Blmek   and  to  whom  he  attributes  the  following  strange  cu- 
[^*!"*'**^stom:— •*  When  a  guest  or  stranger  comes  to  lodge 
'^•^""^      with  them,  one  of  the  host's  daughters  is  obliged  to 
receive  him,  to  unsaddle  and  feed  his  horse,  take  care 
of  his  baggage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pass  the  night  with 
hkn,  and  continue  at  his  disposal  during  his  stay.     At 
his  departure,  she  saddles  his  horse  and  packs  up  his 
haggage.     It  would  be  very  uncourtly  to  refuse  any 
of  these  marks  of  hospitality.^     The  different  tribes  of 
this  restless  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  va- 
riance with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
Their  dialects  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  lan- 
guage, and  their  history  and  origin  are  at  present  ut- 
terly unknown. 

Their  districts,  as  enumerated  in  Major  RennePs  Me« 
»oir,  are,  x,  Ingushit  about  60  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Mosdok,  in  the  high  mountains  about  the  Kum- 
belei.  2.  Endery ;  and,  3.  Axai,  on  a  low  ridge  be- 
tween the  Sondsha  and  lazai  rivers.  In  their  terri- 
tories are  the  hot  wellik  4.  Ackinynrt  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sundsha  and  Kumbelei.  5.  Ardakli, 
on  the  Roshni  that  joins  the  Sundsha.  6.  Wapi,  near 
the  Ossetin  village  Tshim,  towards  the  source  of  the 
Terek.  7.  Angusht,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Knm- 
belei.  8.  Shalkha,  called  by  the  Russiana  Maloi  An^ 
gusht*  5^  Thetsben,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Argun 
riyer*  xS.  Atakhi,  a  small  district  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Argun.  11.  Kulga,  or  Dshaoti,  in  the  high 
mountains.  Z2.  Galgai,  or  Ualha,  about  the  source  of 
the  Asai,  a  Sundsha  rivulet.  13.  Tshabrilo,  and  Sha- 
bul,  on  the  Sundsha.  14.  Tshlshni-Kabul,  on  the 
Roshni,  a  Sundsha  rivulet.  15.  Karaboolak,  a  wan* 
daring  tribe,  who  have  their  little  villages  about  the 
six  uppermost  rivulets  of  the  Sundsha,  particularly  the 
Fortan.  16.  Meesti,  Meredshi,  Galashka,  and  Duhan^ 
ace  small  tribes  on  the  Axai. 

The  Ingushi,  or  first  of  the  above  tribes,  sobmitted 
t»  Russia  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about 
5QC0  men;  they  call  ihetostWtB Ifiguskt^ Kistiy or Halhag 
they  live  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  about 
ao  or  30  houses ;  are  diligent  husbandmen,  and  rich 
in  cattle.  Many  ef  their  villages  have  a  stone  tower, 
which  serves  in  time  nf  war  as  a  retreat  to  their  women 
and  children,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  effects. 
These  people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  custom  of 
wearing  shields.— ^Their  religion  is  very  simple,  but 
has  some  traces  of  Christianity  :  They  believe  in  one 
God,  whom  they  call  Dat'i^  but  have  no  saints  or  rc« 
Mgiooa  penona  >  Cbey«  celebrate  Sunday,  not  by  any  re* 


ligioos  ceremony,  but  by  resting  from  labour;  they  kiire      Kjtti 
a  fast  in  spring,  and  another  in  summer;  they  observe       ,  I 
no  ceremonies  cither  at  births  or  death  j  they  allow  ©f  KJ«iiiWi«. 
polygamy,  and  eat  pork.     One   kind  of  sacrifice   is  -      ' 
usual  among  them  :  at  certain  tinies  a  sheep  is  killed  by 
a  person  who  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  priest,  . 
as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  state  of  celibacy.     His  ha* 
bitation  is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  stone  church, 
which  is  said  to  be  adorned  with  various  statues  and 
inscriptions.     Under  the  church  is  a  vault  that  centatna 
certain  ^Id  books,  which,   however,  no  one  ever  at- 
tempts to  approach.     Mr  Goldenstaed  f  was  prevent- 1  ^^* 
cd  by  the  weather  from  visiting  thtf  church.  ^^|*  '* 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th  tribes,  which  were  formerly^   ^ 
tributary  to  the  Cabardean  princes,  submitted  to  Rus- 
sia in  1 770.     The  9th,  Tsbetshen,  is  governed  by  its  • 
own  chiefs,  who  are  related  to  the  Avar>Rhan.     This  - 
tribe  is  so  numerous  and  warlike,  and  baa  given  the 
Russians  so  much  trouble,  that  its  name  is  usually  given 
by  them  to  the  whole  Kisti  nation.     The  chief  village  > 
of  Tsbetshen  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  1 5  miles  from 
its  mouth.     Its  other  principal  villages  are  Hadshianl  . 
and  langejent,  both  on  the  SiAidsba. 

KIT,  in  Music^  the  name  of  a  small  violin,  of  snch 
form  and  dimension  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried 
in  a  case  or  sbeath  in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mea-- 
auring  from  the  extremities,  is  about  16  inches,  and 
that  of  the  bow  about  17.  Small  as  this  instrument 
is,  itspowers  are  oo-extenstve  with  these  of  the  violin*  > 

KiT'Cat  Chibf  an  association  of  above  30  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  distinguished  merit,  formed  in  X703,  . 
purely  to  unite  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover.    Their  name  was  ,• 
derived  from  Christopher  Kat,  a  pastry  cook,  near  the 
tavern  where  they  met  in  King's  street,  Westminster^ 
who  often  supplied  them  with  tarts.    Old  Jacob  Ton- 
son  was  their  bookseller :  and  that  family  is  in  posses»> 
sion  of  a  picture  of  the  original  members  of  this  fa- 
mous club,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.    The  de» 
sign  of  these  gentlemen  was  to  recommend  and  enoon* 
rage  true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  wit  and 
humour ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Garth  distingnisbed  himself  ■■ 
by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toasts,  . 
which  were  inscribed  on  their  drinking  glasses.  * 

KITCHEN,  the  room  in  a  house  where  the  pro-  ^ 
visions  are  cooked. 

Arm^  Krrcmsxr^'iB  a  space  of  about  x6  or  18  £set  - 
diameter,  with  a  ditch  surrounding  it  three  feet  wide  $ 
the  opposite  bank  of  which  serves  as  a  seat  ier  4he  men 
who  dress  the  victuals.  The  kitchens  of  the  lank  com* 
panics  are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp  $  and 
the  intermediate  space  is  generally  distributed  equally 
for  the  remaining  kitchens  \  and  as  each  tent  fofms  a 
mess,  each  kitchen  must  have  as  many  lira  planes  as  , 
there  are  tents  in  the  company. 

KrrcffBS  Gnn/m,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  ont  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs,  pulse,  and  other  vegetaUes,   ^ 
used  in  the  kitchen.     See  GARDZNilfG. 

KITE.    See  Falco,  CkiKiTiiOLOGT  IntkM. 

KITTIWAKE.    See  LaruSi  (kiHiTHOLOGT  Ifh  . 

des* 
KIU-HOA.    See  PARTHurioif,  Boxant  /isi&r*   ^ 
KIUN-TCHSOU.    See  Hji^Nam. 
KliEINHOVJA,  a  genus  of  phnto  bebagiiig  ta   . 
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KUmboEviA* 
Klein. 


tfw  gyamdrU  class,  and  in  the  natnral  melbod  rank- 
ing  under  the  37tk  order,  Colwnnif€r€B.  See  Botant 
IndeK, 

KLEIST,  Edward  Christian  de,  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  and  a  soldier  of  distinguished  bravery, 
was  bom  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1715.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  at 
Cron  in  Poland  \  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  Dant- 
zic  and  Kontngsberg.  Having  finished  his  studies,  he 
went  to  visit  his  relations  in  Denmark,  who  invited 
him  to  settle  there  $  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  law,  at  21  years  of  ago 
accepted  of  a  post  in  the  Danish  army.  He  then  ap* 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  all  the  sciences  that  have 
a  relation  to  military  afiairs,  with  the  same  assiduity 
as  he  had  before  studied  civil  law.  In  1740,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  Prussia, 
Mr  de  Kleist  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  presented  to 
his  majesty,  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brother 
Prince  Henry*s  regiment ;  and  he  was  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns which  distinguished  the  first  five  years  of  the 
king  of  Prussians  reign.  In  1749  he  obUined  the  post 
of  captain;  and  in  that* year  published  his  excellent 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  tbe 
last  war,  the  king  chose  him,  with  some  other  officers 
at  Potsdam,  companion  to  the  yonng  Prince  Frede* 
rie  William  of  Prussia,  and  to  eat  at  his  table.  In 
the  first  campaign,  in  1756,  he  was  nominated  major 
of  Hausen*s  regiment;  which  being  in  garrison  at 
Leipsie^  be  had  time  to  finish  several  new  poems. 
After  the  battle  of  Bosbach,  the  king  gave  him,  by 
an  order  in  his  own  handwriting,  tbe  inspection  of  the 
great  hospital  established  at  Leipsic.  And  on  this 
occasion  his  humanity  was  celebrated  by  tbe  sick  and 
wounded  of  both  parties,  and  bis  di^terestedaess  was 
equally  admired  by  idl  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
In  1758,  Prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipsic^  Mr  Kleist 
desired  to  serve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Han- 
«en,  which  was  readily  granted.  Opportunities  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  coold  not  be  wanting  under  that 
great  officer,  and  he  always  communicated  bis  coa« 
rage  to  the  battalion  under  his  command.  He  also 
served  that  prince  at  the  beginning;  of  the  campaign  of 

^759'  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^*°  ^"  Francouia,  and  in  all 
the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  he  was  detached  with 
the  troops  under  General  de  Fmk  to  join  the  king's 
army.  On  the  1 9th  of  August  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  «f  Kunnersdorf,  in  which  he  ttW.  He  attacked 
the  flank  of  tbe  Bussians,  and  assisted  in  guning  three 
batteries.  In  these  bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve 
contusions  ;  and  the  two  first  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
being  wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  sword  in 
tbe  left.  Hb  post  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain 
behind  the  ranks;  hat  be  no  sooner  perceived  the 
commander  of  the  batulion  wounded  and  carried  away, 
than  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troop. 
He  led  his  battalion  in  the  midit  of  the  Iterrible  fire 
of  the  enemy*8  artillery,  against  the  fourth  battery* 
He  called  up  the  cniours  of  the  ngiment ;  and,  ta- 
king an  ensign  by  tlie  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he 
received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm ;  when,  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  bis  sword  in  his  left  hand,  he  took  it 
again  in  tbe  right,  and  heM  it  wilb  the  two  last  fingers 
and  his  thumb.  He  still  pushed  forward,  and  was 
within  thirty  steps  of  the  battery,  when  his  right  leg 


was  shattered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  Kl«»i, 
guns ;  and  he  fell  from  his  horse,  crying  to  bis  men,  KIo|Ktc«b 
'*  My  boys,  donU  abandon  your  king."  By  the 
sistance  of  those'  wbp  surrounded  him,  he  endeavoured 
twice  to  remount  his  horse ;  but  his  strength  forsook 
him,  and  be  fainted.  He  was  then  carried  behind  tho 
line ;  where  a  8urgeon)  attempting  to  dress  his  wounds, 
was  shot  dead.  The  Cossacks  arriving  soon  after, 
stripped  Mr  Kleist  naked,  and  threw  him  into  a 
miry  place ;  where  some  Russian  hussars  found  him 
in  the  night,  and  laid  him  upon  some  straw  near  tho 
fire  of  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  pot 
a  hat  on  his  bead,  and  gave  him  some  bread  and  wa- 
ter. In  the  rooming  one  of  them  offered  him  a  piece 
of  silver,  which  be  refused  ;  on  which  he  tossed  it  up. 
on  the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed  with 
his  companions.  Soon  after  the  Cossacks  returned,  and 
took  all  that  tbe  genrrons  hussars  had  given  hirar.  Thus 
he  again  lay  naked  on  the  earth ;  and  in  that  cruel 
situation  continued  till  noon,  when  he  was  known  by 
a  Russian  officer,  who  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  where  he  arriv- 
ed in  the  eveninprt  in  a  very  weak  sUte,  and  was  in- 
stantly put  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeons.  But  the 
fractured  bones  separating,  broke  an  artery,  and  he 
died  by  tbe  loss  of  blood.  The  city  of  Frankfort  be- 
ing then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  buried  this 
Prussian  hero  with  all  military  honours :  the  governor, 
a  great  qumber  of  tbe  Russian  officers,  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  with  the  professors  and  the  stndente,  form- 
ed the  procession,  preceded  by  the  funeral  music.  Mr 
Kleist'^s  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  are  ele- 
gantly printed  in  the  German  tongue,  in  two  volumes 
8vo. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Frederic  Theophilos,  who  was 
bom  at  Qoedlinbnrg  in  1724,  was  the  greatest  and 
most  justly  celebrated  of  the  German  poets.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  an  elevated  charaoter,  and  a  magutrato 
of  that  place,  who  afterwards  farmed  a  liailiwiok  in 
the  Brandenburg  part  of  Mansfeld.  SLlopstock  was 
the  oldest  of  eleven  children,  and  having  received  the 
rudimente  of  edocatioo  at  home,  he  was  put  to  the 
public  school  of  Qoedlinbnrg,  where  he  soeo  becama 
oonspicnoue  both  for  bodily  and  mantel  oxercises.  He 
went  to  the  college  of  the  same  plane  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  where,  under  the  toitioa  of  an  able  tnacber, 
he  obteined  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  the  beauties 
of  the  best  classical  authors.  He  composed  soma  pan- 
torab  in  verse ;  and  even  at  this  eariy  period  ka  ceo- 
oeived  the  bold  design  of  writing  an  epic  poem,  fixing 
at  length,  after  much  deliberation  on  the  *'  Mesaaah,*^ 
by  which  he  has  rendered  his  name  iminortel. 

He  oommenoed  the  study  of  theology  at  the  umver- 
sity  of  Jena,  in  the  year  1745,  although  in  hit  retire- 
ment he  was  constantly  ruminating  an  bis  great  project- 
ed work  already  mentioned,  sketohing  out  the  Uirea 
first  caatoe.  They  were  first  written  in  proee,  «a  dm 
aonmon  measure  of  German  versa  did  not  accord  witk 
bis  ova  sentiments.  Transported  with  the  aielody  of 
Homer*s  and  VirgiPs  strains,  he  dfftetaiiaed  to  aiaka 
trial  of  German  hexameters,  in  wfaieh  he  sneceeded  an 
entirely  to  his  own  satisfaotien,  tliat  he  fixed  upea  this 
Bwjeetic  verse  for  the  whole  of  his  poem.  By  hia  ra* 
BMival  from  Jena  to  Leipxig  in  2746,  ha  becaaMi  ae- 
^naiated  with  a  number  of  young  votvies  of  the  maaes, 

who 
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Yopiuok.  wbo  occMionalTy  published  their  essays  id  a  paper  call- 
'  cfd  the  **  Bremen  Contributions,^*  in  which  appeared 
the  three  cantos  of  Klopstock^s  Messiafay  and  a  number 
of  his  odes,  for  which  he  was  so  applauded  as  to  animate 
him  to  persevere. 

He  quitted  Leipzig  in  1 748,  and  resided  at  Lan- 
gensalza,  where  he  carried,  on  a  fruitless  correspondence 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  discovered  no  incli« 
nation  to  return  his  passion,  which  for  some  time  threw 
a  gloom  over  his  mind.  He  now  published  ten  books 
of  his  Messiah,  by  which  he  came  to  be  known  and 
admired  all  over  Germany.  It  was  an  extremely  po- 
pular work  among  all  those  who  were  at  once  the  lovers 
of  poetry  and  devotion.  It  was  quoted  from  the  pulpit 
by  young  divines,  while  others  of  a  more  stem  deport- 
ment found  &ult  with  the  author,  as  indulging  too  much 
in  fiction  on  sacred  topics. 

He  travelled  into  Switzerland  in  175040  pay  a  visit 
to  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  token  of  respect. 
The  sublime  scenery  of  that  country,  the  simplicity  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  freedom  they  enjoyed,  were 
admirably  suited  to  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  Klop* 
stock.  Here  in  all  probability  he  would  have  breath- 
ed  his  last,  had  not  Baron  BemstorflT,  who  was  charm- 
ed 'with  his  poetry,  engaged  Count  Molke,  after  re- 
turning from  France  to  Copenhagen,  to  invite  him  to 
that  city,  with  assurances  of  such  a  pension  as  would 
make  him  independent.  Our  author  accordingly  set 
out  for  Copenhagen  in  the  year  175 1»  by  the  way  of 
Brunswick  and  Hamburgh,  at  which  latter  place  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  (Miss  Moller) 
of  literary  abilities,  and  a  heart  susceptible  of  tender 
impressions.  Thev  were  soon  af^er  married,  and  seem- 
ed destined  by  Fi'ovidence  to  be  one  of  the  happiest 
couples  upon  earth,  hut  he  was  very  soon  deprived  of 
ber,  for  she  died  in  childbed,  and  her  memory  was  sa- 
cred to  Klostock  to  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  Ho 
lived  for  the  most  part  at  Copenhagen  till  the  year 
1771,  af^er  whfich  he  resided  at  Hamburgh  in  the  capa- 
city of  royal  Danish  legate,  and  counsellor  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Baden,  who  gave  him  a  pension,  and  engaged 
him  to  pass  the  year  1775  at  his  palace  of  Carlsrobe. 
6ncfa  was  the  diffidence  of  our  poet^  that  it  required 
the  most  extraordinary  condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
great  to  make  bim  easy  in  their  presence. 

The  decline  of  his  health  oiad6  no  change  on  the 
habitual  tranquillity  of  his  mind  ^  he  contemplated  his 
approaching  dissolution  without  any  dismay,  and  his 
pious  fortitude  continued  unshaken  amidst  the  severest 
sufferings.  He  dit^d  at  Hamburgh  in  March  1803, 
being  79  years  of  age,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
with  such  honours  as  justly  belonged  to  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  country. 

The  character  of  Klopstock  as  a  poet  is  that  of  exu- 
berance of  imagination  and  sentiment.  His*  sublimity, 
which  is  nearly  unparalleled,  makes  him  almost  lose 
himself  in  mystical  attraction.  A  mat  critic  claims 
(or  the  author  of  the  Messiah,  and  we  think  justly, 
a  rank  among  the  very  first  class  of  poets.  His  odes 
and  lyric  poems  are  much  admired  by  his  country- 
men, and  bis  dramatic  works  display  ^^reat  force  and 
dignity,  but  are  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
closet  than  the  theatre.     He  was  also  an  excellent 


prose  writer,  m  is  foHj  evinotd  by  bis  **  Ghranmatieal  Efafstock 
Dialogues.*'  Q 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  tha  west  riding.  ^^^ 
•f  Yorkshire  in  England,  109  miles  from  London, 
is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription,  called  by  fo- 
reigners the  Yorkshire  Spaw.  It  is  almost  encompassed 
by  the  river  Nid,  which  issues  from  the  bottom  of  Cra- 
ven hills ;  and  bad  a  priory,  with  a  caatle,  long  since 
demolished,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it  took  the  name. 
The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length }  and  the 
parish  is  famous  for  four  medicinal  springs  near  each 
other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities,  x.  The  sweet  spaw, 
or  vitriolic  well,  in  Knaresboroogh  forest,  three  milts 
from  the  town,  which  was  discovered  in  1620.  2.  Tha 
stinking  or  sulphureous  spaw,  which  is  used  only  in  bath*. 
iug-  3>  St  Mungo's,  a  cold  bath,  four  miles  from  tbe 
town.  4.  Tbe  dropping  well,  which  is  in  the-  town,  and 
the  most  noted  petrifying  spring  in  England,  so  called 
by  reason  of  its  dropping  from  the  tpongy  rook  bang- 
ing ov(^  it.  The  ground  which  receives  k,  before  it 
joins  the  well,  is,  for  12  yards  long,  become  a  solid 
rock.  From  the  well  it  runs  into  the  Nid,  where  the 
spring  water  has  made  a  rock  that  stretches  some  yards- 
into  the  river.  Tbe  adjacent  fields  are  noted  for  liquo- 
rice, and  a  soft  yellow  marl  which  is  rich  asaaure^  Tbe 
town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.     Its  batbs  are  less  fre- 

Suented  since  Scarborough  Spaw  bas  been  resorted  to*, 
t  has  a  good  market  and  six  fairv.^  Here  is  a  stona 
bridge  over  tbe  river,  near  one  end  of  which  is  a  cell 
dug  out  of  the  rock,  and  ^called  St  Robertas  CkofeL 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  181 1  was  4234. 

KNAPD  ALE,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Argyleshire 
in  Scotland.  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  00  the  cast  by 
Lochfyn  \  bounded  by  Kintyre  on  tbe  soath,  by 
Lorn  on  the  north,  bv  Braidalbin  on  tbe  northeast, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Hebrides.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  does  not  exceed  20  miles,  and  the 
breath  in  some  places  may  amount  to  13.  It  ia 
joined  to  Kintyre  by  a  neck  of  land  not  above  a  mile 
broad,  over  which  the  country  people  draw  their  boats, 
to  avoid  sailing  roond  Kintyre.  This  part  of  Knap- 
dale  abounds  with  lakes,  some  of  them  containing  lit- 
tle islands,  on  which  there  are  castles  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors.  The  grounds  are  more  adapted  for 
pasturage  than  grain  \  but  that  on  tbe  side  of  Locbow 
IS  fruitful  in  both. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a  military  sense,  a  rough  lea- 
tber  bag  which  a  soldier  carries  on  his  back,  and 
which  contains  all  bis  necessaries.  Square  knapsacks 
are  most  convenient^  and  should  be  made  with  a 
division  to  hold  the  shoes,  black  ball  and  brushes, 
separate  from  the  linen.  White  goal-skins  are  tha 
best. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  first  a 
sense  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  for  it  signified  a  boy : 
Sax.  cnapa^  whence  a  kfkive  chUdy  i.  e.  a  boy,  distin- 
guished from  a  girl,  in  several  old  writers  ;  afterwards 
it  was  taken  for  a  servant  boy,  and  at  length  for  a»y 
servant  man.  Also  it  was  applied  to  a  minister  or 
officer  that  bore  the  shield  or  weapon  of  his  superior  ; 
as  field  knapa^  whom  the  Latins  call  armger^  and  the 
French  etcuytr^  14  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  And  it  was  some- 
times of  old  made  use  of  as  a  titular  addition}  Vi^Joannie 
C.  fiiiui  WiUieUni  C.  dt  Derby^  knave.  &c  22  Hea. 
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Knee. 


VII*  c»  37.    The  word  it  now  perverted  to  the  hardest 
meaning,  viz.  a  false  dectiifulJellGW* 
KNAV£SHIP^  10  ScouLaw^  one  of  the  names  of 
"^  the  email  duties  payable  in  thirlage  to  the  miller*s  ser- 

•  vantSy  called  nqueU* 

'  KNAUTI Af  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
^  tetrandia  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 

•  dcr  the  48th  order,  Aggregata*    See  Botant  Index. 

KNEEl,  in  Anatomy y  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 

•  and  leg  bones.    See  Anatomy,  N^  59. 

Knee,  in  a  ship,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  used  to  connect 
the  beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  timbers. 

The  branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater 
er  smaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  situation  of 
the  pieces  which  they  are  designed  to  unite.  One 
branch  is  secarely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck  beams, 
whilst  the  other  is  in  the  same  manner  attached  to  a 

>  corresponding  timber  in  the  ship^s  side,  as  represented 
by  £  in  the  plate  q£  Midship  Frame* 

Besides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connecting  the 

•  beams  and  timbers  into  one  compact  frame,  they  con* 
^  tribute  greatly  to  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  ship, 
^  in  the  different  parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  are 

>  bolted  >  and  thereby  enable  her  with  greater  firmness 
to  resist  the  effects  of  a  turbulent  sea. 

In  fixing  of  these  pieces,  it  is  occasionally  necessary 

•  to  give  an  oblique  direction  to  the  vertical  or  side 
Vranch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gnn- 

.  port,  or  because  the  knee  maj  be  so  shaped  as  to  require 
this  disposition  j  it  being  sometimes  difficult  to  procure 
80  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  a  number  of  ships  of  war. 

In  France,  the  scarcity  of  these  pieces  has  obliged 
their  shipwrights  frequently  to  form  their  knees  of 
iron. 

Keees  are  either  said  to  be  lodging  or  Aangihg.    The 

•  former  are  fixed  horizontally  in  the  ship^s  frame,  having 

•  one  arm  bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  across  two 
or  three  timbers,  as  represented  in  the  Deck,  Plate 
CLXIX.  The  latter  are  fixed  vertically,  as  we  l|ave 
described  above.    See  also  SmP-BuHding^  DECK,  and 

.  Midship  Frame. 

KsKB  i^ihe  Heady  a  large  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
-  edgewise  upon  the  fore  part  of  a  ship^s  stem,  and  sop- 
porting  the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under 
the  bowsprit.     See  Ship- Building. 

The  knee  of  the  heady  which  may  properly  be  de- 

•  fined  a  continuation  of  the  stem,  as  being  prolonged 
from  the  stem  forwards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the  up- 
per part,  and  accordingly  composed  of  several  pieces 

•  united  into  one,  YY  {Pieces  of  the  UuUy  in  Ship- 
Building  Plates).     It  is  let  into  the  head,  and  secured 

•  to  the  sblp^s  bows  by  strong  knees  fixed  horizontally 
upon  both,  and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  head.  The  heel 
of  it  is  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore  foot  \  and 
it  is  fastened  to  the  stem  above  by  a  knee,  called  a 
standardy  expressed  by  &  in  the  plate. 

Besides  supporting  the  figure  of  the  bead,  this  piece 
is  otherwise  useful,  as  serving  to  secure  the  boom 
or  bomkio,  by  which  the  fore  tack  is  extended  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  by  its  great  breadth,  preventing  the  ship 
from  falling  to  lee  Ward  when  close  hauled  so  much  at 
ahe  woald  otherwise  do.  It  also  affords  a  greater  se- 
••vrity  to  the  bewspriti  by  inereasing  the  angle  of  the 
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hob-stay,  so  as  to  make  it  act  more  perpeadiciilftrly 
the  bowsprit. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to 
Wrights  \  as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  cut^water 
by  seamen,  if  we  except  a  few,  who,  aflectiog  to  be 
wiser  than  |their  brethren,  have  adopted  this  expret- 
sion,  probably  on  the  presumption  that  the  otber  ia  % 
cant  phrase  or  vulgarism. 

Curling  KsEBSy  in  a  ship,  those  timbers  which  ex- 
teod^rom  the  ship  to  the  hatchway,  and  bear  up  tha 
deck  on  both  sides. 

KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey,  a  painter,  whose  fiime 
is  well  established  in  these  kingdoms.    He  waa  bom 
at  Lubeck  in  1648 ;  and  received  bis  first  instrnctioos 
in  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  but  became  after warda  a 
disciple  of  Ferdinand  Bol.     When  he  had  gained  aa 
much  knowledge  as  that  school  afforded  him,  he  tra- 
velled to  Rqpie,  where  he  fixed  his  particular  attention 
on  Titian  and  the  Caracci.     He  afterwards  visited 
Venice,  and  distinguished  himself  so  effectually  in  that 
city  by  his  historical  pictures  and  portraiu  of  the  noble 
families  there,  that  bis  reputation  became  considerable 
ia  luly.     By  the  advice  of  some  friends  he  camo  at 
last  to  England,  where  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth :  by  his  recom- 
mendatiouy  he  drew  the  picture  of  King  Charles  II. 
more  than  once  \  who  was  so  Uken  with  his  skiU  in 
doing  it,  that  he  osed  to  come  and  sit  to  him  at  hit 
house  in  Co  vent- Garden  piazza.     The  death  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  left  him  without  a  competitor  in  England, 
and  from  that  time  his  fortune  and  fame  were  tho- 
roughly esublisbed.     No  painter  could  have  more  in- 
cessant employment,  and  no  painter  conld  be  more 
distinguished  by  public  honour.     He  was  state  painter 
to  Charles  II.  James  II.  WiUiam  III.  Queen  Anoe, 
and  George  I.  e«iually  esteemed  and  respected  by  them 
all :  the  emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Boman  empire,  and  King  George  I.  created  him  a  ba- 
ronet.   Most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  like- 
nesses taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  excelled  him  in  a 
sore  outline,  or  in  the  graceful  disposition  of  his  figoies: 
his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  best  poets  ia  his  time. 
He  built  himself  an  elegant  house  at  Whitton  near 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  bis 
life  I  and  died  in  1726. 

KNIFE,  a  well  known  instrument,  made  for  ent- 
ting,  and  adapted  in  form  to  the  uses  for  which  it  u  de» 
signed. 

Knives  are  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  England 
in  1563,  by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet  Bridge,  Lon- 
don. The  importation  of  all  sorts  of  knives  is  prohi- 
bited. 

KNIGHT  ieques)y  among  the  Bomans,  a  pertoo  of 
the  second  degree  of  nobility,  following  immediately 
that  of  the  senators.  See  kauJssTiuAN  Ordery  and 
Equites. 

Knigrt,  (or  Cnechty  Germ.)  in  feodal  histoiy,  was 
originally  an  appellation  or  title  eiven  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  their  youth  after  being  admitted  to  'the 
privilege  of  bearing  arms. 

The  passion  for  arms  among  the  Germaaie  atatea, 
as  described  by  Dr  Stuart*,  was  carried  to  extremity. ir »|„ ^ 
It  was  amidst  scenes  of  death  and  peril  that  the  young  ss^S 
were  educated :  It  was  by  valour  and  feaU  of  prowesi  JBw^ 
that  the  ambitions  signalized  their  OMahood.    All  the^  4^* 
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Kiti«bt.  honours  they  knew  were  allotted  to  the  brave.  The 
'  sword  opened  the  path  to  glory.  It  was  in  the  field 
that  the  inirenious  and  the  noble  flattered  most  their 
pride,  and  acquired  an  ascendency. .  The  strength  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  their  councils^  sur- 
rounded them  with  warriors,  and  lifted  them  to  com- 
mand. 

But,  among  these  nations,  when  the  individual  felt 
the  call  of  valour,  and  wished  to  try  his  strength 
against  ah  enemy,  he  could  not  of  his  own  authority 
take  the  lance  and  the  javelin.  The  admission  of  their 
youth  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  was  a  matter  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  left  to  chance  or  their  own 
choice.  A  form  was  invented  by  which  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  that  honour. 

'  The  council  of  the  district,  or  of  the  canton  to 
f^hich  the  candidate  belonged,  was  assembled.  His 
age  and  his  quiilifications  were  inquired  into  \  and  if 
he  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  soldier,  a  chieftain,  his  father  or  one  of  his 
kindred,  adorned  him  with  a  shield  and  the  lance.  In 
consequence  of  this  solemnity,  he  prepared  to  distin- 
guish himself;  his  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  domestic  concerns,  or  the  oiEces  of  the 
iainify  from  which  he  had  sprung,  were  no  longer  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  To  this  ceremony,  so  simple 
and  80  interesting,  the  institution  of  knighthood  is  in- 
debted for  its  rise. 

Knighthood,  however,  as  a  system  known  under 
the  denomination  of  Chivalry,  is  to  be  dated  only 
from  the  nth  century.  All  Europe  being  reduced 
to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  on  the  decline  of 
the  bouse  of  Cliarlemagne,  every  proprietor  of  a  manor 
or  lordship  became  a  petty  sovereign }  the  mansion 
house  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a  guard, 
and  called  a  castle.  The  governor  had  a  party  of  700 
or  800  men  at  his  command  j  and  with  these  he  used 
frequently  to  make  excursions,  which  commonly  ended 
in  a  battle  with  the  lord  of  some  petty  state  of  the 
same  kind,  whose  castle  was  then  pillaged,  arid  the 
women  and  treasures  borne  off  by  the  conqueror.  Du- 
ring this  state  of  universal  hostility,  there  were  no  friend- 
ly communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any 
high  roads  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another : 
the  wealthy  traders,  who  then  travelled  from  place  to 
|)lace  with  their  merchandise  and  their  familie.«,  were 
in  perpetual  danger ;  the  lord  of  almost  every  castle 
extorted  something  from  them  on  the  road  ;  and  at 
last,  some  one,  more  rapacious  than  tfie  rest,  seized  up- 
on the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  off  the  women  for 
his  own  use. 

Thus  castles  became  the  warehouses  of  all  kinds  of 
rich  merchandise,  and  the  prisons  of  the  distressed  fe- 
males, whose  fathers  or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or 
alaio,  and  who  being  therefore  seldom'disposed  to  take 
the  thief  or  murderer  into  favour,  were  in  continual 
danger  of  a  rape. 

Biit  as  some  are  always  distinguished  by  virtue  in 
the  roost  general  defection,  it  happened  that  many 
lords  insensibly  associated  to  repress  these  aallies  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  to  secure  properly,  and  protect  the 
ladies.  Among  these  were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs  ; 
and  the  association  was  at  length  strengthened  by  a 
solemn  vow,  and  received  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
eereorony.      As  the  £rst  knights  were   men  of  the 
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highest  rank,  and  the  largest  possessions,  sttch  having 
most  to  lose,  and  tbt  least  temptatioh  to  steal,  the  fra- 
ternity was  regarded  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  evea 
by  those  against  whom  it  was  formed.  Admission  into 
the  order  was  deemed  the  highest  honoiir :  many  ex- 
traordinary qualificatioi\s  were  required  in  a  candidate, 
and  many  new  ceremonies  were  added  at  his  creation. 
After  having  fasted  from  sunrise,  confessed  himself, 
and  received  the  sacrament,  he  was  dressed  in  a  white 
tunic,  and  placed  by  hiipself  at  a  side-table,  where  he 
was  neither  to  speak,  nor  smile,  nor  to  eat :  while  the 
knights  and  ladies,  who  were  to  perform  the  principal 
parts  of  the  ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry  at  the  great  table.  At  night  his  ar- 
mour was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed ;  and  here  having  watched  it  till  the 
morning,  he  advanced  with  his  sword  hanging  about  bis 
neck,  and  received  the  benediction  of  the  priests  He 
then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady  who  was  to  put  on 
his  armour,  who  being  assisted  by  persons  of  the  first 
rank,  buckled  on  his  spurs,  put  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirass,  brace-* 
lets,  cuisses,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap>a-pee,  the  knight  who  dub- 
bed him  struck  him  thr^e  times  over  the  shoulder  with 
the  flat  side  of  his  sword,  in  the  name  of  God,  St 
Michael,  and  St  George.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
watch  all  night  in  all  his  annour,  with  his  sword  gird- 
ed, and  bis  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himself  to  the  redress  of  those  wrongs 
which  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  ^**  to  se- 
cure merchants  from  the  rapacious  cruel tj  of  banditti, 
and  women  from  ravishen  to  whose  power  they  were 
by  the  particular  confusion  of  the  times  continually  ex- 
posed. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  castle,  the  moat,  and  the  bridge, 
which  are  found  in  romances ;  and  as  to  the  dwarf,  he 
was  a  constant  appendage  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of 
those  times,  and  no  castle  therefore  coold  be  without  him* 
The  dwarf  and  buffoon  were  theu  introduced  to  kill 
time,  as  the  card-table  is  at  present.  It  will  also  be 
easy  to  account  for  the  multitude  of  captive  ladies 
whpm  the  knights,  upon  seizing  a  castic,  set  at  liber- 
ty ;  and  for  the  prodigious  quantities  of  useless  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  rich  stuffs,  and  other  merchandise, 
with  which  many  apartments  in  these  castles  are  said 
to  have  been  filled. 

The  principal  lords  who  entered  into  tire  confrater- 
nity of  knights,  used  to  send  their  sons  to  each  other 
to  be  educated,  far  from  their  parents,  in  the  mystery 
of  chivalry.  These  youths,  before  they  arrived  at  the 
age  of  31,  were  called  hac'helors^  or  has  chevalieri,  in- 
ferior knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified  to  receive 
the  order. 

So  honourable  was  the  origin  of  an  institution,  com* 
monly  considered  as  the  result  of  caprice  and  the 
source  of  extravagance  \  but  whioh,  on  the  contrary, 
rose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  in  those  times, 
and  had  a  very  serious  effect  in  refining  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  courtesy, 
justice,  honour,  were  its  characteristics :  and  to  these 
was  added  religion ;  which,  by  infusing  a  large  por- 
tion of  enthusiastic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  roman-  ' 
tic  excess,  wondeifolly  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
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Knislit.  •wJ  prfldvHJtIye  of  tb«  greatest  ai^d  i»o%t  pemanent  ef- 
fect* both  uppn  (policy  and  ipanners.  War  wa^  ci^rried 
on  with  le89  ferocity,  vrfnen  haaiftnity,  qo  less  than 
courage^  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  ki^ight- 
hoQ^,  and  kni|rhthood  a  disttp^ction  superior  to  royaltji 
ar^d  an  honoij^r  which  princes  were  pro\i4  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen :  more  gentle  and 
polished  manners  were  introduced,  when  courtesy  wa§ 
recom,n^ended  as  iK^  n^ost  amiable  of  knightly  virtueS|» 
and  every  knight  devoted  ^imself  to  the  service  pf  a, 
lady  :  violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it  was 
accounted  meritorious  to  check  and  to  pun^^sh  them  : 
a  Bcrnpuloas  adherence  to  iruth^  with  the  most  reli- 
gious attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but  parti- 
cularly those  betweeii  the  seizes  as  more  easily  viplated, 
became  the  distinguishing  character  of  a  gentleman, 
because  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  mp^t  delicate  sensibility  with  respect 
tp.  tha,t  point ;  and  valour,  seconded  by  so  many  mo- 
tives of  love,  leligipp,  and  virtue,  became  altogether  ir- 
resistible. 

Tha,t  the  splirit  of  chivalry  spmetiipes  rosp  to  ajn.  ex- 
travagant height,  and  bad  often  i^  pernicions  tendency, 
roust  however  be  allowed*  In  Spain,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  i|  romantip  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a  series 
ef  wild  advejitures  which  have  been  deservedly  ri(|icu- 
led  :  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  extinguished 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  Italy  in  bipod  ; 
and  at  the  ca:Il  of  superstition,  and  as  the  engipe  of 
papal  power,  it  dtsolated  Asia  under  the  banner  of  the 
cross.  But  these  ppgbt  not  to  be  considered  as.  argu- 
men^  against  an  institution  laudable  in  itself,  and  ne- 
ce3sary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  ^  and  those  who 
pretend  to,<|e8pise  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  barba- 
rism and  ancient  rusticity,  ought  to  remember,  that 
chivalry  not  only  first  taught  mankind  tp  carry  the  ci- 
▼ilitic^S.  of  peace  into  the  operation^  of  war,  and  to 
n)ngle  politeness  with  the  use  of  the  8wor4, }  but  rous- 
et|  the  spul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  human 
cKafjapter  even  while  it  softened  it,  and  produced  ex- 
ploits which  aptiquity  capnot  parallel.  Nor  ought 
they  \o  forget,  that  it  gave  variety,  elegance,  and 
pleasure,  to  the  intercourse  of  life,  by  making  women 
a  more  essential  part  of  society ;  and  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  our  gratitude,  though  the  point  of  honour^ 
and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  its  more  doubtful  ef- 
fects, should  he  excluded  from  the  improvement  of 
modern  manners.     For, 

To  illustrate  this  topic  more  particularlyi  we  may 
nVserve,  that  women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  seem  to  have  been  considered  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  sensuality,  or  of  domestic  conveniency :  they 
were  devoted  to  a  state  of  seclpsion  and  obscurity,  had 
few  a|tentionB  paid  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take 
as  little  share  in  the  conversation  as  in  the  general 
commerce  of  life.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid 
a.  kind  of  devotion  to  the  softer  sex,  even  in  their  native 
ibrests,  had  no  sooner  settled  themselves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charac- 
ter began  to  assume  new  consf^quence.  Those  fierce 
Jiarbarlans,  who  seemed  to  thirst  only  for  blood,  who 
involved  in  one  undistingniBhing  ruin  the  monuments 
of  ancient  grandear  and  ancient,  ingenuity,  and  who 
devoted  to  the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ageS)  always 
forbore  to  oflbx  any.  violenct  to  the  women.     They 
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brought  aIop|e  ^ith  them  the  respectful  gaUantrj  of*  Ka%kL 
the  no^th,  which  hi^d  power  even  to  restrain  their  sa-< 
vage  ferocity  :  an4  they  introduced  into  the  west  of 
Europe  a  generosity  of  sentinienty  and  a  complaisance 
toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  mAst  polished  nations 
of  antiquity  were  strangers.— -These  sentiments  of  ge- 
nerous gallantry  were  fostered   by  the  institotioo    of 
chivalry,  which  lifted  woman  yet  higher  in  the  scale 
of  life.     Instead  of  being  nobody  in  society,  abe  be* 
came  his  primum  mobile.    Every  knigbt  devoting  hinn- 
self  to  danger,   declared  himself  the  humble  servant  of 
sopie  Udy,  and  that  lady  was  often  th,e  object  of  his 
love*     Her  honour  was.  supposed  to  be  intimately  con* 
nected  with  his,  and  her  smile  was  the  reward  of  bis 
valour :  for  her  he  attacked,  for  her  he  defended,  and 
for  her  he  sbed  his  blood.    Courage,  animated  by  so 
powerful  a  motive,  lost  sight  of  every  thing  but  enter* 
prise:  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incre* 
dible  actions  were  performed,  and  adventures  seeming- 
ly fabulous  were  more  than  realize d|     The  effect  was 
reciprocal.     Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
worthy  of  the  heroism  which  they  'had  inspired  :  thej 
were  opt  to  be  approached  but  by  the  high   minded 
apd  the  brav£  ;  and  men.  then  could  only  be  admitted 
to  the  bosom  of  the  chaste  fair,  after  proving  their  fi- 
delity and  aSiection  by  years  of  perseverance  and  of 
peril. 

Again,  As  to  the  change  which  took  pli^c^in  the  ope*^ 
rations  of  war^  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  perfect  bero 
of  antiquity  was  superior  to  fear,,  but  be  made,  use  of 
every  artifice  to  annoy  his  enemy  :  impelled  by  animo- 
sity and  hostile  fjassioUt  like  the  savage  in  the  American 
woods,^  he  was  only  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  with- 
out regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the  means*. 
Bat  the  true  knight  or  modern  hero  of  the  middle  ages,, 
who. seems  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on. 
the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  an  eqiiiU 
contempt  for  stratagem  and  danger.     He  disdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  enemy:  he  desired  only  to  see 
hipi,  and  to  combat  him  upon  equal   terms,  trosting^ 
that  heaven  would  declare  in  behalf  of  the  just;  ana. 
as  be  professed  only  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  i^ligion^ 
of  injured  beauty,  or  oppressed  innocence,  he  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  in  this  enthusiastic  opinion  by  his  own* 
heated  imagination.     Strongly  persuaded  that  the  de- 
cision must  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  divine  inspiration  rather  than  of  military, 
ardour.    Thus  the  system  of  chivalry,  by  a  singular 
copibination  of  manners,  blended  the  heroic  and  sanc- 
tified characters,  united  devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and 
gallantry,  and  reconciled  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
ladies. 

Chivalry  flonrished  moat  during  the  time  of  the 
croisades.  From  these  holy  wars  it  followed,  tba^ 
new  fcaternities  of  knighthood  were  invented :  hence 
the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Hospitallers^ 
Templars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  religious  or- 
ders. Various  other  orders  were  at  length  instituted 
by  sovereign  princes:  the  Garteri  by  Edward  IIK 
or  JBogland;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Fhilip  the  Good^ 
duke  of  Burgundy  }  and^St  Michael,  by  Louis  XI.  of 
l^rance.  From  this  time  ancient  chivalry  declined  to 
ap  empty  name;  when  sovereign  princes  estaUisfaed 
regular  companies  in  their  armies,  knights, bsnnerets 
were  no  more,  though  it  w»f  still  thought  an  h<MiQnr 
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Kainlit  ^^  ^  dubbed  by  a  great  prince  or  Tictorious  hero; 
aiid  all  wiio  professed  arms  without  knighthood  assum- 
ed the  title  of  etquire. 

There  is  scarce  a  prince  in  Europe  that  has  not 
thought  fit  to  institute  an  order  of  knighthood  3  and 
the  simple  title  of  knight^  which  the  kings  of  Britain 
confer  on  private  subjectSy  is  a  derivation  from  ancient 
chivalry,  although  very  remote  from  its  source.  See 
Knfgkt'BjCHBLoa. 

KsioHT  Service  (jervitutm  tmlitare^  and  inlaw  French 
thivalry)  ;  a  species  of  TekurC,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  which  are  explained  under  the  articles  ChivalkT| 
and  FboJ}jil  System^  N*  13—21. 

The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  differed  most 
essentially  from  the  knights  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  though  the  dlflerence  seems  not  to 
iiave  been  accurately  attended  to  by  authors  (a). 
The  one  class  of  knights  was  of  a  high  antiquity : 
the  other  lyas  not  heard  of  (ill  the  invention  of  a 
^tt.  The  adorning  with  arms  and  the  blow  of  the 
aword  made  the  act  of  the  creation  of  the  ancient 
knight ;  the  new  knight  was  constituted  by  an  invest- 
ment in  a  piece  of  land.  The  former  was  the  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  dignity  which  had  particular  privi- 
leges and  distinctiotis  \  the  latter  Was  the  receiver  of 
Ik  feudal  grant.  Knighthood  was  an  honour ;  knight 
■ervice  a  tenure.  The  first  communicated  splendour 
to  an  arnfy ;  the  last  gave  it  strength  and  numbers.— 
The  kniglit  of  honour  might  serve  in  any  station  what- 
ever \  the  knight  of  tenure  was  in  the  rank  of  a  sol- 
dier.-^It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  that  every  noble 


and  baron  were  knights  of  tenorep  as  they  held  their  Kai^bt 
lands  by  knight  service.  But  the  number  of  fees  they  ' 
possessed,  and  their  creation  into  rank,  separated  them 
widely  from  the  simple  individuals  to  whona  they  gave 
out  grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
knights  of  tenure*  It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  sove- 
reign, without  conferring  nobility,  miglit  give  even  a 
single  fee  to  a  tenant  \  and  such  vassals  in  capHe  of  the 
crciwn,  as  well  as  the  vassals  of  single  fees  from  a  sub- 
ject, were  the  mere  knights  of  tenure.  But  the  for- 
mer, in  respect  of  their  holding  from  the  crown,  were 
to  be  called  to  take  upon  themselves  the  knighthood 
of  honour ;  a  condition  in  which  they  might  rise  from 
the  ranks,  and  be  promoted  to  ofiSces  and  command* 
And  as  to  the  vassals  in  capite  of  the  crown  who  had  ^ 
many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itself  sufficiently  distinguish* 
ed  them  beyond  the  state  of  the  mere  knights  of  te- 
nure. In  fact,  they  possessed  an  authority  over  men 
who  were  of  this  last  description  \  for,  in  proportion 
to  f heir  lands  were  the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the 
knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  tenure  of  knight  service  the  greatest  paM 
of  the  lands  in  England  were  holden,  and  that  princi- 
pally of  the  king  in  capite^  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
expressly  testifies,  for  a  military  purpose,  viz.  for  de-BiSeelrtl. 
fence  of  the  realm  by  the  king^s  own  principal  sub- fiW'J""'*' 
jects,    which  was  judged  to  be  much  better  than   to****'^*' 
trust  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.     The  description  here 
given  is  that  of  knight  service  proper,  which  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars.    There  were  also  some 
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(a)  "  The  terms  knight  and  chivaler  (Dr  Stuart  t  observey),  denoted  both  the  knight  of  honour  and  knight  f  ^^  ^ 
iA  tenure;  and  ehiValry  was  used  to  express  both  knighthood  and  knight- service*     Hence  it  has  proceeded,  that  ^!!J^'^ 
these  persons  and  these  states  have  been  confounded.     Yet  the  marks  of  their  difference  are  so  strong  and  point- ^7?^* 
ed,  that  one  must  wonder  that  writers  should  mistake  them.     It  is  not,  however,  mean  and  common  coropilen 
mily  who  have  been  deceived.      Sir  Edward  Coke,  notwithstanding  his  distinguishing  head,  is  of  this  nuiQ* 
ber.     Whei»  estimating  the  value  of  the  knight's  fee  at  2ol.  per  annum,  he  appeals  to  the  statute  de  tnilitibti$^ 
and  I  Ed.  II.  and,  by  the  sense  of  his  illustration,  he  conceives,  that  the  knights  alluded   to  there  were  the 
lame  with  the  possessors  of  knlglits  fees :  and  they,  no  doubt,  had  knights  fees :  but  a  knight^s  fee  might  be 
ehjoyed  not  only  by  the  tenants  in  capite  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  tenants  of  a  vassal,  or  by  the  tenants  of  4 
Sub-vassal.     Now,  to  these  the  statute  makes  no  allusion.     It  did  not  mean  to  annex  knighthood  to  every  land- 
holder in  the  kingdom  who  had  a  knight's  fee  \  but  to  encourage  arms,  by  requiring  the  tenants  in  capite  of 
the  ch>wn  to  take  to  them  the  dignity.     He  thus  confounds  knighthood  and  the  knigkCsfecm     Coke  on  Little^ 
ton,  p.  69. 

*Mf  1  afh  tiot  deteived,  Sir  William  Blackstone  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake,  and  has  added  to  it*^  Speak- 
ing of  the  knights  of  honour,  or  the  equites  aurati  from  the  gilt  spurs  they  wore,  he  thus  expresses  hinaself : 
'  They  are  lilso  called,  in  our  law,  milites,  because  they  formed  a  part,  or  indeed  the  whole,  of  the  royal  army^ 

*  in  virtue  of  their  feodal  tenures  3  one  condition  of  which  was,  that  every  one  who  held  a  knight^s  fee  (which 

*  in  Hienry  II.'s  time  amounted  to  29I.  per  annum),  was  obliged  to  be  knighted,  and  attend  the  king  in  his  wars^ 
'Or  fined  for  his  rtoncomiiliance.     The  exertion  of  this  prerogative,  as  an  expedient  to  raise  money^  in  the  reign 

*  of  Charles  I.  gave  great  offence,  though  warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent  example  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  but 
'it  was,  at  tbfc  Restoration,  together  with  all  other  military  branches  of  the  feodal  law,  abolished  )  and  this  kind 
'  of  knighthood  has  since  that  time  fallen  into  great  disrepute.'     Book  I.  ch.  12. 

"  Aft^r  n^hat  has  been  said,  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  this  learned  and  able  writer  has  confonoded  the 
knight  of  honour^  and  the  knight  of  tenure;  and  that  the  requisition  to  take  knighthood  was  not  made  to  every 
possessor  of  a  knight's  fee,  but  to  the  tenants  of  knights  feea  held  in  capite  of  the  crown,  who  had  merely  a 
sufficrency  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and  were  thence  disposed  not  to  take  it.  The  idea  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  ro^al  army  consisted  of  knights  of  hdnour,  or  dubhed  knights,  is  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance,  that 
it  might  have  shown  of  itself'  to  this  eminent  writer  the  source  of  his  error.  Had  every  soldier  in  the  feu- 
dal army  received  the  investiture  of  arms  ?  could  he  wear  a  seal,  surpass  in  silk  and  dress,  use  ensigns  armorial, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  knighthood  f  But,  while  I  hazard  these  remarks,  my  reader  will  observe, 
that  it  is  i^tth^tbegfeatesC  deference  I  dissent  from  Sir  William  Blackstone,  whose  abilities  are  the  object  of  a 
riM^ftt  general  and  deserved  admiration." 
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Rni;;ht  Other  species  of  knight  service  }  so  called,  though  im- 
properly, because  the  service  or  render  was  of  a  free 
and  honourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  rendering  as  that  of  knight  service  proper,  and 
because  they  vrere  attended  with  similar  fruits  and  con- 
sequences. Such  was  the  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty^ 
per  tnagfium  servitwrn^  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound| 
instead  of  serving  the  king  generally  \\\  his  wars,  to  do 
some  special  honorary  service  to  the  king  in  person ; 
as  to  carry  bis  banner,  his  sword,  or  the  like  j  or  bo 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his 'corona* 
tion.  It  was,  in  most  other  respects,  like  knight  ser- 
vice, only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  escuage  ; 
and  when  tenant  by  knight  service  paid  five  pounds 
for  a  relief  on  every  knight*s  fee,  tenant  by  grand 
serjeanty  paid  one  yearns  value  of  bis  land,  were  it 
much  or  little.  Tenure  by  carnage^  which  was  to  wind 
a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the 
land,  in  order  to  warn  the  king^s  subjects,  was  (like 
other  services  of  the  same  nature)  a  species  of  grand 
strjeanty. 

These  services,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand  serjeanty, 
were  all  personal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity 
or  duration.  But  the  personal  attendance  in  knight 
service  growing  troohlesome  and  inconvenient  in  many 
respects,  the  tenants  found  means  of  compounding 
for  it,  by  first  sending  others  in  their  stead,  and  in 
process  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the 
lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last 
came  to  be  levied  by  assessments,  at  so  much  for  every 
knight's  fee  \  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  was 
called  scutagtum  in  Latin,  or  servitium  scuti;  scutum 
being  then  a  well-known  denomination  of  money  :  and 
in  like  mauner.it  was  called,  in  our  Norman  French 
ticuagei  being  irfdeed  a  pecuniary  instead  of  a  military 
service.  The  first  time  this  appears  to  have  been  ta- 
ken, was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  his  expe- 
dition to  Toulouse  }  but  it  soon  came  to  be  so  nni- 
Tersal,  that  personal  attendance  fell  quite  into  disuse. 
Hence  we  find  in  our  ancient  histories,  that,  from 
this  period  when  our  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied 
scutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is  on  all  the  landholders 
of  the  kingdom,  to  defiray  their  cxpences  and  to  hire 
jto'oops :  and  these  assessments  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
seem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  Which  prerogative  being  greatly  abused  by 
liis  sueceseors,  it  became  matter  of  national  clamour  j 
and  King  John  was  obliged  to  consent,  by  his  magna 
chorta^  that  no  scutage  should  be  imposed  without  con- 
sent of  parliament*  But  this  clause  was  omitted  in  his 
sou  Henry  III.'s  charter ;  where  we  only  find,  that 
scutages  or  escuage  should  be  taken  as  they  were  used 
to  be  takeu  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  that  is,  in  a 
reasonable  ^nd  moderate  manner.  Yet  afterwards,  by 
statute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  and  6«  and  many  subsequent 
statutes,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  king  should  take  no 
aids  or  tasks  but  by  the  common  assent  of  the  realm. 
Hence  it  is  held  in  our  old  books,  that  escuage  or 
scutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  consent  of  par- 
liament ;  such  scutages  being  indeed  the  ground-work 
of  all  succeeding  subsidies,  and  the  land  tax  of  later 
times. 

Siaoe,  therefore,  escuage  differed  from  knight  service 
in  nothing  but  as  a  compensation  differs  from  actual 
•ertace,  knight  service  is  frequently  confounded  with 


it.  And  thus  Littleton  most  be  understood,  when  be  KoLpki 
tells  us,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and  escuage, 
was  tenant  by  knight  service  ;  that  i«,  that  this  tesare 
(being  subservient  to  tlie  military  policy  of  the  nation) 
was  respected  as  a  tenure  in  chivalry.  But  as  the  ac- 
tual service  was  uncertain,  and  depended  upon  emer- 
gencies, so  it  was  necessary  that  this  pecuniary  com- 
pensation should  be  equally  uncertain,  and  depend  on 
the  assessments  of  the  legislature  suited  to  these  emer- 
gencies. For  had  the  escuage  been  a  settled  invariable 
sum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  bad  been  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  mere  pecuniary  rent  >  and  the  tenure^ 
instead  of  knight  service,  would  h^ve  then  been  of  ano- 
ther kind,  called  soccAGE. 

By  the  degenerating  of  knight  service,  or  personal 
military  duty,  into  escUage  or  pecuniary  assesannenta, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promised  or  real)  of  the  fco- 
dal  constitutions  were  destroyed,  and  nothing  bot  the 
hardships  remained.     Instead  of  forming  a  national 
militia  composed  of  barone,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
bound  by  their  interest,  their  honour,  and  their  oatba, 
to  defend   their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
system  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  else  l»ot  a 
wretched  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  an  army  <mF 
occasional  mercenaries.    In  the  mean  time  the  familiea 
of  all  our  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  the  in- 
tolerable burdens  (which  in  consequence  of  the  fiction 
adopted  after  the  conquest)  were  introduced  and  laid 
upon  them  by  the  subtlety  and  finesse  of  the  Nonnan 
lawyers.      For,  besides  the   scutages  to  which   they 
were  liable  in  defect  of  personal  attendance,  which, 
however,  were  assessed  by  themselves  in  parliament, 
they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  para- 
mount for  otVir,  whenever  his  eldest  son  was  to  be 
knighted,  or  his  eldest  daughter  married  j  not  to  for- 
get the  ransom  of  his  own  person.     The  heir,  on  the 
death  of  his  ancestor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of 
the  first  emoluments  arising  from  his  inheritance,  by 
way  of  relief  and  primer  seisin :  and  if  under  age,  of 
the  whole  of  his  estate  durinff  infancy.     And  then,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  very  feelingly  complains,  **  wben 
he  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  ivardsk^^  bis 
woods  decayed,  houses  fallen  down,  stock  wasted  and 
gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,**  to 
make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  profits 
as  a  fine  for  suing  out  his  iivery;  and  also  the  price  or 
value  of  his  marriage^  if  he  refused  such  wife  as  bis 
lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for,  and  imposed  upon 
him ;  or  twice  that  value,  if  he  married  another  wo- 
man.    Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expensive  ho- 
nour of  knighthood^  to  make  his  poverty  more  com- 
pletely splendid.     And  when,  by  these  deductions,  his 
fortune  was  so  shattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that 
poor  privilege  allowed  him,  without  paying  an  exorbi- 
tant fine  for  a  license  of  alienation, 

A  slavery  so  complicated  and  so  extensive  as  this, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boasted  of 
her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  ap- 
plied by  successive  acts  of  parliaments,  which  assuaged 
some  temporary  grievances.  Till  at  length  the  huma- 
nity of  King  James  I.  consented,  for  a  proper  equiva- 
lent, to  abolish  them  all,  though  the  plan  then  pro- 
ceeded  not  to  effect ;  in  like  manner,  as  he  had  formed 
a  scheme,  and  began  to  pot  it  in  execution,  focremoT? 
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Knixhu  tng  the  feodal  grivvandes  of  heritable  jarUdictiont  in 
f  Scotlaail,  which  has  since  been  pursued  and  effected 
by  the  statata  20  Gee.  II.  c.  43.  King  Jameses  plan 
fur  exchanging  oar  military  tenures  teems  to  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  since  pursued  ; 
only  with  tl^is  difference,  that  by  way  of  compensation 
for  the  loss  which  the  crown  and  other  lords  would 
sustain,  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  should  be  settled  and 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  assured  to  the 
inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight^s  fee  within 
their  respective  eeignories.  An  expedient  seemingly 
much  better  than  the  hereditary  excise  which  was  afler- 
warda  made  the  principal  equivalent  for  these  conces- 
sions. For  at  length  the  military  tenures,*  with  all 
their  heavy  appendages,  were  destroyed  at  one  blow 
by  the  statute  1 2  Car.  II*  c.  24.  which  enacts,  ''  that 
the  court  of  ward  or  liveries,  and  aU  wardships,  liveries, 
primer  seisins,  and  ousterlemains,  values  and  forfeitures 
of  marriages,  by  reason  of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or 
others,  be  totally  taken  away.  And  that  all  fines  for 
alienations,  tenures  by  homage,  knights  service,  and 
escuage,  and  also  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter  or 
knighting  the  son,  and  all  tenures  of  the  king  tn  capite^ 
be  likewise  taken  away.  And  that  all  sorts  of  tenures, 
held  of  the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and 
common  soccage :  save  only  tenures  in  frankalmoign, 
copyholds,  and  the  honorary  services  (without  the 
slavish  part)  of  grand  serjeanty.**  A  statute  which 
was  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  property  of  this 
kingdom  than  even  magna  charts  itself:  since  that 
only  pruned  the  luxuriances  that  bad  grown  out  of 
the  military  tenures,  and  thereby  preserved  them  in 
vigour :  but  tbe  statute  of  King  Charles  extirpated  the 
whole.    See  Chivalry,  Supplement* 

KviOHTS'ErranU  During  the  prevalence  of  chi« 
valry,  the  ardour  of  redressing  wrongs  seized  many 
knights  so  powerful ly,  that,  attended  by  esquires, 
they  wandered  about  in  search  of  objects  whose  misfor* 
tunes  and  misery  required  their  assistance  and  suc- 
conrs.  And  %s  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  their 
attention,  the  relief  of  unfortunate  damsels  was  the 
achievement  they  most  courted.  This  was  the  rise 
of  knights-errant,  whose  adventures  produced  ro- 
mance. These  were  originally  told  as  they  happened. 
But  the  love  of  the  marvellous  came  to  interfeiej 
fancy  was  indulged  in  her  wildest  exaggerations  ;  and 
poetry  gave  her  charms  to  the  most  monstrous  fictions, 
and  to  scenes  the  most  nnnatural  and  gigantic.  See 
Kkigrt. 

KHioHT'Backelor.    See  Bachelor. 

KvtGHT-Baronei,    See  Baronet. 

KsiGHTSofthe  Shire^  or  Knights  of  Parliament^  are 
ti^o  gentlemen  of  worth,  chosen  on  tbe  king's  writ 
in  pUno  comiiatv^  by  such  of  the  freeholders  of  every 
county  as  can  expend  40s.  per  annum,  to  represent  such 
county  in  parliament.  These,  when  every  man  who 
held  a  knight's  fee  in  capite  of  the  crown  was  customa- 
rily constrained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  necessity  to 
be  miiiiesgladio  cincti^  for  so  the  writ  runs  to  this  day ; 
but  now  custom  admits  esquires  to  be  chosen  to  this 
office.  They  must  have  at  least  5001.  per  annum;  and 
their  expences  are  to  be  defrayed  by.  the  county^ 
thouffh  this  be  seldom,  now  required. 

KsiOBT'-Marshal^  an  officer  in  the  king's  bouse* 
bold|  who  has  jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  any  tnnst 


gression  within' the  king's  bonsehold  and  verge;  as  also  Kaight; 
of  contracts  made  there,  whereof  one  of  the  house  is  Knighu 
parly.  koodw 

KNZQHT'Fish.  See  Eques,  Ichthtologt  Index.  '  " 
Knights,  in  a  ship,  two  short  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
commonly  carved  like  a  man's  head,  having  four  shivers 
in  each,  three  for  the  haulyards,  and  one  for  the  top 
to  run  in  :  one  of  them  stands  fast  bolted  on  the  beams 
abaft  the  foremast,  and  is  therefore  called  \\k^  fare* 
knight ;  and  the  other,  stauding  abaft  the  mainmast^  is 
called  the  main- knight, 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a  military  order  or  honour,,  or 
a  mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of 
personal  virtue  and  merit. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood  \  military,  rego*    ^ 
]ar,  honorary,  and  social. 

Military  Ksighthood^  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arm^.  They  are  call- 
ed mHiteSf  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  mere  bachelors,  &c.  These 
knights  were  girt  with  a  sword,  and  wore  a  pair  of  gilt 
spurs  ;  whence  they  were  called  equitee  aurati* 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It 
does  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility  ; 
nor  can  it  be  revoked.  The  sons  of.  kings,  and  kingf 
themselves,  with  all  other  sovereigns,  heretofore  bad 
knighthood  conferred  on  them  as  a  mark  of  honour* 
They  were  usually  knighted  at  their  baptism  or  mar- 
riage, at  their  coronation,  before  or  after  a^  battle, 
&c. 

Regular  Knighthood^  is  applied  to  all  military  osr 
ders  which  profess  to  wear  some  particular  habit,  to 
bear  arms  against  the  infidels,  to  succour  and  assist  pil- 
grims in  their  passage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  serw 
in  hospitals  where  they  should  be  received ;  such  were 
the  knights  templars,  and  such  still  are  the  knights  of 
Malta,  &c. 

Honorary  KNiaHTHOODf  is  that  which  princes  confar 
on  other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  ministers 
and  favourites  ;  such  are  knights  of  the  Garter,  Batbt 
St  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia,  Thistle,  &c.  See  these  ar- 
ticles ;  and  for  a  representation  of  their  different  insi]^ 
nia,  see  Plate  CCLXXXVIII. 

Social  Knighthood^  is  that  which  is  not  fixed  nor 
confirmed  by  any  formal  institution,  nor  regulated  hf 
any  lasting  statutes ;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  or* 
ders  been  erected  on  occasion  of  factions,  of  tilts  and . 
tournaments,  masquerades,  and  the  like. 

The  abbot  Bernardo  Justin iani,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  History  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a  complete  cata-> 
logue  of  the  several  orders :  according  to  this  computa- 
tion, they  are  in  number  92.     Favin  has  given  us  two 
volumes  of  them  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d^Honneur 
etdeChevalerie.  Menenius  has  published  i)r/fctVrJJ^tfr4- 
trium  Ordinum^  and  Andr.  Mendo  has  written  De  Or^ 
dinibus  Militaribus.     Beloi  has  traced  their  original ; , 
and  Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index*  has  given  us  their, 
institution.      To  these  may  be  added.  Father  Mene- 
strier  de  la  Chevalerie  Ancienne  et  Modertie^  Michieli'a 
Tresor  MiHtaire^  Caramuel's  Theohgia  Regplare^  Mi- 
rseus's  Originee  Eqvestrium  sive  Militarium  Qrdimtm^ 
but  above  all,  Justinian's  Historie  Chronokgiehe  deU^ 
Origine  de  gP  Ordine  Militan\  e  di  tutte  le  ReUgkme 
Cavaleresche ;  the  edition  which  is  fullest  is  that  of 
Vcnina.  in  itfoai  in  twn  vols  folio* 
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imme  to  a  fcamlct  in  Warwickshire,  ttands  in  tlie  road 
from  Coventry  to  London,  at  the  entrance  of  Duns* 
more  H<'atb.  About  40  towns  in  thia  hamlet,  which 
are  specified  by  Dugdale,  are  obliged,  on  the  forfei- 
tore  of  30s.  and  a  white  bull,  to  pay  a  certain  rent  to 
the  lord  of  the  hamlet,  called  wroth-money^  ot  9wrf- 
penny;  which  must  be  deposited  every  Martinmas  day 
in  the  morning  at  this  cross  before  sunrise^  when  the 
party  paying  it  most  go  thrice  about  the  croet,  and  say 
tlie  wroth- money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  said 
cross  before  good  witness.' 

KNIGHTON,  a  well  built  town  of  Badiiorshire  is 
South  Wales,  155  miles  from  London.  It  is  pleasant* 
ly  situated  en  an  elevation  rising  from  a  small  river, 
which  divides  this  part  of  Wales  from  Shropshire.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  market  and 
a  fair,  with  about  952  inhabitants. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  and 
the  first  village  from  London  on  the  great  western  road. 
ft  lies  in  the  parishes  of  St  Margaret^s  Westminster, 
and  St  George  by  Hanover  Square  ;  and  has  a  chapel, 
which  is  nevertheless  independent.  At  the  entrance 
4»f  it  from  London  stands  that  noble  infirmary  for  sick 
and  wounded,  called  St  George^s  Hospital^  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  our  nobility   and 

f  entry,  of  wliom  there  are  no  hsss  than  300  governors, 
n  the  centre  of  this  village,  there  is  a  fabric  lately 
Erected,  where  is  carried  on  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able manufactures  in  England  for  painting  floor-clotht, 
&c. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a  borough  and  maiket  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of 
Leinster,  6^  miles  from  Dublin.  Before  the  union, 
this  town  retomed  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia* 
inent. 

KNOLL,  a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  or  for  the  hill  itself. 

KNOLLES,  RiCHiARD,  was  born  in  Nortbamptoo- 
•hire,  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th  century,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  after  which  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  free-school  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  composed 
Grammatics  Lattncej  GrttciB,  et  Hebraica^compendium^ 
turn  radicibvs^  London  1606 ;  and  sent  nmny  excellent 
ecbolarsto  the  universities.  He  also  spent  I2  years  in 
compiling  a  history  of  the  Turks  \  which  was  first  print- 
ed in  16 10.  It  is  called,  The  general  history  of  the 
Turks  Jrofn  the  first  beginning  of  that  nation  to  the  ri^^ 
irtg  of  the  Ottoman  famify^  &c.  He  died  in  1610,  and 
this  history  has  been  since  continued  by  several  bands : 
the  best  continuation  is  that  by  Paul  Ricaut  conscfl  at 
Smyrna,  folio,  London,  1680.  Knolles  wrote  also, 
**  The  lives  and  conquests  of  the  Ottoman  kings  and 
emperors  to  the  year  16 10  *,**  which  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death  in  1621,  to  which  time  it  was  conti- 
nued by  another  band  ;  and  lastly,  "  A  brief  discourse 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  where- 
in the  greatness  of  the  strength  thereof  consisteth,^ 
&c. 

KNOT,  a  part  of  a  tree,  from  which  shoot  out 
l)fanchet,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  use  of  the  knots 
19,  to  strengthen  tbo  stem  j  they  serve  also  as  aearoes, 
to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refine  the  juices  raised  up  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 

Knots  of  a  Bope^  aitoong  seameo,  are  distioguislied 
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into  thrat  klads,  ^s.  whole  knot,  thot  made  to  ^A 
the  lays  of  a  rope  that  it  cannot  slip,  serving  lor 
sheets,  tacks,  and  stoppers  :  bowline  kaot,  that  so  firm* 
ly  made  and  fastened  to  the  cringles  of  the  sails,  that 
they  most  break  or  the  sail  split  before  it  slips:  and 
theep-shank  knot,  that  made  by  shortening  mrope  with- 
out  cutting  it,  which  may  be  presently  loosened,  and 
the  rope  not  the  worse  for  it. 

Ksors  of  the  Log^inc^  at  sea,  are  the  divisioot  of  it. 
See  the  article  LoG« 

Khot.    See  Tringa,  OitwrrHOLOGT  Ittdex. 

KsoT-Orass^  or  Bist9ri.  See  PoltgoKum,  Botakt 
Intlex, 

KNOTTESFORD,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  near  the 
Mersey,  184  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  by  a  rivulet  called  B^ken,  la 
the  former  is  the  church  $  and  in  the  latter  is  the  itaar- 
ket  and  town-boose.     Population  2358  10  181 1* 

KNOTTINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  west  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  Aire  ntmr  Ferrybridge,  is  noted  for 
its  trade  in  lime.  The  stones  of  whidi  it  is  made 
are  dug  up  plentifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  homt  ;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  at  certain  seasons  in  great  qoan* 
titiet  to  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  Standbridge,  for  sale, 
and  so  carried  into  the  western  parts  of  the  county  for 
manure. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  m  ponishmeat  inflicted  in 
Russia,  with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout^  and  made  of 
a  long  strap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpose.  With 
this  whip  the  executioners  dexterously  'carry  ofiP  a  slip 
of  skin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  haok  laid 
bare  to  the  waist,  and  repeating  their  blows,  in  a  little 
while  rend  away  all  the  skin  of  the  back  in  parallel 
stripes.  In  the  common  knout  the  criminal  ^eceives  the 
lashes  suspended  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  executioners : 
but  in  the  great  knoot,  which  is  generally  uaed  on  the 
aame  occasions  as  racking  on  the  wheel  in  France,  the 
criminal  is  raised  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  pulley  fixed 
to  the  gallows,  and  a  cord  fastened  to  the  two  wrists 
tied  together  i  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  between  his 
two  legs  also  tied  together ;  and  another  of  a  crucial 
form  under  bis  breast.  Sometimes  his  hands  are  tied 
behind  over  his  back }  and  when  he  i«  pulled  up  in  tbb 
position,  his  shoulders  are  dislocated.  The  execution- 
ers can  make  this  punishment  more  or  less  severe ;  snd  it 
ia  said,  are  so  dexterous,  that  when  a  criminal  is  ton* 
demned  to  die,  they  can  make  hiin  expire  at  pleasure 
either  by -one  or  seveml  lashes. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be 
the  perception  of  the  connexion  arid  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  See  MtTA- 
fHTsics  and  Logic. 

KNOX,  John,  greatly  distinguished  by  the  part  be 
took  in  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  1505, 
at  GlflPord  near  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St  Aodrew^s,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and 
commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life.  At  this  time  the 
new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  id 
Scotland  ;  Mr  Knox  therefore  at  first  Waa  a  xealous 
Roman  Catholic :  but  attending  tbb  seroious  of  a  cer- 
tain Black  friar,  named  Guiai/iam^  he  btegan  to  waver 
in  his  opinions^  and  af\erwii^s  coriversiHig  with  the  fii- 
moos  Wisbart,  who  in  1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
com^missioners  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  be  tenontaced  the 
religion,  and  beeatte  a  zcidoiis  refbmitT.    d^e- 
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iBg  tpiioiQUd  lotor  to  the  sons  of  tin  lairds  of  Ormi* 
stoon  aiMl  LongBiddefT,  ke  begmn  to  instroct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Frotestant  religion  y  and  on  that 
accoont  was  so  violently  persecoted  by  the  bishop  of 
St  Andre w^s,  that  with  hit  two  pupils  he  was  obliged 
in  the  year  1547  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle  of  that 
^ace.  But  the  caslle  was  besieged  and  taken  by  2X 
French  galleys.  He  continued  a  prisoner  on  board  a 
galley  two  years»  namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
I J49 }  when,  being  set  at  liberty,  he  landed  in  Eng-* 
land,  and  having  obtained  a  lieenset  was  appointed 
pnscher,  first  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle* 
Strype  conjectores  thatia  1552  he  was  appoiated  chap- 
lain to  Edward  VI*  He  certainly  obtained  an  annual 
pension  of  40L  and  was  offered  the  living  of  AlUhaUews 
in  London }  which  he  refuscd|  not  choosing  to  conform 
to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Qiieen  Mary,  he  retired 
to  Geneva ;  wkenor,  at  the  coMMiand  of  John  Calvin, 
be  removed  to  Fnmkfbrt,  where  he  preached  to  the 
oriles  :  hot  a  difference  arising  en  account  of  his  refu- 
sing to  read:  the  English  litargy,  he  went  back  to  Go* 
nova }  and  from  thence  in  1555  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  the  reformation  had  made  considerable  progress- 
doring  his  absence*  He  now  trainelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  resolution*  Abopft  this  time  (1556), 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  regent,  earnestly  en- 
treating her  to  hear  the  Frotestant  doctrine  j  which  let- 
ter she  treated  with  contempt*  In  the  same  year  the 
English  Cslvinisis  at  Geneva,  invitud  Mr  Knox  to  re- 
side among  them*  He  accepted  their  invitation*  Im- 
mediately after  his  departqse  from  Scotland,  the  bishops 
summoned  him  to  appear,  and  he  not  appearing,  con- 
demned him  to  death  for  heresy,  and  burned  his  effigy 
at  the.  eroes  of  Edinburgh* 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  J  $59* 
doring  which  time  he  published  his  **  First  Blast  against 
the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.^  Having  now  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  ho  resnmcd  the  great  work  of  re- 
formatton  with  his.  usual  ardour,  and  was  appointed' 
minister  at  Edinburgh.  In  1561  Queen  Mary  arrived 
from  France*  She,  it  is  well  known,  was  bigotted 
to-  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been  educated  j  and 
on  that  account  was  exposed  to  continual  insults  f^m 
ber  reformed  subjects.  Mr  Knox  himself  frequently 
insulted  her  from  the  pulpit ;  and  when  admitted  to 
her  presence,  regardless  of  her  sex,  her  beauty,  and 
her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  a  most  unjustifiable 
freedom.  In  the  year  1571  our  reformer  was  obliged 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  aoooont  of  the  confusion  and 
danger  from  the  opposition  to  the  earl  of  Lennox,  then 
regent ;  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  re- 
mmed  his  pastoral  functions*  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  1572*  and  was  buried  in  the  chnrefayard 
of  St  Giles's  in  that  city.— His  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  printed  with  his  other  works  at  Edidborgh- 
in  Z584,  Z586,  1644,  and  173^  He  published  many 
other  pieces}  and  several  more  are  preserved  in  Calder- 
wood*s  Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  He  left  also 
a  coastderable  number  of  manuscripts,  which  in  173  a 
were  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Wodrow^  minister  of  East- 
Wood. 

As  to  bis  diaractert  it;  is  easilv  nnderstood|  notwitfa-r 
at«iidiB|^tho«xti»iac{  dilMMUtBdc  of  the  two  portraits 


drawn  by  Popish  and  Calvinistical  pencils.  Aeeordtng 
to  the  first,  he  was  a  devil ;  according  to  the  latter,  an 
angel.  The  following  character  is  drawn  by  Dr  Ro- 
bertson. *'  Zeal,  intrepidity,  disinterestedness,  were 
virtues  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was 
acquainted  too  with  the  learning  cultivated  in  that  age  f 
and  excelled  in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  is  cal- 
culated to  rouse  and  to  in£ame.  His  maxims,  however, 
were  often  too  severe,  and  the  impetnosity  of  his  temper 
excessive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  showed  no  iw- 
dttlgence  to  the  inKrmiiies  of  others.  Regardless  of  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admo- 
nitions with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to 
irritate  than  to  reclaim ;  and  this  often  betrayed  hinr 
into  indecent  expressions,  with  respect  to  Queen  Mary's* 
person  and  conduct.  Those  very  qualities,  however, 
which  now  render  his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  hinr 
to  be  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the' 
Reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him'  to 
facodangersi  and  to  surmount  opposition,  from*  which 
a  person  of  a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  tv 
shrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  study 
and  to  business,  as  weU  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  his  public  discourses,  he  bad*  worn  out  a  constitution' 
naturally  strong.  During  a  lingering  illness,  he  disco- 
¥ered  the  utmost  fortitude ;  and  met  the  approach  of 
death  with  a  magnanimity  inseparable  from  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  constantly  employed  in  acts  of  devo^ 
tion,  and  comforted  himself  with  those-  prospects  of  Hn* 
mortality,  which  not  only  preserve  good  men  from  des-' 
ponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  last  mo^ 
ments.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  present  at  his 
funeral^  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a-  few  words,  t he- 
more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one 
w4iom  he  had  often  censured  with  peculiar  severity; 
**  H«re  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.*' 

KNOXIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belbnging  to  the  te- 
trandria  class;  and-iii  the  natural  method  ranking  uir> 
der  the  47th  order,  9tellai<e,     See  Bdtakt  Index. 

KNUTZEN,  Matthias,  a  native  of  Holstein,  the 
only^per^n  on  record' who  openly  professed  and  taught 
atheism*  It  is  said  he  had  about  lOOO  disciples  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany.  They  were  called  Conscten* 
ciaries^  because  they  asserted  there  is  no  other  God,  no 
other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magistracy,  but  consci* 
ence,  which  teaches  every  man  the  three  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  :— To  hurt  nobody,  to* 
live  honestly,  and  to  give  every  one  his  due^  Several* 
copies  of  a  letter  of  his  from  Rome  were  spread  abroad, 
containing  the  substance  of  bis  system.  It  is  to  be 
found  entire  in  the  last  edition  of  Mii(^||^ius« 

KOEDOE.    See  Gapra. 

KOELtcheou,  a  province  of  China,  and  bne  of  the 
smallest  in  the  empire.  Oh  the  sonth  it  has  Quang-si;^ 
on  the  east  Hou-quangi  on  the  north  Se-tchuen,  and 
Yun-nan  on  the  west.  The  whole  country  is  almost  a 
desert,  and  covered  with  inaccessible  mountains :  it  may 
justly  be  called  the  Siberia  of  China.  The  people  who  in- 
habit it  are  mountaineers,  accustomed  to  independence, 
and  who  seem  to  form  a  separate  nation  :  they  are  no 
less  ferocious  than  the  savage  animals  among  which  they 
live.— The  mandarins  and  governors  who  are  sent  ta 
this  province  are  sometimes  disgraced  noblemen,  whom 
the  emperor  does  not  think  proper  to  discard  ^entirely, 
•khtr  on. account  oCrtheic.allianceSy  or  tho^  servicea^. 
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KLoei.  wki«h  they  have  rendered  to  the  state :  nomeroiie  gar* 
tcheoo.  fisons  are  intrusted  to  their  charge,  to  overawe  the  in- 
KoMipfef.  [labitants  of  the  counti7  :  bat  these  troops  are  found  in* 
sufficient,  and  the  coiirt  despairs  of  being  ever  able  tho- 
roughly to  subdue  these  untractable  mountaineers.  Fre- 
quent attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  them,  to  obe- 
dience, and  new  forts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
erected  in  their  country }  but  the  people,  who  are  not 
ignorant  of  those  designs,  keep  themselves  shut  up  among 
their  mountains,  and  seldom  issue  forth  but  to  destroy 
the  Chinese  works  or  mvage  their  lands.  Neither  silk 
stuffs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  manufsctured  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  resembling 
our  hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is  used  for  summer 
dresses.  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  copper, 
are  found  here  j  of  the  last  metal,  those  small  pieces  of 
money  are  made  which  are  in  common  circulation 
throughout  the  empire.— Koei-tcheou  contains  10  cities 
of  the  first  class,  and  38  of  the  second  and  third. 

KOEMPFER,  Engelbert,  was  bom  in  1651  at 
Lemgow  in  Westphalia.  After  studying  in  several 
towns,  he  went  to  Dantzick,  where  he  gave  the  first 
public  specimen  of  his  proficiencyi  in  a  dissertation 
Z)e  Majestatts  Divisione»  He  then  went  to  Thorn  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  ;  after  which  he  went 
to  Koningsberg.  in  Prussia,  and  staid  there  foor  years. 
He  next  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  soon  began 
to  make  a  figure,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the> 
embassy  to  the  sophi  of  Persia.  He  set  out  from  Stock- 
holm with  the  presents  for  that  emperor)  and  went, 
through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingermanland,  to  Nar- 
va, where  he  *met  Mr  Fabric  ins  the  ambassador,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  take  Moscow  in  his  way.  The 
ambassador  having  ended  his  negociations  at  the  Russian 
court,  set  out  for  Persia.  During  their  stay,  two  vears, 
at  Ispahan,  Dr  Koempfer,  whose  curious  and  inquisitive 
disposition  suffered  nothing  to  escape  him  unobserved, 
made  all  the  advantages  possible  of  remaining  so  long  in 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  ambassador,  to- 
wards the  close  of  1685,  preparing  to  retpm  into  Eu- 
rope, Dr  Koempfer  chose  rather  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  quality  of 
chief  surgeon  to  the  fleet,  then  cruising  in  the  Persian 
gulf.  He  went  aboard  the  fleet,  which,  after  touching 
at  many  Dutch  settlements,  came  to  Batavia  in  Septem- 
ber 1689.  Dr  Kcempfer  here  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  natural  history.  Hence  he  set  out  for  Japan,  in  qua- 
lity of  a  physician  to  the  embassy  which  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  send  once  a  year  to  the  Japanese  court. 
He  quitted  Japan. to  return  to  Europe  in  1692.  In 
1 694  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  lieyden  \ 
on  which  occasion  he  communicated,  in  what  are  called 
Inaugural  Thetes^  ten  very  singular  and  curious  obser- 
vations made  by  him  in  foreign  countries.  He  intended 
to  digest  his  memoirs  into  proper  order  ^  but  was  pre- 
vented, by  being  made  physician  to  the  count  de 
Lippe.  He  died  in  1716.  His  principal  works  are, 
'  i«  Am<&nitates  Exotica^  in  410 ;  a  work  wliich  includes 
many  curious  and  useful  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
civil  and  natural  history  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed.  2.  Herbarium  Vltra^Gangeikum.  3«  The 
history  of  Japan,  in  German,  which  is  very  curious  and 
much  esteemed  ;  and  for  which  the  public  is  indebted 
to  the  late  Sir  Han«  SI  oane,  who  purchased  for  a  con* 


siderable  sum  of  money  all  oar  au thorns   coriosides,' 
both  natural  and  artificial,  as  likewise  all  his  drawings 
and  manuscript  memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  learn- 
ed Dr  Scheuchzer  to  translate  the  Japanese  history 
into  English. 

KOEMPFERIA.    See  Kempferia* 

KOENIGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  class.     See  BoTANT  Index. 

KONGSBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  beloogin^f  to 
Denmark,  and  celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  whose 
produce  has  been  considerably  exaggerated  by  most  of 
the  travellers  that  have  published  on  this  subject.   Tbe 
town,  which  stretches  on  both  sides  the  river  liowe, 
contains  about  looo  bouses,  and  including  tbe  miners 
6000  inhabitants*     The  mines,  which  lift  about   two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  first  discovered  and  worked 
during  the  reign  of  Christian  IV. ;  and  of  their  present 
state  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxo  *•  *  TVnrib 
There  are  36  mines  now  working;  tbe  deepest  where-'*''*'""'' 
of,  called  Segen-GoUes  in  der  North,  is  652  feet  perpen-  ^^  ^  ^^ 
dicolar.     The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  sasum  of  Lin- 
nseus.     The  silver  is  extracted  according  to  the  nsnal 
process,  either  by  smelting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by 
pounding.     The  pure  silver  is  occasionally  found  in 
small  grains  and  in  small  pieces  of  different  sizes,  sel- 
dom weighing  more  than  foor  or  five  pounds.     Some- 
times, indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  masses  of  a  consi- 
derable bulk  have  been  discovered  ;  and  one  in  parti- 
cular which  weighed  409  marks,  and  was  worth  3000 
rix-dollars,  or  600L     This  piece  is  still  preserved  in 
the  cabinet  of  curiosities  at  Copenhagen.      Formerly 
these  mines  produced  annually  350,000  rixdoliars,  or 
yo,OOoIf  and  iu  1769,  even  79,000!.  $  at  present  they 
seldom  yield' above  from  44,000!.  to  50,000!.   Former* 
ly  above  4000  men  were  necessary  for  working  tbe 
mines,  smelting  and  preparing  the  ore ;   hot  a  few 
years  ago  2400  miners  were   removed   to  tbe  cobalt 
works  lately  established  at  Fossum,  and  to  other  mines; 
and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  2500.     By  these 
and  other  reductions,  tbe  cspencs,  which  was  before 
estimated  at  5760I.  per  month,  now  amounts  to  only 
4400!.  or  about  52,800].  per  annum.     Yet  even  with 
this  diminution  tbe  expeoces  generally  equal,  and  some- 
times exceed  the  profits.   Government,  therefore,  draws 
no  other  advantages  from  these  mines,  than  by  giving 
employment  to  so  many  persons,  wbo  would  otherwise, 
be  incapable  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and  by  re- 
ceiving a  certain  quantity  of  specie,  which  is  much 
wanted  in  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  in 
Denmark.     For  such  is  the  deficiency  of  specie,  that 
even  at  Kong>berg  itself  change  for  a  bank  note  is 
with  difficulty  obtained.     The  miners  are  paid  in  small 
bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences  are  defrayed  in 
paper  currency.     Tbe  value  of  -13,000  rixdoliars,  or 
26001.  in  block  silver  is  annually  sent  to  Copenhagen  ; 
the   remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in  the   mint  at 
Kongsberg,    and   transferred    to  Copenliagrn.      The 
largest  piece  of  money  now  struck  at  Kongsberg  is  only 
eight  shillings  or  foorpenoe. 

KONIG,  George  Matthias,  a  learned  German, 
bom  at  AlU»rf  in  Franconia  in  1616.  He  became 
professor  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there,  and 
librarian  to  the  university  }  in  which  last  office  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  He  gave  several  public  specimens 
of  his  learning ',  but  is  principally  l^nown  for  a  Bio- 
graphical 
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Koii%  grapbieal  Dictionftry,  entitled,  Bihlwiheca  veHa  et  nova^ 
I  4t09  Altorf,  1674 :  which,  though  it  is  very  defective, 
Korm^MMM,  {g  Qeefol  to  bio^n'aphen.     He  died  in  1699. 

KONIGSTEf  N,  the  cmpital  ef  «  county  of  the  Mme 
name  in  Germany.  It  is  ix  miles  north-west  of  Frano- 
fort  on  the  Muine,  and  30  miles  north-east  of  Mentz. 

KoKlCSTClK,  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bavariai 
and  of  one  in  Saxony. 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capiul 
of  Regal  Prussia,  wi.th  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which 
is  a  hall  374  feet  long  and  59  broad  without  pillars 
to  support  it,  and  a  handsome  library.  It  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference  }  and,  including  the  garri- 
son of  7000  men,  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
townhouse,  the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral  church, 
are  all  very  fine  structures.  The  tower  of  the  castle  is 
exceeding  high ;  and  has  284  steps  to  go  to  the  top, 
from  whence  there  is  a  very  distant  prospect.     There 
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are  18  churches  in  all*,    of  which   14  belong  to  the 


Lutherans,  three  to  the  Calvinists,  and  one  to  the  Pa* 
ptsts*  It  stands  on  the  Pregel,  a  navigable  river  which 
flows  from  the  north-western  provinces  of  Poland,  and 
iiere  falls  into  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Frische-Haf, 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  No  ships  drawing  more  than 
aeven  feet  water  can  pass  the  bar  and  come  up  to  the 
town  }  so  that  the  large  vessels  anchor  at  Pillau,  a  small 
town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port  of  Koningsberg ; 
and  the  merchandise  is  sent  in  smallf  r  vessels  to  this 
place.  Its  trade  is  very  considerable.— Koningsberg  con- 
tains an  university  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 
According  to  the  original  endowment  there  were  40 
professors)  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  j6. 
Each  professor  receives  a  sal  arv  of  about  50I.  per  annum, 
whidi  may  be  increased  by  private  lectures.  In  1 775, 
the  nniversity  contained  800  students,  of  whom  200 
were  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  crown. 
There  are  three  public  libraries  in  th«  town,  the  royal 
or  university  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  fTaiien* 
r9dt  library^  so  called  because  it  was  given  by  Martiea 
von  Wallenrodt,  in  1650.  £.  Long.  35.  N.  Lat.  54. 43. 
KORAN,  or  Alcoaak.    See  Alcoran  and  Ma* 

HOIffETAMISM. 

KORAQUAS,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots  inhabiting 
a  district  in  the  sontli  of  Africa,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Nimiqua  country.  The  people  are  much  taller  than 
the  other  Hottentots  of  the  colonies,  though  they  evi- 
dently appear  to  be  descended  of  tbe  same  race,  having 
the  same  language  and  customs  with  their  neighbours 
the  Nimiqoas,  who  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  ex- 
traction. Like  other  savage  tribes,  the  Koraqoas  ara 
ever  ready  to  pilfer,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use 
whatever  they  find  pleasing,  or  suited  to  their  purposes. 
They  attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  M.  Vaillant^s  ef- 
fects, even  before  his  face  \  and  he  was  obliged,  either 
to  watch  over  or  deposit  them  in  some  place  of  safety, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  rapacity. 

The  excessive  dryness  of  the  country  renders  springs 
extremely  rare;  but  to  supply  this  defect  the  inhabitants 
dig  in  the  earth  a  kind  of  cisterns,  to  which  they  grm- 
dually  descend  by  means  of  steps;  the  greatest  marks  of 
industry  which  M.  Vaillant  could  discover  among  any  of 
the  African  nations.  To  secure  this  scanty  supply  of 
water  even  from  the  birds,  they  are  in  the  practice  of 
coveiing  tbe  mouth  of  the  hole  with  stones  and  th« 
liranohes  of  trees ;  yet  in  sp it«  9f  all  this  economy,  the 
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wells  frequently  become  dry,  in  which  mm  the  horde  Keraqsai 
must  remove  to  some  other  quarter.   This  circumstance         I 
renders  the  Koraqoas  a  more  wandering  people  than  any  KoUenM. 
of  the  other  western  tribes.     They  colour  their  bodies  ' 
differently  according  to  whim  or  caprice,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  them  vary  it  every  day,  which 
gives  them  to  each  other  a  strange  appearance  as  if  they 
were  dressed  for  a  masquerade. 

KOREKI,  tbe  country  of  the  Koriaci.     See  the 
next  article. 

KORIACS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  all  the  coast  of  the  Eastern  ocean 
from  thence  to  the  Anadir.      They  are  divided  into 
the  Rein-deer  or  Wandering  Koriacs,  and  the  Fixed 
Koriacs.     The  former  lead  an  erratic  life,  in  the  tract 
bounded  by  the  Penscbioska  sea  to  the  south-east,  thn 
river  Kowyma  to  the  west,  and  the  river  Anadir  to 
the  north.      They  wander  from   place  to  place  with 
their  rein  deer,  in  search  of  the  moss,  the  food  of  those 
animals,  which  are  their  only  wealth.    They  are  sqnn* 
lid,  cruel,  and  warlike ;  the  terror  of  the  Fixed  Ko^ 
riacs,  as  much  as  the  Tschutski  are  oft  hem.     lliey 
never  frequent  the  sea,  nor  live  on  fish.    Their  habita- 
tions are  jourts,  or  places  half  sunk  in  the  earth  \  and 
they  never  use  balagans  or  summer  houses  elevated  on 
posts  like  the  Kamtschatkans.     They  are  in  their  per^ 
sons  lean,  and  very  shoit ;  have  small  heads  and  bhudc 
hair,  which  they  shave  frequently:  their  faces  are  oval( 
their  nose  is  short  \  their  eyes  are  small ;  their  mootk 
is  large  J  and  their  beard  is  black  and  pbinted,  but  often 
eradicated.— The  Fixed  Koriacs  are  likewise  shorty 
but  rather  taller  than  the  others,  and  strongly  made : 
the  Anadir  is  also  their  boundary  to  the  north,  the 
ocean  to  the  east,  and  tbe  Kamtschatkans  to  the  eouth. 
They  have  a  few  rein  deer,  which  they  use  in  their 
sledges  \  but  neither  of  the  tribes  of  Koriacs  are  civi- 
lized   enough    to  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  the 
dairy.    Each  speaks  a  different  dialect  of  the  same 
language :  hut  the  Fixed  in  most  things  resemble  the 
Kamtschatkans  ;  and,  like  them,  live  almost  entirely  on 
fish.    They  are  timid  to  a  high  degree,  and  behave  to 
their  wandering  brethren  with  the  utmost  submission  \ 
who  call  them  by  a  name  which  signifies  their  siavet.  - 
These  poor  people  seem  to  have  no  alternative :  foi^ 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  rein  deer,  they  depend  on 
these   tyrants  for  the  essential  article  of  dotliing.-** 
These  two  nations,  Mr  Pennant  supposes,  from  their 
features,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Tartars,   which  have 
spread  to  the  east,  and  degenerated  in  size  and  strength 
by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  often  by  scarcity  of 
food. 

KOS,  in  Jewish  antiquity,  a  measure  of  capacity^ 
containing  about  four  cubic  inches :  this  was  the  cup 
of  blessing  ont  of  which  they  drank  when  they  gave 
thanks  after  solemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  passover. 

KOTTERUS,  Christoph£R,  was  one  of  the  three 
fanatics  whose  visions  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1657,  ^1^^  ^"  ^^^  ^f  ^^*^  ^  tenebru.  He  lived 
at  Sprotta  in  Silesia,  and  hia  visions  began  in  i6id» 
He  fancied  he  saw  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  own, 
who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magi- 
strates, that,  unless  the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of 
God  would  make  dreadful  havock.  The  elector  pala- 
tine, whom  the  IVotestenta  bad  declared  king  of  B^ 
hemia,  was  introdnned  in  tbese  viaioos.      l^otteroa 
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Kottenif  waited  on  faim  at  Breslaw  in  December  x620y  and  in* 
I  formed  him  of  hit  commiieion.  He  went  to  several 
«.  ^^'**  P  other  placet,  and  at  last  to  the  coorc  of  Brandenburg. 
As  most  of  these  predictions  promised  felicity  to  the 
efector  palatine,  and  unhappiness  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, the  emperor's  fiscal  in  Silesia  and  Losatia  got 
him  seized;  set  on  the  pillory,  and  banished  the  empe- 
ror's dominions*  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lnsatia,  and 
there  lived  unmolested  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1647. 

KOU-CHU,  a  Chinese  shrub,  which  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  fig  tree  both  in  the  make  of  its 
GrotUrH  ^  branches  and  the  form  of  its  leaves.     From  its  root 
^^^*^*^^  several  twrgs  or  shoots  generally  spring  up,  which  form 
^  ^  g  l^inil  of  bush  J  but  sometimes  it  consists  of-  only  one 

shoot.  The  wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou-chn  is 
soft  and  spongy,  and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the 
fig  tree.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  their  co- 
lour and  the  texture  of  their  fibres  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  fig  tree ;  but  they  are  larger  and  thick* 
cr,  and  much  rougher  to  the  touch. 

This  tree  yields  a  kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 
Chinese  use  for  laying  on  gold4eaf  in  gilding.  They 
make  one  or  more  incisions  in  the  trunk,  into  which 
they  insert  the  edges  of  a  shell,  or  something  else  of 
the  same  kind  to  receive  the  sap.  When  they  have 
extracted  a  sufficiency,  they  use  it  with  a  small  brush, 
and  delineate  whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the  de- 
coration of  their  work.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold- 
leaf,  which  is  so  strongly  attracted  by  this  liquor,  that 
it  never  conies  off. 

KOUANINi  in  the  Chinese  language,  the  name  of 
a  tutelary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinese  make  great 
numbers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porcelain, 
and  send  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  keep 
them  in  their  own  houses.  The  figure  represents  a 
woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  women  who  have 
00  children  pay  a  sort  of  adoration  to  these  images,  and 
suppose  the  deity  they  represent  to  have  power  to  maka 
them  fruitful.  The  statue  always  represents  a  hand- 
aome  woman  very  modestly  attired. 

KOUC,  or  KoccK,  Peier^  an  excellent  painter  in 
the  1 6th  century,'  was  bom  at  Alost,  and  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Bernard  Van  Orlcy,  who  lived  with  Raphael. 
He  went  to  Romej  and  bv  studying  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  found  there,  formed  an  excellent  taste, 
and  became  a  very  correct  designer.  On  his  return  to 
bis  own  country,  he  undertook  the  office  of  directing 
the  execution  of  some  tapestry  work  after  the  designs 
of  Saphael.  He  was  afterwards  persuaded  by  some 
merchants  of  Brussels  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Con- 
stantinople }  but  when  he  came  there,  finding  that  the 
Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their  religion-  to  draw  any 
figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  draw  designs  for  tapestry,  he  spent  bis  time  in  de- 
signing the  particular  prospects  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  manner  of  the  Turks  liv- 
ing \  of  which  he  has  left  many  wooden  cats,  that  alone 
aoflice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit.  After  his  return 
from  Constantinople  he  settled  at  Antwerp,  where  he 
drew  several  pictures  for  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  He 
was  also  a  good  architect  $  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  wrote  A  Treatise  of  Sculpture,  Geometry,  and 
Perspective }  and  translated  Yitruvius  and  Serliv  into 
tka  Flemish  tongue.    Be  died  b  x  j^|Qi 
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KOULI-Khak,  Thamas,  or  Sckah  Ifadir^  wan 
not  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  as  the  authors  of  tiM  EMg* 
lish  Biographical  Dictionarr  assert :  hie  father  being 
chief  of  a  branch  of  the  trine  of  Affchars,  and  gover- 
nor of  a  fortress  erected  by  that  people  against  tka 
Turks.     Upon  his  father*s  death,  his  nncle  nenrped 
his  government,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  care  of 
it  during  the  minority  of  Kouli-Khan  ;  or,  naore  pro- 
perly, young  Nadir.     Disgust  at  this  affront  nada 
him  commence  adventurer.     He  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  beglerbeg  or  governor  of  Mnschada,  in 
Khorasan  }  who,  discovering  in  him  strong  narka  af  a 
military  genius,  promoted  him  to  the  eonniand  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.    In  1720,  the  Usbec  Tartars  ha* 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  Khorasan  with  10,000 
meb,  the  beglerbeg,  whose  whole  force  conaisted  onlj 
of  4000  horse  and  2COO  infantry,  called  a  conocil  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  declared  imprudent  to  Ibce  tha 
enemy  with  such  an  inferior  Ibrce :  but  Konli-Khaa 
proposed  to  march  asainst  the  enemy,  and  engaged  to 
conduct  the  expedition,  and  to  be  answerable  for  tha 
success  of  it.    He  was  accordingly  made  general  }  de- 
feated the  Tartars,  and  took  their  commander  prison- 
er.    Hossein  Beglerbeg  reoeived  him  at  his  return 
with  marks  of  distinction :  but  growing  jeakms  of  his 
rising  fame,  instead  of  obtaining  him  the  rank  of  lien* 
tenant-general  of  Khorasan,  as  he  had  prooiised,  ob- 
tained it  for  another;  which  so  exasperated  Kouli- 
Khan,  that  he  publicly  complained  of  the  govemor^s 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  |  who  thereupon  broke  him^ 
and  ordered  him  to  be  punished  with  the  bastinado  so 
severely,  that  the  nails  of  his  great  toes  fell  off.    This 
affront  occasioned  his  flight,  and  his  joining  a  baa» 
ditti  of  robbers  (not  his  stealing  his  father^a  or  his 
neighbour's  sheep).    The  rest  of  his  adventures  are 
too  numerous  to  be  inserted  in  this  work.    In  1729 
he  was  made  general  of  Persia  by  Schah  Thamas,  and 
permitted  to  take  his  name  TAomof,  and  that  of  Kkuii^ 
which  signifies  slavi :  bis  title  therefore  was  The  dav$ 
^Thamas;  but  be  was  ennobled  by  the  addition  of 
Khan.    In  1736,  he  fomented  a  revolt  against  his 
master,  for  having  made  an  ignominious  peace  with 
the  Turks  $  and  having  the  army  at  his  command,  he 
procured  his  deposition,  and  his  own  advancement  to 
the  throne.     In   1739  he  conquered  tha  Mogal  em- 
pire ;  and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  as  ha  was 
ambitious,  he  at  length  met  with  the  usual  fiite  of 
tyrants,  being  assassinated  1^  one  of  his  generals,  in 
league  with  his  nephew  and  successor,  in  1747,  aged 
sixty. 

KOUMISS,  a  sort  of  wine  asade  in  Tartarj,  where 
it  is  used  by  the  natives  as  their  common*  beverage 
during  the  season  of  it,  and  often  serves  than  instead 
of  all  other  food.  It  is  said  to  be  so  nouriahing  and 
salutary,  that  the  Baschkir  Tartars,  who  towards  tha 
end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  sooner  return 
in  summer  to.  the  nse  of  koumiss,  than  they  become 
strong  and  fat.  The  author  of  **  A  historical  deacription 
of  all  the  nations  which  compose  the  Russian  empire,^ 
says,  speaking  of  koumiss,  B/lt  esijiri  tmmitMmU^  H 
peut  temr  Htu  dt  Umt  autre  aiwuni*  Les  Ba$cik^  9^en 
trtrnvent  trie  Mm,  tUe  l§9  rtnd  Uenp^ttam  et  gam  ;  tOt 
kur  donn0  de  Pembonpmmt^  #1  de  iime  amiempt^  From 
the  Tartars  it  has  been  borrowed  hj  tha  BnsiiaaB,  who 
use  it  mediei&ally»    It  is  made  witb  fermeated  mares 
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[ii.  milk,  tccording  to  iim  following  recipe,  commDnicated 
■^  bj  Dr  GrioTe,  in  the  Edinburgh  Pbilotopbical  Trmns- 
actiooe  *,  m  be  obuinedl  it  froa  a  Rossian  nobiemani 
who  went  into  that  part  of  Tartary  where  It  is  made, 
for  the  sake  of  using  it  medioinallj • 

**  Take  of  fresh  mares  rotlk,  of  one  day,  any  quan* 
tily }  add  to  it  a  sixth  part  of  water,  and  poar  the  mix- 
ture into  a  wooden  vessel ;  use  then,  as  a  ferment,  an 
eighth  part  of  the  sourest  cows  milk  that  can  be  got  $ 
but  at  any  future  preparation,  a  small  portion  of  old 
koomiat  will  better  answer  the  purpose  of  souring; 
cover  the  vessel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  set  it  in  a  place 
•f  moderate  warmth ;  leave  it  at  rest  24  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will  have  become 
sour,  and  a  thick  substance  will  be  gathered  on  the 
top ;  then  with  a  stick  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the 
manner  oCa  ehum  staff,  beat  it  till  the  thick  substance 
above  mentioned  be  blended  intimately  with  the  subja- 
cent fluid.  In  this  situation,  leave  it  again  at  rest  for 
24  boors  more ;  after  which  pour  it  into  a  higher  and 
narrower  vessel,  resembling  a  chum,  where  the  agita- 
tion most  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear 
to  be  perfectly  homogeneous  ;  and  In  thb  state  it  is  call- 
ed ADOMffiwrf,  of  which  the  taste  onght  to  be  a  pleasant 
mixture  of  sweet  and  sour.  Agitation  must  be  employ- 
ed every  time  before  it  be  used.**-— To  this  detail  of  the 
process  the  nobleman  subjoined,  that  In  order  to  obtain 
milk  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  Tartars  have  a  custom 
of  separating  the  foal  from  the  mare  during  the  day,  and 
allowing  it  to  sock  during  the  night:  and  when  the 
milk  is  to  be  taken  from  the  mare,  which  Is  generally 
about  five  times'  a-day,  they  always  produce  the  foal, 
on  the  supposition  that  she  yields  her  milk  more  copi- 
ously when  it  is  present. 

To  the  above  method  of  making  koumiss,  our  au- 
thor has  added  some  particulars  taken  from  other  com- 
munications with  which  he  was  fiivoured  by  Tartars 
themselves.  Aoeording  to  the  account  of  a  Tartar 
who  lived  to  the  south-east  of  Orenboorg,  the  pro- 
portion of  milk  and  souring  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
above }  only,  to  prevent  changing  the  vessel,  the  milk 
may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and  narrow 
vessel:  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation, 
some  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
more  sourinff.»»From  a  Tartar  whom  the  doctor  met 
with  at  the  lair  of  Bfacarieff  upon  the  Volga,  and  from 
irhom  he  purchased  one  of  the  leathern  bass  (a)  which 
are  used  by  the  Kalmucs  for  the  preparation  and  car- 
riage of  their  koumiss,  be  learned  that  the  process  may 
be  much  sinrtened  by  heating  the  milk  before  the  sour- 
ing be  added  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  parts  begin  to  se- 
parate, and  a  thicfk  snbstance  to  rise  to  the  top,  by  agi- 
tating it  every  hour  or  oftener.  In  this  war  he  made 
some  in  the  doctor'^s  presence  In  the  space  of  xa  hours. 
Our  author  learned  also,  that  it  was  common  among  some 
Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during  summeri  and 


that  with  only  two  or  three  agitations ;  but  that  in  win-  Kara  in. 
ter,  when,  from  a  deficiency  of  mares  milk,  they  are 
obliged  to  add  a  great  proportion  of  that  of  cows,  more 
agitation  and  more  time  are  necessary:  and  though 
it  18  commonly  used  within  a  few  days  after  the  pre- 
paration, yet  when  well  secured  in  close  vessels,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  place,  that  it  may  be  preserved  for  three 
months,  or  even  more,  without  any  injury  to  its  qua* 
titles.  He  was  told  farther,  that  the  acid  fermenta* 
tion  might  be  produced  by  sour  milk  as  above,  by  a 
sour  paste  of  rye  flour,  by  the  rennet  of  a  lamb's  sto- 
mach, or,  what  Is  more  common,  by  a  portion  of  old 
koumiss,  and  that  in  some  places  they  saved  muck 
time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a  quantity  of  that 
already  fermented  $  on  being  mixed  with  whicn,  it  very 
soon  undergoes  the  vinous  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procesi  first  mentioned, 
however,  that  all  koumiss  which  the  doctor  employed 
in  medicine  was  prepared.— -It  has  been  found  servioe* 
able  in  hectics  and  nervous  complaints ;  and  our  au- 
thor relates  some  very  striking  cases  which  tho  use  of 
it  had  completely  cured.  All  those  who  drank  it,  our 
author  informs  us,  agreed  in  saying,  that  during  ita 
use,  they  had  little  appetite  for  food  \  that  they  drank 
it  In  very  large  quantities,  not  only  without  disgust^ 
but  with  pleasure  ;  that  it  rendered  their  veint  turgid^ 
without  producing  languor }  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
soon  acjolred  from  it  an  uncommon  degree  of  spright* 
Itness  and  vivacity ;  that  even  in  cases  of  some  excess 
it  was  not  followed  by  indigestion,  headach,  or  any  of 
the  symptoms  which  usually  attend  the  abuse  of  other 
fermented  liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a  medi- 
cine, supposing  it  completely  ascertained,  would  among 
us,  as  our  author  observes,  be  greatly  circumscribed  by 
the  scarcity  of  mares  milk  in  this  country.  **  Hence 
(says  he)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  made,  whether  other 
species  of  milk  admit  of  a  similar  vinous  fermentation, 
and  what  proportion  of  spirit  they  contain.  As  these 
have  never  been  the  object,  however,  of  my  attention^ 
I  will  here  give  the  substance  of  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  from  others  respecting  that  which  is  the  most 
common,  the  milk  of  cows. 

**  Dr  Pallas,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  says,  that 
cows  milk  is  also  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  that  tho  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in  winter, 
when  mares  milk  fails  them ;  that  the  wine  prepared 
firom  oowa  milk,  they  call  sirtn  ;  but  that  they  always 
prefer  koumiss  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is  more  agree- 
able, and  contains  m  greater  quantity  of  spirit ;  that 
koumiss  on  dbtillation  yields  of  a  weak  spirit  one  thlr^l, 
but  that  airen  vields  only  two»ninth  parts  of  Hi  whoia 
^anthy,  which  spirit  they  call  orira. 

*'  This  account  Is  confirmed  by  Oseretskowsky,  a 
Rusiiaa,  who  accompanied  Lepecbin  and  other  acade^ 
nictani,  iti  their  travels  through  Siberia  and  Tartary. 

3P1  H^ 


(a)  This  bag  was  made  of  a  horse^s  hide  undressed,  and  by  having  been  smoked  had  acquired  a  great  degree 
of  hardness.  Its  shape  was  conical,  but  waa  at  the  same  time  somewhat  triangular,  from  being  composed  of  three 
different  ^eces,  set  m  a  circular  base  of  the  same  hide*  The  sutures,  which  were  made  with  tendons,  were  se- 
cured by  m  covering  on  the  outside,  with  a  doubting  of  the  same  skin,  veiy  closely  secured.  It  had  a  dirty  ap- 
pearance, and  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  On  being  asked  the  reason  of  thiS|  he  said,  ^  The  remains  of  the  old 
koumiss  were  left,  m  order  to  supply  a  ferment  to  the  new  milk.** 
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H«  published  lately  a  dittertation  on  the  mrdent  spirit 
to  be  obtaioed  from  coini  milk. 

*'  From  bis  experiments  it  appears,  that  cows  milk 
may  be  fermented  with»  or  even  without,  sooriog,  pro- 
vided safficient  time  and  agitation  be  employed  j  that 
no  spirit  could  be  produced  from  any  of  its  consti- 
tuent parts  taken  separately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them, 
unless  inasmuch  as  they  are  mixed  with  some  part  of 
the  third  $  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in  their  na- 
tnrml  proportion  was  the  most  productive  of  it ;  that 
thn  closer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
■lors  difficultly  the  fixed  air  is  allowed  to  escape  during 
Iho  fermentation  (care  being  takeny  however,  that  we 
do  not  endanger  the  bunting  of  the  vessel),  the  more 
spirit  is  obtained.  He  also  informs  us,  that  it  had  n 
sourer  smell  before  than  after  agitation  ^  that  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  was  increased,  by  allowing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  repose  for  some  time  before  distillation  ;  that 
from  six  pints  of  milk  fermented  in  a  close  Tessel,  and 
thus  set  to  repose,  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  ardent 
ipirit,  of  which  one  was  consumed  in  burnins^  but 
Ihat  from  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  milk  fer- 
mented in  an  open  vessel,  iie  could  scarcely  obtain  an 
vnsce.'* 

KRAKEN,  the  name  of  an  animal  supposed  to  have 
lieen  seen  at  sea,  of  a  monstrous  size,  in  the  existence  of 
which  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  the  fishermen  have 
excited  the  belief  even  among  respectable  naturalists, 
•nd  ampng  etiiers  Bishop  Fontoppidan,  who  describes 
it  in  bis  Natural  History  of  Norway.  It  is  probable 
that  the  whole  depeodtf  on  certain  optical  appearances 
arising  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
iJins  exhibits  to  the  deluded  fancy  something  of  the 
Ibim  of  a  hu^  animal. 

KRANTZIUS,  Albertus,  a  native  of  Hamburgh, 
and  a  famous  historian,  who  travelled  over  several  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  university  of 
lUstoch  in  1482.  He  went  from  thence  to  Ham- 
iMirtth  in  1508,  where  he  w«s  elected  dean  of  the  chap- 
ter m  the  cathedral.  He  did  many  good  services  to 
ihat  church  and  city ;  and  was  so  tomed  for  his  abili** 
ties  and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Frederic  duke  of  Holstein  did  not  scruple  to  make  him 
vmpire  in  a  dispute  they  had  with  the  Ditmarsi*  He 
wrote  several  good  historical  works ;  the  most  coosa- 
detmble  of  which  is  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Saxo^ 
ay«  entitled  Mttrop^lUf  in  liolio ;  the  best  edition  is  that 
Af  Francfort.    He  died  in  xji?* 

XRAUT,  or  Caoux.    See  Grout. 

KRISHNA,  or  Crisuva,  an  eastern  river  of  con* 
iidemble  magnitude,  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 
It  annually  overflows  a  vast  traa  of  country,  like  the 
Indus  on  the  western  Aide  of  the  empire*  It  rises  from 
/the  loot  ef  the  western  Ghauts,  about  45  miles  irom 
£everadre«ig.  There  is  another  branch  to  the  east,  en 
which  side  is  Sattara,  a  atrong  fortress,  and  once  the 
4S^pital  of  the  Mahratta  state*  The  river  continues  de- 
scending to  the  east.  In  the  north  side  of  the  Krish- 
na fkHs  the  great  riyer  Bima,  after  traversing  a  eoontry 
ffo  miles  in  extent.  The  Krishna,  above  and  below 
Its  conflux  with  the  Bima,  is  fordable  j  and  its  channel 
is  60D  yards  wide  n  few  miles  below,  rendered  horrible, 
by  the  number  and  rudeness  of  the  different  rocks, 
wJiioh  are  only  covered  during  the  rainy  season. 

Another  extensive  branch  of  the  Elrishna  is  Tung* 


buddra,  whith  falls  into  it  in  Lat.  16^  25^,  mni  ritee  KiUsi 
far  to  the  southward  from  a  dubious  fountaio*  This 
river  derives  considerable  celebrity  from  its  having  hn4 
on  its  banks  at  one  period  the  splendid  city  of  Vijaiw. 
gar,  in  Lat.  15^  22',  founded  in  1344  by  Belaldeo, 
king  of  theCarnatic,  which  at  that  time  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  peninsula.  This  vast  city  is  aaid  to  hnve 
been  24  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  remaiaiBg 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Krishna,  there  is  nothing^  t» 
he  met  with  which  is  any  way  remarkable. 

KUBESHA.    See  Lesguis. 

KUMI,  the  name  of  an  island  situated  between  Jn» 
pan  and  China,  which  was  visited  by  the  unfortunate 
navigator  Peronse.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese,  but  seem  to  participate 
of  the  nature  of  botli.  They  wear  a  shirt  and  cottoo 
drawers  $  and  their  hair,  tucked  up  on  the  crown  of  the 
iiead,  is  rolled  round  a  needle,  probably  of  gold.  £ach 
wears  a  dagger  with  a  golden  handle  >  their  canoes  are 
made  of  trees  hollowed  out,  which  they  manage  with 
no  great  dexterity.  At  Kumi,  vessels  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, wood  and  water,  might  find  m  seasonable  sop- 
ply  ;  but  as  the  whole  inland  does  not  exceed  12  milee 
in  circumferenee,  the  population  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated at  more  than  500 }  and  as  M.  Perouse  well  ob« 
serves,  a  few  gold  needles  are  not  of  themselves  m 
proof  of  wealth,*'  so  that  the  trade  with  iu  iohabitanta 
would  of  necessity  be  very  limited.  Kumi  lies  in  24^ 
33'  N.  Lat.  and  120°  s^  £•  ^^g  i^rom  Paris. 

KUNCKEL,  JoHK,  a  celebrated  Saxon  chemist, 
was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  1630.  He  be- 
came chemist  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of 
Brandenbnrgh,  and  Charles  XL  king  of  Sweden,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  coumelior  in  metals^  and  letters  of 
nobility,  with  the  surname  of  Louwensteing^  He  eos- 
ployed  50  years  in  chemistry  ^  in  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  furnace  of  a  glasshouse  which  be  bad  under 
his  care,  ho  nsade  several  excelleut  discoveries,  parti- 
cularly of  the  phosphorus  of  urine.  He  died  in  Swe- 
den in  1702  >  and  left  several  works,  some  in  Ger- 
man, and  others  in  Latin :  among  which,  that  en- 
titled Ohservationes  Chtmicmf  and  the  Art  of  Making 
Glass,  printed  at  Parts  in  1752,  are  the  moat  ca-^ 
teemed. 

KUBIL  or  KuRiLSKi .  Isles,  extending  from  N« 
JjuL  Jt.  to  4^.  which  probably  once  lengthened  the 
peninsula  of  Alamtschatka  before  they  were  convulsed 
from  it,  are  n  series  of  islands  running  south  from  the 
low  promontory  Lopatka,  between  which  and  Shoomskn 
the  most  northerly  is  only  the  distance  of  one  league. 
On  the  lofty  Paramouser,  the  second  in  the  chain,  is  n 
high  peaked  mountain,  probably  volcanic  }  there  is  also 
n  volcano  on  the  fourth,  called  AuratMakutami  vad 
there  are  others  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  Japan 
MitQ  abounds  with  volcanoes  i  so  that  there  is  a  series  of 
spiracles  tfrom  KamUchatkn  to  Japan,  the  last  great 
link  of  this  extensive  chatn.~->The  Russians  soon  an- 
nexed these  islands  to  their  conquests.  The  sea  abound- 
ed with  otters,  and  the  knd  with  bears  and  foxes  ;  and 
some  of  the  isles  sheltered  the  sable  j  but  now,  it  is  said, 
the  furs  of  the  sea  otters  have  become  extremely  scniee 
both  here  and  in  Kamtschatka. 

Of  tlie  21  islands  subject  to  the  Bussian  empire,  no 
more  tbnn  four  are  inhabited,  which  are  tfe  first,  se- 
cond thirteeAtb,  And  fourteenth|  as  they  jire  distin- 
guished 
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Xtril     I^Ufaed  from  each  other  hj  DDinben  instead  of  namet. 
I        The  iDhabitantt  pass  the  winter  on  N^  14,  and  the  sum- 

Kwtrr.  mer  months  on  N®  13.  The  rest  of  these  islands  are 
^  wholly  oninhahited  \  bat  visited  occasionally,  for  the 
purpose  of  honttng  otters  and  foxes.  Between  the 
islands  the  currents  are  extremely  ▼iolent,  especially  at 
the  entrance  of  the  channels,  some  of  which  are  block- 
ed up  with  rocks  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  four  inhabited  islands  may  amount  to 
S400.  The  natives  are  hairy,  have  long  beards,  and 
snbsist  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chace,  on  seals, 
and  other  species  of  fish.  At  the  time  when  Perouse 
visited  this  island,  the  people  were  exempted  for  ten 
years  from  the  tribute  paid  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
because  the  number  of  otters  was  greatly  diminished  ; 
a  pleasing  proof  bf  the  mildness  of  that  government, 
which  has  been  so  often  represented  as  rigidly  despotic. 
The  people  of  these  islands  are  represented  as  poor,  but 
virtuous,  given  to  hospitality,  and  docile,  and  all  of 
them  believers  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  extend 
from  51*  to  45**  N.  Lat. 

KCiRTUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  Co  the  order 
Jugulares.    See  IcHTHtOLOGT  Index. 

KUSTER,  LuDOLr,  a  very  learned  writer  in  the 
tSth  century,  was  born  at  Blomberg  in  Westphalia, 
When  very  young,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Baron  Spanheim  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons 
^of  the  count  de  Schwerin,  prime  minister  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who,  upon  our  authot*s  quitting  that  sta- 
tion, procured  him  a  pension  of  400  livres.  He  was 
promised  a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Joachim  ; 
and  till  this  should  be  vacant,  being  then  but  25,  he 
resolved  to  travel.  He  read  lectures  at  Utrecht ;  went 
to  England  ;  and  from  thence  to  France,  where  ho 
collated  Soidas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king^s  library, 
which  furnished  him  with  a  great  many  fragments 
that  had  never  been  published.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of .  doctor  by  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  made  him  several  advantageous  offers 
to  continue  there :  but  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  installed  in  the  professorship  promised  him. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Antwerp  %  and  being  brought 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjured  that  of  the 
Protestants.  The  king  of  France  rewarded  him  with 
»  pension,  and  ordereid  him  to  be  admitted  supernu- 
merary associate  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  But 
ha  enjoyed  this,  however,  a  very  short  time  \  he  died 
io  1 716,  ageA-46.      Ha  was  a  great  master  of  the 


Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  well  io  it }   hot  his   chief    Katltr 
excellence  was  his  skill  in  the  Greek  langoage,   to        I  . 
which  he  almost  entirely  devoted  himself.    He  wrote  ^y^hsaiim 
many  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  z.  JBtitorta 
critka  Homeri.  T^JtmtblkusdevitaPyihagonB.  3.  An 
excellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  £atin,  three 
volumes,  folio.      4.  An  edition   of  Aristophanes,  ia 
Greek   and  Latin,  folio.      5.  A  new  Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  Dr  MUls's  Variations, 
io  folio. 

KYLE,  a  district  of  Ayrshire  in  Scotland,  the  li- 
mits of  which  are  erroneously  stated  in  the  account 
which  is  given  in  that  country.  There  are  three  dis* 
tricts  in  Ayrshire,  Carrick  to  the  south,  Kyle  in  the 
middle,  and  Cunningham  to  the  north.  Carrick  is  di- 
vided from  Kyle  by  the  river  Doon,  and  not  by  the 
river  Ayr  as  has  been  noted  by  mistake }  the  boundaries 
of  Kyle  are  the  river  Doon  on  the  sooth,  and  the  river 
Irvine  on  the  north.    See  Ayrshire. 

KYPHONISM,  Ktphonismus,  or  CyphonismuM^ 
an  ancient  punishment  which  was  frequently  undergone 
by  the  martyrs  in  the  primitive  times}  wherein  the 
body  of  the  person  to  suffer  was  anointed  with  honey, 
and  so  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  the  flies  and  wasps 
might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was  per- 
formed in  three  ways;  sometimes  they  only  tied 
the  patient  to  a  stake  \  sometimes  they  hoisted  him 
op  into  the  air,  and  suspended  him  in  a  basket }  and 
sometimes  they  stretched  him  out  on  tbe  ground  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
and  comes  from  »«^«nr,  which  signifies  either  the  9tak9 
to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  eoUar  fitted  to  his 
neck,  or  an  instrument  wherewith  they  tormented  him : 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  says,  it  was  a  wooden 
lock,  or  cage  $  and  that  it  was  called  so  from  tivwluw^ 
^*  te  crook  or  bend,**  because  it  kept  the  tortured  in 
a  crooked,  bowing  posture  :  others  take  the  up^m  for 
a  log  of  wood  laid  over  the  eriminaPs  head,  to  prevent 
his  standing  upright :  Hesychius  describes  the  uv^mn 
as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  criminals  were  stretched 
and  tormented.  In  eflkct,  it  is  probable  the  word 
might  signify  all  these  several  things.  It  was  a  generL- 
cal  name,  whereof  these  were  the  species. . 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  eld  law,  which 
punished  those  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt 
with  kyphonism  for  the  space  of  twenty  dajfs  ;  aftei^ 
which  they  were  to  bo  precipitated  from  a  rock,,  dr•ss-^ 
ed  in  womenV  habit. 


L. 


LA  8KMI  VOWEL,  or  liquid,  making  the  eleventh 
9  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  Lamed,  or  Greek 
lambda  A.  It  is  sounded  by  intercepting  the  breath 
between  the  tip  of  die  tongne  and  forepart  of  the  pa* 
bte,  with  tne  mouth  open  ^  and  makes  a  sweet  sound, 
with  something  of «  an  aspiiation^  and  therefote  tbe 


and  Spaniarde  usually  doubled  it,  or  added  an 
-  ^  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  /&mi,  or  Moat, 
'*  a  temple,**  sounding  nearly  likeyZ,  fi(e.  In  Englisk 
words  of  one  syllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  UH^ 
heUf  knett^  &c*  but  in  words  of  more  sylUbles  than  one 
it  is  single,  at  the  end,  as  fvUgeneraif  c9n§tii$Uional,iuu 
Itia  plaetd  aftermost  of  the  oonsenanta  in  the  hnglu^ 
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««        DiDgt>r wordt  and  qrUtblet,  %tMBck^gbf^  ad4et  «^g^9 
I        dbc  but  before  none.    lu  Mmd  jit  clear  in  AM^  bat 
^Udte.  obgcorc  in  abie^  »c> 

•  Ai  a  nomeral  letter,  L  denotes  50  j  and  witb  a  dasb 

over  it,  thus  L,  5000.  Uied  as  an  abbreTiatore,  L 
stands  for  Locios  ^  and  L.  L.  S«  for  a  sesterce.  See 
Sesterce. 

LA,  tbe  syllable  by  whicb  Guide  denotes  the  last 
sound  of  each  hexachord  y  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  answers 
to  our  A  pf  in  G,  to  £ }  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

L  AB ADI£,  John,  a  famous  French  enthusiast,  son 
of  John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges  and 
gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  French 
king,  was  bom  in  i6io.     He  entered  young  into  the 
Jesuits  college  at  Bourdeaux  \  which,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, he  afterwards  quitted,  but  by  other  accounts  was 
expelled  for  his  peculiar  notions,  and  for  hypocrisy. 
He  became  a  popular  preacher  $  but  being  repeatedly 
detected  in  working  upon  female  devotees  witb  spiritual 
instructions  for  carnal  purposes,  his  loss  of  character 
among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among  the  Protestants. 
A  reformed  Jesuit  being  thought  a  great  acquisition,  he 
was  precipitately  accepted  as  a  pastor  at  Montauban, 
where  he  officiated  for  eight  years  j  but,  attempting  the 
chastity  of  a  young  lady  whom  he  could  not  convert  to 
his  purpose,  and  quarrelling  with  the  Catholic  priest 
about  the  right  of  interring  a  dead  body,  he  was  at 
length  banished  that  place.  The  story  of  bis  affair  with 
the  lady,  as  related  by  Mr  Bayle,  may  here  be  given 
as  a  specimen  of  bis  ministry.    Having  directed  this 
damsel  to  the  spiritual  life,  which  he  made  to  consist  in 
internal  recollection  and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her 
out  a  certain  point  of  meditation  \  and  having  strongly 
recommended  it  to  her  to  apply  herself  entirely  for  some 
hours  to  such  an  important  object,  he  went  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height  of  her  recol- 
lection, and  put  his  hand  into  her  breast.    She  gave 
him  a  hasty  repulse,  expressed  «  great  deal  of  surprise 
at  tbe  proceeding,  and  was  even  preparinj^  to  rebuke 
bim,  when  be,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
and  with  a  devont  air,  prevented  her  tbos^  **  I  see 
plainly,  my  child,  that  von  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  perfection  j  acknowledge  your  weakness  with  a 
bumble  spirit  i  ask  forgiveness  oif  God  for  your  having 
given  so  little  attention  to  the  mysteries  upon  which 
you  ought  to  have  meditated.    Had  you  bestowed  all 
necessary  attention  open  these  things,  you  would  not 
have  been  sensible  of  what  was  doiqg  about  your  breast. 
But  yott  are  so  much  attached  to  sense,  so  little  con- 
centered with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a  mo- 
ment in  discovering  that  I  had  touched  too.    I  wanted 
to  try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raised  you 
above  the  material  world,  and  united  yon  with  the 
Sovereign  Being,  the  living  source  of  immortality  and 
of  a  spiritual  state  |  and  I  see,  to  my  great  grief,  that 
you  have  made  very  small  pro||ress,  and  that  you  only 
•creep  on  the  ground.    Blay  this,  my  child,  make  you 
ashamed,  and  for  the  future  move  yon  to  perform  the 
duties  of  mental  prayer  better  than  yon  have  hitherto 
done.**     The  young  lady,   who  had  as  much  good 
sense  as  virtue,  was  no  less  ^irovoked  at  these  words 
than  at  the  bold  actions  of,  her  ghostly  ioslructor ;  and 
could  never  afterwards  bear  toe  name  of  such  a  holy 
father.    Labadie  being  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went 
to  seek  an  asylum  at  Orange:  but  Jiot  finding  himself 
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SO  safe  there  as  be  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to  lAUdS 
Geneva,  where  he  imposed  on  the  people  by  bis  de*  V 
vout  preaching  and  cairriage;  and  from  thence 
invited  to  Middleborg,  where  his  spirituality  made 
bim  and  his  followers  be  considered  as  so  many  aaints, 
distingubbed  by  the  name  of  LabadUt$*  They  in- 
creased so  much,  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the 
other  churches,  whose  authority  he  disputed,  till  he 
was  formally  deposed  by  the  synod  of  Dort.  Instead 
of  obeying,  he  procured  a  tumultuous  support  from  a 
crowd  of  his  devotees  \  and  at  length  formed  a  little 
settlement  between  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam,  where 
he  erected  a  printing  press,  which  sent  foKh  many  of 
his  works.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  some  deserters, 
who  exposed  his  private  life,  and  informed  the  poblie 
of  his  familiarities  with  his  female  diiciples,  under  pre- 
tence of  uniting  them  more  particularly  to  God  ;  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Altena  in  Holstein, 
where  be  died  in  1674. 

LABADISTS,  a  sect  of  religionistB  in  the  17th 
century,  followers  of  tbe  opinions  of  John  Labadie,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  preceding  article. 
Some  of  their  opinions  were,  x.  That  God  eonid,  and 
did  deceive  men.  2.  Tliat,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
greater  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  internal  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the  tcxL 

3.  That  baptism  ought  to  be  deferred  till  mature  age. 

4.  That  the  good  and  the  wicked  entered  equally  into 
the  old  alliance,  provided  they  descended  (nun  Abra- 
ham; but  that  the  new  admitted  only  spiritual  men. 

5.  That  the  observation  of  Sunday  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 6.  That  Christ  would  come  and  reign 
xooo  years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  eucbarist  was  only 
a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ  j  and  that« 
though  the  symbols  were  nothing  in  themselves,  yet 
that  Christ  was  spiritually  received  by  those  who  par- 
took of  them  in  a  due  manner.  8.  That  a  contempla- 
tive life  was  a  state  of  grace,  and  of  dirine  union  during 
this  life,  the  summit  of  perfection,  &c.  o.  That  the 
man  whose  heart  was  perfectly  content  and  calm,  half 
enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments  with  him,  and 
sees  all  things  in  him.  lo.  That  this  state  was  to  be 
oome  at  by  an  entire  self-abnegation,  by  the  mortifica* 
tion  of  the  senses  and  their  objects,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  mentsl  prayer. 

LABABUM,  the  banner  or  standard  bone  before 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  hharttm  con* 
sisted  of  a  long  lance,  with  a  staff  a^top,  crossing  it  at 
right  angles ;  from  which  hong  a  rich  streamer,  of  a 
purple  colour,  adorned  with  precious  stones.  Till  the 
time  of  Constantino  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it ;  bnt 
that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  cross  with  a  ci- 
pher expressing  the  name  of  Jems. 

Thb  standard  the  Romans  took  from  the  Germans, 
DacsB,  Sarmatse,  Fannonians,  &c.  whom  they  had 
overcome.  The  name  hharum  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Constantino  \  but  the  standard  itself,  in  the 
form  we  have  described  it,  abating  the  symbols  of 
Christianity,  was  used  by  all  the  preceding  emperors. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  htbor^  as  if  Oiis  finished 
their  labours;  some  firom  ivA«Ci«i,  "  reverence,  piety  *,** 
others  from  Aff^mr,  **  to  take;**  and  otheis  from 
KH/pm^  "  spoils.'* 

LABAT,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated  traveller,  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  was  bom  at  Paris,  taught 
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pbtlosopliy  ttN«nc^«  an^  in  1693  went  to 'America 
in  qoalitj  of  a  missionary.  At  bis  return  to  France 
in  1705,  he  was  sent  to  the  chapter  of  his  order  at  Bo- 
logna to  giTe  an  accoont  of  his  mission^  and  staid  seve- 
jal  years  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1738.  His 
principal  works  are^  i.  A  new  voyage  to  the  American 
islands,  6  vols  x  2mo.  2.  Travels  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
8  vols  i2mo.  3*  A  new  account  of  the  western  parts 
of  Africa,  5  vols  X2roo.  Father  Labat  was  not  in  A- 
frica,  and  therefore  was  not  a  witness  of  what  he  re- 
lates in  that  work.  He  also  published  the  Chevaiur 
deM  MarchauU  vt^ge  to  Guinea^  in  4  vols  X2mo  \  and 
An  /dttorkai  aecauni  fjf  the  western  parts  ofEthicpia^ 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Cavaizi,  5  vols 
ismo. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladamum,  a  resinous  juice 
which  exudes  from  a  tree  of  the  cistus  kind*  See  Chi« 
MiSTRT  and  Materia  Mcdica  Index* 

LABDASSEBA,  a  tribe  of  savage  Arabs  inhibit- 
ing the  desert  of  Sahara  in  Africa*  They  are  consider- 
ed as  the  most  powerful  of  all  those  tribes  except  the 
Oaadelims,  and  very  ranch  resemble  them  in  every 
particular.    See  Sahara  and  Ouadelims. 

LABEL,  a  long,  thin,  brass  rule,  with  a  small  sight 
at  one  end,  and  a  centiv  hole  at  the  other  \  commonly 
used  with  a  tangent  line  on  the  edge  of  a  eircumferen- 
tor,  to  take  altitudes,  &c. 

Label,  in  Law^  is  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  or  parch- 
nent,  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the 
appending  seal.-— Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of  addi- 
tion or  explication,  to  any  will  or  testament,  is  also 
called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Label,  in  HerMry^  a  fillet  usually  placed  in  the 
middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without  touching 
its  extremities.    Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  part 
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of  the  chief.    It  is  adorned  with  pendants^  and  when^   of  hard  wood  I,  which  may  be  fixed  at  any  required 


there  are  above  three  of  these,  the  number  must  be 
specified  in  blazoning. 

It  is  used  on  the  arms  of  eldest  sons  while  the  father 
is  alive,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  younger;  and 
is  esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  differences.  See 
Heraldry. 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  those  pronounced  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  lips. 

LABIATED  flowers,  monopetalous  flowers,  con- 
sUtiug  of  a  narrow  tube  with  aVide  mouth,  divided  in- 
to two  or  more  segments.    See  Botany. 

LAfilAU,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  a  circle  of 
the  same  name,  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deirae, 
with  a  strong  castle,  two  sides  of  which  are  surrounded 
with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by  a  wall  and 
ditch.    E.  Lonft*  2i.  15.  N.  Lat.  ^$.  17. 

LABORATORY,  or  Elaboratory,  the  chemists 
workhouse,  or  the  place  where  furnaces  are  built,  ves- 
sels kept,  and  operations  are  performed.  In  general 
the  term  laboratory  is  applied  to  any  place  where  phyr 
aical  experiments  in  pharmacy,  chemistry,  pyrotechny, 
£tc.  are  performed. 

Aj  laboratories  must  be  of  very  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  performed 
IB'  them,  it  is  impossible  that  any  directions  can  be  gi- 
ven which  will  answer  for  every  one.  Where  the  pur- 
poses are  merely  experimental,  a  single  fumaoe  or  two 
of  (he  portable  kind  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  scarcely 
Beedfol  to  add^  that  nhelves  are  necesaary  for  holdiog 


situation  by  its  screw.  K  represents  a  stand  for  the  re- 
ceivers. Its  moveable  tablet  L  is  fixed  at  any  requi»- 
ed  elevation  by  the  wooden  screw  M.  The  piece  which* 
forms  the  foot  of  this  stand  is  fixed  on  the  board  N^  but 
its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  lamp  may  be 
changed  by  sliding  the  foot  of  the  lattev  between  tho 
pieces  00.  F,  another  stand  for  the  pneumatic  trough. 
It  is  raised  or  lowered,  and  fixed  to  its  ^ lace,  by  a 
strong  wooden  screw  Q*  R  is  a  tube  of  safety,  or  re* 
versed  syphon,  which  serves,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
prevent  the  bad  effects  of  having  the  vessels  either  per- 
fectly closed,  or  perfectly  open.  Suppose  the  upper 
bell-shaped  vessel  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  the  bulb  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  that  a 
quantity  of  water,  or  other  suitable  fluid,  somewhat  less 
than  the  contents  of  that  vessel,  be  pouied  into  the  ap« 
paratuft :  In  this  situation,  if  the  elasticity  of  the  coik* 
tents  of  the  vessel  be  less  than  that  of  the  external  air, 
the  fluid  will  descend  in  the  bulb*  and  atmospheric  air 
will  follow  and  pass  through-  the  fluid  into  the  vessels*: 
bot,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  elasticity  of  tho  contents 
be  greater,  the  fluid  will*  be  either  sustained  in  the 
tnbe,  or  driven  into  the  belUshaped  vessel  y.  and  if  the 
force  be  strong  enough,  the  gaseous  matter  will  pass  • 
through  the  fluid,,  and  in  part  escape. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  lamp  furnace  duposed<to  produce 
the  sdihe  fusion ;  the  chimney  of  glass  shortened ;  the 
support  D  turned  down  \  the  capsule  of  platina  or  sil- 
ver S  placed  on.  the  ring  very  near  the  flame.^ 
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vessels  with  the  products  of  the  diflbrent  operatidiis :  Labonu^ 
and  that  it  is  abiM>lutely  necessary  to  avoid  confusion  tory. 
and  disorder,  as  by  these  means  the  products  of  the 
operations  might  be  lost  or  mistaken  for  one  another. 
Mortars,  fiUers,  levigating  stones,  &c.  must  also  be 
procured :  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
performing  the  diffisrent  chemical  operations  will  ea- 
sily be  derived  the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  and 
proper  apparatus  $  for  whidi  see  CHEMliTRY,   and 

rURNACE. 

Morveau  has  contrived  a  portable  laboratory  with 
which  many  chemical  experiments  maybe  conveniently 
performed.    The  following  is  a  description  of  it. 

Fig.  I.  represents  the  whole  apparatus  ready  mounted 
for  distillation,  with  the  tube  of  safety  and  a  pneumatic 
receiver.  A  is  the  body  or  reservoir  of  Argand*s  lamp, 
with  its  shade  and  glass  chimney.  The  lamp  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  bv  means  of  the  thumb- 
screw B,  and  the  wick  riies  and  falls  by  the  motion  of 
the  small-toothed  wheel  placed  over  the  waste  cup.. 
This  construction  is  most  convenient,  because  it  affords 
the  facility,  of  altering  the  position  of  the  flame  with 
regard  to  the  vessels,  which  remain  fixed  j  and  tb« 
troublesome  management  of  bended  wires  above  the 
flame  for  the  support  of  the  vessels  is  avoided,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  flame  itself  can  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  matter  on  which  it  u  intended  to  act  D,  a  sup* 
port  consisting  of  a  round  stem  of  brass,  formed  of  two 
pieces  which  screw  together  at  about  two-thirds  of  its 
height  Upon  this  the  circular  ring  E,  the  arm  F,  and 
the  nut  G  slide,  and  are  fixable  each  by  its  respectiva 
thumb-screw.  The  arm  carries  a  mowable  piece  H,. 
which  serves  to  suspend  the  vessels  in  a  convenient  sitn- 
ation,  or  to  secure  their  position.  The  whole  support  is- 
attached  to  the  square  iron  stem  of  the  lamp  by  a  piece 
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UiMMYtory    Tig.'3.  Tbe^Mme  ptirt  of  the  upparatDS,  io  which, 
I        insteiMi  of  the  capsule,  a  very  thin  and  small  crocible  of 
I^abfrintli,  pUtina  T  18  sttbstrtttted,  and  rests  upon  a  triangle  of 
'  '  iron  wire  placed  on  the  ring. 

Fig.  4.  Exhibits  the  plan  of  fig.  3. 
Laboratory,  in  military  affairs,  signifies:  that  place 
where  all  sorts  of  fire- works  are  prepared,  both  for  ac- 
tual service  and  for  ezperiments,  viz.  quick  matches, 
fvies,  port- fires,  grape  shot,  case  shot,  carcasses,  hand- 
-grenades, cartridges,  shells  filled,  and  fuzes  fixed,  wadS| 
'&c.  &c. 

.  LABOUR,  in  general,  denotes  a  close  application 
to  work  or  business.— Among  seamen  a  ship  is  said  to 
labour  when  she  rolls  and  tumbles  Tory  much,  either 
a-hull,  under  sail,  or  at  anchor.—- It  is  also  spoken  of  a 
woman  in  travail  or  childbirth ;  see  Midwifxrt. 

LABOURER,  generally  signifies  one  that  does  the 
most  slavish  and  less  artful  part  of  a  laborious  work,  as 
that  of  husbandry,  masonry,  &c. 

LABOUREUR,  John  le,  almoner  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  bom  at  Montmo- 
rency near  Paris  in  1623.  ^^  ^^  '^fS^  ^^  ^^t  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  publishing  **  a  collection  of  the 
monuments  of  illustrious  persons  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Celestines  at  Paris,  with  their  elegies,  genealo- 
gies, arms,  and  mottos,**  4to.  He  afterwsrds  publish- 
ed an  excellent  edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  Michael  de 
Castelnesu,  with  several  other  genealogical  histories ; 
and  died  in  1675.— He  ^'^^  ^  brother,  LouiB  U  Labour 
rftrr,  bailiff  of  Montmorency,  author  of  seversl  pieces 
of  poetry  \  and  an  uncle,  bmne  Claude  le  Lahoureur^ 
provost  of  the  abbey  of  L^Isle  Barbe,  of  wbtdi  abbey 
he  wrote  a  history,  and  published  notes  and  corrections 
upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  some  other  things* 

LABRADOR,  the  same  with  New  Britaih^  or 

the  eon n try  round  Hudson^ s  Bay.    Bee  these  articles. 

LABRADORE  stone,  a  species  of  mineral  which 

exhibits  a  great  variety  of  colours.  See  Mineralogy 

'Index. 

LA  BRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  great  tub  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples,  containing  water  for  the 
priests  to  Wash  themselves  in  previous  to  their  sacrifices. 
It  was  also  the  name  of  a  bathing  tub  used  in  the  baths . 
of  the  ancients. 

I/ABRUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
of  tfaorscici.     See  Ichthyologt  Index. 

LABURNUM.    See  Cttisus,  Botant  Index. 
•     LABYRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large 
intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  aisles  and  meanders 
running  into  each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it. 

There  is  mention  made  of  several  of  those  edifices 
among  the  ancients ;  but  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths. 

That  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  oldest 
of  all  the  known  labyrinths*  and  was  subsisting  in  bis 
time  after  having  stood  360O  years.  He  says  it  was 
built  by  King  Pete8uci\8,  or  Tithoes;  hut  Herodotus 
makes  it  the  work  of  several  kings :  it  stood  on  the 
hanks  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  consisted  of  lA  large 
contiguous  palaces,  containing  3000  chambers,  1500 
tof  which  were  under  ground.—- Strabo,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  speak  of  this  monument  with  the 
same  admiration  as  Herodotus :  but  not  one  of  them 
fells  OS  that  it  was  constructed  to  bewilder  those  who 
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attempted  to  go  over  it;  thoogh  it  is  manifest  tbatfLsbj] 
without  a  guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  losiog  ^*ni 
their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a 
sew  term  into  the  Greek  language.  The  word  iab^ 
rtnth^  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  signifies  a  circnmacri- 
bed  space,  intersected  by  a  number  of  passages,  some  of 
which  cross  each  other  in  every  direction  like  those  in 
quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger  or  smaller 
■circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they  depart  like 
the  spiral  lines  we  see  on  certain  shells,  in  the  figur»* 
tive  sense,  it  was  applied  to  obscure  and  captions  qoes- 
tioos,  to  indirect  and  ambiguous  answers,  and  to  tbo^ 
discussions  which,  afteir  long  digressions,  bring  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out. 

The  Cretan  labyrinlh  is  the  most  famed  in  history 
or  fable ;  having  been  rendered  particularly  renaika- 
ble  by  the  story  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  Theseus  who 
found  his  way  through  all  its  windings  by  means  of 
Ariadne's  clue.  On  Plate  CCLXXXIX.  is  exhibited 
a  supposed  plan  of  it,  copied  after  a  draught  given  by 
Meursius*,  taken  from  an  ancient  8tone««»Bnt  what* 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  labyrinthy  merits  a  more  ^  >• 
particular  inquiry.  ^^  ^ 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a  conjecture,  and  Pliny 
as  a  certain  fact,  that  Dsedalus  constrnctedf  this  lahy* 
rinth  on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  thoogh  on  a  less 
•scale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  command 
of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  shut  op  in  it)  and 
that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  existed,  having  been  ei- 
ther destroyed  by  time,  or  purposely  demolished.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  and  Pliny,  tberc^fore,  considered  this  la^ 
byrinth  as  a  large  edifice  \  while  other  writers  repre- 
sent it  simply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  *  io  the  rock,  and 
full  of  winding  passages.  The  two  former  anthors,  and 
the  writers*  last  mentioned,  have  transmitted  to  os  two 
dtflTerent  traditions ;  it  remains  for  us  to  choose  that 
which  is  most  probable. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  constructed  by 
Dsedalos  under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  it,  neither  in  Homer,  who  more  than  ooeo 
speaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete  ^  nor  in  Herodotus, 
who  describes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having  said  thi^t 
the  moonments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  superior  to 
-those  of  the  Greeks  \  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogra- 
phers )  nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when 
Greece  flourished  ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Dsedalos,  whose  name 
is  alone  sufficient  to  discredit  a  tradition.  In  fact,  his 
name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the  resource 
of  ignorance,  whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early 
ag^s.  All  great  labours,  all  works  which  required  more 
strength  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Hercules ; 
and  all  those  which  had  a  relation  to  the  arts,  and  re- 
quired a  certain  detrreeof  intelligence  in  the  execution, 
were  ascribed  to  D^dalus. 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  supposes,  that  in 
their  time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  existed  in  Crete, 
and  that  even  the  date  of  its  destruction  had  been  for- 
gotten. Yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  A  polloni  us  of  Tjana,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  those  two  authors.  The  Cretans,  therefore,  then 
believed  that  they  possessed  the  labyrinth. 

**  I  would  request  the  reader  (continues  the  s^hb^^^^^*^ 
Bartheknit,   from  whom  these  observations  are  ex-^'^^f^ 
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LaH^rinth,  tracteJ)  to  attend  to  tlie  folloiving  passage  in  Strabo. 
Late,  At  Napuliaf  near  the  ancient  Argos,  (says  that  judi- 
cious writer)^  are  still  to  be  seen  vast  caverns,  in  which 
are  constructed  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclops :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  passages 
which  crossed  and  returned  upon  themselves,  as  is  done 
in  quarries.  Such,  if  t  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  idea 
we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

*' Were  there  several  labyrinths  in  thatvisland?  An- 
cient authors  speak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater  part 
place  at  Cnossus^  and  some,  though  the  number  is  but 
•mall,  at  Gortyna. 

"  Belon  and  Tournefort  have  given  us  the  descrip- 

[ioa  of  a  cavern  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on 
he  south   side  of  the  mountain,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Gortyna.     This  was  only  a  quarry  accorling  to 
the  former,    and    the    ancient  labyrinth  according   to 
.  the  latter  \  whose  opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abridg- 
ed his  account.     Those  who  have  added  critical  notes 
to  his  work,  besides   this  labyrinth,  admit  a  second  at 
Cnossus,  and  adduce  as  the  principal  support  of  this 
opinion  the  coins  of  that  city,    which    represent   the 
plan  of  it  according  as  the  artists  conceived  if.     For 
on  some  of  these  it  appears  of  a  square  form,  on  others 
it>und  :  on  some  it  is  only  sketched  out ;  on  others  it 
hisf  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the  Minotaur.     In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  I  have 
given  an  engraving  of  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
about  the  15th  century  before  Christ,  and  on  which 
we  see  on  one  side  the  (i;Ture  of  the  Minotanr,  and  on 
the  other  a  rude  plan  of  the  labyrinth.     It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  at  that  time  the  Cnossians  believed  they 
were  in  possession  of  that  celebrated  cavern  ;  and  it  al- 
so appears  that  the  Gortynians  did  not  pretend  to  con- 
test their  claim,  since  they  have  never  given  the  figure 
of  it  en  their  money. 

**  The  place  where  I  suppose  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
to  have  been  situated,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  but 
one  league  distant  from  Gortyna ;  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  it  was  distant  from  Cnossus  six  or  seven  leagues. 
All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  the  territory  of 
the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near  the  former. 

•**  What  was  the  use  of  the  caverns  to  which   the 

name  of  labyrinth  was  given  ?   I  imagine  that   they 

were  first  excavated  in  part  by  nature ;  that  in  some 

places  stones  were  extracted  from  them  for  building 

cities  *,  and  that  in  more  ancient  times  they  served  for 

a  habitation  or  asylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 

-exposed  to  frequent  incurdions.  In  the  journey  of  Ana- 

charsis  through  Fhocis,  I  have  spoken  of  two  great  ca- 

▼erns  of  Parnassus,  in  which  the  neighbouring  people 

took  refuge  >  in  the  one   at  the  time  of  the  deluge  of 

Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 

I  here  add,  that|  according  to  Diodorns  Sicufus,   the 

most  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Mount  Ida. 

The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made  on  the  spot, 

said  that  their  labyrinth  was  originally  only  a  prison. 

It  may  have  been  put  to  this  use ;  but  it  is  difficult 

to  believe,  that,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  few  un*- 

liappy  wretches,   such    Immense  labours  would   have 

been  undertaken.^* 

LABrniHTH  of  the  Ear.    See  Anatomt  Index. 
LAC,  Milk.    See  Mitx,  Chemistry  Index. 
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Lac,  Gum.    See  Lacca.  j^^^. 

LA  CCA,  Lac,  or  Gum  Lac^  is  a  substance,  of  Lac 
which  a  species  of  insects  form  cells  upon  trees,  like 
honeycombs.  This  is  the  coccus  iaiva^  Lin.  See  Ek- 
TOMOLOGT  Index,  In  these  cells  remain  some  of  the 
dead  insects,  which  give  a  red  colonr  to  the  whole  sob- 
stance  of  the  lac.  That  called  stick  lac  is  the  wax  ad* 
hering  to  some  of  the  small  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
which  is  unprepared.  This  lac,  when  separated  from 
the  adhering  sticks,  and  grossly  powdered,  and  deprived 
of  its  colour  by  digestion  with  menstruums  for  the  sake 
of  the  dyes  and  other  purposes,  is  called  seed  lac  ;  when 
the  stick  lac  is  freed  from  impurities  by  melting  it  o- 
ver  a  gentle  fire,  and  formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
lump  lac;  and,  lastly,  that  called  shell  lac  is  the  cells 
liquefied,  strained,  and  formed  into  thin  transparent 
laminsB.     See  Dteinc  Index, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  this 
substance  is  applied. 

1.  For  sealing  wax.  Take  a  stick,  and  heat  one  end 
of  it  upon  a  charcoal  fire  \  put  upon  it  a  few  leaves  of 
the  shell  lac  softened  above  the  fire*,  keep  alternately 
heating  and  adding  more  ^shell  lac  until  you  have  got  a 
mass  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  liquefied  shell  lac  upon 
the  end  of  your  stick  (in  which  manner  lump  lao>  is 
formed  from  seed  lac.)  Knead  this  upon  a  wetted 
board  with  three  ounces  of  levigated  cinnabar ;  form 
it  into  cylindrical  pieces  \  and  to  give  them  a  polish, 
rub  theh)  while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth. 

2.  For  japanning.  Take  a  lump  of  shell  lac,  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  of  sealing  wax,  with  whatever  co- 
lour you  plea«e,  fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  stick,  heat  the 
polished  wood  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  rnb  it  over  with 
the  half  melted  lac,  and  polish  by  rubbing  it  even  with 
a  piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  held  in  the  hand  }  heat« 
ing  the  lacquer,  and  adding  more  lac  as  occasion  re- 
qoires.  Their  figures  are  formed  by  lac  charged  with 
various  colours  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  For  varnish.  In  ornamenting  their  images  and 
religious  houses,  &c.  they  make  use  of  very  thin  beat 
lead,  which  they  cover  with  various  vami&hes,  made 
of  lac  charged  with  colour^.  The  preparation  of  them 
is  kept  a  secret.  The  leaf  of  lead  is  laid  upon  a  smooth 
iron  heated  by  fire  below  while  they  spread  the  varnish 
upon  it. 

4.  For  grindstones.  Take  of  river  sand  three  parts, 
of  seed  lac  washed  one  part :  mix  them  over  the  fire 
in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mass  into  the  shape  of  a  grind- 
stone, having  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  fix  it  on  an 
axis  with  linuefied  lac,  heat  the  stone  moderately,  and 
by  turning  the  axis  it  may  be  easily  be  formed  into  an ' 
exact  orbicular  shapes  Polishing  grindstones  are  made 
only  of  such  sand  as  will  pass  easily  through  fine  mus- 
lin, in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  sand  to  one  of  lac. 
This  sand  is  found  at  Kagimaol.  It  is  composed  of 
small  angular  crystalline  particles  tinged  red  with  iron, 
two  parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  sand.  The  stone- 
cutters, instead  of  sand,  use  the  powder  of  a  very  hard 
granite  called  corune.  These  grindstones  cut  very  fast. 
When  they  want  to  increase  their  power,  they  throw 
sand  upon  them,  or  let  them  occasionally  touch  the 
edge  of  a  vitrified  brick.  The  same  composition  is 
formed  upon  sticks,  for  cutting  stones,  shells,  &c.  by 
the  hand.  <^ 
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fiacrft.  5.  For  painting.  Take  one  gHlloo  of  the  r^d  li^aid 
from  the  first  wafihing  for  sbell  lac,  ttrain  it  Uirough  a 
dotby  and  l«t  it  boil  for  a  abort  time,  tbea  add  half  an 
ounce  of  soap  earth  (fossil  alkali)  \  boil  an  hour  more, 
and  add  tbreA  ounces  of  powdered  load  (bark  of  a  tree)  \ 
boil  a  sbort  time,  let  it  atand  all  nigbt,  and  strain  ilext 
day*  Evaporate  three  quarts  of  milk  without  cream 
to  two  quarts  upon  a  slow  fire,  curdle  it  with  sour  iliilky 
and  let  it  stand  for  a  day  or  two  \  then  mix  it  with  the 
red  liquid  above  mentioned  \  strain  them  through  a 
dotli)  add  to  the  mixture  one  ounce  and  a  hallf  of 
alum,  and  the  juice  of  eight  or  ten  lemoils :  mix  the 
whole,  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth  bag  strluner.  The 
blood  of  the  insect  forms  a  coagulum  with  the  ckseoui 
part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the  bag,  while  a  lim- 
pid acid  water  drains  from  it.  The  coagulum  is  dried 
in  a  shade,  and  ia  used  as  a  red  colour  in  painting  and 
colouring. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac  used  by 
painters  from  this  substance,  is  by  the  foliowinji^  simple 
process :  Boil  the  stick  lac  in  water,  filter  the  decoction, 
and  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  dryness  over  a  gentle 
file.  The  occasion  of  this  easy  separation  is,  that  the 
beautiful  red  colour  here  separated,  adheres  ooly  slight- 
ly to  the  outsides  of  the  sticky  broke  ot'  the  trees  along 
with  the  gum  lac,  and  readily  conraiOaicatea  itself  to 
boiling  water.  Some  of  the  sticking  itoatter  also  adher* 
ing  to  the  gum  itself,  it  is  proper  to  boil  the  whole  toge- 
ther \  for  the  gum  dOes  not  at  all  prejudice  the  colour, 
nor  dissolve  in  boiling  water:  so  that  after  this  opera- 
-tion  the  gum  is  as  fit  for  making  sealing  wax  as  before, 
i9id  for  all  other  uses  which  do  not  require  its  colour. 

6*  For  dyeing*     See  Dyeing  Indes, 

Lac  is  likewise  employed  for  tnedicinol  purposes.— 
The  stick  lac  is  the  sort  used.  It  is  of  great  esteem 
in  Germany,  and  other  countries,  for  laxity  and  spon- 
giness  of  toe  gums  proceedidg  from  cold  or  a  scor- 
butic habit :  for  this  use  tbo  lac  is  boiled  in  water, 
with  tlie  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its 
solution  }  or  a  tincture  is  olade  from  it  with  rectified 
spirit.  This  tincture  is  recommended  also  internally 
in  the  flaor  albus,  and  in  i'heumatic  and  scorbutic  dis- 
orders :  it  bas  a  grateful  smell,  and  not  unpleasant, 
bitteriiih,  astringent  taste. 

The  gum-lac  has  l^een  ^sed  as  an  electric,  instead  of 
glass,  for  electrical  machines.  Ste  Lac<iu£&,  Lake, 
and  Varnish. 

Artificial  LdccAf  or  Lacque^  it  also  a  name  given  to 
a  coioiu^d  substance  dtawn  from  several  flowers  ^  as 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  tho  juniper,  the  red  from 
•  the  poppyt  Ai^d  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
tinctures  of  these  flowers  are  extracted  by  digesting 
them  several  times  in  aqua  vitae,  or  by  boiling  tbem 
over  a  sto^e  fire  in  a  Uxiviom  of  pot  ashes  and  alum. 

An  artificial  lacca  is  also  nlade  of  Brasil  wood,  boil- 
ed in  a  lixivium  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a 
little  cochineal,  turmeric,  calciacd  alum,  and  arsenic, 
incorporated  with  the  bones  of  tbe  cattle  fisb  pulve- 
nzed,  and  made  np  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it 
be  to  be  Tery  xed,  they  add  the  jaioe  of  lemon  to  it  j 
to  make  it  brown,  tbcj  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-co- 
loured or  columbiae  lacca  is  made  with  Brasil  of 
Femamboc,  ateeped  in  distilled  vinegar  for  tbe  space 
^of  a  month,  and  mixed  with  alum,  incorporated .  ia 
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cuttle  fish  bone.     For  other  processes,  see  Colour^    laeci 
Making. 

LACE,  in  Commerce^  a  work  composed  of  many 
threads  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk,  inttrwoven  the  one  witL 
tbe  other,  and  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  spindles  ae- 
cording  to  tbe  pattern  designed.  The  open  work  la 
formed  with  pins,  which  are  placed  and  displaced  as  tbe 
spindles  are  moved.  Tbe  importation  of  gold  and  ail- 
ver  lace  is  prohibited. 

Meihodof  Cleaning  Gold-LjCE  and  Embroidery  wktn 
tamishedj'^ToT  this  purpose  alkaline  liquors  are  by  do 
means  to  be  used  ^  for  while  they  clean  the  gold,  tbej 
co^-ode  the  silk,  and  change  or  discbaige  its  colour. 
Soap  also  alters  the  shade,  and  even  tbe  species,  of  oer- 
tain  colours.     But  spirit  of  wine  may  be  used  witBoot 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the  colonr  or  qoall^ 
of  the  subject  j  and  ia  many  cases  proves  as  eSectoaly 
for  restorins  the  lustre  of  the  gold,  as  the  eorrosive  do* 
tergents.     A  rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of 
colours,  after  being  disagreeably  tarnished,   bad  tbe 
lustre  of  the  gold  perfectly  restored  by  washing  it  with 
a  soft  brush  dipt  in  warm  spirit  of  wine^  and  soom 
of  the  colours  of  tbe  silk,  which  were  likewise  soiled, 
became  at  the  same  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
Spirit  of  wine  seems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boasted  secret  of 
certain  artists  is  no  other  than  this  spirit  disguised.    A* 
mong  liquids,  Dr  Lewis  says,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
other  that  is  of  soflicient  activity  to  discharge  the  fooi 
matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  silk :  as  to  pow* 
ders,  however  fine,  and  however  cautiously  used,  they 
scratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  superii* 
clal  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

^  But  though  spirit  of  wine  is  the  most  innocent  mate- 
rial that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  ia 
all  cases  proper.  The  golden  covering  may  be  in  some 
parts  worn  off;  or  the  base  meUl,  with  which  it  had 
been  iniquitously  alloyed,  may  be  corroded  by  the  air, 
so  as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  disunited  j  while 
the  silver  underneath,  tarnished  to  a  yellow  hue,  may 
continue  a  tolerable  colour  to  the  whole  $  in  wfaidi 
cases  it  is  apparent,  that  tbe  removal  of  the  tarnish 
would  he  prejudicial  to  the  colour,  and  make  the  laee 
or  embroidery  less  like  gold  than  it  was  before.  A 
piece  of  old  tarnished  gold  lace,  cleaned  by  the  spirit 
of  wine,  was  deprived,  witfi  its  tarnish,  of  the  greatest 
part  of  its  golden  hue,  and  looked  now  almost  like  sil-^ 
ver  lace. 

Method  of  separating  the  Gold  and  Silver  Jirom  Lack 
without  burning  ft.— -Cnt  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (bav* 
ing  separated  the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  was  sewed 
to  the  garment)  tie  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it 
in  soap  ley,  diluted  with  water,  till  you  perceive  it  is 
diminished  in  bulk ;  which  will  take  up  but  a  little 
time,  noless  the  quantity  of  lace  be  very  considerable.  . 
Tlien  take  oat  tbe  cloth,  and  wash  It  several  times  in 
cold  water;  squeezing  it  pretty  hard  with  yoor  ibol,.. 
or  beatinff  it  with  a  mallet,  to  dear  it  of  the  soap  ley  $ . 
then  ontie  the  cloth,  and  you  will  have  the  metailio 
part  of  the  lace  pure,  and  nowhere  altered  in  colour  or 
diminisbed  in  weight. 

This  method  is  abundantly  more  •  convenient  and  ^ 
less  troublesome  than  the  common  way  of  burning  ^  . 
and  as  a  small  quantity  of  the  ley  will  be  sufficient,  tbe 
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Lace     expeooe  will  be  trifling,  especially  as  the  same  ley  may 
I        be  used  several  times,  if  cleared  of  the  silky  calcinatiaiN 
l.aec4«.  j(  iQuy  [^  iI^q^  Jq  either  an  iron  or  copper  vessel. 

"***  The  ley  may  be  had  at  the  soap  boilers,  or  it  may 

be  made  oif  pearl  ash  and  qoicklime  boiled  together  in 
m  sufficient  qaantity  of  water. 

The  reason  of  this  sudden  change  in  the  lace  will  be 
evident  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  chemistry  i 
for  silky  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,  is  an  animal 
substance,  and  all  animal  substances  are  soluble  in  al- 
kalies, especially  when  rendered  more  eanstic  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime ;  but  the  linen  you  tie  it  in,  be- 
ing a  vegetable,  will  remain  unaltered. 

Blond  Lace^  a  lace  made  of  fine  linen  thread  or  silk, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  pattern  of  the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a  targe  round  pil- 
low, and  pins  being  stock  into  the  holes  or  openings 
in  the  patterns,  the  threads  are  interwoven  by  means 
of  a  number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  each 
of  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  fine  thread,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  lace  exactly  resemble 
the  pattern.  There  are  several  towns  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  Buckinghamshire,  that  carry  on  this 
maoofiicture  \  but  vast  quantities  of  the  finest  lace  have 
been  imported  from  Flanders. 

LACEDJEMON,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Jn- 
]iiter  and  Tayget  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married 
Sparta  the  daughter  of  Eoropa,  by  whom  he  had  Amy- 
das  and  Eorydice  the  wife  of  Atrisius.  He  was  the 
first  who  intit>doeed  the  worship  of  the  Graces  in  La- 
conia,  aad  who  first  built  them  a  temple.  From  Lace- 
dsemon  and  his  wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called 
Lacedctmon  and  Sparta. 

LACEDiEMON,  a  noblo  city  of  Peloponnesus,  cal- 
led also  Sparta;  these  names  differing  in  this,  that 
the  latter  is  the  proper  and  ancient  name  of  the 
city,  the  formed  of  the  country,  which  afterwards 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  city  (Strabo,  Stephanos). 
Homer  also  makes  this  distinction  ;  who  calls  the  conn* 
try  holy^  because  encompassed  with  mountains.  It  has 
also  been  severally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia^ 
from  the  Leleges  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or 
from  Lelex  one  of  their  kings  j  and  Oebalia^  from 
Oebalas  the  sixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  also  cal- 
led HecatompoUSf  from  100  cities  which  the  whole  pro- 
vince once  contained.  Tliis  city  was  the  capital  of  La- 
conia, situated  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  Euro- 
*tas :  it  was  less  in  compass  than,  however  equal,  or  even 
superior  to,  Athens  in  power.  Polybins  makes  it  48 
stadia,  a  circuit  much  inferior  to  that  of  Athens.  Le- 
lex is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Lace- 
daemon.  His  descendants,  13  in  number,  reigned  suc- 
cessively after  him,  til!  the  reign  of  the  sons  of  Orest- 
es, when  the  Heraclidae  recovered  the  Peloponnesus 
about  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  and  £u- 
rysthenes,  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclidse,  usurped 
the  crown  together^  and  after  them  it  was  decreed 
that  the  two  families  should  always  sit  on  the  throne 
together.  The  monarchical  power  was  abolished,  ami 
the  race  t(  the  Heraclidae  extinguished  at  Sparta  about 
119  years  before  Christ.  Lacedflemon  in  its  flourish- 
ing state  remained  without  walls,  the  bravery  of  its  ci- 
ticens  being  instead  of  them  (Nepos).  At  leneth  in 
Cassander*s  time,  or  after,  when  the  city  was  la  the 
hands  of  tyrants,  distfusting  the  defence  by  arms  and 


bravery,  a  wall  was  built  round  it,  at  first  slight,  and  i^cd»- 
in  a^  tumultuary  or  hasty  manner }  which  the  tyrant      «oa 
Nabis  ma^e  very  strong  (Livy,  Justin).    Pausanias        I 
ascribes  the  first  walls  to  the  times  of  Demetrius  and^**^'''"* 
Pyrrhus,  under  Nabis.     The  walls  of  the  city  were  ^  **^ 
polled  down  188  years  before  Christ  by  Philopoemen, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
Laconia  some  time  after  became  a  Roman   province 
when  reduced  by  Mummius.     See  Sparta«— The  pre- 
sent city  is  called  Jfuilm,  situated  in  E«  Long.  23.  o. 
N.  Lat.  35.  SS* 

LACERNA,  a  coarse  thick  garment  won  hj  the 
Romans  over  their  gowns,  like  a  cloak,  to  keep  off  the 
rain  and  cold.  It  was  first  used  in  the  camp,  bnt  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  city.  The  emperors  wore  the 
lacema  of  a  purple  dye.  The  lacema  was  at  first  very 
short,  but  was  lengthened  after  it  became  fisshionable, 
which  was  not  till  the  civil  wars  and  the  triumvirate ; 
before  this  time  it  was  confined  to  the  soldiers.  Sena-  • 
tors  were  forbidden  wearing  it  in  the  city  by  Vaten- 
tinian  and  Theodosius.  Martial  makes  mention  of  la- 
cemsB  worth  10,000  sesterces.  Some  confound  this 
garment  with  the  penula }  bnt  it  seems  rather  to  have 
resembled  the  ehiamys  and  birrus. 

LACERTA,  including  the  Lizard,  Crocodile, 
&c  a  genus  of  amphibious  animals,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  reptilia.    See  Erpetologt  Indes. 

LACHES,  (from  the  French  AisrArr,  i.  e.  hxare^ 
or  tatche^  ignavas\  in  the  English  law  signifies  slack- 
ness or  negligence,  M  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where 
iaches  of  entry  is  a  neglect  of  the  heir  to  enter.  And 
probably  it  may  be  an  old  English  word :  for  where 
we  say  there  is  lachet  of  entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it 
were  said  there  is  a  lack  of  entry :  and  in  this  signifi- 
cation it  is  used.  No  laches  shall  he  adjudged  in  the 
heir  within  age  \  and  reeularly,  latiheM  shall  not  bar  in* 
fants  or  femme  coverts  for  not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid 
descents  \  but  lachet  shall  be  accounted  in  them  for 
non-performance  of  a  condign  annexed  to  the  state  dT  * 
the  land. 

LACHESIS,  in  Mythology,  one  of  the  Parae. 
Her  name  is  derived  from  Xtt^^,  to  meature  oni  by  ioi. 
She  presided  over  futurity,  and  was  represented  as 
spinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  to  othcn, 
holding  the  spindle.  She  generally  appcMod  covered 
with  a  garment  variegated  with  stars,  and  holding 
spindles  in  her  hand. 

LACHISH,  in  Ansient  Creography^  m  city  south- 
ward of  the  tribe  of  Jodah.  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome 
tell  us,  that  in  their^  time  there  was  a  village  called 
LachUh^  seven  miles  from  Eieutheropolis,  southward. 
Seunacherib  besieged  Lachish,  but  did  not  take  it. 
From  thence  it  was  that  he  sent  Rabshakeh  against  Je- 
msalero.  Here  King  Amaziah  was  slain  by  his  rebel 
subjects. 

LACHNEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
oetandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  3 1  St  order,  VeprtcuUf.    See  fioTAKT  Index. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  Anatomy^  an  appellation  givei 
to  several  parts  of  the  eye.     See  Akatomt. 

LACHRYMATORY,  in  antiquitv,  a  vessel  where- 
in were  collected  the  tears  of  a  deceased  person*a 
friends,  and  preserved  along  with  the  ashes  and  nm. 
They  were  small  glass  or  earthen  bottles,  cbieiy  in  thn 
form  of  phials.    At  the  Roman  funerati,  the  frieada 
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Lacf)rvm«*of  ^^^  dece^ied,  or  the  prttfica^  Women  hired  for  that 

lory       purpose,  used  to  fill  them  with  their  tears,  aod  deposite 

1)        them  very  carefully  with  the  a^het,  id  testioiony  of 

I^wcqoyn.  ^i^^Ij.  g^jyijj^^  imagining  the  manes  of  the  deceased  were 

thereby  greatly  comforted.  Many  specimens  of  them 
are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  particular- 
Jy  in  the  British  Museum. 

LACINIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ^  a  noble  pro- 
montory of  the  Bruttii,  in  Italy,  the  south  boundary  of 
the  Sinus  Tarentious  and  the  Adriatic }  all  to  the  south 
of  it  being  deemed  the  Ionian  sea  :  it  was  famous  for  a 
rich  temple  of  Juno,  sumamed  Lacinia^  with  a  pillar  of 
•olid  gold  standing  in  it  \  which  Hannibal  intending 
to  carry  off,  wa«,  according  to  Cicero,  dissuaded  by  a 
dream*  Now  Cajio  delle  Cokmne^  from  the  columns  of 
Juno's  temple  still  standing,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Calabria  Ultra. 

LACK  OF  RUPEES,  IS  100,000  rupees ;  which  sop- 
•  posing  them  standard,  or  siccas,  at  2s.  6d.  amounts  io 
J2,50ol.  sterling. 

LACMUS,  a  dye  stuff  prepared  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Lichen  roeceUa.     See  Dyeing  Index. 

LACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a  country  in  the  south- 
em  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  having  Argos  and  Arcadia 
on  the  north,  Messenia  on  the  west,  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  south,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  on  the  east. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  50  miles.  It 
was  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas.  The  capital  was 
called  Sparta,  or  Lacedasmcn  :  (See  LACEBiCHON 
and  Sparta).  The  brevity  with  which  the  Laco- 
nian^  always  expressed  themselves  is  now  become  pro- 
verbial \  and  by  the  epithet  of  Laconic  wt:  understand 
whatever  is  concise,  and  is  not  loaded  with  unnecessary 
wor«i^* 

LACONIUM,  (whence  our  term  /aromV.-),  a  short 
pithy  sententious  speech,  such  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  remarkable  for :  Their  way  of  delivering  them- 
selves was  very  concise,  and  much  to  the  purpose.  See 
the  precediHR  article.        ^ 

LACQUERS,  are  varnishes  applied  upon  tin,  brass, 
and  olhf^r  metals,  to  preserve  them  from  tarnishing, 
and  to  improve  their  colour.  The  basis  of  lacquers  is 
a  solution  of  the  resinous  substance  called  seed  iaCf  in 
spirit  of  wine.  The  spirit  ought  to  be  very  strong,  in 
order  to  dissolve  much  of  the  lac.  For  this  purpose, 
some  authors  direct  dry  potash  to  he  thrown  into  the 
spirit.  This  alkali  attracts  the  water,  witli  which  it 
forms  a  liquid  that  subsides  distinctly  from  the  spirit  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  From  this  liquid  the  spirit 
may  be  separated  by  decantation  :  hut  by  this  jirocess 
the  spirit  is  impregnated  with  part  of  the  alkali,  which 
depraves  its  colour,  and  communicates  a  property  to  the 
lacquer  of  imbibing  moisture  from  the  air.  These  in- 
conveniences may  be  prevented  by  distilling  the  spirit  ; 
or,  if  the  artist  has  not  an  opportunity  of  performing  that 
procesSf  he  may  cleanse  the  spirit  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it  some  calcined  alum  } 
the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkali  remaining  in 
the  spirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolated  tartar,  which,  not 
being  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bottom  to- 
gether with  the  earth  of  the  decomposed  alum.  To  a 
pint  of  the  purified  spirit,  about  three  ounces  of  pow- 
^  dered  shell  lac  are  to  be  added  ;  and  the  mixture  to  be 
digested  during  same  day  with  a  moderate  heat.    The 


liquor  ought  then  to  be  poured  off,  ttraioed,  aod  clear-  Lat^ai 
ed  by  settling.  This  clear  liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  | 
the  required  colour  from  certain  resinous  colouring  sub* 
Stances,  the  principal  of  which  are  gamboge  and  anot- 
to  i  the  former  of  which  gives  a  yeUow,  and  the  latter 
an  orange  colour.  In  order  to  give  a.  golden  colour^ 
two  parts  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of  anotto  j  but 
these  colouring  substances  may  be  separately  diasolved 
in  the  tincture  of  lac,  and  the  colour  required  niay  be 
adjusted  by  mixing  the  two  solutions  in  different  pro- 
portions. When  silvcnr  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be  lacquered, 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  reqoi- 
%ite  than  when  the  lacquer  is  Intended  to  be  laid  on 
brass. 

LACSHA,  the  Indian  name  of  the  lac  insect.     See 
Lac,  Chemistry,  and  Dyeing  Index. 

LACTATIO,  Lactation,  among  medical  yfrUj^^^^^y 
ters,  denotes  the  giving  suck.  The  mother's  breast,  ifMtdit^ 
possible,  should  be  allowed  the  child,  at  least  dorlog 
the  first  month  ;  for  thus  the  child  is  more  peculiarly 
benefited  by  what  it  sucks,  and  the  mother  Is  preserved 
from  more  real  inconveniences  than  the  falsely  delicate 
imagine  they  would  suffi^r  by  compliance  here%vith  :  but 
if  by  reason  of  an  infirm  constitution,  or  other  eausef, 
the  mother  cannot  suckle  her  child,  let  dry  nursing  un- 
der the  mother's  eye  be  pursued. 

When  women  lose  their  appetite  by  giving  suck, 
both  the  children  and  themselves  are  thereby  injured  } 
wet  nurses  are  to  be  preferred,  who,  during  the  time 
they  give  the  breast,  have  rather  an  increased  appetite, 
and  digest  more  quickly  ^  the  former  are  apt  to  waste 
away,  and  sometimes  die  consumptive.  In  short,  those 
nurses  with  whom  lactation  may  for  a  while  agree, 
should  wean  the  child  aa  soon  as  their  appetite  lessens, 
their  strensth  seems  to  fail,  or  a  tendency  to  hysteric 
symptoms  is  manifest^ 

When  the  ntw  born  child  is  to  be  bronght  up  by 
the  mother's  breast,  apply  it  thereto  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  delivery  :  thus  the  milk  is  sooner  and  more 
easily  supplied,  and  there  is  less  hazard  of  a  fever  than 
when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins 
to  flow  of  itself. 

If  the  mother  does  not  suckle  her  child,  her  breasts 
should  be  kept  so  warm  with  flannels,  or  with  a  hare  • 
skin,  that  a  constant  perspiration  may  be  supported  ; 
thus  there  rarely  will  arise  much  inconvenience  from 
the  milk. 

The  child,  notwithstanding  all  our  care  in  dry  nur- 
sing, sometimes  pines  if  a  breast  is  not  allowed..  In  this 
case  a  wet  nurse  should  be  provided,  if  possible  one  that 
hath  not  been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She  should  be 
young,  of  a  healthy  habit,  and  an  active  disposition,  a 
mild  temper,  and  with  breasts  well  filled  with  milk. 
If  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  to- 
tally free  from  saltness  j  to  the  eye  it  appears  thin,  and 
of  a  bluish  cast.  That  the  woman  hath  her  menses.  If 
In  other  respects  objections  be  not  made,  need  not  be 
any }  and  as  to  the  custom  with  many,  of  abstaining 
from  venery  while  rthey  continue  to  suckle  a  child,  it  is 
so  far  without  reason  to  support  it,  that  the  truth  is,,  a 
rigorous  chastity  Is  as  hurtful,  and  often  more  pernici- 
ous, than  an  Immpderate  use  of  venery.  Amongst  the 
ipulgar  errors,  is  that  of  red-haired  women  being  im- 
proper for  wet  nurses. 
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Laeiailo       If  ^^  mensM  do  not  Appear  during  the  first  roontht, 
I        bat  after  six  or  eight  months  suckling  they  begin  to 
J^€tirer«iit||^fcend,  the  child  should  be  weaned. 

Wet  nurses  should  eat  at  least  one  heartj  meal  of 
animal  food  erery  day  }  with  this  a  proper  quantity  of 
vegetables  should  be  mixed.  Thin  broth  or  milk  are 
proper  for  their  breakfasts  stlld  their  suppers  j  and  if 
>he  strength  should  seem  to  fail  a  little,  a  draught  of 
good  ale  should  now  and  then  be  allowed }  but  spiritu- 
ous  liquors  most  in  general  be  forborne  ;  not  but  a  spoon- 
ful of  rum  may  be  allowed  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water» 
(i.  e.a  pint  of  each),  which  is  a  proper  common  drink 


Of  the  poisooous  lactesent  plants  the  most  remnrk-  Laciiftrow 
able  are  sumach,  agaric,  maple,  burning  thorny  plant,        | 
cassada,  celandine,  puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the^^^*^" 
plants  of  the  natural  order  coniart^f  as  swallow-wort,  ^ 
apocynum,  cynanchum,  and  cerbera. 

The  bell-shaped  flowers  are  partly  noxions,  as  cardi- 
nal flower  I  partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 

Among  the  lactescent  plants  with  compound  flowers 
that  are  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mentioned 
dandelion,  picris,  hyoseris,  wild  lettuce,  gum  succo- 
ry, hawkweed,  bastard  hawkweed,  hypochoeris,  goat^s 
beard,  and  most  species  of  lettuce :  we  say  most  spe- 


Thoogh   it  is  well  observed   by  Dr  Hunter,   tha|v    cies,  because  the  prickly  species  of  that  genus  are  said 


the  far  greater  number  of  those  women  who  have  can- 
cers in  the  breast  or  womb  are  old  maids,  and  those 
who  refuse  to  give  suck  to  their  children)  yet  it  is 
the  unhappiness  of  some  willing  mothers  not  to  be 
able :  for  instance,  tliAe  with  tender  constitutions,  and 
who  are  subject  to  nervous  disorders  j  those  who  do  not 
eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  solid  foud,  nor  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  exercise  and  air:  if  children  are  kept  at  their 
breasts,  they  either  die  while  young,  or  are  weak  and 
sickly  after  childhood  is  past,  and  so  on  through  re- 
maining; life. 

LACTANTIUS,  Lucius  Coelius  Firmianus,  a 
celebrated  author  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
was,  according  to  Baronios,  an  African  j  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  was  born  at  Ferroo  in  the  marquisatfe  of 
Ancona,  from  whence  it  iii  imagined  he  was  called 
Firtfitantis.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Arnobius  ^  and 
was  afterwards  a  professor  of  that  science  in  Africa  and 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  so  admired,  that  the  empe- 
ror Convtnntine  chose  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Crispus 
Caesar.  Lactantius  was  so  far  from  seeking  the  plea- 
sure and  riches  of  the  conrf,  that  he  lived  there  in  po- 
verty, and,  according  to  Eusebius,  frequently  wanted 
necessaries.  His  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin* 
The  principal  of  which  are,  I.  De  t'ra  divina.  2.  De 
operibus  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  creation  of  man, 
and  of  divine  providence.  3.  Divine  Institutions,  in 
seven  books :  this  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  his 
works :  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  refute  all  the  difficulties  that 

•  had  been  raised  against  it;^  and  he  solidly,  and  with 
great  strength,  attacks  the  illusions  of  Paganism.  His 
style  is  pore,  clear,  and  natural,  and  his  expressions 
noble  and  eleirant,  on  which  account  he  has  been  called 
the  Cicero  of  the  Christians.  There  is  also  attributed 
to  him  a  treatise  De  jnrtrte  persecntorum  ;  but  several 
of  the  learned  doubt  its  being  written  by  Lactantius. 
The  most  copious  edition  of  Lactantius^s  works  is  that 
of  Paris  in  1 748,  2  vols.  4to. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Vessels,  a  kind  of 
long  slender  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chyle 
from  the  intestines  to  the  common  reservatory.  Bee 
Axatomt,  N*^  105. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  planU 
abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  as  the  sow  thistle  and 
the  like.  The  name  of  lactiferous^  or  lactescent^  is  given 
Co  all  those  plants  which  abonnd  with  a  thick  coloured 
jtiice,  withoat  regarding  whether  it  is  white  or  not. 

.  .Most  lactiferous  plants  are  poisonous,  except  those  with 
compound  flowers,  which  are  generally  of  an.  innocent 
quality. 


to  be  of  a  very  virulent  and  poisonous  nature  j  though 
Mr  Lighifoot  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they' are  a 
safe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  a  syrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  stalks  is  much  preferable  to  the  common  dia- 
codium. 

LACTUCA,  Lettuce,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  syngenesia  class  ^  and  in  the  natural  method  * 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Ccmpositce.    See  Botant 
Index.     And  for  the  method  of  cultivating  lettuce,  see 
Gardening^  Indes. 

LACUNiS,  in  Anatomy,^  certain. excretory  canals  in 
the  genital  parts  of  women. 

LACUNAR,  in  Architecttrre^  an  arched  roof  or 
ceiling,  more  especially  the  planking  or  flooring  above 
porticoes  or  piazzas. 

LACYDES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Cyrcne, 
was  the  disciple  of  Arcesilaus,  and  his  successor  in  the  « 
academy.  He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  At- 
tains king  of  Pergamns  j  but  that  prince  sending  for 
him  to  court,  he  replied,  **  That  the  pictures  of  kings 
should  be  viewed  at  a  distance.^*  He  imitated  his 
master  in  the  pleasure  he  took  in  doing  good  without 
caring  to  have  it  known :  he  had  a  goose  which  follow- 
ed him  everywhere  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  *,  and 
when  she  died,  he  made  a  funeral  for  her,  which  was 
as  magnificent  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  son  or  a  brother. 
He  taught  the  same  doctrine  as  Arcesilaus ;  and  pre- 
tended that  we  ought  to  determine  nothing,  but  always 
to  suspend  our  opinion*     He  died  212  B.  C. 

LADDER,  a  frame  made  with  a  number  of  steps, 
by  means  of  which  people  may  ascend  as  on  a  stair  to 
places  otherwise  inaccessible. 

Scaling  Ladbers^  in  the  military  art,  are  used  in 
scaling  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  They 
are  made  several  ways :  here  we  make  them  of  Hat 
staves,  so  that  they  may  move  about  their  pins,  and 
shut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  conveniently  carrying 
them  :  the  French  make  them  of  several  pieces,  so  as 
to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any  necessary 
length :  sometimes  they  are  made  of  single  ropes, 
knotted  at  proper  distances,  with  iron  hooks  at  each 
end,  one  to  fasten  them  upon  the  wall  above^  and  the 
other  in  the  ground ;  and  sometimes  they  are  made 
with  two  ropes,  and  staves  between  them,  to  keep  the 
ropes  at  a  proper  distance,  and  to  tread  upon.  When 
they  are  used  in  the  action  of  scaling  walls,  they 
ought  to  be  rather  too  long  than  too  short,  and  to  be 
given  in  charge  only  to  the  stoutest  of  the  detach- 
ment. The  soldiers  should  carry  these  ladders  with 
the  left  arm  passed  through  the  second  step,  taking 
care  to  hold  them  upright  dose  to  their  sides,  and 
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Ladder  very  short  below,  to  prevent  any  acddent  in  lenping 
I        into  the  cfitcb. 

^*^2V,  The  first  rank  of  caehr  divisiont  providdf  wittr  lad- 
.  dew,  should  set  ont  with  the  rest  at  the  signal,  march- 
ing resolutely  with  their  firelocka  slang,  to  jump  into 
the  ditch ;  when  they  are  arrived,  they  shontd  apply 
their  ladders  against  the  parapet,  observing  to  place 
them  towards  the  salient  angles  rather  than  the  middle 
of  the  curtain,  becanse  the  enemy  have  less  force  there. 
Care  mast  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a  foot 
of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  moch  nor 
too  little  slope,  so  tbat  they  may  not  be  overtomed  or 
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On  this  aecoottt  Peter  the  Great  cot  a  eaoal  67  miles    $^0^^ 
in  length  from  the  sonth-west  extremitjr  of  the  lake,        | 
thus  opening  a  oomnnmieation  between  1%  and  the  galf  t'^'v^ 
of  Finland. 

Ladoga,  Nevr^  a  town  in  the  Susstan  govern- 
ment  of  Fetersburgh,  seated  on  the  Volkbof,  between 
the  eand^  and  lake  of  liadoga.  Old  Ladoga  is  higher 
op  the  river,  and  a  place  of  no  great  extent.  The 
former  is  70  miles  east  of  Petersborgh,  in  N.  Lat.  60* 
E.  Long.  21®  44'. 

LAD06NA,  or  Lackdogwa,  a  town  of  lulj  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Capitanata,  with  a 


broke  with  the  weight  of  the  soldiers  moanting  open  ixbishop^s  see.    E.  Long.  xc.  12.  N.  Lat.  41.  16. 
cnera* 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  who  have  carried 
them,  and  they  who  come  after,  shonld  roonnt  up,  and 
rush  upon  the  enemy  sword«in-hand :  if  he  who  goes 
first,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next  should  take 
care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  comrade  j  hot,  on 
the  contrary,  immediately  moont  himself^  so  as  not  to 
give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  pieoe. 

As  the  soldiers  who  moont  first  may  be  easily  tnm« 
bled  over,  and  their  fall  may  canse  the  attack  to  fail, 
it  would  perhaps  be  right  to  protect  their  breasts  with 
the  fore  parts  of  cuirasses ;  because,  if  they  can  pene- 
trate, the  rest  may  easily  follow. 

The  success  of  an  attack  by  scaling  is  infiiHible,  if 
they  moont  the  four  sides  at  once,  and  take  care  to 
shower  a  number  of  grenades  amongst  Che  enemy, 
especially  when  supported  by  some  grenadiers  and 
pioqnets,  who  share  the  attention  and  fire  of  the  enemy* 

LADEN,  in  the  sea  language,  the  state  of  a  ship 
when  she  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
sort  of  merchandises,  or  other  materials,  e^ual  to  her 
tonnage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  she  is 
laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  goods ;  and  if  it  is  light,  she  car- 
ries as  much  as  she  can  #<oto,  to  be  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  measure  is  generally  esti^ 
mated  at  2000lb.  in  weight,  a  vessel  of  200  tons  ought 
accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  eqaal  to  400,000  lb. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  composed  is  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  the  water  in  which'  she  floats ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  so  heavy  that  she 
cannot  float  high  enough  with  so  great  a  quantity  of 
it  as  her  hold  will  contain. 

Laden  in  Bulk^  the  state  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  casks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cases, 
but  lies  loose  in  the  hold}  being  defended  from  the 
moisture  or  wet  of  the  hold,  by  a  number  of  mats  and 
a  quantity  of  dunage.  Such  are  usually  the  cargoes  of 
corn,  salt,  or  such  materials. 

LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  dachy 
of  Baden,  seated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in  £.  Long. 
8.  42.  N.  Lat*  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the  grand  duke 
of  Baden. 

LADISLAUS,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Po- 
land.   See  Poland. 

LADOGA,  a  lake  in  Kussia,  between  tlie  gulfs  of 
Onega  and  Finland,  measuring  130  miles  by  75,  and 
considered  as  the  largest  in  Europe.  Seals  are  among 
the  fish  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  full  of  quicksands, 
which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  Russian  flat- bottomed 
vessels  \  these  sands  often  shifting  from  place  to  place 
by  violent  stormS|  and  forming  a  namber  of  shelvet. 
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IkKing  into  the  Alpheus.  The  metamorphosis  of  Daph- 
ne into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinz  into  a  reed,  happen^ 
near  its  banks. 

LADRONE  or  MAaiAK  islAids,  axloster  of  twelve 
islands  lying  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  about  145^  of 
east  longitude,  and  between  the  ixth  and  21st  degree 
of  north  latitude.  They  were  first  discovered  by  lb* 
gellan,  who  sailed  round  the  world  through  the  straits 
which  bear  bis  name.  He  gave  them  the  name  of 
Ladrone  islamdi^  or  the  Mmds  of  Thievet^  from  the 
thievish  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time 
these  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Eorepeana,  th^ 
natives  were  totally  nnacqnainted  with  any  other  coon- 
try  besides  their  own  \  and  having  no  traditionary  ae- 
coonts  of  their  own  origin,  they  imagined  that  the 
author  of  their  race  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  the  rock 
of  Fona,  one  of  their  smallest  islands.  Many  things 
looked  upon  by  as  as  absolutely  necessary  to  oor  exist- 
ence, were  utteriy  unknown  to  these  people.  Thej 
had  no  animals  of  any  sort;  and  would  not  even  have 
bad  any  idea  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds  \ 
and  even  of  them  they  had  bat  one  species,  somewhat 
like  the  turtle  dove,  which  they  never  killed  ht 
eating,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  Unght  them  to 
speak.  They  were  much  astonished  on  seeing  m  faoxae 
which  a  Spanish  captain  left  among  them  in  1675, 
and  could  not  for  a  lonj^  time  be  satisfied  with  ad- 
miring him*  But  what  is  more  surprising  md  incre- 
dible in  their  history  is,  that  they  were  ntteriy  nnac- 
qnainted with  the  element  of  fire,  till  Magellan,  pre-* 
voked  by  their  repeated  thefts,  homed  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  saw  their  wooden  honaea  blazing, 
they  first  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  beast  whi^h  fed 
upon  the  wood  \  and  some  of  them  who  oame  too  near, 
being  buret,  the  rest  stood  at  a  distance,  lest  they  should 
be  devoured  or  poisoned  by  the  breathings  of  this  ter* 
rible  animal 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  are  olive  coloured, 
hot  not  of  such  a  deep  dye  as  those  of  the  Philippine 
islands }  their  stature  ia  good,  and  their  limbs  well 
proportioned.  Though  their  food  consists  entirely  of 
fish,  fruiU,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  so  iat,  that  to 
itrangers  they  appear  swelled  $  but  this  does  not  render 
them  less  nimble  and  active.  They  often  live  to  xoo 
years  or  more,  yet  retain  the  vigour  and  health  of  men 
of  50.  The  men  go  stark  naked,  bnt  the  women  are 
covered.  They  are  not  ill  looked,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  beauty,  though  their  ideas  on  that  sob* 
ject  are  very  diflferent  from  ours.  They  love  black  teetk 
and  white  hair.  Hence  one  of  their  principal  occa» 
pations  is  to  keep  their  teeth  black  by  the  help  of 

certain 
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J^miraM.  eerUtA  htrlMi,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  sprinkling  op« 
on  it  a  certain  water  for  this  purpose*  The  women 
have  their  hair  very  long ;  hut  the  men  generally  ahare 
it  close,  except  a  single  lock  on  the  crown  of  Uie  head, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Japanese.  Their  language 
roach  refembiea  that  of  the  people  called  Tagaics^  in 
the  Philippine  islands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  with 
a  soft  and  easy  pronnnciatioo.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
Qonsists  in  the  facility  of  transposing  words,  and  even 
all  the  syllables  of  one  word ;  juid  thus  furnishing  a  va- 
riety of  double  meanings,  with  which  these  people  are 
gf«atly  delighted.  Though  plunged  in  the  deepest 
ignorance,  and  destitute  of  every  thing  valued  by  tho* 
test  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  showed  more  presump* 
tion  or  greater  conceit  of  themselves,  than  these  island- 
ara,  looking  on  their  own  nation  as  the  only  wise,  sen- 
sible, and  polished  one  in  the  world,  and  beholdinff 
every  other  people  with  the  greatest  contempt.  Though 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  yet,  liko 
every  other  nation^  they  have  their  fables  which  serve 
them  for  history,  and  some  poems  which  they  greatly 
admire.  A  poet  is  with  them  a  character  of  the  first 
eminence,  and  greatly  respected. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time,  or  from  what  place^ 
the  Ladrone  islands  were  first  peopled.    As  Japan  lies 
within  six  or  .seven  days  sail  of  them,  some  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
I«adrones  came  from  Japan.     But  firom  their  greater 
resemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  islands 
.  than  to  the  Japanese,  it  is  n&ore  probable  that  they 
came  from   the  former  than,  the  latter.      Formerly 
most  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  \  and  about  90  years 
i^^o,  the  three  principal  islands,  Guam,  Tinian,  and 
Bota,  are  said  to  have  contained  50,060  people }  but 
since  that  time,  Tinian  has  been  entirely  depopulat- 
ed, and  only  200  or  300  Indians  lett  at  Rota  to  cul- 
tivate ricfe  for  the  island  of  Guam,  which  alone  is  in- 
habited by  Europeans,  and  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
governor  and  a  garrison :  here  aluo  the  annual  Manilla 
ship  todches  for  refreshments  in  her  passage  from  A- 
capulco  to  the  Philippines.     The  island  of  Tinian  af- 
forded an  asyium  to  Commodore  Anson  in  1742;  and 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  author  of  that  voy- 
•  agB  paints  the  natural  beauties  of  the  coon tiy,  has  gi- 
yen  a  degree  of  estimation  not  only  to  this  island,  but 
to  all  the  rest,  which  they  had  not  before.     Comroo« 
dore  Byron,  in  176J,  continued  nine  weeks  at  Ti- 
Qian,  and  anchored  in  the  very  apot  where  the  Cento- 
rton  lay  \  bat  gives  a  much  iess  favourable  account  of 
this  climate  and  country  than  the  former  navigator. 
The  water,  he  says,  is  brackish,  and  full  of  worms  \ 
many  of  his  men  were  aeizsd'with  fevers,  occasioned 
by  the  intense  heat  \  the  thermometer,  which  was  Jeept 
9U  board  the  ship,  generally  stood  at  86^,  which  is  but 
to  or  II  degrees  less  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart  \  and  had  the  instrument  been  ashore,  he  inM- 
gines  it  would  have  stood  much  higher  than  it  did.     It 
wns  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  copld  pene- 
trate through  the  woodsy  and  when  they  had  fortu- 
nateiy  killed  a  boll,  and  with  prodigious  labour  drag- 
ftd  it  through  the  forests  to  the  bcacb,  it  stnnk,  and 
WIS  full  of  fly*blows  by  the  time  it  reached  the  shore* 
The  poultry  was  ill  tasted  ^  and  within  an  honr  after 
it  was  killed,  the  flesh  became  as  green  as  grass,  and 
raariaad  with  inagg^te.     The  wild  hogs  were  fory  . 
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fierce*;  and  ho  largc^  that  a  carcass  freqoently  weighed  Lad  cone 
200  poumls.     Cotton  and  indigo  were  found  on  the 
island.     Captain  TVallis  continued  here  a  month  in 
1 7^7f  hut  makes  no  such  complaints. 

LADY.  This,  title  is  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  which  signify  loof-day^  which  words  have  in 
time  been  contracted  into  the  present  appellation.  It 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  eai-l^  and  all 
of  higlier  rank;  but  custom  has  made  it  a  word  of 
complaisance  for  the  wives  of  knights  and  of  all  emi- 
nent women. 

As  to  the  original  application  of  this  expression,  it 
may  be  observed,  .that  lieretofore  it  was  the  fashion  for 
those  families,  whom  God  had  blessed  with  affluence, 
to  Jive  constantly  at  their  mansion  houses  in  the  conn- 
tr}(,  and  that  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  distributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her 
own  hands f  a  certain  quantity  of  bread }  but  the  prac- 
tice, which  gave  rise  to  tliis  title  is  now  as  little  known 
as  the  meaning  of  it  ^  however,  it  may  be  from  that 
hospitable  custom,  that  to  this  day  Uie  ladies  in  this 
kingdom  alone  serve  the  meat  at  their  own  tables  . . 

Lavy*s  Bedstraw.    See  Galium, 

Lady^s  Mantle.    See  Alchemilla, 

See  Carjdamine, 
See  CrpaiPEDiUM, 
See  Ophrts, 

Lady  Day^  in  Law^  the  25th  pf  March,  'being  the 
annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin. .  See  Aknukcia- 

TICK. 

L^LIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  consul  and  great  ora-- 
tor,  surnamed  the  Wk'se^  distinguished  himself  in  Spain 
in  the  war  against  Viriatbus  the  Spanish  general.  He 
is  highly  praised  by  Cicero,  who  gives  an  admirable 
description  of  the  intimate  friendshiji  which  subsisted 
between  Lsclius  and  Scipio  African  us  the  Younger. 
His  eloquence,  his  modesty,  and  his  abilities,  ac- 
quired him  a  great  reputation ;  And  he  is  thought  to 
have  assisted  Terence  in  his  comedies.  He  died  about 
the  year  126  B.  C. 

ll£NA,  in  antiquity,  waa  a  gown  worn  by  tbe 
Roman  augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.  In  this 
goirn  they  covered  their  heads,  when  they^nade  their 
observatioa  on  the  flight  of  birds,  &c     See  AuGl7R. 

LAER.    See  Bamboccia. 

LiESTRYGONES,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  same  as  the 
people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been  neigbbonrs  to 
the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  fleshy  and  when 
Ulysses  came  on  their  coasts,  they  sunk  his  ships  and 
devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  according  to  Homer*s  description.  A  colony 
of  them,  as  some  suppose,  passed  over  into  Italy  with 
Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Formise,  whence  the  epithet  of  Leestrygoma  is  often 
nsed  for  that  of  JFormuma. 

Lj£TIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  jpoly- 
andria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
those  of  which  the  order  is  doobtiul.v     See  BoTiNT  . 
Index. 

LiEVINUS,  ToRREMTlNus,  commonly  called  Von* 
der  Bekin^  or  Torrentin^  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and 
bred  in  the  university  of  Lonvain.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  his  virtues  obtained  him 
the  friendship  of  the  most  illnitrioos  personages  of  his 
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I^Tinttt  time.  On  his  retora  to  ilie  Low  Countries,  lie  was 
D  made  canon  of  Lirge,  and  Ticar-general  to  Ernest  de' 
I^ngMMfg.^  Bavicre,  liishop  oT  ihat  see.  At  length,  having  exc- 
ctited  k  tucces&fui  embassy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp }  from 
whfnce  he  was  translatc'd  to  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1595*  He  foanded  a 
college  of  Jesuits  at  Louvain,  to  which  he  left  bis  li- 
brary, medals,  and  curiosities.  He  wrote  several  poems 
that  obtained  him  the  character  of  being,  after  HoracCi 
the  prince  of  Ijric  poets. 

L7EVIUS,  a  Latin  poet.  It  is  4iot  well  known 
at  what  time  he  lived,  but  probably  before  the  age  of 
Cicero.  A  poem  of  his,  entitled,  Erotopognia^  i.  e« 
Love-Games f  is  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius.  Apuleius 
also  quotes  s\\.  lines  from  the  same  poet;  but  be  does 
not  tell  from  what  work  he  borrowed  them.  Lee- 
vius  had  also  composed  a  poem,  entitled.  The  Cen' 
iaurSf  which  Festus  quotes  under  the  title  of  Petra^ 
rum. 

LAGAN,  or  Lagok.    See  Flotsom. 

LAG  EM  AN  {Jagammannus)^  homo  habent  fegem^ 
or  homo  kgalis  seu  hgitimus;  such  as  we  call  now 
**  good  men  of  the  jury.'**  The  word  is  frequently 
Qsed  in  Domesday,  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fcs^ior,  cap.  38. 

LAG  EN  (^Lagena)^  in  ancient  time,  was  a  measure 
of  wine,  containing  six  sextarii :  whence  probably  is 
derived  oxxvjlagon.  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  has 
the  privilege  to  take  unam  iagenam  viniante  malum  et 
retrOf  of  all  wine  ships  that  come  upon  the  Thames ; 
and  Sir  Peter  Leicester,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cheshire, 
interprets  lagetia  vrm\  *'  a  bottle  of  wine.*' 

LAGERSTROEMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  polyandria  class.     See  BoTANY  Index, 

LAGNY,  a  town  of  the  Isle  of  France,  with  a  fa- 
mous Benedictine  abbey.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

LAGOECIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class.     See  Botany  Index. 

LAGOON,  an  island  in  the  South  sea,  lying  in 
S.  Lat.  18.  47.  W.  Long.  139.  28.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  wiih  a  lake  in  the  middle,  which  occupies  much 
the  greatest  part  of  it.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
trees  of  different  growth.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Indians,  tall,  of  a  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair. 
Their  weapons  are  poles  or  spikes,  which  are  twice  as 
long  as  themselves.  Their  habitations  were  seen  under 
some  clumps  of  palm  trees,  which  formed  very  beauti- 
ful groves.  This  island  was  discovered  hy  Captain  Cook 
in  April  1760. 

LAGOrUS,  the  Ptarmigan.  Sec  Tetrao,  Or- 
nithology Index. 

LAGOS,  a  sea  port  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Algarva,  with  a  castle  near  the  sea,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  and  where  the  English  fleets 
bound  to  the  Straits  usually  take  in  fresh  water.  W. 
Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  ^6,  45. 

LAGUNA,  or  San  Chnstovai  de  Laguna,  a  consi- 
derable town  in  the  island  of  Tenerifle,  near  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  very 
handsome  buildings,  and  a  fine  square.  W.  Long.  i6. 
24.  S.  Lat.  28.  30. 

LAGUNES  OF  Venice,  are  marshes  or  lakes  la 
Italy  OD  which  Venice  is  seated.    They  coraroanicate 
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with  the  sea,  and  are  the  security  of  the  city.  There 
are  about  60  islands  in  these  Lagnnes,  which  together 
make  a  bishop^s  see.  Eurano  is  the  most  conaiderablei 
next  to  those  on  which  Venice  stands. 

LAGURUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  ip  the 
triandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  4th  order,  Gramina,     See  Botany  Index. 

LAHOLM,  a  sea  port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Halland,  seated 
near  the  Baltic  sea,  with  a  castle  and  a  harboor,  in 
£.  Lon^.  13.  13.  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 

LAHOR,  a  large  town  of  Asia,  in  Indostan^  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  the  country.  It  is  of  a  vaat  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  a  great  nnmber  of  mosqoeS| 
public  baths,  caravanseras,  and  pagods.  It  was  once 
the  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul  \  but  since  the  re* 
moval  of  the  court,  the  6ne  palace  is  going  to  decay. 
There  is  a  magnificent  walk  of  shady  trees,  which  runs 
from  this  to  Agra,  that  is  upwards  of  300  hiiles.  Here 
they  have  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths  and  atoflla  of 
all  kinds,  and  they  make  very  curious  carpets*  £• 
Long.  75.  ^$.  N.  Lat.  31.  40. 

LAlNEZ,  James,  a  Spaniard,  companion  of  Ig« 
natius  of  Loyola,  second  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
a  man  of  a  more  daring  and  political  character.  Hav« 
ing  procured  from  Pope  Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  ge* 
neralship  of  the  new  order  of  Jesuits,  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  following  privileges  ratified  by 
that  pontiflT,  which  show  that  he  was  in  fact  the  fonnd- 
er  of  the  worst  part  of  their  institution  :  i.  The  right 
of  making  all  sorts  of  contracts  (without  the  privity 
of  the  community)  vested  in  the  generals  and  their 
delegates.  2.  That  of  giving  anthenticity  to  all  com* 
ments  and  explanations  of  their  constitntions.  3.  Hie 
power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  :  this  open* 
ed  the  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to  be 
attributed  to  Loyola.  4.  That  of  having  prisons  in* 
dependent  of  the  secular  authority,  in  which  they  pnk 
to  death  refractory  brethren.  Lainez  died  in  1565^^ 
•ged  53. 

LAIRES8E,  Gerard,  an  eminent  Flemish  paint- 
er, born  at  Liege  in  1640.  He  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  instruction  from  his  father  Renieve  de 
Lairesse,  though  he  is  also  accounted  a  disciple  of  Bar- 
tolet.  He  first  settled  at  Utrecht,  where  he  lived  in. 
distressed  circumstances  \  but  an  accidental  recommen- 
dation carrying  him  to  Amsterdam,'  be  soon  exchan- 
ged want  and  obscurity  for  affluence  and  reputation* 
He  was  a  perfect  master  of  history  ;  his  designs  are 
distinguished  by  the  grandeur  of  the  composition  }  and 
the  back  grounds,  wherever  the  subjects  required  iX^ 
are  rich  in  architecture,  which  is  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance in  that  country.  He  had  the  uohappineas 
to  lose  his  sight  several  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  i^w^  so  that  the  treatise  on  Design  and 
Colouring,  which  passes  under  his  name,  was  not  wrote 
by  him,  but  collected  from  his  observations  after  he 
was  blind,  and  published  after  his  death.  He  bad 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  painters  ;  and  also  three 
brothers,  Ernest,  James,  and  John  :  Ernest  and  Joha 
painted  animals,  and  James  was  a  flower  painter.  He 
engraved  a  good  deal  in  aquafortis  :  his  works  consist 
of  256  plates,  above  half  of  which  were  done  with  his 
own  hand.    Ue  wrote  an  eicellent  book  on  the  art, 
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wbtoh  hat  been  traiwlated  into  EoglUby  and  printed  at . 
London  both  in  410  and  8vo* 

LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  daaghter  ofTiman- 
dra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiades,  born  at  Hjccara  in  Si« 
c'lly.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native  place  when 
Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily*    She  first 
began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000  drach* 
mas,  and  the  immense  nnmber  of  princes,  noblemen, 
philosophers,  orators,  and  plebeians,  which  courted  ber 
embraces,  show  bow  rooch  commendation  is  owed  to 
her  personal  charms.     The  expences  which   attended 
her  pleasures,  gave  rUe  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis 
f^mini  contingit  adire  Cortnthum,   Even  Demosthenes 
himself  viriited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais;   but  when 
he  was  inturmed  by  the  courtesaui  that  admittance  to 
her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the  enormous  sum  of  a* 
bout  200 1.  English  money,  the  orator  departed,  and 
observed  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  so  de&r 
a   price.      The    charms    which  had  attracted  Demo- 
sthenes to  Corinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates* 
When  Lais  saw  the  philosopher  unmoved  by  her  beau- 
ty, she  visited  his  bouse  herself  j  but  there  she  had  no 
reason  to  beast  of  the  licentiousness  or  easy  submission 
of  Xenocrates.     Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  one  of  her 
warmest  admirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  dress  and 
manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart,    and   enjoyed  ber 
most  unbounded  favours.   The  sculptor  My  con  also  so- 
licited the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  coldness  : 
he,  however,  attributed  the  cause  of  his  ill  reception  to 
the  whiteness  of  his  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  co- 
lonr,  but  to  no  purpose  :  '*  Fool  that  thou  art  (said  the 
courtesan)  to  ask  what  I  refused  yesterday  to  thy  fa- 
ther.**    Lais  ridiculed  the  austerity  of  philosophers, 
and  laughed  at  the  weakness  of  those  who  pretend  to 
have  gained  a  superiority  over  their  passions,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  sages  and  philosophers  of  the  age  were 
not  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  she  fdund  them  at 
her  door  as  often  as  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.     The 
success  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth  encou- 
raged Lais  to  pass  into  Thessaly,  and  more  particular- 
ly to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called 
£[ippostratns.  She  was  however  disappointed  :  the  wo- 
men of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and  .appre- 
hensive of  her  corr opting  the  fidelity  of  iheir  husbands, 
assassinated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340 
years  before  the  Christian  era.     Some  suppose   that 
there  were  two  persons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her 
daughter. 

LAITY,  the  people  as  distinguished  from  the  cler- 
^  \  (see  CliRGy).  The  lay  part  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  is  divided  into  three  distinct  states  \  the  civil, 
the  military,  and  the  maritime.  See  Civil,  Milx- 
TART,  and  Maritime. 

LAKE,  a  collection  of  waters  contained  in  some 
cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of  a  large  extent,  surround- 
ed with  land,  and  having  bo  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  i.  Such 
«9  neither  receive  nor  send  forth  rivers.  2.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any.  3^  Such  as  receive 
rivers,  without  emitting  any.  And,  4*  Such  as  both 
receive  and  send  forth  rivers.  Of  the  first  kind,  some 
are  temporary,  and  others  perennial.  Most  of  those 
tha(  are  temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain,  anid 
.  the  cavity  or  denression  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
lodged  ;  thus  in  India  there  are  several  such  lakes  made 
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by  the  industry  of  the  natives,  of  which  some'  are  a      i.nKe. 
mile,  and  some  two  miles,  in  circuit ;  these  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  stone  wall,  and  being  tilled  in  the  rainy 
months,  supply  tike  inhabitants  in  dry  seasons,  who  live 
at  a  great  distance  from  sprTngs  or  rivers.     There  are 
also  several  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger  \  and  in  Muscovy,  Finland,  and 
Lapland,  there  are  many  Ukes  formed,  partly  by  the 
rjiius,  and  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow : 
but  most  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which  neither  receive 
nor  emit  rivers,  probably  owe  their  rise  to  springs  at 
tjie  bottom,  by    which  they  are    constantly  sqppUed. 
The  second  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  reoeiv- 
ing  rivers,  is  very  numerous.     Many  rivers  flow  from 
these  as  out  of  cisterns  ;  where  their  springs  being  si- 
tuated low  within  a  hollow  place,  first  fill  the  cavity 
and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river  -, 
of  this  kind  is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  \  the  lake  Odium  at  the  bead  of  the  Tanais  ; 
the  Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Ti- 
gris flows;  the  Ozero,  or  White  lake,  in  Muscovy, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  river  Shaksna  \   the  great 
lake   Cbaamay,  which  emits   four  very  large  rivers, 
which  water  the  countries  of  Siaro,  Pegu,  &c.  viz.  the 
Menan,  the  Ava,  the  Caipouroou,  the  Laqnia,   &c. 
The  third  species  of  lakes,  which  receive  rivers  but 
emit  none,  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  those  rivers 
which,  in  their  progress  from  their  sonrce,  falling  in- 
to some  extensive  cavity,  are  collected  together,  and 
form  a  lake  of  snch  dimensions  as  may  lose  as  much 
by  exhalation   as  it  continually   receives  from  these 
sources  :   of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake,  improperly 
called  the  Caspian  tea  ;  the  lake  Asphaltites,  ahto  call- 
ed the  Dead  eea;  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  several 
9|hei:s«     Of  the  fourth  species,  which  both  receive  and 
emit  rivers,  we  reckon  three  kinds,  as  the  quantity 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal,  or  less,  than  they  receive. 
If  it  be  greater,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  be  supplied 
by  springs  at  the  bottom ;  if  less,  the  svrplos  of  the 
water  is  probably  spent  in  exhalations ;  and  if  it  be 
equal,  their  springs  just  supply  what  is  evaporated  by 
the  sun. 

Lakes  are  also  divided  into  those  of  fresh  water  and 
those  of  salt.  Dr  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great 
perennial  lakes  are  saline,  either  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  \  and  that  this  saltness  increases  with  time :  an4 
on  this  foundation  he  proposes  a  method  for  determin- 
ing the  age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  answer  the  most  valuable  purposes  in 
the  northern  regions,  the  warm  vapours  that  arise  firora 
them  moderating  the  pinching  cold  of  those  climates  ; 
and,  what  is  still  a  greater  advantage,  when  they  are 
placed  in  warmer  climates  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea,  the  exhalations  raised  from  them  by  the  sun  cause 
the  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  refreshed 
with  frequent  showers,  and  consequently  prevent  their 
.being  barren  deserts. 

Lake,  or  Lacque^  a  preparation  ef  diflerent  sub- 
stances into  a  kind  of  msgistery  for  the  use  of  painters. 
One  of  the  finest  and  first  invented  of  wbith  was  that 
of  gum  iaccaw  lac^i  fi^u  which  all  the  rest,  as  made 
by  the  same  process,  ate  called  by  the  coitimoa  name 
iacfuee*    See  Lacca. 

The  method  of  preparing  these  in  general  oMy  he 
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liftlif •  knowM  lijr  the  Axmnplb  of  that  of  tbe  eaftiAdui  foul  of 
the  oiiopt,  Gfille4  immirk  ro9t$  ^  proceM  ftfr  tho 
nmkiflg  of  which  it  this  t  Toke  a  (looiid  of  torHM^Hll 
i««t  in  §ne  fowderi  three  pinti  of  mitttrv  and  un  iMbOO 
of  salt  of  tartar }  pnt  all  into  a  glazid  earthea  vOMfcl, 
and  let  theai  boil  togethtr  over  a  clear  gentle  Btt^  till 
the  wateir  a^|ieani  highly  impregnated  with  the  root, 
md  will  stain  It  paper  of  a  beaotifhl  jellotr.  Fikre 
this  Hqiois  and  gradually  add  to  it  a  Itrong  tblotioa 
of  rack  aliiai  in  water,  till  tb6  yettow  anattetr  is  M 
«ardM  together  and  preeipilated  )  afteir  this  pour 
the  %hale  iato  a  filti^  of  papef ,  and  the  Water  will  rttn 
off  and  leafe  1ih6  yellow  natter  behind.  It  is  to  he 
wash^  flMtay  times  ^th  Aeeh  water,  till  thte  Water 
ooamo  off  insipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beantifol 
yeHow  odM  Ak^Im  ijf  turmerWf  «nd  used  in  paint* 

la  tUsmattlie^  wmj  a  lake  he  dMtdo  rf  My  of  Ibe 
^gng  ttbMahees  thM  tre  of  a  eomelvhat  ettong  tss- 
tnre,  as  maddetv  ]*gw*od,  &e«  ^  hat  it  will  iKft  tateeed 
in  Ibe  noie  cetader  species,  as  the  iewela  of  rsies^  tIo^ 
lets,  A».  as  ft  ddtroys  cIib  nice  eiHWtfgeehetft  ef  paru 
in  those  tobjeeta  on  which  the  coioilt  dependl. 

A  yelh»w  Mat  fn  painting  is  no  be  toade  frott  lirfteii 
ioHroie  in  the  Mkhving  fbsaner :  Make  a  ley  oif  pot 
ash<$s  and  Kme  reasoaahly  strong;  ia  this  hoil»  «t  -a 
geatle  five,  fresh  broom  iowets  tHI  they  are  utiite,  the 
tey  haTing  Extracted  mil  their  coloiir  ( then  inke  o«t 
the  flsweis,  and  pot  the  ley  lo  boll  in  esMhc«i  iressels 
tfver  the  fire )  add  as  moch  ahim  as  the  ti^UM  will  dis- 
9lAw%  then  ienpty  this  ley  JMi %  vessel  bf  4lean  Water, 
and  k  nvli  gfte  «  yell«^  eoloor  at  tint  bettoia*  Let 
all  settle,  and  Aetitot  oif  the  ofeir  )iq*or»  Wash  tMs 
piMrdeiv  whkh  is  fiAind  althb  hMXMi^  with  morb  ffkf 
tea,  tiH  aMthe  eaks  of  the  ky  arc  washed  kXx  then  sb- 
pamto  the  ysMo#  msctter,  and  iry  4l  iti  the  Made.  It 
prc¥cs  a  nHfif  iraloaMe  yelto#. 

Lake  is  4t  pMsmt  seMott  pi^pbrsd  ftbm  a«iy  cflb«f 
<s  i*«  Jrfcgi^hiiiiiiee  Aan  asaiWt  itigb,  tMhtneali  awd  BmsM  WMk 

^•^^^•fliBlMtef  what  <8  wotomoaly  mM  is  mwle  from  the 
odbur  e^macced  irom  'scarfet  vags,  find  ^epdltbd  im 
thbcMMMSies  laid  this  wmy  he  ptbpaiwd  in  thefsl^ 
lowing  amnner:   Dissolye  a  poond  of  the  beit  peaK 
Mkesm  t«ro4|aans«f  wbt^  aiml^ttetheliyibrthreligh 
pafjwr;  aidd  to  this  aoiciioa  twt  «iolte  qosirts  of  wil»r 
and  a  poind  tsf  <clean  oeariet  shwds^  bad  boil  th«ia  in  % 
pewter  bcildr  tiH  the  »hreds  ha«e  lo«t  their  bcaitift  «0i> 
Jour  I  tskc  •ot  the  shi«di  and  press  them,  wd  p^  fhb 
Gobared  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  Mher :  in  thb 
oaam  woiMEioa  boil  tiaethrr  pcimd  t>f  the  shi%dft,  fro- 
*   MidKagiabheaMMmflflaaMr^  %ad10k«wlieiithiH  a^ 
foMtflh  fMid.    Whilst  this  it  dbiiig^  «sso1ve  ti  poaad 
and  ft  %«lf  of  ^Mtlo^fiA  biMie  h  %  pMind  df  ctroog 
MpiafortiaJHasi  gl«sf«cci¥tr )  uMbg  mwebf  the  hccb 
if  it  mppiiiit'lafimhrtJt  nay  ehMiMtitia  in  the  «i)iNifcrtils>. 
Ml  wear  fWsotraiaiid  ssliftiMigiwdaiiHy  dnioHie«tb«r^ 
tot  sir — y  ifcilKiien  %s  «teM{oacil>  tnore  «ff  Urn  cmlfele- 
fish  bone  must  be  dissolved  as  befm^,  Wid  MMed  lHI  tm 
-dbaimbna^esie  im  the  lohtiive.    The  erimsoa  eedi- 
«eivt  diMosiied  hiy  thb  tiyoi  dinb  pfepai«d  $s  the  Hik« : 
poar  -off  Hm  watery  wad  «tlr  <be  Mce  'in  %wo  gidfoas 
of  haed  Wt>g  waM«i  tad  miK  tlm  setKmettt  in  two 
pattens  >of  iiash  wader;  4iit  fMs  wnthcd  he  repeated 
four  or  five  timee.    If  no  hard  waier  •can  %e  pieiwitdl, 
w  the  hte«|ycais  tab  iPf^  Mf  tui  caMb  «f.  idnm 
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shonld  he  Added  to  each  ^aaiitlly  of  wbter  beflm  it  ha 
vsod.  Having  thas  snffieiently  freed  the  lake  ^rom 
the  sahs,  drbin  bff  the  water  throogh  a  filtre,  coirettd 
with  b  t^orn  linen  doth.  When  it  has  been  drained 
tb  b  proper  drynete,  let  it  be  dropped  through  n  pn^ 
per  fobnel  on  i:lea0  beards,  and  the  drops  will  hecomb 
small  cbnes  op  pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake 
must  be  suflfered  tb  dry,  and  the  preparation  ia  com** 
pleted. 

Lake  may  be  prepared  from  cochineal,  hv  gently 
boiling  two  onnces  of  cochineal  in  a  qaart  of  water  ; 
filtering  the  solotion  through  paper,  and  adding  two 
mmces  of  pearl-ashes  dtssoWed  in  half  a  pint  n(  trarfll 
water,  and  filtered  through  paper.  Make  a  solution  of 
cottle-bone  as  in  the  former  process }  and  to  a  pint  bf 
it  add  two  ounces  of  alum  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Put  this  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  thb 
cochineal  and  pearl-adies,  as  long  as  any  cbolUtion 
appebrb  to  arise,  and  protfeed  as  above.  A  beantifiil 
hkit  may  be  prepated  from  BrasU  wood,  by  boiling 
thtte  pbondb  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  three 
pounds  of  eomnmn  salt  in  three  galhms  of  water,  aad 
filtering  the  hdt  laid  through  paper ;  add  to  this  b 
sbttttion  of  five  ponads  of  alum  in  tbrbe  galhmb  of 
water.  bissoWb  three  pounds  of  the  best  pearl-ashbi 
in  a  gallon  an  A  a  half  of  water,  end  purify  it  by  filter^ 
ing ;  pnt  this  grmdttally  to  the  other,  till  the  whole  of 
the  colour  appear  to  1>e  predpitoted,  and  tbe  fluid  be 
Mlt  dear  and  tolonrless.  But  if  any  appearance  of 
purple  be  seen,  add  a  fresh  quantity  of  tbe  sotntion  of 
ahmi  by  degrees,  till  a  scarlet  hue  be  produced.  Iten 
pursue  the  directions  given  in  the  first  process  tritib  re* 
gurd  to  the  sediment.  Khalf  a  pound  of  seed  Uc  he 
added  to  the  solotion  bf  pearl-athes,  and  dissolved  in  it 
befbre  its  porifieation  by  the  SItre,  and  two  pounds  bf 
the  wood,  and  a  ^mpbrtional  quantity  of  the  oomnmn 
salt  and  water  be  used  in  the  coloured  solution,  a  Iskb 
will  be  prodnted  tbat  will  rtand  well  in  oil  or  watso^, 
hut  is  not  no  transparent  in  oil  as  without  the  seed  hie. 
Hie  lake  with  Brasil  wood  may  be  also  made  iiy  add- 
ing half  «n  bonce  of  anbtto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood; 
but  the  anotto  mnst  be  dissolved  in  tbn  solotion  tf 
pearl-ashf^  Thete  is  a  kind  of  beanttfut  Wtt  brolw^t 
fttrni  China;  but  as  it  does  nbt  mix  well  trith  eiAer 
tMber  nr  nil^  though  it  dissttves  entirely  in  tpitit  of 
wine,  it  It  not  of  nny  use  in  our  kinds  bf  painting. 
This  has  hem  mroMeuusly  nslted  sofflcMir* 

Orange  Lakm^  is  tbe  tinging  part  of  anotto  ftecspU 
tnted  together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  This  pi^gmeat, 
Inhteh  is  of  m  bright  orange  colour,  and  fit  lor  vaiulA 
fmnting,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  also  far 
futting  under  cryKtol  to  imftote  tbe  vinegar  gmmet, 
may  be  prepared  by  boiliq|r  fi>or  nuntes  of  the  beit 
antrtto  and  one  pound  of  peim-ashee  half  an  hour  in  a 
gallon  nf  water ;  and  straimng  the  solution  throa|||h 
paper.  Mix  gradually  w!ih  this  a  solution  nf  n  pound 
nnd  alialf  of  alum  in  mnnther  gallon  of  water  i  deshit- 
^g  t^hen  no  ebollhron  scttends  the  commixture.  Treat 
tim  sediment  in  ttie  wanner  already  directed  fbr  sfdiiar 
"kinds  tTHke,  mad  diy  it  in  tnqfuare  bite  or  round  lb* 
^senges. 

LAMJk,  a  synonyme  df  tbe  camelab  pacoe.   fire 

€XM%t.'n»,  'MXllMAXlA  llR/r». 

Lama,  the  sovereign  pontifi*,  or  tather  god,  of  tba 
ib^cinlVatnri,  tidndntiog  the  conury  nf  Baradtelb. 
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Tkn  \u»  it  nti  paljp  U^ni  hgr  Um  MM^Utelt  ff  Urn 
couDtiy,  bot  alBo  by  U10  kiogi  ttf  Ttrtv jr,  whft  Kwl 
byn  risk  pmiettt,  «mI  §9  in  pilfmiRf t  U  fiij  bim 
«iiimtM9t  onUing  bup  Aiw  mim,  L  t.  ^*  g^J*  lbs 
•vtrlftstiof  fftlber  tf  bf^vtn.^*  lit  if  Mvtr  tt  bt  hmp 
but  ia  n  worrt  rIa^  of  his  pdMe,  tinidkt  a  grMt  »«IB« 
Vtff  af  h«i|i9«  MUing  cfosihlcitgefl  vpM  a  ennhiMit  «od 
iMknit4  aJI  ottr  witb  golA  aoi  pr»«iMt  Maaea  (  wbain 
»t  a  dit^aoea  tbaj  pr<islrala  tba^ailiif «  b^f#ir  b>9»  it 
IK9^  bf ing  lavful  fat  aay  tq  kiav  afaa  bin  iaaU  He  it 
j;iilMihajrr«ii«/afMii,or^flM^4MMf,*  th»4i«»  '*  pria»t 
^  pridtii.*'    Tba  ortbadaz  opiniaa  it,  tbat  wbaa  iba 

EimU  lamui  9ca«ii  ta  dia  eitber  of  aM  ago  ar  iafiniity« 
1 9aiil  »•  f»oi  oalgr  ^aiU  a  praajr  babitatian  la  look  for 
jUMthar  yotiDgar  ar  baiter ;  and  il  is  diaoovarad  agaip 
In  tko  koif  of  toaia  obild,  by  acrCaia  (akaaf  kaavo 
4wly  iM»  kba  laoiM  ar  priesU^  U  w biab  ardor  ba  always 

UPpatM* 

"Jla  foUawuig  acooqat  af  iba  oeraaiatiai  i^ttend- 
iHf  ihip  ipaogoratioQ  of  ib»  iaCmt  lama  ia  Tbibak 
»»  (a«tfMt«4  firooi  iba  trot  ?«hMia  af  tba  Asiatic  ra- 

ffpaobaa. 

Tba  caipaior  af  Cbioa  a|i^aai«  aa  tbis  ooaaaion  to 
if§m  AMUfOMrf  a  vary  ^anspioa^tta  |pH  ia  giving  leati- 
Mimf  of  his  raspaot  tlid  %^ti  for  tba  great  raligious  fa- 
ibar  of  bit  faitb*  £«rly  i*  tba  year  1984,  ha  difaiis* 
i«4  a»abM<aiUrs  fjroia  ^ha  ootiri  af  Pehio  to  Taaaboo 
Xii9aibiia»  la  repiaaeDt  cboir  savaDeiaa  ia  lappartiag 
ti»  dAgaity  ^  tba  bi|^  pritttt  aad  do  baaonr  to  the  ao- 
^mm  tf  tba  «MMii|iti»o  of  Us  affioa.  Dalai  Laaia 
iMd  tbfi  riqKoy  af  tafta,  aoc^aipaaiad  by  aU  t^m  court, 
una  tf  tbf  Cbiil«<«  ganaraJs  ^tatiaawd  M  JUimns  antb  a 
IMTt »( th^  traapa  vadar  bis  caaimaod,  tiva  af  tba  fonr 
«i«§isti!ates  of  tba  city,  tba  bmlt  of  av^  noaastary 
thi#9glHmt  Thibet,  nni  Iba  eiaparar'a  aaihaaaadoroi 
il^aaipd  a^  Teaabof  Loombqa,  ta  a^hrate  ibia  epocba 
if  tkmr  iheQlogtcail  institf  liops.  The  28tb  day  of  the 
aft5IBiilb  mwh  iQOf  ntsppading  aaarly,  aa  their  yea^  com* 
nmqps  n lib  tba  vtroal  eqaioox,  to  tba  middle  of  Oo- 
^ber  1794?  itM  obqae;!  as  tiha  moal  auspicious  for  the 
ceremony  of  inaaguration :  a  few  days  pravioaa  ta 
nhifh  the  iaeia  waa  caadactad  from  Terpaliog,  tba  mo- 
BMlafy  in  wbiqb  be  bad  pasted  bit  ioAincy,  with  every 
vwk  of  iMiPii  «»d  homage  tUt  caold  be  paid  by  aa 
ffibntii^Mc  peapla.  So  great  a  QaacoMrta  as  assembled 
fithf f  (eavi  (^riotity  or  devotiaa  was  never  seen  belbra^ 
{^  fat  f  piy«i|o  of  a^y  eoaditioa  in  Tbibal  was  abaeat 
W!ho  oofild  jpia  tba  %iMte.  The  processiatt  was  heoca 
a^ec^lttrity  ^ntUalnad  to  moya  so  slow,  that  tbongh 
Tff  p.aliag  is  situated  at  the  distaace  of  20  oikiiea  ody 
icqfp  Teashoo  Loof&boo,  three  day9  expired  in  the  per? 
ferioAPfi?  9f  4hU  thpK  fitrqh.  The  first  halt  waa  oMda 
at  Tsondue }  the  second  at  Summaar,  abaot  six  milet 

SL  wkfif¥m  the  mast  sjAeadid  parade  waa  reaarved  for 
a  lama's  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  i^mmt  af 
fdMfh  it  giroo  by  f  person  who  ww  paesaat  ia  the 
fyrapepitaa.  Tba  roAd«  he  ea]W»  was  previausly  piepat 
red  h§  Mi^  i^wteaed  with  f  wash,  aad  having  pilee 
ff  M^tits  heaped  fW  with  small  iatrr^s  batweaf  00 
Vff^K  vAe»  Tfa^  Retinae  pf saad  betweep  a  daoUb  raw 
ff  flmrt4>  vha  famied  a  Atraet  esteadiag  all  the  way 
firm  8«MMr^  Aha  gftas  af  the  palace.  Some  of 
U^  piHeaN  heM  lighted  codn  of  a  p erinmad  cam|H«itiaQ 
tj^  ko^m  like  daoaytd  woad,  and  aaMi  tm  aaaa 
tmjbe}  Abt  9Ml  Mra  femiAtd  with  Ihf  HMutai 


aioal  iaalnuDeala  Ibej  «aa  at  their  davelbaei  each  aa 
^  i*H»  the  ^mbal,  baotbay,  tiompata,  imm^  aad 
aaa  ahalla,  whiah  were  all  aaaaded  io  vniaa  wtik  the 
kymo  Ihey  obaatad.  Tba  crowd  af  apeotalara  was 
kept  witboal  the  sireet,  and  mtm*  admiltad  aa  tba 
high  r^ad  bal  aoch  aa  praparly  beleopad  la  ar  bad  a 
preecrtbed  place  ia  the  proceaaiaai  wfaiak  waa  arraogad 
in  the  fisUawiag  ardrr. 

The  vaa  waa  led  by  Ibaea  milllary  cammandaata  ar 
gavemara  af  dialricla  at  the  head  af  6000  or  yooo  harae- 
mea  aroMd  wkb  faiver%  bowa,  aad  malekU»cbtk  In 
Ib^ir  rear  fbllawed  tkf  ambaaaadar  witb  bia  aaita,  oar* 
ryittg  bia  diplama,  aa  is  tba  eastern  of  China,  flMide  op 
la  the  farm  el  a  large  taba,  aad  iaateacd  ao  his  back* 
Next  tfie  Cbiaasa  general  advaaeed  witb  the  tra^  on- 
^r  his  ooasmaod,  mocwted,  aad  aceootred  after  their 
way  with  fire  anas  aad  sabreej  thea  caoM  a  vary  nn- 
ateraua  gfroop  bearing  tba  variaos  alaodarda  aad  ioaig- 
aia  of  atala  i  oaat  to  them  nwvad  a  fttM  band  of  wind 
aad  other  aanorena  inalrameala:  after  which  ware  led 
two  haraea  richly  capariaaoad,  each  carrying  twa  large 
areolar  alovaa  diapoaad  Kke^  panniare  acraaa  tba  boraa^ 
baek  aad  filled  anth  banring  araomtic  woada.  Thaw 
weia  fbVawed  by  a  aeaior  prieel,  called  a  lama^  who 
hare  a  box  coataining  hooka  ef  their  form  of  prayer 
aad  eooM  fisvamnte  iaale.  Next  aine  aamptar  haraea 
wen  led  loaded  with  the  lama^  apparel  ^  after  which 
came  the  paiaaU  immediately  attaahad  ta  Iba  lama^ 
person  lar  Ika  perfonnaoqe  af  daily  eflcea  in  the 
temple,  amonating  Io  abaat  7000}  IbMowing  Ibem 
were  two  men  each  carrying  on  bia  ahoolder  a  large 
eyiiadrical  ffolU  iaaigninm  emboseed  with  amblemalical 
figarea  (a  gift  from  Iba  emperer  of  China).  Tba  Dn- 
bnoniera  and  Soopofaa,  who  were  employed  ia  com« 
mnaicatiag  addrasaea  aad  diatribotiag  alam,  iaMnediala- 
ly  preceded  the  lama>  bier,  which  waa  covered  with 
a  gaady  canopy,  and  baraa  by  eight  of  the  16  Chineaa 
appaintad  far  thia  aarvice.  On  fna  aide  of  the  bier  at- 
tended the  regent,  en  the  atker  the  lama*a  father.  It 
waa  Mlowed  by  the  haada  of  the  diftranl  manaaleriee, 
and  aa  the  procemion  advanced,  the  prieala  who  formed 
Ibe  alicet  fell  into  the  rear  and  brooght  np  the  aaite, 
whifch  OMved  at  a^  eaclremely  eUw  pace,  and  abont 
pona  waa  receiaed  within  the  bonf  nea  of  ibe  moaaatery, 
amtdsl  an  aawziag  display  of  calenn,  the  acclamations 
af  llie  crowd,  solemn  mnaic,  aad  tba  chanting  af  their 
priaata. 

The  lama  beiag  safrly  ladgad  in  the  pnlace,  the  re- 
gent and  fioopoon  Chaamboo  went  aoti  as  is  a  costo- 
mary  complimant  paid  to  viailora  of  high  rank  on  their 
near  appraach,  to  mef  t  and  oondact  Dahu  Lama  aad 
Iba  viaeroy  af  Lama,  wha  wave  an  the  way  to  Taeahoe 
Jioaaaboa.  Tkair  ratianea  aacanntcrad  the  foHowing 
■aiwiing  at  the  feat  of  Vmaom  caalle,  aad  tba  next  day 
Ifl^tbar  entered  tba  monasCery  of 'Teeeboe  toembaa, 
in  which  bath  DaUi  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  ao* 
aamamdated  dnnng  Iheir  atay. 

The  iallawing  memin^  sskiah  waa  the  third  after 
Teaaheo  Lama*a  arrival,  ha  waa  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  aad  ateot  neon  aeated  npea  the  throne  of  bis 
paogenitora )  at  arhich  time  the  amperar*a  ambaaaador 
deiiveaad  hss  diplooM^  and  placed  the  praaenia  with 
wUah  he  had  bean  chaifad  at  the  bma^a  feel. 

The  three  next  enaoing  dayoi  Dalai  Lama  met  Tee* 
abfo  Laiaa  ia  the  hippla,  wheea  Ihey  ^Fara  aaaiatcd  by 
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all  the  prietU  In  the  invoeaiioa  ani  pnUic  worship  of 
tlieir  gods.  The  rites  then  perforiDeii  completedy  aa 
we  anderptand,  the  husioess  of  inaugoratiOD.  Daring 
this  interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital  were  entertain- 
ed at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  distributed 
without  reserve.  In  conformity  likewise  to  previous 
notice  circulated  everywhere  far  the  same  space  of 
time,  universal  rejoicings  prevailed  tbrooghoot  Thibet. 
Banners  were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortresses,  the  pea- 
santry filled  up  the  day  with  music  and  festivity,  and 
the  night  was  celebrated  by  general  illuminations.  A 
long  period  was  afterwards  employed  in  making  pre- 
sents and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  inducted 
lama,  who  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  musoud, 
or,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  pontificate  of  Teeshoo 
Looraboo,  was  not  three  years  of  age.  The  ceremony 
\vas  begun  by  Dalai  Lama,  whose  offerings  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  a  greater  value,  and  his  public  en« 
tiTtainments  to  have  been  more  splendid  than  the  rest. 
The  second  day  was  dedicated  to  the  viceroy  of  Lassa. 
The  third  to  the  Chinese  general.  Then  followed  the 
€ulloong  or  magistrates  of  Lassa,  and  the  rest  of  the 
principal  persons  who  bad  accompanied  Dalai  Lama; 
After  which  the  regent  of  Teeshoo  Lomboo,  and  all 
that  were  dependent  on  that  government,  were  several- 
ly admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  obeisanc^  and  respect.  As  soon  as  the 
acknowledgements  of  all  those  were  received  who  were 
admissible  to  the  privilege,  Teeshoo  Lama  made  in^he 
same  order  suitable  returns  to  each,  and  the  conatim- 
roation  lasted  40  days. 

Many  importunities  were  used  with  Dalai  Lama  to 
prolong  his  stay  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo  ;  but  be  excosed 
himself  from  encumbering  the  capital  any  longer  with 
so  numerous  a  concourse  of  people  as  attended  on  his 
movements,  and  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  his  ab« 
sen^e  as  short  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  his  at^hority, 
•at  the  expiration  of  40  days  he  withdrew  with  all  his 
suite  to  Lassa,  and  the  emperor^s  ambassador  received 
bis  dismission  to  return  to  China,  and  thus  terminated 
this  famous  festival. 

LAMANON,  Robert  Paul,  a  celebrated  natora- 
Ijftt,  was  born  at  Salon  in  Provence,  in  the  year  X752, 
of  a  respectable  family.  He  was  destined  for  the  church, 
and  sent  to  Paris  to  study  divinity  ^  but  the  acquaint- 
ance of  philosophers  soon  made  him  relinquish  his  theo* 
logical  pursuits,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  chettii* 
stry  and  mineralogy.  Yet  he  afterwards  became  a  ca- 
non in  the  church  ;  but  the  death  of  his  father  and  el- 
der brother  caused  him  to  resign  an  office  to  which  he 
was  never  attaclied,  and  he  now  possessed  the  power  of 
directing  his  own  future  exertions.  One  amiable  trait 
in  the  character  of  llamanon  is  highly  worthy  of  notice, 
and  that  is,  that  he  refused  to  accept  of  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, but  as  an  equal  sharer  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  When  offered  a  considerable  sum  to  resign  his 
office  of  canon  in  favour  of  a  certain  individual,  be  re- 
plied, ^'  the  chapter  of  Aries  did  not  sell  me  my  bene- 
fice *,  I  shall  therefore  restore  it  ki  the  same  manner  that 
I  received  it,"  which  was  a  conduct  undoubtedly  me- 
ritorious. Anxious  to  remove  the  veil  which  conceals 
the  secrets  of  nature  from  mortal  eyes,  he  travelled 
through  Provence  and  Dauphin#^  and  scaled  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  He  reached  the  summit  of  rocks,  and 
explored  the  abyss  of  oaverns,  weighed  the  air,  analys- 


ed specimens,  and  in  short  considered  himself  qualified 
to  form  a  new  system  of  this-  world. 

After  some  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  went  over  to  England  \  and  althoogh  he  was  in 
•  imminent  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  ungf>- 
vernable  fury  of  the  waves,  be  ordered  himeelf  to  be 
tied  to  the  mainmast,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  coo- 
template  more  at  leisure  this  grand  and  terrific  spee» 
tacle.  Instead  of  being  dismayed,  he  was  transported 
with  the  tremendous  roar  of  thunder,  the  vivid  flashca 
of  lightning,  the  glancing  spray  with  which  he  was  al- 
most incessantly  covered  ;  and  in  his  own  estimation 
-this  was  the  most  exquisite  day  which  he  ever  enjoyed. 

During  the  time  which  Lamanon  afterwards  spent  at 
Paris,  be  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ronaeam* 
Again  resolving  to  revisit  Switzerland  and  Italy,  be 
went  first  to  Turin,  where  he  joined  himself  to  the 
Iramed  of  that  country.  From  Piedmont  he  went  to 
Italy,  returning  by  the  way  of  Switzerland,  where  he 
explored  the  Alps,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blhnc)  and  on  bis  return  to  Piovence  with  the  epoila 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  visited,  he  properly 
arranged  the  interesting  fruits  of  his  journey.  While 
Lamanon  was  preparing  for  the  pre&s  hia  interesting 
work  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  French  govern- 
ment conceived  the  design  of  completing  the  disco- 
veries of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  academy  of  sciences 
was  charged  with  the  selection  of  men  qualified  to  reo> 
tify  our  notions  of  the  southern  hemisphere..  Condor^ 
cet  therefore  made  choice  of  Lamanon^  for  advancing 
the  progress  of  natural  history  connected  with  this 
great  enterprise,  and  he  received  the  invitation  of  that 
philosopher  with  the  most  eager  transports.  He  set 
out  for  Paris,  refused  the  salary  oRered  him,  took  leave 
of  his  friends,  and  went  directly  for  Brest.  The  arma- 
ment under  the  command  of  the  justly  celebrated  bot 
unfortunate  La  Peroose,  set  sail  on  the  1st  of  August 
J  785  ',  and  having  reached  the  island  of  Maoona,  La- 
manon went  ashore  with  the  crew  of  two  boats,  where 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  savages,  bravely 
fighting  in  self-defence. 

In  the  estimation  of  his  eulogist  M.  Ponee,  Lama- 
non seemed  destined  to  effect  some  great  revolution  in 
science.  His  ideas  were  profound,  his  character  ener- 
getic, his  mind  sagacioas,  and  he  possessed  that  lively 
curiosity  whieh  can  draw  instruction  out  of  any  things 
and  which  might  have  led  him  in  time  to  the  most  in- 
teresting discoveries..  His  person  was  tall,  bis  conote- 
nancp  highly  expressive,  bis  strength  and  activity  aU 
most  incredible.  His  style  as  a  writer  is  nervous,  and 
be  was  eminently  endowed  with  the  precision  of  logical 
reasoning,  which  cannot  fail  to  Command  attention  and 
enforce  persuasion. 

LAMB,  in  Zoo/ogy^  the  young  of  the  sheep  kind; 
See  Ovis,  Mammalia  Index* 

Scythian  Lamb^  a  kind  of  moss,  which  grows  about 
the  roots  of  fern  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  En^ 
rope  and  Asia,  and  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  qua- 
druped ;  So  called  from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  shape 
to  that  animal.  It  has  something  like  four  feet,  and 
its  body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  down.  Travellers 
report  that  it  will  suffer  no  vegetable  to  grow  within  a 
certain  distance  ef  its  seat.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  read  a 
memoir  upon  this  plant  before  the  Society  }  for  which 
those  who  think  it  worth  while  may  contoit  their  Trans- 
actions,, 
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l^mb     actions,  N*  245,  p.  461.     Mr  Bell,  in  hU  "  Account 

II .       of  a  jouraej  from  St  Petersburg!]  to  Ispahan/*  informs 

X^mnberu  gg.  tii^t  he  searched  in  vain  for  this  plant  in  the  neigh- 

bourboofi  of  Astracan,  when  at  the  same  time  the  more 

sensible  and  experienced  amongst  the  Tartars  treated 

the  whole  history  as  fabulous. 

LAMBECIUS,  Peter,  born  at  Hamburgh  in 
1628,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time* 
He  went  very  young  to  study  in  foreign  countries,  at 
the  expence  of  his  nncle  the  learned  Holstenius.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  history  at  Hamburgh  in  1653, 
and  rector  of  the  college  of  that  city  in  i66o.  He  had 
taken  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  France  before.  He 
suffered  a  thousand  Texations  in  his  own  country  ^  be- 
cause his  enemies  charged  him  with  atheism,  and  cen- 
sured his  writings  bitterly.  He  married  a  rich  lady, 
but  who  was  so  very  covetous  that  he  left  her  in  dis- 
gust within  a  fortnight.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  professed  the  Catho- 
lic religion.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1662,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor,  who  appointed 
him  his  sublibrarian,  and  afterwards  his  principal  libra- 
rian, with  the  title  ofcounseiiorandhistanographer; 
in  which  employment  he  continued  till  bis  death,  and 
gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  works  he  published, 
viz.  X.  An  Essay  ^on  Aulus  Gellius.  2.  The  Antiqui- 
tiea  of  Hamburgh.  3.  Remarks  eu  Codinus*8  Antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  &c. 
-  LAMBERT  of  Ascbaffenburgh,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  in  tlie  nth  century,  wrote  several  works} 
among  which  is  a  history  of  Germany,  from  the  year 
1050  to  1077. 

Lambert,  John^  general  of  the  parliament's  forces 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century,  was  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, and  for  some  time  studied  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  conrt  j  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, went  into  the  parliament  army,  where  he  soon  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  by  his  conduct  and  valour 
performed  many  eminent  services.  But  when  Crom- 
well seemed  inclined  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  Lam- 
bert opposed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  refused  to 
take  the  oath  required  by  the  assembly  and  council  te 
be  faithful  to  the  government ;  on  which  Cromwell  de- 
prived him  of  his  commission,  but  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion of  2000I.  a- year.  This  was  an  act  of  prudence  ra- 
ther than  of  generosity ;  as  he  itell  knew,  that  such 
-  genius  as  Lambert*s,  rendered  desperate  by  poverty, 
was  capable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

Lambert  being  now  divested  of  all  employment,  re- 
tired to  Wimbleton  house  ;  where  turning  florist,  he 
had  the  finest  tulips  and  gilliflowers  that  could  be  got 
for  love  or  money.  Yet  amidst  these  amusements  he 
still  nourished  his  ambition  ;  for  when  Richard  Crbm- 
well  succeeded  his  father,  he  acted  so  effectually  with 
Fleetwood,  Desborougb,  Vane,  Berry,  and  others,  that 
the  new  protector  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  authori- 
ty ;  and  the  members  of  the  long  parliament,  who  had 
oontinoed  sitting  till  the  20th  of  April  1653,  ^^^^ 
Oliver  dismissed  them,  were  restored  to  their  seats,  and 
Lambert  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another 
of  foot*  For  this  service  the  parliament  presented  him 
loool.  to  buy  a  jewel  ^.bot  he  distributed  it  among  his 
officers.  This  being  soon  known  to  the  parliament, 
they  concluded  that  he  iDtendfid  to  secure  a  party  in  tb* 


army.  They  therefore  courteously  invited  him  to  come  Lambert 
to  London  j  but  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive,  | 
to  secure  him  from  doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  Lamecli. 
apprehensive  of  this,  delayed  bis  retom,  and  even  refu- 
sed to  resign  his  commission  when  it  was  demanded  of 
him  and  of  eight  pf  the  other  leading  officers-}  and, 
marching  up  to  London  with  his  army,  dislodged  the 
parliament  by  force  in  October  1659.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
appointed,  by  a  council  of  the  officers,  major-general 
of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  new  council  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  and  sent  to  command  tbe 
forces  in  the  north.  But  General  Monk  marching 
from  Scotland  into  England  to  support  the  parliament, 
against  which  Lambert  had  acted  with  such  violence, 
the  latter,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  parliament,  .and  by  their  «rder  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower }  whence  escaping,  he  sooa 
appeared  in  arms  with  four  troops  under  his  couMnand, 
but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Colonel  In^ 
goldsby. 

At  the  Restoration  he  was  particularly  excepted  out 
of  the  act  of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his  trial 
on  the  4th  of  June  1662,  for  levying  war  against  th« 
king,  this  daring  general  behaved  with  more  submissieii 
that  the  meanest  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  was  by  his 
majesty *s  favnnf  reprieved  at  the  bar,  and  sentenced  td 
be  confined  during  life  in  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

Lambert,  Anna  Theresa  de  Marguenat  de  Courcelle*-^ 
marchioness  ^  an  elegant  nnoral  writer,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Stephen  Marguenat  lord  of  Courcelles.  la 
1666  she  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  who  at  his  death 
was  lieutenant-general  of  the  army ;  and  she  afterwards 
remained  a  widow  with  a  son  and  a  daughter,  whom 
she  educated  with  great  care.  Her  house  was  a  kind 
of  academy,  to  which  persons  of  distinguished  abilities 
regularly  resorted.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1773,  "S^^  ^^ 
Her  works,  which  are  written  with  much  taste,  judge- 
ment, and  delicacy,  are  printed  in  2  vols.  The  advice 
of  a  mother  to  her  sen  and  daughter  are  particularly 
esteemed. 

LAMB  IN,  Dennis,  an  eminent  classieal  commen- 
tator, was  born  at  MontreuiUsnr-Mer,  in  Picardy,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  polite  literiiture.  He  lived  for 
a  long  time  at  Rome  ;  and  at  his  return  to  Paris  was 
made  royal  professor  of  the  Greek  language.  He  died 
in  1572,  aged  ^6^  of  pore  gritf  at  the  death  of  his 
friend  Ramus,  who  was  murdered  at  the  massacre  on 
8t  Bartholomew's  day.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Piautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Horace,  and  other 
works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is  more  particu* 
Jarly  esteemed. 

LAMCCH,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  was  the  son  of 
Methusael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tnbal-cain,  and 
Naamah,  .Gen.  iv.  18,  xp,  20,  &c.  Lamech  is  cele- 
brated in  Scripture  for  his  polygamy,  whereof  he  is 
thought  to  he  the  first  author  in  the  world.  He  mar- 
ried Adah  and  Zillah.  Adah  was  the  mother  of  Jabal 
and  Jubal ;  and  Zillah  of  Tobal-cain,  and  Naamah  his 
sister.  One  day  Lamach  said  to  his, wives,  *^  Hear  me,* 
ye  wives  of  Lamech  \  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  woond* 
ing,  and  a  young  man  to  mj  hurt.  If  Cain  shall  be> 
avenged  seven  fold,  trnly  Lamech  seventy  aad  seven 
fold.''  These  words  are  an  nnintelligible  riddle.  The 
reader  may  consult  the  commentators.  There  is  » 
tradittoa  among  tbe  Hebxews,  that  Lameab  growing 

bliod^. 
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SMeA    UM,  i^mmOf  ktUti  C«ta,  Mwmg  him  to  ba 
''    I        wM  beaift  (  «dl  tlial  mhmcwmr^B  Im  flmr  hat  •« 
I^ieam  x«bftU»in,  viio  had  hflM  the  oa«M  of  thii  mankr, 
^•'^*^  .  hccsMe  ha  l»d  dinctad  biM  to  shool  at  a  ocitaio  plaoe 
JO  the  thtckels  wheio  ho  had  leaa  tooMdiiiig  Hiiv    Baa 

Caiv. 

Stvorat  oibar  aof paaitiana  aw  faodoaad  ia  order  te 
asplaai  ihia  fasaago  caaoeratag  Laaaach,  and  all  aknaat 
.afMally  «MicartaMi  aad  abrand* 

Lavich,  ftha  «an  of  Matbaaalah,  aad  fiithar  of 
2ffo«h.  fiU  lived  a  hnadred'  foonoora  and  Uro  jraacs 
dM^Kia  tha  hiffth  of  Narf^  (Clea.  v.  95,  31.)  |  a^i  af- 
jIarfChat,  ha  Itvcdl  fiaa  faaadi«d  and  fliaat^va  ytmn 
Janger:  IImm  ihe  lahaU  liaMB  of  hii  lifii  vat  tavao 
iaiadred  and  tcTaaly  ttairea  ycatt,  haiag  honi  in  tha  jcar 
W  tha  tracid  8^4,  and  dfung  ta  Aha  jcar  of  tha  moM 

£  All  ELLiE,  ki  >b|«yW  JTMltry,  daaotet  mpj  tfm 
flatati  toch  at  (ha  toalat  af  iahat  ara  oaaipoted  of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  aaanonical  book  of  the  Old 
Ttmamaat,  wrillco  by  tha  liMiphat  Jamnkiht  atcard- 
iagto  Archbithoii  Utbar  and  aoiM  other  learned  m^ 
flibo  iioHaar  tha  ofiiniaB  of  Jota^at  aad  fk  Jetoiaa,  oa 
aaaatita  of  Jottah'tdaalh.  &at  4hit  opinion  doat  not 
aaem  la  agree  wifth  the  anbject  af  the  haak,  the  la^ 
Maalalion  aoai|aotad  by  Joaemiah  oa  that  accattoii  bo- 
log  fkiohaUy  ktt.  The  &ftflr*iacoad  cJui|iter  of  ^ 
iMok  of  Jatannah  tiat  f  Pobamy  added  by  EcrOt  at  a 
aoatea  or  iatradnetian  te  tha  [aaiaataUoat :  the  taia 
first -ahaplart  aaa  oatplojied  ia  detaribing  the  calami^ 
iaat  of  the  aiege  of  Jarataleai :  in  tha  third  tha  ao- 
ihar  daplarat  thie  peiaaontiont  he  hintolf  had  avSeted : 
ihaiaarth  Iraata  of  tha  detdUtion  of  the  city  aad  tao^ 
fk«  and  the  mitfoitapet  of  Zadoifsiah :  the  fifth  chap* 
(ar  it  a  itpayar  for  tha  Jovt  in  their  ditpertioo  and  cap* 
iMuty  f  and  at  the  data  of  all  ho  tpeaka  of  the  aroolty 
of  thf  Edomilaiy  who  rhad  intuited  Jorotalom  an  her 
nutery.  All  tha  dbapttft  of  thit  book,  exotpt  the  Utt, 
fra  ia  netue,  and  digoatod  ia  the  order  of  the  alphas 
bet}  with  thit  diflbrence,  that  in  the  first,  aeoond, 
and  fooath  oha^aa,  >tha  Aral  letter  af  OFory  wrae  fol- 
Imm  the  order  af  tha  alphabet :  but  in  the  ihiad  tha 
tama  initial  letter  it  oontiooed  lor  •throe  vanet  t^go* 
Ihar.  Thit  order  wat  paohaUy  adopted,  that  the  hmk 
ayght  be  aMte  aattW  laarat  aad  Mtained.  The  tab- 
joct  of  thit  book  ia  of  the  aiott  awTiiw  kind;  and  the 
atylo  thrattghout  livalfi,  palhetia*.  attd  aftotiiig.  Ia 
Ibis  >kiad  of  writing  tha  prophet  Jeremiah  waa  a  great 
matter,  aacQiding  to  tha  cbarafitar  which  Grotint  givea 
of  biai,  Afanar  m  MatAm  anneiUmdu. 

LAMIA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  tha 
IPhthwtit,  a  district  of  Thettaly.  Famout  for  giving 
naoBOito  tha  JleUttm  Zamamm,  waged  hy  the  Groekt, 
^B  the  Maoadoniant  aft^r  Aloxaadar't  death. 

LAMIACUM  aeuvM  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  whea  tha  Gaaeks,  and  partioolarly  the 
Athaniant,  incited  bf  thoir  orators,  aesoUed  to  fiwo 
Gieece  icooi  tha  garrisona  of  the  Maaedooiaos.  Loot* 
thenot  was  i^ppoiattd  ootnmandar  of  a  nuateraus  forae, 
and  nMKhed  agaiast  Anttpater,  who  then  protidad 
over  Macedonia.  Aniipater  ^ntaaad  Thettaly  at  tha 
head  of  i^,Mo  foot  aad  idoo  horse,  aad  .waa  beaten  by 
tlie  supetioc-foaoa  of  the  Athaoiaat  and  of  their  Gioek 
aoafedaflatas.  Aatipatar  after ^isUow 'fled  to  Lanria, 
irima hasnabad^  wit^  «R  .4m oaori^  and  aagacitp 
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of  a  caaefal  ganaral,  to  naintain  a  tiaga  wkh  afawt  Aooo 
ar  9000  saaa  that  had  aaaaped  from  the  field  of  Wittio. 
Laatthanea,  waabia  Aa  take  the  city  by  atoraty  ba||BD  to 
auika  A  ragalar  aiega*    Hit  operatiaat  ssara  dalajad  by 
Am  lirrqaaat  talliot  af  Antipator :  aad  Laoal' 
iog  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  atone  which  ha 
Antipatar  made  hit  aseapa  eat  af  Lamia,  and  taoa  af 
ler,  with  ifce  ataistaaco  af  tha  anay  of  Craterwa  hrasi^ht 
from  Aaia,  ha  gava  tha  Athaniant  battle  aear  Ctwnan ; 
and  thangh  aaly  joo  of  their  men  were   aioio,  yot 
they  bacaota  to  ditpiritad,  tbat  tiwy  toed  lor  paaoe 
&aia  the  aoaqaaror.    Aatipater  at  Iaat  with  difiosiky 
^mtcated,  prfrided  they  raited  taxaa  in  the  oaoal  atan* 
•ar,  raotived  a  Macadaaiaa  ganttoo,  defrayed  tfe  ax^ 
poncat  of  the  war,  aad,  katly,  delirered  iata  bit  Inuidt 
JDaoMathenaa  and  Hyparidca,  the  tana  oratoia  ariioee 
pramtltng  idoqatsioa  had  -aiEaited    their  coantryaMa 
a^ainat  Uak     Thaae  diaadrantai^out  terma  wore  ac- 
aepled  by  the  Athaniant,  yet  DeaMtthanaa  Iwd  tinM 
to  aaaapa  aad  poiaaa  hiaoKl^    I^ipeiidet  waa  carried 
befisaa  Antipatar,  by  whaaa  ordest,  bit  tonfaa  being 
pre viooaly  ont  out,  bis  waa  pat  to  death. 

LAMl^  a  toit  of  daasnat  who  had  their  eaistaaca 
ia  the  ioiagiaatioatof  thabaaftbeaa,  and  wet 
ad  to  davMHr  chiUhrca.  Their  larp  waa  hoaiaa, 
aemhliog  beaotifol  wobhn).  Haraae  laakat  mentioa  of 
tiMtm  ia  hit  Ait  of  Pat^«  Tk^  name,  acootdiag  to 
tome,  it  deriTed  from  Amio,  ^  to  ^mtr  f^  or  acoardiag 
to  athaia,  it  a  qaarapliain  af  «  Hebrew  wood  signify- 
iag  ta  deiaar.    TWy  are  aha  aallad  Zarair  or  Amb»- 


^  LAMINA,  in  P^siahgf^  thin  plat^  or  tabl<S|^ 
whoaeof  aay  thing  ooasittt }  portiaakdy  cba  bamaa 
tkoH,  whicfa  aaa4wa,  Att  ane  laid  orer  the  other. 

LAMINIUM,  in  AmiM^  Gtt^^,  a  town  of  the 
Carpataai  ia  Iha  Bitbarflpaia  i  at  thaiistaooa  of  toaoa 
anilet  fimm  tiio  head  of  tbo  Anat  or  Gaadiaaa :  Now 
MmtM,  a  dtadal  of  Now  CasOU }  aad  ihm  tarritoty^ 
called  Amn'  Lamnitmtmt^  at  aow  A  Campo  db  IfoislM^ 

(Closinsj* 

LAMIUM,  IXEApHNfvnx,  a  goaot  of  pbartt  be- 
longing to  the  didyaamia  clatt  i  aad  in  the  natavdl 
method  lanlung  ondar  the  4ad  Older,  r«rlinHif«.  Sao 
BoTANT  IndeA 

LAMMAS-DAT^  the  fisat  df  Aogi^  -,  sa  oaUed,  at 
aoasa  will  have  it,  becaaso  laoibt.tbea  fgnw  oat  of  tea- 
man, at  bcjag  rtoo  big«  Othart  darivo  it  faooa  a  Sasoa 
word,  signifying  **  loaf*maas,^  b^oaate  oa  that  day  oor 
Ibrtfathort  ipade  an  ofcriag  of  bread  made  with  aew 
wb^t. 

On  this  day  the  tenaatt  who  jon^erty  hold  laadt  of 
the  oathedral  chaach  in  York,  were  boaad  by  their  la- 
nare  lo  bring  a  hanb  aliie  iato  the  cboieh  at  high 


L AMOIONON,  €miKri£|r  Frauch  jmi,  marqaU 
of  Bav|f  le,  aad  preaUkat  of  the  parKameat  of  Paris,  was 
bom  in  1644.  Hit  fktber  woold  not  trust  the  educs- 
tion  of  hia  ton  ta  another,  bat  took  it  upon  liims^H; 
aad  .aatored  into  tbo  minoteat  particulart  of  his  first 
ttadiot :  tha  love  of  lett^rt  %nd  a  solid  tatta  were  the 
fruitt  tha  tahdar  reaped  from  this  valuable  education. 
He  learned  rhotofic  in  tha  Josoits  college,  made  the 
loor  of  Cngknd  and  Holland,  and  rotarned  hoa>e  the 
admitatien  of  thato  moetii^  regularly  held  by  per* 
oC  tbt  &il  «amt  al  h&  fitther^  haute.    Tbo  to- 

Tend 
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fenl  bntaehet  oF  IttefBlim  nvre  lioirvter  ofiljr  bis 
ftttoteaient :  the  law  was  hif  r«al  emptdv }  tmd  the  elo- 
qoence  of  Uw  bar  at  Ptrrit  oiras  iti  refof  laaf ion  from 
bombaal  and  affected  erudition  to  the  plain  and  noble 
pieadinga  of  M.  Lanroi^on.  He  was  appointed  the 
king^fl  advocate  general  in  1673  }  irbicb  he  diseharged 
nntit  1698,  when  the  presidentship  of  the  parliament 
wna  conferred  on  him.  This  post  ho  bold  nine  jrears, 
when  bo  was  allowed  to  resign  in  faToor  of  bis  eldest 
son :  he  was  diosen  president  of  the  Rojral  Aoadony 
of  Inscriptions  in  1705.  The  only  work  ho  soflRnred 
to  see  tlie  light  was  his  Pleader^  which  is  a  moonment 
of  bb  do^neo  and  ineUnatton  to  polite  letters.  He 
died  in  ITO^. 

lamp;  a  fossel  oontaioing  oil,  with  a  lighted  wick. 

Lamps  were  in  general  use  amongst  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  l!be  candlestick  with  seten  branches, 
placed  in  the  sanctnarj  bj  Moses,  and  those  which 
Solomon  afterwards  prepared  for  the  temple,  whero 
crjFstal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  npon  the 
braothes.  The  lamps  or  candlesticks  made  nse  of  by' 
the  Jews  in  tbeir  own  honsea  were  generally  put  in 
a  tery  bi|^  ainnd  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  supposed 
to  be  used  by  the  foolish  virgins,  &c.  in  the  gospel, 
were  of  a  dimreilt  ktnd.-«i«Acoording  to  critics  and  an* 
tiqnarios,  they  worn  a  sort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
poltotn  oarth,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen,  and 
moistened  firom  time  to  ttmo  with  oil.  MaMh.  «▼» 
r ,  i.  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  soldiers  were  of  the  same 
kind.  The  nse  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  but  they  generally  burnt  lamps ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Tmafm  or  ^ImmfftrtUdif  **  I  bare  lost  my  labour.** 
Lamps  were  sometimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
both  by  Greeks  and  Remans. 

Dr  8t  Glair,  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  N^  245,  gives  the 
description  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  lamp. 
He  prspsies  that  it  should  he  made  two  or  three  indies 
deep,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almost  as 
Mgb  as  the  lop  of  the  vessel.  Let  it  be  filled  so  high 
with  trater  Ibsft  it  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  pipe  at 
the  bottom,  that  the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe 
and  so  be  lest.  Then  let  thie  oil  be  poured  in  so  as  to 
M  the  vessel  almost  hrim  full }  and  to  the  vessel  most  be 
adapted  a  oover  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to 
he  wicks.  When  the  vessel  is  filled  and  the  wicks  light* 
ed,  if  water  inlls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  alwnye 
keep  the  oil  at  the  same  height  or  very  near  it ;  the 
weight  itf  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as  aOyV 
te  f^  whidh  in  two  or  three  inches  makes  no  great 
dUeronoo.  if  the  wntor  rans  faster  than  the  oH  wastes, 
it  wiN  only  mm  ofor  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  what 
doco  not  mn  over  will  oome  under  the  oil,  and  keep  it 
at'tim  same  height. 

Fvom  expetimenu  nnde  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cRpmMoofbwmingohnmber  oil  in  lamps,  it  areata, 
that  a  taper  lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  ootton  in  the 
wick,  oonenmes  in  one  hour  7^^  Oft.  of  spermaceti  oil 
at  ns.  IM.  per.  gaNon  |  so  that  the  expenoe  of  buntng 
<9  kmm  ss  4.57  fisrthtngs.  This  lamp  gives  as  good 
Sk.ligbt  ms  the  oimdles  of  eightaod  ten  in  the  pound  i 
k  addom  wants  snofflng,  and  casts  a  elrong  and  steady 
light.  A  tape^  chamber,  or  walcb  lamp,  with  fear 
esdinsey  threads  of  cotton  in  4he  wick,  consumes 
8.16^4  01.  oCspemaoeti  oil  ia.oob  boor  ^  the  oil  at  is» 


6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  expenoe  of  homing  12  boors  ,  )jim^ 
only  ^•34  farthing*.  *  '    ^    nji 

rtrpetmU  Lamm.  The  testinseny  of  PKi^,  8t 
Austin,  and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
ancients  bad  f bo  invention  of  perpetual  lamps )  and 
some  asodefiis  have  attempted  to  find  out  the  secret, 
but  bitberfo  in  vain.  Indeed  it  seeme  no  easy  matter 
to  find  out  either  a  perpetual  wiek  or  perpetual  oil. 
The  cortoos  may  rend  iJr  Plot*s  cenjectorea  on  the 
subject  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  N^  166 ;  or  in  Lowthorp's 
Abridgement,  vol.  iit.  p.  636^  But  lim^  wo  believe, 
will  give  themselves  the  treohle  of  searching  for  the 
secret,  when  they  osnsider  that  the  credolity  of  Pliny, 
and  of  St  Austin  was  snob,  that  their  testiaseny  does 
not  seem  a  sofficient  inducement  to  us  to  believe  n  lamp 
was  ever  formed  to  bum  1500  or  1000  yean :  much 
less  is  it  credible  that  the  ancients  had  the  secret  of 
makinff  one  bam  for  ever. 

BoUing  LdMP9.    A  machine  AB,  with  two  moveaUo    pfmg 
circles  DE,  FG,  within  it  \  whose  common  centra  of co&xxin. 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where  tbeir  axes  of  am* 
tion  cross  one  nnother.    If  the  lamp  KC,  made  pretty 
heavy  and  moveable  ni»ont  its  nxis  HI,   nnd  wheeo 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  within  Iho  imwr  cif«i 
do,  the  common  centre  ofgravitv  of  the  whole  maohiao 
will  fall  between  K  and  CT^  and  by  season  of  the  pi* 
vots  A,  B,  I>,  E,  H,  I,  will  bo  always  at  liberty  toie-. 
scend :  heoeo,  thsingh  the  whole  mndiino  ho  railed  oimift- 
the  ground,  or  moved  ip  any  mnnner,  the  ilame  wii 
always  be  uppermost,  and  the  oil  cannot  spill. 

It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  compass  at  sen ; 
and  thus  shonid  all  the  ssoon  knterae  bo  made,  that  nw^- 
carried  before  coaobee,  chaises,  and  the  like. 

ArgMnTi  Lamp*    INiis  is  a  very  ingoniona  ooBlii» 
vance,  and  the  greatest  improvement  in  Umps  that  has 
yet  been  madfb    It  is  the  inventieoof  a  citixen  of  On*, 
novo;  and  the  prineiple  on  whiob  the  snpcriority^ 
the  lamp  depends,  is  the  ndmissioa  of «  hu^  quantity 
of  air  to  the  fiame  Chan  can  bo  done  in  the  oommon. 
way.    This  is  aocompKshed  by  flMking  the  wick  «f  %. 
oircolar  form  \  by  which  means  n  onnmnt  of  air  mshoo 
through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  plnoed  with  groat, 
force ;  aad,  along  with  that  which  has  noeoss  to  tho 
outside,  excites  the  flame  to  such  n  degree  that  the 
smoke  is  entirely  consnmod.    Thus  both  tho  light  nodi 
heat  .are  prodigiously  kiorsased,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  very  consideroblo  saving  in  the  expeoee  of  oil,, 
the  combustion  being  exceedingly  augmented  by  tho 
quantity  of  air  admitted  to  tho  flame )  and  thnt  whnft> 
in  common  lamps  is  dissipated  in  oasoko  is  hera  «oa» 
verted  into  o  brilliaat  flanie» 

This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  use  (  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  ocdinnry  purpesee  of  Mlnminntion,  bnl( 
also  to  that  of  a  lamp  f  uraaee  for  chemical  opeintione,^ 
in  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  ovary  other  oentrivnnoo 
'  yet  invented.    It  consists  of  two  parts,  vix»  n  nsorvoStr 
for  the  oil,jmd  the  lamp  itself.    Tbereserveirisnanalljr 
in  the  form  of  a  vase,  and  has  tho  lamp  pmeeodinn 
from  its  side.    The  latter  consists  of  an  Opri^t  asotaiT 
Kc  tube  about  one  inch  nnd  six^tenths  in  diameter^ 
three  inches  in  length,  nnd  open  at  betli  ends. .  With* 
in  this  is  another  tube  abent  no  inch. in  diaoMlcr,  mid 
nearly  of  an  eqaal  leagfh  (.  the  soaoe  betwixt  tho  two. 
being  k(^  elenr  fer  tho  pnseage  et  Ao  air.    llm  inter* 

ml, 
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I^Miip.  *  naHule  is  dosed  at  the  bottom,  and  contaias  another     guUr  extremllies  m\\,  iq  all  positions  but  one,  -be  at 
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^  similar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
soldered  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  second.     It  is  perforated 
throughonty    so  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  it;  and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  space   be- 
twixt the  tcbe  and  that  which  surrounds   it«     A  par- 
ticular kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  used  for  the  wick,  tbe 
longitudinal  threads  of  which  are  much  thicker  than 
the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the  space  into  which 
tbe  oil  flows  ;  and  the  mechanism  of  the  lamp  is  such» 
that  the  wick  may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the  form   of 
a  hollow  cylinder  J  and  by  reason  of  tbe  strong  influx 
of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  ex- 
'    tremely  bright,  the  smoke  being  entirely  consumed  for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned.     The  heat  and  light 
are  still  farther  increased,  by  potting  over  the  whole  a 
glass  cylinder  yearly  of  the  size  of  the  exterior  tube. 
■   By  diroinishin^'the  central  aperture,  tbe  heat  and  light 
-are  proportionably  dimimshed,  and  the  lamp  begins  to 
smoke.     Tbe  access  of  air  both  to  the  es^ternal  and  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  flame  is  indeed  so  very  necessary, 
that  a  sensible  diflPerence  i»  perceived  when  the  hand  is 
'held  even  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  below  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  cylinder ;  and  there  is  also  a  certain 
length  of  wick  at  which  the  eflect  of   the   lamp*  is 
strongest.    If  the  wick  be  very  short,  the  flame,  though 
white  and  brilliant,  emits  a  disagreeable  and  pale  kind 
of  light;    and  if  very  long,    j^ie  upper  part  becomes 
brown,  and  smoke  is  emitted. 

The  saving  of  expence  In  the  use  of  this  instrument 
for  common  purposes  is  very  considerable.     By  some 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to. 
bum  three  hours  for  the  value  of  one  penny  :  and  the 
following  was  the  result  of  tlie  comparison  between  the 
light  emitted  by  it  and  that  of  a  candle.     The  lat- 
ter having  been  suffered  to  burn  so  lo6g  without  snuf- 
fing, that  large  lumps  of  coally  matter  were  formed 
^   upon  tbe  wick,  gave  a  light  at  34  inches  distance  equal 
to  the  lamp  at  129  inches :  whence  it  appeared  that 
the  light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  28  candles  in  this 
states     On  snuffing  the  candle,  however,  its  light  was 
io'miich  augmented,  .that  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
move it  to  the  distance  of  67  inches  before  its  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  1 29  inches ;  whence 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  some- 
what less  than  that  of  four  candles  fresh  snuffed.    At 
another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  di- 
stance of  13  It  inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  distance  of 
55  inches,  tbe  lights  were  equal.  In  these  experiments 
the  candles  made  use  of  were  zo^  inches  long,  and  2tv 
inches  in  diameter.    When  the  candle  was  newly  snof- 
ed,  it  appeared  to  have  the  advantage ;  but  the  lamp 
toon  got  the. superiority  »  and  on  the  whole  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  lamp  is  at  least  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  six  in  the  pound;  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  one  being  only  twopence  halfpenny,  and 
the  other  eightpence,  m  seven  hours. 

The  best  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  to* 
gether  seems  to'  be  the  following :  Place  the  greater 
light  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a  white  paper,  the 
amaller  ene  being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther 
off*  as  occasion  requires.  If  .an  angular  body  be  held 
before  the  paper,  it  will  project  two  shadows :  these 
two  shadows  can  coincide  only  in  part ;  and  their  an- 


soroe  distance  from  each-  other  ;  and  being  made  to 
coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  .  will  be 
bordered  by  a  li^/hter  shadow,  occasioned  by  tbe  ex- 
clusion of  the  light  from  eaph  of  the  two  luminous  bo- 
dies respectively.  These  lighter  shadows,  iu  fact,  are 
spaces  of  tbe  white  paper  illuminated  by  the  different 
luminous  bodies,  and  may  easily  be  compared  together, 
because  at  a  certain  point  they  a(Ctually  touch  one  ano- 
ther. If  the  space  illuminated  by  the  smaller  light 
appear  brightest,  the  light  must  be  removed  farther  off*, 
but  tbe  contrary  if  it  appear  more  obscure. 

On  cutting  open  one  ofArgand^g  wicks  longitotli- 
nally,  and  thus  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a  straight- 
liu'ed  one,  the  lights  apiieared  quite  equal  in  poiver ; 
but  tbe  circular  one  had  by  far  the  greatest  t-fiect  in 
daxzling  the  eyes;  though  when  the  long  fl;ime  was 
made  to  shine  on  the  paper,  not  by  the  broadside,  but 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling 
than  the  other.  On  placing  this  loug  flame  at  right 
angles  to  the  ray  of  Argand^s  lamp,  it  projected  no 
shadow  :  but  when  its  length  was  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray,  it  gave  a  shadow  bordered  with  two 
broad,  well  defined,  and  bright  lines. 

The  broad-wicked  lamp  seems  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  other,  as  requiring  less  apparatus;  and  indetd 
by  this  contrivance  we  may  at  the  most  trifling  expence 
have  a  lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  we 
please.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is,  that  they,  can  not  easily  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  does 
not  seem  possible  by  any  means  to  bring  Umps  to  an 
equality  with  candles. 

The  most  economical  method  of  lighting  up  large 
apartments  by  means  of  different  lamps  and  candles,  as 
it  is  of  great  importance,  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  ingenious  men,  particularly  of  Count  Bomford 
and  M.  Hassenfratz.  The  following  is  the  simple  and 
accurate  method  proposed  by  the  count,  for  measuring 
the  relative  quantities  of  light  emitted  by  lamps  differ- 
ently constructed. 

Let  the  two  lamps  or  other  burning  bodies  to  be 
compared,  be  denominated  A  and  B  ;  and  let  tbem  be 
placed  at  equal  heights  upon  two  light  tablea,  or  move- 
able stands,  in  a  darkened  room  ;  let  a  sheet  of  clean 
white  paper  be  equally  spread  out,  and  fastened  opoo 
the  wainscot,  or  side  of  the  room,  at  the  same  height 
from  the  floor  as  the  lights ;  and  let  the  lights  be 
placed  opposite  (0  this  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  distance  of 
six  and  eight  feet  from  it,  and  the  same  from  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  line  drawn  from  tbe  centre 
of  the  paper  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  ^hall  bisect 
the  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  tbe  .lights  to  that 
centre;  in  which  case,  considering  the  paper  as  a  plane 
speculum,  the  one  light  will  be  pre^*sely  ia  the  line  of 
reflection  of  tbe  other.  v* 

If  the  one  light  be  weaker  than  the  other,  and  the. 
weaker  being  placed  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  paper,  it  should  be  found  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  shadows  may  be  of  the  same  density, 
to  remove  the  stronger  light  to  the  distance  of  eight 
feet  from  that  centre  ;  in  thit  case,  the  real  intensity 
of  the  stronger  light  will  be  to  that  of  the  weaker  as 
8'  to  4%  or  as  4  to  i. 

When  the  shadows  are  of  equal  density  at  any  given 
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L«m|»     poiot,  the  intensity  of  the  rays  at  tliat  point  are  also 
I         eqaal.     The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  every  case 
I.aBipridU  ^n^t  ||,e  lights  compared  be  properly  trimmed|  .else  the 
results  of  the  Experiments  will  be  inconclusive. 

Count  Romford  found,  fron  a  variety  of  experiments 
conducted  with  his  usaal  caution,  that  if  oil  is  burnt  in 
the  lamp  called  Argand^s  lamp,  instead  of  one  of  the 
common,  construction,  the  eonsumer  has  a  clear  saving 
of  15  per  cent,  an  object  of  attention  surely  to  those 
whose  finiinces  are  circumscribed.  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  these  two  lamps  is,  that  in  the  com- 
mon lamp  much  ^of  the  oil  is  volatilized,  without  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  combustion,  from  which  origi- 
nates the  disagreeable  smell  produced  by  it ;  whereas 
in  Argand^s  lamp  the  heat  is  so  intense  at  the  top  of 
the  wick,  that  the  oil  is  decomposed  in  its  passage 
through  it,  the  wick  being  so  disposed  as  to  admit  free 
access  to  the  air,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  combustion* 
The  count  having  made  experiments  with  different 
inflammable  substances,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is 
the  cheapest  or  most  economical,  obtained  the  following 
results. 


BeeS'Was.'^k  good  wax  candle,  kept  well 

•nailed,    and  burnbg  with  a  clear  bright 

flame, 
ToAbu^.— A  good    tallow  candle,   kept  well 

snuffed,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame. 
The  same  burning  dim  for  want  of  snuffing, 
0/iW-oiAi— Burnt  in  an  Argand^s  lamp,  with  a 

clear  bright  flame,  without  smoke, 
Rape-oU^^Burnt  in  the  same  manner, 
£iifj0tf</-ofA— Likewise  burnt  in  the  same  man- 

oer» 


Eqval 
parts  in 
weight. 

100 

lOI 

229 
129 

125 

120 


This  table,  together  with  the  current  prices  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  it,  will  enable  any  person  to  as- 
certain the  relative  prices  of  light  produced  by  these 
materials.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  100  of 
Argand*8  lamps  burning  with  fish  oil,  are  equal  to  218 
common  lamps,  285  spermaceti  candies,  333  tallow 
ditto,  or  546  wax  candles,  from  which  it  evidently  ap- 
pears, that  an  Argand's  lamp  is  vastly  superior^  in  point 
of  economy,  to  any  other  burning  body  commonly 
made  use  of  in  families  or  in  shops. 

LdMn^Bhck^  among  colourmen.  See  Colour-Mu' 
kingr^  N°  x8,  19.— Substances  painted  with  lamp-black 
and  oil,  are  found  to  resist  the  effects  of  electricity  to^a 
surprising  degree^so  that  in  many  cases  even  lightning 
itself  seems  to  have  been  repelled  by  them. 

LAMPADARY,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church 
•f '  Constantinople,  so  called  from  bis  employment, 
which  was  to  take  oare  of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a 
taper  before  the  emperor  or  patriarch  when  they  went 
to  church  or  in  procession. 

LAMP  AS,  in  Farriery.    See  Farriery  Index, 

LAMPREY.  See  Petromtzok,  Ichthyology 
Index. 

LAMPRIDIUS,  /Elius,  a  Latin  historian,  who 
lived  under  the  emperors  Dioclesian  and  Constantine 
the  Great.  Of  bis  writing  there  are  extant  the  lives  of 
four  emperors,  Antoninus,  Commodus,  Diadumenus, 
and  Heliogabalns.  Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander Severos  to  him ;  hot  the  MS.  ia  the  Palatine 
Kbrary  ascribes  it  to  Spartiaa. 

YoIm  XI.  Part  IL  f 


•hire. 


Lamfridius,  Benedict^  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated  JLsnipridi- 
Latin  poet  of  the  i6th  century.  He  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited 
to  Mantua  by  Frederick  Gonzaga  to  undertake  the  tui- 
tion of  his  son.  We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  YCncf 
of^  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were 
printed  separately,  as  well  as  among  the  DelicicB  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

LAMPSACUS,  or  Lampsacum,  in  Ancient  Ge(h 
graphy^  a  considerable  city  of  Mysia  ;  more  anciently 
called  Pityea^  (Homer),  because  abounding  in  pine 
trees,  a  circumstance  confirmed  by  Pliny  \  situated  at 
the  north  end  or  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  into  the 
Propontis,  with  a  commodious  harbour,  opposite  to 
Callipolis,  In  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  It  was  assign* 
ed  by  Artaxerxes  to  Themistocles,  for  furnishing  his 
table  with  wine,  in  which  the  country  abounded.  It 
was  saved  from  the  ruin  threatened  by  Alexander  be- 
cause in  the  interests  Persia,  by  the  address  of  Anaxi- 
menes  the  historian,  sent  by  his  fellow-cititens  to  avert 
the  kin**s  displeasure  ;  who  hearing  of  it,  solemnly  de- 
clared he  wonii!  do  the  very  reverse  of  Anaximenes*8 
request,  who  therefore  befifged  the  king  utterly  to  de- 
stroy it,  which  he  could  not  do  because  of  his  oath. 
Lampsacius  the  epithet,  denoting  lascivus,  the  character 
of  the  people :  still  called  Lampsacus.  £•  Long.  28^ 
N.  Lat.  40.  12. 

LAMPYRIS,  the  Fire-fly,  a  genus  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  coleoptera  order.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

LANCARIM  SPRING,  the  name  of  a  mineral  wa- 
ter of  Glamorganshire.  It  has  its  name  from  a  town 
near  which  it  rises ;  and  has  been  long  famous  for  the 
cure  of  the  king's  evil.  The  spring  is  very  clear,  and 
rises  out  of  a  pure  white  marl.  The  cures  that  have 
been  performed  there,  are  proofs  of  a  real  power  in  the 
water.  The  persons  who  come  for  relief  not  only  drink 
of  the  spring,  bat  also  bathe  the  parts  affected  after- 
wards in  the  water. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  maritime  province  of  Eng- 
land, washed  by  the  Irish  sea  on  the  west ;  bordering  on 
the  north  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  \ 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
on  the  south  by  Cheshire ;  extending  73  miles  in  length, 
and  41  in  breadth,  comprehending  6  hundreds,  63  pa- 
rishes, 27  market  towns,  894  villages,  with  148,552 
houses,  and  828,309  inhabitants  in  the  year  i8xi. 

The  eastern  parts  of  the  province  are  rocky,  and  in 
the  northern  districts  we  see  many  single  mountains  re- 
markably high,  such  as  Ingleborough  hill,  Cloughbo- 
rougb  hill,  Pendle  hill,  and  Longridge  hill.  Nor  is 
there  any  want  of  wood  in  this  county,  either  for  tim- 
ber or  fuel ;  witness  Wiersdale  forest  and  Rowland 
forest  to  the  northward,  and  Simon's  wood  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lancashire. 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes. 
Among  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancashire,  we  reckon 
the  Winander  mere  \  and  the  Kiningston  mere,  which, 
though  neither  so  large  nor  so  well  stored  with  fish,  yet 
affords  plenty  of  excellent  char.  There  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ribble  another  lake  called  Markm^ 
several  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  now  drained^ 
and  converted  into  pasture  ground.  In  this  operatioii^ 
the  workmen  found  a  great  qoantity  of  fish,  together 
with  eight  eanoes,  resembling  thw»  of  Aoarica,  su^ 
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posed  to  have  been  nfted  by  the  encient  Brttiih  fisber-^ 
men.  Besides  tliese  meret  or  lakes,  tbis  coonty  alnMiDds 
with  morasses  aod  mosses,  from  wbich  the  inhabitantt 
dig  excellent  peat  or  tiirf  (or  fuel,  as  well  as  marl  for 
oiaDUlifig  tbe  ^ond,  and  trnnks  of  old  fir  trees^ 
supposed  to  have  Iain  ibere  since  tbe  general  deluge. 
Some  of  these  are  so  impregnated  irith  turpenttne»  ihak 
when  divided  into  splinters,  they  bam  like  candleft 
and  ara  osed  for  that  porpoee  by  tbe  common  people* 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  in  tbis  coun- 
ty, some  .periodical  springs,  and  one  instanoe  of  a  vie* 
lent  eruption  of  water  at  Kirky  in  f  ouroess*  The  most 
remarkable  chalybeate  spawe  are  those  of  Lathami 
Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnly,  Bokon,  Plumpton,  Mid- 
dletoo,  Strangeways,  Lancaster,  Larbriok,  and  Cbov* 
ly*  At  Anclifi*,  in  tbe  nelghboarbood  of  WigaOi  is  a 
foaatain  called  the  Buminr  tF^U^  from  whence  a  bi- 
tomioous  vapour  exhales,  which  being  set  on  fire  by  a 
candle  baros  like  brandy,  so  as  to  produce  a  beat  that 
will  boil  egge  to  a  hard  consistence,  while  the  water  it* 
aelf  retains  its  original  coldness  *•  There  is  at  Barton 
a  fountain  of  salt  water,  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  six  time*  in  maiih  as  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  quantity  of  sea  water.  At  Bog- 
bam,  in  Fooniets,  there  n  a  purging  saline  fonntain  ; 
'and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiassal,  where  the  ground 
is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  sea,  a  stream  descends 
from  Hagbur  hills,  which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years, 
is  said  to  convert  the  marl  into  a  hard  freestone  fit  for 
building.  The  air  of  Lancashire  is  pure,  healthy,  and 
agreeable,  an  observatioo  equally  applicable' even  to  the 
fens  and  the  sea  shore,  according  to  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  dwelt  on  that  coast  for  many  years.  The 
•oil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  tbe  county,  poor 
and  rocky  on  the  hilltf,  fat  and  fertile  in  tbe  valleys 
and  champaign  country.  Tbe  colour  of  the  peat  is 
white,  gray,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
composition  an4  the  degree  of  putrefaction  which  the 
ingredients  have  undergone.  There  is  a  bituminous 
eartfr  about  Ormskirk,  that  smells  like  the  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the  same  nature,  both 
in  its  scent  and  medicinal  elfects,  which  moreover  re- 
duces raw  flesh  to  the  consistence  of  mummy  \  this  earth 
barns  like  a  torch,  and  is  used  as  such  by  the  country 
people.  Tbe  metals  and  minerals  of  this  county  consist 
4>f  lead,  iron,  copper,  antimoDy,  black  lead,  lapb  oala- 
minaris,  spar,  green  vitriol,  alum,  sulpbor,  pyrites,  free- 
atone,  and  pit  and  cannel  coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  skirts  of  the  bills  yield  good  harvests 
^  exoelloDt  oats:  very  good  hemp  is  raised  in  di- 
vers parts  of'  tbe  provinoe.;  and  the  pasture  ifbidi 
igrows  in  the  valley  is  so  peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cattle 
which  feed  upon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England.  No  part  of  the  world 
is  better  supplied  than  Lancashire  with  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  ;  such  is  beef, 
veal, .  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all 
aorts,  caught  upon  the  moors,  heaths,  and  commons, 
in  the  billy  part  of  the  shire.  Besides  tbe  sea  fowl 
comnKHi  to  tbe  shores  of  England,  such  as  daek,  eas- 
terlings,  teal,  and  plover,  many  urtcomroon  birds  are 
observed  on  tbe  coast  of  Lancashire,  tbe  sea  crow,  va- 
riegated with  ^lae  and  black,  tbe  puffin,  the  eormo- 
jraat,  the  cprlewt  ibe  rasor*bill,  tbe  copped  wreO| 


the  redshanks,  tbe  swan,  tbe  tropic  bird,  ibe  king** 
fisher,  &c. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  this  county  arc  wooUea 
and  cotton  cloths  of  various  kinde,  tickings,  And  cot- 
ton vcdvets,  for  which  Manchester  it  particularly  la* 
mods.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mersey,   wbidi 
pwts  Cheshire  and  tbis  county^  and  the  Bibble,  whick 
vises  in  Yorkshire,  and  enters  this  county  at  Clitbei% 
running  south*  west  by  Preston  into  the  Irish  sea.    B^ 
sides  these  there  are  many  lesser  streams.    Tbe  navi* 
gation  made  by  his  grao»  tbe  duke  of  Bridgewaiter  \m 
this  coonty  is  hifibry  worthy  of  nolioe.    Tbe  canal  x^ 
ceives  vessels  of  60  tons  burden,  and  is  carried  over 
two  rivers,  the  Mersey  aod  the  Irwell.    Tbe  sough  «r 
adit,  which  was  necessary  to  be  <made,  in  order  t» 
drain  the  water  from  tbe  coal  mines,  is  rendered  navi- 
gable for  boats  of  six  or  seven  tons  burden,  and  fesiDa 
a  kind  of  subterraneous  river,  whioh  runs  about  a  mila 
and  a 'half  under  ground,  and  communicates  with  the 
cetiai.    This  river  leads  to  the  head  «f  ihe  minas,  ia 
arehed  over  with  brick,  and  is  just  wide  enough  for 
tbe  passage  of  the  boats  :  at  the  mouth  of  it  ate  twn 
folding  doors,  which  are  closed  as  soon  as  you  enter, 
and  you  then  proceed  by  candle  light,  which  casUm 
livid  gloom,  serving  only  to  make  darkness  ▼icibisv 
Bui  this  dismal  gloom  is  rendered  still  more  awfbi  by 
the  solemn  echo  of  this  subtemneous  water,  which  v»> 
turns  various  and  discerdailt  sounds.     One  while  you 
are  struck  with  the  grating- noise  of  engines,  which  by 
a  curious  contrivance  let  down  the  eoals  into  the  beats  ^ 
then  again  you  bear  the  shock  of  an  explosion,  occa- 
sioned by  the  blowing  op  the  hardTock,  which  wiU  net 
yield  to  any  other  force  than  that  of  gunpowder^  iha 
next  minute  your  ears  are  saluted  by  the  songs  of  mem- 
ment  from  either  sex,  who  thus  beguile  their  labours  in 
tbe  mine.  You  have  no  aooner  reached  the  head  of  <ha 
works,  than  a  new  scene  opens  to  yonr  view.    Tbeia 
you  behold  man  and  women  almost  in  their  ^primitiaa 
state  of  nature,  toiling  in  difl^nt  capacities,  by  tbe 
glimmering  of  a  dim  taper,  soom  digging  cod  cot  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.;  some -again  leadii^  it  in 
little  waggons  made  for  tbe  ^purpose  j  others  drawiqg 
those  Waggons  to  the  boats.    To  perfect  this  canal, 
without  impeding  the  pObHc  reads,  bridges  am  baiit 
over  it,  and  where  tbe  earth  has  been  raised  ta  pre- 
serve the  level,  arches  are  formed  under  it;  bot-iibat 
prioeipally  strikes  every  beholder,  is  a  work  raised 
near  Barton  bridge,  to  convey  the  canal  over  the  rivsr 
Mersey.    This  is  done  by  nseans  \  of  three  stone  arches, 
so  spacious  and<  lofty,  ss  to  admit  vessels  aai  I  iog  thra^ 
them ;  and  indeed  nothing  can  be  mere  singular  aad 
pieasiag,  than  to  observe  laige  vessels  in  full  sail  loa* 
der  tbe  aqueduct,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  duke  of 
Bridgewater*s  vessels  sailing  over  all,  near  50  fipet 
above  the  navigable  river.    JBy  tbis  >  inland  navigation 
conunonication  has  been  made,  with  the  rivers  Mer- 
sey, Dee,  Ribble,  Ouse,  Trent,  Derwent,  Sevnn, 
Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.$  which  navigation,  i»> 
eluding  its  windiags,  extends  abo«e  500  mileain  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancaster, 
Westmoreland,  Gheetcr,  Steflhrd,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Oxford,  Worcester,  dltc. 

Lancashire  was  erected  into  a  county  paialiae;hf 
Edward  III.  who  eenlcfred  it  as  an  appendage  e|i.his 
son  John  of  Gannt,  theoc^ called <ftiir  ^^encMler  .-.bat 
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XammUm  ih«  dacky  contftiaed  Htndt'Uial  are  not  id  Lancashire, 
B  and  among  other  demesnes,  the  palace  of  the  8avoy, 
and  all  that  district  in  London,  which  indeed  belong 
to  it  at  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this  dochy  are  ad- 
aiinittered  by  a  court  which  sits  at  Westminster,  and  a 
chancery  coort  at  Preston,  which  has  a  seal  distinct 
fnim  that  of  the  county  palatine.  The  title  of  ZaiM 
€QSi€r  distinguished  the  posterity  of  John  of  Gaunt 
from  those  of  his  brother,  who  succeeded  to  the  duchy 
of  York,  in  their  long  and  bloody  contest  for  the 
crown  of  England.  Lancashire  sends  t%TO  members  to 
]»arliament  for  the  county  \  and  1 2  for  the  six  boroughs 
of  Lancasteri  Preston,  Newton,  Wigan,  Clithero,  and 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capiUl  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
eadiire  in  England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  sooth 
aide  of  the  river  Lun,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome 
atone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Longovtcum  of  the  Romans.  King 
John  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  all  the  liberties  he  had 
granted  to  those  of  Bristol  ^  and  Edward  III.  granted 
that  pleas  and  sessions,  should  be  held  there,  and  no- 
where else  in  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a^  mayor, 
recorder,  7  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  1 2  capital  burgesses, 
1 2  common  burgesses,  a  town  clerk,  and  2  Serjeants  at 
mace.  The  assies  are  held  in  the  castle,  where  is  also 
the  county  gaol.  It  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade 
with  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  also  with  Portugal,  Hamburgh,  &c.  There  is  a 
market  on  Wednesday  by  grant,  and  another  on  Satur- 
day by  prescription,  besides  one  every  other  Wed- 
nesday throughout  the  year  for  cattle  ;  and  three  fairs, 
in  May,  July,  and  October.  The  cststle  is  not  large, 
hat  neat  and  strong.  Not  very  long  ago,  in  digging 
a  cellar,  there  were  found  several  Roman  utensils  and 
TcsicU  for  sacrifices,  as  also  the  coins  of  Roman  emper^ 
ora }  so  that  it  is  supposed  there  was  here  a  Roman 
fortress.  On  the  top  of  the  castle  is  a  square  tower, 
ealled  John  ^GaunCt  thair^  whence  there  is  acharoft- 
ing  prospect. of  the  adjacent  country,  and  especially 
towards  the  sea,  where  is  an  extensive  view  even  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  There  is  but  one  ekarch,  a  Cue  Gothic 
boilding.  It  is  placed  on  the  same  elevation,  ^nd  from 
eeme  points  of  view  f6rais  one  group  with  the  castle, 
vbioh  gives  the  mind  a  most  magnificent  idea  of  this 
importaat  place.  The  late  considerable  additional 
new  streets  and  a  new  chapel,  with  other  improve- 
flients,  give  an  air  of  elegance  and  prosperity  to  the 
town,  and  the  new  bridge  of  5  equal  elliptic  arches,  in 
.all  549  feet  in  length,  addft  not  a  little  to  the  embel- 
lishment find  oonveniency  of  the  place.  Adjoining 
Jto  the  ea»tle,  the  new  gaol  is  erected  on  an  io)pr4H 
^d  plan.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  below  it,  hangs  a 
piece  of  a  :JRoman  wall,  called  JTefy-WiaU.  By  means 
nf  inland  navigation,  Lancaster  has  communicatioa 
arith  the  rivers  Mersey,  Dee,  Bibble,  Ouse,  Trent, 
fiarwcot,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  al- 
though such  extensive  communication  was  once  con- 
sidered impracticable.  Population  9247.  For  its 
pecoliar.  government,  see  DucuY-Couri. 

LANCE,  Lang£a,  a  s^ear  *,  an  offensive  weapon 
worn  by  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a  half  pike. 
The  lanee  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  sheft  or  handle, 
tJie  wings,  and  the  dart.  Pliny  aUrihutes  the  inven- 
tion of  lances  to  the  ^tolians.    But  Varro  and  Aulas 


Gellius  say,  the  word  lance  is  Spanish  }  whence  others     X^aaea 
conclude  the  nse  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the         B 
people  of  Italy  from  the  Spaniards.     Diodorus  Sicu*    ^^— ^' 
los  derives  it  from  the  Gaolinh,  and  Festns  from  the 
Greek  AnTsa,  which  signifies  the  same. 

Lakce,  or  Sand^teL  See  Ammodttzs,  Icbthtouk 
GY  Index. 
LANCEOLATED  leaf.  See  Botakt  Index. 
LANCET,  a  chirorgical  instrument,  sharp-pointed 
and  two-edged,  chiefly  used  for  opening  veins  in  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding  \  also  for  laying 
open  abscesses,  tumours,  &c. 

L  ANCH,  a  peculiar  sort  of  long  boat,  nsed  by  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  shipping,  and  in  general 
by  those  of  other  European  nations  when  employed  ia 
▼oyaging  in  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

A  lanch  is  proportionably  longer,^  lower,  and  mora 
flat  bottomed  than  the  long  boat;  it  is  by  conse- 
quence less  fit  for  sailing,  but  better  calculated  for  row- 
ing and  approaching  a  flat  shore.  Its  principal  superi- 
ority to  the  long  boat,  however,  consists  in  being  by  its 
construction  much  fitter  to  nnder-rnn  the  cable ;  which 
is  a  very  necessary  employment  in  the  harbours  of  the 
Levant  sea,  where  the  cables  of  different  ships  are  fast- 
ened across  each  other,  and  frequently  render  this  exer- 
cise extremely  necessary* 

LAKCHy-is  also  the  movement  by  which  the  ship  or 
boat  descends  from  the  shore,  either  when  she  is  at  first 
built,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanching,  and  pre- 
vent any  intermption  therein,  the  ship  is  supported  by 
two  strong  platforms,  laid  with  a  gradual  inolination 
to  the  water,  on  thn  opposite  side  of  her  keel,  to 
which  they  are  parallel.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  de- 
clivity are  placed  two  corresponding  ranks  of  planks, 
which  compose  the  base  of  a  frame,  called  the  cradle^ 
whose  upper  part  envelopes  the  ship*s  bottom,  whereto 
it  is  securely  attached.  Tjius  the  lower  surface  of  the 
cradle,  conforming  exactly  to  that  of  the  frame  below, 
lies  flat  upon  it  lengthwise,  under  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  ship^s  bottom;  and  us  the  former  is  intended  to 
slide  downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  tlie  ship 
along  with  it,  the  planes  or  faces  of  both  are  well  danb- 
.ed  with  aoap  and  tallow. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  lanch  being  made, 
all  the  blocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  ship  was  for- 
merly supported  are  driven  out  from  under  her  keel, 
till  her  wbple  weight  gradually  subsides  upon  the  plat- 
forms above  described,  which  are  accordingly  called 
the  UHxys.  The  shores  and  stanchions,  by  which  she  is 
reUined  upon  the  stocks  till  the  period  approaches  fi»r 
lanching,  are  at  length  cot  away,  and  the  screws  ap- 
plied to  move  her  if  necessary.  The  motion  usually 
begins  on  the  instant  when  the  shores  are  cut,  and  the 
ehip  slides  downward  along  the  wavs,  which  are  gene- 
rally prolonged  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  a 
sufficient  depth  to  float  her  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at  the 
fartliest  end  thereof. 

When  a  ship  is  to  be  lanched,  the  ensiffo,  jack,  and 
pendant,  are  always  Jboistedt  the  last  being  displayed 
irom  a  itaff  erected  in  the  middle  .of  the  ship. 

Ships  of  the  first  rate  are  commonly  constructed  in 
ixj  docks,  and  afterwards  floated  out,  by  throwing 
open  the  flood  gates,  and  snffeiiog  the  tide  to  enter  aa 
soon  as  they  are  finished. 

38a  LANCEBOTA, 
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LaneerdU      LANCEROTA,   one  of  the  Canary  islands,  8ob« 
t  .     jfct  to  Spain,  and  situated  in  W.  Long.  13.  26.  N. 
Lat.  29.  8.     It  is  about  32  milea  in  length  and  22 
in   breadth.      The  ancient  inhabitants  were  negroes, 
very  strong,  active,  and  swift  of  foot.   There  is  a  ridge 
af  bills  runs  quite  through  it,  on  which  are  fed  a  good 
number  of  sheep  and  goats.     They  have  but  few  black 
cattle,  still  fewer  camels,  a<id  a  very  few  small  horses. 
The  valleys  ar£   dry  and  sandy,    yet  they,  produce  a 
small  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.     This  island  was 
first  discovered  in  1417*     In  1596  it  was  taken  by  the 
English   under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land 'y  after  which  it  was  better  fortified  than  before. 
There  is  in   this  island  a  city  called  alsu  Lancerota^ 
which,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Cumberland  was  there, 
consisted  only  of  about  too  houses,  all  poor  buildings, 
generally  of  one'  story,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  straw 
laid  upon  a  few  rafters,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  dirt 
liardened  by  the  sun.     There  was  also  a  church  which 
4iad  no  windows  in  it,  and  was  supplied  with  light  only 
•by  the  door. 

LANCIANO,  a  considerable  to%vn  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  with 
an  archbishop^tt  see ;  famous  for  its  fairs,  which  are 
held  in.Jaiy  and  August.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
Feltrino  near  that  of  Sangoc.  £.  Long.  14.  20.  N. 
Lat.  42.  12. 

LANCISI,  JoHK  Marca,  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
sician,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1^564.  From  his  earliest 
years  be  had  a  turu  to  natural  history  \  and  studied 
botany,  chemistry,  anatoniy,  and  medicine,  with  great 
vigour..  In  1688  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him 
Ins  physician  and  private  chamberlain,  notwithstanding 
his  youth  *,  and  Cardinal  Altieri  Camerlinga  made  him 
his  vicar  for  the  installation  of  doctors  in  physic,  which 
Pope  Clement  XL  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as 
well  as  continued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred 
00  him  by  his  predecessor.,  He  died  in  17 10,  after 
giving  bis  fine  library  of  more  than  20,C00  volumes  to 
the  hospital  of  tlie  Holy  Ohost  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  Doble  benefaction  was  opened  in  17 16,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope  and  most  of  the  cardinals.  He 
wrote  many  works  which  are  esteemed,  the  principal  of 
which  were  collected  together,  and  printed  at  Geneva 
in  1 718,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

LAND,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  terra  firma^  as 
.distinguished  from  9ea, 

Land,  in  a  limited  sense  denotes  arable  ground. 
See  Agriculture:. 

Land,  in  the  sea  language,  makes  part  of  several 
compound  terms;. thus,  land-laid^  or,  to  lay  the  land^ 
is  just  to  lose. sight  of  it.  Land-locked^  is  when  land 
lies  all  round  the  ship,  so  that  no  point  of  the  com- 
pass is  open  to  the  sea.  If  she  is  at  anchor  in  such  a 
place,  she  is  aaid  to  ride  land-locked^  and  is  therefore 
concluded  to  ride  safe  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
and  tides.  Land^mark^  any  mountain,  rock,  steeple, 
tree,  &c.  that  may  serve  to  make  the  land  known  at 
Ma.  Land  is  shut  in^  a  term  used  to  signify  that  an- 
other point  of  land  hinders  the  sight  of  that  from 
which  the  ship  came.  Land-to^  or  the  ship  lies  land- 
to  ;  that  is,  she  is  so  far  from  shore,  that  it  can  only 
just  be  discerned.  Land-turn  is  a  wind  that  in  almost 
all  hot  coantriet  blows  at  certain  times  from  the  ihoro 
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in  the  night.  To  set  the  land;  that  is,  to  see  bj  tba 
compass  how  it  bears. 

Lasd  TaXf  one  of  the  annaal  taxes  raised  upon  the 
subject.     See  Tax. 

The  land  tax,  in  its  modern  shape  has  superseded 
all  the  former  methodi  of  rating  either  property  or 
persons  an  respect  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths 
or  fifteenths,  subsidies  on  land,  hydages, 'scut ages,  or 
talltages :  a  short  explication  of  which  will,  bowcTer, 
greatly  assist  us  in  understanding  our  ancient  laws  and 
history. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  iasning^ 
out  of  personal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  hj 
parliament.  They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
subject  \  when  such  moveables,  or  personal  estates, 
were  a  very  different  and  a  much  less  considerable 
thing  than  what  they  usually  are  at  this  day.  Tenths 
are  said  to  have  been  first  granted  under  Henry  IL 
who  took  advantage  of  the  fashionable  zeal  for  croi- 
sades  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  ex  pence  of  a  pious  expedition  to  Palestine, 
which  he  really  or  seemingly  had  projected  against  Sa- 
ladine  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  whence  it  was  origi* 
nally  denominated  the  Sakdine  tenth.  But  afterwards 
fifteenths  were  more  usually  granted  than  tenths. 
Originally  the  amount  of  these  taxes  was  uncertain^ 
being  levied  by  assessments  new  made  at  every  fresh 
grant  of  the  commons,  a  commission  for  which  is  pre- 
served by  Matthew  Paris  :  but  it  was  at  length  redu- 
ced to  a  certainty  in  the  eighth  year  of  (dward  IIL 
when,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission,  new  taxa- 
tions were  made  of  every,  township,  borough,  and  city 
in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in<  the  exchequer  ^  which 
rate  was,  at  that  time,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of 
every  township,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  29,oooh 
and  therefore  it  still  kept  up  the  name  of  a  fifteenth^ 
when,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  money  and  the 
increase  of  personal  property,  things  came  to  be  in  a 
very  different  situation.  So  that  when,  of  kter  years, 
the  commons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  every  parish 
in  England  immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it\ 
that  is,  the  same  identical  sum  that  was  assessed  by 
the  same  aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III.  ^  and  then 
raised  it  by  a  rate  aooong  themselves,  and  returned  H 
into  the  royal  exchequer. 

The  other  ancient  levies  were  in  the  natnre  of  a  mo^ 
dern  land  tax :  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of 
that  charge  as  high  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  milt* 
tary  tenures  \  when  every  tenant  of  a  knight*s  fee  was 
bound,. if  called  upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  bis  army 
for  40  days  in  every  year.  But  tliis  personal  attend- 
ance growing  troublesome  in  many  respects,  the  te- 
nants found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  first 
sending  others  in  their  stead,  and  in  process  of  time  by 
making  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  crown  in  lieu  of 
it.  This  pecuniary  satisfaction  at  last  came  to  be  levied 
by  assessments,  at  so  much  for  every  knight^sfee,  under 
-the  name  of  scutages;  which  appear  to  have  been 
levied  for  the  first  time  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  IL 
on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Toulouse,  and  were 
ihen  (Sir  Wm.  Blackstooe  apprehends)  mere  arbitrary 
compositions,  as  the  king  and  the  subject  conld  agree. 
Bat  this  precedent  being  afterwards  abased  into  a  means 
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'is^nA,  of  oppression  (by  levyiog  scuUges  on  the  landholders 
^  ".^by  the  king^s  authority  ontyi  whenever  our  kings  went 
to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary  troops  and  pay  their 
contingent  expences),  it  became  thereupon  a  matter  of 
national  complaint;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to 
promise,  in  his  magna  charta,\hsLi  no  scutage  should  be 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  common  council  of 
the  realm. 

Of  the  same  nature  with  scotages  upon  knights  fees 
Were  the  assessments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands, 
'and  of  talliage  upon  cities  and  boroughs.  But  they  all 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  upon  the  introduction  of 
subsidies,  about  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  and 
King  Henry  IV,  These  were  a  tax,  not  immediately 
imposed  upon  property,  but  upon  persons  in  respect  of 
their  reputed  estates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  2s.  6d.  for  gnods  ;  and  for 
'  those  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion.  But  this  assess- 
ment was  also  made  according  to  an  ancient  valuation, 
wherein  the  computation  was  so  very  moderate,  and  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  was  supposed  to  be  so  exceeding 
low,  that  one  subsidy  of  this  sort  did  not,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  amount  U  more  than  70,000!. 
whereas  a  moderate  land  tax  at  the  same  rate  produces 
two  millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  never  to  grant 
more  than  one  subsidy  and  two  fifteenths  at  a  time  : 
but  this  rule  was  broke  through  for  the  first  time  on  a 
'very  pressing  occasion,  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588  ; 
'when  the  parliament  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  two  subsi- 
*die8  and  four  fifteenths.  Afterwards,  as  money  sunk 
in  value,  more  subsidies  were  given ;  and  we  have  an 
instance,  in  the  first  parliament  of  1640,  of  the  king^s 
'desiring  12  subsidies  of  the  commons,  to  be  levied  in 
three  years  }  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  startling  pro- 
posal *y  tlrough  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  that  the  speak- 
er, Serjeant  Glanville,  made  it  manifest  to  the  Jiouse, 
'bow  very  inconsiderable  a  sum  12  subsidies  amounted 
to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed  what  he  was  to 
pay  for  them  :  and  when  he  named  the  sum,  he  being 
known  to  be  possessed  of  a  great  estate,  it  seemed  not 
worth  any  farther  deliberation.  And,  indeed,  upon 
ealculation,  we  shall  find,  that  the  total  amount  of 
these  1 2  subsidies,  to  be  raised  in  three  years,  is  lesa 
than  what  is  now  raised  in  one  year  by  a  land  tax  of 
28.  in  the  pound. 

The  grant  of  scutage?,  talliages,  or  subsidies  by  the 
coBimons,  did  not  extend  to  spiritual  preferments ; 
those  being  usoaliy  taxed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
clergy  themselves  in  convocation  ;  which  grants  of  the 
clergy  were  confirmed  in  parliament ;  otherwise  they 
were  illegal,  and  not  binding  ;  as  tbe  same  noble  writer 
observes  of  the  snbsidies    granted    by    the    convoca- 


of  knights  of  tbe  -shire  \  add  thenceforward  also  the 
practice  of  giving  ecclesiastical  subsidies  hath  fallen  into 
total  disuse. 

The  lay  subsidy  was  usually  raised  by  commisstioaers 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  state  : 
and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter  having 
nor  other  sufficient  revenue  to  support  themselves  and 
their  measui-es,  introduced  the  practice  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  assessments  of  a  specific  sum  upon 
■the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom  -,  to  be  levied  by 
a  pound  rate  on  lands  and  pernonal  estates  }  which 
were  occasionally  toutinued  during  tbe  whole  usurpa^ 
tion,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  i20,oool.  a  month, 
sometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the  Kestoration,  the 
ancient  method  of  granting  subsidies,  instead  of  such 
monthly  asseisments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only^  re*- 
newed  j  viz.  in  1663,  when  four  subsidies  were  granted 
b?  the  temporality  and  four  by  tbe  clergy ;  and  in 
1670,  when  8oo,OOol.  was  raised  by  way  of  subsidy, 
which  was  the  last  time  of  raising  supplies  in  that 
manner.  For  the  monthly  assessments  being  now 
established  by  custom,  being  raised  by  commissioners 
named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a  more  certain 
revenue ;  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
subsidies,  but  occasional  assessments  were  granted  as  the 
national  emergencies  required.  These  periodical  a8« 
sessments,  the  subsidies  which  preceded  them,  and  tbe 
more  adcient  scutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  land  tax  j  and  the  assessments 
were  sometimes  expressly  called  so.  Yet  a  popular 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  land  tax  was  first  in* 
troduced  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.*,  because 
in  the  year  1692  a  new  assessment  or  valuation  of 
estates  was  made  throughout  tbe  kingdom  -y  which, 
though  by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  bad  this  tfiect, 
that  a  supply  of  500,0001.  was  equal  to  is.  in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  estates  given  in.  And,  accord* 
ing  to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  tbe  year  1693  to 
the  present,  a  period  of  near  a  century,  the  land  tax 
has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  subject } 
about  half  the  time  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  sometimes  at 
39.  sometimes  at  28.  twice  at  is.  but  without  any  total 
intermission.  Tbe  medium  has  been  3s.  3d.  in  tbe 
pound  'y  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient  subsidies,  and 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money.  Tbe  method  of  raising  it  is  by  charging  a 
particular  snm  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  va- 
luation given  in,  A.  D.  1692;  and  this  sum  is  assessed 
and  raised  upon  individuals  (their  personal  estate,  as 
well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto)  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in   the  act,  being  the  principal  landholders  in 
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tion,   which  continued  sitting  after  the  dissolution  of    the  county  and  their  officers. 


the  first  parliament  in  1640.  A  subsidy  granted  by 
the  clergy  was  after  tbe  rate  of  49.  in  the  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  king^s 
books  'f  and  amounted,  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  to 
about  20,oool.  While  this  custom  continued,  con- 
vocations were  wont  to  sit  as  freqaently  as  parlia- 
ments ;  but  the  last  subsidies,  thus  given  by  the  cler- 
gy, were  those  confirmed  by  statute  15  Car.  II.  c.  ic. 
since  which  another  method  of  taxation  has  generally 
prevailed,  which  takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai- 
ty :  in  recompense  for  which  the  beneficed  clergy  have 


An  act  passes  annually  for  the  raising  in  general, 
^>037,627].  98.  lo^d.  by  the  mbove  said  tax  at  4s. 
in  the  pound  >  whereof  there  shall  be  raised  in  the  se- 
veral counties  in  England,  according  to  the  propor- 
-tions  expressed  in  the  act,  1,989,6731.  7s.  xojpd. ; 
and  in  Scotland,  47,9541.  is.  2d.  by  an  eight  months 
cess  of  5994L  js.  i^6»per  mensem^  to  be  raised  out  of 
the  land  rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  specified 
in  the  act,  by  two  months  amount  each  time. 

Land  Waiter^  an  officer  of  the  costomhouse,  whose 
duty  is,    upon  landing  any  merchandise,  to  examine, 


Irofli  thftt  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  electioit  '  taste^  weigh,  measure  them,  &q.  and  te  take  an  account 
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tli^rebf.  'In  sonejpom  they  also  ex«cQt«  the  office  of 
a  coast  wiiiter.  They  are  likewite  ocoatloaally  styled 
searcAerSj  and  are  to  attend  and  joio  with  the  potest 
searcher  in  'the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  'ship- 
■^tng  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  and  in 
eases  where  dhtwbacks  on  hoanties  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  as  the  patent  searchers,  are  to  certify  the  ship- 
ping thereof  on  the  debentiires. 

£ANDAFF,  a  town  or  village  of  Glamorganshin 
in  Sooth  Wales,  with  a  bishop's  see,  and  on  that  ac- 
eount  has  the  title  of  a  eitf.     It  is  seated  npon  aa 
ascent  on  the  river  Taff,  or  Tave,  near  Cardiff}  but 
the  cathedral  stands  on  a  low  ground,  and  is  a  large 
atately  bnilding.     The    original    stroctore  was    built 
About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.    The  build* 
ing  now  nsed  as  the  cathedral  includes  part   of  the 
body  of  the  ancient  one )  but  is  in  other  respects  as 
modem  as  the  present  century,    about  the  middle  of 
which  the  old  church  underwent  snch  reparation   aa 
was  almost  eqoivalent  to  rebuilding.    The  ruins  an 
at  the  west  end  of  the  modem  church,  and  consist  of 
the  briginal  western  door-way,  and  part  of  the  north 
and  south  sides.     The  arch  over  the  door  is  circular, 
and  has   a  well  carved  episcopal  statue  immediately 
over  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  onder  which  thta 
door  stands  is  a  whole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  a  cross  on  the,  apex  of  the  bnilding.     In   this 
front  are  two  rows  of  neat  pointed  arches  for  win* 
dows ;  and  oti  the  north  and  south  sides  above  men* 
tinned  are  two  circular  door-cases  half  sunk   in  the 
earth.    These  ruins  exhibit  an  aspect  very   different 
from  the  present  cathedral,  the  new  part  of  which  the 
architect  formed  principally   on    the  Roman   model, 
without   considering    how   incongruous   this    style  of 
architecture  is  with  the  plan  pursued  in  the  ancient 
part.— LandafT  is  a  place  of  hut  §mall  extent,   and 
ias  no  market.    It  is  a  port  town,  however,  and  car- 
Ties  on  a  good  trade,  as  it  has  a  very  tolerable  barboor 
that  opens  into  the  river  Severn  about  four  miles  di* 
atant.    The  ruins  of  the    bishop's  palace  show  it  to 
hate  been  castellated.     It  was  built  In  1 1  izo,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Henry  IV.     Population  504  in  x8ii. 
W.  Long.  5.  13.  N.  Lat.  51.  33* 

LANDAU,  an  ancient,  handsome,  and  very  strong 
town  in  Lower  Alsace.  It  was  formerly  imperial,  and 
belonged  to  Germany,  till  the  treaty  of  Munster,  when 
it  was  given  op  to  France  j  bnt  «be  lost  it  again  in 
1815.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Zurich,  in  a  pleasant 
fertile  couhtry.  It  was  severely  bombarded  by  the 
«llies  in  17931  but  they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 
'£•  Long.  8.  13.  N.  Lat.  49. 12. 

LANDEN,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  Netherhinds, 
in  Brabant,  faraoos  for  a  battle  gained  over  the  French 
by  the  allies,  in  July  1693,  when  ao,ooo  men  were 
■killed.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Beck,  in  £•  Long. 
5.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

Lavdeit,  J€fkfi,  F.  R.  S.  an  eminent  raatfaematt- 
-eian,  was  bora  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  January  1719*  He  became  very 
tfarly  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  for  we  find  him 
a  very  respectable  contributor  to  tbe  Ladies  Diary  in 
1744 ;  and  he  was  soon  among  tbe  foremost  of  those 
wiio  then  contributed  to  the  support  of  that  small  hot 
Vakiable  pablitation,  in  which  almoit  every  English  ma* 
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thematician,  libo  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  emlaaMa 
for  the  last  half  century,  has  contended  for  Ikme  at  one 
time  of  bis  life  or  other.  Mr  Landen  continoed  bio 
contributions  to  it  at  times,  and  under  one  aigaalttia  or 
other,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

It  has  been  frequent^  observed,  that  the  hiat^rica  tff 
literary  men  consist  chiefly  of  a  history  of  their  writli^;8, 
and  the  observation  was*  never  more  fuUy  verified  than 
it  will  be  in  this  article  concerning  Bir  Landen, 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philosophical  TraaaactiosH^ 
for  the  year  1754,  Mr  Landen  gave  **  An  investigation 
of  some  theorems  which  suggest  several  very  remark- 
able  propertiei  of  the  circle,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
of  considerable  nse  in  resolving  fractions,  the  denomi- 
nators of  which  are  certain  multioomicils,  into  man 
simple  ones,  and  by  that  means  facilitate  the  comp»- 
tation  of  fluents.*'    This  ingenious  paper  was  handed 
to  the  Society  by  that  eminent  mathematician  the  lata 
Thomas  Simpson  of  Woolwich  }  a  circumstance  which 
will  convey  to  those  who  are  not  themselves  judges  af 
it  some  idea  of  its  merit.    In  the  year  1755,  he  pub* 
lished  a  volume  of  about  160  pages,  entitled  **  Mathe^ 
oiatical  Lucubrations.**    The  title  to  this  publication 
was  made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  informing  tbe  world* 
that  the  study  of  the  mathematics  waa  at  that  time 
rather  the  pursuit  of  his  leisure  boors  than  bis  pritto»-> 
pal  employment^  and  indeed  it  continoed  to  be  so  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  for  about  the  year  176a  be  waa 
appointed  agent  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  Fita- 
william,  and  resigned  that  employment  only  two  ycaia 
before  bis  death.    Had  it  been  otherwise,   it  seema 
highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  rcsearchci 
in  the  mathematics,  to  which  be  was  meet  enthusiasti* 
cally  devoted,  much  farther  than  any  other  persoa  has 
done.    His  lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of  tracts  1^ 
lative  to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  anman- 
tion  of  series,  the  finding  of  floeats,  and  many  other 
points  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics.     Abont 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 757,  or  the  beginning  of 
2758,  he  published  proposals  for  printing  hyaobwri^ 
tion  *^  Tbe  Besidual  Analysis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Al- 
gebraic art  :**  and  in  1758  be  published  a  small  traat 
in  quarto,   entitled   **  A  Discourse  on  the  Besidaal 
Analysis,**  in  which  he  resolved  a  variety  of  problems, 
to  which  the  method  of  fluxions   had    been    nsnallj 
applied,  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  entirely  new  |  com- 
pared these  solutions  with  solutions  of  the  same  pro* 
blems,    investigated  by  the  fluxionary    method ;    and 
showed,  that  the  solutions  by  hia  new  awthod  were,  in 
general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  flaxioaaij 
ones. 

In  tbe  51st  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Traasactioas 
for  the  year  1760,  be  gave  **  A  new  method  of  com- 

?uting  the  sums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  series.** 
'his  paper  was  also  presented  to  the  sooiety  by  hia  ia* 
genious  friend,  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Simpson*  In 
1774,  he  published  the  first  book  of  **  The  Residoal 
Analysis,**  in  a  4to  volume  of  ai8  pages,  with  several 
coppfrplates.  in  this  treatise,  besides  explaining 
the  principles  which  his  new  analysis  was  foaadod 
on,  he  applied  it  to  drawiag  tangents  and  finding  tha 
properties  of  curve  lines ;  to  describing  iheir  involnteo 
and  evolutes,  finding  the  radius  of  ciirvatore,  tboir 
greatest  and  least  oidinatos,  and  points  of  caatrai;^ 
ilojcnre  ^  to  the  dotorminalion.of  their  oasfv^A  d|o 
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Amwiiif  of  aMTmplotM :  and  lie  jmipowd  in  a  aeeood 
book  to  extend  the  epplacation  of  this  new  anei^sis  to 
a  gfoat  TarietjT  of  nMchanical  and  physical  •objects. 
The  papers  which  were  to  hate  formed  this  book  lay 
long  by  him;  but  he  hever  found  leisore  to  pat  then 
io  order  for  the  press. 

On  the  i6th  of  Janaary  1766,  Mr  Landen  was  elected 
ft  frUow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  adnutted  on  the  24tli 
of  April  following*  In  the  jSth  volume  of  the  PhUo- 
aophical  Transactions,  for  the  year  2768,  he  ^re  % 
*  Specimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing  cnrvilioeal 
areas ;  ,by  means  of  which  many  areas  are  compared,  that 
did  not  appear  to  he  comparable  by  any  other  method  y^ 
a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance  in  that  part  of 
natoral  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  doetrine  of 
fliottoa.  In  the  60th  tolume  of  the  same  work  for 
the  year  1770,  he  gave  **  Some  new  theorems  for 
oompotiag  the  whole  areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the 
ordiaates  are  expressed  by  fractions  of  a  certain  form,*' 
io  a  more  consise  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been 
done  by  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  had  con* 
sidOTcd  the  subject  before  him.  In  the  6ist  volume 
for  17719  he  has  investigated  several  new  and  nsefut 
theorems  for  computing  certain  fluents^  which  are  as- 
iigishlr  by  arcs  of  the  conic  sections.  This  subject 
kad  been  considered  before  both  by  Mr  Maclaario 
and  M.  d^Alembert;  but  some  of  the  theorems 
which  were  given  by  these  celebrated  mathematicians, 
iMg  in  fart  expressed  by  the  diflfierence  between  an 
arc  of  M  hyperbola  and  its  tangent,  and  that  4if* 
ferenee  being  not  directly  attainable  when  the  arc 
and  its  tangent  botb  become  infinite,  as  they  will  do 
when  the  whole  flaent  is  wanted,  although  such  fluent 
be  finite ;  these  theorems  therefore  fail  in  those  cases, 
and  the  oomputation  becomes  impracticable  withoot 
farther  help.  This  defect  Mr  Landen  has  removed 
by  assigning  the  limit  of  the  difference  between  the  hy^ 
perbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  con« 
tact  is  supposed  to  be  removed  to  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  vertex 'of  the  curve.  And  he  coneludes  the 
paper  'with  a  cnriens  and  remaikable  firoperty  relating 
to  penduloos  bodies,  which  is  deducible  from  those 
theorems.  In  the  same  year  hepublisfaed,  ^*  Animad* 
vnrsions  on  Dr  Stewart^s  ebmputatton  of  the  sun*s  dts« 
lanee  from  the  earth.'* 

In  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philoaephical  Transac- 
tions, for  17759  he  gave  the  investigation  of  a  general 
theorem,  which  he  had  promised  in  177I9  for  finding 
the  length  of  any  arc  of  a  coiiic  hyperbola  by  means  of 
two  elliptic  arcs }  and  observes,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  investigated,  both  the  elastic  curve  and  the  curve 
of  equable  reoess  from  a  given  point,  may  be  coU' 
stmcted  in  those- oases  where  Mr  Maclaurin's  elegant 
method  fails.  In  the  67th  volume,  for  T777,  he  gave 
^  A  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving 
about  an  axis  in  free  space,  when  that  motion  is  di« 
atnrbed  by  some  extraneous  foroe,  either  pereuesive  or 
aeoelerative."  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  that  the 
■itbjeet  had  been  handled  by  any  person  bcfoie  him  } 
and  he  considered  only  the  motion  of  a  sphere's  'Sphe- 
roid and  cylinder.  The  publication  of  this  paper, 
however,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  told,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  rotatory  motion  had  been  considered  by  M. 
d'Alembert}  and  porebasing  that  author's  OpuicuU^ 
Haikematijucs,  he  then  karned  that  M*  d'Ahanbort 


was  not  the  only  one  who  had  considered  the  matter  Ltaden. 
before  him  i  for  M.  d'Alembert  there  speaks  of  soom 
mathematician,  tbongh  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
who;  after  rtt^f  what  had  been  written  oa  the  sub- 
ject, doubted  whether  there  be  any  solid  wEaievef^ 
besides  the  sphere,  in  which  any  line,  passing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a  permanent  axis  of  rota- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this,  Mr  Landen  took  op 
the  subject  again ;  and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a 
solntion  to  the  general  problem,  viz.  **  To  determine 
the  motions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving 
without  restraint  about  any  axis  passing  through  ita 
centre  of  gravity,"  he  fully  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  started  by  the  person  alluded 
to  by  M.  d'Alembert^  and  pointed  out  several  bodice, 
which,  under  certain  dimensions,  have  that  remarkable 
^operty.  This  paper  is  given,  among  many  others 
equally  curious,  in  a  volume  of  Memoira  which  he  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1780.  But  what  renders  that  vo- 
Inme  yet  more  valuable,  is  a  very  extensive  afipendia, 
contaming  '*  Theorems  for  the  calculation  of  lioents." 
The  tables  which  contain  these  theorems  are  mora 
complete  and  extensive  than  any  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  author,  and  are  chiefly  of  his  own  investi- 
gating j  being  snch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
coarse  of  a  long  and  curious  application  to  mathemati« 
cal  studies  in  almost  every  branch  of  those  sciences.  la 
xySf ,  178a,  and  1785,  he  published  three  little  tracta 
on  the  snmmation  of  converging  series,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  showed  the  extent  of  some  theorems  which 
had  been  given  for  that  purpose  by  M.  de  Moivre, 
Mr  Sterling,  and  bis  old  friend  Thomas  'Simpson,  in 
answer  to  some  things  which  lie  tbongbt  had  been 
written  to  the  disparagement  of  those  excallent  ma- 
Ibematicians.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that  Mr 
Landen  did  not  show  less  mathematical  skill  in  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  these  theorems,  than  he  has  done 
in  bis  writings  on  original  subjects ;  and  that  the  au- 
thors of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
own  theorems  as  the  rest  of  the  world  were  before  Mr 
Landeu^s  ingenuity  made  it  obvious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr 'Landen 
had  made  snch  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  aa  enabled  bim^  he  thought,  to  give  a  solntioo 
of  the  general  problem  specified  above;  but  finding  the 
result  of  it  to -differ  very  materially  from  the  result  of 
the  solution  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  M.  d'A- 
lembert, and  not  being  able  to  see  clearly  where  that 
gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  hia 
own  solution  public.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  hav« 
ing  procured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1757,  which  contain  M.  Euler's  solution  of  the  pro* 
blem,  he  found  that  this  gentleman's  solution  gave  the 
same  result  as  had  been  deduced  by  M.  d'Alembert ; 
but  the  perspicuity  of  M.  Enter's  manner  df  writing 
enabled  him  to  discover  where  he  had  erred,  which 
the  obscurity  of  the  other  did  not  do.  The  agreement, 
however,  of  two  writers  of  such  established  reputation 
as  M.  Enter  and  M.  d'Alembert  made  him  long  du- 
bious of  the  truth  of  hia  own  solution,  and  induced 
him  to  revise  the  process  again  and  again  with  the  ut- 
most circumspection;  and  being  eveiy  time  more  con- 
vinced that  his  own  aolution  was  right  and  theira 
wrong,  he  at  length  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  75th  • 
vdomcof  the  Pulos^ical  Transactiootfor  1785. 
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•  The  exfrefcie  difEculty  of  the  subject,  joined  to  the 
concise  matiDer  in  which  Mr  Landen  had  been  obliged 
to  give  his  solation  in  order  to  confine  it  within  pro- 
per limits  for  the  TransactionSi  rendered  it  too  difficuU, 
or  at  least  too  laborious,  a  piece  of  business  for  most 
mathematicians  to  read  it  ^  and  this  circumstance,  join- 
ed to  the  established  reputation  of  Euler,  induced  many 
to  think  that  his  solution  was  right  and  Mr  Landen's 
wrong ;  and  there  did  not  want  attemptb  to  prove  it. 
But  notwithstanding  these  attempts  were  manifestly 
wrong,  and  that  every  one  who  perused  them  saw  it, 
they  convinced  Mr  Landen  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  giving  bis  solution  at  greater  length,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  understood.  About  this  time  * 
also  he  met  bv  chance  with  the  late  P.  Frisi^s  Conner 
graphics  Fhystcm  et  Mathematics  ;  in  the  second  part 
Qf  which  there  is  a  solution  of  this  problem,  agreeing 
in  the- result  with  those  of  M.  Euler  and  D^Alembert, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  P.  Frisi  employs  the  same 
principle  that  they  did.  Here  Mr  Landen  learned 
that  M.  Euler  had  revised  the  solution  which  he  had 
given  formerly  in  th^  Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it 
another  form  and  a  greater  length  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished at  Gryphiswell  in  1765,  entitled,  Theorta  Motus 
corporum  soiidorum  seu  rigidorum.  Having  therefore 
procured  this  book,  Mr  Landen  found  the  same  prin- 
ciples employed  in^  it,  and  of  coarse  the  same  conclusion 
resulting  from  them  that  he  had  found  in  M.  Euler^s 
former  solution  of  the  problems :  but  as  the  reasoning 
was  given  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to  see 
more  distinctly  how  M.  Euler  bad  been  led  into  the 
mistake,  and  to  set  that  mistake  in  a  stronger  point  of 
view.  As  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
explaining  his  ideaa  on  the  subject  more  fully,  so  he 
now  found  it  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  about 
it.  He  had  for  several  years  been  severely  afflicted 
with  the  stoi^e  in  the  bladder,  and  toward  the  latter 
part  oi  his  life  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  confined  to 
his  bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  :  yet  even 
this  dreadful  disorder  did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  ma- 
thematical studies  J  for  the  second  volume  of  his  Me- 
moirs was  written  and  revised  during  the  intervals  of 
bis  disorder.  This  volume,  besides  a  solution  of  the 
general .  problem  concerning  rotatory  motion,  contains 
the  resolution  of  the  problem  concerning  the  motion 
of  a  top)  an  investigation  of  the  motion  of  the  equi- 
noxes, in  which  Mr  Landen  has  first  of  any  one  point- 
ed  ofit  the  cause  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  mistake  m  hit 
solution  of  this  celebrated  problem  \  and  some  other 
papers  of  considerable  importance.  He  just  lived  to 
see  this  work  finished,  and  received  a  copy  of  it  the 
day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  15th  of 
January  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Bretagne,  now  the  department  of  Finisterre,  seated  on 
the  river  Elhom,  20  miles  east  of  Brest.  In  an 
inn  here  is  a  well  which  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  sea, 
but  at  contrary  times.  £•  Long*  4.  13.  N.  Lat. 
4«.  25. 

LANDES,  a  department  in  the  south-west  of 
France.  It  eontains  3700  square  miles,  with  240,000 
inhabitants*  It  is  one  of  the  most  barren  districts  in 
the  kingdom,  tbree*fourths  of  it  consisting  of  heaths* 
The  produce  xonsists  of  corn,  wine,  olivet,  and  wood* 
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There  are  mines  of  iron ;  and  salt  is  made  on  the  coMt.  ij»dci 
Mont  de  Marsan  is  the  chief  town.  | 

LANDGRAVE,  (formed  of  the  German  iand^  LudiliiL 
"  earth,'*  and  graff^  or grave^-  "judge*'  or  **  count")  ; 
a  name  formerl3/.given  to  those  who  executed  jostice 
in  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country.  The  title  does  not  seem  to 
have  been^  used  before  the  nth  century.  These  judges 
were  first  appointed  within  a  certain  district  of^  Ger- 
many :  in  process  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary^ 
and  these  judges  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  several 
districts  or  counties  over  which  they  presided.  Laod- 
grave  is  now  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  those  so* 
vereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  possess  by  inheritmnoe 
certain  estates  called  landgravates^  and  of  which  they 
receive  the  investiture  of  the  emperor.  There  are  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  viz.  those  of  Thurlngia, 
Hessia,  Alsace,  and  Leuchtemberg.  There,  are  also 
Other  landgraves,  who  are  not  princes  but  counts  of  the 
empire.     See  Count. 

LANDGRAVIATE,  or  Landgravatx,  the  of- 
fice, authority,  jurisdiction^  or  territory  of  a  land- 
grave. 

LANDGUARD  fort  seems  to  belong  to  Suffolk, 
but  is  in  the  limits  of  Essex,  and  has  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  coasts  of  both  counties.  It  was  erected*  and  la 
maintained,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Harwich 
over  against  it  j  for  it  commands  the  entry  of  it  from 
the  sea  op  the  Maningtree  water,  and  will  reach  any 
ship  that  goes  in  or  out.  It  is  placed  on  a  point  df 
land  so  surrounded  with  the  sea  «t  high  water,  that  it 
looks  like  a  little  island  at  least  one  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  making  its  foundation  solid  enough  ^r  ao  good  a 
fortification  cost  many  years  labour  and  a  prodigions 
expence.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James  J. 
Here  is  a  small  garrison,  with  a  governor,  and  m  plat* 
form  of  guns, 

LANDISFABN,  or  Likdesfark.  See  Hqlt- 
Xslaitdm 

LANDBECY,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands, 
in  Hainaolt,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Fy* 
renees,  and  is  now  very  well  fortified.  It  was  besieged 
by  Prince  Eugene  in  171a,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  waa 
taken  by  the  allies  in  April  I794t  but  retaken  in  July 
following.  It  is  seated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Sarobre, 
in  E.  Long.  3.  47.  N*  Lat.  50.  7. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  prospect 
of  a  country  extended  as  fat  as  the  eye  will  reach.  See 
Paikting  and  Drawiko. 

LANDSCROON,  a  sea  port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
South  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Schonen,  seated  on 
the  Baltic  sea,  within  the  Sound,  22  miles  north  of  Co- 
penhagen.   £.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

LANSDOWNE,  a  town  of  Somersetshire,  oear 
Bath,  where  there  is  a  fair  in  October  for  cattle  aad- 
cheese. 

LANDSHUT,  a  strong  town  of  Germany  ia 
Lower  Bavaria,  with  a  strong  castle  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Iser.  E.  Long.  12. 15. 
N.  Lat.  48.  29.  There  is  another  small  town  of  thcc 
same  name  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Soh^cidnitz, 
seated  on  the  river  Zeider,  which  falls  into  the  Bauber : 
and  there  is  also  another  in  Moravia,  seated  on  tb^ 
river  Morave,  en  the  confiiies  ef  Hungary  and  Aus^ 
tria. 

tANDSKIP. 
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LANDSKIP.    8«e  Landscape. 

LAN£RKSHIR£,  or  Lakarkshire,  a  connty  of 
8cotUod,  called  alto  Ciydesdaie^  from  tbe  river  Clyde 
by  which  it  is  watered.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  county  of  Dnmbarton  \  on  the^-^ast  by  Stirling, 
Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  shires ;  on  the 
sooth  by  Dumfries  ^  and  on  the  west  by  Ayr  and  Ren- 
frew shires.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  aboot 
40  miles,  from  east  to  west  36.-->The  river  Clyde,  de- 
scending from  the  southern  part  of  this  county,  divides 
it  into  two  almost  equal  parts  ;  and  after  a  course  of 
about  50  miles,  meets  the  tide  a  little  below  Glasgow  \ 
^see  Glasgow).  Proceeding  op  the  river  from  Glas* 
gAw,  the  country  it  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Bothwell 
Castle,  now  in  ruins,  stands  on  an  eminence  which  over- .    sometimes  been  found  washed  down  by  the  ralas  and 
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mit,  we  meet  with  the  Tillage  of  LeadbiUs,  by  aome  Laaerk- 
•aid  to  be  the  highest  homan  habitation  in  the  island  BUrs* 
of  Great  Britain.  Here,  however,  reside  many  hun- 
dreds of  miners  with  their  families.  These  miaersi 
though  in  a  great  measure  exdoded  from  society  by 
their  situation,  jtti  not  enly  find  means  to  procure  m 
comfortable  subsistence,  but  also  pay  niore  atteatioii  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  many  of  their  eouii- 
trymen  situated  seemingly  in  mote  favouiable  circum- 
stances for  the  attainment  of  knowledge*  At  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  they  are  Teryintelligent,  and  have  pro- 
vided a  circulating  library  for  the  instruction  an4 
amusement  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the 
village.— -Amid  these  mountains  partidea  of  gold  have 


looks  the  Clyde.    Some  of  its  walls  are  still  remaining, 
which   measure  15  feet  in  thickness  and  60  feet  in 
lieight.     Between  this  castle  and  the  priory  of  Blan- 
tyre  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Clyde,  there  is  said  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  a  subterraneous  passage  un- 
der the  river.     A  little  above  stands  Bothwell  bridge, 
Boted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  1679.— >East  from  Bothwell  castle,  in  as 
elevated  situation,  stands  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  amid  a 
wild  and  barren  country.    This  dreary  waste  is  cover- 
ed with  heath ;  and  though  a  high  situation,  is  flat,  and 
veiy  marshy  in  many  places.     It  is  chiefly  employed 
ms  sheep  walks  $  and  notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of 
coal  and  lime,  seems  scarce  capable  of  cnltivatioB* 
.  This  want  is,  however,  compensated  by  the  abundance 
of  iron  stone  and  coal,  which  are  here  brought  toge- 
ther by  the  hand  of  nature.    Nor  is  this  advantage 
^confined  to  the  barren-  tract  in  the  north-east  comer 
of  tbe  shire.    The  whole  county  abounds  with  these 
valuable  minerals  $  and  two  iron  w^rks  are  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  one  a  little  above  Glasgow, 
and  another  at  Cleland  near  Hamilton.     But  the  most 
considerable  work  of  this  kind  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Cleugb,  a  few  miles  south-east  from  tbe  Kirk  of  Shotts, 
A  village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen.     It  is  called  WtlsonUnvn'  from  tbe  name  of 
the  proprietors.    There  are  beside  these,  two  other 
iron  works  in  this  county,  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cadder  near  Airdrie,  and  the  other  at  8hoCts.^The 
email  boroogh  of  Lanark  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Clyde,  commanding 
a  fine  prospect  over  the  river.    In  this  neighbourhood 
are  some  ef  the  greatest  cotton  manufactories  in  Scot- 
land. The  Clyde  aear  this  place  runs  for  scTeral  miles 
between  high  rocks  covered  with  woods}  and  in  its 
course  exhibits  many  astonishing  cataracts :  (see  the 
article  Cltde)^/— From  Lanerk,  passing  the  village  of 
jCarstairs,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  we  meet  the  small 
town  of  Camwath.    In  this  neighbourhood,  and  along 
Che  Clyde  to  the  south-east,  there  is  much  cultivation 
and  rich  pastare^^^To  the  eoath  of  Caenwath  is  the  town 
of  Bigger  j    where  is  seen   the  ruin  of  a  collegiate 
chureh  founded  in  IJ45.— The  lands  aboot  the  vil- 
lages   of   Colter  and  Lamington    are  fertile  ^    but 
farther   up    the    Clyde  we    meet  with  nothing  but 
aheep  walks  and  pasture  grounds  in  tracing  it  to  its 
ionree. 

.    In  tlie  southern  part  of  tbe  shire,  merally  called 

Clydesdale,  the  oouatry  is  wok  less  wUd.     Among  the 

meeotains  here,  or  nthec  in  a  hoUow  aenc  their  som* 
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streams  of  water;  but  this  desert  tract  is  chiefly  Ta^ 
luable  for  producing'  metals  of  inferior  worth.    **  No- 
thing (says  Mr  Pennant)  can  equal  the  gloomy  appear- 
ance of  the  country  round.     Neither  tree,  nor  shrub, 
nor  verdure,  nor  picturesque  rock,  appear  to  amuse  the 
eye.  The  spectator  must  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  these 
mountains  for  entertainment.^    The  veins  of  lead  lie 
mostly  north  and  south  j  and  their  thickness  varies  from 
a  few  inches  to  ao  inches  and  two  feet.     At  one  place 
the  Susannah  vein  (the  richest  ever  discovered  at  Lead- 
hills)  swelled  out  to  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  14 
feet.  Some  have  been  found  filled  with  ore  within  two 
fathoms  of  tbe  surface ;  others  sink  to  the  depth  of  90 
fathoms.    The  earl  of  Hopetoa,  the  proprietor,  has  in 
his  possession  a  solid  mass  of  lead  ore  from  these  minea 
weighing  five  tons.    His  lordship  has  also,  it  is  said^ 
a  piece  of  native  gold  that  weighs  two  ounces,  which 
was  found  here.     The  lead  smelted  at  this  place  is  all 
sent  to  Leith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being  ex- 
ported free  of  duty*    The  scanty  pasture  aflForded  by 
this  barren  region  feeds  some  sheep  and  cattle )  but 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  semetimee 
perish  by  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the  lead  ore 
has  been  washed  :   for  the  lead  ore  communicates  a 
deleterious  qualitv  to  the  water,   theogh  that  liquid 
acquires  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  leaden  pipes 
or  cisterns.    North  ttom  this  mountainous  region  lies 
Crawford  mnir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,   00  the  east 
side  ef  the  small  river  Douglas,  which  fells  into  the 
Clyde  a  few  miles  below,  stands  Douglas  castle,  for 
many  ages  the  residence  of  the  second  family  in  Scot- 
land.   A  modem  building  has  been  erected  on  the 
same  sitie,  in  imitatioo  of  the  ancient  castle.     Near  it 
stands  the  town  of  Douglas.    A  few  milea  to  the 
north-east  is  Tinte,  a  remarkable  conic  mountain, 
round  the  base  of  whicb  the  Clyde  nwkes  a  noble 
sweep*     Westward,  beyond  Donglas,  t^e  river  Nethan 
descends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  populous  parish 
of  LesmahagOi^— Hamilton  boose,  the  seat  of  tbe  duke 
of  Hamilton,  stands  in  a  plain  between  the  rirers  Clyde 
and  Avon.     It  is  a  magnificent  structure,  snrronuded 
by  many  venerable  eaka.    In  the  vicinity  is  the  town 
of  Hamilton,  which  contains  niany  handsome  houses : 
(see  Hamilton).    Here  are  seen  the  ruint  of  a  colle- 
giate church,  founded  in  I45Z*    At  a  little  distance 
from  Hamilton  house  is  an  cdcgant  ap^ndage  to  it, 
called  Chattlkerauk^  the  name  of  the  nnoent  possessjene 
held  by  the  faasily  in  France.    This  bailding  as  seated 
the'  rifet  Afeuy  and  it  mrroonded  by  woods  and 
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dsej^^d^ns,  tnd  er^rj  voani  beiotjr  that  am  prpdace  % 
lileasing  effect  OD  the  tmmgtnation.— On  Ui«  west  of 
Hamilton  it  the  little  town  of  Kilbride;  and  to  the 
sonlh  that  of  StratbaiKn,  Batroundcd  hy  the  ferlHo 
tract  from  which  it  derived  ita  name.  In*  oar  way  frota 
Hamilton  to  Glasgow  we  meet  wilh  the  ancient  bo- 
rough of  Rothergten,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  and 
oHmr  manofactarcrs  :  and  the  vilkii^  of  Govan  stands 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  on  the  road  from  Glasgow 
to  Renfrew. 

The  population  of  this  caaatjj  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
Statistical  Historyy  according  to  its  parishes,  is  tho  fol^ 
lowing : 


T^mrtJtn^M 

P5|Hilatioii 

PopoUtiaa  in 

JL  (•#  »o/«vwa 

in  1755* 

1790—1798. 

&  Avendale 

3551 

3343 

Biggar 

1098 

937 

Biantyre 

496 

1040 

BoChwell 

X561 

2707 

5  Cadder 

2396 

:ii! 

Cambuslang 

934 

Cambofloelban 

1419 

1684 

Carluke 

1459 
899 

1730 

Carmichael 

•fi 

xo  Carmunnock 

471 

51° 

Camwath 

Xs 

JOOO 

Cantairs. 

9*4 

Covington 

521 

484 

Crawford 

2609 

1490 

t$  Crawfocd  Jofm 

765 

590 

CuJter 

4»2 

326 

Dalserf 

7<SJ 

1 100 

Dalziel 

351 

478 

Dolpbington 

30a 

200 

20  Douglas 

3609 

1715 

Dunsyre 

359 

3<o 

Glasford 

Si9 

788 

Glasgow      1 
Bo.  Barony  J    • 

37.451 

58,401 

2$  GorbalsT 
"Crovan   J 

4389 

9066 

Hamilton 

3815 

50*7 

Kilbride 

aoap 

a359 

Lamingtod 

599 

417 

30  Lanark 

2294 

4751 
2810 

Lesmahago 

399* 

Libberton 

73« 

750 

Monkland,  New 

3713 

35<5o 

Monkland,  Old 

1813 

4000 

35  Pettinain 

330 

386 

Robertonn 

1 102 

240 
x86o 

Ratherglen 

9S8 

Sbotts 

2322 

2041 

Stonehotose 

8k3 

1060 

40  Symington 

.264 

307 

4t  Walston 

478 

4»7 

^ 

81,726 

"5.*54 

Fdpnlation  in  1811 

191,75a 

Sse  Lanakksrire,  Svr^LENfuirr. 

LANE890ROUGH,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland, 
th  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of •  Leinster, 
ntaated  oh  the  river  Shannon,  6^  Units  ftom  BvbUft. 
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This  town  gave  title  of  viicmmt  to  the  ftmSy^df  M^^mmm^ 
and  now  giv^  title  of  tori  to  that  of  Bucler*  There  is 
a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  at  Lanath^rottgh  into  tli# 
county  of  Roscommon*  N«  Lat.  53. 40.  W.  Ij^ng.  8.  & 

LANFRANGi^  an  Italian,  bora  at  PaviA,  becMM 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1070.  He  disputed  ag&iasK 
Borengarios  in  the  oooooil  held  at  Roase  in  1  o^  waA 
wrote  against  him  conceroipg  the  veal  preface  ia  U19 
eocharist.  He  had  other  dispiUeS|  &e.  and  died  is 
1089. 

LAKFaANC,  Jokn^  an  eminent  Italian  history  pwit* 
er,  bom  at  Faram  in  1581.  He  was  first  the  discifi# 
of  Augustin  Caracci }  and,  after  his  denth,  of  Haoiif* 
b'al^  whose  taste  in  design  and  oobnriag  he  so  hapfiOj 
attained*  that  be  was  instiocted  to  exeouta  some  of  lui 
designs  in  tbo  FamesMn  palace  at  Roma*  These  ka 
finished  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  (he  diflereocn  is 
imperceptible  to  this  day  betwe^  his  wade  and  that 
of  his  master.  His  geaitos  diaected  him  to  gnusA  coaa* 
positions,  which  ho  had  a  peculiar  faoililf  ia  deaigBiag 
and  in  painting  eilber  in  firesoa  or  in  oil )  he  dUI  io* 
deed  aapiits  to  tjba  graoe  of  Correggioy  but  couM  aevar 
arrive  ai  his  exeelleace  \  bis  greatest  power  boittg  aB» 
aifi»sled  ia  oomposiiion  and  fore  shorteaiaf  •  H»  was 
deficient  ia  oorreetaess  and  expressioa  \  and  hia  oolsaib 
ingk  though  sometimes  ad«irab]e»  was  fito^aeally  tsa 
dark.  By  order  of  Pbpe  Urbaa  \U1.  he  paialed  ia 
St  Peter^a  churoh  at  Rome  the  sepreseatatioa  of  that 
saiat  walking  on  the  wateiv  which  afbrded  the  papa  sa 
mooh  satisf action  that  ho  kaigfited  Urn.  Ha  died  ill 
1647. 

LANGBAINE,  Geraro»IX  D.  a.lsaniodEa^ 
Hsh  writer,  was  born  in  >6o8.  He  waa  educated  at 
Qaeen'a  college,  Oxford  y  and  hccaam  keeper  af  tha 
archives  of  that  univcmityy  and  provost  of  Us  ooHega^ 
He  waa  highly  esteemed  by  Archbishop  Ushais  Seldaai 
and  other  learned  man  \  le  died  ia  (657.  He  pahltah^ 
ed,  I.  An  edition  of  Longinas,  in  6ro^  and  Iiafti% 
with  ttotca;  and.  other  wariu* 

Langbaine,  Gerardf  an  eminent  wviteiv  tlie  soa  af 
the  former,  was  born  in  16  j6^  He  waa  pat  appiaatioa 
to  Mr  Symoads,  beakseller  in  St  PaoPa  chorebyard : 
hot  was  soon  afbr  called  from  theaoa  by  his  mother  ttpi» 
on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  and  by  her  eateiad 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  University  college,  Oxfoidi 
in  1672.  Here  he  ran  onta  good  part  of  his  astata i 
but  afterwards  corredted  his  manner  of  living,  aad  for 
some  years  lived  in  retiretnent  aear  Oxford.  I>ariBC 
this  time  he  improved  his  taste  for  dramatic  poetry  ^  aM 
at  first  wvots  soaae  small  pieces  wiibant  his  naaw,  bat 
afberwards  published  several  works  which  be  paUidy 
owned.  In  1690  he  was  eleoted  infemor  beadle  af  arts 
in  the  oniveiaity  of  Oxiord  ^  and|  in  Jaaaary  iotlawtag^ 
waa  chosen, saperior  beadle  of  law,  but  died  sooa  after 
IB  169a*  Ha  wrote,  x.  The  Hoater,  a  disaourae  oa 
koraeaianship.  A.  A  new  eatalogfla  of  Ea^isb  phqri 
with  their  best  editions^  and  divoiB  rsmarks  on  the  oii* 
ginals  of  amst  plays,  and  on  the  phigianes  of  soveial 
authors    3.  Aa  acooant  of  the  £ngli&  dramatic  poemb 

LANG£LANDv  Robert,  an  old  English  poet  of 
the  14U1  qsntary,  aad  oaa  of  the  fitattdisaiplcs  af  Wiolu 
liffe  the  reformer.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bora  ia 
Shtfopshiia.  He  wrote  The  vismas  of  jPieraa  Flowmin  j 
a  pisoo  which  ahouada  with  imagiaatioa  aad  hnasonr» 
thaogki  dcasBol.  ta  gvoBt  disaifaotage  ift  vary  uaaaatk 
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T,migrt«n4  fextiGofttion  ud  obsolete  Uogoege*  It  is  written  wUh- 
I        out  rhjmey  an  ornooieDt  which  the  poet  has  eodeaToiir- 
,attgSorae.^j  ^  supply  by  making  every  yerse  begin  with  the 
'  MRM  letter.    Dr  Hickcs  observeSy  that  this  kind  of  al* 
nterative  versification  was  adopted  by  Langelaod  from 
tbe  practice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  these  yisions 
mboond  with  Saxopisms ;  he  styles  him  celeberrmus  iUe 
Moiirngrapkutf  tnorumvindes  acerrimus^  Sci;.   Chaucer 
Mid  Spenser  have  attempted  imitations  of  bis  Tisioos, 
imd  the  learned  Selden  mentions  him  with  hooonr* 

Langelanb,  an  island  of  Denmark  in  the  Baltic 
■ea«  in  the  strait  called  tie  great  belt,  E.Long*  zx«  xo* 
N.  Lnt.  55*  o. 

IiANG£TZ,  a  town  of  Fymce,  in/Tooraine,  noted 
for  its  oscdlent  melons.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  lioire, 
in  £k  Long.  o.  aj.  N.  Ijat.  42.  20. 

LA.NGHORNE,  John,  D.  D.  was  bom  at  Kirkby- 
Stephen  in  Westmoreland.  His  father  was  the  reverend 
John  Langhome  of  Winston,  who  died  when  bis  son 
was  young.  After  entering  into  holy  orders,  be  be- 
came tntor  to  the  sons  of  Mr  Cracroft,  a  Lincolnshire 
IpMtleaan,  whose  dangbter  be  married*  The  lady  in 
a  short  time  died  :  and  the  loss  of  her  was  very  pathe* 
tkally  lamented  by  her  husband  in  a  monody  }  and  bj 
•Bother  gentleman,  Mr  Cartwright,  in  a  poem  entitled 
**  Constantia.^^  Dr  Langhome  beld  the  living  of  Blag* 
den  in  Somersetshire  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  April  x.  1775^  He  was  the  author  of  several 
literary  productions  ^  amongst  others,  of  Poems  in  two 
vols,  1 766 }  Sermons  in  2  vols.  1 773 ;  Effusions  of  Fan- 
cy, 2  vds  ;  Theodosius  aud  Conetantia,  2  toIs  ;  Soly« 
nan  and  Almena^  Ffedetic  and  Pharamond,  or  the 


Consolations  of  Huniaa  Life^  '7<?9»  «  Disseitation4m|jMghjrne 
the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  and  another  on  Keltgions       J 
Betiiement :  imd  he  was  editor  of  the  works  of  St  Evre-  .lfS»Ston- 
mond,  of  the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  some  other  ar» 
tides* 

LAKGOBARDI,  a  people  of  Germiiny  situated 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  (Tacitus). 

LANGPORT,  a  town  in  Somersetshire,  132  miles 
from  London,  is  a  well  freqnented  town  pn  the  Parrpt, 
bottreen  Bridgewater  and  Crewkera.  Here  are  light- 
ers which  are  constantly  employed  in  carrying  coals, 
&c.  fmm  pridgewater. 

LANGREL  shot,  at  sen,  that  consisting  of  two 
bars  of  iron  joined  by  a  chain  or  shackle,  and  having 
half  a  ball  of  iron  fixed  on  each  end^  by  means  of  which 
apparatus  it  does  great  eaecution  amoi^  the  enemy's 
riggiuff. 

LANQRES,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagnci  with  ^  bishop's  see.  The  cut- 
lery wares  made  here  an  in  high  esteem.  It  is  seated 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  4. 

24.  N.  Lat.  47*  5^ 

LANGTON,  Stjcphxk,  waa  bom  in  England,  but 
educated  at  Paris,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his 
learning  by  the  king  aad  nobility  of  France.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
rciffp  of  King  John  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
by  rope  Innocent  III.  in  opposition  both  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  and  to  the  kii^*  Langton  was  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  bis  age  for  learning  j  and 
continued  archbishop  22  years,  dyiog  in  1228.  A  ca- 
talogue of  bis  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner. 


LANG  U  A  GE. 


Leagaaffei  T  ANGUAClE,  in  the  proper 
*— V— ^"^     sigoifiei  ^  expression  of 


of  tbe  word, 

our  ideas  and  their 

varions  ralaticns  by  certain  articulate  sounds,  which 
Dttaiusa.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^j^  ^f  iii^^^  2^^^  ^^^  relations.     By 

•rticQiate  founds  arc  meant  those  modulations  of  sim- 
ple voice,  or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which 
$tt  formed  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its  several  or- 
MS,— she  teetb,  the  tongue,  Che  lips,  aad  the  pa- 
late. In  a  more  general  sense  of  the  word,  ianguage 
is  sometimes  used  So  denote  all  sounds  by  which  ani- 
nals  of  any  kind  express  their  particular  feelings  and 
kspolsee  in  a  manner  that  is  intelligible  to  their  own 


Natufc  has  evdowed  «very  animal  with  powers  snl- 
Scient  to  make  known  all  those  of  its  sensations  and 
desires,  with  wWch  it  is  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
cff  Ae  individual  or  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  that 
ethert  of  the  same  species  shooM  be  acquainted.  For 
this  purpose,  the  organs  of  all  Toical  aniniais  are  so 
fbraied,  as,  ofon  any  partiealar  impulse,  to  utter  sounds^ 
•f  which  those  of  the  same  species  imtiactivcly  know 
the.  meaning.  The  summons  of  the  hen  is  instantly 
Obeyed  by  the  wMe  brood  df  cbiekcns  ;  and  in  many 
•thees  tof  the  irratiomd  tvibes  asimilar  mode  of  ssnbmn- 
nioation  nn^'  be  observed  iveswueo  the  psjrents  and  ilbe 
sApriigyand  betstorn  onesNnmal'anditsoustoaisry  as^ 
•OQwte.  But  it  •is  ilot>  among  animals  of  the  same  «pe- 
eisioidf  Unit  AfseetoslMMCivo  aonadtaio  miitwllly  wh 
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tderstood.  It  is  as  necessary  for  animals  to  know  the  Langasge. 
^ces  of  their  enemies  as  the  voice  of  their  friends^ 
and  the  roaring  of  the  lion  is  a  sound,  of  whieby  previ- 
ons  to  all  experience,  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  natu- 
rally afraid.  Between  these  animal  voices  and  the  lan- 
guage of  men  there  is  however  very  little  analogy.  Ho- 
man  language  vis  capable  of  expressing  ideas  and  no- 
tioos,  which  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bnital  mind  cannot  conceive.  **  Speech  (says  Aristo- 
tle) is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient  arid  what  in- 
expedient, and  in  cone^quence  of  this  what  is  just  and 
•nnjuet.  It  is  therdbre  given  to  men  ;  because  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  them,  tbat  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust, 
they  odly  (with  res^t  to  othc^  animals)  possess  a  sense 
or  foeftog.^  Tbe  voices  of  brutes  seem  intended  by  na- 
ture to  express,  ntft  distinct  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but 
only  such  feelings  as  it  is  for  tbe  good  of  the  species  that 
they  should  have  the  power  bf  making  known }  and  io 
tliis,  as  in  sdl  ofbefr  respeets,  tbese  voices  are  analogous ; 
not  to  our  spe'aklifig,  but  id  c/ur  f^reeping,  laugfaing^ 
s4ngiiig,  gtt>anrtfg,  screamio^,  and  other  natural  aiul 
aulH>le  expressions  of  apipettte  and  passion.— Another 
MREnrence  betwecte  the  language  of  men  and  the  voice* 
of  brule  amroals  consists  in  atticolation,  by  If  hich  tb^ 
femer  may  be  resolved  trito  distinct  elementary  sounds 
or  syllables  ^  wbcfftns  t!be  lattir,  beii^g  for  the  most  paci 
miarticulat«d,  are  not  capable  of  such  a  resolution. 
Bmico  fknerMdllesiod  cbaracteriso  man  by  the  e|i- 
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thet  fu^'^f  or  **  voiee-JlWidiDgi^  M  denoting  a  power 
pecoliar  to  the  human  species }  for  though  there  are  a 
few  birds  *  which  utter  sounds  that  may  be  divided  in- 
to syllables,  yet  each  of  these  birds  utters  hut  one  such 
sound,  which  seems  to  be  eibployed  rather  as  notes  of 
natural  muaic  than  for  the  purpose  of  giTing  informa- 
tion to  others  ;  for  when  the  bird  is  agitated,  it  otters 
cries  which  are  very  different,  and  have  no  articulation. 
wm  A  third  difference  between  the  language  of  men 
amHhe  significant  cries  of  brute  animals,  is,  that  the 
former  is  from  art  and  the  latter  from  nature.  Every 
human  language  is  learned  by  imitation,  and  is  intelli- 
gible only  to  those  who  either  inhabit  the  country 
where  it  is  vernacular,  or  have  been  taught  it  by  a  mas- 
ter or  by  books :  but  the  voices  in  •question  are  not 
learned  by  imitation }  and  being  wholly  instinctive, 
they  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  species  by 
which  they  are  uttered,  though  brought  together  from 
the  most  distant  countries  on  earth.  That  a  dog, 
which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  notwith- 
standing bark  himself,  and  that  the  barkings  or  yelps 
of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  instinctively  understood  by 
the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  country,  are 
facts  which  admit  not  ofdoubt :  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  a  man  who  bad  never  heard  any  lan- 
^age  spoken  would  himself  speak  >  and  It  is  well 
known  that  the  language  spoken  in  one  country,  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  natives  of  another  country  where  a 
different  language  is  spoken.  Herodotus  indeed  records 
a  fact  which,  could  it  be  depended  open,  would  tend 
to  overturn  this  reasoning,  as  it  infers  a  nataral  relation 
between  ideas  and  certain  articulate  sonnds.  He  tells 
OS,  that  Psammeticlms  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover which  was  the  oldest  language,  caused  two  chil- 
dren, newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be  brought  up  by 
a  shepherd  among  his  cattle,  with  a  strict  injunction 
that  they  should  never  hear  a  human  voice  j  and  that 
at  the  end  ef  two  years  the  children  pronounced  at  the 
same  time  the  word  /GUsmc*  which  in  the  Phrvgian  lan- 
guage signified  breads  Either  this  is  one  of  the  many 
fables  which  that  credulous  historian  collected  among 
the  Egyptians,  or  the  eondoct  and  reasoning  of  Psam- 
netichiis  were  very  absurd  ^  for  it  is  added,  that  from 
this  circumstance  he  inferred  that  the  Phrygians  were 
the  most  ancient  Jpoople,  and  that  they  spoke  the  primi'- 
tive  language.  The  only  rational  purpose  for  which 
such  an  experiment  could  he  instituted,  would  be  to  dis- 
cover, not  which  is  the  eldest  or  the  latest  language^ 
but  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  language  of  na- 
ture or  instinct :  but  in  snch  a  language  it  is  obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  word  to  denote  breads  because 
In  what  is  called  the  state  of  nature  bread  is  unknown. 
The  experiment  of  Psammetichus  was  probably  never 
made  :  but  in  the  woods  of  different  countries  solitary 
satagea  have  at  different  times  been  eaught,  who, 
though  they  apparently  possessed  all  the  sagacity  which 
is  natural  to  man,  and  though  their  organs  both  of 
Clearing  and  of  speech  were  perfect,  never  used  articn* 
late  sounds  as  signs  of  sensations  or  ideas.  They  utte- 
ed  indeed  the  inarticnlate  cries  which  are  instinctively 
expressive  of  pleasure  and  pain^of  joy  andsosrow,  moro 
distinctly  and  forcibly  thaamen  civilized  j  but  with  re- 

aectto  the  very  mdiroents  of  laogoage,  they  were  what 
orace  represents  all  mankind  to  have  been  originally,—- 
mulum  €t  turg€f€€ut^   Indeed  it  seems  to  be  obviouei 


that  were  there  any  instinctive  language,  the  firat  wot^  lAa^uii 
uttered  by  all  children  would  be  the  same  $  and  that 
every  child,  whether  born  in  the  desert  or  in  societTf 
would  understaipd  the  language  of  every  other  child, 
however  educated  or  however  neglected.     Naj  more, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  such  a  language,  thougb 
its  general  use  might,  in  society,  be  superseded  by  the 
prevailing  dialect  of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  lost  y 
and  that  no  man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult,' 
far  less  impossible,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of 
his  natural  and  most  pressing  wants  to  the  men  of  any 
other  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized.     The 
exercise  of  cultivated  reason,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original  instincts, 
but  they  have  not  eradicated  them  all:  (see  Ikstikct). 
There  are  external  indications  of  the  internal  feelings 
and  desires,  which  appear  in  the  most  polished  society, 
and  which  are  confessedly  instinctive.     The  passions, 
emotions,  sensations,  and  appetites,  are  naturally  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenance  by  characters  which  the  sa- 
vage and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readiness. 
The  look  serene,   the  smoothed   brow,   the   dimpled 
smile,  and  the  glistening  eye,  denote  equanimity  and 
good  wilt  in  terms  which  no  man  mistakes.     The  con- 
tracted brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  sullen  gloom,  and 
the  threatening  air,  denote  rage,  indignation,  and  de- 
fiance, ai  plainly  and  fisrcibly  as  revilings  or  impreca* 
tions.     To  teach  men  to  disguise  these  instinctive  indi- 
cations of  their  temper,  and 

*^  To  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  their  face, 
"  When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  their  heart," 

constitutes  a  great  part  of  modem  and  refined  ediie»- 
tiou.  Yet  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmost  skill, 
and  of  every  motive  resulting  from  interest,  the  meet 
coflsummate  hypocrite,  or  the  most  hackneyed  politi- 
cian, is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his  real  disposition 
from  becoming  apparent  in  his  countenance.  He  may 
indeed,  by  long  practice,  have  acquired  a  very  gresit 
command  both  over  his  temper  and  over  the  instine* 
tive  signs  of  it ;  but  at  times  nature  will  predominate 
over  art,  and  a  sudden  and  violent  passion  will  flash  io 
his  face,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder* 
If  these  observations  be  just,  and  we  flatter  eorselvea 
with  the  belief  that  no  man  will  call  them  in  question^ 
it  seems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind  were  prompted  by 
instinct  to  nse  artienlate  sounds  as  indications  of  their 
passions,  affections,  sensations,  and  id^as,  the  langoaga 
of  nature  could  never  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  that  it 
would  sometimes  predominate  over  the  langvage  of  art. 
Groans,  sighs,  and  some  inarticulate  lively  sounds,  are 
naturally  expressive  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  equally 
intelligible  to  all  mankind.  The  oecasiooal  use  of  these 
no  art  can  wholly  banish  \  and  if  there  were  articu- 
late sounds  naturally  expressive  of  the  same  feelings,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  art  or  edacation  could  banish 
the  use  of  them,  merely  because  by  the  organs  of  tha 
mouth  they  are  broken  into  parts  and  resolvable  into 
syllables. 

^  It  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  instinctive  ar- 
ticulated language,,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of  some 
importance,  how  mankind  were  first  induced  to  fahri* 
cate  articulate  sounds,  and  to  employ  them  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  Childiea 
learn  to  syeak  by  insensiUe  imitation  >  and  when  ad^ 
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*    '  »     '"  under  proper  instructors :   but  the  first  men  bad  no 

4        speakers  to  imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  study  ; 

etiher  re*   by  what  means  then  did  they  leam  to  speak  t  On  this 
— MtTom  ''     •  •     '  •  •  ...     . ^ 


question  only  two  opinions  can  possibly  be  formed. 
M  arfiiu  ^^^^'^  Inngaage  must  have  been  originally  revealed 
vented  by  f'<'°^  heaveny  or  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  human  industry* 
■icn*  The  greater  part  of  Jews  mod  Christians,  and  even  some 

of  the  wisest  Pagans,  have  embraced  the  former  opi- 
nion ;  which  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Moses,  who  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as  teaching 
our  first  parents  the  names  of  animals.    The  latter  opi- 
nion is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculns,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
and  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  consi- 
der language  as  one  of  the  arts  invented  by  man.     llie 
first  men,  say  they,  lived  for  some  time  in  woods  and 
caves  af^er  the  manner  of  beasts,  uttering  only  confused 
and  indistinct  noises;  till  associating  for  mutual  assist- 
ance, they  came  by  degrees  to  use  articulate  sounds 
mutually  aoreed  upon  for  the  arbitrary  signs  or  marks 
of  those  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  which  be 
wanted  to  communicate  to  the  bearer.    This  opinion 
sprung  from  the  atomic  cosmogony  which  was  framed 
by  Moschus  the  Phenician,  and  afterwards  improved 
by  Democritns  and  Epicurus ;  and  though  it  is  part  of 
a  system  in  which  the  first  men  are  represented  as  hav- 
ing grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  other  vege*' 
tables,  it  has  been  adopted  by  several  modem  writers 
(a)  of  biflh  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  is  cer- 
j        tainly  in  itself  worthy  of  examination. 
ArgmneBts      The  most  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  most  re- 
f^^^^^lf  spectable  author  who  now  supports  this  opinion,  can- 
fcmnri^    '^^'y  acknowledges,  that  if  language  was  invented,  it 
was  of  very  difficult  invention,  and  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  grossest  savages.    Accordingly  he  holds, 
that  though  men  were  originally  solitary  animals,  and 
liad  BO  natural  propensity  to  the  social  life ;  yet  before 
language  could  be  invented  they  must  have  been  asso- 
ciated for  ages,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  some 
common  work.     Nay,  be  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
before  the  invention  of  an  art  so  dimcolt  as  language, 
men  most  not  only  have  herded  together,  hot  have  also 
formed  some  kino  of  civil  polity,  have  existed  in  that 
political  state  a  very  long  time,  and  have  acquired  such 
powers  of  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  form  eeneral  ideas. 
(See  Logic  and  Metaphysics.)    But  it  is  obvious, 
that  men  could  not  have  instituted  civil  polity,  or  have 
carried  on  of  concert  any  common  work,  without  com- 
Bonicating  their  designs  to  each  other :  and  there  are 
four  ways  by  which  the  author  thinks  that  this  could 
have  been  done  before  the  invention  of  speech }  viz. 
2  St,  Inarticulate  cries^  expressive  of  sentiments  and  pas- 
sions :  2d,  Gestures  and  the  expression  of  countenance : 
3d,  Imitative  sounds  expressive  of  audible  things }  and 
4tb,  Pttintir^^  by  which  visible  objects  nuy  be  repre- 
sented.   Of  these  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain 
thai  only  two  have  any  connection  with  language,  viz* 
inarticulate  cries  and  imitative  sounds}  and  of  these 
the  author  abandons  the  latter  as  having  contriboted 
nothing  to  the  invention  of  articolattoni  though  be 
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thinks  it  may  have  helped  to  advance  its  progress.   ^  iLaatsagc. 
am  disposed  (says  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of 
words  with  an  analogy  to  the  sound  of  the  things  ex- 
pressed by  tliem  belongs  rather  to  languages  of  art  than 
to  the  first  languages  spoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
tions.'^   It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only  that  must 
have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  language.     Such' 
cries  are  used  by  all  animals  who  have  any  use  of  voice 
to  express  their  wants  ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  all  barba- 
rous nations  have  cries  expressing  different  things,  soch 
as  joy,  grief,  terror,  sorprise,  and  the  like.    These,  to- 
gether with  gestures  and  expression  of  the  countenance, 
were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of  communication  first 
used  by  men :  and  we  have  but  to  suppose  (sayaour  au- 
thor) a  great  number  of  our  species  carrying  on  som& 
common  business,  and  conversing  together  by  signs  and 
cries  y  and  we  have  men  just  in  a  state  proper  for  the 
invention  of  language.   For  if  we  suppose  their  numbers- 
to  increase,  their  wants  would  increase  also ;  and  then 
tliese  two  methods  of  communication  would  become  too. 
confined  for  that  larger  sphere  of  life  whiph  their  wants, 
would  make  necessary.    The  only  thing  then  that  xc-, 
roained  to  be  done  was  to  give  a  greater  variety  to  the 
instinctive  cries  $  and  as  the  natural  progress  is  fronv 
what  is  easy  to  what  is  more  difiicuU,  the  first  variation 
would  be  merely  by  tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from 
grave  to  acute.     But  this  variety  could  not  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  speech  in  society  }  and  being  advanced 
so  far,  it  was  natural  that  an  animal  so  sagacious  as  man 
should  go  on  farther,  and  come  at  last  to  the  only  other 
variation  remaining,  namely,  articulation.     The  first 
articulation  would  be  very  simple,  the  voice  being  bro- 
ken and  distinguished  only  by  a  few  vowels  and  conso- 
nants.   And  as  all  natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and 
larynx,  with  little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  first  languagea- 
were  for  the  greater  part  spoken  from  the  throat  \  that 
what  consonants  were  used  to  vary  the  cries,  were  most* 
ly  guttural ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
first  be  very  little  employed.    From  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  language  it  appears,  that  the  first  sounds  arti- 
culated were  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  signified 
their  wants  and  desires  to  one  another,  such  as  calling 
one  another  for  certain  purposes,  and  other  aoch  things 
as  were  most  necessary  for  carrying  on  any  joint  work  v 
then  in  process  of  time  other  cries  would  be  articulated^ 
to  signify,  that  such  and  such  actions  had  been  per- 
formed or  were  performing,  or  that  such  and  suck 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  business* 
The  names  would  he  invented  of  such  objects  as  they 
were  conversant  with  \  but  as  we  cannot  suppose  sa- 
vages to  be  deep  in  abstraction  or  skilful  in  the  art  of 
arranging  things  according  to  their  genera  and  species^ 
all  things  however  similar,  except  perhaps  the  indivi* 
duals  of  the  lowest  species,  would  be  expressed  by.  dif- 
ferent words  not  related  to  each  other  either  by  deri- 
vation or  composition.    Thas  would  language  grow  by. 
degrees  \  and  as  it  grew,  it  would  be  mere  and  more 
broken  and  articulated  by  consonants^  but  still  the 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  original  na-^ 
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l.«BS«a^f.  tare  of  •iHiiral  eries.  And  Aot  ftirngs  woaU  goon, 
WQt4»  ooreliite^  •till  mnUiplying,  till  at  last  tlie  lan- 
giwge  weald  become  too  combersome  for  me ) '  and 
then  art  wodid  be  obliged  to  interpose,  and  form  a 
language  open  a  few  radical  words,  according  to  the 
rales  and  method  of  etymology. 

Those  (B)  Who  think  that  langoage  was  originally 
for  its  di-  HBtealed  from  heaven,  consider  this  account  of  its  ho- 
nae  ongta.  ^j^^n  {nveotfon  as  a  series  of  mere  soppositions  hangmg 
loosely  together,  and  the  whole  suspended  from  no  fixed 
principle.  The  opinions  of  Diodnrus,  Vitmrios,  Ho* 
Mkoe,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  are  freqaently  quot- 
ed in  its  support,  m  in  their  estimation  of  no  greater 
authoifty  than  the  opiniotis  of  oHier  men  ;  for  as  Ian- 
guage  was  formed  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
per^tkm  long  heibre  the  era  of  any  historian  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  who  are  comparattTely  of  jester- 
day^  giTos  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  oter  the 
pbilowpliers  of  France  and  England.  Aristotle  hat 
defined  man  to  be  ^tm  fUftHum :  and  the  definition  is 
certainly  so  far  jost,  that  man  is  much  more  remarkable 
for  imitatfon  than  iunrention;  and  therefore,  say  the 

•  reaaoners  on  thin  stde  of  the  question,  had  the  human 

•  race  bee^-originaHy  mutum  et  tarpe  pectts^  they  would 
kare  continued  so  to  the  end  of  time,  onlcss  they  had 
been  taught  to  speak  by  some  superior  intelligence. 
That  the  first  men  sprung  from  the  earth  Kfae  vege- 
tables, no  modem  philosopher  has  ventured  to  assert; 
oor  does  there  anywher^  appear  sufficient  evidence 
that  men  were  originally  in  the  state  of  savages.  The 
oMest  book  extant  contains  the  only  rational  -cosmo* 
gony  known  to  the  ancient  nations;  and  that  book 
represents  the  first  human  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not 
only  as  reasoning  and  speaking  animals,  but  also  as  in 
a  state  of  high  "perfection  and  happiness,  of  which  they 
were  deprived  for  disobedience  to  their  Creator.  Moses, 
letting  aside  hb  claim  to  inspiration,  deserves,  from  the 
consistence  of  his  narrative,  at  least  as  mueh  credit  as 
Moschus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus ;  add  from  his 
prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  subject  have 
any  weight,  he  would  deserve  more,  as  having  lived 
nearer  to  ^e  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But 
the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  language  nay  be 
decided  without  resting  in  authority  of  any  kind, 
nerely  by  considering  the  nature  of  speech  and  the 
fliental  and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  Those  who  main- 
tain it  to  be  of  b^man^  invention,  suppose  men  at  first 
to  hwve  been  solitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have  herded 
together  without  government  or  subordination,  then 
to  have  formed  political  societies,  and  by  their  own 
exertions  to  have  advanced  from  the  grossest  ignorance 
to  the  refinements  of  science.  But,  say  the  reasoners 
whose  cause  we  are  now  pleading,  this  is  a  supposition 
contrary  to  all  history  and  all  experience.  There  is 
not  upon  record  a  single  instance  well  authenticated  of 
a  people  emerging  by  their  own  efforts  from  barba- 
rism to  civilization.     There  have  indeed  been  many 

.  nations  raised  from  the  state  of  savages ;  but  it  is  know^ 
•  tlmt  they  were  polished,  not  by  their  own  repeated  ez- 
<  ertioiis,  but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonies 
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from  nations  more  enlightened  than  ihemselres.  n« 
original  savages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Telaagi, 
a  foreign  tribe  ;  and  were  afterwards  farther  poliafaed 
by  Orpheus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  &c.  who  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Egypt  and  the  East.  The  wicient 
Bomans,  a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the  bles- 
sings of  law  and  religion  from  a  succession  of  foreigo 
kings ;  and  the  conquests  of  Home  at  a  latter  period 
contributed  to  civilize  the  rest  of  Enrope.  Id  Ame- 
rica, the  only  two  nations  which  at  Che  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards  could  be  said  to  have  advanced  «  single  step 
fram  barbarism,  were  indebted  for  their  superiority  over 
the  other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and  nn assisted  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wise  iostittttioiia  of 
fereign  fegtslators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  puigics^ 
of  man  from  the  savage  state  to  that  of  politrcai  socie- 
ty (see  Savaqs  State)  ;  but  experience  teaefaes  us  dmt 
in  every  art  it  is  much  easier  to  improve  than  to  invent. 
The  human  mind,  when  put  into  the  proper  timck,  11 
indeed  capable  of  making  great  advanoev  in  arts  and 
sciences ;  but  if  any  credit  ho  due  to  the  records  of 
history,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  sufficient  vigour  to  discover  that  track,  or 
to  conceive  a  state  difllerent  from  the  present.  If  the 
mdest  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries  hsnre 
continued,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  base 
eontitraed,  for  ages  in  the  same  unvaried  atate  of  bar* 
barism  ;  how  is  it  imaginable  that'  people  so  nnch  rodiBr 
than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  sbouM 
thmk  of  inventing  an  art  so  difficult  as  that  of  speech, 
or  even  to  frame  %  oonoeptien  of  the  tfain^  >  In  tmBI- 
ing^  fishing,  bunting,  navigating,  dbc.  they  might  imi- 
tate the  instinctive  arts  of  other  sminmla,  but  there 
is  no  other  animal  that  expresses  its  aenaations  and  a^ 
fections  by  arbitrary  articulate  soonds.— It  is  said  that 
before  langnage  cotdd  be  invented,  anrankind  must  have 
existed  for  ages  in  large  political  societies,  and  have 
earned  on  in  concert  seme  common  work  ;  bnt  if  in- 
articnlate  cries,  and  the  natural  visible  signs  of  the 
passions  and  affections,  were  modes  of  commimication 
sufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  society  togedier 
for  ages,  and  to  direct  its  members  in  the  execution  of 
Some  common  work,  what  could  be  their  indocement 
to  the  invention  of  an  art  so  useful  and  diflkult  as  that 
of  language  f  Let  us  however  suppose,  say  the  advo* 
cates  ror  the  cause  which  we  are  now  aupporting,  that 
dffferent  nstions  of  savages  set  about  inventing  an  art 
of  communicating  tbeir  tirongbts,  which  experience 
bad  taught  them  was  not  absolutely  necessary ;  how 
came  they  all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  Ac  one 
art  of  articulating  the  voice  for  this  purpose?  Inar- 
ticuhtte  cries,  out  of  which  langnage  is  fabricated, 
have  indeed  an  instinctive  connexion  with  oor  passions 
and  affections  ;  but  there  are  gestures  and  expressions 
of  countenaace  with  which  our  passions  and  afiettions 
are  in  the  same  manner  connected.  If  the  natural 
cries  of  passion  could  be  so  modified  and  enlarged 'as 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  the  bearer  every 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  it  is  certain  that  the 
natural  gestures  could  be  so  moidified  as  to  answer  the 
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:««se.  wry  ntSM  purpose  (tee  PaMTOMIMS)  }  and  it  is  slnage^ 
'  tbaC  aiDOOg  the  several  nations  who  ivreateil  huigiiages, 
not  one  shoold  have  stumbled  upon  fabricating  viaUiie 
signs  of  their  ideas,  but  that  aH  should  have  agveed  tv 
denote  tbeni  by  artieulated  sonnds.  Every  nation 
whose  Ungoage  is  narrow  and  mdo  supplies  its  defects 
by  a  violent  geiticulatioo  $  and  tberafbrst  as  nnoh  Ws9 
genius  is  exerted  in  the  imprafeneot  of  any  art  ihaw 
was  requisite  ibr  its  fi^  inventiony  it  is  natural  to  sofp* 
peee,  that,  had  men  been  left  to  devise  for  themeelvea 
a  owthod  of  conunoaicatiag  theif  thooghts^  they 
would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 
which  they  now  inpfeve  the  language  transmitted  by* 
their  fstbers*  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  soands 
are  6ttev  far  the  porpose  of  ceuMUunicating  thought 
than  vfsUile  gcetienlation  ^  Jtor  though  this  mmf  he  truog 
Bt  is  a  troth  which  could  hardly  oecut  to  sawiges,  who 
bad  never  experienced  the  fitness  el  eitfaer>  and  if,  to 
oounterbabmca  the  superior  fitness  of  ariiculation,  its 
estrenie  dificukv  he  taken  into  view^  it  most  appeat 
little  less,  than  miraculous  that  every  savage  tribe  shoold 
think  oC  it  mthcr  than  the  easier  method  of  artificial 
gesticulation.  Savages,  it  io  weil  kaowa,  999  remarks 
aUe  for  their  indolooee,  and  fol»  ahvayo  preferring  ease 
to  utility ;  hot  thetr  medee  of  life  giv&  suuh  pliancy 
to  their  bodies^  that  they  eouid  with  vesy  little  trouble 
bead  their  liaMts  and  members  iat»  any  positions  agresd 
upon  as  tho' signs  of  ideas.  This  is  so  lar  from  being 
the  easo  with  reepect  to  the  organs  of  aoticolatioa,  that 
it  is  with  extreme  difficultly  if  at  all,  that  a  oaan  ad» 
fvaeed  in  lifu>  can  be  taaght  to  articulate  any  sound 
which  b»  has  not  been  aoouetemed  to  hear.  No  fo* 
reignor  who  eemes  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty 
over  proaouacos  die  language  tolenibly  well  ;  an  Eng« 
Ksfamn  of  that  age  oaa  hardly  be  taught  to  utssr  the 
guttural  sound  which  a  Sootohman  gvves  to  the  GieelB 
j^  or  even  the  Frsnoh  sound  of  the  vowel  u  ;  and*  of 
the  solitary  savages  who  have  been  caught  in  different 
fi)rests,  wo  know  not  that  tbem  has  been  one  who, 
after  tho  age  of  manhood,  learned  to  articahite  any 
language  so  as  to  asska  .biasself  readily  undsrstood. 
The  present  age  has  indcnd  furnished  many  instances  of 
deaf  peiuone  being  taught  to  speak  iatelligibly  by  skil- 
ful masters  moulding  the  oi^aos  of  tko  mouth  into  iIm 
positions  proper  lur  arttoulating  the  veieej  but  who 
wan  to  perform  thie  task  among  the  im^eotars  of  Ian- 
goagOp  wiien  all  mankind  were  cqwt^f  igaoiwot  of  tho 
lauano  by  wliiefa  arti^wlatioa  is  efieoted?  in  a  word, 
dally  experieaoo  inferuse  us,  that  msn  whw  bava  nut 
leaiwed  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  after- 
wards acquire  the  faculty  of  speech  but  by  such  helps 
as  savages  cannot  obtain  y  and  therefore,  if  speech  was 
iavontfcd  at  all^  it  nrast  have  been  either  by  children 
who  were  incapaUo  of  iowationi  or  by  men  wko  were 
iavafable  of  speeck  A  thousand^  najr  a  msllion,  of 
children  oonld  not  think  of  inventsng  a.  Language. 
While  tho  oi(gans  are  pUable,  tbeva  is  not  uadersland* 
iag  eaough  to  frame  the  csnaeption i>f  a Aangnage ^  and- 
by  the  ttuio  thoit  thorn  is  understand iuf^  the  organs  are 
becomo  too  stiff  for  tfaa  task,  and  thtMforo,  say .  tha 
advocsites  fsr  the  dtvtne  origitt  of  Ungnago,  reaaon  as 
wad  as  history  intimates,  that  mankiod  in  all  ai^eamoat 
.hava  been  splDakiog  animals;  die  young  haviag  ooa# 
ptaotly  acquired  this  ait  by  imilating.  tkooa  who  wcob 
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elder }  and  we  may  warrantably  eonolnde,  that  oor  first  {.aagwige. 
parents  reoeived  it  by  imraediato  iiwpiration. '.  »    ■^■w^ 

To-  this  account  oif  the  origin  of  language  an  ol^eo- 
tton  readily  offers  itselL  If  the  first  language  was  com« 
monicated  by  inspiration,  it  most  have  beiea  perfect^ 
and  held  ia  reverence  by  those  who  spake  it,  i..e.  by  alt 
maakind.'  But  a  vast  variety  of  languages  h»va  pre- 
vailed in  the  world ;  and  some  of  those  which  renuuik 
are  known  to  bos  very  imperfeet,  wbilst  there  is  rea- 
son to  holieva  that  namy  oUiers  are  lost.  If  difiewnt 
languages  were  originally  invented  by  difierent  natians^ 
aU  tliia  would  naturally  follow  fipom  the  mixture  of  thasa 
nations  \  but  what  coold  twduae  men  possessed  o£  oaw 
perfect  laoguags  of  divine  original,  to  forsake  it  finf  * 
barbsrous  jargons  of  their  own  invention,  and  in  every 
aespecl  inferior  to  that  with  which  their  forefathers  or 
tbemsolvca  had  beew  iaspired  ?  . 

Ia  ansarer  to  this  objcotion,  it  is  said^  that  nothing  la  waat 
mas' given  by  inspvration  but  Che  fiwulty  of  speech  and^"'^***^"* 
tho  eleaoenta  of  language }   Sow  when  onae  men  had*^'^^ 
^8y*g<S  '^  »  easy  to  coacesve  how  they  soight  havo^  l^" 
modified  it  by  their  natural  pewemv  aa  thousands  eanooploot  * 
improve  what  they  could  aot  inaent.     The'  first  lan-laagsajic 
gnage,  if  given  by  inspivatiocs  must  iw  its  ««*«l«l— nian  be- 


have  had  ail  the  perlbction  of  whicb  lasiguago  »  MS-^^lTr* 
oeptiblo  'y  but  fSDni'  the  nature  of  tbinga  it  oouhl  not^idc. 
peesibly  bo  vary  oopious.  Tho  words- of  language  are 
either  proper  names  or  the  signs  of  ideas  and  relations  9 
bat  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  tke  All-wise  laotmctor 
vseold  kNMl  the  memoriea  of  mea  with  words  to  denote 
thinga  thea  unknown,  or  with  the  signs  of  ideas  whicb 
they  had:  not  then  acquired.  It  waa  sufficient  that  a 
foundatioa  was  laid  of  such  a  nature  as  would  support 
the  largest  supeasivuoturo  whieb  they  might  ever  aifter 
have,  occasion  to  raise  upon  it^  and  that  tiiey  were 
taught  the  method  of  building  by  oomposstion  and 
derivation*  This  would  long  preserae  dbe  laognnge 
imdioally  tho  same,  thoogb  it  oonld  not  prevent  the 
introduction  of  difierent  dtaleets  iw  tho  diierent  conn* 
tnee  over  wiitoh  men  spread  themoe] ves.  In*  whatever 
fugien  wo  suppose  the  human  iwea  to  hava  been  origin 
nalfy  plaoed;  the  increase  of  their  nmnliers  would  in 
proeoM  of  time  either  disperse  them  into  diierent  na- 
tions^ or  eatend  the  one  nation  to  a  vast  distance  on 
all  sides-  fimm  what  we  may  call  tho  seat  of  govern- 
ment; In  either  case  they  would  averywhere  meet 
with)  new  objects,  which  would  oeoasion  the  invention 
of  now  names }  and  as  the  dtftreaee  of  cliasato  and 
other  natural  oansee  would  compel  those  who  removed 
eastward  or  northward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  in  many 
respects  different  from  the  modes  of  those  who  travelled 
towards  tbe  west  or  the  south,  a  vast  number  of  words 
would  in  one  country  be  fabrteated  to  donate  complex 
conooptions^  which  mast  neoessaeily  be  unintelligible  to 
tbo  body  of  tho  people  inhabitiag  countries  whara 
thosocswcefitions  had  >  never  been  formed.  Thus  would 
various  dialects  be  aaaveidably  inttednocd  into  the  ori- 
ginal laagaage»  oven  whilst  all  mankind  remained  in 
ona  society  and  under  one  goveifimesit*  But  after  - 
separate  and  independent  soaiotsss  were  formed,  tbasa 
variations  would  becomo  asom  nuaseroas,  and  the  sa» 
veral  dialects  would  deaiate  fiHrtkar  and  fiurther  firom 
each  othca,  as  well  as  brnm  tbs  idiom  and  genius  of 
tbn  patent  toogno,  in  prdpcation  tn  tho  diatanca  of 

tha  < 
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Lmn^tfe.  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  ipokee.  If  we  eappose 
^  a  few  people  either  to  heve  been  benishecl  together  from 
ihe  society  of  their  brethroD,  or  to  have  wandered  of 
Iheir  own  accord  to  a  distance,  from  which  throagk 
trackless  forests'  they  could  not  return  (and  such  emi- 
grations have  often  taken  place),  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  most  copious  language  must  in  their  mouths  have 
■oon  become  narrowy  and  how  the  offspring  of  in« 
tpiration  must  have  in  time  become  so  deformed 
as  hardly  to  retain  a  feature  of  the  ancestor  whence 
it  originally  sprung.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a 
practical  skill  in  those  arts  which  they  never  ex« 
erctse ;  and  there  are  abundance  of  facts  to  prove, 
that  a  single  man  cast  upon  a  desert  island,  and  hav- 
ing to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  by  his  own  inge* 
Buity,  would  soon  lose  the  art  of  speaking  with  fluency 
his  mother  tongue*  A  small  numbier  of  men  east  away 
together,  would  indeed  retain  that  art  somewhat 
-longer;  but  in  a  space  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would 
in  a  great  measure  be  lost  by  them  or  their  posterity. 
In  this  state  of  banishment,  as  their  time  would  be 
almost  wholly  occupied  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  other 
means  within  their  reach  to  support  a  wretched  exist* 
ence,  they  wonid  have  very  little  leisure,  and  perhapa 
less  desire,  to  preserve  by  conversation  the  remembrance 
of  that  ease  and  those  comforts  of  which  they  now 
found  themselves  for  ever  deprived ;  and  they  would 
ef  -course  soon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their 
native  language  had  been  used  to  denote  the  aecommo« 
dations  and  elegancies  of  polished  life.  This  at  least 
eeems  to  be  certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
teach  their  children  a  part  of  a  language  which  in  their 
•circumstances  could  be  of  no  use  to  them,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  them  compre- 
hend the  meaning ;  for  where  there  are  bo  ideas,  the 
aigns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intelligible.  From  such 
colonies  as  this  dispersed  over  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
tliat  all  those  nations  of  savages  have  arisen,  which 
have  induced  so  many  philosophers  to  imagine  that  the 
atate  of  the  savage  was  the  original  state  of  nuiD ;  and 
if  so,  we  see  that  firom  the  language  of  inspiration 
must  liave  unavoidably  sprung  a  number  of  different 
dialects  all  extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining 
nothing  of  the  parent  tongue,  except  perhapa  the 
name  of  the  most  eonsptcuous  objects  of  nature,  and 
of  those  wants  and  enjoyments  which  are  inseparable 
from  humanity.  The  savage  state  has  no  artificial 
wants,  and  furnishes  few  ideas  that  require  terms  to 
express  them.    The  habits  of  solitude  and  silence  in« 


cline  a  savage  rarely  to  speak }  and  when  he  apeake,  htmgm 
he  uses  the  same  terms  to  denote  different  ideas.  Speech    "  •■  ■ 
therefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  moat  be  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  extremely  various*     Every  new 
region,  and  every  new  climate,  suggests  different  ideas 
and  creates  different  wants,  which  mnst  be  expressed 
either  by  terms  entirely  new,  or  hy  old  terms   used        g 
with  a  new  signification.     Hence  must  originate  great  Hcmc  tfi 
diversity,  even  in  the  first  elements  of  speech,  amoog  ^*'^ty<< 
^11  savage  nations,  the  words  retained  of  the  origiiial  ^?ffT ^ 
language  being  used  in  various  senses,  and  pronottiioed,.^^-]^, 
as  we  may  believe,  with  various  accents.     Wbea  any  tbe  woU. 
of  those  savage  tribes  emerged  from  their  harbarisn, 
whether  by  their  own  efforts  or  by  Uie  aid  of  people 
more  enlightened  than  themselves,  it  is  obvioos  that 
the  improvement  and  copiousness  of  their   language 
would  keep  pace  with  their  own  progress  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  $  hot  in  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  words  which  eivilizatien  and  refinement  add 
to  language,  it  would  be  little  less  than  miracoloua  were 
any  two  nationa  to  agree  upon  the  same  aonods  to  re« 
preaent  the  same  ideas.    Superior  refinement,  indeed, 
may  indoce  imitation,  conquests  may  impose   a  lan- 
guage, and  extension  of  empires  maj  melt  down  dif- 
ferent nations  and  different  dialects  into  one  nsass; 
hut  independent  tribes  naturally  give  rise  to  diversity 
of  tongues,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  that  they  shovld 
retain  more  of  the  original  language  than  the  words 
expressive  of  those  objects  with  which  all  men  are  at 
all  times  equally  concerned. 

The  variety  of  tongues,  therefine,  the  eopioiisoess 
of  some,  and  the  narrowness  of  otliers,  furnish  no 
good  objection  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  ge- 
neral \  for  whether  language  was  at  first  revealed  from 
heaven,  or  in  a  course  of  ages  invented  by  nsen,  a 
multitude  of  dialects  would  inevitably  arise  as  soon  as 
the  human  raee  was  separated  into  a  number  of  distinct 
and  independent  nations.^— We  pretend  not  to  decide 
for  our  readers  in  a  questbn  of  this  nature :  we  have 
given  the  best  aignments  on  both  sides  which  wo 
could  either  devise  or  find  in  the  writings  of  others : 
and  if  it  be  seen,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  that  oiir 
own  judgment  leans  to  the  side  of  revelation,  let  it 
■ot  be  hastily  condemned  by  those  whoso  knowledge 
of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and 
Bome,  and  France  and  England;  for  i£they  will  carry 
their  philological  inquiries  to  the  east,  they  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  trace  the  remains  of  one  original  lan- 
guage throogh  a  great  part  of  the  globe  at  this  day  (c). 

Language, 


(c)  Numberless  instances  of  this  might  be  given,  but  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  produce  only  a  very  few.— 
In  the  ShaMcritf  or  ancient  language  of  the  Geiiloof,  our  signifies  a  dt^:  (See  HalhedU  preface  to  the  fde  rf 
Gentoo  hufs).  In  other  eastern  languages,  the  same  word  was  used  to  denote  both  .&hi  and  Jire.  Thus  in  the 
Ckaidee,  UR  v^fire;  in  the  Egyptian^  or  is  the  mn  or  ii^t^  {PiuU  de  Onr,  ei  Iwi^ :  In  the  Hebrew^  aur  is 
/tfAl;  in  the  Greeks  m^  is  the  oftr,  often /i^Al:  in  Latin^  aura  is  the  okt,  from  the  iEolic  Greek  $  and  in 
£ish  it  is  a£AR«  From  the  very  same  original  we  have  the  Greek  word  frti^,  snd  the  English  ^re.— 'In  Iff* 
ir^iff,  or  signifies  to  raise^  iifi  up  oneU  self,  or  be  raised:  hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Greek  «^,  to  raise,  ex» 
tite^  and  the  Latm  ORIOR  to  arise;  whence  0Rl£KS  the  east^  and  £ng«  orient^  oriental;  also  Let.  orrgs,  and  Eng. 
origin^  originate^  &c.*-The  word  Khunt  in  the  Shanscrit  dialect,  signifies  a  smaH  territory^  whi(£  is  retained 
in  KvfflKt  Kent^  Canton^  Cantabria,  The  word  Khan,  kik,  csak,  can,  gkk,  oik,  is  of  the  same  kind^ 
and  pervades  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  Gat^gee  to  the  Qotpjiiw.  The  werd  light  Englnh,  tncHT  Flemish, 
cuz  Roman,  and  Xs;^  Greek,  has  been  traced  to  Egypt.  Aretz,  arik,  crjbch,  hertha,  earth, 
and  XRDX,  are  all  one  word  from  Palestine  and  Chaldea  to  Britain  and  Germany  .—The  Chaldeans  turned  the 
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LaHgniift*     Language,  wbateTdr  wat  iU  origin,  must  be  subject 
*   '  *<     ■'  to  perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as 
^  P   ^     from  that  Yariety  of  incidents  whteh  affect  all  snblu- 
goagcor     B^^  things;    and  those  changes   most  always  corre- 
any  paopleSpond  with  the  change  of  circomstances  in  the  people 
an  iadca     hy  whem  the  language  is  spoken.     When  any  parti- 
cular set  of  ideas  becomes  prevalent  among  any  society 
of  men,  words  must  be  adopted  to  txpress  them  ;  and 
from  these  the  language  must  assume  jt*  character.-— 
Hence  the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial  people  is 
bold  and  uervous,  although  perhaps  rude  and  unculti- 
vated ;  while  the  languages  of  those  natioiu  in  which 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  are  flowing  and  barmo* 
nious,  but  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  expression. 
Same  ez«        fiut  although  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  role, 
ccptioat  ta^iii^l  ^  language  of  any  people  is  a  very  exact  index 
dingnZ^  of  the  state  of  their  mindi,  yet  it  admits  of  some  par- 
ticular exceptions.     For  as  man  is  naturally  an  imita- 
tive animal,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind  never  has  re- 
course  to  invention    but  through  necessity,  colonies 
planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  disunce  from  the 
mother  country,  always  retain  the  same  general  sounds 
and  idiom  of  language  with  those  from  whom  they  are 
separated.     In  process  of  time,  however,  the  colonists 
and  the  people  of  the  mother  country,  by  living  under 
different  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occu- 
pations, and  by  adopting,  of  course,  different  modes 
of  life,  may  lose  all  knowledge  of  one  another,  assume 
diflSeient  national  characters,  and  form  each  a  distinct 
language  to  themselves,  totally  different  in  genius  and 
ityle,   though  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  fun- 
damental  sounds    and  general  idiom.     If,  therefore, 
this  particular  idiom,  formed  before  tbeijL  icparation, 
happen  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  mother  country  than  of  the  colonies,  these  will 
labour  under  an  inconvenience  on  this  account,  which 
they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome }  and  this 
inconvenience  must  prevent  their  language  from  ever 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which,  by  the 
genioi   of  the  people,  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
carried.    Thus  various  languages  may  have  been  form- 
ed out  of  one  parent   tongue ;  and  thus  that  happy 
concurrence  of  circuosstances  which  hai  raised  some 
languages  to  a  high  degree  pf  perfection,  vaaj  be  easi- 
ly accounted  for,  while  many  ineffectual  eflbrts  have 
been  made  to  raise  other  languages  to  the  same  degree 
of  excellence. 


S^r 


As  the  knowledge  of  langnagea  constitutes  a  great  Languacrc. 
part  of  erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  deformities  fur-  ^      m   ^^ 
nish  employment  to  taste,  and  as  these  depend  much 
upon  the  idioms  of  the  different  tongues,  we  &hall  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  advantagesi  and 
defects  of  some  of  those  idioms  of  language  with  which        1 1 
we  are  best  acquainted.^ — As  the  word  idiom  and  CE- What  h 
Hius  of  a  language  are  ofUn  confounded,  it  will  be  "?**??.  ^^^ 
necessary  to  inform   the  reader,   that   by  idiom  we^d  whrt' 
would  here  be  understood  to  mean  that  general  mode  of  by  the  ge. 
arranging  words  into  sentences  which  prevails  in  anynim  ot  a 
particular  language  f  and  by  the  GENIUS  of  a  language, '•^■H^- 
we  mean  to  express  the  particular  set  of  ideas  whtch  the 
words  of  any  language,  either  from  their  formation  or 
multiplicity ^  are  most  naturally  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  hears  it  properly  uttered.    Thus,  al- 
though the  English^  French^  Italian,  and  Spanish  Ian- 
goages  nearly  agree  in  the  same  general  idiom,  yet 
the  particular  genius  of  each  is  remarkably  different : 
The  English  is  naturally  bold,  nervous^  and  strongly 
articulated  \  the  French  is  weaker,  and  more  flowiug  ; 
the  Italian  more  soothing  and  harmonious;    and  tile       ^ 
Spanish  more  grave,  sonorous,  and  sUtely.  Now,  when  Two  idi- 
we  examine    the  several   languages  which  have  beeu^""*  ^««ag 
most  esteemed  in  Europe,  we  find  that  there  are  on-^^  '^"^ 
ly  two  idioms  among  them  which  are  essentially  di-^JJ^j, 
stinguished   from  one  another ;    and   all   those  lan-Coropt. 
goages  are  divided  between  these  two  idioms,  follow- 
ing sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.    The  languages  which  may  be  said 
to  adhere  to  the  first  idiom,  are  those  which  in  their 
construction  follow  the  order  of  nature ;  that  is,  et- 
press  their  ideas  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they 
occur  to  the  mind ;  the  subject  which  occasions  the  ac- 
tion appearing  first ;  then  the  action  accompanied  with 
its  several  modifications  }  and,  last  of  all,  the  object  to       i  • 
which  it  has  reference.*— These  may  properly  be  called  tie  ana. 
ANALOGOUS  languages ;  and  of  this  kind  are  tlie  £ng-logeai  aad 
lish,  French,  and  most  of  the  modern  languages  in  £«• 
rope.^— The  languages  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
other  IDIOM,  are  those  which  follow  no  other  order  in 
their  construction  than  what  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
composer  may  suggest ;  sometimes  making  the  object, 
sometimes  the  action,  and  sometimes  the  modification 
of  the  action,  to  precede  or  follow  the  other  parts. 
The  confusion  which  this  might  occasion,  is  avoided  by 
the  particular  manner  ofinflcfting  their  words,  by  whitfh 

they 


Hebrew  word  shur  or  SHoa,  which  signifies  an  o«,  into  thor,  as  likewise  did  the  Phenicians  (See  Plut.  Fit. 

3^.)  ;  hence  the  Greek  «e«fSf,  the  Latin  taurus,  the  French  taureau,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanish  toro.  The 
ebrew  word  bit  or  BErrii,  which  signifies  cavity,  capacity,  the  concave  or  inside  of  any  place,  has  spread  itself 
far  and  wide,  still  retaining  nearly  the  original  signification  j  in  the  Persian  language  it  is  bad,  bed,  bhad, 
and  signifies  a  house  or  abode*  In  all  the  dialects  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  bode  signifies  the  same  thing  j  hence 
the  English  abide,  abode,  booth,  boat,  and  the  French  batieau*  In  all  these  instances  there  is  a  striking  resem« 
blanoe  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense  between  the  derived  and  the  primitive  words }  but  this  is  not  always  the  ease, 
even  when  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  derivation  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.     It  has  been  shown  (see  BoswelPs 


tive,  corruptly  pronounced  giumo,  the  Italians-  make  a  substantive  giorno,  which  by  the  Fr^ch  is  readily  con- 
tracted into  GiouR  or  loUR.    From  the  same  root  di,  comes  Aisf,  •,  «v,  the  Eolic  A«f  k,  the  Latin  Divus,  and 
the  Celtic  DBIA,  God. 
VoLtXLPartIL  t  ^3 
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Langiuigc.  tliey  are  made  to  refer  to  tlie  btben  with  tr hich  they 
<       ^     ■■  ought  to  be  connected,  In  whatever  part  of  the  sentenoe 
they  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  connect 
14       the  several  parts  with  one  another  aTter  the  whole  sefl- 
Ihe  tnini.   tence  is  concluded.     And  as  the  words  may  be  heris 
iNMiilve       transposed  at  pleasure,  those  languages  may  he  called 
c*ifpanrd*  TRANSPOSITIVE  languages.     To  this  dads  we  muBt,  hi 
with  re-      ad  especial  manner,  refer  the  Latin  and  Greek  )an- 
Bpcet  to      guages.— -As  each  of  these  IDIOMS  has  several  advan- 
tages and  defects  peculiar  to  itself,  we  shftll  end^avonr 
to  point  out  the  roost  considerabte  of  them,  In  order 
to  ascertain  with  greater  precision  the  part icblar  charac- 
ter and  exceUence  of  some  bf  tho^e  langdages  ntoW 
principally  "Bpoken  or  studied  1A  lEoirope. 

The  partiality  which  our  forefathert,  at  the  revival 
of  letters  In  Euro^ie,  iiattirallv  entertained  for  thfb 
Greek  and  Roman  lahgQages,  made  ihetn  look  npoti 
etery  distinguishing  peculiarity  belonging  to  theAi  a« 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  amazing  superiority  Which 
those  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above  eVery  other  kt 
that  time  spoken  in  Europe.— Thid  blind  dbferedce  still 
continues  to  he  paid  to  therti,  as  our  minds  are  eariy 
prepossessed  with  these  ideas,  and  aft  we  a're  taught  ra 
our  earliest  infancy  to  believe,  that  to  efitert'ain  the  least 
idea  of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the  GVeek  br 
jLatin  in  any  particular  whatever,  would  be  a  certalti 
mark  of  ignorance  oV  want  of  taste.-^Thelr  tfghti, 
there  tore,  Tike  those  of  the  church  in  former  ages,  re- 
main still  to  be  examined  y  and  we,  Withbbt  exfert7n]g 

.  our  reason  to  discover  truth  from  far^ebood,  tamely  istt 
down  satisfied  with  the  Idea  of  their  undou1>ted  ^Ve- 

.  emihence^  m  every  respect.^    But  if  we  look  aroUnn  ds 

.'for  a  moment,  and  observe  the  many  excellent  produc- 
tions which  are  to  'he  met  ivith  in  alMst  every  language 
of  Europe^  we  niust  be  satisfied,  that  even  these  ate  VioW 
.posse'^sed  of  some  powers  which  might  altoi'd  at  least  "a 
presumption,  that,  if  they  were  cultivated  ^itb  a  pro- 
per degree  of  attention,  they  ihig'ht,  In  somereipects^  be 
made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  Ihuse  WaiitilTul  and  justly 
admired  remains  of  antiquity.  %Vithout  endeaVoOring 
to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  ('he  'teool  eVe 
of  philosophic  reasonin]jr,  endeavour  to  liring  heYore  the 

'  aacred  tribtitial  of  Troth  some  of  llibse  opinions  wMdh 
have  been  most  generally  received  upon  this  subje<5t, 
and  rest  the  determination  of  the  citusie  dn  her  Imparthii 

'de^sioB. 

The  learned  reader  well  knows,  that  the  tevetkl 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

IRTOrda  in  every  traitspomtive  langQage,  could  not  he 
admitted  without  occasioning  great  confusion,'  unless 

'  i^rtam  classed  of  Wordts  VeVe  endtywed  Whh  "particular 
variations,  by  mesihs  drtrhich  theV  might  he  fnllde  to 
refer  to  the  other  Words  Vith  ^lyldlithe'y  ought  tiatnnil- 

'  jy  to  b«  connected,  i^rbiii  this  Citi^e  prbct*eds  tlve  We- 
cessity  of  several  v'ariatibhs  of  tr^H^^,  mktfis^  and  axtfec^ 
fives  ;  whtch  are  hot  in  the  feast  e^seritiiil  or  Aeceiiiary 
in  the  AKALOGblis  lang^flig^fii  ^^  "^^  1it^v6  ^rkity  'M\f 
explained  under  the  article  t^AMMAB,  to  %hfch  "We 
refer  for  satisfacf iob  on  this  hefid.  ^e  ^hkit  %  tMi 
*place  consider,  whether  these  faHMIbfis  Ura  an  ttAfhtA- 
tHge  or  a  (lislndvahtage  'to  Utigtiage. 

As  it  is  gencfratly  Supposed,  ^hat  ^vi^ry  languagb 
whole  verbs  admitdf  tnJU'etidft^  h  on  ihat  iieci^tint  nioch 
more  perfect  ilfan  one  wBefeth^  lire  ^vi^d  %f  a^Jti- 
Karies;  we  ihali  ia  the  first  place,  ezamtae  this  with 
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aome  degree  tff  attention  |  attd  that  wliat  ia  Mrid  wn\Iiit  Ijaasa 
head  may  be  the  mere  intelligible,  we  shall  ghre  ex- 
amples from  the  Lat2o  and  English  langvagea.  We 
make  choice  of  these  hifigoages,  beoaose  the  Latin  ia 
more  purely  irampositive  than  the  Greek|  and  the  Eatf^ 
fish  admits  of  less  infieetum  than  any  <rther  ianguage 
that  ^e  are  acqtfainted  with. 

If  any  prefneace  he  doe  to  a  langiiage  from   tlie 
0ne  or  the  bther  method  of  etnfitgming  v^tbe,  it  mial'P**^'* 
in  a  great  hieaufre  be  lowing  to  one  er  more  of  tiiesie^IfZj!], 
three  cailses :— ^Eflhet  h  inoat  adhnit  «f  m  grmler  t«- and  pi« 
riety  of  soimdii,  aird  eontfeqnently  meire  Toon  for  liaF-sioaor 
ibohious  'diversity  of  tones  vn  the  langnage:«'^^r  a"***"*! 
greater  fre(edcmi  of  ca)Mres^itfn  is  allowed  in  ntteriog  any 
simple  idea,  by  the  one  admitdng  of  a  gteater  vattety 
in  the  arrangrmeht  of  the  Wctds  which  are  necesMirf  to 
exjiretfB  that  idea  than  the  <Mher  does  :— ^dr,  lastly, « 
'greater  precision  and  aecdraty  in  fixing  the  nKaning 
of  (he  person  ^0  oitei  the  laogna^^e,  arise  from  the  nse 
of  6ne  of  theSe  fbrn*,  than  from  tlw  nee  of  the  other? 
for,  as  %very  other  eireintfstauce  %Hyich  may  serv^  to 
give  li  diveiiity  to  llmguage,  soeh  ks  the  general  und 
most  prevalent  ione^,  the  Ik-equeot  repeHtion  of  uny 
one  particola^  letted,  and  a  Variety  ^f  other  cirenoN 
stances  of  that  nature,  Whidi  tnAj  ser^e   to   debase 
k  partfcohir  language,  are  Vdi  fnfluenced  in  t^  leaH 
by  the  idiffmtat  methbds   of  taryiag  the  verbs,  th^ 
'cannot  he  here  considered.    We  shall  therefore  pro- 
c\eed  to  Sdalte  a  f^Mnparfson  of  the  adbsitagee  or  4kki» 
vantages  which  n^ay  decree  to  a  laafgnage  i^  inieeting 
its  verbs  trith  rbgatd  to  eadi  of  thelte  |Partic«lar8,.^^jnB- 
riety  of  aonndi  variety  ef  afrAtag^eot^  and  aecurvcy  %f 
Vhean?ng«  ^ 

The  Jir^  particbfar  that  M  \Mfib  to  eitamiiie  iSyDmafty 
Whether  the  c^  Mthod  Hif  ^affes«4agthe>ariiMdBsMMadi. 
of^  a  verb  admrts  of  %  ^afer  iratiety  of  eonnds  ?  4b 
this  respect  the  Latin  seema,  at  Km  fiewy  to  lia^e  "a 
^sit  advaVvfa^  over  the  Etiglhh:  ibir  tlie  tverdsiMto, 
amabam^  tffnittei'aitt^  aMMt*o^  Mkem^  See.  seem  fo  be 
ftfore^inrc^t  from  one  andtber^faattthe  English  tnms- 
)kti6rtft  Af  thi^Ke,  I  Ibtv,  1  did  ifatfe,  i  had  'i6ved,  /  ^kali 
have  idtei^  f  may  Idva^  %e. }  fo^  alfliongh  lie  trytlMe 
AM  is  fep^ated  in  eVer)r  t^ne  %ffhe  fetal,  ^«s  the 
last  ^yllahlb  ihHiafly  "strikes  fhe>^ar  i^ifh^^itfaterliiiee 
atid  leaves  a  gretA^r  hnpr^on  than  fhe  ftnl,  itis  ^nj 
probabte  that  mihiy  #ffl  tbihk  the  ft%qa«nt  tepeticien 
of  the  word  X.0VE  in  the  last  instance,  -ftvore  atriking 
to  the  ear  than   the  repetition  of  am  in  the  former. 
We  will  therefore  allow  this  Its  full  weight,  and  grant 
^that  there  is  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  dlBerence'Ee- 
t^rtoi  the  seondaoflhe  dHfetent  ftnmrtdf^l^atia  vM» 
than  ttlek^  is  hetweHi  Iheasoi^  thlit  Ate  ofoivaleiit  I0 
fhcin  in  Elf  jflish.    Bdt  as  ^e  here  caaslier  the  TariHy 
tff  situotfs  of  the  Mngnage  in  general,  before  any  jost 
dotaclunion  oan  !be  tJrawn,  See  most  ^ol«nly  compare 
the  diffef^Ut  parti^f  the  sime  Verb,  tint  Alsb  ettnpare 
the  different  ^«ths  ^M  one  ensther  in  each  of  thcae 
lan^agek.    And  h^r^  at  'first  Vieei,  we  perceive  a 
iTlost  tftrikieg  diHiiictitfii  in  faveor 'of  tHe  ^nak^s 
laHg^age  over  the  Hn/Utrtni :  for  aa  it  woold  be  impto- 
eible  to  form  a  parttcolar  eet  of  ihfiebtions  ^iffei^ni 
from  oMe  another  for  *eaoh  ipavtieolar  verb,  all  tbste 
laYigeagce  ^h^ch  have  afdo)ited  this  vetbod  have  been 
Obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs  into  'a  amall  -nilmber  of 
classes  >  all  the  words  of  each  ^  whieb^olaeMs  eem- 
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ttmniflgt.  mmly  eftllecl  confugaitoM^  liA?«  the  several  vi^Utioni  qf 
^'  M  "■■'  the  mode9^  tentcB^  and  perwns^  espraMed  exfictly  In  tka 
sane  maoner,  whieh  nipst  of  necessity  introdnce  a  si* 
mllarity  of  soands  into  the  language  in  general,  much 
greater  thiin  where  every  partlcqUr  verb  always  retains 
its  birn  diatinguiahtng  sounds  To  be  oonvioced  of  tbit, 
we  need  only  repeat  any  nomber  of  verbs  in  Latin  and 
EngUsb,  and  observe  on  wkich  side  ^lio  preference  with- 
respect  to  variety  of  soaoda  most  fell. 

/  move* 
laiL 
X  mourn. 
I  die. 
J  rejoice* 

I  begin, 
I  fnakcm 
I  dig. 
I  iaugh* 
IJtil. 
Iforbe^r* 

Tbe  similarity  of  soonds  is  here  so  obvioos  in  tlie  La- 
tin, as  to  be  peiseived  at  the  first  gianco ;  nor  can  W49 
be  surprised  to  find  it  so,  when  we  cooiide|r  that  all  their 
regular  verbs,  amounting  to  4000  or  upwards,  roust  bo, 
reduced  to  four  conjugiutiona,  and  even  these  differing, 
but  little  from  one  another,  which  must  of  necessity  pro- 
duce  the  sameness  of  sounds  which  we  here  perceive  ^ 
whereas,  every  laagnage  that  folloiy  the  natural  order,^ 
Hke  the  English,  instead  of  this  small  nurnber  of  oni<* 
form  terminations  have  almost  as  many  distin<;t  soimda 
as  original  verbs  in  tb^tr  language* 

But  if  instead  of  the  present  of  the  indicative  mood, 
we  should  take  almost  any  other  tense  of  the  Latia 
verb,  the  similarity  of  sounds  would  be  still  more  per- 
ceptible, as  many  of  these  tenses  hjive  the  same  termi- 
nation m  all  the  four  conjugations,  particularly  in  the 
imperfeoi  of  the  indicative,  as  below* 


Pono, 

I  put* 

Movco, 

Bono, 

I  give* 

Doleo, 

Cano, 

I  ef'ng. 

Luffeo^ 

Soao,. 

I  sound. 

Obeo, 

Ohio, 

I  adorn. 

Gaudeo, 

Pogoo, 

IfighU 

locipiof 

Lego, 

I  read. 

Facio, 

Soriho, 

Ivtriie. 

Fodio, 

Pnto, 

I  think. 

Bideo, 

Vivo, 

I  live. 

Jmpleo, 

Arabulo, 

,  I  waik. 

Abstiaeo, 

Pone*  bam ) 
Bonii-baai  \ 
Cane-'bam } 
Spna^bam  y 
O ma-bam  \ 
Pugna-bam } 
Lege- ham  \ 
Scribe-bam  \ 
BuU*bam; 
Vivothfljp ) 


I  did  put^ 
I  didgioe^ 
I  did  eing^ 
I  did  sound f 
I  did  adorMf 
I  did  fight, 
1  did  read, 
I  did  write, 
I  did  thinks 
IdidUve, 


I  put. 
I  gave. 
Ispng. 
I  sounded. 

I  adorned. 
I/ovght. 
1  read, 
I  wrote. 
I  thovghi. 
I  lived. 


I  did  ivalk^ 
I  did  move^ 
I  did  ail, 
I  did  mourn, 
I  did  die, 
I  did  rejoice, 
I  did  begin, 
X  did  make, 
I  did  dig, 
I  did  lavgh, 
I  didJUl, 
JL  didforbear. 


I  walked. 
I  moved. 
X  ailed. 
I  mourned. 
I  died. 
I  rejoiced. 
X  began. 
X  made. 
I  dug. 
X  laughed. 
Xfiiled. 
X/qrkore. 
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AbuUubam'i 
Move-bam  , 
Djole-bam } 
Lugr-bam  j 
Obi-bam  ; 
Gaude-bam  ; 
Juci  pie-bam  \ 
Facie- bam } 
Fodie-baro } 
Ride- bam ;    . 
Imple-bam ) 
Abstine-bam  ^ 

tt  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  tl|o  I^atin 
words  in  this  example  :  bot  in  the  English  traoslatiofi 
we  have  carefully  marked  in  the  first  column  the  words 
without  any  inflection  ;  and  in  the  second,  have  put 
down  the  kame  meaning  by  an  inflection  of  our  verb  } 
which  we  have  beeq  enabled  to  do,  from  a  peculiar 
excellency  in  our  owr  language  unknown  to  any  other 
either  ancient  or  modem.  Wera  it  necessary  to  por- 
sue  this  subject  farther,  we  might' observe,  that  the 
perfect  tense  in  all  tbe  conjugations  ends  universally  in 
I,  \hti  pluperfect  in  £Ram,  and  the  ^ftir^,  in  am  or 
BO  ;  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  imperfect  universalhf 
in  REM,  the  perfect  in  ERIM,  iht  plupeffect  in  ISS£M,' 
ai|d  the  future  in  £RO  :  and  a^  a  stiJJ  greater  sameness 
is  ob^rvable  in  the  different  variations  for  the  persooa 
iq  these  tepses,  seeing  the  first  person  plural  i^  all 
tenses  ends  in  Mus,  and  the  second  person  in  Tis,  with 
little  variation  in  the  other  persona ;  it  is  evident  that, 
in  respect  to  diversity  of  sounds,  tbb  method  of  conju- 
gating verbs  by  inflexion,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
more  natural  method  of  expressing  the  various  connex- 
ions and  relations  of  the  verbal  attributive  by  diffprent 
t^ords,  usually  called  auxiliaries.  |. 

Tbe  second  particular,  by  which  the  different  me-TsrietjoC 
thods  of  marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive*'!^** 
can  aQect  language,  arises  from  the  variety  of  expres- '^^''^ 
sions  which  either  of  these  may  admit  of  in  ottering 
the  same  sentiment.     In  this  respect,  likewise,  the  me- 
thod of  coDJugation  by  inflection  seems  to  be  deficient. 
Thus  the  present  of  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can 
at  most  be  expressed  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  SCRIBO 
an^  EGO  SCRIBO  \  which  ought  perhaps  in  strictqesa  to 
be  admitted  only  as  one :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can 
va^  it  in  fpuf  diQerent  ways,  viz.  ist,  I  white  ;  2d/y, 
I  DO  WRITE ;  idly,  ^KiT^,  I  BO ;  ^tMy,  Write  dq 
I  (d).    And  if  we  consider  the  further  variatipn  which 
these  receive  in  power  as  well  af  in  sooAd,  by  having 

sUa  th9 


^  ■■<' 


f'tM 


(d)  We  are  suiEcicntly  aware,  tkat  tbe  last  variation  cannot  in  strictness  be  considered  as  gjood  Upgoage  ; 
mlthoogh  many  examples  0$  this  nMuiaer  of  nsiiig  it  in  serious  composition,  bolh  in  poetry  and  prose,  m^^^  \^ 
easily  ^rodi|ced  horn  the  best  authors  in  the  English  kngnage.— But  however  unjustifiable  it  may  be  to  use  ijt 
to  serious  composition  %  yet,  when  jodiciooshr  employed  in  works  of  humour,  tl^ia  and  othor  forced  expressions 
of  the  like  na tore  produce  a  fine  efl^ct,  by  giving  a  burlesque  air  tp  the  language,  and  b^autifoHy  contrasting  it 
to  the  purer  diction  of  solid  reasoning.  The  sagacions  Shnkespoune,  has,  on  omny  occasions,  show^  how  %^f^ 
cesefoUy  theoe  -may  be  employed  in  compoaition,  particularly  in  drawing  the  character  of  ancient  Pistol  in  H^o- 
ry  VT  Without  this  Khorty,  Sutler  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  drawing  the  inimitable  character  of 
Hodibras.— «Let  this  apolo^  aiiflioe  for  having  inserted  ihia  and  other  variations  of  the  same  kind  ^  wbicbi  al? 
though  they  may  be  ofbn  improper  for  serioiis  compositiqui  bavo  still  their  use  in  language* 
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8.  Wk^lBo. 

9.  Write  do  L 

10.  JTrile  do  L 

11.  JFriUdoL 


Language,  tlie  empliasis  placid  on  the  different  words  j  instead  of 
foor,  we  will  find  eleven  different  variations :  thus,  ist^ 
I  write^,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  I;'^2d/yt  I 
WRITE,  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  word  WRITE. 
I^et  any  one  pronounce  these  with  the  different  em- 
phasis necessary,  and  he  will  be  immediately  satisfied 
that  they  are  not  only  distinct  from  each  other  with 
respect  to  meaning,  but  also  with  regard  to  sound ; 
and  the  same  must  be  understood  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  this  example. 

3.  I  do  write* 

4.  I  DO  write* 

5.   I  do  WRITE* 

6»  Write  I  do. 
7»  Write  I  do* 

None  of  the  Latin  tenses  adroit  of  more  variations 
than  the  two  above  mentioned:  nor  do  almost  any 
of  the  English  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  above  ex- 
ample \  and  several  of  these  phrases,  which  must  be 
considered  as  exact  translations  of  some  of  the  tenses 
of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more.  Thus  the 
imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  which  in  Latin 
admits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  English 
oif  the  following : 

im  I  might  have  written.     4.  Written  might  have  I. 

2.  Written  I  might  have.    5.  I  written  might  have. 

3.  Have  written  I  might.    6.  Httve  written  might  I. 

And  if  we  likewise  consider  the  variations  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  emphasis,  they  will  be 
at  under : 


Z4  I  might  have  written. 
2.  I  MIGHT  have  written. 
3.,  J  might  have  written. 
^.- 1  might  have  WRiTTEif. 
5.  Writtes  I  might  have. 
&  Written  I  might  have. 

7.  Written  I  might  have. 

8.  Written  I  might  have. 

9.  Have  written  I  might. 
|Q.  Have  written Imight. 
2 1 .  Have  written  I  might. 
12.  Have  written  I  might. 


13.  Written  might  have!. 

14.  Written  MIGHT  have  L 
1^,  Written  might  have  I. 
16.  Written  might  have  I. 
1*7. 1  written  might  have. 

1 8.  J  WRITTEN  might  have. 

19.  /  written  MIGHT  have. 

20.  I  written  might  havs^ 

21.  Have  written  might  J» 

22.  Have  WRITTEN  might  J. 

23.  Have  written  MIGHT  !• 

24.  Have  written  might  I. 


In  all  24  variations,  instead  of  two.— If  we  likewise 
consider,  that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
same  word,  not  only  to  express  '<  I  might  have  written^ 
bus  also,^*  I  could,  I  ^vouid,  or  I  should  h$Lve  written  \^ 
each  of  which  would  adroit  of  the  same  variations  as 
the  vrord.  might;  we  have  in  a\\  ninety-h's  different  ex- 
pressions in  English  for  the  tame  phrase  which  in  Latin 
admits  only  of  two,  unless  they  have  recourse  to  other 
forced  turns  of  expression,  which  the  defects  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  hat  compelled  them  to-*  in* 
vent. 

But  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  last  ciroom* 
ttance  we  have  taken  notice  4>f  as  a  defect^  can  only 
be  considered  as  a  defect  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  inflettion  of  their  verba, 
seeing  they  might  have  had  a  particular  tense  for  each 
of  these  different  werde  mighty  coM^  wmtld^  and  should; 
we  answer,  that,  even  admitting  this  excuse  as  valid  \ 
the  superiority  of  tbi;   analogoua  language,  at  sucb|. 


still  remains  in  this  respect  as  12  to  l.^i*Yet  eveo  tbb  JLaagsts 
concession  is  fpreater  than  ought  to  have  been  made : 
For  as  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  sufficient  ▼aiietj  of 
words  for  all  the  different  modificaticma  which  a  verli 
may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great  for  any  rude  peo- 
ple to  overcome  \  we  find,  that  every  nation  wluch 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  inflection,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  themseWes,  has  been  obliged  to  remain  satis- 
fied with  fewer  words  than  would  have  been  necessary 
even  to  effect  this  purpose,,  and  make  the  same  word 
serve  a  double,  treble,  or  even  quadrople  office,  as  in 
the  Latin  tense  which  gave  rise  to  these  ohservntioiiB  : 
So  that,  however  in  physical  necessity,  this  maj  not 
be  chargeable  upon  the  particular  mode  of  constmo- 
tion,  yet  in  moral  certainty  it  roost  always  be  the  case} 
and  therefore  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  mode 
of  varying  verbs  by  inflection  affords  less  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  of  the  particular  phrases, 
than  the  method  of  varying  them  by  the  help  of  -noxi-' 
liaries. 

But  if  there  shonld  still  remain  any  shadow  of  donhC 
in  the  mhid  of  the  reader,  whether  the  method  of  va- 
rying the  verbs  by  iwflecthn  is  inferior  to  that  bj  enun^ 
liarieSf  with  regard  to  diversity  of  soonds,  or  variety ^IJ^^iU* 
of  expression*;   there  cannot  be  the  least  dooht,   botEaflbkk 
that  with  respect  to  precision,  dbtinctness,  and  acco*  saperior  u 
racy,  in  expressing  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  aupe-  [^  ^'"'^ 
riority  beyond  all  comparison*— Thus  the  Latin  verh^"^*^' 
Amo^  may  be  Englished  either  by  the  werds,^  JT  Jbtv^ 
OT  J  do  hve^  and  the  cinphasis  placed  upon  any  of  the 
words  that  the  circumstances  may  require  \  by  means 
of  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  out  with  a  force  and 
energy  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  prodnoe  byi  . 
the  use  uf  any  single  word.    The  following  line,  from  .. 
Shakespeare^s  Othello  may  serve  as  an  example : 


If 


'Excellent  wretch  ! 


Perdition. jcatch  my  soul,  but  /  do  love,  thee  » 

In  which  the  strong  emphasis  npon  the  word  BO,  gives 
it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  irresistible- 
manner,  a  most  perfect  koowled^  of  the  situation  of 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  at  the  time.— That  the  whole 
energy  of  the  expression  depends  upon  this  seemingly 
insignificant  word,  we  >may  be  atones  satisfied  of,  by 
keeping  it  away  in  this  manner : 


■Excellent  wretch  ! 


Perdition  catch  my  soul,  but  I  hve  thee. 

How  poor^-rhow  tamc'^how  insignificant  is  this^  when 
compared  -with  the  other !  Here  nothing  remains  hot 
a  tame  assertion,  ushered  in  with  a  pompons  ezclana- 
tion  which  could  not  here  be  introduced  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety.  Whereas,  in  the  way  that  Shake- 
speare has  left  it  to  us,  it  has  an  energy  which  nothing 
can  surpass^  for,  overpowered  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  Desdemona*s  cliarms,  this- strong  exclasMtion 
is  extorted  from  the  soul  of  Othello  in  spite  of  him^ 
self.  Surprised  at  >tbis  tender  emotion^  whidi  brings 
to  his  mind  all  those  amiable  qnalities  In  which  he 
bad  so  much  esteemed  her,  and  at  tbcsanw  time  fuUy 
impressed  with  the  ficm  persuasion  of  lier  gnilt,  he  hursts 
out  into  that  seemingly  incoasistelit  exclamation,  Eet 
celleni  wretch  I  and  then  he  adds.in  the  warmth  of  kh 
sorprise,«-thiiikiog  it  a  thing  most  astonishing,,  .that 
any  vrarmth  of  affection  ihonld  still  leniaia  in  bis 
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l.^;«afe.  breftil^'he  cTeni  confirtna  it  with  an  oath,— Pm2rlw» 
€a^ch  my  toui^  hut  I  do  iotje  tkee.^^**  Id  spite  of  all  the 
falaefaoods  with  which  I  know  thoa  bast  deceived  mO' 
-^in  spite  of  «ll  the  erimea  of  which  I  know  thee, 
guilty— -in  spite  of  all  4hoae  reasons  for  which  I  ought 
to  hate  thee-»ia  spite  of  myself,— still  £  find  that  I 
love^pes,-!  do  love  thee."  We  look  npon  it  as  a 
tiling  altogether  imposaihle  to  trans fase  the  energy  of 
this  expression  into  any. language  whose  verbs  arcregu^^ 
Inrly  inflected. 

in  the  same  manner  we  roigHt  go  through  all  the- 
other  tenses,  and  shdw  that  the  same  superiority  is 
to^  he  found  in  each.  Tlius,  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the 
Latins,  instead  of  the  simple  AMAVI«  we  say  I  have 
XOVCD ;  and  by  the  liberty  wo  have .  of  putting  the 
emphasis  upon  any  of  the  -words  which  compose  this 
phrase,  we  can  in  the  roost  aocorate  manner  fix  the 
precise  idea  which  we  mean  to  excite  ;  for  if  we  say, 
1  Aaue  kwedf  with  the  ^-emphasis  upon  the  word  J,  it 
at-onee  points  out  <tho- person  as  the  principal  object 
io^that  phrase,^ and  makes  us  naturally  look  for  a  con- 
trast in  some  other  person,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
phrase  become -subordinate  !•  it  ;*•**  HE  kae  hved  ihee 
much,  but  I  have  loved  thee  infinitely  more.**  The 
Ltftins  toOy-as  they  were  not  prohibited  from  joining 
the  pronoun  with  their  verb,  were  also  acquainted  with 
this  excellence,  which  Virgil  hat  beputifuUy  .used  ia 
this  verse : 
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-Nos  patriamfugifnus  ; 


Tt7.,  Tityre^  lentus  in  umbra^  &c. 

But  we  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  dii^tinguish  tlia 
person  in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  but  can 
also  with  the  same  facility  point  out  any  of  the  other 
eireomstances  as  principals  \  for  if  we  say,  with  the 
emphasis- upon  the  word  have^  **  I  have  ioved^^  it  as 
naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the  principal  object, 
and  makes  us  to  look  for  a  contrast  in  that  peculiarity, 
I  HAVE :  **  I  have  loved  indeed  ;•— -my  imagination  hoe 
been  led  astray— my  reason  has  been  perverted }— but, 
now  that  time  has  opened  my  eyes,    I  can  smile  at 
those  tmaginary  distresses  which  once  perplexed  me.*' 
*— In  tlie  same  manner  we  can  pot  the  emphasis  upon 
the  other  word  of  the  phrase  hved^ — I  fuive  LOVED.** 
•-^Here  the  passion  is  exhibited  as  the  principal.circum- 
stance ;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without  soma 
object,  we  naturally  wish  to  know  the  object  of  that 
passion-^  Who !  what  have  you  loved  V^  are  the  na- 
tural queetions  we  would  put  m  this  case. .  *'  I  havO 
LOVED         Eli»a.**         Jn  this  manner  we  are,  on  all 
occasions,^  enabled  to  express,  with  the  utmost  precis 
sion,  that  paKicolar  idea  which  we  would  wiith  to  ex- 
nite,  so  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perspicuity  to  the 
language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  those  Un- 
gnages  whose  verbs  are  conjugated  by  infttction :  and 
if  to  this  we  add  the  inconvenience  which  all  inflected 
languages  are  subject  to,  by  having  too  small  a  num- 
ber of   tenses,    so   as   to  be  compelled  to  make  one 
word  on  many    occasions   supply   the    place  of  two, 
three,  or  even  four,  the  balance  is  turned  still  more  in 
oar  favoor.— Tbost  in  Latin,  the  same  word  amabo 
stands  for  shall  or  will  love,  so  that  the  reader  is  lefl  to 
gueso  from  the  context  which  of  the  two  meanings  it 
ssa^most  likely  the  writer  had  io  view. — In  the  same 
manner,  may  or  €an  love  are  expressed  by  the  same 


word  AMEM }  as  are  also  m^hi^  cauU^  would ^  ox  shmdd^  J^agwce, 
love,  by  the  aingle  word  amarem,  as  we  have  already  <    ■  ^    >^ 
observed  ;  so  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guess  which  of 
these  four  meanings  the  writer  intended  to  express: 
which  occasions  a  perplexity  very  different  from  that  • 
clear  precision  which  our  language  allows  of,  by  not 
only  pointing  out  the  diflerent   words,  but  also  by  al- 
lowing us  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  any  of  them  we 
please,  which  superadds  energy  and  force  to  the  |>r^ci-. 
aion  it  woul<I  have  bad  without  that  assiUance.  , 

Upon  the  whole,   therefore,   after  the  most  candid  The  me- 
examination,    we  must  conclude,    that  the  method  of^hoder 
conjugating  verbs  by  inflection  is  inferior  to  that  which  ^?»i"K^ 
is  performed  by  the  help  oi  auxiliaries  i — because  itJJTfjJ^. 
docs  not  afford  such  a  diversity  of   sounds,— nor  al-  t«on  infcl 
low  such  variety  in    the   arrangement  of  expression 'lor  to  that 
for  the  same  thought,— nor  give  so  great  distinction  ^hicb  it 
and  precision  in  the  meaning. — It  is,   however,    at^  J*'J['"!l?^ 
tended    with    one   considerable   advantage  above  thCfi^""'** 
other  method  :  for  as  the  words  of  which  it  is  formed 
are  necessarily  of  great  length,    and    more  sonorous, 
than  in  the  analogous  languages,  it  admits  of  a  more 
flowing  harmony  of  expression  y  for    the    number  of 
monosyllables  in  this  last  greatly  checks  that  pompous 
dignity  which  naturally  results    from    longer   words. 
Whether  this  single  advantage  is  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  the  other  defects  with  which  it  is  attended, ' 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine  :— 
hot  we  may  remark,  before  we  quit  the  subject,  that 
even  this. excellence  is  attended  with  some  peculiar  in- 
conveniences, which  ahail  be  .more,  particularly  pointed   . 
out  in  the  sequel.         . 

But  perhaps  it  might  still  he  objected,  that  although    • 
the  comparisons  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair,  and 
the  conclusion  just,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  £n« 
glish  languages }  yet  it  does  not  appear  clear,  that  on 
that  account  the  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  m- 
fl^tion  is  inferior  to  that  by  auxiiiaries  g  for  although  it    - 
be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language  is  defective  in  point 
of  tenses  $  yet  if  a  language  were  formed  which  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  inflected  tenses  to  answer  every 
purpose  I  if  it  had,  for  instance,  a  word  properly 
formed  for  every  variation  of  each   tense :  one  for  I 
lovCf  another  for  /  do  hve  ;  one  for  /  shmllf  another  for 
/  wHl  love  ;  one  for  /  mighty  another  for  /  ow/c/,  and 
would^   and  should  hve;  and    so  on  through  all  the 
other  tenses  }  that  this  language  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  objections  we  have  brought  against  the  inflection 
of  verbs;  and  that  of  course  the  objections  we  have 
brought  are  only  valid  against  those  languages  which 
have  followed  that  mode  and  executed  it  imperfectly. 
—We  answer,  that  although  this  would  in  some  mea- 
sure remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it  entire- 
ly.    For,  in  the  first  place,  unless  every  verb,  or  every 
small  number  of  verbs,  were  conjugated  in  one  way, 
having  the  sound  of  the  words  in  each  tense,  and  di- 
vision of  tenses,  as  we  may  say,  diffierent  from  all  the 
other  conjugations,— it  would  always  occasion  a  same* 
ness  of  sound,  which  would  in  some  measure  prevent 
that  variety  of  sounds  so  proper  for  a  language.     And 
even  if  this  could  be  effected,  it  would  not  give  such  a 
latitude  to  the  expression  as  auxiliaries  allow  \  for  al- 
though there  should  be  two  words,  one  for  Im^ht,  and 
another  for  I  could  love }  vet  as  these  are  single  word^ 
thegr  cannot  he  varied  j  whereas|  by  auxiliaries,  either 
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I«Migl«a|^t«^f  tliesr  etn  lie  Ttrled  94  didbrent  frays,  ai  |im  been 
^  shown  above.  In  the  last  p1ace«  no  single  word  can 
•  ever  express  all  that  variety  of  meaning  which  we  ean 
do  by  the  help  of  our  auxiliaries  and  the  emphasis.  J 
have  hvedf  if  expressed  by  any  one  word,  coald  only 
denote  at  all  times  one  distinct  meaning ;  so  that  to 
give  it  the  power  of  ours,  three  distinct  words  at  least 
would  be  necessary.  However,  if  all  this  were  done  ; 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  distinct  conjugation  formed  for 
every  40  or  59  verbs  ;-^if  each  of  the  tenses  were 
properly  formed,  and  all  of  them  different  from  every 
other  tense  as  well  as  every  other  verb  }  and  these  aft 
carried  through  each  of  the  different  persons,  so  at  to 
be  all  different  from  one  another  ;•— and  if  likewise  there 
were  a  distinct  word  to  mark  each  of  the  separate 
meanings  which  the  same  tense  could  be  mad«  to'  as* 
suroe  by  means  of  the  emphasis  j  and  if  all  this  infi* 
nitCN  variety  of  words  could  be  formed  in  a  distinct 
manner,  different  from  each  other,  and  harmonious} 
this  language  would  have  powers  greater  than  any  that 
eoold  lie  formed  by  auxiliaries,  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  human  powers  to  acquire  such  a  degree  of  know* 
ledge  as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  facility.  But 
how  could  this  be  attained,  since  upwards  of  ten  thou* 
sand  words  would  be  necessary  to  form  the  variations 
of  any  one  verb,  and  a  hundred  times  that  number 
would  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of 
such  a  language  ?  (e)-«-How  moch,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  admire  the  simple  perspicuity  of  our  language, 
which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  application  of  ten  or 
twelve  seemingly  trifling  words,  the  meaning  and  use 
of  which  can  be  attained  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  ex- 
press all  that  could  be  expressed  by  this  unwieldy  ap- 
paratus f  What  can  equal  the. simplicity  or  the  power 
of  the  one  method,  but  the  well  known  powers  of  the 
24  letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained 
with  so  much  ease — and  their  powers  know  no  limits? 
-—or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied  perfection 
of  the  other,  but  the  transcript  of  it  which  the  Chi- 
nese seem  to  have  formed  In  their  uointeliigible  lan- 
guage ?^ 

Having  thus  Considered  pretty  fully  the  advantaget 
and  defects  of  each  of  these  two  methods  of  varying 
verbs,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  secret  wish  arise  in  our 
mind,  that  there  had  been  a  people  sagacious  enough 
to  have  united  the  powers  of  the  one  method  with 
those  of  the  other ;  nor  can  we  help  being  surprised, 
that  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  seve- 
ral languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man monaroby,  some  of  them  did  not  accidentally 
Stumble  on  the  method  of  doing  it.  From  many  con- 
curring circumstances,  it  seems  probable  that  the  great- 
est part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic  nations  that  overran 
Italy  at  that  time,  had  their  verbs  varied  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries ;  and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  sprung  from  them,  have  so  far 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  some  of  the  tenses 
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nf  their  verbs  inflected  I  yet  the  Engljsb  al«iie4i||V»  in  Xaiic«i|a 
any  instance  combined  the  joint  powers  of  the  two ; 
which  could  only  be  done  by  forming  inflections  fpr  the 
different  tenses  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Latina,  and 
at  the  sane  time  retaining  the  original  method  of  va- 
rying them  by  auxiliaries;  by  which  n»eana  eitben  Ib^ 
one  or  the  other  nietbed  conld  have  been  employed  ae 
occasion  required.  We  have  lockily  two  tenses  forned 
in  that  way ;  xht  present  of  the  indicative,  and  the  aorist 
of  the  past.  In  almost  all  our  verbs  these  «M  be  de- 
clined either  with  oi<  witheiit  anxiliaries.  Thua  the 
present,  witbeot  an  auxiliary,  is,  Ikve^  /n^nVe,  I  speak ^ 
with  an  auxiliary,  I  dovtriUf  J  do  iove^  I  do  speaks  lo 
tbe  same  manner,  the  past  tense,  by  inflection,  is,  I 
kvedf  I  wrotSf  I  spoke  g  by  anxiliaries,  /  did  iove^  Idftl 
speak^  I  did  write.  Every  anther,  wbe  knowa  any 
thing  of  the  power  of  the  EagliA  langnage,  knowa  tke 
use  which  may  be  made  of  thia  distinction*  What  a 
pity  is  it  that  we  should  have  stofit  shoKt  fo  apon  !  bpw 
blind  was  it  in  many  other  nations  to  imitate  the  defeicta 
without  making  a  proper,  use  of  that  beautiful  langoage 
which  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead  !  AamkiM 

After  the  verbs,  the  neftt  roost  eoosiderahle  veria-iJJ^i^ 
tion  we  find  between  the  analogous  and  iroMtposiiive^aMn 
languages  is  iii  the  noons;  the  Utter  varying  the  dif*l«Bgai|a 
ferent  cases  of  these  by  inflection  i  wheceat  the  former  ^^'"^ 
express  all  the  different  variations  of  them  by  the  l^elp       |^|]^ 
of  other  words,  prefixed,  called  prepositions^     Now,  lif  casci  of 
we  coniider  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  either noaai. 
of  these  methods  under  the  same  heads  as  we  have  done 
the  verbs,  we  shall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  first 
particular,  viz.  variety  of  touods,  almost  the  sane  re- 
marks may  be  made  as  upon  the  verbs ;    for  if  we 
compare'  any  particular  noun  by  it  itself,  the  variety,  of 
sound  appears  moch  greater  between  the  diflferent  caace 
in  the  transpositivef  than  between  the  translation  of 
these  in  the  analogous  language.    Thus  R£x,  &£gis, 
R£GI,  REOEM,  &c.  are  more  distinct  from  one  another, 
in  point  of  aoijind,  than  the  translation  of  theae,  a.  ki^g^ 
oja  king^  to  a  king^  a  king^  &c    But  i£  we  proceed  one 
step  further,  and  eonsidmr  the  variety  which  is  predur 
ced  in  the  language  in  general  by  tbe  one  or  the  other 
of  these  methods,  the  case  is  entirely  reversed*     For 
as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  distinct  varia- 
tions, diflerent  from  one  another,  for  each  case  of  everj 
noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  ajl  their  niwne 
into  a  few  general  classes,  called  decleneione^  and  ^tU^it^ 
give  to  all  those  included  under  each  claas  tbe  aaaie  tcr^  ^^^  ,^. 
mination  in  every  case  $  which  produces  a  like  airaila-rior  ia  di- 
rity  of  sound  with  what  we  aleaady  observed,  was  00-  vanity  «f 
casioned  to  the  verbs  from  the  same  cause  $  whereas  ia*^*""* 
the  analogous  langaages,  as  there  is  no  necesaity  for 
any  constraint,  there  is  almost  as  a  great  a  variety  of 
sounds  as  there  are  of  nouns.    The  Iiatina  have  onlj 
five  different  declensions  \  so  that  all  tlie  great  number 
of  words  of  this  general  order  mHst  be  reduced  to  the 
very  small  diversity  of  aoonda  which  these  few  dassea 
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(£)  This  assertion  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  very  much  exaggerated :  bat  if  any  shenM  -think  ao,  we 
only  beg  the  favour  that  be  will  set  himself  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  tenses,  mode,  person,  and  nnmher, 
vrhich  an  English  verb  can  be  made  to  assume,  varying  each  of  these  in  every  way  that  it  wilt  adroit,  boih  aa 
to  the  diversity  of  expression  and  the  emphasis )  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  we  have  here  said  nothing  more 
^an  enongL 
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JUnttt^tT*  ft'ffiit  ot^  and  even  th«  sounds  of  these  few  cltssee  are 
not  so  itaach  diversified  as  tbey  migfal  have  been,  as 
many  of  the  diSFerent  cases  in  the  different  declensions 
liave  exactly  the  same  sooads,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  remark  rooYe  fnllv  hereafter.  We  might  here  pro- 
dace  examples  to  show  the  great  simiiarity  of  soonds 
between  different  noans  in  the  Latin  langtiage,  and  no- 
riety  in  the  English,  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  of  thd 
verbs :  but  as  every  reader  in  the  least  acqdainced  with 
these  two  languages  can  satisfy  himself  in  this  partita- 
lar,  Allheal  any  further  trouble  than  by  marking  down 
any  number  of  Latin  nouns,  With  their  translations  into 
English,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell 'longer  on 
ibis  pkrticular. 

!Bat  if  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  a  disadvantage 
to  a  language  in  point  of  diversity  of  sounds,  it  is  very 
much  the  reverse  with  regard  to  the  variety  U  alkiwfl 
in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  phrase.     Here,  }n« 
^rd  tTtli  ^^^^»  ^^^  transposttive  language  shines  forth  in  all  its 
]^J^_.  ^glory,  and  the  analogous  must  yield  t!ie  palm  with- 
■leat  of     but  the  smallest  dispute.    For  as  the  nominative  ease 
wwdf  <a  a  (or  that  noun  which  is  the  cause  of  the  energy  ex- 
Muteooe;   pregged  by  the  verb)  is  diffei^nt  from  the  accusative  (or 
that  noun  upon  which  the  energy  expressed  by  the  verb 
is  exerted),  these  may  be  placed  in  vlvsJ  situation  that 
the  writer  shall  think  proper,  without  occasioning  the 
smallest  confusion  :  whereas  In  the  anal ogfius  languages, 
as  these  two  different  states  of  the  noun  are  expressed 
'l>y  the  same  word,  they  cannot  be  distinguhriied  but  trtr 
their  position  alone  :  so  that  the  noun  which  is  the  ef> 
Bcient  cause  must  always  precede  the  verb,  and  that 
which  is  the  i^assi^e  subject  nliDst  follow  \  whjch  great- 
ly cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  com'position.^i^ThUI 
the  tiAtins,  without  the^inalfest  perplexity  in  the  mean* 
log,  could  say  either  Brutum  ttmavH  Cdssius^  ot  Cassids 
amavit  Brutum^  or  Brutum  Cds^tus  amavit^  or  Cassr&s 
ISrutum  amavit.    As  the  termination  of  the  Ivotd  Cai* 
sias  alwavs  points  out  tliat  it  is  ih  the 'nominative 'case^ 
and  therefore  that  lie  is  the  person  from  whom  the  en- 
ergy proceeds^  and  In  the  same  manner,  as  the  tetYni- 
nation  6T  the  word  Brutt/m  points  ont  that  It  is  'in  th^ 
accusative  case^  and  consequently  thit  'be  fs  i\it  object 
iipbn  whom  the  energy  is  exerted  ;  ^he  Metering  oon- 
tinifes  stiU'distihct  and  dear,  hOt^ithstafndMg  of  aiU 
these  several  variations :  whereas  in  the  English  lati- 
.^uage,  we  could  only  say,  Cassiiis  idVed  Brutus^  6r,  by 
a  moteTorceip\ir%seo\ogjf'Cassiu4Bn/tue loved:  TVere 
we  to  reverse  the  case,  as  in   the  Latin,  tlie  meaning 
also  would  be  reversed ;  for  if  yke  iky  Brutus  'hved'CaS" 
siuSf  it  is  evident,  that  instead  of  'being  the  person  be- 
loved, as  before,  Brutus  now  becoihes  the  person  from 
whom  the  energy  proceeds,  and  Cas'sius  becomes  the 
object  beloved.— -tn  this  respect,  therefore,  the  analo- 
gous languages  are  jrreatly  inferior  to  the  trakiSposi- 
tive;  and  indeed   it  is  from  this  sit)jCi(le  cirbomitafloe 
alone  that  they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 

But  although  it  thus  appears  evidem,  that  Mty 
language,  whi(%  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  noons 
to  distinguish  (he  accusative  f^m  the  nomhtdtive  case^ 
ists  an  advantage  over  those  languages  'which  have 
none ;  *yet  it  dbes  not  appear  that  any  other  of  their 
cases  adds  to  the  variety,  but  rather  the  revei%e  ;  'fbl*, 
.  in  Latin,  we  can  only  say  Amor  I^ei;  in  "Engfiih  the 
aanse  phrase  may -lie  rendered,  either,  the'hve  of^Q^ 
m^God  (he  /oi;<v— dr,  1>y  a'mtjre'lbr^ed  atjratigemeiit, . 
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God  the  love  ^  And  aa  theio  oUtqoe  caeei,  m  theLaagaagt. 
Latins  called  them  except  the  accasative,  are  dearly  ^  \'  '^ 
distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from  the  nomina- 
tive,  by  the  preposition  which  scoompanies  them,  we 
are  not  ooofioed  to  any  particoin  arrangensent  with  re- 
gard to  these  as  with  the  aecasative,  but  may  p^aoa 
them  in  i^bat  order  we  please,  as  in  Milton^t  elegmit 
iiivoeatioo  at  the  beginiiing  of  Paradise  Lost : 

Of  man's  first  diso'bedienee,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
tVith  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Bestore  os,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse. 

In  this  sentence  the  tmnapositioo  is  almost  as  gi^at 
88  the  Latin  langnage  would  admit  ^,  and  the  meaaing 
As  distinct  as  if  Mflton  had  begoa  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  prose,  thus—''  Heavenly  vime,  siag  of  taaa'a 
first  disobedience,**  fee. 

^  Befbre  we  leave  this  Ibead,  we  may  nsnark,  that  the 
kittle  attention  which  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  derived  from  the  ase  of  an  aconaa- 
tive  "case  ^fleivnt  from  the  nominative,  iseomewfaat  sar- 
|iriSfng.    The  Latins,  ^ho'bad  mere  occasion  to  aMond 
to  this  wrCb  care  than  any  other  nation,  and  even  the 
'Greeks  themselves,  have  in  many  toasea  ovevloeked  it, 
as  is  evident  fVom  lbevai*iom  ioslaaees  we  maetiwieh-ia 
their  languages  Habere  this  is  not  'dissiagaisbed.   For  all 
nouns  of  the  nit^er|;enAer  bolb  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  decleasNm  llieir  nomSnaSive  and  nocosa^ 
tive«ingo1ar'iilfilto.     I^r  in  the  pkihal  of  aueh  noons 
{sVheIre  ahy4i#finocSeii  between  these  two  teases  >  and 
In  LatfU  all  -nettas  ivhatsrver  of  the  tliird,  fourth,  wad 
Irfth  'declensions,  of  which  the  ouiuber  is  veiy  consi- 
derable, have  their  notninalive  and  ttOctisalrve  plural 
^like.     So  that  thttirlangtmge  Teaps  «no  advantage  ia 
(this  respect  from  almeat  one  half  of  their  aoinss. .    Nor 
'have  any  of  the  modem  languages  \n  Enro^,  howe<ver 
tnueh  they  tnay  have  borrowed  from  the  anoient  hi»- 
;goagcs  In  olh^  liespeots,  atseinpted  to  wpy^om  them 
in  this  paVticnkrVApom  which  peHisrpaviei^  aid  vantage 
would  have  fcvOn  g^iMed,  than  from  eepynig  afl  tSe 
tnh^r  svppoated  -exe^llenoies  of  their  langoageJ^-^Qt  to 
tetorn  to  ow^  object.  ,  ^ 

It  remains  that  we'conslder,  whether  •'tlie  -t nfleclion  greatly  in. 
'of  nouns  giv^any  •a^aritage  4M«r>the  method  of  defi-  P<nor  at 
ning  them  by  )>repositions,  in  point  ^of  distiactness  and  '^  1***^ 
^precision  i>f  nieaning  ?  B<it«in  tliis  respect,  too,  the  ana-  ij^imjii. 
'logons  langnligee  most  eoAie  eff  victorioos..  Indeed  ibia 
is  the  particular  in  which  their  greateatexeellenee  conw 
sists }  nor  Was  it,  ^e  believe,  ever  disputed,  hot  that,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  precisioo,  -this  nsetbod  nrost  ex- 
cel all  othe^,  however  It  may  be  defective  in  other  re- 
spects. We  obsrt^ed  under  tbis  head,'whea  epeakiag  of 
verbs,  that  itnnght  perhaps  be  possible  to  form  a  lan- 
guage by  ihflectiott^bich  should  be  capable  of  ks  great 
ndfitTracy  as'in  the  more«imple4>rd«r  of  auailiaries :  but 
this  would  have  been  euoh  an  infitiite  laboor,  that  it  * 
Was 'not  to  be  expected  that  ever  horoan  powers  would 
'histe  Keen  able  to  aeeomplishit*    More  easy  would  it 
haVe  been  to  have  ft^rmed  the  aeveral  infleetioas  of  the  • 
nouns  so  different  from  one  another,  aa  to 'have  render- 
ed it  impoisible  «ver  So  miitake  the  asaanifig.  Yet  oven  « 
ihia  has  BOi  hemi  atlettl)ited.  And  m/woAmI  that  thosa 
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luigimges  wliicb  have  adopted  the  itiethod  of  infleetiog 
their  verbs  are  more  imperfect  in  point  of  precisioa 
than  the  other,  so  the  same  may  be-said  of  inflecting 
the  nouns :  for,  not  to  mention'  the  energy  which  the 
Analogous  laagoagee  acquire  by  putting  the  accent 
upon  the  noon,  or  its  preposition  (when  in  an  obKque 
oase)t  according  as  the  subject  may  require,  to  express 
which  variation-'of  meaning  no  particular  variety  of 
words  have -been  invented  in  any  inflected  language, 
they. are  not  e^en  complete  id  other  respects.  The  La- 
tin^  in  particular,  is  in  many  cases  defective,  the  same 
termination  being  employed  in  many  instances  for  dif* 
ferent  cases'of  the  same  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and 
dative  singular,  and  nomiuative  and  vocative  plural,  of 
the  first  declension,  are  all  exactly  klike,  and  can  on- 
ly be  distingoisbed  from  one  another  by  the  formation 
of  the  sentence^— as  are  also  the  nominative,  voca- 
tive,  and  ablative  singular,  and  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural.  In  the  second,  the  genitive  singular,  and  no- 
roinative  and  vocative  plural,  are  the  same,  as  are  al- 
so the  dative  and  ablative  singular,  and  Native  and  ab- 
lative plural  J  except  those  in  UM,  whose  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vpcative  singular,  and  nominative,'accu- 
sative,  and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other  three 
declensions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cases  as  these  do^ 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unless 
the  hearer  is  particularly  attentive  to  and  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  particular  construction  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  sentence ;  all  of  which  is  totally  removed,  and  the 
clearest  certainty  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help  of  pre* 
positions  in  the  analogous  languages. 

It  will  hardlj  he  necessary  to  enter  into  such  a  mi^ 
note  examination  of  the  advantages  o^  disadvantages 
attending  the  variation  of  adjectives  f  as  it  will  ap- 
pear evident,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  endowing  them  with  terminations  similar  to,  and 
corresponding  with,  ^uhstantivee^  must  tend  still  more 
to  increase  the  similarity  of  sounds  in  any  language, 
than  any  of  those  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of  j  and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they 
have,  in  transpositive  languages,  of  separating  the  ad* 
jective  from  the  substantive,  this  must  have  occasioned 
soch  a  jingle  of  similar  sounds  as  could  not  fail  te  have 
been  most  disgusting  to  the  ear  :  but  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  in  many  cases,  in  those  languages  where 
the  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflected,  to  have  pronounced 
the  words  which  ought  to  have  followed  each  other, 
unless  their  adjectives  could  have  been  separated  from 
the  substantives ;  therefore,  te  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, they  were  forced  to  devise  this  unnatural  method 
ef  inflecting  them  also  \  b^  which  means  it  is  easy  to 
recognise  to  what  substantive  any  adjective  has  a  re- 
ference, in  whatever  part  of  the  sentence  it  may  be 
placed.  In  these  languages,  therefore,  this  inflectioot 
both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  case,  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and,  by  the  diversity  which  it  admit* 
ted  in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  several  phrases, 
might  counterbalance  the  jingle  of  similar  sounds  which 
it  introduced  into  the  language. 

Having  thus  examined  the  most  striking  partica* 
lars  in  which  the  transpositive  and  analogous  lapgoagee 
differ^  and  endeavoured  to  show  the  general  ten- 
dency ef  every  one  of  the  particulars  separately,  it 
would  not  he  fair  to  dismiss  the  subject  without  con- 
siderittg  each  of  these  as  a  whole,  and  fointipg  out 
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their  general  tendency  in  tbat'Kght :  for  we  all  koow,^^,^^ 
that  it  often  happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every  "ji  ^  .j 
part  which  compMes  a  whole,  taken  separately,  may 
appear  extremely-  fine  \  and  yet,  when  all  these  parte 
are  pot  'together,  they  may  not  agree,  but  produce 
m  jarring  and  confusion  very  different  from  what  we 
might  have  expected.  We  therefore  imagine  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  genius  of  each  of  these  two  distinct 
IDIOMS  of  language  considered  as  a  whole  will  not  be 
deemed  useless.  ^. 

Although  all  languages  agree  in  this  respect,  thatnttnu- 
they -are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man  poetm  i£. 
to  another}  yet  as  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways^'^^ucit 
in  which  we  might  wish  to  convey  these  ideas,  ■ome-'*"^^ 
times  by  the  easy  and  familiar  mode  of  conversation,  yim^ 
and  at  other  times  by  more  solemn  addresses  to  the 
understanding,  by  pompous  declamation,  &c.  it  may 
so  happen,  that  the  genius  of  one  language  may  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  one  of  these  than  the 
other,  while  another  language  may  excel  in  the  oppo- 
site particular.     This  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  two 
general  idioms  of  which  we  now  treat.     Every  par- 
ticular in  a  transpositive  langusge,  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated for  that  solemn  dignity  which  is  necessary  for 
pompous  orations.     Long  sounding  words,  formed  by 
the  inflection  of  the  different  parts  of  speech, — flowing 
periods,  in  which  the  attention  is  kept  awake  by  the 
harmony  of  the  sounds,   and  in  expectation    of  that 
word  which  is  to  unravel  the  whole,— if  composed  by 
a  skilful  artist,  are  admirably  suited  to  that  solemn  dig- 
nity and  awful  grace  which  constitute  the  essence  of  a       ^ 
public  harangue.     On  the  contrary^  in  private  conver^ncaaalf 
sation,  where  the  mind  wishes  to  unbend  itself  withfonte 
ease,  these  become  so  many  clogs  which   encamberP<^^>^ 
and  perplex.     At  these  moments  we  wish  to  transfuse  ^•*"*J-^ 
our  thoughts  with  ease  and  facility—we  are  tired  witb^^in'^^. 
every  unnecessary  syllable— and  wish  to  be  freed  fromakignc. 
the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.     Like  eor 
state  robes,  we  would  wish  to  lay  aside  our  pompotie 
language,  and  enjoy  ourselves  at  home  with  freedom 
and  ease.     Here  the  solemnity  and  windings  of  the 
transpositive  language  are  troublesome  \  while  the  fiict- 
lity  with  which  a  sentiment  can  be  expressed  in  the  aiio- 
hgous  language  is  the  thing  that  we  wish  to  acquire. 
Accordingly  in  Terence  and  Flautus,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  dialogue  are  most  charmingly  displayed,  trans- 
position is  sparingly  used.     In  this  humble,  though 
most  engaging  sphere,  the  analogous  language  moves 
unrivalled  \  in  this  it  wishes  to  indulge,  and  never  tires. 
But  it  in  vain  attempts  to  rival  the  transpositive  in  dig* 
nity  and  pomp :  The  number  of  monosyllables  intei> 
,  rupts  the  flow  of  harmony  \  and  although  they  msiy 
give  a  greater  variety  of  sounds,  yet  they  do  hot  natii* 
rally  possess  that  dignified  gravity  which  suits  tbe  other 
language.    This,  then,  must  be  considered  as  the  strik- 
ing particular  in  the  genius  of  these  two  diflerent 
IDIOMS,  which  marks  their  characters. 

If  we  consider  the  effects  which  these  two  differ- 
ent characters  of  language  must  naturally  prodoee 
upon  the  people  who  employ  them,  we  will  soon  per* 
ceive,  that  the  genius  of  the  analogous  language  ia 
much  more  favourable  for  the  most  engaging  purpeset 
of  life,  the  civilizing  the  human  mind  by  mutukl-  in- 
tercourse of  thought,  than  the  transpositive.  For  as  it 
is  chiefly  by  the  use  of  speech  that  npan  is  raised  above 


L^tjn^t^  Ae  bnH«  eretlioii  !<^tt  It  it  by  tbis  meant  ht  ioiprevei 
every  faeulty  of  hit  min^,  and  te  the  obtervatiorit 
which  he  may  htmaelf  have  made,  bat  the  additional 
iadvantage  of  the  experience  of  thote  with  whom  be 
may  coaverte,  at  well  at  the  knowledge  which  (lie  ha« 
roan  race  have  acquired  by  the  aceamulated  pxperipnce 
of  all  preceding  aget  ;«^a9  it  it  by  the  enlivening  giow 
of  eenvertation  that  kindred  toolt  catch  fire  froip  one 
another,  that  theoght  producet  thoaght«  and  eacb 
improvet  upon  the  other,  till  they  toar  beyond  the 
boundt  which  hnman  reason,  if  left  alone,  could  ever 
have  atpired  to ;— we  mott  torely  contider  that  lan« 
guage  at  the  mott  beneficial  te  society,  which  mott  ef- 
fectually removes  thoee  bara  that  obstruct  itt  progrett. 
Kow,  the  geniot  of  the  anahgaut  languages  is  to  eaty, 
«o  simple  and  plain,  at  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  is  born  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  used  to 
apeak  it  with  facility ;  even  the  rudest  among  the  vol* 
gar  can  hardly  fall  into  any  considerable  gmmmati* 
cal  errort :  whereat,  in  the  iraiupoMUive  languaget,  to 
aany  rulet  are  necttatary  to  be  attended  to,  and  to 
nuch  Tariation  it  prodnoed  ia  the  meaning,  by  the 
alighteet  variatient  in  the  tonad,  that  It  reqniret  a  ttody 
far  above  the  reach  ef  the  illiterate  mechanic  ever 
to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfect  toever  the  language 
may  be  whea  tp<^ea  with  purity,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion mott  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rnde- 
aeat  and  inacoaracy  of  tpeech,  and  all  the  evilt  which 
tbtt  naturally  produoet*— Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
in  Rome,  a  man,  even  in  the  highest  rank,  received 
as  muoli  hoDonri  and  wat  at  much  dittingoished  among 
hie  eqaali,  for  being  able  to  eonverse  with  eate,  at  a 
roodern  author  would  be  for  writing  ia  an  eaty  and 
elegant  ttyle^  and  Cttsar  among  hit  contemporariet 
wat  at  much  etteemed  for  hit  tnperiority  in  tpeaking 
the  language  ia  ordinary  coovertation  with  eate  and 
elegaace,  at  for  bit  powert  of  oratory,  hit  tkifl  in  armt, 
ar  bit  exeellenoe  ia  literary  coropotitton.  It  it  need- 
iete  to  point  out  the  many  inconvenienoet  which  tbit 
nutt  unavoidably  produoe  in  a  ttate.  It  it  sufficient 
to  obterve,  that  it  naturally  tendt  to  introduce  a  vatt 
dittinetiea  between  the  diferent  ordert  of  men ;  to  tet 
an  iotpenelrable  barrier  between  tbete  hem  in  a  high 
and  tlM»e  born  in  a  low  station  >  to  Xeep  the  latter  in 
igaoranee  and  barbarity,  while  it  elevates  the  former 
to  such  a  h«ght  as  must  subject  the  other  to  be  easily 
led  by  every  popular  demagogue.— How  far  the  histo- 
ry af  the  nations  who  have  followed  this  ibiom  of  Ian- 
gaago  eoafirms  this  observation,  every  one  is  lefb  to 
judge  for  Jiimself. 

Having  thus  oonsidered  Lakguage  ia  general,  aad 
poinCed  out  the  genius  and  tendency  of  the  two  ntost 
distinguished  XBIOMS  which  have  prevafled  j  we  shall 
close  these  remarks  with  a  feiT  obtervationt  upon  the 
farticular  aature  and  geaint  of  thote  languages  which- 
are  now  chiefly  tpoken  or  ttudied  in  Europe. 

Of  all  the  Bations  whose  memorjf  bistoty  has  trane* 
mitted  to  us,  nooe  have  beea  so  emiaently  dfsttngnisbed 
for  their  literary  aeeomplishments,  as  weN  as  acqnaiat** 
-UersM  ^^"^  ^'^  ^  polite  arts,  as  the  Greeks :  nor  are  we 
»w  ektoty  M  T^  acquainted  with  a  language  postessed  of  so  many 
•obcB  or  advantages,  with  so  few  defects,  as  that  which  they 
iidi«d  ia  Q3^|}^  nn^  which  eontinues  still  to  be  known  by  their 
''^^  nanie«-*-The  aoeessary  cemiexiov  between  the  progress 
of  knowledge  aad  the  improvenent  of  hogoage,  has 
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been  already  explained  )  so  that  it  will  not  be  sor-  I^ngiaKo- 
priting  to  find  tbeir  progrets  in  the  one  keep  pace  *  m  " 
with  that  of  the  other :  but  it  will  be  of  utility  to 
point  out  tome  advanUget  which  that  distinguished 
people  possessed,  which  other  nationt,  perhapt  not  lei^t 
distinguished  for  talents  or  tatte,  have  not  enjoyed^ 
which  have  contributed  to  render  their  language  the 
most  nniversally  admired  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  mo- 
dern times.  ^3 


^icrva^ 
oBioa 


It  has  beea  already  observed,  that  the  original  HAaptThe  ^mt 
bitants  of  Greece  who  were  gross  savages,  aad  wbeie'°P^"^^7 
language  of  course  would  be  very  rude  and  narrow^  '••'•q^JJU^  ,^^ 
first  tamed  by  the  Pelasgi,  aa  eastern  or  aa  Egyptknignagc,«w- 
tribe.     From  the  east  it  is  wetl  known  thai  arts  aoduiff  tewiat 
sciences  were  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  aad  that  **< 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  cooatrkrs  firtt  civilised.    The 
language,  therefore,  imported  into  Oieeoo  by  tbs  Pe^ 
Issgi  would  be  pure  froto  the  fouatab  head,  and  moell 
more  perfect  in  its  stnfcttfre  than  if  it  bad  bees  trains 
mitted  through  oumy  aatrom.    But  thfs  was  not  the 
only  circomttaoce  higbty  fertonate  for  the  Creek  lan^  ' 
goage.    Before  il  had  time  to  be  folly  ettablithed 
amoag  the  people,  iu  atperiti^  wMeh  it  had  in  coiSm 
roon  with  the  other  dialeett  of  Cho  east|  Were  pelith#i 
away  by  such  a  auccettion  of  peetif,-  musicians,  philo* 
sophers  and  le|^slators,  from  difeient  oonatries,  as  no* 
ver  appeared  m  aa^  other  aafioi*  aC  a  period  io  early 
at  to  give  tbeir  geniiit  and  latfe  iti  foN  iaflueace*    la 
thit  respect,  no  people  were  ever  se  enrhieetfy  disti*« 
goished  at  the  ancient  Greekt,  who  had  their  Oifbeos^ 
their  Linut,  their  Cecropt,  and  thefr  Cadmus,  wbe  in* 
trodttced  their  different  improvemeots  at  a  time  wheil 
the  natioa  had  no  staadard  of  tatle  foresed  by  itstNl 
Hence  the  original  sounds  of  the  Greek  laugaage  tn% 
the  mott  harmonious,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  th# 
ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  invented.    They 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  person  who  heart  thenv, 
even  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  it  not  anderstoed  | 
whereas  almost  all  other  languages,  till  they  are  undeN 
stood,  appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  net  been  accustomed 
to  them,  jarring  and  discordant.    Thit  is  the  fonda« 
mental  excellence  of  that  justly  admired  langnage:  nor 
have  the  people  failed  to  improve  this  to  the  utmott  of 
their  power,  by  many  aids  of  their  own  invention.   The 
Greek  language  is  of  the  ttamponHve  kind :   but  A 
people  so  lively,  so  acute,  and  so  loquacious,  omdd  31 
bear  the  ceremonious  restraint  to  which  that  mddo  ef 
Isngnage  naturally  subjected  them:  and  have  thete^ 
fore,  by  various  methods,  freed  it  in  a  great  measuiie 
from  the  stiffness  which  that  produced.     In  ieieetiog 
their  nouns  and  verba,  they  tometimes  prefix  a  syllable, 
and  sometimes  add  one  \  which,  besides  th*  viariety  tliat 
it  gives  to  the  sounds  of  the  language,  adds  greatly  to 
the  distinctness,  and  admits  of  a  more  natural  arrange* 
ment  of  the  words  than  in  the  Latin,  and  of  cense* 
qnence  readers  it  much  fitter  for  the  eatiness  of  private 
eonversatioo :  and  indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  so 
far  prevailed  over  the  idiom  of  the  langnage,  at  to  ren« 
dor  it,  in  the  age  of  itt  greatett  perfection,  capable  of 
almott  as  much  ease^  aad  requiring  almott  at  little  trans* 
petition  of  wordt,  at  those  languages  which  have  been 
called  amUdgmif.    But  as  those  nations  who  spoke  this 
laagoage  were  all  governed  \fj  popular  assemblies,  aod 
as  no  authority  eoold  he  obtained  among  them  but  b^ 
ft  skill  ia  ibeterie  and  tboaowers  of  pertuaeiea  >  il 
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Limziiage.  becftme  necessary  for  every  one,  wtio  wished  to  acquire 
*       V     "'  power  or  conBideration  in  the  state,  to  improve  bim- 
seif  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  in  the  use  of 
which  alone  he   could    expect   honours  or  reputation* 
Hence    it    happened,    that  while    the  vivacity  of  the 
people  rendered  it  easy,  the  great  men  studiously  irn* 
proved  every  excellehce   that  it  could  reap  from   its 
powers  as  a /ra/ff/^ofiViW  language;  so  that,  when  brought 
to  its  utmost  perfection  by  the  amazing  genius  of  the 
great  Demosthenes,  it  attained  a  power  altogether  un- 
koown    to    any  other   language.— -Thus   happily   cir- 
cumstanced, the  Greek  language  arrived  at  that  envied 
pre-eminence  which  it  still  justly  retains.     From  tba 
progress  of  arts  and  sciences }  from  the  gaiety  and  in- 
centive genius  of  the  people  ;  from  the  number  of  free 
States  into  which  Greece   was  divided,  each  of  which 
invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
the  general  stock ;  and  from  the  natural  communica- 
tion which  took  place  between  these  states,  which  ex* 
edited  in  the  strongest  degree  the  talents  of  the  people  } 
it  acquired  a  copiousness  unknown  to  any  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  excelled  by  few  of  the  moderps««*.In  point 
of  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether  nnrivalled ; 
and  on  account  of  the  ease  as  well  as  dignity  which, 
from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad- 
nits  of  perfection  in  a  greater  number  of  particular 
kinds  of  composition  than  any  other  language  known. 
—The  irresistible  force  and  overwhelming  impetuosity 
of  Demosthenes  seem  not  more  natural  to  the  genius 
of  the   language,   than   the  more  flowery  charms  of 
Plato^s  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  una- 
dorned simplicity  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  does  the  majestic 
pomp  of  Homer  seem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more 
bomble  strains  of  Theocritus,  or  the  laughing  festivity 
of  Anacreon ;  Equally  adapted  to  all  purposes,  when 
we  peruse  any  of  these  authors,  we  would  imagine  the 
language  was  most  happily  adapted  for  his  particular 
style  alone.     The  same  powers  it  likewise,  in  a  great 
measure,  possessed  for  conversation  ;  and  the  dialogue 
seems  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,   than  for  the  more   easy  tenderness  of 
Menander,  or  buflbonery  of  Aristophanes.-^ With  all 
these  advantages,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  did  not  possess  that  unexceptionable  clearness 
of  meaning  which  some  analogous  languages  enjoy,  or 
that  characteristic  force  which  the  emphasis  properly 
varied  hat  power  to  give,  were  not  these  defects  coun* 
terbalanced  by  other  causes  which  we  shall  afterwards 
s^       point  out. 
The  Latin      The  Bomans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  dispo- 
lanaaage     titions,  for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  re- 
JJJ^^Q^'jJ,  public,  more  intent  on  por»uing  conquests  and  military 
aadwhy.  'gl<"7  ^^^^  ^^  making  improvements  on  literature  or 
the  fine  arts,  bestowed  little  attention  to  their  language* 
Of  a  disposition  lesa  social  or  more  phlegmatic  than 
the  Greeks,   they  gave  themselves   no   trouble  about 
rendering  their  language  fit  for  conversation;  and  it 
remained  strong   and  nervous,   but,   like  their  ideas, 
was  iiniited  and  confined.     More  disposed  to  command 
respect  by  the  power  of  their  arms,  than  by  the  force 
of  persuasion,  they  despised  the  more  effeminate  powers 
of  speech  ;   so  that,  before  the  Punic  wars,  their  lan- 
guage was  perhaps  more  reserved  and  uncourtly  than 
any  other  at  that  time  known.— But  after  their  rival 
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Catthage  was  destroyed,  and  they  had  no  longer  that  Laagal|^ 
powerful  curb  upon  their  ambition ;  when  rtcbea  flowed  *    '  *  "^ 
in  upon  them  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  conquests  ^ 
*— luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  stem  austerity  of  their 
manners  to  relax,  and  selfish  ambition  to  take  plaice  of 
that  disinterested  love  for  their  country  so  eminently 
conspicuous  among  all  orders  of  men  before  that  pe« 
riod.— Popularity  began  then   to  be   courted;   ambi- 
tious men,  finding  themselves  not  possessed  of  that  me- 
rit which  ensured  them  success  with  the  viKuoas  se- 
nate, amused  the  mob  with  artful   and  seditious  ha- 
rangues; and  by  making  them  believe  that  they  wero 
possessed  of  all  power,  and  had  their  sacred  rights  en- 
croached upon  by  tlie  senate,  led  them  aboat  at  theit 
pleasure,  and  got  themselves  exalted  to  hononr a  and 
riches  by  these  insidious  arts.     It  was  then  the  Ro- 
mans first  began  to  perceive  the  use  to  which  a  com- 
mand   of^  language  could   be  put.      Ambitious    men 
then  studied   it  with  care,   to  be  able  to  accomplish 
their  ends ;   while  the  more  virtuous  were  obliged  to 
acquire  a  skill  in  this,  that  tliey  might  he  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  their  adversaries.*— Thus  it  happened, 
that  in  a  short  time  that  people  from  having  entire- 
ly neglected,  began  to  study  their  language   with  the 
greatest  assiduity  ;  and  as  Greece  happened  to  be  aub- 
jected    to  the  Roman  yoke  about  that  time,   and   a 
friendly  intercourse  was  established  between  tlicse  two 
countries,  this  greatly  conspired  to  nourish  in  the  minds 
of  the  Romans  a^taste  for  that  art  of  which  they  bad 
lately  become  so  much  enamoured.     Greece  had  long 
before  this   period  been  corrupted  by  luxury ;    their 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  unnecessary 
refinement  ;  and  all  their  patriotism  consisted  in  popu-. 
lar  harangues  and .  unmeaning  declamation.     Oratory 
was  then  studied  as  a  refined  art;  and  all  the  subtle* 
ties  of  it  were  taught  by  rule,  with  as  great  care  at 
the  gladiators  were  afterwards  trained  up  in   Rome. 
But  while  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  should  be 
the  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nervea  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed,  and  they  became  an  easy  prey  to 
every  invading  power.  In  this  situation  tliey  faecame  the 
Bubjects^  under  the  title  of  the  alh'ct^  of  Rome,  and  in- 
troduced among  them  the  same  taste  for  haranga^ng 
which  prevailed  among  themselves*    Well  acquainted 
as  they  were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  language, 
they  set  themselves  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  polish 
and  improve  that  of  tlieir  new  masters :  but  with  all 
their  assiduity  and  pains,  they  never  were  able  to  make 
it  arrive  at  Uiat  perfection  which  their  own  language 
had  acquired  ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age,  when  it  bad 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly  com- 
plains of  its  want  of  copiousness  in  many  particnlars.  y^ 
But  as  it  was  the  desire  of  all  who  studied  this  Ua-'^^"^ 
goage  with  care,  to  make  it  capable  of  that  stalely '^^^  ^  *^' 
dignity  and  pomp  necessary  for  public  harangues,  thoy^^^^J^*** 
followed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  particular,  gre/ofprr 
and  in  a  great  measure  neglected  those  lesser  delicacies  t'tctioa. 
which  form  the  pleasure  of  donoestic  enjoyment ;  so 
that,   while  it  acquired  more  copiousness,    more  har- 
mony, and  precision,   it  remained  stiff  and  inflexible 
for  conversation :  nor  (^ould  the  minute  distinction  of 
nice  grammatical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  vulgar :  whence  the  language  spo- 
ken among  the  lower  <)lass  of  people  remained  rude  and 
unpolished  even  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy.      The 
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LAiic««t.  Htfos  who  overran  Italy*  incapable  of  acquiring  ai^y 
^  M  ■>  knowledge  of  socb  a  difficnlt  and  abstruse  language^ 
never  adopted  it;  and  the  native  iobabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural  and 
easily  acquired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom  of  speech 
iotrodoced  by  their  coaqoerorSy  althongh  they  still 
retained  many  of  those  words  which  the  confined  na- 
ture of  tlio  barbarian  language  made  necessary  to  al- 
low them  to  express  their  ideat»-^And  thus  it  was 
that  the  Uaguage  of  Rome^  that  proud  mistress  of  the 
world,  from  an  original  defect  in  its  fermationi  aU 
tboogh  it  had  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  other  re- 
f  pects  far  superior  to  any  northern  langoage  at  that 
time,  easily  gave  way  to  them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  lost  among  mankind  {  while^  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  easy  nature  of  the  Greek  language 
has  still  been  able  to  keep  some  slitiht  footing  in  the  , 
world,  although  the  nations  in  which  it  has  been 
'apoken  have  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  foreign 
dominion  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
'their  country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  barbarous 
nations,  and  more  cruelly  depressed  than  ever  the 
.Romans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
2«atin  langoage,  it  appears  evident,  that  its  idiom  was 
more  strictly  transpositive  than  that  of  any  other  lan<« 
^lage  yet  known,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  de- 
fects to  which  that  idiom  is  naturally  subjected :  nor 
could  it  boast  of  such  favourable  alleviating  circum- 
stances aa  the  Greek,  the  prevailing  sounds  of  the  La- 
ttn  being  far  less  harmonious  to  the  ear ;  and  although 
the  formation  of  the  words  is  such  as  to  admit  of  full 
and  distinct  sounds,  and  the  words  are  so  modulated  as 
to  lay  no  restratnt  upon  the  voice  of  the  speaker }  jet^  to 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  langoage,  they  do  not 
convey  that  enchanting  harmony  so  remarkable  is  the 
'  Greek  langoage.     The  Latin  is  stately  and  solemn ;  it 
does  not  excite  disgust ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  does 
'  not  charm  the  ear,  so  as  to  make  it  listen  with  deligbt- 
fol  attention.    To  one  acquainted  with  the  lan|;oage, 
indeed,  the  nervous  boldness  of  the  thoughts,  the  har- 
monious rounding  of  the  periods,  the  full  solemn  swell- 
ing of  the  sounds,  so  distinguishable  in  the  roost  emi- 
nent writers  in  that  language  which  have  been   pre* 
served  to  ns,  all  conspire  to  make  it  pleasant  and  agree- 
ttble.-^Ia  these  admired  works  we  meet  with  all  its 
beauties,  without  perceiving  any  of  its  defects ;  and  we 
oaturally  admire,  as  perfect,  a  language  which  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  excellent  work8.-»Yet  with 
all  these  teeming  excellencies,  this  langnage  is  less  co- 
pious and  more  limited  in  its  style  of  composition,  than 
nany  modem  languages  (  far  less  capable  of  precision 
«Bd  accuracy  than  almost  any  of  these  $  and  infinitely 
behind  them  all  in  point  of  easiness  in  conversation. 
But  these  points  have  been  so  fully  proved  already,  as 
to  require  no  further  illustration.— Of  the  compositions 
in  that  language  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  the 
OnUioru  of  Cicero  arp  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  we  there  see  it  in  its  utmost  perfec- 
lion.     In  the  PhUotopUcai  ITorkt  of  that  great  author 
we  peroeive  some  of  its  defects',  and  it  requires  all  the 
powers  of  that  great  man  to  render  hie  Epistles  agree- 
able, as  theae  have  the  genius  of  the  language  to  strug- 
gle with.     Next  to  oratory,  history  agrees  with  the  ge- 
tiins  of  this  langoage }  and  Caesar,  in  his  CommcDtaries, 
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has  exhibited  the  langoage  in  its  purest  elegance,  with-  LaogMfe- 
out  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  ornament.  Among  ^  ^ 
the  poets,  Virgil  has  best  adapted  his  works  to  his  lan- 
goage. The  flowing  harmony  and  pomp  of  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  epic  strain,  and  the  corrnct  delicacy  of 
bis  taste  rendered  him  perfectly  equal  to  the  task.  But 
Horace  is  the  only  poet  whose  force  of  genius  was  able 
to  overcome  the  bars  which  the  language  threw  in  his 
way,  and  succeed  in  lyric  poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the 
brilliancy  of  the  thoughts,  and  acuteness  of  the  re- 
marks, which  so  eminently  distinguish  this  author*a 
compositions,  his  odes  would  long  ere  now  have  sunk 
into  otter  oblivion.  But  so  conscious  have  all  the  R<n 
roan  poets  been  of  the  unfitness  of  their  language  for 
easj  dialogue,  that  almost  none  of  them,  after  Plaotne 
and  Terence,  have  attempted  any  dramatic  compositions 
in  that  language.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  regrel 
that  they  neglected  this  branch  of  poetry,  as  it  is  pro* 
bable,  if  they  had  ever  become  fond  of  these,  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  so  many  unnatural  contri- 
vances to  render  them  agreeable,  as  would  have  pre- 
vented us  (who  of  course  would  have  considered  our- 
selves as  bound  to  follow  them)  from  making  that  pro- 
greu  in  the  drama  which  so  particularly  distinguishes 
the  productions  of  modern  times.  ., 


The  modern  Italian  langnage,  from  an  inattention  The  Jtaliae 
too  common  in  literary  subjects,  has  been  u&nally  calU^ngaags  ^f 
ed  a  child  of  the  Lutin  language^  and  is  commonly  be-^*^V^' 
lieved  to  be  the  aucient  Latin,  a  little  debased  by  the^"' 
mixture  of  the  barbarous  language  of  those  people  who 
conquered  Italy.     The  truth  is,  the  case  is  dirertly  the 
reverse:   for  this  language,  in  its  general  idiom  and 
fundamental  principles,  is  evidently  of  the  analogous 
kind,  first  introduced  by  those  fierce  invaders,  although 
it  has  borrowed  many  of  its  words,  and  some  of  its  modes 
of  phraseology,  from  the  Latin,  with  which  they  were 
so  intimately  blended  that  they  could  scarcely  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  it  has  been  from  remarking  tbi<i  slight  con* 
nexion,  so  obvious  at  first  sight,  that  superficial  observ* 
ers  have  been  led  to  draw  this  general  conclusion,  se 
contrary  to  fact., 

When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
empire  destroyed  by  these  northtrn  invaders,  they,  as 
conquerors,  continued  to  speak  their  own  native  lan- 
guage.    Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  woold  not  stoop  to 
the  servility  of  studying  a  language  so  clogged  with 
roleS)  and  difficult  of  attainment,  as  the  Latin  would 
naturally  be  to  a  people  altogether  unacquainted  with 
nice  grammatical  distinctions :  while  the  Romans,  of 
necessity,  were  obliged  to  study  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  as  well  to  obtain  some  relief  of  their  griev- 
ances by  prayers  and  supplications,  as  to  destroy  that 
odious  distinction   which  subsisted   bi-tween  the  con- 
querors and  conquered,  while  they  continued  as  distinct 
people.     As  the  language  of  their  new   masters,   al- 
though rude  and  confined,  was  natural  in  its  order, 
and  easy  to  be  acquired,  the  Latins  would  soon  attain 
a  competent  skill  in  it :  and  as  they  bore  such  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  whole  lan- 
gnage woold  partake  somewhat  of  the  general  sonnd  of 
the  former  >  for,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, the  organs  of  speech  could  not  at  once  be  made  to 
acquire  a  perfect  power  of  uttering  any  unnccustomed 
sounds }  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  of  the  barba- 
rians to  be  much  less  copious  than  the  Latin^  whenever 
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they  (mmi  tbeimclYM  at  a  low  for  ft  word,  thej  wooM 
naUiniUy  adopt  tboM  wUch  most  readily  preieoted 
t^mtolTes  from  tbeir  new  sobjects.  Tbas  a  language 
in  time  was  formed,  somewhat  resembling  the  Latin 
both  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  aounds  and  in  the  mea»- 
ing  of  many  words :  and  as  the  barbarians  ga^e  them- 
selves little  trouble  about  language,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  hardly  knew  the  general  analogy  of  tbeir  own 
language,  it  is  not  surprising  if  their  new  sobjects  should 
find  themselves  sometimes  at  a  loss  on  that  account  ^  or 
if,  in  these  situations,  tbey  followed,  on  some  occasions, 
the  analogy  suggested  to  them  by  their  own  :  which 
accounts  for  the  strange  degree  of  mixture  of  heteroge- 
neous grammatical  analogy  we  meet  with  in  the  Italian 
as  well  as  Spanish  and  French  languages.  The  idiom 
•f  all  the  Gothic  languages  is  purely  analogous ;  and 
m  M  probability,  before  their  mixture  with  the  Latins 
and  oUier  people  in  their  provinces,  the  several  gnm- 
imitical  parU  of  speech  followed  the  plain  simple  idea 
which  that  supposes,  the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  pro- 
bably varied  by  auxiliaries,  and  their  adjectives  retained 
their  simple  unalterable  sUte  :«*4»ut  by  their^  mixture 
with  the  lAtins ,  this  simple  form  has  beeu  in  many 
cases  altered :  their  verbs  become  in  some  cases  inflect- 
ed 't  but  tbeir  nouns  in  all  these  languages  still  retailed 
j^, tbeir  original  form}  although  thev  have  varied  tbeir 
adjectives,  and  foolishly  clogged  their  nouns  with  gen- 
der, according  to  the  JUitin  idioms.  From  this  hetero- 
jgeneous  and  fortuitous  (as  we  may  say,  because  injudi- 
cious) mixture  of  parts^  resulto  a  language  possessing 
•Imost  all  the  defects  of  each  of  the  languages  of  whioh 
it  is  composed,  with  few  of  the  excellencies  of  either : 
for  it  has  neither  the  ease  and  precision  of  the  a$iah' 
/^iM,  nor  the  pomp  and  boldness  of  the  tnutspantive^ 
languages ;  at  tbe  same  time  that  it  is  clogged  with  al- 
most as  many  rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abuses. 

These  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
Fmnch  and  Spanish  as  to  tbe  Italian  language.  With 
Kgard  to  this  last,  in  particular,  we  may  observe,  that 
as  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Italy,  before  tbe  last  in- 
vasion of  the  barbarians,  were  sunk  and  enervuted  by 
luxury,  and  by  that  depression  of  mind  and  genius 
which  anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 
of  feasting  and  entertainments,  and  tbe  enjoyment  of 
sensual  pleasures  constituted  their  highest  delight ;  and 
their  language  partook  of  the  same  debility  as  their 
body.— -'Die  barbarians  too,  unaccustomed  to  the  se- 
ductions of  pleasure,  soon  fell  from  their  original  bold- 
uess  and  intrepidity,  and,  like  Hannibal's  troops  of 
old,  were  enervated  by  the  sensual  gratifications  in 
which  a  nation  of  conquerors  unaccustomed  to  the  re- 
straint of  governmeni  freely  indulged.  The  softness 
of  the  air,  tbe  fertility  of  the  climate,  the  nnaccustomed 
flew  of  riches  which  tbey  at  once  acquired,  togetbet 
with  the  voluptuous  manner  of  tbeir  conquered  sub- 
jects ;  all  conspired  to  enervate  their  minds,  and  vender 
them  soft  and  effeminate.  No  wonder  then,  if  a  lan- 
guage new-monlded  at  this  juncture  should  partake  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  who  formed  itj  and  instead 
of  panittipating  of  the  martial  boldness  a«id  ferocity  of 
either  of  their  ancestors,  should  be  sofbaed  and  en- 
feebled by  every;  device  whioh  an  efieminata  people 
oould  invent.*— The  strong  consonants  which  termi- 
nated the  words,  and  gave  them,  life  and  betdoess^  be* 


ing  thought  too  harsh  for  the  delicate  ears  of  theie  I^aoguage. 
eons  of  Sloth,  were  banished  their  language ;  while  9o^  *  ■    ^     ^ 
norous  vowels,  which  could  be  protracted  to  any  length 
in  music,  were  substituted  in  their  stead.^— Thus  the  j.^^ 
Italian  language  is  formed  flowing  and  harmoniosia^  |^^^ 
but    destitute  of  those  nerves  which  constitute  the  towing  aad 
strength  aad  vigour  of  a  Imnguage :  at  the  saam  time,  honMou 
the  sounds  are  neither  enough  diversified,  nor  in  them-  *"*t  >'  ^^ 
selves  of  such  an  agreeable  tone^  as  to  aflBwd  P^M^^^'^u^j^^ 
pleasure  without  the  aid  of  musical  notes;  and  the^p^^^ 
small  pleasure  which  this  affords  is  still  lessened  by  the  conpoii- 
little  variety  of  measure  which  the  great  aimilarity  of  tiea. 
the  terminations  of  the  words  occasions.    Hence  it 
happens  that  the  language  is  fitted  for  excelling  ia 
fewer  branches  of  literature  than  almost  any  other : 
and  although  we  have  excellent  historians,  aisd  morn 
than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italian,  yet  they  labour  onder 
great  inconveniences  firom  the  language  wanting  nerrea 
and  stateliness  for  the  former,  and  onfl&eient  variety  ef 
modulation  for  tbe  latter.     It  is,  mere  particularly  on 
this  account,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem:  aad 
though  attempts  have  been  juade  in  this  way  by  two 
men,  whose  genius,  if  not  fettered  by  the  language^ 
might  have  been  crowned  with  success ;  yet  these, 
notwithstanding  the  fame  that  with  some  they  may 
have  acquired,  must,  in  point  of  poetic  bannony,  be 
deemed  defective  by  every  impartial  person.    Nor  is  it 
possible  that  a  language  whicb  haxdly  admits  of  poetry 
without  rhiose,  can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a 
peefect  poem  of  great  leogtli ;  and  the  stanza  to  whicis 
their  poets  have  ever  confined  themselves,  must  always 
produce  the  most  disagreeable  efieet  in  a  poem  where 
unrestrained  pomp  and  patbos  are  necessary  qualifica- 
tions.   The  only  species  of  poetry  in  which  the  Italiaia 
language  can  claim  a  superior  exoellence,  is  the  tender 
tone  of  elegy :   and  here  it  remains  unrivalled  and 
alone.;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  sounds,  and  smootb 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  ex- 
press that  soothing  melancholy  which  this  species  of 
poetry  requires.     On  this  account  the  plaintive  sceaea 
of  the  Paitor  Fido  of  Gnorr W  have  jnstly  gained  to  that 
poem  an  universal  applause;  although,  unless  on  this 
account  alone,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  to  almost  every 
other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared^-^We 
must  observe  with  sni|H'ise,  that  the  Italians,  who  have 
fettered  every  other  species  of  poetry  with  the  severest 
shackles  of  thime,  have  in  this  species  showed  an  es^ 
ample  of  the  most  unrestrained  freedom;  the  happy 
effects  of  which  ought  to  have  taught  all  Europe  the 
powerful  charms  attending  it :  yet  with  amaxemient  we 
perceive,  that  scarce  an  attempt  to  imitate  them  haa 
been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  except  by  Milton  ia 
his  Lycidas ;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  in  Britain,  having 
«ver  adopted  the  unrestrained  harmony  of  numbers  te 
be  met  with  in  this  and  many  othev  of  their  best  dra- 
mstie  oomposttioBs.  ^^ 

Of  all  the  languages  which  sprung  up  Imi  the  mix*  T%t  caoel- 
ture  of  the  Latins  with  the  northem  people  on  tbel*n«jor 
destractien  of  tbe  Boman  empine,.  none  appaoadi  ao|^'*^'*'"^^ 
near  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  as  the  Spanish  does.*--^  oagae. 
For  as  the  Spaniards  have  beea  always  remarkaUa 
for  tbeir  military  prowess  and  dignity  of  mind,  their 
language  is  naturally  adapted   to    express   ideas  of 
that  kind.     Sonorous  and  solemn^  it  admita  nearly 
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CABn^Z^*  ofts  mneli  dignity  as  the  Lfttin.    For  conTertation,  it 
'  is  the  most  elegant  and  coortcous  language  in  Ett- 
yope. 

The  humane  and  generoos  order  of  chivalrj  was  first 
invented,  and  kept  its  footing  longest,  in  tliis  nation  $ 
and  although  it  ran  at  last  into  snch  a  ridicoloos  ex- 
cess as  deservedly  made  it  h\\  into  aniversal  dlsrepate, 
yet  it  left  snch  a  strong  tioctnre  of  romantic  heroism 
upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  them 
jealoos  of  their  glory,  and  strongly  emoloos  of  culti- 
vating that  heroic  politeness,  which  they  considered 
as  the  highest  perfection  they  could  attain.  Every 
man  disdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of 
honour  which  he  possessed  5  at  the  same  time,  he  ri- 
iroosly  exacted  firom  others  all  that  was  his  due^r— 
lese  circmnstances  have  given  rise  to  a  great  many 
terms  of  respect  and  courteous  condescension,  without 
meanness  or  flattery,  which  gave  their  dialogue  a  re* 
spectfol  politeness  and  elegance  nnknown  to  any  other 
European  language.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  cha- 
racters so  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote 
are  still  unknown  to  all  but  those  who  understand  the 
lanfjrnage  in  which  be  wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  the  gentle  meekness  and  humane  heroism  of  the 
knight,  or  the  native  simplicity,  warmth  of  afiectioo, 
and  respectful  loquacity  of  the  squire,  than  the  incon- 
sistent follies  of  the  one,  or  the  impertinent  forward- 
ness and  disrespectful  petulance  of  the  other,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  every  English  translation.  Nor  is  it, 
as  we  imagine,  possible  to  represent  so  much  familiari- 
ty, united  with  such  becoming  condescension  in  the 
one,  and  unfeigned  deference  in  the  other,  in  any  other 
European  language,  as  b  necessary  to  paint  these  two 
admirable  characters. 

Although  this  language,  firom  the  solemn  dignity 
and  majestic  elegance  of  its  stmctnre,  is  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  modem  one  for  the  sublime 
strains  of  epic  poetry  ;  yet  as  the  poets  of  this  nation 
have  all  along  imitated  the  Italians  by  a  most  servile 
subjection  to  rhime,  they  never  have  produced  one 
poem  of  this  sort,  which  in  point  of  poesy  or  style  de^ 
serves  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  And  in  any 
other  species  of  poetry  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy, 
it  is  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel.  But  although  the 
drama  and  other  polite  branches  of  literature  were 
early  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  it,  before  the  thirst  of  gain  debased  their 
soitis,  or  the  desire  of  universal  dominion  made  them 
forfeit  that  liberty  frhich  they  once  so  much  prized  j 
since  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride, 
and  their  minds  enslaved  by  superstition,  all  the  polite 
arts  have  been  neglected :  so  that,  while  other  Euro- 
pean natioiis  have  been  advancing  in  knowledge,  and 
improving  their  language,  they  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  torpid  inactivity  ;  and  their  language  has  not  arrived 
at  that  perfection  wUch  its  nature  would  admit,  or  the 
acute  genius  of  the  people  qiigfat  have  made  us  natu- 
^  rally  expect. 
The  Pencil  ^^  ^**t'  F«rbapa  by  some  be  thought  an  unpardon- 
laaauAfe  able  insult,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  French  the  pcefer- 
dcficicnt  la  ence  of  all  modern  languages  in  many  respects.  fi«t 
dinnity  aad^  far  must  we  pay  a  deferenoe  to  truth,  as  to  be  obli* 
bat'^*  ged  to  rank  it  among  the  poorest  languages  in  En- 
rope.  .  £very  other  laiignage  has  some  sounds  wbicb 
can  be  ottered  cleaity  by  the  «oi«9 :  evw  the  Iti^MSf . 
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although  tt  wants  energy,  still  possesses  disttnetness  of  i^angQa^^, 
articulation.    But  the  French  is  almost  incapable  of' 
either  of  these  beauties  ^  for  in  that  language  ^  vow- 
els are  so  much  curtailed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
words  run  into  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  neces- 
sarily to  produce  an  indistinctness  which  renders  it  in- 
capable of  measure  or  harmonv.    From  this  caose,  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  incapable  of  poetic  modulation, 
and  rhime  has  been  obliged   to  be  substituted  in  its 
stead }  so  that  this  poorest  of  all  contrivaneea  whick 
has  ever  yet  been  invented  to  distingnish  poetry  from 
prose,  admitted  into  all   the  modern  languages  wheo* 
Ignorance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has  still  4ept  soaie 
footing  in  the  greatest  part  of  these,  rather  through  a- 
deference  for  established  customs  than  from  any  neces- 
sity.   Yet  as  the  French  language  admits  of  so  little 
poetie  modulation,  rhime  is  in  some  measim  neftssary 
to  it }  and  therefore  this  poor  deviation  from  prose  has 
been  adopted  by  it,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Por- 
try.     But  by  their  blind  attachment  to  this  artifice, . 
the  French  have  neglected  to  improve,  so  much  as  they 
might  have  done,  the  small  powers  for  harmony  of 
which  their  language  is  possessed  $  and  by  being  long 
accustomed  to  this  false  taste,  they  have  become  fona-^ 
of  it  to  such  a  ridiculous  excess,  as  to  have  all  their 
tragedies,  nay  even  their  comedies,  10  ifaime.    While 
the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language,  and  check 
the  flow  of  composition,   for  the  sake  of  linking  hie 
lines  together,  the  judicious  actor  finds  more  diffionlty 
in  destroying  the  appearance  of  that  measure,  and  pre- 
venting the  clinking  of  the  rhimes,  than  in  all  the  rest 
ef  his  task.— After  this,  we  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  Voltaire  attempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  species  of 
poetry  $  although  the  more  jodicioos  Fenelon,  in  hie 
Tekmaque^  had  shewn  to  bis  countrfmen  the  only  spe- 
cies of  poesy  that  tlieir  language  could  admit  of  for 
any  poem  which  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
etrain.-^Madam  Deshouliers,  in  her  Id^Ut^  has  shown- 
the  utmost  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  laiiguagw 
can  attain  in  smaller  poems :  indeed  in  the  tcndernesa 
of  an  elegy,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  song,  it  may  succeed  j 
but  it  is  so  destitute  of  force  and  energy,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  pindarie,  or  even  perhaps - 
the  lyric  8train,^-as  the  ineffectual  eferts  even  of  the 
harmonious  Rousseau,  in  his  translation  of  the  Psalmr' 
of  David,  of  this  stamp,  may  fully  convince  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  species  of  com-- 
position,  the  sententious  rapidity  of  Voltairo,  and  the 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Rousseau,  afford  us  no  small 
presumption,  that,  in  a  skilful  hand,  it  might  acquire 
so  much  force,  as  to  transmit  to  futurity  historical  > 
facts  in  a  style  not  altogether  uaworthy  of  the  sobjecC 
In  attempts  of  pathetic  declamation,  the  superior  abi- 
lities of  the  composer  may  perhaps  on  some  occasiona  - 
excite  a  great  idea  \  but  this  is  ever  cramped  by  tho 
genius  of  the  language :    and   although  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  boast  of  so  many  orations  where  this  gran-  - 
dour  is  attempted )  yet  perhaps  there  are  few  who  can- 
not produce  more  perfect,  although  not  more  laboured,  * 
compositions  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  tho  French  laagnage  labours 
under  all  these  inoooveniouees }  although  it  can  neither 
cfual  the  dignity  m  genaiao  politeness  of  the  Spaaisb, 
tiw  nervous  boldness  of  the  English,  nor  the  melting - 
«f  the  ItaliaAi  fdtbougk  slisiilsititate  of' 
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j^angaftK«  poetic  harmony  anci  so  much  cramped  in  soond  as  to  be 
'       M     -'  absolately  unfit  for  almost  every  species  of  musical  com- 
position .(f)  }  jet  the  sprightly  genius  of  that  Tolatiie 
37        people  has  been  able  to  surmount  all  these  difiiculties, 
ftditttrably  and  render  it  the  language  most  generally  esteemed, 
and  most  universally  spoken,  of  any  in  Europe)   for 
this  people, -naturally  gay  and  loquacious,  and  fond  to 
excess  of -those  superficial  accomplishments  nvhicb  eo« 
'gage  the  attention  of  the  fair  sex,  has  invented  such 
an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  expressii^  VAgne  and 
unmeaning  conapliment,  noir  dignified  by  ihe  name  of 
^iteneiSf  that^  in  this  strain,  one  who  uses  the  Frencli 
can  never  be  at  a  loss  \  and  as  it  is  easy  to  converse 
more,  and  really  say  Ussy  in  this  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, a  man  of  very  moderate  tulents  may  distinguish 
himself  much  more  by  using  this  than  any  other  that 
has  ever  yet  been  Invented.     On  this  account,   it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that  species  of  conversation 
which  most  ever  take  place  in  those  general  and  pro- 
miscuous companies,  where  many  persons  of  both  sexes 
ftre  met  together  for  the  purposes    of  relaxation    or 
.amusement }  and  most  of  course  be  naturally  admitted 
into  tbe  courts  of  princes,  and  assemblies  of  great  per- 
sonages,  who,   having  fewer  equals  with   whom  they 
-can  associate,  are  more  under  tbe  necessity  of  conversing 
with  strangers,  in  whose  company  tbe  tender  stimulus 
of  friendship  does  not  so  naturally  expand  tbe  heart  to 
mutual  trust  or  unrestrained  confidence.     In  these  cir- 
cumstances, «s  the  heart  remaineth  disengaged,  conver- 
.sation  must  necessarily  flag }  and  mankind  in  this  situa- 
tion will  gladly  adopt   that  language   in  which  they 
can  converse  most  easily  without  being  deeply  interest- 
ed.    On  these  accounts  tbe  French  now  is,  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  to  be,    reckoned    the  roost  polite 
language  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the  most  generally 
studied  and  known :    nor  should  we  envy  them   this 
^listinction,  if  our  countrymen  would  not  weaken  and 
enervate  their  own  manly  language,  by  adopting  too 
many  of  their  unmeaning  phrases. 
Tke^exccl-      The  English  is  perhaps  possessed  of  a  greater  de- 
lenctet  and^ree  of  excelleAce,  blended  with  a. greater  number  of 
^f^^^*  ^f    defects,  than  any  of  ibe  languages  we  have  hitherto 
J;JJ  ^*'«''*°  mentioned.      As  the  people    of  Great  Britain  are  a 
^"^'       bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race  of  men,  subject  to 
.strong   passions,   and  from  the  absolute  freedom   and 
independence  which  reigns  amongst  all  ranks  of  people 
4hrougbout  this  4iappy  isle,  little  solicitous  about  con- 
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trolling  these  passions  3«*»oaT  language  takes  iti  stronger  i^mBtiaire. 

est  characteristical  distinction  from  the  genius  o£  the ' 

people  J  and,  being  bold,  daring,  and  abrupt,  is  ad- 
-mtrably  well  adapted  to  express  those  great  emotions 
.which  spring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at  the  prospect 
of  interesting  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  tbe  full 
and  open  sounds  of  the  vowels,  which  form  the  cba* 
racteristic  tone  of  the  language,  and  in  the  strong  use 
of  the  aspirate  H  in  almost  all  those  words  which  are 
used  as  exclamations,  or  marks  of  strong  enaotions  op^ 
on  interesting  occasions,  that  particular  class  of  wwda 
called  interjections  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that 
fulness  and  unrestrained  freedom  of  tones,  in  which 
their  chief  power  consists,  and  are  poshed  forth  from 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul  in  a  more  forcible  and 
unrestrained  manner,  than  in  any  other  language  what- 
ever. Hence  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
great  and  interesting  scenes  of  the  drama  than  any 
language  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  globon  Nor 
has  any  other  nation  ever  arrived  at  that  perfection 
which  tbe  English  may  justly  claim  in  that  respect ; 
for  however  faulty  our  dramatic  compositions  may  be 
in  some  of  tbe  critical  niceties  which  relate  to  this  art, 
—-in  nervous  force  of  diction,  and  in  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  those  great  emotions  which  constitute  its 
soul  and  energy,  we  claim,  without  dispute,  an  ua* 
rivalled  superiority.  Our  language  too,  from  tbe 
great  intercourse  that  we  have  had  with  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe  by  means  of  our  extensive  com* 
merce,  and  from  the  eminent  degree  of  perfectioa 
which  we  have  attained  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  baa 
acquired  a  copionsuess  beyond  what  any  other  modem 
language  can  lay  claim  to  \  and  even  the  most  partial 
favourers  of  the  Greek  language  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  tbts  respect,  it  roust  give  place  to  tbe 
English.  Nor  is  it  less  bappy  in  that  facility  of  con- 
struction which  renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
■the  genius  of  a  free  people,  than  any  ether  form  of 
.language.  Of  an  idiom  purely  analogous,  it  lias  de- 
viated less  from  the  genius  of  that  fc/som,  and  possesses 
more  of  the  characteristic  advantages  attending  it,  than 
any  other  language  that  now  exists  :  for,  while  others^ 
perhaps  by  their  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
JKomans,  have  adopted  some  of  their  transpositions,  and 
clogged  their  language  with  unnecessary  fetters,  vxe 
have  preserved  ourselves  free  from  the  contagion,  and 
still  retain  the  primitive  simplicity  of  our  language.  Our 
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(r)  An  author  of  great  discernment,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  has  lately  made  tbe 

•^ame  remark  \  and  as  the  loftiness  of  his  genius  often  prevents  biro  froro  bringing  down  bis  illustrations  to  tbe 
4evel  of  ordinary  comprehension,  he  has  on  this  and  many  other  occasions  been  unjustly  accused  of  being  fond  of 
'paradoxef.-»But  as  music  never  produces  its  full  effect  but  when  the  tones  it  assumes  are  in  unison  with  the 
*sdea  that  the  words  naturally  excite,  it  of  necessity  follows,  that  if  the  words  of  any  language  do  not  admit  of 
^that  fulness  of  sound,  or  that  species  of  tones,  which  the  passion  or  affection  that  may  be  described  by  the  worda 
•^ould  naturally  require  to  excite  the  same  idea  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  language,  k 
^11  be  impossible  for  the  music  to  produce  its  full  effect,  as  it  will  be  cramped  and  confined  by  tbe  sound  of  tbe 

.^ords  ;— and  as  tbe  French  language  does  not  admit  of  those  full -and  open  sounds  which  are  necessary  for  pathe- 
tic expression  in  music,  it  must  of  course  be  unfit  for  musical  cemposition.*-Jt  is  true  indeed,  that  in  modern 
'times,  in  which  so  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  and  sublime  charms  of  pathetic  expression,  and  a 
fantastical  tingling  of  unmeaning  sounds  is  called  sfnim— >where  the  sense  of  the  words  is  lost  in  fugues, quavers, 

.and  unnecessary  repetition  of  particular  syllables,— all  languagea  are  nearly  fitted  for  it-;  and  among  these  the 
French :  nor  is  it  less  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  easy  gaiety  of  a  song,  this  language  cao  properly  enough 

^4tdmit  of  all  the  musical  expression  whioh  that  apeoiea  of  oompoeitioe  magf  reqeire* 
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I>ii«uage.  v^rbs  are  all  varied  by  aoxUiarici  (except  in  the  in* 
stance  wa  have  already  given,  which  18  so  much  in  our 
faTour)  i  our  nouns  remain  free  from  the  perplexing 
embarrassment  otgenderi^  and  our  pronouns  mark  ihis 
distinction  where  necessary  with  the  most  perfect  ac« 
curacy  }  our  articles  aUo  are  of  course  freed  from  this 
unnatural  encumbraoce«  and  our  adjectives  preserve 
their  natural  freedom  and  independence*  From  these 
causes  our  language  follows  an  order  of  construction 
so  natural  and  easy,  and  the  rules  of  syntax  are  so  few 
and  obvious,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  most  or* 
dinary  capacity.  So  that  from  this,  and  the  great 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  meaning  with  which  this 
mode  of  construction  is  necessarily  accompanied,  it  is 
much  better  adapted  for  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
private  society,  and  liable  td  fewer  errors  in  uvng  il, 
than  any  other  language  yet  known  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count we  may  boast,  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do 
the  lower  class  ef  people  spesk  their  language  with 
'  so  much  accuracy,  or  have  their  minds  so  mnch  en- 
lightened by  knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain^ 
What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  discernment  of  thqse 
grammarians,  who  are  every  day  echoing  back  to  one 
another  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  our  language  on 
account  of  the  few  and  simple  roles  which  it  requires 
in  syntax  ?  As  justly  might  we  complain  of  an  ioven* 
tion  in  mechanics,  which,  by  means  of  one  or  two 
simple  movements, '  obvious  to  an  ordinary  capacity, 
little  liable  to  accidents,  and  easily  put  in  order  by  the 
rudest  hand,  should  possess  the  whole  powers  of  a  com- 
plex machine,  which  had  required  an  infinite  appara* 
tus  of  wheels  and  contrary  movements,  the  knowledge 
of  which  could  only  be  acquired,  or  the  various  ac- 
cidents to  which  it  was  exposed  by  using  it  be  re- 
paired, by  the  powers  of  the  ingenious  artist,  as  com- 
plain of  this  characteristic  excellence  of  our  language 
as  a  defect. 

But  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  tlw  ad- 
vantages attending  an  analogous  language,  we  likewise 
feel  in  a  considerable  measure  the  defects  to  which  it  is 
exposed ;  as  the  number  of  monosyllables  with  which 
it  always. roust  be  embarrassed,   notwithstanding  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  lan- 
guage since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  some  degree  that  swelling  fulness  of  sound  which  so 
powerfully    contributes    to    harmonious    dignity  and 
graceful  cadences  in  literaipy  compositions.      And  as 
the  genius  of  the  people  of  Britain  has  always  been 
more  disposed  to  the  rougher  arts  of  command  than  to 
the  softer  insinuations  of  persuasion,  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  correct  these  natural  defects  of  our  language  \ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention,  of  which  wt 
have  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
nation,  we  meet  with  many  instances,  even  within  this 
last  century,  of  the  harmony  of  sound  being  sacrificed 
to  that  brevity  so  desirable  in  conversation,  as  many 
elegant  words  have  been  eortailed,  and  harmonious 
syllables  suppressed,  to  substitute  in  their  stead  others, 
shorter  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
so  little  attention  have  our  forefathers  bestowed  upon 
the  harmony  of  sounds  in  our  language,  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  back  to  its  primitive 
state,  that  they  had  on  some  occasions  studiously  de* 
based  it*     Our  language,  at  its  first  formation,  seems 
to  have  laboured   under  a  capital  defect  in  point  of 
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sound,  as  such  a  number  of  8*s  enter  into  the  forma*  Language, 
tion  of  our  words,  and  such  a  number  of  letters  and 
combinations  of  other  letters  assume  a  similar  sound,  as 
to  give  a  general  hiss  through  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
language,  which  must  be  exceedingly  disagreeable  to 
every  unprejudiced  ear.  We  would  therefore  have  na- 
turally expected,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when 
our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  the  harmoni- 
ous languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  would  have 
acquired  a  more  correct  laste,  and  endeavoured,  if 
possible,  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  this  disgusting 
sound.  But  so  far  have  they  been  from  thinking  of 
this,  that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly. 
The  plurals  of  almost  all  our  nouns  were  originally' 
formed  by  adding  the  harmonious  syllable  en  to  the 
singular,  which  lias  given  place  to  the  letter  s;  and 
instead  of  housen  formerly,  we  now  say  houses*  In 
like  manner,  many  of  the  variations  of  our  verbs  were 
formed  by  the  syllable  eth^  which  we  have  likewise 
changed  into  the  same  disagreeable  letter }  so  that, 
instead  of  loveth^  moveth^  writeth^  walketh^  &c.  we 
have  changed  them  Into  the  more  modish  forms  of  loves^ 
moveSf  writes^  walks^  &c.  Our  very  auxiliary  yerbs 
have  suffered  the  same  change  \  and  instead  of  hath 
and  doth^  we  now  make  use  of  has  and  does.  From 
these  causes,  notwithstanding  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  language,  within  these  few 
centuries,  in  other  respects  \  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
pleasingness  of  sound  alone,  it  was  perhaps  nuich  more 
perfect  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than  at  present  \  aod 
although  custom  may  have  rendered  these  sounds  so  fa- 
miliar to  our  ear,  as  not  to  affect  us  much  \  yet  to  an 
unprejudiced  person,  unacquainted  with  our  language, 
'  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  the  language  oC 
Bacon  or  Sidney  would  appear  more  harmonious  than 
that  of  Robertson  oi  Hume*  This  is  indeed  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  our  language,  and  loudly  calls  for  re- 
formation. 

.    But  notwithstanding  this  great    and'  radical   de- 
fect with  regard  to  pleasingness  of  sonnds,  which  must 
be  so  strongly  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  our  words  \  yet  to  those 
who  understand  the  language,  the  exceeding  copious- 
ness which  It  allows  In  the  choice  of  words  proper  for 
the  occasion^  and  the  nervous  force  with  the  perspi- 
cuity and  graceful  elegance  the  emphasis  bestows  upoa 
it,  make  this  defect   be  totally  overlooked  \   and  we 
could  produce  such  numerous  works  of  prose,  which 
excel  in  almost  every  different  style  of  composition,  as 
would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate :  every  reader  of  taste 
and  discernment  will  be  able  to  recollect  a  sufficient 
number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of  style,  be- 
tween the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity  so  conspicu- 
ous in  all  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  W^hole  duty  of 
Man^   and  the  animated  and  nervous  diction  of  Ro- 
bertson in  his  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth,— the  more 
flowery  style  of  Shaftesbury^  or  the  Attic  simplicity 
and  elegance  of  Addison.   But  although  we  can  equal, 
if  not  surpass,  every  modern   language  in  works   of 
prose,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that  our  language 
shines  forth  with  the  greatest  lustre..    The  brevity  to 
which  we  must  here  necessarily  confine  ourselves,  pre- 
vents us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other 
laogua^^es  \  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  thai 

every 
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X48ng!iage,  ^^^  olto  moiilerB  Iftnguage  hboiM  tmrder  great  tt* 
^  fitraints  in  this  respect  which  ouis  is  freed  frcnft  }«*>that 
oar  languii^  admits  tff  %  greater  variety  of  poetic 
iDOtemefitSy  and  diversity  of  cadence,  tbait  afty  of  the 
admired  languages  of  antiquity  \  that  it  distingvishea 
with  the  greatest  accaracy  between  accent  aad  qiian-' 
tity,  and  ts  possessed  of  every  other  pdetic  etedlenter 
fvhich  their  languages  were  capable  of:  so  that  trer 
are  possessed  of  all  the  sources  of  hafmony  whtcb  they 
could  boast;  and,  besides  all  these,  bave  one  sopef«^ 
added,  which  is  the  cause  of  great  variety  antl  moM 
forcible  expression  in  numbers  than  all  the  rest  \  that 
is,  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  emphasis  avet 
^^uantity  and  cadence  \  by  means  whereof,  a  Uetessary 
union  between  sound  and  sense,  liunbert  and  meaning, 
in  versification',  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been 
brought  about,  which  gives  our  language  in  this  re^ 
spect  a  superiority  over  all  those  justly  admired  lan<» 
■gaages.  ^  But  as  we  cannot  here  further  pursue  thii 
subject,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  these  givat  atid 
distinguishing  excellencies  far  rooro  than  coufitetba^ 
•!ance  the  inconveniences  that  we  ha^e  already  men* 
tinned :  and  although,  in  mere  pleasantness  of  sounds, 
or  harmonious  flow  of  syllables,  our  language  may  be 
inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  f 
yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  graceful  variety,  intui- 
tive distinctness,  nervous  energy  of  expression,  uncon- 
strained freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  it 
will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Milton, 
ilowly  rising  in  graceful  majesty,  stands  up  as  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  these  respects,  to  any  poet,  in  any  other 
language  that  ever  yet  existed  ;-* while  Thomson, 
trith  more  humble  aim,  In  melody  more  imooth  and 
■flowing,  softens  the  soul  to  faarmoUy  and  peac^  :•— the 
plaintive  moan  of  Hammond  calls  forth  the  tender 
tear  and  ay m  pathetic  sigh  \  while  Gray^s  more  tooth- 
ing melancholy  fixes  the  sober  mind  to  silent  contem-* 
-platlon  :-*-more  tender  still  than  thesci  the  amiable 
Sbenstone  comes ;  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  still  free 
from  courtly  affectation,  flows  a  strain  so  pure,  so 
simple,  and  of  such  tender  harmony,  as  even  Arcadian 
shepherds  would  be  proud  to  own.  Bnt  far  before 
the  rest,  the  daring  Shakespeare  steps  forth  conspicu- 
ous, clothed  in  native  dignity  %  and  jiressing  forward 
with  unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  both 
dramatic  crowns  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene :-^i8  rivals,  far  behind,  look  up,  and  envy 
him  for  these  unfading  glories  \  and  the  astonished  na- 
tions round,  with  distant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at 
his  daring  flight.  Thus  the  language,  equally  obe- 
dient to  all,  bends  with  ease  under  their  hands,  what- 
ever form  they  would  h^ve  it  assume  \  and,  like  the 
yielding  wax,  readily  receives,  and  faithfully  transmits 
to  posterity,  those  impressions  which  they  have  stamp- 
ed upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  language  of 
Great  Britain,  such  are  its  beauties,  and  such  its  most 
capital  defects^  a  language  more  peculiarly  circora* 
stanced  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared.— «It  is 
the  language  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whose 
fleets  surround  the  globe,  and  whose  merchants  are  in 
every  port :  a  people  admired  or  revered  by  all  the 
world:— and  yet  it  is  less  known  4tt  every  foreign 
country  than  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe, 
In  it  are  written  more  perfect  treatises  on  tivery  art  and 


itieHctf  iha*  are  to  be  femid  in  any  otiicr  laofsagei***  i,«iigMgo» 
yet  it  is  less  soi^ht  after  or  esteemed  by  tkei  literati  in  ^  ^^  m^ 
any  part  of  the  gibbo  chaii  almost  any  of  tfaase.  Its 
iuperfor  powers  for  every  pnrpost  of  language  are  aof« 
ficfently  olvieva  from  the  model*  of  perfection  in  al« 
most  every  particular  which  can  he  pn)doced  in  it ;«« 
yet  it  r»  negleeted,  despised,  and  vilified  by  tiie  paopie 
Wbtf  use  it  \  and  many  of  those  authors  who  oive  aU 
most  the  whole  of  tbeir  famfe  to  the  excellence  of  tbe 
langtAige  ia  which  they  wMte,  look  upon  that  very 
language  with  the  highest  coateinpt*  Neglected  and 
despised,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing  aU 
together  Unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet 
in  spite  of  all  thes^  inconvanienoes,  in  spite  of  the 
many  wounds  it  baa  thua  received,  it  stiH  holds  up  tta 
bead,  and  preserves  evident  marks  of  that  oonselineas 
and  vigour  which  are  its  chatracteristicai  distinctioiB. 
Like  a  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  itch  and  fertile  aoil, 
it  has  sprung  up  with  vigour :  and  aithoogh  neglected^ 
and  suffered  to  be  overrun  with  weeda  ^  although  ex- 
posed to  every  blast,  and  anprotected  frooi  every  vio^ 
fence  :  it  still  beareth  up  under  all  these  iilcoBveoiencea, 
and  shoots  op  with  a  robust  healthiness  and  wild  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  Should  this  plant,  so  sound  and 
vigoitos,  be  now  cleared  from  these  weeds  with  wfaick 
it  has  been  so  much  encumbered  )-»-should  every  ob- 
stacle which  now  buries  it  under  thick  shades,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view  of  every  passenger,  be  cleared 
away  ;«^hould  the  soil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a 
strong  fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or 
the  wicked  from  breaking  or  distorting  its  braachea^M* 
who  can  tefl  with  what  additional  vigour  it  would 
flourisb,  or  what  amazing  magnitude  and  perfection 
it  might  at  last  attain !— How  wonld  the  asUmiahed 
world  behold,  with  reverential  awe,  the  majeatic  grace- 
fulness of  that  object  which  they  ao  lately  despised ! 

Beauty  rfLAUGVAQB  comidered  in  regard  to  Compt^ 
sition.  The  beauties  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  x.  Those  whick  arise  frwn  sound;  a. 
Those  which  respect  aigoificance }  3.  Those  derived 
from  a  resemblance  between  sound  and  signification. 

I.  Wlith  respect  to  sound.  In  a  cuiaonr  view,  yon  ^ 
would  imagine,  that  the  agreeableness  ordiaagreeabln-p^^,^^ 
ness  of  a  word  with  respect  to  sodnd,  ahonld  depend  cimm, 
upon  the  agreeableneas  or  diaagreeableoess  of  ita  Gon»- 
ponent  syllables :  which  is  true  in  part,  but  not  mh 
tirely :  tor  we  must  also  take  under  considenlion  the 
effect  of  syllables  iu  succession.  In  the  first  placo, 
Syllables  in  immediate  succession,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  produce  a  succeasion  of  weak  and  feeble 
aounds  I  witness  the  French  words  dit  iifpatAeiifue :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  syllable  of  the  greatest  aperture  sud- 
ceeding  one  of  the  smallest,  or  the  contrary,  aMkea 
a  succession  which,  because  of  its  remarkable  disa^ 
greeableness,  ia  distinguished  by  a  proper  name,  vi^ 
hiatus.  The  most  agreeable  succession  is,  where  thn 
cavity  is  increased  and  diminished  alternately,  within 
moderate  limits :  examples,  AUemaHve^  hnf^vity^  /m- 
silianimaus.  Secondly,  words  conustiog  wholly  of  syl- 
lables pronounced  slow,  or  of  syllables  pronounced 
-quick,  commonly  called  kmg  and  skort  syUMeSf  have 
little  melody  in  them  \  witness  the  words  petitioner^ 
fruiterer^  dtniiiness;  on  the  other  band,  the  intermix* 
tore  of  long  and  short  syllables  is  remarkably  agrea* 

able  ^ 


I^MMMre^  »U«  5  *w  «wple,  dtgjte^^  rtpint,  wonderful^  alMude^ 
iJr^     ■r  rapidity^  tndependent^  impetuosiiy;  the  cause  of  which 
is  expUlned  io  PoKTRT,  Perk  IL 

To  proceed  to  the  music  of  periods.  As  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  succession,  so  as  to  afford  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  re- 
mote from  common  view,  it  will  he  necessary  to  pre* 
mise  some  general  obse^ations  upon^  the  appearance 
that  objects  make  when  placed  in  an  increasing  or  de- 
creasing series  ;  which  appearance  will  vary  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  resemblance  or  of  contrast.  Where 
the  objects  vary  by  small  differences  so  as  to  have  a 
mutual  resemblance,  we  in  ascending  conceive  the  se- 
cond object  of  no  greater  site  than  the  first,  the  third 
of  no  greater  size  than  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest  j 
which  diroinisheth  in  appearance  the  size  of  every  ob- 
ject except  the  first :  hot  when  beginning  at  the  greats 
est  object,  we  proceed  gradoally  to  the  least,  resem- 
blance makes  us  imagine  the  second  as  great  as  the 
first,-  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  second }  which  in 
appearance  magnifies  every  object  except  the  first.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  series  varying  by  large  diflfereneee, 
where  contrast  prevails,  the  effecto  are  directly  oppo- 
site :  a  great  object  succeeding  a  small  one  of  the  same 
kind,  appears  greater  than  nsnal  ^  and  a  little  object 
«  See  Re-  Bocceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  lest  than  ntuid  *• 
i§mHmt€e,  Hence  a  remarkable  pleasure  in  viewing  a  series  ascend- 
ing by  large  differences  ^  directly  opposite  to  what  we 
feel  when  the  differences  are  small.  The  least  object 
of  a  series  ascending  by  large  differences  has  the  same 
effect  upon  the  mind  as  if  it  stood  single  without  m«r 
king  a  part  of  the  scries :  but  the  second  object,  by 
Ineans  of  contrast,  appears  greater  than  when  viewed 
singly  and  apart  ^  and  the  effect  is  perceived  in  ascend- 
ing progressively,  till  we  arrive  at  the  last  object.  The 
opposite  e&ot  is  produced  in  descending  i  for  in  this 
dinction,  every  object,  except  the  first,  appears  less 
4han  when  viewed  separately  and  independent  of  the 
series.  We  may  then  assume  as  a  maxim,  which  will 
hold  in  the  composition  of  langoage  as  well  as  of  other 
subjects.  That  a  strong  impulse  succeeding  a  weak, 
makes  a  double  impression  on  the  mind  j  and  Ihat  a 
weak  impulse  succeeding  a  strong,  makes  scarce  any 
'  impression. 

Aftet  establishbg  this  maxim^  we  can  be  at  no  loM 
about  its  application  to  the  sabject  in  hand.    The  fol- 
t  D^iMM^l^wing  role  is  laid  down  bv  Diomedesf .    **  In  verbis 
f€rf(e§§m     observaodum  est,  ne  &  majoribus  ad  minora  desceadat 
•rm.  Kb.  ii.  oratio ;  melius  enim  dicitur.  Far  est  cpiunus^  quam, 
Vtroptimus  est.**    This  rule  is  also  applicable  to  entire 
OMmbers  of  a  period,  which,  mecordiog  to  our  author's 
expression,  ought  not,  more   than  single  words,  to 
proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  less,  but  from  the 
lest  to  the  greater.    In  amuigbg  the  members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  equab  Ciceio:   The  following  ex- 
amples are  too  beautiful  to  be  slurred  over  by  a  refe- 
rence. 

Quicura  quasstor  fueram, 

Qoicum  me  sors  consuetudoque  majoron, 

Qtticum  me  deorum  hominumqoe  judicium  eonjuzerat. 

Again : 

Habet  hooocem  quern  petimus, 

Habet  spem  quam  prsepositam  nobis  habemus , 

yoL.xi.nirtiL  t 
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Habet  existimaiionem,  mttho  sndore,  labore,  vigl*  Ling Mge. 
liisque,  coUectem. 

Again : 


Eripite  not  es  miseriis, 
Eripite  nes  ex  iancihos  eorom, 
Qoofom  cmdelitas  nottro  sanguine  neo  potest  expleri. 

De  OraU>r0f  lib.  i.  §  52* 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increasing 
in  length,  may,  so  far  at  concemt  the  pleasure  of  soonji 
be  denominated  a  elimas  in  sound. 

With  respect  to  the  music  of  periodt  as  united  in  a 
discourse,  this  depends  chiefly  on  variety.  Hence  a 
rule  for  arranging  the  members  of  different  periodt 
with  relation  to  each  other  ^  That  to  avoid  a  tedious 
uniformity  of  sound  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  members,  ought  to 
be  diversified  as  much  as  possible  :  and  if  the  members 
of  different  periods  be  snffioiently  diversified,  the  pe- 
riods themselves  will  he  equally  so* 

II.  JTith  respest  to  s^^^ation.  The  beauties  of 
lanffuage  with  respect  to  signification,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  distinguiahed  into  two  kindt :  firtt,  the  beauties 
that  arise  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  materials  for 
constructing  the  period }  and  next,  the  beauties  that 
arise  firom  a  due  arriMigcnient  of  these  words  or  ma- 
terials. 

s.  Coonuonieation  of  thought  being  the  chief  end  of 
language,  it  is  a  rule.  That  perspicuity  ought  not  to 
he  sacrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  Nothing, 
therefore,  io  language  ought  more  to  be  studied,  than 
to  prevent  all  obscurity  in  the  expression  ^  for  to  have 
no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worse  than  to  have  a 
ipeaning  that  is  not  understood.  We  shall  here  give  a 
few  examples  where  the  obscurity  arises  from  a  wrong 
choice  of  words. 

Livy,  speaking  of  a  rout  after  a  hatde,  '*  Mnltique 
in  ruina  majors  quam  fuga  oppressi  obtruncatique.'* 
This  author  is  frequently  obscure  by  expressing  but 
part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  fay  his 
reader.  His  description  of  the  sea  fight,  lib.  t8.  cap. 
30.  is  extremely  perplexed. 

Undo  tibi  reditum  oerio  subtemine  Parcss 
Bopere. .  Horat. 

Qui  persaepe  cava  testodane  flevit  amoiem, 

Non  slaboratum  adpedem.  Id. 

Me  fabulosse  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 

Ludo,  fatigatnmque  sotnno^ 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Texere. 

Purse  rivus  aquse,  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  segetis  certe  fides  mcsi, 
Fulgeotem  imperio  fertilis  Africs» 
Faih't  sorts 


Id. 


Cum  fas  atqoe  nefas  exiguo^fi^  libidinum 
Discernunt  avidi« 

Ac  spem  fronte  serenat 


Id. 

Id. 
Ymc 


The  rule  next  in  order  is,  That  the  language  ought 
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Lftn^rtia^re.  to  correspond  to  tlie  subject :  heroic  actions  or  senti- 
ments require  elevated  language ;  tender  sentiments 
ought  to  be  expressed  in  words  soft  and  flowing  j  and 
plain  language,  void  of  ornament|  is  adapted  to  subjects 
grave  and  didactic.  Language  may  be  considered  as 
the  dress  of  thought  ^  and  where  the  one  is  not  suited 
to  the  other,  we  are  sensible  of  incongruity,  in  the 
same  manner  as  where  a  judge  is<  dressed  like  a  fop,  of 
a  peasant  like  a  roan  of  quality.  Where  the  impression 
made  by  the  words  resembles  the  impression  made  by 
the  thought,  the  sinrvilar  emotions  mix  sweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleasure }  but  where  the  im* 
pressions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  dissi- 
milar, the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  is  dis- 
agreeable* 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the 
word  has  been  observed  by  every  critic,  and  is  so 
well  understood  as  not  to  require  any  illustration. 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has 
scarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticism,  though 
it  contributes  to  neatness  of  composition.  It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a  thought  of  any  extent  we  commonly  find  some 
parts  intimately  united,  some  slightly,  some  disjoined, 
and  some  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  To  find  these 
conjunctions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in  the  expression, 
is  a  beauty  ;  because  such  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  sense.  This  doctrine  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  familiar  example  :  When  we  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  the  infimate  connexion  that  the  soul 
bath  with  the  body,  the  expression  ought  to  be,  the 
soul  and  body;  because  the  article  the^  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connexion  in  the  expression,  resen^bling  in 
some  degree  the  connexion  in  the  thought ;  but  when 
the  soul  is  distinguished  from  the  body,  it  is  better  tp 
h9Lj  the  saul  and  the  body ;  because  the  disjunction  in 
the  words  resembles  the  disjunction  in  the  thought. 
We  proceed  to  other  examples,  beginning  with  con- 
junctions. 

*'  Constitoit  agmen  \  et  expedire  tela  aniroosque, 
equitibus  jnssis,"  &c«  Livy^  lib.  38.  $  25.  Here  the 
words  that  express  the  connected  ideas  are  artificially 
connected  by  subjecting  them  both  to  the  regimen  of 
one  verb.    And  the  two  following  are  of  the  same  kind. 

*'  Quum  ex  paucis  ^uotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderentaut 
vulnevarentur,  et  qui  superarent,  fessi  et  corporibuj  et 
animis  essent,*'  &c.  Ibid,  {  29. 

Poet  ace r  Mnestbeus  adducto  constitit  arcu, 
Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 

JEneidy  v.  507. 

But  to  justify  this  aitificial  connexion  among  the 
words,  the  ideas  they  express  ought  to  be  intimately 
connected  \  for  otherwise  that  concordance  which  is 
required  between  the  sense  and  the  expression  will 
be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  following  passage 
from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where  words  that 
signify  ideas  very  little  connected,  are  however  forced 
into  an  artificial  union.  *'  Germania  omnis  3k  Gallis, 
IlliRtiisque,  et  Pannoniis,  Rhcno  et  Danubio  flumini- 
bus  '9  \  Sarmatis  Dacisqoe,  mutuo  metu  aut  montiboa 
separatur.** 

Upon  the  same  account,  tlie  following  passage  seems 
equally  exceptionable. 


-The  fiend  lookM  up,  and  knew 


His  mounted  scale  aloft ;  nor  Hiere,  bnt  fled 
MurmVing,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night. 

Paradise  Lostf  book  iv.  at  ike  end» 

There  is  no  natural  connection  between  a  person^s  fly- 
ing or  retiring,  and  the  succession  of  daylight  to  dark- 
ness J  and  therefore  to  connect  artificially  the  terms 
that  signify  these  things  cannot  have  a  sweet  effect. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  rela- 
tion to  the  same  action,  will  naturally  be,  expressed  by 
two  members  of  the  period  governed  by  the  same  verb  j 
in  which  case  these  members,  in  order  to  improve  their 
connection,  ought  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  beauty  is  so  common  among  good  writers  at 
to  have  been  little  attended  to  j  but  the  neglect  of  it  is 
remarkably  disagreeable  :  for  example,  *'  He  did  not 
mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  fiither  was  dead.^'  Bet- 
ter thus :  **  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her  fa- 
ther's death.'' 

W^here  two  ideas  are  so  connected  as  to  require  bat 
a  copulative,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a  connexion  in  the 
words  that  express  their  ideas,  were  it  even  so  slight  as 
where  both  begin  with  the  same  letter.     Thus, 

*'  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  display  half 
the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  British 
lady,  when  she  is  either  dressed  for  a  ball  or  a  birth- 
day."    Spect, 

'*  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  steward  run  away  as  he  did, 
without  making  up  his  acconnts,  I  had  still  been  im- 
mersed in  sin  and  sea-coal."     lb, 

My*life'6  companion,  and  my  bosom  friend, 
One' faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  shall  both  attend. 

BKYDZVfTranslaiionof^neid, 

Next,  as  to  examples  ef  disjunction  and  oppositioa 
in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expression  ; 
an  imitation  that  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  anti" 
thesis. 

Speaking  of  Corielanus  soliciting  the  people  to  Le 
made  consul : 

TVith  a  proud  heart  he  wore  bis  humble  weed.«. 

CoriofanttSm 

"  Had  you  rather  Cscsar  were  living,  and  -die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Csesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men?^ 

Julius  Cafsar». 

He  hath  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 
*  Shakespeare. 

An  artificial  connection  among  the  words,  is  an- 
doubtedly  a  beauty  when  it  represents  any  peculiar 
connection  among  the  constituent  parts  of  the  thought  $ 
hot  where  there  is  no  such  conaection,  it  is  a  positive 
deformity,  because  it  makes  a  discordance  between  the 
thought  and  expression.  For  the  same  reason,  we  ought 
also  to  avoid  every  artificial  opposition  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  last,  termed  vrr- 
bal  antithesis^  is  studied  by  low  writers,  because  of  a 
certain  degree  of  liveliness  in  it.  They  do  not  con- 
sider how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  composition,  to 
cheat  the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expect  a  contrast 
in  the  thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found 
there. 
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A  faolt  directly  opposite  to  the  last  mentioned,  is'to 
conjoin  artificially  words  that  express  ideas  opposed  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  gross  to  be  in  common 
practice  ;  and  yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  some  de- 
gree, when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative  things  trans- 
acted at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  of 
tieatness  in  the  following  expression :  ^*  The  nobility 
too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  suit- 
able offices  and  preferments,  had  been  seized  with  the 
general  discontent,  and  anwarily  threw  themselves  into 
the  scale  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponde- 
rate.*' Hume.  In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears 
more  neat  to  express  the  past  time  by  the  participle 
passive,  thus  :  **  The  nobility  having  been  seized  with 
the  general  discontent,  unwarily  threw  themselves,*'  &c. 
The  nobility,  who  had  been  seized,  &c.  unwarily 


or 


threw  themselves,**  &c. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirma* 
live  proposition  connected  by  a  copulative : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  nntrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you. 

Shakespeare. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effect  to 
connect  verbally  things  that  are  opposite  to  each  other 
in  the  thought.  Example  :  Henry  IV.  of  France  in- 
troducing the  mareschal  Biron  to  some  of  his  friends, 
^  Here,  gentlemen  (says  he)  is  the  mareschal  Biron^ 
whom  I  freely  present  both  to  my  friends  and  ene* 


Diiea 


This  rule  of  stndying  uniformly  between  the  thought 
aod  expression  may  be  extended  to  the  construodon  of 
sentences  or  periods.  A  sentence  or  period  ought  to 
express  one  entire  thought  or  mental  proposition  \  and 
different  thoughts  ought  to  be  separated  in  the  expres- 
aion  by  placing  them  in  different  sentences  or  periods. 
It  is  therefore  offending  against  neatness,  to  crowd  into 
one  period  entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one ; 
which  is  joining  in  language  things  that  are  separated 
in  reality.  Of  errors  against  this  rule  take  the  follow- 
ing examples : 

*'  Behold,  thon  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleasant : 
also  our  bed  is  green.** 

Burnet,  in  the  history  of  his  own  times,  giving  Lord 
Sunderland*s  character,  says :  *'  His  own  notions  were 
always  good  $  but^  he  was  a  man  of  great  expence.** 

**  I  have  seen  a  woman*s  face  break  out  in  heats,  at 
the  has  been  talking  against  a  great  lord,  whom  she 
liad  never  seen  in  her  life  ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a 
party- woman' that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth.** 
Sped. 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  Strada :  **  I  singU 
him  out  among  the  modems,  because  he  had  the  foolish 
presumption  to  censure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  history 
bifflself ;  and  yonr  lordship  will  forgive  this  short  ez^ 
cttrsioD  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer.** 

To  crowd  into  a  single  member  of  a  period  different 
Mibjects,  is  still  worse  than  to  crowd  them  into  one  pe- 
riod. 


-Trojam  genitore  Adamasto 


Paupere  (mansissetque  utinam  fortuna!)  profectus. 

JEneid^  iii.  614. 

From  conjanctiottt  and  disjunctions  in  general|  we 
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proceed  to  compariiions,  ivhich  make  one  species  of  Language, 
them,  beginning  with  similes.  And  here  also,  the  in- 
timate connection  that  words  have  with  their  meaning 
requires,  that  in  describing  two  resembling  objects,  a 
resemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  ought  to 
be  studied.  To  begin  with  examples  of  resemblances 
expressed  in  words  thsrt  have  no  resemblance. 

*'  I  have  observed  of  late,  the  style  of  some  great 
ministers  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  pro- 
ductions.** Swift,  This,  instead  of  studying  the  rcP- 
semblance  of  words  in  a  period  that  expresses  a  com- 
parison, is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  Instead 
of  productions^  which  resemble  not  mini<sters  great  nor 
small,  the  proper  word  is  writers  or  authors. 

*'  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  passes  sb  currently  with  other  judpnents  must  aC 
some  time  or  other  have  stuck  a  little  with  your  iord' 
ship.'*^  Shaftesb.  Better  thus  :  ''  I  cannot  but  fancy, 
however,  that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently 
with  others^  must  at  some  timie  or  other  have  stuck  a 
little  with  your  lordships 

*'  A  glutton  or  mere  sensualist  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
other  two  characters.*^     Id., 

•*  They  wisely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  of  good  will 
and  affection^  to  the  reluctant  compliances  of  such  as 
obey  by  force.'*     Bolingh. 

It  is  a  Btill  greater  deviation  from  congrnity,  to  af- 
fect not  only  variety  in  the  words,  but  also  in  the  con- 
struction. 

Hume  speaking  of  Shakespeare  :  "  Theth  tns^  re- 
main a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  greatness  of  his 
genius,  in  the  same  manner  a^  bodies  appear  more  gi- 
gantic on  account  of  their  being  disproportioned  and 
mishapen.*'  This  is  studying  variety  in  a  period  where 
the  beauty  lies  in  uniformity.  Better  thns :  '*  There 
may  remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  overrate 
the  greatness  of  bodies  that  are  disproportioned  and 
mishapen.** 

Next  of  comparison  where  things  are  opposed  to 
each  other.  And  h^ire  it  must  be  obvious,  that  if  re- 
semblance ought  tn  be  studied  in  the  words  which  ex- 
press two  resembling  objects,  there  is  equal  reason  for 
studying  opposition  in  the  words  which  express  con- 
trasted objects.  This  rule  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

*'  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man*s  virtues  ;  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes.**  Sped,  Here  the  opposition  in 
the  thought  is  neglected  in  the  words ;  which  at  first 
view  seem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  enemy  are 
employed  in  different  matters,  without  any  relation  to 
each  other,  whether  of  resemblance  or  of  opposition. 
And  thererore  the  contrast  or  opposition  will  be  better 
marked  by  expressing  the  thought  as  follows  :  "  A 
friend  exaggerates  a  roan*B  virtues,  an  enemy  his 
crimes.** 

*^  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  ap- 
probation J  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himself  to 
the  applause  of  those  about  him.**  16,  Better :  **  The 
wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  bis  own  approbation, 
the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others.** 

We  proceed  to  a  mle  of  a  different  kind.  During 
the  coarse  of  a  period,  the  scene  ought  to  be  continued 
without  variation :  the  changing  from  person  to  person, 

3  Y  a  from 
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l«HnKiia«0.  from  subject  to  suliject,  or  from  p^r^on  to  subject,  wltb- 
in  the  bounds  of  a  single  period,  distracts  tbe  mind,  and 
aSords  no  time  for  a  solid  impression. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  history,  speaking  of  Eamenes, 
who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a  stone,  says, 
'*  After  a  short  time  he  came  to  himself;  and  tbe  next 
day  iliey  put  him  on  board  his  ship,  which  conveyed 
him  first  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  island  of 
iEi^ina." 

•  The  following  period  is  unpleasant,  even  by  a  very 
alight  deviation  from  the  rule  :  *'  That  sort  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth,*'  &c.'  This  expression  includes  two  per* 
sons,  one  acquiring,  and  one  inculcating  j  and  the 
scene  is  changed  without  necessity.  To  avoid  this 
blemish,  the  thought  may  be  expressed  thus :  ^*  That 
sort  of  instruction  which  is  afforded  by  incolatigg," 
&c. 

The  bad  effect  of  such  a  change  of  person  is  remark- 
able in  the  following  passage :  "  The  Britons^  daily 
harassed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced 
to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who  consequent- 
]y  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own 
power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and 
mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon/' 
Swift. 

•  The  following  passage  has  a  change  from  subject  to 
person  :  '*  This  prostitution  of  praise  is  not  only  a  deceit 
upon  tbe  gross  of  mankind,  who  lake  their  notion  of 
characters  from  the  learned^  but  also  the  better  sort  must 
by  this  means  lose  some  part  at  least  of  that  desire  of 
fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  actions,  when 
they  find  it  promiscuoosty  bestowed  on  the  meritorioos 
and  undeserving."     Guardian^  N°  4. 

The  present  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  ma- 
terials, shall  be  closed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  use  of 
copulatives.  LonginuS  observes,  that  it  animates  a  pe- 
riod to  drop  the  copulatives ;  and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing example  from  XeUophon  :  *'  Closings  their  shields 
together,  they  were  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew, 
they  were  slain."  I'he  reason  inay*  be  what  follows* 
A  cootinned  sound,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  asleep  : 
an  interrupted  sound  rouses  and  animates  by  its  repeat- 
fid  impulses :  thus  feet  composed  of  syllables,  being  pro- 
nounced with  a  sensible  interval  between  each,  make 
more  lively  impressions  thau  can  be  made  by  a  conti- 
nued sound.  A  period  of  which  the  members  are  con- 
nected by  copulatives,  produceth  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
approaching  to  that  of  a  continued  sound  ;  and  there- 
fore tbe  suppressing  copulatives  roust  animate  a  descrip- 
tion. It  produces  a  different  effect  akin  to  that  men- 
tioned :  the  merabera  of  a  period  connected  by  proper 
copulatives,  glide  smoothly  and  gently  along ;  and  are  a 
proof  of  sedateness  aud  leisure  in  tbe  speaker  :  on  the 
other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  passion,  neglecting  co- 
pulatives and  other  particles,  expresses  the  principal 
image  only  ;  and  for  that  reason,  hurry  or  quick  action 
is  best  expressed  without  copulatives : 
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Qois  globus,  0  cive9,  caligine  volvitur  atra  t 
Ferte  cit6  ferrum,  date  telaj  scandite  muros. 
Hostis  adest,  eja.  JEneid^  ix.  37. 


XJSkXk^w^^* 


Veni,  vidi,  vici. 


^mm^ 


-Ite : 


Ferte  cit6  flammas,  date  vela,  impell ite  remos. 

udii^V/,  iv.  J93. 


Xn  this  view  Longinus  justly  compares  copulatives  in  a 
period  to  strait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obstructs  tbe  free- 
dom of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  same 
period  ought  to  be  avoided  \  for  if  the  laying  aside  co- 
pulatives give  force  and  liveliness,  a  redundancy  of  them 
must  render  the  period  languid.  The  following  instance 
may  be  appealed  to,  though  there  are  but  two  copula- 
tives :  ''  Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  femalo 
correspondents,  I  find  several  from  women  complaining 
of  jealous  husbands  \  and  at  the  same  time  protesting 
their  own  innocence,  and  desiring  my  advice  upon  this 
occasion."     jSjp^r^. 

Where  the  words  are  intended  to  express  the  cold- 
ness of  tbe  speaker,  there  indeed  the  redundaacy  of  co- 
pulatives is  a  beauty : 

*  Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,  Peter 
*  observed  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  bis  bre- 
'  thren  in  the  praises  of  his  surloin  of  beef.  "  Beef 
'*  (said  the  sage  magistrate)  is  the  king  of  meat :  beef 
*'  comprehends  in  it  the  quintessence  of  partridge,  and 
"  quail,  and  venison,  and  pheasant, 'and. plum  pudding, 
^  and  enstard.^*  Tale  oj  a  Tub^  {  4.  And  the  author 
^hows  great  delicacy' of  taste  by  varying  the  expresston 
in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  represented  more  ani* 
mated :  **  Bread  (says  he),  dear  brothers,  is  the  ataff 
**  of  fife  }  in  which  bread  is  contained,  inciusive^  tbe 
*'  quintessence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venison,  partridge^ 
^  plum  pudding,  and  custard." 

Another  case  must  also  be  excepted.  Copulativea 
.  have  a  good  effect  where  the  intention  is  to  give  an 
impression  of  a  great  multitude  consisting  of  many  di* 
visions,  for  example :  ^  The  army  was  composed  of  Gre- 
cians, and  Carians,  and  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians,  and 
Phrygians.'  Tiie  reason  is,  that  a  leisurely  survey, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the  parte 
appear  more  numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a  hasty 
survey :.  in  tbe  latter  case,  the  army  appears  in  one 
group )  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accurate 
survey  of  each  nation,  and  of  each  division.  ' 

^  2.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  roles  of  arrangement,  it 
will  here  be  necessary  to  explain  the  difference  betweea 
a  natural  style  and  that  where  transposition  or  inver- 
sion prevails.  In  a  natural  style,  relative  words  are 
by  juxtaposition  connected  with  those  to  which  they 
relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a  circumstance  con- 
nected by  a  preposition,  follows  naturally  the  word  with 
which  it  is  connected*  But  this  arrangement  may  be 
varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  beautiful :  a  cir- 
cumstance may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  preposition  \  and  may  be  interjected 
even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to  which  it  re- 
lates. When  such  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  the 
style  becomes  inverted  or  transposed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inversion  is  a  capital  point  in 
the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it 
mere  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  several 
degrees  in  which  an  inverted  style  recedes  more  and 
more  from  that  which  is  natnral.    And  first,  as  to  the 

placing 
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Laoffiage.  p^i^cing  A  circumstADce  before  tbe  worti  with  which  it 
"^  it  connected,  thiB  is  the  easiest  of  all  inyersioOf  even  so 
eaaya&to  be  consistent  with  a  style  that  is  propeilj 
termed  natural:  witness  the  following  examples, 
**  In  the.  sincerity  of^nybe^rt,  I  profess,  See. 
<*  By  oor  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to  sa 
law  an  ebh  of  wealth  and  credit,  that/'  &c, 

*'  On  Thursday  morDing  there  was  little  or  nothing 
transacted  in  Change-alley.^* 

"  At  St  Bride^a  church  in  FleeUtreet,  Mr  Woolston 
(who- wrote  against  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour),  In  the 
utmost  terrors  of  conscience,  made  a  public  recantation.'* 
The  interjecting  a  circumstanpe  between  a  relative 
word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly 
termed  fitt;srss(MSt*  because,  by  a  disjunction  of  words 
iatimaiwly  connected,  it  recedes  farther  from  a  natural 
Jtyle*    But  this  license  has  degrees  j  for  the  disjunc- 
tion is  more  violent  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
.'    In  nature,  though  a  subject  cannot  exist  without  its 
^oalities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  subject  j  yet  in  our 
conception  of  these,  a  material  difference  may  be  re- 
oiacked.    We  cannot  conceive  a  quality  but  as  belong- 
ing to  some  subject :  it  makes  indeed  a  part  of  the  idea 
which  is  formed  of  the  subject.    But  tbe  opposite  holds 
.not;   for  though  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a 
.subject  void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial  conception  may- 
be formed  of  it,  abstracting  from  any  particular  qua^ 
•tity :  we  can,  for  example,  form  tbe  idea  of  a  fine  A- 
rabian  horse  without  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white 
.horse  without  regard  to  his  size.    Such  partial  cpncep* 
tion  of  a  subject  is  still  more  easy  with  respect;  to  ac- 
tion or  motion,  which  is  an  occasional  attribute  only, 
•and  has  not  the  same  permanency  with  colour  or  figure  : 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  bo- 
dy ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  body  at  rest.     Hence  it  appears,  that  the  degree 
.of  inversion  depends  greatly  on  the  order  in  which*' tbe 
mlated  words  are  placed :  when  a  substantive  occupies 
the  first  place,  the  idea  it  suggests  must  subsist  in  the 
mind  at  least  for  a  moment,  independent  of  the  rela-* 
•live  words  afterward  introduced;  and  that  moment  may 
•without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  inteijecting  a  cir- 
cumstance between  the  substantive  and  its  connections. 
This  liberty  therefore,  however  frequent,  will  scarce 
alone  be  sufficient  to  denominate  a  style  inverted.  The 
case  is  very  different,  where  the  word  that  occupies  the 
vfirst  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  action  ;  for  as  these 
cannot   be  conceived  without  a  subject,   they  cannot 
without  greater  violence  be  separated  from  tbe  subject 
that  follows;  and  for  that  reason,  every  such  separa- 
tion by  means  of  an  interjected  circumstance  belongs 
to  an  inverted  style. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  examples  are  necessary. 
In  the  following,  the  word  first  introduced  does  not  im- 
.  ply  a  relation  : 

I  ■     Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trespass  fear*d. 

Hunger  and  thirst  at  once. 
Powerful  persuaders,  quickened  at  tbe  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urgM  me  so  keen.— 

Moon  that  now  meet^st  the  orient  sun,  now  fli^st 
With  the  fix^d  stars,  fixM  in  their  orb  that  flies,  * 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 


In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise.  * 

Where  the  word  first  introduced  imports  a  relation, 
the  disjunction  will  be  found  more  violent : 

Of  man's  6rst  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  who^e  mortal  taste 
Brought  de&th  into  the  world,  and  all  onr  wo. 
With  loss  of  £den,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing  heav'nly  muse. 


•Upon  tbe  firm  opacons  globe 


Of  this  round  world,  whose  first  convex  divides  . 
Tbe  luminous  inferior  orbs  enclosed 
From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 

■On  a  sudden  open  fly, 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 

Wherein  remain^, 
For  what  could  else  I  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  part  loss  and  rout. 

Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  con- 
fined to  the  natural  order  of  ideas :  By  inversion  a 
thousand  beauties  may  be  compassed,  which  must  be 
relinquished  in  a  natural  arrangement. 

Ruks.  u  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well 
as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  first  and  great  ob- 
ject being  perspicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that 
pers^^icuity  ought  oot^  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  other 
beauty,  holds  equally  In  both.  Ambiguities  occasion- 
ed by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one 
where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  sense,  and  tbe 
other  where  the  sense  is  less  doubtful.  The  first,  being 
the  more  culpable,  shall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with 
examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

'*  How  much  the  imagination  of  such  a  presence 
most  exalt  a  genius,  we  may  observe  merefy  from  the 
influence  which  an  ordinary  presence  has  over  men.'' 
Shqfte$b.  The  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  sense : 
The  adverb iTMTf/y  seems  by  its  position  to  aflfect  the  pre- 
ceding word  ;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  affect  the  fol- 
lowing words,  an  ordinary  presence  i  and  therefore  the 
arrangement  ought  to  be  thus :  **  How  much  the  ima- 
gination of  such  a  presence  must  exalt  a  genins,  we 
may  observe  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary  pre- 
sence merely  has  over  men."  [Or  better],  "  which 
even  an  ordinary  presence  has  over  men." 

'^  Sixtus  the  Tourth  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  tf  great 
collector  of  books  at  least."  BoUng,  Tbe  expression 
here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  sense ;  the  adverb  at 
leasts  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the  substantive 
bookSf  but  with  collector^  thus;  ''Sixtus  the  Fourth 
was  a  great  collector  at  least,  of  books." 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  *'  If  be  was  not  the  great- 
est king,  he  was  the  best  actor  of  majesty  at  least  that 
ever  filled  a  throne."  Id»  Better  thus :  "  If  be  was 
not  the  greatest  king,  he  was  at  least  the  best  actor 
of  majesty,"  &€.  This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong 
sense  occasioned  by  the  juxtaposition  of  majesty  and  at 
least* 

The 
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Tfae  following  eiamples  tre  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
of  members. 

*^  I  have 'Confined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the 
advancement  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a 
prince  limited  like  ours  by  a  strict  execution  of  the 
Uwb/'  Swift.  The  structure  of  this  period  leads  to  a 
meaning  which  is  not  the  author^s,  viz.  power  limited 
by  a  strict  execution  of  the  hiws.  That  wrong  sense  is 
removed  by  the  following  arrangement :  *'  I  have  con- 
lined  myself  to  those  methods  for  the  advancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours." 

**  This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard^s  daugh- 
ters was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribbands  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  em- 
ployed no  less  in  examining  the  box  which  contained 
them.^*  Guardian*  The  wreng  sense  occasioned  by 
this  arrangement,  may  be  easily  prevented  by  varying 
it  thus  :  **  This  morning,  when,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  one  of  Lady  Lizard^s  danghters  was  look- 
ing over  some  hoods  and  ribbands,^'  &c. 

'*  A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a 
long  search  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me  for  an  anchor.^* 
Swift,  One  would  think  that  the  search  was  confined 
to  the  sea  shore  *,  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great 
stone  was  found  by  the  sea  shore,  the  period  ought  to 
be  arranged  thns :  '*  A  great  stone  that,  after  a  long 
searchi  I  happened  to  find  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me 
for  an  anchor,'' 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  sense  is  left 
doubtful;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  sort,  with  ex- 
amples of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  words  in  a  mem- 
ber. • 

*'  Thesp  forms  of  conversation  hy  degrees  multiplied 
and  grew  troublesome."  Speci.  Here  it  is  left  doubt- 
ful whether  the  modification  hy  degrees  relates  to 
the  preceding  member  or  to  what  follows:  it  should 
be,  **  Thece  forms  of  conversation  multiplied  by  da- 
grees." 

"  Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  onfy  to  such 
actions  as  are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as  are 
highly  criminal.'*  SpecC,  The  ambiguity  is  removed 
by  the  following  arrangement :  Nor  does  this  false 
modesty  expose  us  to  such  actions  only  as  are  indis- 
creet," &c. 

**  The  empire  of  Blefuscn  is  an  island  situated  to 
the  north-east  side   of   Lilliput,   from    whence   it   is     is 
parted  otdy  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide."     Swift» 
The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus  :i 
**  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  800  yards 
wide  only." 

In' the  following  examples  the  sense  is  left  doubtful 
by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

The  minister  who  grows  less  by  his  elevation,  like 
a  little  statue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal^  will  always 
'  have  I) is  jealousy  strong  about  him."  Bolingb.  Here, 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is 
doubtful^  whether  the  object  introduced  by  way  of  simile 
relates  to  what  goes  before  or  to  what  follows.  The 
ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement. 
**  The  minister  who,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a 
nighty  pedestal,  grows  less  by  his  elevation, .  will  al- 
ways," &c. 

Speaking  of  the  superstitious  practice  of  locking 
sp  the  room  where  a  person  of  distinction  dies :  **  The 


knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  so  attuiH  a 
compass,  and  himself  in  a^  manner  shot  ont  of  bis  own 
bouse,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother^  ordered  all  the 
apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his 
chaplain."  Sped.  Better  thus :  ««  The  knigbt,  see- 
ing his  habitation  reduced  to  so  small  a  compass,  and 
himself  in  a  manner  shnt  out  of  his  own  •  house,  order^- 
ed,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the  apartmenta 
to  be  flung  open. 

Speaking  of  some  indecencies  in  conversation :  **  Aa 
it  is  impossible  for  such  an  irrational  way  of  conver- 
sation to  last  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 
profession  of  religion,  or  show  of  modesty,  if  the  coun^ 
try  gentlemen  get  into  f<,  they  will  certainly  be  left  ia 
the  lurch."  lb.  The  ambiguity  vanishea  in  the  fol* 
lowing  arrangement;  ■  ■  n  **  the  ooontry 
gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch." 

"  And  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  s 
perpetual  intercourse  of  baying  and  selling,  and  deaK 
ing  open  credit,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or  eonmved 
atf  or  hath  no  law  to  punish  it^  the  honest  dealer  is 
always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage.^ 
Sw0.  Better  thus :  **  And  since  it  is  necessary  thai 
there  should  be  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  buying  and 
atUing,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honest  dealer, 
whei%  fraud  ia  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  bath  no 
iaw  to  punish  it,  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets 
the  advantage." 

,  From  these  examples,  the  following  observation 
will  occur ;  that  a  circumstance  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period  ;  fot 
by  such  situation  it  must  always  be  doobtfol,  so  far  aa 
wd  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which  of  the  two 
.members  it  belongs:  where  it  is  interjected,  as  k 
ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  wfaieh 
it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capitid 
members  are  kept  distinct,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in 
composition.  In  general,  to  preserve  members  distinct 
that  signify  things  distinguished  in  the  thought,  the 
best  method  is,  to  place  first  in  the  consequent  mem* 
ber,  some  word  that  cannot  connect  >with  what  pre- 
cedes it. 

If  it  shall  be  thought,  that  the  objections,  here  are 
too  scrupulous,  and  that  the  defect  of  perspicuity  ie 
easily  supplied  by  accurate  punctuation ;  the  answer 
That  punctuation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but 
will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  per- 
ceived when  the  sense  comes  out  clearly  and  distinctly 
by  means  of  a  happy  arrangement.  Such  influence 
has  this  beanty,  that,  by  a  natural  transition  of  per« 
ception,  it  is  communicated  to  the  very  sound  of  the 
words,  so  as  in  appearance  to  improve  the  music  of 
the  period.  But  as  this  curious  subject  comes  in  more 
properly  elsewhere,  it  is  suflicient  at  present  to  appeal 
to  experience,  that  a  period,  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  sense  clear,  seems  always  more  musical  than 
where  the  sense  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

The  next  rule  is,  That  words  expressing  things 
connected  in  the  thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  possible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately 
from  hnman  nature,  prone  in  every  instance  to  place 
together  things  in  any  manner  connected:  where 
things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connexioiM« 
we  have  a  sense  of  ocder^  otherwise  we  have  a  aenae 
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Xiikn]gn%tt of  <litorcler|  at  of  thingt  placed  by  chance:  and  we 
<■  ^  ■■/  Dttorallj  place  words  io  the  same  order  in  which  we 
would  place  t|i^  things  they  signify.  The  bad  effect 
of  a  violent  separation  of  words  or  members  thus  inti- 
mately connected,  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
amples. 

**  For  the  English  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
often  disposed)  by  that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  is  so  frequent  in  oor  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  "and  visions,  to  which  others  are  not  so 
liable.'*  Sped.  Here  the  verb  or  assertion  is,  by  a  pre- 
ty  long  circumstance,  violently  separated  from  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers:  this  makes  a  harsh  arrangement  j 
the  less  excusable  that  the  faalt  is  easily  prevented  by 
placing  the  circumsfence  before  the  verb,  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner  ?  **  For  the  EngltBh  are  naturally  fanci- 
ful, and  by  that  gloominess  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  so  frequent  in  oor  nation,  are  often  disposed  to 
many  wild  notions,  &c. 

«(  From  whence  tre  may  date  likewise  the  rivalship 
of  the  house  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Va- 
lois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occasion, 
and  the  house  of  Austria,  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  has  oft  cost  so  much  blood  and  so  much  treasure  in 
the  course  of  it.'*  Bolingbr. 

**  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in 
such  a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of 
8t  ReaPs,  which  was  Savoy,  I  think  ;  or,  in  Peru,  un- 
der the  incas,  where  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says  it  was 
hwful  for  none  but  the  nobility  to  9tudy— for  men  of 

•  all  degrees  to  instruct  themselves  in  those  affairs  where- 
in they  may  be  actors,  or  judgers  of  those  that  act,  or 
controllers  of  those  that  judge.'*  Ibid» 

'*  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybios,  as  well  as  some  verses  of  Nevios  pre* 
served  by  Aolus  Grellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olym- 
ptas  at  the  court  of  Pbilipi  il  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  restored  the  beautiful  Spaniard."  Ibid. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiosity  for  more  specimens  of  this 
kind,  they  will  be  found  without  number  in  the  works 
of  the  same  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  saves  the  naming  a  person  or 
thing  a  second  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as-  near  at 
possible  to  the  name  of  that  person  or  thing.  This  it 
a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ;  and  with  the  reason 
there  given,  another  occurs,  viz.  That  if  other  ideas 
intervene,  it  is  difBcnlt  to  recal  the  person  or  thing  by 
reference^ 

*>  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  trans- 
mitted Io  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume, and  be  a  full  defeaoe  against  all  that  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  hit  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquisition, 
will  be  ever  able  to  object  j  tfAo,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  enemies  my  predictions  have  ever  met  with  at 
home  or  abroad."     Better  thus ;  **  and  be  a  full 

defence  againtt  all  that  can-  be  objected  by  Mr  Pa- 
Iridge,  or  his  aocomplicet  of  the  Portugal  inqoititioi^; 
who,  by  the  way,  are,"  &c. 

**  There  being  a  ronnd  million  of  creatures  in  ho- 
nan  figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  whose  whole  tob- 
tistence,"  &c.  Surifi.  Better :  '*  There  being,  through* 
out  this  kingdom,  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  bo* 
man  figure,  whose  whole  subsistence,  &o. 

*  The  following  rale  depends  e«  the  commonicattOB 
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of  emotions  to  related  objects  ;  a  principle  in  hnmah  jLaagwige. 
nature  that  hath  an  extensive  operation  \  and  we  find 
this  operation,  even  where  the  objects  ara  not  other- 
wise related  than  by  juxtaposition  of  the  words  that  ex- 
press them*  Hence,  to  elevate  or  depress  an  object, 
one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  expression  with  another 
that  is  naturally  high  or  low :  witness  the  following 
speech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  senate. 

^  ^*  Causam  veniendi  sibi  Romam  fuisse,  prseter  cupi* 
ditatem  visendi  deo9  hcmnesque^  quorum  beneficio  in  ea 
fortuna  asset,  supra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet, 
etiam  ut  coram  moneret  senktom  ut  Persei  conatns 
obviam  iret."  Ltvy.  To  join  the  Romans  with  the 
gods  in  the  same  enunciation,  is  an  artful  stroke  of 
fiattery,  because  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an 
object,  is  done  successfully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that 
is  really  low :  **  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in 
readiness  for  the  next  winter  ^  and  doubt  not  but  it  wiH 
please  more  than  the  opera  or  poppetshow."  SpecU 

**  Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chastisement  of  a  sinful  peo- 
ple, has  inflicted  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the 
degeneracy  becomes  common,  it  is  but  just  the  punish- 
ment should  bo  general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  own 
unfortunate  country,  was  that  destructive  pestilence^ 
whose  mortality  was  so  fatal  as  to  sweep  away,  if  Sir 
William  Petty  may  be4ielieved,  five  millions  of  Chri- 
stian souls,  besides  women  and  Jews."  ArhuiAnot. 

**  Such  also  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  ensuing 
in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  consumed, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Sir"  Samuel  More- 
land,  100,000  houses,  not  to  mention  churches  and 
stables."  Ibid. 

'*  But  on  condition  it  might  pass  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  subaltern  and 
field  oflicers,  young  heirs,  dancing  masters,  pickpockets^ 
and  players."  SwiJFu. 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lap  dogs,  parrots,  pertsli  alf. 

Bape  oft/ie  Lock. 

Circumstances  in  a  period  resemble  small  stones  in  a 
building,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  those  of 
a  larger  size.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  such 
under  parts  crowded  together  make  a  poor  figure  j .  anif 
never  are  graceful  but  when  interspersed  among  the 
capital  parts. 

**  It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  are,  by  computa- 
tion, in  this  kingdom,  above  10,000  parsons,  whoso 
revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  lords  the  bishops, 
would  suffice  to  maintain,  &c.  Swift.  Here  two  cir- 
cumstances, viz.  ^coi7i/Kito<ib»,  and  in  this  kingchm^M^ 
crowded  together  unnecessarily.  Tbey  make  a  better 
appearance  separated  in  the  following  manner  :  "  It  is  • 
likewise  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are  by  com- 
putation, above  io,oco  parsons,"  &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  sooner  a  circum- 
ttanee  it  introduced,  the  better )  because  circumstan- 
ces are  proper  for  that  coolness  of  mind,  with  which 
we  begin  a  period  at  well  as  a  volome :  in  the  progresa 
the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater  relish  for  osatters 
of  importance.  When  a  circumstance  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the 
transition  firooi  it  to  the  principal  subject  it  agreeable : 

it 
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I^angna^.  it  h  Uke  Mcending,  or  going  dtiward.  On  the  other 
hsndy  to  place  it  Ute  in  the  period  has  a  bed  efiect  | 
tor  after  being  engaged  in  the  prineipal  inbjeet,  one 
is  with  reloclance  brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a 
circumstance.  Hence  evidently  the  preference  of  the 
following  arrangement,^*  Whether  in  any.coontry  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made^ 
seems  doubtful  ;*'  before  this  other,  "Whether  a  choice 
altogether  unexceptionable  has  in  any  eomtry  been 
made,'*  &c. 

For  this  reason  the  following  period  is  eseeptionable 
in  point  of  arrangement.  **  I  have  considered  former- 
ly, with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  subject  upon 
whieh  you  command  me  to  comninnicate  my  thoughts 
to  youJ*^  Boliftg.  Which,  with  a  slight  alteration,  may 
be  improved  thus :  **  I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  considered  the  subject,**  &o. 

Swift,  speaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  : 
*'  And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are, 
drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportu* 
nities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  whgn 
they  come  forward  into  the  great  worid;  it  is  ever  with 
reluctance  and  compunction  of  mind»  because  their  bias 
to  virtue  still  continues.**  Better :  **  And  although, 
when  they  come/oruford  inta  the  great  woHdf  they  may 
be,  and  too  often,**  8cc. 

In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  deter- 
mine in  what  part  of  it  ia  word  makes  the  greatest 
figure,  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the  course, 
or  at  the  dose.  The  breaking  silence  rouses  the  at- 
tention, and  prepares  for  a  deep  impression  at  the  be- 
ginning : .  the  beginning,  however,  must  yield  to  the 
close  }  which  being  succeeded  by  a  pause,  aflbrds  time 
for  a  word  to  make  its  deepest  impressioo.  Hence  the 
following  mle.  That  to  give  the  utmost  force  to  a  pe- 
riod, it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  deeed  with  that  word 
which  makes  the  greatest  fignrci  The  eppcrtntoity  of 
a  pause  should  not  be  thrown  away  upon  accessaries, 
but  reserved  for  the  principal  object,  in  order  that  it 
may  make  a  full  impression :  which  is  an  additional 
reason  against  closing  a  period  without  a  circumstance* 
There  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  such  a 
structure  }  and  in  that  case  the  capital  word  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  placed  in  the  front,  which  next  to  the 
doee  is  the  most  advantageoos  for  making  an  impres- 
sion. Hence,  in  directing  onr  discourse  to  a  man  of 
figure,  we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name ;  and  one  will 
be  sensible  of  a  degradation  when  this  rule  is  neglect* 
ed,  at  it  fireqneatly  is  for  the  sake  of  verse.  We  give 
the  following  examples. 

Integer  vitse,  scelerisque  pums, 
Non  eget  Mauris  jacnlis,  neque  arcu, 
Nee  vencnatis  gravida  sagittis. 

Fusee,  pharetra.    Horat.  Carm,  lib.  z.  ode  2a« 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n*ai  point  d*autre 

crainte. 

» 

In  these  examples,  the  name  of  the  person. addressed  tA 
makes  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  drcomstance  slipt 
into  a  comer.  Tliat  this  eritidsm  is  well  founded,  we 
need  no  ether  proof  than  Addi8on*s  tranalation  of  the 
last  example. 

O  Abner !  I  fear  ay  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  hiou 
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O  father,  wh^t  inteAds  tW  hand^  die  cry*d. 
Against  thy  only  son  ?  What  fury,  O  son, 
Possestes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head  f 

Paradue  Lost^  book  ii.  1.  727. 

£very  one  must  be  seneible  of  a  iigakf  in  the  invoca- 
tion at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that 
in  the  middle.  It  is  not  meant,  howeveri  t»  oensnre 
this  passage  ^  on  the  contrary,  it  appeam  beautiful,  by 
distinguishing  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a  father  from 
that  which  is  due  to  a  son. 

The  substance  of  what  is  said  in  this  and  the  fore- 
going section,  Open  the  method  of  arranging  words  isi 
a  period,  so  as  to  make  the  deepest  impression  with  re- 
apect  to  sound  as  well  as  signification,  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  following  observation :  That  order  of  worda 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  niost  agreeable,  where, 
without  obscuring  the  sense,  the  most  impot tant  images, 
the  meat  sonorous  word%  and  the  longest  members, 
hring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  single  words,  single  mem- 
bers, and  single  drcumstances.  But  the  enumeraiioa 
of  many  particulars  in  the  same  period  is  often  aecea- 
sary :  and  the  question  is.  In  what  order  they  should 
be  placed?  And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  enqmera- 
ting  particulars  of  eqmd  rank :  As  there  is  no  cauee 
£»r  preferring  any  one  before  the  rest,  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed  j  therefore 
it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  named.  adJy,  Jf 
a  number  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  diflfering  only 
in  siie,  are  to  be  ranged  along  a  straight  line»  the  moat 
agreeable  mier  to  the  eye  is  of  an  increasing  se- 
ries: in  surveying  a  number  of  subjects,  beginning 
at  the  least,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
mind  swells  gradudly  with  the  successive  objects,  an^ 
in  its  progress  has  a  very  sensible  pleasure  Precisely 
for  the  same  reason,  words  expresrive  of  such  dijecta 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  order.  The  beauty  of 
this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  a  cimam  m  eenee^  haa 
escaped  Lord  Bolingbceke  in  the  first  member  of  the 
following  period :  ^  Let  but  one,,  grut,  brave,  disin- 
terested, active  man  arise,  and  he  will  be  recdved,  fol- 
lowed, and  almost  adored***  The  following  arrange- 
ment has  sensibly  a  better  effect :  **  Let  bat  one  brave, 
l^reat,  active,  disinterested  man  arise,**  &c»  Whether 
the  same  rde  enght  to  be  feUewed  in  ennmerating  men 
of  diffiBrent  ranks,  seena  deobtfiil :  on  the  one  hand, 
a  namber  of  persons  presented  to  the  eye  in.  form  of 
an  increadng  seriei,  b  jmdoubtedly  the  ntost  agreeable 
order }  on  the  ether  hand,  in  every  liet  of  names,  we 
set  the  person  of  the  greateet  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
descend  gradodly  threugh  hb  inferiors.  Where  the 
purpose  is  to  honoor  the  peraooa  named  aceerdiog  to 
their  rank,  the  latter  eoght  to  be  followed )  bat:  every 
one  who  regards  hiasself  only,  or  hie  reader,  will 
choose  the  fommr  order,  jdly,  Aa  the  seoee  ef  or- 
jdcr  directs  the  eye  to  dilscend  from  the  principal  to  its 
greatest  accessory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  freateat 
part,  and  in  the  iame  order  through  dl  the  parte  and 
accessories,  till  we  arrive  at  the  minutest  j  the  same 
crder  ought  to  be  fdlowed  in  the  ennmef ation  ef  tuck 
partiedars. 

When  force  and  Uvdinees  of  expreesion  are  demaniU 
ed,  the  rde  is,  to  tispend  the  theogbt  mm  long  as  po»> 
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r«Afi8«a|^e.  *iUe,  aod  to  bring  it  eat  full  and  entire  at  the  desei 
which  cannot  be  done  bat  by  inverting  the  natural  ar» 
rangement.  By  introducing  a  word  or  member  before 
its  time,  curiosity  is  raised  about  what  is  to  follow  \ 
aad  it  is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiosity  gratified  at 
the  clo^e  of  the  period  :  the  pleasure  we  feel  resembles 
that  of  seeing  a  stroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the 
whole  collected  force  of  the  agent.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  where  a  period  is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  more 
than  one  complete  close  in  the  sense,  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader  is  exhausted  at  the  first  close,  and  what 
follows  appears  languid  or  superfluous  :  his  disappoint* 
ment  contributes  also  to  that  appearance  when  he  findsi 
contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  period  is  not  yet  fi- 
nished. Cicero,  and  after  him  Quintilian,  recommend 
the  verb  to  the  last  place.  This  method  evidently 
tends  to  suspend  the  sense  till  tlie  close  of  the  period  ; 
for  without  the  verb  the  sense  cannot  be  complete ;  and 
when  tbe  verb  happens  to  be  the  capital  word,  which  it 
frequently  is^  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  the  last,  ac- 
cording to  another  rule  above  laid  down*  Tlie  follow- 
ing period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order :  **  Were  in- 
atruction  an  essential  circumstance  in  epic  poetry,  I 
donbt  whether  a  single  instance  could  be  given  of  this 
species  of  composition  in  any  language.^*  The  period 
thtts  arranged  admits  a  fall  close  apon  the  word  com' 
poniion  ;  after  which  it  goes  on  languidly,  and  closes 
without  force.  This  bleniish  will  be  avoided  by  the 
following  arrangement :  **  Were  instruction  an  essen- 
tial circumstance  in  epio  poetry,  I  doubt  whether,  in 
any  language,  a  single  instance  coald  be  given  of  this 
species  of  composition.^' 

**  Some  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  made  use 
of  this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  tob- 
sistence  of  our  passions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  strength  of  reason.'*  SpeeU  Better  thus :  ^*  Some 
of  our  most  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty 
and  strength  of  reasoQ|  made  use  of  this  Platonic  no- 
tion,'' &o. 

*'  Men  of  tbe  best  sense  have  been  touched,  more  or 
less,  with  these  groundless  horrors  and  presages  of  fa- 
tnrity,  upon  surveying  the  most  indifferent  works  of  na^ 
ture.''  lb.  Better,  **  Upon  surveying  the  most  in- 
different works  of  nature,  men  of  the  best  sense,"  &c. 

'^  She  soon  informed  him  of  the  plaee  he  was  in  \ 
which,  notwithstanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him 
more  sweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  com- 
]>any  of  his  Balsora."  Guardian.  Better,  ^  She  soon, 
&e.  which  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of  his  Bal- 
sora, more  aweet  than  the  bower  of  Miabomet." 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  composition  of  periods  an 
nore  liable  to  be  abased  than  those  last  mentioned  \  wit- 
ness many  Latin  writers,  among  the  modems  especial- 
ly, whose  style,  by  inversions  too  violent,  is  rendered 
harsh  and  obscnre.     Suspension  of  the  thonght  till  the 
close  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before 
perspicnity.     Neither  oaght  such  suspension  to  be  at* 
tempted  in  a  Ions  period }  beeanse  in  that  case  the  mind 
is  bewildered  amidst  a  profusion  of  srords :  a  traveller, 
while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  relishes  not  the 
finest  prospect :  ^  All  the  rich  presents  which  Astyages 
had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  some  Median 
horses,  in  order  to  propagate  the  lureed  ef  them  in  Per* 
sia,  he  distributed  among  his  friends  whom  he  left  at 
the  court  of  Echataaa."     Trav.  afCyrut. 
Vol.  XL  Part  IL  + 
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III,  BeauticM  frntn  a  Resemblance  leiween  Sound h%^f,^^^ti 
and  Signification.  There  being  frequently  a  strong  re* 
semblance  of  one  sound  to  another,  it  will  not  be  sur- 
prising to  find  an  articulate  sound  resembling  one  that 
is  not  articulate ;  thus  the  sound  of  a  bow  string  is  imi- 
tated by  the  words  that  express  it : 


-The  string  let  fly, 


Twanged  short  and  sharps  like  the  shrill  swallow^s  cry. 

Odyssey^  xzi.  449. 

The  sound  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes, 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown. 
Then  rustlings  cracklings  crashing^  thunder  down. 

liiad^  xxiii.  144. 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism^  369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms. 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms  : 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves. 
The  rough  rock  roars  >  tumultooas  boil  the  waves. 

Pofl. 

No  person  can  be  at  a  loss  about  the  cause  of  this 
beauty  j  it  is  obviously  that  of  imitation. 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  resemblance  of  sound 
to  signification,  must  not  be  taken  for  granted.    There 
is  no  resemblance  of  sound  to  motion,  nor  of  sound 
to  sentiment.     We  are,  however,  apt  to  be  deceived 
by  artful   pronunciation  :    the  same  passage  may  be 
pronounced  in  many  different  tones,  elevated  or  bum- 
ble, sweet  or  harsh,  brisk  or  melancholy,  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with   the  thought  or  sentiment;   such  concord 
must  be  distinguished  from  that  concord  between  sound 
and  sense  which  is  perceived  in  some  expressions  in- 
dependent of  artful  pronunciation ;  the  latter  is  tbe 
poet's  work,   the  former   must  be   attributed  to  the 
reader.     Another  thing  contributes  still  more  to  the 
deceit :  in  language,  sound  and  sense  being  intimately 
connected,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  com- 
municated to  the  other;  for  example,  the  quality  of 
grandeur,  of  sweetness,  or  of  melancholy,  though  be- 
longing to  the  thought  solely,  is  transferred  to  the 
words,  which  by  that  means  resemble  in  appearance    * 
the  thought  that  is  expressed  by  them.     That  ther^ 
may  be  a  resemblance  of  articulate  sounds  to  some 
that  are  not  articulate,  is  self-evident;  and  that  in 
fact  there  exist  such  resemblances  successfully  employ- 
ed by  writers  of  genius,  is  clear  from  the  foregoing 
examples,  and  from  many  others  that  might  be  given. 
But  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  this  natural  re- 
semblance can  be  carried  no  farther;  the  objects. of  the 
different  senses  differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  as  to 
exclude  ai^  resemblance :  sound  in  particular,  whether 
articnlate  or  inarticulate,  resembles  not  in  any  degree 
taste,  smell,  nor  motion ;  and  as  little  can  it  resemble 
any  internal  sentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion.     But  most 
we  then  admit,  that  nothing  but  sound  can  be  imitated 
by  sound  i    Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  sen«e,  as 
importing  a  resemblance  between   two  objects,  the 
proposition  must  be  admitted :  and  yet  in  many  pas- 
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I'Misaage.  niges  that  are  not  ciiH€ri]itive  of  8onnd|  every  one  must 
be  Bensible  of  a  peooliar  concord  between  the  sound  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning*  As  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  what  remains  is  to  inquire  into  its 
canse* 

Resembling  causes  may  produce  effects  that  have  no 
resemblance  \  and  causes  that  have  no  resemblance  may 
produce  resembling  effects.  A  magnificent  building, 
for  example,  resembles  not  in  any  degree  a  heroic  ac- 
tion J  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce  are  concor- 
dant, and  bear  a  resemblance  to  each  other*  We  are 
still  more  sensible  of  this  resemblance  in  a  song,  when 
the  music  is  properly  adapted  to  the  sentiment  j  there 
is  no  resemblance  between  the  thought  and  sound  )  but 
there  is  the  strongest  resemblance  between  the  emotion 
raised  by  music  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  raised  by 
the  complaint  of  an  unsuccessful  lover.  Applying  this 
observation  to  the  present  subject,  it  appears,  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  sound  even  of  a  single  word  makes 
an  impression  resembling  that  which  is  made  by  the 
thing  it  signifies  :  witness  the  word  running  composed 
of  two  short  syllables  ^  and  more  remarkably  the  words 
rapidity f  impttuonty^  precipitation.  Brutal  manners 
produce  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  not  unlike  what  is 
produced  by  a  harsh  and  rough  sound )  and  hence 
the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expression,  rugged  man* 
aers*  Again,  the  word  iitthf  being  pronounced  with, 
a  very  small  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has  a  weak  and 
faint  sound,  which  makes  an  impression  resembling 
that  made  by  a  diminutive  object.  This  resemblance 
-of  effects  is  still  more  t«markable  where  a  number  of 
words  are  connected  in  a  period :  words  pronounced 
in  succession  make  often  a  strong  impression  ;  and  when 
this  impression  happens  to  accord  with  that  made  by. 
the  sense,  we  are  sensible  of  a  complex  emotion,  pe- 
iculiarly  pleasant ;  one  proceeding  from  the  sentiment, 
and  one  from  the  melody  or  sound  of  the  words. 
But  the  chief  plelisure  proceeds  from  having  these 
two  concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfect  harmony, 
and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  close.  Except 
in  the  single  case  where  sound  is  described,  all  the  ex- 
amples given  by  critics,  of  sense  being  imitated  in  sound, 
resolve  into  a  resemblance  of  effects  :  emotions  raised 
by  sound  and  signification  may  have  a  resemblance ;  hot 
sound  itself  cannot  have  a  resemblance  to  any  thing  but 
sound. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with 
those  cases  where  the  emotions  have  the  strongest  re- 
semblance, we  observe,  first.  That  by  a  number  of 
syllables  in  succession,  an  emotion  is  sometimes  raised, 
extremely  similar  to  that  raised  by  successive  motion  j 
which  may  be  evident  even  to  those  who  are  defective 
in  taste,  from  the  following  fact,  that  the  term  move' 
ment  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In 
this  manner,  successive  motion,  such  as  walking,  run- 
ning, galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  succession  of  long 
or  short  syllables,  or  by  a  doe  mixture  of  both  :  for 
example,  slow  motion  may  be  justly  imitated  in  a  verse 
where  long  syllables  prevail  \  especially  when  aided  by 
a  slow  pronunciation : 

lUi  inter  sese  magna  vl  brancbia  toUunt. 

Georg.  iv,  174* 

On  the  other  hand,  swift  motion  is  imitated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  short  syllables : 
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Quadrupedante  patiem  sonito  quatit  nngnla  cam- l^anguage. 
pum. 

Again : 

Aadit  iter  liqnidum,  celeres  neque  oommovet  alas  : 

Thirdly,  A  line  composed  of  monosyllables  makes  an 
impression  by  the  frequency  of  its  pauses,  8imila^  to 
what  is  made  by  laborious  interrupted  motion  : 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  etone. 

Odyney^  xi*  736. 

First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow  \ 
OVr  hills,  o*6r  dales,  o^er  craggs,  o^er  rocks  they  go* 

Iliad fXJxiu  138. 

Fourthly,  The  impression  made  by  rough  sounds  in 
succession,  resembles  that  made,  by  rough  or  tnmnltoous 
motion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of  smooth 
sounds  resembles  that  of  gentle  motion*  The  following 
is  an  example  of  both* 

Two  ;craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  winds  tempestuous  rage  restrain  > 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide. 
And  ships  secure  without  their  haulsers  ride. 

Odyssey^  iii.  11 8* 

Another  example  of  the  latter : 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  2^phyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows* 

Essay  on  Criticism,  366* 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  expressed  in  an  Alex* 
andrine  line*  The  first  example  shall  be  of  a  slow  mo- 
tion prolonged : 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song  ; 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along* 

U.  3  j6. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged  : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
W^ide-rolllng,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  tbo  shore. 

AW,  xiii.  1004. 

The  last  shall  he  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  oVr  the  unbending  corn,  and  skins  along  the 
main.  Essay  on  CriticisiHf  373. 

Again,  speaking  of  a  rook  torn  from  the  brow  nf  a 
BMuntain : 

Still  gathering  farce,  it  smokes,  and  urgM  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  impetuous  to  the 
plain.  JUad,  xili.  197. 

Sixthly^  A  period  conaisting  mostly  of  long  syllables, 
that  is,  of  syllables  pronounoed  slow,  pioduceih  an  emo- 
tion resembling  &itttly  that  which  is  produced  by  gra- 
vity and  solenuufty*  Ueooe  the  beauty  of  the  foi&wh 
ing  verse : 

Olli  sedato  respondet  corde  Latinos. 

It  lesemblea  eqeally  an  object  that  is  ioaipid  sgid.  iia- 
interesting. 

Tsedet  quotidianaram  hamm  formarum*    Tcrekce. 

Seventhly,^ 
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I<aM«age.     StTciitM^,  A  tlo^r  laccitotioB  of  lAen  is  a  circiliii- 

V,  stance  th«t  belongs  equall j  to  settled  OMlanclioly^  utA 

to  a  period  composed  of  polysyllables  proBo«need  slow  } 

and  bence,  by  similarity  of  emotioni  tbe  latter  is  tmi^ 

tatiTC  of  tbe  former : 

In  those  deep  solitades,  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly  pensive  Contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-rousing  Melancholy  reigns. 

P0P£,  Ehisa  to  Abelard. 

£ightUy«  A  long  syllable  made  short,  or  a  short 
syllable  made  long,  raises,  by  tbe  difficolty  of  pronoun* 
uxsg  contrary  to  cttstom,  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of 
hard  labour: 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock^s  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow^ 

Essay  on  Criticism^  370. 

Ninthly,  Harsh  or  rough  words  pronounced  with 
difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  similar  to  that  which  pro* 
oeeds  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a  doll  writer. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear,  ^ 
And  strains  from  bard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a  year. 
Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Arhutknot^  1.  i8i. 

We  shall  dose  with  one  example  more,  which  sf  all 
makes  the  finest  figure*  In  the  first  section  mention 
is  made  of  a  climax  in  sound  \  and  in  the  second  of  a 
climax  in  sense.  It  belongs  to  the  present  subject  to 
observe,  that  when  these  coincide  in  the  same  passage, 
tbe  concordance  of  sound  and  sense  is  delighttbl :  the 
reader  is  conscious  of  pleasure  net  only  from  the  two 
climaxes  separately,  but  of  an  additional  pleasure  from 
their  conconJance,  and  from  finding  the  sense  so  justly 
Imitated  by  th6  sound.  In  this  respect,  no  periods  are 
hiore  perfect  than  those  bwrowed  from  Cicero  in  the 
first  section. 

The  concord  between  sense  and  sonnd  is  not  lest 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  arUiciimaSf  where 
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the  progress  is  froU  great  to  little  ;  for  thib  has  tbe  e&  LangBflgc. 
feet  io  make  diminutive  objects  appear  still  more  dimi- 
nutive. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beau* 
ties  of  language  but  ^at  arise  from  words,  taken  in 
their  proper  sense.  Beauties  that  depend  upon  the  me- 
taphorical and  figurative  power  of  words,  are  treated 
under  the  separate  articles  of  Figures,  PERSONifiCA- 
TioK,  Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor,  &c. 
See  also  Oratory. 

Purity  qf  Languaox*  Both  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  particularly  careful  of  preserving  tbe  purity 
of  their  language.  It  seems  amongst  the  Romans  to 
have  been  a  point  which  they  thought  worthy  the  attend 
lion  of  the  state  itself)  for  we  find  the  Cumeans  not 
daring   to   make  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  their 

?ublic  acts  without  having  first  obtained  leave  in  form, 
['iberius  himself  would  not  hazard  the  word  mom^ 
lium  in  the  senate  without  making  an  excuse  for  em» 
ploying  a  foreign  term.  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a  general  false  taste  in  style  and 
expreMion  prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  corrop* 
tion  of  manners  in  that  people  :  A  liberty  of  introdu- 
V  cing  obsolete  words,  or  fosming  new  ones,  is  a  mark, 
be  thinks,  of  an  e^al  licentiousness  of  tbe  moral  kind. 
Accordingly  it  is  observed,  there  are  scarce  more  than 
eight  or  ten  instances  of  new  words  to  be  produced 
from  the  most  approved  Roman  writers,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  centuries.  If  this  mode  of  reasoning 
concerning  the  morals  of  the  state  was  introduced  and 
applied  in  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned  ^  for  no  na- 
tion is  mom  fond  of  adopting  new  words  \  though  our 
language  is  sufficiently  copious.  This  delicacy  of  Seneca 
appears  te  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  his  manner 
of  estinmting  the  morab  of  the  people  most  be  a  little 
fallacious.  The  Greeks  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
discernment  of  provincialisms,  especially  the  AthenianS| 
whose  dialect  was  inconceivably  sweet  and  elegant. 
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JUagsed,  LANGUED,  in  Heraldry^  expresses  such  animals 
Laagae-  whose  tongue,  appearing  out  of  the  mouth,  is  home  of. 
^^'      a  different  colour  from  tbe  rest  of  the  body. 

LANGUEDOC,  a  large  and  maritime  province  of 
France ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Qoercy,  Rouerque, 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnoisj  on  the  east  by  Daupbiny 
and  Provence ;  on  tbe  west  by  Gascony }  and  on  tlie 
south  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Boussilloo.  It  is 
225  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  where  broad- 
est. It  forms  the  depsrtments  of  what  are  now  called 
Aude,  Gard,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Heranlt.  The 
clergy  were  more  rich  and  numerous  here  than  in  the 
rest  of  France,  before  the  Revolution.  Languedoc  is 
divided  into  tbe  Upper  and  Lower ;  and  in  general 
it  b  a  very  pleasant  country,  fertile  in  com,  fruits, 
and  excellent  wines  \  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade.  There  are  many  curious  medi- 
cinal plants,  with  iron  miaes,  quarries  of  marble,  and 
turquoise  stone.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  kelp, 
and  on  the  heaths  are  considerable  numbers  of  the 
kermet  oak.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the 
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Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tame,  the  Allier,  and  the  Laii(iis- 
Loire.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  mineral  ^*^ 
springs.  Thouloose  is  the  capital  town.  This  pro- 
vince is  famous  for  the  royal  canal,  which  runs  through 
it,  joining  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  This  canal  was  undertaken  in  i655,  and  £• 
Dished  in  1680}  the  mathematician  who  undertook  it 
made  a  basin  400  yards  long,  300  broad,  and  7 
feet  deep,  which  is  always  kept  full  of  water,  and  may 
be  let  out  by  means  of  a  sluice  on  the  side  of  the  Me- 
diterraiiean,  as  well  as  by  another  on  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

LANGUET,  Hubert,  bora  at  Viteaux  in  Bur- 
gundy in  15x8,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  in  the  x6th  century.  Having  read  one 
of  Melancthon*s  books  at  Bologna,  he  conceived  so 
high  an  esteem  for  the  author,  that  he  went  to  Wir- 
temberg  purposely  to  visit  him }  he  arrived  there  in 
X5491  when  he  contracted  a  strict  friendship  with  Me- 
lancthon,  and  embraced  tbe  Protestant  religion.  In 
1565$  he  was  one  of  the  first  coonsellorf  of  Augustus 
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Lanmt  elector  of  Saxony,  who  employed  bim  in  leveral  im- 
I        portant  affairs  and  negociations.     He  was  afterwards 

.*"**"*"•.  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  William  prince  of  O* 
range  y  and  died  at  Antwerp  on  the  30th  of  September 
1581.  We  have  many  of  his  letters  written  in  Latin 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  Camerarios  the  father  and  son, 
and  to  Aogustns  elector  of  Saxony,  which  have  been 
several  times  reprinted,  in  three  volames }  and  there  is 
also  attributed  to  him  a  faroons  treatise,  entitled,  Ftn- 
dicia  contra  Tyrannos^  and  other  works.  His  life  is 
written  by  Ffailibert  de  la  Mare. 

Languet,^  John-Baptist'Josephf  the  celebrated  vi- 
car of  St  Solpice  at  Paris,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Sor« 
bonne,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675.  He  was  received 
into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698^  and  attached  himself  to 
the  community  of  St  Sulpice^  to  which  parish  he  was 
of  great  service.  M.  de  la  Cbetardie  the  vicar,  con* 
ncioos  of  his  talents,  chose  him  for  his  curate,  in  which 
capacity  he  officiated  near  ten  years;  and  in  1 714 suc- 
ceeded to  the  vicarage*  His  parish  church  being  small 
and  out  of  repair,  be  conceived  the  design  of  building 
a  church  soitable  to  the  sixe  of  his  parish,  which  he 
began  with  the  sum  of  lOO  crowns,  but  soon  obtained 
considerable  donations  j  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  granted  biro  a  lottery,  and  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  porch  in  Z7i8*  It  was  consecra* 
ted  in  1745,  after  M.  Langnet  had  spared  neither  la* 
hour  nor  expence  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  chorcbes 
in  the  world  both  for  architecture  and  ornament.  An- 
other work  which  did  him  no  less  honour  was  the 
Maison  de  Penfant  Jesus.  This  establishment  consists 
of  two  parts  ;  the  first  composed  of  about  35  poor  la- 
dies of  good  families,  and  the  second  of  more  than 
400  poor  women  and  children  of  town  and  country. 
The  order  and  economy  in  this  bouse,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  so  manj  persons,  gave  Cardi- 
nal Fleury  so  high  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St  Sulpice, 
that  he  proposed  to  make  bim  superintendent  general 
of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  kingdom ;  which,  however, 
was  declined.  Never  man  took  more  pains  than  he  did 
to  procure  charitable  donations  and  legacies,  which  he 
distributed  with  admirable  discretion  :  he  is  said  from 
good  authority  to  have  disbursed  near  a  million  of  livres 
to  the  poor  annually.  When  there  was  a  general  dearth 
in  1725,  he  sold ,^  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  his  house- 
bold  goods,  pictures,  and  some  curious  pieces  of  furni- 
tnre  that  he  had  procured  with  difficulty ;  and  when 
the  plague  raged  at  Marseilles,  he  sent  large  sums  into 
Provence  foe  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  M.  Languet 
was  not  only  singular  in  this  warm,  disinterested,  bene- 
volent conduct,  but  also  in  other  circumstances  equally 
rare  ',  and  this  was  in  the  refusal  of  several  bishoprics 
that  were  offered  him  :  he  even  resigned  his  vicarage 
in  1748  \  but  continued  to  preach  every  Sunday  at  his 
own  parish  church,  and  to  support  the  Maison  de  Pen- 
fant  Jesus^  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750.  It 
is  observed,  that  bis  piety  and  charity  did  not  proceed 
from  poverty  of  talents  \  for  be  was  sensible  and  lively 
in  conversation,  and  his  genius  often  discovered  itself 
in  his  agreeable  repartees. 

.  LANGUOR,  among  physicians,  signifies  great  weak- 
ness and  bss  of  strength,  attended  with  a  dejection  of 
mind.*,  so  that  the  patients  can  scarce  walk  or  even 
Stand  upright,  but  are  apt  to  faint  away. 
LAN£^M.    See  LAVXNBAMa 
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LANIARD  (from  Lanier^  Fr.),  n  short  pteee  of   lABiafa 
cord  or  line  fastened  to  several  machines  in  a  ship,  and         | 
serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  ma-  I^aBsqai- 
nage  them  more  conveniently.  .  Such  are  the  laniards- .     **,^    . 
of  the  gun  port,  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard  of         ' 
the  cat  hook,  &c-— The  principal  laniards  used  in  » 
ship,  however,  are  those  employed  to  extend  the  shrouda 
and  stays  of  the  masts  by  their  communication  with  thtt 
dead  eyes,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  mechanical  power  re- 
sembling that  of  a  tackle.     These  laniards  are  fixed  in 
the  dead  eyes  as  follows :  one  end  of  the  laniards  it 
thmst  through  one  of  the  holes  of  the  upper  dead  eye, 
and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  from  drawing  ont ;  tb« 
other  is  then  passed  through  one  of  the  holes  10  tbtt 
lower  dead  eye,  whence,  returning  upward,  it  is  insert- 
ed through  the  second  hole  in  the  upper  dead  eye,  and 
next  through  the  second  in  the  lower  dead  eye,  and  fi- 
nally through  the  third  holes  in  both  dead  eyes.     Th« 
end  of  the  laniard  being  then  directed  upwards  from 
the  lowest  dead  eye,  is  stretched  as  stiff  as  possible  hj 
the  application  of  tackles  j  and  that  the  several  part» 
of  it  may  slide  with  more  facility  through  the  holes  of 
the  dead  eyes,  it  is  well  smeared  with  hog^s  lard  or 
tallow,  so  tliat  the  strain  is  immediately  communicated 
to  all  the  turns  at  once. 

'  LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
bears  wool. 

LANISTA,  in  antiquity,  is  sometimes  used  to  sig^ 
nify  an  executioner  \  but  more  frequently  for  a  naaster 
gladiator,  who  taught  the  use  of  arms,  and  had  always 
people  under  him  ready  to  exhibit  shows  of  tliat  kind* 
For  this  purpose,  they  either  purchased  gladtatora, 
or  educated  children  in  that  art  that  had  been  expo- 
sed. 

LANIUS,  the  Shrike,  oit  Butcher  htrd^'n  genus  of - 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipitres.     See  OiiNi« 
THOX.OGY  Index. 

L  ANNER,  or  Lakkar  .  See  Falco,  Orvitholo- 
GT  Index. 

LANSDOWNE,  Lord.    See  Granville. 

LANSQUINET,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  of 
French  origin, 

It  may  be  played  at  by  any  indiscriminate  number 
of  people,  though  a  single  pack  of  cards  is  used  during 
the  deal.      The  dealer,  who  possesses  an  advantage^  . 
shuffles  the  cards,   and  after  they  have  been  cut  bj 
another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left 
hand,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himself,  and  a 
fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  company^ 
which  is  called  the  rejouisaance.     On  this  card  any,  or 
all  the  company,  the  dealer  excepted,  may  put  their 
money,  which  the  dealer  is  compelled  ta  answer.     The 
dealer  continues  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by 
one,  till  two  of  a  sort  come  up,  that  is  to  say,  two  aces, 
two  deuces,  &c.  which,  to  prevent  mistakes,  or  their 
being  considered  as  single  cards,,  he  places  on  each 
side  of  bis  own  card :   and  as  often  as  two,   three, 
or  the  fourth  sort  of  a  card  come  up,  he  invariably 
places,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  side  of  his  ewu 
card.     The   company  has  a  right  to  take  and   put 
money  upon  any  single  card,  unless  the  deaWs  card 
should  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the  caae, 
by  this  card  being  the  same  as  one  of  the .  two  han4» 
cards,  which  he  first  dealt  out  on  his  left  hand  :   thua 
he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their  cards 
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IrfiMqitftet  or  his  own.  Whilst  the  dealer's  own  card  remains  un- 
I  drawn^  he  wins  j  and  whichever  card  is  tamed  up  first, 
I^mntcrn.  ]q^^^  If  l,e  deals  out  the  two  cards  on  his  left  hand, 
which  are  styled  the  hand-cards,  before  his  own,  he  is 
entitled  to  deal  again.  This  advantage  amonnts  to  no 
more  than  his  being  exempted  from  losing,  when  he 
turns  up  a  similar  card  to  his  own,  immediately  after 
he  has  torned  op  one  for  himself. 

Lansquinet  is  often  played  without  the  refouiisancef 
the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put 
their  money  upon.  It  is  also  often  played  by  dealing 
only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  and  the  other  for 
the  dealer. 

It  should  likewise  be  observed,  that  a  limitation  is 
generally  fixed  for  the  sum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card 
or  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  silver,  beyond 
which  the  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  answer. 

LANTANA,  or  Indian  Sage,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  didynamia  class  j  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  nnder  the  40th  order,  Personata.  See 
Botany  Index^ 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthorn,  a  device  to  carry  a 
candle  in  *,  being  a  kind  of  cover  usually  made  of  white 
iron,  with  sashes  of  some  transparent  matter,  as  glass, 
horn.  Sec.  to  transmit  the  light. 

Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us  that  some  of  the  Chi- 
neie  lanterns  were  entirely  made  of  horn,  so  very  thin 
and  transparent  that  they  were  at  first  taken  for  glass, 
to  which  they  prefer  it  as  being  cheaper,  less  liable  to 
accident,  and  more  easily  repaired.  Those  which  Sir 
George  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  consisted  of 
one  nniform  piece  of  horn,  the  seams  being  made  invi- 
sible by  an  art  found  out  by  the  Chinese.  The  horns 
commonly  used  are  those  of  sheep  or  goats,  which  be- 
ing bent  by  immersing  them  in  boiling  water,  are  cut 
open  and  flattened,  after  which  they  are  easily  separa- 
ted into  two  or  three  thin  plates.  To  make  these  laminee 
or  plates  join  readily,  they  are  exposed  to  the  penetra- 
ting heat  of  steam  till  they  are  perfectly  soft,  and  the 
edges  that  are  to  lap  over  each  other  are  scraped  and 
slanted  off,  so  that  the  joinings  may  be  no  thicker  than 
any  ether  part  of  the  plate. 

Such  lanterns  would  be  extremely  proper  for  milita- 
ry store-houses  \  and  Rochon  of  the  National  Institute 
was  desired  to  attempt  to  make  them  for  the  marine 
store-houses  of  France.  While  he  was  thus  engageld,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  supply  the  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  navy  without  horn,  by  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices of  wire  clolh  with  fine  transparent  glue.  He  first 
tinned  the  iron  wires  of  the  sieve 'doth  he  made  use  of; 
but  afterwards  found  it  more  convenient  to  give  it  a 
coating  of  oil  paint  to  preserve  it  from  rust.  The  glue 
be  made  nse  of  was  procured  by  boiling  the  clippings 
of  parchment  with  the  air-bladders  and  membranes  of 
sea-fish,  not  from  any  conviction  of  their  superiority  to 
other  articles,  but  as  being  the  cheapest  he  could  pro- 
cure. To  this  he  added  the  juice  of  garlic  and  cyder, 
in  such  proportions  as  he  found  to  commonicate  great 
tenacity.  Into  this  transparent  pure  gluejie  plunged 
hU  wire-cloth,  which  came  out  with  its  interstices  filled 
with  the  compound.  The  ease  with  which  lanterns 
made  of  this  substance  are  repaired  in  case  of  accident, 
by  a  slight  coating  of  glue,  is  given  by  the  inventor  as 
ft  great  advantage )  and,  according  to  hinr,  they  were 
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Dark  LjiTTEMNf  one  with  only  one  opening,  which,  Laocooa. 
may  also  be  closed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely 
hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance 
of  the  light  to  discover  some  object.    * 

Magtc  LimERir,  an  optical  machine,  whereby  lit- 
tle painted  images  are  represented  so  much  magnified, 
as  to  be  accounted  the  effect  of  magic,  by  the  ignorant. 
See  Dioptrics,  Art.  X.  p.  37. 

Lantern,  in  Archheeturc,  a  little  dome  raised  over 
the  roof  of  a  building  to 'give  light,  and  serve  as  a 
crowning  to  the  fabric. 

The  term  lantern  is  also  osed  for  a  square  cage  of 
carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  gal- 
lery, between  two  rows  of  shops,  to  illumine  them,  like 
that  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

Lantern,  on  ship  board,  a  well  known  machine,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  a  ship,  particnlarly  for  th/e 
purpose  of  directing  the  conrse  of  other  ships  in  a  fleet 
or  convoy  ;  such  arc  the  poop  and  top  lanterns,  &c. 

Feast  ofLjNTXRySf  in  China,  is  a  eelebrated  feast 
held  on  the  ijtb  day  of  the  first  month  ;  so  called 
from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  bung  out  of  the 
houses  and  streets  ^  which,  it  is  said,  is  no  less  than 
two  hundred  millions.  On  this  day  are  exposed  lan- 
-  terns  of  all  prices,  whereof  some  are  said  to  cost  2000  - 
crowns*  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  somewhat 
every  day  out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  dress,  equi- 
page, &c.  to  appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns. 
They  are  adorned  with  gilding,  sculpture,  painting-, 
japanning,  &c.  And  as  to  their  size,  it  is  extrava^ 
gant  'y  some  being  from  25  to  30  feet  diameter :  they 
represent  halls  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three  suck 
machines  together  would  make  handsome  booses;  se 
that  in  China  they  are  able  to  eat,  lodge,  receive  visits, 
have  balls,  and  act  plays  in  a  lantern.  To  illumine 
them,  they  should  have  bonfires  j  but  as  that  would 
be  inconvenient,  they  content  themselves  with  lighting 
up  in  them  an  infinite  number  of  torches  or  lamps, 
which  at  a  distance  have  a  beautiful  effect.  In  these 
they  exhibit  varions  kinds  of  shows,  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple. Besides  these  enormous  lanterns,  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  others  smaller,  which  usually  consist  of  six 
faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  one  and 
a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood  finely  gilt  and  adorned  ; 
over  these  they  stretch  a  fine  transparent  silk,  curiously 
painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  sometimes  human  fi- 
gures :  the  painting  is  very  extraordinary,  and  the  co- 
lours extremely  bright  ^  and  when  the  torches  are  light- 
ed, they  appear  highly  beautiful  and  surprising. 

LdSTERNFly.  See  FuLGORA,  Entomolo&t  in£^J\ 

LANUGO,  the  soft  down  of  plants^  like  that  grow- 
ing on  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree.     See  Hair. 

LAOCOON,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Pritm  and 
Hecuba,  or  according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  priest  of  Apollo,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 
propitious.  During  the  sacrifice  two  enormous  ser- 
pents issued  from  the  sea,  and  attacked  Laocooo^s  two 
sons  who  stood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  imme- 
diately attempted  to  defend  his  sons  \  but  the  serpents. 
falling  upon  him  squeezed  him  in  their  complicated 
wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greatest  agonies.    This 
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Laocooa.  poiiishraeot  was  said  to  bave  been  inflicted  upon  him 

*  ■■  ^"  mt for  dissuading  the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the 

fatal  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  eoosecrated 
to  Minerva,  as  also  for  his  impiety  in  hnrling  a  javelin 
against  the  sides  of  the  horse  as  it  entered  within  the 
walls.  According  to  Hjginus,  he  suffered  the  above 
punishment  for  his  murriage  against  the  consent  of 
Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before 
the  statue  of  the  god. 

IjAOCOON,  in  the  history  6f  the  arts.  Is  a  celebrated 
monument  of  Greek  sculpture  executed  in  marble  by 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheoodorus^  the  three  fa- 
mous artists  of  Ithodes.  Aeesander  Is  supposed  to  bave 
been  the  father  of  the  two  Tatter.  This  remain  of  an- 
tiquity was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  and  afterwards  depo- 
sited in  the  Faraese  palace.  Laocoon,  the  priest  of 
Apollo  and  Neptune,  is  here  represented  with  his  two 
sons,  with  two  hideous  serpents  clinging  round  bis  bo- 
dy, gnawing  it,  and  injecting  their  poison  :  Virgil  has 
given  us  the  following  description  tf  the  fact : 

Serpena  amplesus  uierque 
ImpHcatf  ei  ndserot  morsu  depasciiur  ariuM  :■  ■ 
Corripiuntj  spifiapie  ligani  ingeniibus^  etjam 
Bit  medium  ampiexi^  bis  coUo  tqummea  dreum 
Tetga  daU\  superant  eapitc  et  eervicibus  aUi§» 

This  statue  exhibits  the  most  astonbhing  dignity  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excruci- 

*  Lib.        Ating  torments :  Pliny  *  says  of  it,  that  it  is,  opus  onr- 
niTi.  c  5.  mbus  pictorae  et  statuariiBe  artiSy  praferendum*^ 

Tf  ben  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  Irench  daring  the 
late  revolution,  this  wonderful  monument  of  ancient  art 
was  removed  filong  with  the  eelebrated  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  &c.  from  the  Vatican,  where  they  had  been  seen 
and  admired  for  300  years,  and  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  Arts  at  Paris.  **  A  hero  (says  the  French  account 
of  the  latter),  guided  bv  victory,  drew  it  from  the  Vati- 
can, and  transporting  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  has 
fixed  it  there  for  ever.*' 
\9kt.  0/  The  Laocoon,  Dr  Gillies  f  observes,  may  be  re- 
Qr$t9e,  garded  as  the  triumph  of  Gsecian  scnlptare;  since 
^^  '77*  bodily  pain,  the  grossest  and  most  ungovernable  of  all 
our  passions,  and  that  pain  united  with  anguish  and 
torture  of  mind,  are  yet  expressed  with  such  propriety 
and  dignity,  as  afford  lessons  of  fortitude  superior  to 
any  taught  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  horrible 
shriek  which  Virgins  Laocoon  emits  is  a  proper  cir- 
cumstance for  poetry,  which  speaks  to  the  fancy  by 
images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  senses,  and  has 
a  thousand  ways  of  ennobling  its  objett :  but  the  ex- 
pression of  this  shriek  would  have  totally  degraded  the 
statue.  It  is  softened,  therefore,  into  a  patient  sigh, 
with  the  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  search  of  relief.  The 
intolerable  agony  of  suffering  nature  is  represented  in 
the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  the 
body  *,  but  the  manly  breast  struggles  against  calamity. 
The  contention  is  still  more  phtinly  perceived  in  his 
furmwed  forehead;  and  his  languishing  paternal  eye 
demands  assistance,  less  for  himself  than  for  his  miser- 
Able  children,  who  look  op  to  him  for  help. 

The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon  is  composed  of  five  pie- 
ces of  fflarble,  joined  together  with  so  much  art  and 
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neatness,  that  Pliny  thought  the  whole  was  of  one.  JUocooo 
The  right  arm  of  the  father,  and  two  of  the  arms  of         0 
the  children  are  wanting.     The  deficiency  is  supplied  ^oinc^oii. 
by  arms  moulded  on  the  groupe  in  plaster  of  Paris.         ^ 

LAODICiEA  on  the  Lycus,  in  Ancient  GeogrO" 
phy^  a  town  of  Phrygia,  at  first  called  Diospolis^  then 
IlAoas.  It  was  built  by  Antiochus  son  of  Stratonice, 
and  called  after  hie  consort  Laodice.  It  was  long  an 
inconsiderable  place  ,  hut  increased  toward  the  age  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  afier  having  suffered  in  a  siege  from 
Mithridates.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  some  of  its  citizens,  raised  it  to  greatness. 
Hiero  who  adorned  it  with  many  offerings,  left  the 
people  his  heir  to  more  than  2000  talents^  After  that 
benefactor  followed  Zeno  the  rhetorician  ;  and  his  son 
Polemo,  as  renowned  a  sophist  as  ever  lived.  This 
person  flourished  at  Smyrna }  but  was  buried  here  by 
the  Syrian  ^te,  near  which  were  the  sepulchres  or 
coffins  of  his  ancestors.  Laodicssa,  though  inland, 
grew  more  notent  thkn  the  cities  on  the  coast,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of- 
ten damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  restored  by  its  own 
opulence  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  eni- 
perors.  These  resources  failed,  and  the  city,  it  is 
probable,  became  early  a  scene  of  ruin.  About  the 
year  1097  it  was  possessed  by  the  Turks,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Duces  general  of  the  emperor  Alexis.  In 
1X20  the  Turks  sacked  some  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia 
by  the  Mseaiider,  but  were  defeated  by  the  emperor 
John  Comnonus,  who  took  Laodicsea,  and  built  anew 
or  repaired  the  walls.  About  1161  it  was  again  un- 
fortified. Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  killed 
with  their  bishop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  cap- 
tivitv  by  the  Turks.  In  1190  the  German  emperor, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  going  by  Laodicsea,  with  his 
^army  toward  Syria  on  a  croisade,  was  received  so  kind- 
ly, that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  people*  About  1196  this  region  with  Caria  was 
'dreadfully  ravased  by  the  Turks.  The  sulun,  on  the 
invasion  of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicssa  to  the 
Bomans}  but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it 
soon  returned  to  the  Turks.  It  is  now  totally  ruined 
and  deserted.  Several  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
are,  however,  still  to  be  seen  \  particularly  the  ruins  of 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre.— The  memory  of 
this  place  is  consecrated  in  Scripture,  being  one  of  the 
seven  churches  to  which  St  John  in  the  Apocalypse  ad- 
dresses himself,  commended  by  St  Paul. 

Laodic£A  on  the  sea,  in  Ancient  Geography^  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  a  town  of  Seleucis  in  Syria,  ex- 
tremely well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour.  The 
country  about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  wine.  The 
city  took  its  name  from  Laodice^  mother  of  Seleucus  the 
founder  of  it. 

LAOMEDON,  a  king  of  Troy,  whose  history  is 
involved  in  fables.  He  was  son  of  Ilus  king  of  Troy  y 
and  married  Strymo,  called  by  some  Placia^  or  Leu^ 
eippCf  by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Priam^  and  Hesione.  He  built  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  was  assisted  by  Apollo  and  Nep^ 
tune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banished  from  heaven,  and 
condemned  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon 
for  one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finished,  Laomedoa 
refused  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods )  and  soon  af- 
ter his  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the  sea  or  Nep- 
tune^ 
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omcdoatone,  and  his  subjects  were  vUited  by  a  pestilence  sent 
ti  by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  olTered  to  the  oflfended  dU 
P^^  *'  vinities  j  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increased, 
and  nothing  could  appease  the  k°^^*  according  to  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  but  annnally  to  expose  to  a  sea 
monster  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monster  ap- 
peared, the  marriageable  maiden;)  were  assembled,  and 
the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death 
for  the  good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  six  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  He- 
sione,  Laomedon*s  daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  his  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  uncom- 
mon tenderness,  but  hU  refusal  would  irritate  more 
strongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the  midst  of  hU 
fear  and  hesitation,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to  de- 
liver the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if  Ijaomc- 
don  would  promise  to  reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine 
horses.  The  king  consented ;  but  when  the  monster 
was  destroyed,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
Hercules  was  obliged  to  besiege  Troy  and  take  it  by 
force  of  arms,  Laomedon  was  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  29  years  *,  his  daughter  Hesione  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  the  conqueror^s  attend- 
ants 'f  and  Fodarces  was  ransomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  his  father^s  throne.  According  to  Hy- 
ginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 
against  Laomedon,  because  he  refused  to  offer  on  their 
altars  as  a  sacrifice  all  the  first  bom  of  his  cattle^  ac* 
cording  to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LAON,  a  considerable  town  of  France,,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aisne.  Its  principal  trade  consists  in  corn 
and  wine.  Some  Obstinate  fighting  between,  the  French 
and  Prussians  took  place  here  in  1814.  £.  Long.  3«  42. 
N.  Lat.  49.  34.  4 

LAOS,  a  kingdom  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  China  j  on  the  east,  by 
Tonquin  and  Cocliin  China  \  on  the  south,  by  Cam- 
bodia ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  kingdom  of  Slam, 
and  by  tlie  territories  of  the  king  of  Ava.  This  conn- 
try  is  full  of  forests,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 
fish.  The  inhabitants  are  well  made,  robust,  of  ao 
olive  complexion,  and  mild  in  their  disposition )  but 
Tery  superstitious,  and  much  addicted  to  women. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  tilling  the  ground  and 
fishing.  The  king  shows  himself  but  twice  a-year, 
and  has  large  revenues  from  the  elephants  teeth  found 
in  his  dominions.  Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry, 
and  much  the  same  as  in  China.  Langiona  is  the  ca- 
pital-town. 

LAPATHUS,  LapeTHUS,  or  Lepttkus^  in  Ancient 
Geography^  a  town  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its 
north  side,  with  a  port  or  station  for  ships,  and  a  cog- 
nominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phoenici- 
ans, according  to  Scylax :  by  Belus  king  of  Tyre,  ac- 
cording to  Alexander  Ephesius.  According  to  Straba, 
it  was  boilt  by  a  colony  of  Spartans  *,  and  one  of  the 
nine  kings  resided  h^re,  the  last  of  whom  was  Pisistra- 
tus,  who  commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  There  was  a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus. 
The  territory  round  it  is  called  Laptthia  by  Diodorua 
and  Ptolemy ;  Lapithii^  the  people,  tainted  with  a  de- 
gree of  fatuity  \  hence  Lapathius  denotes  Jatuus^  (He- 
aychius).— Now  a  village  called  Lapitha  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abb6  Mariti|  the  longest  and  most  extensive' 


in  the  island.   Besides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  sitnation,  i«ApaiLu» 
it  furnishes  the  best  productions  in  the  country  \  and         R, 
though  Cyprus  is   in   general    not  very  abundant  ~^in     LapU- 
fruits,  Lapitha  seems  a  favoured  spot  in  this  respect,         • 
and  may  4>e  callecf  the  garden  of  the  island. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer  who  cuts  precious  stone?. 

The  art  of  cutting  precious  stones  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  French  have  carried  this  art  to  a  very 
great  perfection,  but  not  in  any  degree  superior  to  the 
British. 

There  are  various  machines  etnployed  in  the  cutting 
of  precious  stones,  according  to  their  quality.  The 
diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of 
soft  steel,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond  dost,  tem- 
pered with  olive  oil,  which  also  serves  to  polish  it. 

The  oriental  ruby,  sapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on  a 
copper  wheel  with  diamond  dust  tempered*  with  olive 
oil,  and  are  polished  on  another  copper  wheel  with 
tripoli  and  water.  The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyst, 
garnets,  agates,  and  other  atones  not  of  an  equal  de- 
gree of  hardness  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
wheel  with  smalt  and  water,  and  polished  on  a  tin  wheel 
with  tripoli.  The  tnrquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock, 
girasol,  and  opal,  are  cut  and  polished  on  a  wooden 
wheel  with  tripoli  also. 

The  lapidaries  6f  Paris  have  been  a  corporation 
since  the  year  1290.  It  is  governed  by  foiir  jorats^. 
who  superintend  their  rights  and  privileges,  visit  the 
master  workmen,  take  care  of  the  masterpiece  of 
workmanship,  bind  apprentices,  and  administer  the 
freedom. 

Lapidary  is  also  ased  for  a  virtnoso  skilled  in  the 
nature,  kinds,  &c.  of  precious  atones  j  or  a  merchant 
who  deals  in  them. 

Lapidary  Siyle^  denotes  the  style  proper  for  monn- 
mental  or  otiier  inscriptions. 

.This  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  prose  and  verse ; 
the  jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Cicero  has  prescribed  the  mlea  of  it :  Accedat 
oportet  oratto  vana^  vehement^  plena  spiritus.  Om* 
nium  sententiarum  fravitatef  omnium  verborumponde* 
ribuSf  est  utendunu 

The  lapidary  style,  which,  was  lost  with  the  aacient 
monnments,  has  been  retrieved  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  by  Count  Enanoel  Tesoro :  it  is  *now  used  various 
ways  at  the  beginning  of  booki  \  and  even  epistles  de- 
dicatory are  composed  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
ample among  the  ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  facul- 
ty of  petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a  stony  nature. 
The  older  naturalists  speak  of  a  lapidescent  principle, 
a  lapidescent  spirit,  a  lapidescent  jnice,  &c. 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  used  to  denote  a  stone  of  any 
kind. 

Lapis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  niea- 
sure  denoting  a  mile  ;  becaose  miles  were  distinguish- 
ed by  erecting  a  stone  at  the  end  of  each  >  from  the 
number  marked  on  which,  the  length  of  way  from 
Rome  might  be  known.  Tlie  device  ia  by  Plutarch  ^ 
ascribed  to  Cains  Gracchns. .  This  was  more  accu- 
rately executed  by  Angnstns,  who  erected  a  gilt  pil- 
lar in  the  fornm,  at  which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy, . 
distinguished  by  stones,  were  terminated.  The  same 
tbing  was  done  ia  the  Roman  provinces.    Hence  tho 
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jlhf9L99s  tertms  kipis^  eentestmui  hpis^  $cc«  for  three,  a 
hundred.  &c,  miles  ^  and  tiometimes  the  ordinal  nam- 
ber  without  hpis^  w^  duodectmum,  &c«  at  twelve  miles 
distance. 

Lapis  Asstus^  in  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a  stone  called  also  sarcophagus^  from  Its 
power  of  consuming  flesh.     See  Sarcophagus. 

Lapis  Bononiensis^  the  Bolognian  stone.  See  CHE- 
MISTRY, N®  ic8i,  1082. 

Lapis  Fungifer^  a  kind  of  earth  found  near  Home, 
Naples,  and  Florence^  It  is  found  in  the  chalk  hills 
near  Naples,  in  a  stalactitlcal  form  and  of  a  white  co- 
lour, intermixed  with  fine  roots  of  shrubs.  A  piece  oF 
it  from  Italy  was  found  to  contain  siliceous,  argillace- 
ous, and  calcareous  earth,  together  with  some  magne- 
sia, vegetable  alkali,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Lapis  Lazuli.  See  Lazulite,  Mikeralogt  In- 
de€. 

Lapis  Lyncunus.    See  LtncuriuS,     1  Miner al- 

Lapis  MutabUis,    See  Hybrofhanes,  3  OGY Index. 

Lapis  Hepaticua.     See  LiVER-Sione. 

Lapis  Lydius.  See  Touchstone,  and  Lapis  Ly* 
Dius^  Mineralogy  Index. 

Lapis  Obsidianus.  See  Obsidian,  Mineralogy 
Index, 

Lapis  Nepkriticus.  See  JADE-Stone^  Mineralogy 
Index. 

LAPITH7E,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  people  of 
Tbessaly.     See  the  next  article. 

LAPITHUS,  in  fabulous  history,  a  son  of  Apol- 
lo, by  Stilbe.  He  was  a  brother  to  Centaurus ;  and 
married  Orsinome,  daughter  of  Enronymus,  by  whom 
iie  had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  LapUhse 
was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and 
Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of 
which  they  had  obtained  the  sovereignty.  The  chief 
of  the  Lapitbse  assembled  to  celebrate  tne  nuptials  of 
Perithous,  one  of  their  number.  Among  them  were 
Theseus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopsus,  Phalerus,  Exadius, 
Prolochus,  Titaresius,  &c.  The  Centaurs  were  also  in« 
▼Ited  to  partake  the  common  festivity  \  and  the  amuse- 
ments would  have  been  harmless  and  innocent,  had 
not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  violence 
to  Hippodamia  the  wife  of  Perithous.  The  Lapithee 
resented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  supported  their 
companions ;  upon  which  the  quarrel  became  univer- 
sal and  ended  in  blows  and  slaughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  at  last  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Theseus  among  the  Lapitbae  showed  himself 
brave  and  intrepid  in  supporting  the  cause  of  his 
friends ;  and  Nestor  also  was  not  less  active  in  the  pro- 
tection of  chastity  and  innocence.  Hesiod  has  describ- 
ed the  battle  of  die  Centaurs  and  Laplthse  \  as  has  also 
Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The  invention  of 
bits  and  bridles  for  horses  is  attribated  to  the  Lapi- 

ibse. 

LAPLAND,  the  most  northerly  country  of  Eu- 
rope, extending  from  the  North  cape  in  71^  30'  N« 
Lat.  to  the.TVhite  sea  under  the  arctic  circle,  is  in- 
babited  by  the  same  people,  though  the  country  is 
subject  to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland  lies 
between  the  northern  sea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake 
Cnarak.  Swedish  Lapland  comprehends  all  the  coun- 
try from  the  Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  separate  Nor- 
way from  Sweden.    It  is  divided  into  six  distriets,  de- 
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nominated  march  or  territory  i  and  these  are  dtktln-  Laptaad. 
gulshed  by  the  names  of  rivers,  such  as  Aungnerman- 
land,  £lma,  Peta,  Lula,  Torna,  and  Kimi.  The  eas- 
tern part,  subject  to  Russia,  situated  between  the  lake 
Enarak  and  the  White  sea,  Is  divided  Into  three  dis- 
tinct prefectures  ;  namely  that  of  the  sea  coast  towards 
the  north,  called  Mourmankoi  Leporie  ;  the  Terskoi  Le- 
porie,  upon  the  coast  of  the  White  sea  \  and  the  thirds 
or  inland,  known  by  the  name  of  Bellamoreskoi  Leporicm 
In  Swedish  Lapland,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of 
the  three,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  districts  called  biars^  consisting  each  of  a  certain 
number  of  families  \  among  which  the  land  is  parcel- 
led out  by  government,  or  the  prefect  of  the  district 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Lapland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  fright- 
ful rocks  and  stupendous  mountains  \  interspersed,  how- 
ever, with  many  pleasant  valleys,  watered  by  an  in6nlte 
number  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Both- 
nia. The  names  of  the  principal  lakes  In  Lapland 
are  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  Wlndel,  the  Oreavan, 
the  Stor-avan,  the  Great  Lula  \  the  lakes  of  Kartom, 
Kali,  Torno,  Enara,  and  Kimi.  Some  of  these  ex- 
tend 60  leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  islands  j  Stor-avan  is  said  to  contain  365  : 
and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of  islands  so 
large  that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to 
visit  each  particular  island.  The  natives  believe  this 
country  to  be  the  terrestrial  paradise* j  and  indeed  no- 
thing could  be  more  enchanting  than  such  vast  pro- 
spects of  mountains,  hills,  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  <Slc» 
if  the  country  was  in  a  moderate  climate  \  though 
even  here,  in  summer  the  roses  are  seen  blowing  wild 
on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beau-  * 
tiful  glow  of  colour  which  appears  in  those  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  But  all  the  intenrals  between  tka 
mountains  are  not  engrossed  by  these  agreeable  pro- 
spects \  great  part  of  the  flat  country  is  covered  with 
brown  dusky  forests  of  fir  and  pine  trees  \  and  these  are 
often  skirted  by  wide  extended  morasses,  the  stagna- 
ting waters  of  which  in  summer  produce  myriads  of 
mischievous  insects,  that  are  more  intolerable  than 
even  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  cold  of  Lapland  is  very  intense  during  the  win- 
ter, freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  part  of  spi- 
rit of  wine,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  rectified  :  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a  prodigious  thickness  \ 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  snow 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While  this  continues 
loose,  it  is  impossible  to  travel :  for  a  man*s  eyes  are 
not  only  blinded  with  it,  but  if  a  strong  wind  should 
rise  he  will  be  buried  in  the  drifts  of  snow  :  yet  should 
a  partial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hoars,  tbe  surface 
of  this  snow  is  formed  by  tlie  socoeeding  frost  iato  m 
hard  impenetrable  crust,  over  which  the  Laplander 
travels  in  his  sledge  with  great  celerity.  While  the 
thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  surcharged  with  vapours,  and 
the  climate  is  rainy ;  but  while  the  north  wind  blows, 
the  sky  is  beantlfnlly  serene,  and  tbe  air  very  clear. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  almost  as  intolerable  In'  Lap- 
land as  the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  nortbem  extremi- 
ty of  tbe  country  tbe  son  never  sets  for  three  months 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
night  of  the  same  duration  ^  but  this  is  qualified  in  siKh 
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IdLpIaod.  A  naoncr  by  »  consUot  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi« 
lighty  by  a  serene  sky,  moon  light,  and  anrora  borea- 
lit»  reflected  from  t be  white  surface  of  the  earth  co- 
vered with  snoWy  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
hunt,  fidb,  and  proceed  with  their  ordinary  occupa* 
tions*  The  country  abounds  with  excellent  springs  i 
and  is  remarkable  for  some  surprising  cataracts,  in 
which  tlie  water  tumbles  over  frightful  precipices^ 
4ind  dashes  among  rocks  with  amazing  impetuosity 
and  noise. 

The  soil  of  Lapland  is  generally  so  chilled  and 
bari-eu,  that  it  produces  Utile  or  uo  grain  or  fruit 
trees  of  any  kind.  This  sterility,  however,  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  ihe  soil,  which  is  in  many  places  of  a 
rich  mould,  as  to  want  of  industry;  for  in  some  di- 
stricts the  Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of 
ground  that  bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  is  also 
great  plenty  of  berries  :  such  as  black  currants  ;  what 
U  called  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  growing  upon  a 
creeping  plant,  and  much  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic } 
raspberries,  cranberries,  juniper  berries,  and  bilberries* 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  so  much  exposed  to  in« 
tense  cold,  und  tempests  of  snow  and  hail,  that  no  tree 
will  grow  near  the  summit ;  but  in  parts  that  are  more 
sheltered,  we  see  fiue  woods  of  birch^  pin^^t  A>>d  firi 
disposed  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art 
in  rows  at  regular  distances,  without  any  undergrowth 
or  encumbrance  below.  Besides  these  trees,  some  parU 
of  Lapland  produce  ihe  service  tree,  the  willow,  the 
poplar,  the  elder,  and  the  cornel.  Among  the  plants 
of  this  country,  the  principal  is  the  angelica;  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  who  use  it  in  their 
food.  Here  is  likewise  the  acetosa  or  sorrel,  which 
^rows  in  great  plenty,  and  is  of  much  service  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiscorbutic  properties.  They  havis  also 
other  kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  different 
kinds  of  grass,  heath,  fern,  and  moss ;  which  are  all 
enumerated  by  Linnseus  in  his  Flora  Lapponica*  Bnt 
the  vegetable  which  is  in  greatest  plenty,  and  of  the 
most  extensive  use  among  them,  is  the  iicAen  rangiferus» 
The  rein  deer  is  wholly  sustained  in  winter  by  this  ve- 
getable ;  and  the  Laplanders  themselves  boil  it  in 
broth  as  a  cordial  and  restorative.  They  likewise  use 
one  sort  of  it  as  a^  soft,  easy,  and  wholesome  bed  for 
their  new-born  children. 

Some  silver  and  lead  mines  have  been  discovered  in 
the  provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lnla ;  and  two  of  copper, 
together  with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  district  of 
Torno  ;  but  they  are  not  at  present  worked  with  any 
considerable  advantage.  In  some  places  there  are  veins 
of  silver  and  gold  mixed ;  but  these  mines  are  worked 
only  for  a  few  months  in  the  summer,  because  the  frost 
hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are  found 
beautiful  crystals,  of  a  surprising  magnitude,  so  hard 
and  fine,  that  when  polished  they  resemble  real  dia- 
monds. In  some  places  amethysts  and  topazes  are 
also  found,  but  pale  and  cloudy  j  also  a  great  quantity 
of  very  curious  stones,  which  are  too  hard  to  be  work- 
ed by  the  tool  of  the  mason.  Some  of  tliese,  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  wlien  they  happen  to 
bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  figures  of  animals, 
the  Laplanders  remove  to  more  conspicuous  places, 
and  adore  as  deities.  The  province  of  Tornea  affords 
aome  curioos  stones  of  an  octagonal  shape,  regular, 
ahining,  and  polished  by  the  hand  of  nature*  la  some 
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rivers  they  fish  for  pearlf|  which  are  generally  pale }  Lapiaad. 
but  tome  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the  oriental  pearls, 
and  much  larger  and  rounder.     These  pearls  are  found 
in  mussel  shells ;  and  the  fishery  is  not  in  the  sea,  but 
in  rivers. 

Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  is  infested  with  a  great 
nnmber  of  gray  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  in- 
habitants wage  perpetual  war.  The  most  honourable 
exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  killing  a  bear  } 
and  the  heroes  adorn  their  caps  with  a  small  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  they  have  slain.  The 
country  abounds  also  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters, 
which  live  here  unmolested,  and  find  plenty  of  fish  for 
their  subsistence.  The  forests  of  this  country  furnish, 
haunts  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and 
squirrels,  which  last  change  their  coloar  every  wintec 
from  brown  to  gray.  Lapland  is  also  the  native  coon- 
try  of  the  zibeling  or  sable,  whose  skin  is  extremely 
valuable.  Here  are  likewise  ermines,  weasels,  hares, 
large  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders  in  bunt- 
ing, and  little  prick-eared  cors  trained  'to  the  game. 
But  the  most  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  ttie  rein 
deer,  for  an  account  of  wbich^  see  Certus,  Mammalia 
Index.  These  animals,  so  useful  in  various  respects  to 
the  natives,  are  kept  at  no  expence.  In  summer  they 
feed  upon  grasses  and  alpine  plants  ^  in  winter,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  upon  the  licAen  r^mgiferus^  or  rein- 
deer lichen,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  so  abundant 
as  in  many  parts  almost  totally  to  cover  the  ground  for 
the  space  of  several  miles,  and  which  the  sagacious  ani- 
mal discovers  under  the  snow  by  the  peculiar  acute- 
ness  of  its  smell.  Most  of  those  used  for  draught  are 
castrated  when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  fatter 
than  the  bucks.  The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivets, 
are  well  stocked  with  wild  fowl  ^  such  as  bostard,  par- 
tridge, growse,  heathcock,  pheasants,  lapwings,  swans, 
wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  all  sorts  of  aqoatic  birds 
that  build  and  breed  in  northern  climates.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  the  swans  go  thither  in  numerous 
flights  from  the  German  ocean ;  the  lapwings  follow 
in  such  swarms  that  they  darken  the  sky  as  they  pass 
along,  and  scream  so  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  The  rocks  and  mountains^  are  likewise 
frequented  by  easles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey.  The  rivers  abound  with  delicious  sal- 
mon from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  exquisite  flavour  and  amazing  magnitude  ^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Danish  Lapland, 
are  well  supplied  with  fish  from  the  northern  ocean.-— 
With  respect  to  insects,  the  flies  hatched  in*  the  mo- 
rasses and  woods  in  snmmer  are  so  nomerens,  that  they 
often  obscure  the  face  of  day  }  and  so  venomous,  trou* 
blesome,  and  intolerable,  that  the  rein  deer  fly  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  for  shelter,  and  the 
Laplanders  betake  themselves  to  the  sea  side,  which 
is  the  least  infested  by  these  pestilent  vermine .  ■■  ■■ 
M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  bis  account  of  the  voyage 
he  made  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  the  other 
French  mathematicians  sent  thither  by  the  king^'te 
measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  Torno 
the  flies  were  so  troublesome,  that  even  the  Finland 
soldiers,  who  are  accounted  the  most  hardy  troopb  in 
the  service  of  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces 
with  the  skirts  of  their  coats  firom  the  attacks  «f  these 
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Lnpland.  immals,  tiliMi  twartnel  !•  mieli  a  degree,  tbst  tlie 
'  momeat  a  piece  of  ile«h  appeared  it  was  blackened  all 
over.  Some  of  tbeac  diet  are  -very  large,  with  green 
heads,  and  fetch  blood  from  the  ma  whereever  riiey 
strike.  The  Laplanders  shroud  themselves  in  the  sraok« 
of  a  large  4ire  ktridled  for  that  purpose :  yet  eyea  tliit 
disagreeable  expedient  was  not  sufficient  to  defend  the 
French  ^f losophers :  they  were  obliged,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  excessive  4ieat,  to  wrap  np  t4ieir  beads  in  gar«* 
ments  made  «f  the  tikins  of  rein  deer,  called  in  that 
country  iapmutfes^  and  to  cover  themselves  with  a  thick 
rampart  of  fir  boughs ;  yet  alt  tliese  precautions  proved 
ineffectual.  M.  de  Maupertois  observed  a  lake  quite 
covered  with  little  yeitowisli  grains^  resembling  millet 
seed,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  chrysalises  vt  some 
of  these  insects. 

The  Laplanders  are  Terv  low  in  statnre,  and  are 
Kkewise  remarkable  for  having  large  Jieada,  They  are 
also  ill-shaped,  and  their  features  harsh.  They  are, 
however,  strong,  hardy,  and  robust,  insomnch  that 
they  will  bear  ineredrble  fatigue  *,  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  stoutest  Norwegian  is  not  able  to  bend  the 
bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  are  much  less  home^ 
]y  than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  florid  compleicion. 

These  people  are  simpie,  honest,  hospitable,  and  ti- 
morous :  their  timidity,  however,  respects  war  alone  ^ 
for  to  many  other  species  of  dangers  they  expose  them- 
selves with  surprising  intrepidity,  whether  in  ascend- 
ing and  descending  mountains  and  precipices  with  their 
snow  shoes  and  in  sledges,  or  in  venturing  amidst  whirl- 
pools and  cataracts  in  little  slender  boats  made  of  thin 
fir  boards,  fastened  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
ainews  of  wild  bessts,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of 
willow  and  osier.  These  boats  are  of  different  si^^es, 
from  two  to  six  yards  in  length,  managed  vnih  oars 
and  caulked  with  moss  so  tight  as  to  k«ep  out  the 
water.  The  Laplanders  are  partly  settled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving :  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  of 
coarse  cloth ;  the  former  are  fixed  in  small  villages  near 
the  lakes,  and  chieAy  follow  fishing,  l^ey  build  their 
cottages  somewhat  in  the  sliape  of  a  cone,  by  placing 
a  circle  of  Urge  trees  or  poles  aslant  in  the  earth,  and 
close  to  each  other,  so  thai  their  tops  meet,  and  form 
a  small  vent  for  the  issue  of  the  smoke  ;  they  cover  the 
ground  within  with  branches  of  trees.  In  spring  their 
food  consists  prtnctpaHy  of  the  eggs  of  water  fowl, 
which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  those  parts  j  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  of  the  birds  themselve^^,  and  of  va- 
rious others  of  the  partridge  tribe ;  and  in  winter  of 
the  milk  and  fiesh  of  the  rein  deer  and  dried  fish.  They 
had  till  lately  no  bread  ;  bnt  in  lien  thereof  used  the 
inner  rind  of  the  pine  tree  dried  and  ground,  and  dried 
fish  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  confections  and 
decoctiooii  of  berries,  angelicn,  and  sorrel,  which  they 
justly  reckon  to  be  preservatives  against  the  scurvy. 
The  Laplander  is  secured  in  the  possession  of  unin- 
terrupted health  by  temperance  and  exercise,  which, 
together  with  the  severity  of  the  climate,  brace  his 
lierves  to  a  very  unusual  pitch  of  strengtli,  and  fortify 
his  constitution  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  often  Uvea 
to  the  age  of  too,  -without  feeling  the  least  pang  of 
disteniper,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  least 
impaired }  for  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  Laplander, 
in  extreme  old  age,  bontipgi  fowltngi  skating,  and 


perferaiiog  all  tha  screreat  exereises  with  andiaiiaisliaJl   Lmplwm6> 
agitity. 

Tm  aauMier  garb  of  the  men  caasists  of  a  long 
aaat  of  coarse  cloth,  reaching  down  tha  middle  of  tha 
leg,  and  girded  roond  the  waist  with  a  belt  or  gii>dHc}. 
from  wUob  ktmg  a  Norway  kaife«  ami  a  pouch  can* 
taining  fitato,  roaCehee,  lobaaoa,  and  other  aeoassariea  ^ 
the  girdle  itself  beiag  deeorated  wUb  biaas  rings  and 
chaina.     Their  caps  are  osade  of  the  akta  of  the  aorcb* 
em  diver,  with  the  feathers  on ;  aad  their  abacs  of 
Iba  rain  deer  skin,  wit4  the  hair  antwards.     Tbej 
wear  no  linen  ;  bat  the  garmaats  af  the  better  aact  ara 
af  a  finer  Gk>th,  and  tkey  delight  ia  a  variety  of  ea- 
looia,  thaagh  red,  a«  the  most  glaring,  is  the  moat  a* 
freeable.    In  winter  tkey  are  taialiy  cased  up  in  coata^ 
oapa,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  af  the  rein  deer  eikba* 
In  the  Fhra  Lt^p&mea  Linnaeos  says,  ^  Perhapa  tba 
earioua  reader  will  wonder  haw  the  people  ta  Laplaad^. 
during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigna  there  ia  wioter^ 
can  preserve  their  lives }  since  almast  all  birds,  aa4 
even  some  wild  beasts,  desert  it  at  that  time.    Tha 
Laplander,   not  only   ia  tba  day,    but  ibraagh   tlia 
whole  winter  aights,  is  abKged  to  waaier  aboat  m 
the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein  deer.     Far  the  rem 
deer  nerer  come  ander  cover,  nor  eat  any  kind  ^f  fa4» 
der,  but  a  particular  kiad  of  liverwort*    On  this  ae* 
aonat  the  herdsmen  are  aader  the  aeeaasity  of  iiviag^ 
continually  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  tbeiv 
cattle,  leet  they  should  be  devoured  l^  wild  baasCa* 
The  Laplander  easily  does  without  mose  light,  ^ta  th^ 
•now  reflects  the  rhya  that  came  from  the  stars,  and 
as  the  aurora  boretdis  iltominates  the  air  every  nigli^ 
with  a  great  variety  of  figares.    No  part  of  our  bad^ 
is  aiore  easily  deatrsyad  by  cold  than  the  aatremitiea 
of  the  limbs  whioh  are  meat  leaMte  fram  the  sua  af 
this  microcosm,  the  heart.    The  kibes  that  happen  to 
oar  bands  and  feet,  so  commoa  in  the  northern  parta 
<^  Sweden,  prove  this.    In  Laplaad  yioa  will  never  see 
•ttch  a  thing  \  although,  were  we  ta  judge  by  tfae  sitwu 
tion  af  the  conntry,  we  should  imagine  jast  the  caatra* 
ry,  espeoially  as  the  people  wear  no  stockings,  as  w« 
do,  not  only  siagle,  but  double  and  triple.     The  Lap^ 
leader  guards  binwelf  against  the  aold  la  the  foNawing 
manner :  He  wears  breeches  made  of  rein  deer  skiaa 
with  the  hair  an,  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and 
•hoes  made  of  the  same  materiala,  the  hairy  part  tarn- 
ed  outwards,     tife  pats  into  his  shoes  slender-eared 
broad-leafed  cyperas  grass  {fortst  venearia^  Spec.  PJL 
or  the  bladder  qarex),  that  is  cut  in  sommer  and  dried*. 
This  he  first  combs  and  rubs  in  his  bands,  and  than 
places  it  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  not  only  covera  hia 
feet  quite  round,  but  bis  legs  also}  and  being  thua 
onarded,  he  is  quite  aeoured  against  Ihe  intense  aoM* 
l¥ith  this  grass  they  stuff  their  glovea  likewise,  l»  or- 
der to  preserve  their  bands.     As  this  grass  keeps  oS 
the  cold  in  winter,  so  in  summer  it  hinders  tha  feet 
from  sweating,  and  at  the  aame  tiuM  preserves  them 
from  being  annoyed  by  striking  against  stones,  &e.  for 
their  shoes  are  very  thin,  being  made,  aot  of  tanned 
leather,  but  the  raw  hide.^ 

The  women's  apparel  differs  very  little  firom  that  of 
the  otiicr  sex :  only  their  girdles  are  nrare  omaoMatad 
witli  rings,  chains,  needle-cases,  and  'toys,,  that  sama^ 
times  weigh  ao  pounds.  In  winter,,  bath  .men  and 
iranea  lie  in  their  iiirs  %  k  soaHner  Ihey  eaver  >thra>- 
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f««p}sM.  wWw  entirely  Jttth  ooewe  btsokeU  t#  Atfcnd  tbem 
"from  the  gntH,  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanrfew 
«re  not  onFy  irelt  dispeseil^  hut  naturally  ingmieus. 
They  mirke  ait  their  oirii  farnitare,  theifr  beatt^  sMgrnm, 
bows  am)  arrowir.  They  form  neM  bexei  aFthin  bireli 
bo«rd9,  anti  inlay  them  with  th«  horn  of  the  reia  d«er« 
The  Swedes  are  Tery  fofid  of  the  Lapland  baskeU  nrnda 
dt  the  roote  of  trees,  slit  in  long  thm  pteeeif  an4 
twbted  together  so  nicely  that  they  wHi  hold  water* 
Among  the  mannftietiwes  of  tW*  oovntry,  we  likewise 
liamber  cnriout  horn  spoons,  and  moulds  in  whicb  they 
tJast  the  trinkets  ef  tra  whick  adorn  their  girdles.  Over 
ntrd  above  these  domestic  oeetipntiods,  the  men  witbio' 
doors  perform  the  ofllce  of  ooofct  in  dressing  mtuain 
for  the  family.  The  women  aet  an  tailors  and  nm^ 
broiderers  •,  they  make  elorhes,  shoes,  awd  boots,  ain4 
barness  for  the  rein  i^er;  they  spin  tbvead  of  for,  and 
knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  am  very  soft  mid 
warm.  They  draw  tin  info  wire  throvgb  a  horn ;  smd 
with  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  use  in  em- 
broidering the  f5fgnr€t  of  bea«t9,  flowers,  treee,  and 
stars  upon  their  caps  and  girdfesv 

The  Lnplandars  make  surprising  exonrsiona  upon 
the  snow  in  tbetr  hunting  expeditions.  They  proi* 
fide  themselves  each  withr  a  pwi*  of  skates,  or  snow 
shoes,  which  are  nn  other  thnn  fir  beards  covered  with 
the  rongh  skin  of  the  rein  deer,  ttfmed  m  such  a  hnnk 
ncr  that  the  hm>  fisee  against  tbe  snow,  otherwine 
they  would'  be  roe  slippery.  One  of  these  skoea  is 
usually  as  long  as  the  person  whU'  wears  it ;  tlie  other 
If  xboat  a  foot  shorter.  The  feet  s^swd  in  the  aMddie,. 
and  to  tftem  tbe  shbes-  are  fastened  by  Cbong»  or  witkesv 
Tbe  Laplander  thus  capped  wMds  a*  long  pole  in 
his  hand,  near  ftife  end  of  w4ii«k  thens  is  a  rooncl  ball 
of  wood  to  prevent  its  pieHiing  toe  deep  in*  tke  snow  ^ 
nnd  witlr  this  he  stops  M mself  occasionally.  By  means 
of  tbese  accontrements  he  wHI  travel  at  tbe  mte  of  60 
miles-  a^day  wfthent  being'  faligned  f  sMending  steeps 
moonfains,  and  sliding  ^mt  again  with  anmning 
swiftness. 

The  Laptander  net  only  trsfsek  safest,  bat  is  pm»« 
Vided"  with  a  csifrtage  drawn  by  the  vein*  deeiv  inwbiob 
he  journeys  with  still  greater  rapvdiq^.    Tks  sledgsi 
callbd /w/ibtr,  is  made  ht' the' fbrmf  of  »  small  boat,  with' 
w  convex^  bottom,  tllat  it  m«y  slide  f^  more  easily 
over  the  snow?  t4ie  prow  is  sharp  amd'  psinted';  but  the 
sledge  is  flat  behind.    The  trave4ter  is'swntfied  in  thts< 
carriage  Kl!e  an  infant  in  *  cradle^  tvfth  a- stick  in  bii^ 
hand  to  steer  tbe  vessel,  and  disengage  it  from  pieoes 
of  rock  or  stomps  of  trees  thaC-mny  clmiwe  to  enooan* 
ter  it  in  the  reule.     He  must  also  balanse  tbn  sledgs' 
with  bis  body,  otherwise  he  will  be  in<  dan|^r  of  be^ 
ing  overturned.    The  trtiees^  by  wbieh  this  carriage  is- 
fastened  ts  the  rein^  deer,  are'  fised  tto  a  odtar  about 
the  animals  neck,  and  run  dewn  over  the  breast  be»> 
tween  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  odnnseted  with  the 
pl*ow  of  the  sledge:  the  reins,  managed' bjF  the  travel- 
ler, are  tied'  to  the  boms  $  and  tbe  trappings  are  for. 
nifhed  with  little  hells,  the  sound  of^  which  is  agvseable 
tethe  animaH     With  thrir  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has 
been  repotted  thnt  the  rein  deer  Will  fly  like  lightning- 
over  hill  and  Mk  at  the  rate  nf  2Q«  lirilee  «-day»    But 
thts  representstioff  is  greatly  exaggtfrated.    According 
te  the  best  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the>niin  dssr 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  mUes  an  boor  >  tboogh| 


if  he  be  prssssA»  he  wHI  travel  lO  or  si  Swedish  milss  j^pian^. 

(70  Off  84  English  nM'les)  in  a  day)  bnt  by  such  bard 

driving  is  gensrally  destroyed,      it,   however,  fiw* 

qusntly  happsns,  that  hs  will  persevere  in   bts  jour* 

ney  50  miles  without  intermission,  and  wirlieet  taking 

any  refresbmsnt,  except  occasiooally   moistening  his 

mouth  with  the  snow.     Before  he  sets  out,  tbe  L*ii* 

hmder  whispers  in  hvs  ear  the  w»y  be  is  to  foUsw,  and 

the  piece  at  which  he  is  to  belt,  firmly  persuaded  that 

the  beast  nuderstande  his  meaning:  but,   in  spite  of 

this  rwtimation,  be  frequently  stops  short  long  before 

hs  has  reached  the  journey's  end  j  and  sometimes  he 

ovcrshsots  tbe  mark  by  several  leagues.     In  llic  bsgin* 

ning  of  winter  the  Laphuiders  mark  tbe  roost  freqnsnt* 

ed  roads,  by  strewing  them  with  fiv  boughs  \  and  in* 

deed  these  roads  are  ne  othsr  than  pathways  ssade 

thrsugb  ths  snow  by  tbe  rein  deer  and)  tbe  pulknst 

their  being  frequently  covered  with  new  snsw,  aad  al* 

ternately  beaten  by  the  oar#iags«  consolidates  them  inte 

a  kind  of  oanseway  ;  which  is  the  harder  if  the  snrfa^ 

has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  snid  been  crusted  by  a  subse<* 

quent  frost.    It  rehires  great  caution  to  follow  these 

tracks  ^  for  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the  right  or  lef^ 

the  traveller  is  plunged  inte  an  abyss  sf  snew.     In  less 

frequented  paKs^  where  these  is  ne  snch  beaten  rond^ 

the  Lapkinder  directs  Iris  course  by  certain  marks  which 

he  has  made  on-  the  trees* 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Laplanders  is  hvntittgi 
and  this  exercise  they  perform  in  various  ways.     In 
summer  they  bunt  tbe  wild  beasts  with  smnll  dogs^ 
trained  to  the  diversion.     In  winter  chsy  pursue  them 
by  theis  tracks  open  the  snow,  skating  with  se  great  ve* 
koitj^  that  they  very  oftim  rtitf  down  fbe  prey.     They 
catch  ermines  in  traps   and   sometimes  with    dogs. 
They  kill  squirrels,  mmrtens,  and  sables,  with  bimiC 
darts^  to  »void  wonnding  the  skin.     Foxes  and  be»» 
vers  are  slain  with  sharp*- pointed  darts  and  arrows  i  in 
shooting  wbicb,^  they  arc  acconatsd  ths  best  mnrksmea 
in  the  world.     The  lai^ger  beaat^  such  as  bears,  wolves^ 
elks,  and  wild  rein   deer,  tbey  either  kill  witli*  fire* 
arms  purohnsod  in  Sweden  or  Norway,   ov  take    iu 
snasse  mA  pits  dog  in  the  forests.     Their  parSionlae 
laws  relating  to  the  chase  are  observed  with  great 
punctuality..    Tbe  beast  becomes  tbe  property  of  the 
man  in  whose  snare  or  pit  he  is*  caught;  and  he  whe 
discsvsps  a  beards  den  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
hutitinr  him  to  deaths     The  conquest  of  ar  bear  is  th* 
most  Honourable  achievement  that  aALapIander  can 
perform  ;  and  tbe  flesh  of  this  animal  they  account  the 
greatest  delicacy  on'  earths     The  bear  is  always  de« 
spatefaed' with  »  fusii^  semctimee  laid  ao  a  snare,  ready 
cocked  and  primed }  but  mose  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  hunter,  who  runs  tbe  most  imminent  ri»k  of  bin 
life  should  he  miss  his  aim  of  wounding  the   beast 
mortally*     Tbe  death  of  a  bear  is  celebrated'  by  tho 
LnpUuiders  as  sr  signal  victory.     The  carcass  is  drawi^ 
te  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  victor  by  a  rein  deer,  which 
i»  kept  sacted  from  any  other  work  for  a  whole  yenr 
after  this  service.    The  bear  n  surrounded  by  n  great 
number  of  men^  women,,  and  children,  reciting  a  par* 
ticolar  hymn  or  song  of  triumph,  in  which  they  thank 
the;  vnnqufohed  enem^  for  having  allowed  bimsslf  to  be 
orertonie  witboot  doing  any  mischief  to  his.  osnqne 
rss^  and  welcome  his  arrival :  then  they  make  an  apo- 
strophe to  heaven,  expressing  their  acknowledgment  to 

4  A  a  God, 
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lApUnd.  Cod,  that  be  baa  created  bea«ta  for  tbe  ase  of  men, 
and  endued  mankind  witb  strength  and  courage  to  over- 
come and  attack  tbe  fiercest  of  tbe  brute  creation.  Tbe 
bero  is  saluted  by  the  women,  ivbo  spit  chewed  elder* 
bark  in  his  face.  He  is  feasted  three  dajs  successively^ 
and  bis  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure 
wrought  in  tin  wire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  Laplander  chooees 
%  wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  be 
has  pitched  upon  a  female,  he  employs  some  friends  as 
mediators  with  the  father ;  and  these  being  provided 
with  some  bottles  of  brandy,  the  suitor  accompanies 
them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  in- 
vites the  mediators  to  enter ;  but  the* lover  is  left  with* 
out  until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  tbe  proposal  dis- 
cussed :  then  he  is  called  in,  and  entertained  witb  such 
fare  as  the  hut  affords  j  yet  without  seeing  bis  mistress, 
who  retires  «nd  goes  out  on  this  occasion.  Having 
obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  his  addresses  in 
person,  he  puts  on  his  best  apparel,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  lady,  whom  lie  salutes  witb  a  kiss ;  then  be  pre- 
sents her  with  the  tongue  of  a  rein  deer,  a  piece  of 
beaver's  flesh,  or  some  otlier  sort  of  provision.  She  de* 
dines  the  offer,  which  is  made  in  presence  of  her  sis* 
ters  and  relations }  but  makes  a  signal  to  tbe  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  she  accepts  the  pre- 
sents. Thus  encouraged^  he  begs  her  permission  to 
sleep  with  her  in  the  hut  ^  if  she  consents,  there  is  no 
fiirther  difficulty  ^  if  she  disapproves  of  the  proposal, 
she  drops  her  presents  on  the  ground.  When  the  lov- 
ers are  agreed,  the  youth  is  permitted  to  visit  bis  ina- 
morata as  often  as  be  shall  think  proper;  but  every 
time  he  comes,  he  must  purchase  this  pleasure  with  a 
fresh  bottle  of  brandy }  a  perquisite  so  agreeable  to  tbe 
fistber,.  that  he  often  postpones  tbe  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  at  church  by  the  priest  of  tbe  parish^ 
Even  after  this  event,  tbe  husband  is  obliged  to  serve 
bis  father-in-law  a  whole  year^  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  retires  to  his  own  habitation  with  bis  wife 
and  her  patrimony  of  rein  deer,  and  receives  presents 
from  all  bis  friends  and  relations.  From  this  period  he 
sequesters  his  wife  from. the  company  of  all  strangers, 
especially  of  the  male  sex,  and  watches  over  her  conduct 
with  the  most  jealous  vigilance. 

Many  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them 
are  very  fruitful.  A  woman,  immediately  after  deli- 
very, swallows  a  draught  of  whale  hi:  the  child  is 
washed  with  snow  or  cold  water,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  hare  skin.  The  mother  is  seldom  above  five  days  in 
the  straw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered: 
then  she  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
Before  she  can  reach  the  residence  of  the  priest,  she  is 
often  obliged  to  traverse  large  forests,  mountains,  lakes,, 
and  wide  extended  wastes  of  snow.  The  infajit  is 
fiistened  in  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  stretched  naked 
on  a  bed  of  fine  moss,  covered  with  the  soft  skin  of  a 
yoong  rein  deer,  and  slung  by  two  straps  to  the  back 
of  the  mother,  who  always  suckles  her  own  child.  At 
home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  but,, 
and  the  child  lulled  asleep  by  swinging  it  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  boys  from  their  infancy  practise 
tbe  bow  I  and  are  not  allowed  to  break  their  fast 
natil  d«y  have  hit  the  nurk^.    Thff  female  cliiUi]piv. 


are  as  early  initiated  in  the  business  peculiar  to  their   JLapIaoil* 
sex. 

These  people,  though  for  the  most  part  vigoroos 
and  health?,  are  not  aUogetlier  exempted  from  dis- 
temper. They  are  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  even  to 
blindness,  from  the  smoke  of  their  huts,  and  the  fire 
to  which  they  are  almoat  continually  exposed.  Some 
waste  away  in  consumptions  ^  otliers  are  afflicted  witb 
rheumatic  pains  and  the  scurvy  ^  and  a  few  are  sub* 
ject  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  For  the  core  of  all  their 
internal  cfisorders,  they  use  no  other  medicine  than  the 
deeoction  of  a  certain  species  of  moss;  and  when  tbia 
cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  stalk  of  angelica  ia 
tbe  milk  of  tb^  rein  deer.  In  order  to  remove  a  fixed 
pain,  they  apply  a  large  mushroom,  burning  hot,  to 
the  part  affected ;  and  this  produces  a  blister,  which 
is  supposed  to  draw  off  tbe  peccant  humour.  To  their 
wounds  they  apply  nothio|r  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir  tree.  When  they  are  frost  bitten, 
(though  according  to  the  above  extract  from  Lin- 
naeus this  seldom  or  never  happens),  we  are  told  that 
they  thrust  a  red-bet  iron  into  a  cheese  made  of  rein 
deer's  milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint 
the  frozen  member,  which  generally  recovers.  When 
a  Laplander  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  bia 
friends  exhort  him  to  dio  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
bear  his  sufferings  with  resignation,  by  remembering 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments ;  and  a$ 
soon  as  he  expires,  quit  tbe  place  with  precipitation^ 
apprehending  some  injory  from  bis  spirit  or  ghost, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpse  and  takes 
all  opportunities  of  doing  mischief  to  the  living.  TIm 
deceased  is  wrapped  dp  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord- 
ing to  bis  circumstances,  and  deposited  in  a  coffin  by 
a  person  selected  for  that  purpose :  bat  this  office  he 
will  not  perform,  unless  lie  is  first  secured  from  the  ill 
offices  of  the  manes,  by  a  consecrated  brass  ring  fixed 
on  bis  left  arm.  The  Christian  religion  in  this  couo« 
try  has  not  yet  dispelled  all  the  rites  of  heatbenisb  su- 
perstition; together  with  the  body  they  pot  into  the 
coffin  an  axe,  a  flint,  and  steel,  a  flask  of  brandy,  some 
dried  fish  and  venison.  Witb  the  axe  the  deceased  is 
supposed .  to  hew  down  tbe  bushes  or  boughs  that  may 
obstruct  his  passage  in  the  other  ^vorld  :  jthe  steel  and 
flint  are  designed  for  striking  a  light,  should  be  find 
himself  in  the  dark  at  tlie  day  of  judgment  \  and  on  . 
the  provision  tbifey  think  he  may  subsist  during  bia 
joemey. 

The  Muscovite  Laplanders  observe  other  ceremonies, 
that  bear  an  affinity  to  tbe  superstitions  of  the  Greek  . 
churchy   They  not  only  supply  the  defunct  with  money, 
but  likewise  provide  bira  with  money  for  the  porter  of 
paradise,  knd  a  certificate  signed  by  the  priest,  and  di- 
rected to  St  Peter,  specifying  that  the  bearer  had  lived  . 
like  a  good  Christian,  aiMl  ought  to  be  admitted  int4  . 
lieaveo.     At  the  bead  of  tbe  coffin  they  place  a  little 
image  of  St  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced  in  all 
parts  of  Muscovy  as.  a  firiend  to  tbe  dead.     Be&re  the 
interment^  the  friends  of  the  deceased  kindle  a  fire  of 
fir  boughs  near  theicoffin,  and  express  their  sorrow  in 
ttarft  and  lamentations.  They  walk  in  proct ssipn  seve- 
ral times   round  the  body,  demanding,  in  a  whining 
toner  tbt.rraion  ef  bi^  leaving  them  on  cactb.^  They 
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UY;>]niiJ.  a»k  ^lietlier  he  was  out  of  bumour  vrlkh  his  wife  ^  whe* 
tber  he  was  in  want  of  n^eat,  drink,  clothing,  or  other 
necessaries  ^  and  whether  he  had  not  succeifded  in  hunt- 
ing and  fishin;;  ?  These,  and  oiher  such  interrogations, 
to  wliich  the  defunct  makes  na  reply,  are  intermingled 
with  groans  and  hideous  howlings)  and,  between  whiles, 
the  priest  sjir inkles  the  corpse  and  the  mourners  alter- 
nately with  holy  water.  Finallvt  The  body  is  convey* 
ed  to  (he  place  of  interment  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  a 
rein  deer  *,  aiul  thifi,  together  with  the  clotl|fs  of  the 
deceased,  arc  ic-fl  as  the  priest's  perquisite.  Three  days 
after  the  burial,  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  defunct 
are  invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  rein  deer  which  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  bu- 
rying ground.  This  being  a  sacri&ce  to  the  manes, 
the  bones  are  collected  into  a  basket,  and  interred. 
Two  tliirds  of  the  effects  of  the  deceated  are  inherited 
by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
his  sisters :  hut  the  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  held 
10  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  -sexes,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  made  by  CharlesIX.  of  Sweden, 
ivhen  he  assigned  a  certain  tract  of  land  to  each  family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  consider- 
able than  one  would  expect  in  a  desert  country,  inba* 
bited  by  a  savage  ignorant  people.  They  export 
great  quantities  of  fish  to  the  northern  parts  of  Both- 
nia and  White  Russia.  They  likewise  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Siveden,  Musco- 
vy, and  Finland,  by  selling  rein  deer^  fine  jfurs,  bas- 
kets and  toys  of  their  own  manufacture,  dried  pikes, 
and  cheese  made  of  the  rein  deer^s  milk.  In  retura 
for  these  commodities  they  receive  rixdoUars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necessa- 
ries. The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the  fairs 
in  Finland  and  Norway:  these  are  composed  of  a 
long  string  of  30  or  40  rein  deer  and  pulkas  tied  to 
qne  another,  the  foremost  being  led  by  a  Laplander 
ou  foot.  When  they  have  chosen  a  spot  for  an  encamp- 
ment, they  form  a  large  circle  of  their  reen  deer  and 
pulkas  ready  yoked ;  and  the  animals  lying  down 
quietly  on  the  snow,  are  fed  with  moss  by  their  ma- 
aters.  The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around  which, 
qiea,  women,  and  children  sit,  and  sup  on  dried  fish  : 
but  the  more  voluptuous  spread  out  bear  skins  un- 
der their  teats,  where  they  lie  at  their  ease  and  smoke 
tobacco.  . 

The  revenue  arising  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 
censequence  :  it  is  paid  partly  in  rixdollara,  but  chiefly 
in  furs ;  nay,  some  that  can  procure  neither,  pay  the 
tribute  in  dried  pikes.  The  produce  of  the  mines  forms 
likewise  a  considerable  article.  Fifty  squirrel  skins,  or 
one  fox  skin,  with  a  pair  of  Lapland  shoes,  are  valued 
at  one  rixtioUar.  Fart  of  the  taxes  is  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy.  The  frightful  as- 
pect of  this  country  has  been  deemed  a  more  eflfectual 
defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and  garrisons,  of  which 
here  are  none ',  or  than  the  arms  and  courage  of  the  na- 
tives, who  are  neither  warlikb  in  themselves,  nor  in  the 
least  tinctured  with  discipline.. 

The  Laplanders  call  themselves  Sdime'Samef  and  fa- 
nuH'AJmatjtlu    Their  country  they  denominate  Same" 
Landa^  or  Same-aednam  ;  the  Swedes  style  it  Lapland^ 
at  LaffmarkfUf  and  the  iahabitants  Ln^span    The  na- 


tives of  those  districts  under  the  dominion  of  Swedeil   jLnpland 
are  Lutherans  ^  while  many  of  those  who  are  subject         | 
to  Russia  are  still  Pagans.     The  churches  in  some     I^^pM* 
parts  lie  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  a 
native  is  frequently  obliged  to  travel  three  days  in  or- 
der to  attend  divine  service.     The  Laplanders,   before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,   which    was  not  till 
lately  introduced  amongst  them,  possessed  no  books  or 
manuscripts,    though  they  knew  many  traditional  hi- 
stories and  songs  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  them.     They  have  now  a  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  in  their  language  j  and  many  of 
the  natives  are  able  to  read  and  write.     Though  the 
country  is  as  large  as  France,  the  whole  population 
does  not  exceed  6o,000  souls. 

L^PLYSIA,  or  Sea-hare*,  a  genus  of  marine 
animals  belonging  to  the  class  of  vermes*  See  H£]U- 
MiNTHOLOCT  Index. 

LAPSANA,  Nipplewort  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  syngenesis  class  \,  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Composure.  See 
Botany  Index. 

LAPSE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  a  slip  or  omission  of. 
a  patron  to  present  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  six 
months  of  its  being  void :  in  which  case,  the  benefice 
is  said  to  be  in  lapse ^  or  lapted^  and  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation devolved  to  the  ordinary. 

And  if  the  ordinary,  neglect  to  present  during  the 
same  time,  the  right  of  presentation  accrues  to  the 
metropolitan,  and  to  the  king  by  neglect  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. This  right  of  lapse  was  first  established  in ' 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL  when  the  bishops  first  began  to 
exercife  universally  the  right  of  institution  to  churches: 
and  therefore  when  there  is  no  right  of  institution, 
there  is  no  right  of  lapse  \  so  that  no  donative  can 
lapse  to  the  ordinary,  unless  it  hath  been  angmented 
by  the  king's  bounty;  but  no  right  of  lapse  can  ac- 
crue, when  the  original  pxesentation  is  in  the  crown. 
In  case  the  benefice  becomes  Toid  by  death,  or  oession 
through- plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patroo  it 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  own  peril  | 
but  in  case  of  a  vacancy  by  resignation  or  canonical 
deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  presented  be  refused  for  in-  • 
sufficiency,  these  being  matters  of  which  the  bishop 
alone  is  presumed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  re- 
qiiires  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  other- 
wise he  can  take  no  advantage  by  way  of  lapse  }  nei« 
tber  shall  any  lapfte  accrue  thereby  to  the  metropolitan 
or  the  king.  If  the  bishop  refuse  or  neglect  to  exa- 
mine and  admit  the  patron's  clerk,  without  good  reft- 
sen  assigned  or  notice  given,  he  shall  have  no  title  to . 
present  by  lapse :  and  if  the  right  of  presentation  be 
litigious  or  contested,  and  an  action  be  brooght  against 
the  bishop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapse  shall  oocor  till  the 
question  of  right  be  deoided.  If  the  bishop  be  botb- 
patron  and  ordinary,  he  shall  not  have  a  double  time 
allowed  him  to  collate  in  :  and  if  the  bishop  doth  not 
collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  living,  and 
the  patron  presents,  though  afler  the  six  months  are 
lapsed,  yet  the  presentation  is  good,  and  the  bishop  is  . 
bound  to  institute  the  patron's  clerk.  If  the  bishop . 
suflGer  the  presentation  to  lapse  to  tho  motropolitan,  the 
patron  also  has  the  same  advantage  if  he  presents  be- 
fore the  archhiihop,  hae  filled4ip..Uie  benefice:  yet  the 
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LAB 


'  LnpM     orilliHiry  CftiHioty  ftfter  lupst  to  the  mtlropolit«fiy  ooU 

I        Jute  his  o-wA  olerk  to  the  pvejiNUce  of  the  srdibUbo]^ 

Lftwmjfi  3,^1  If  ^^^  presftntatiofi  lapses  to  the  king/  tbo  p»tron 

^'*'**"'*^  shall  never  recover  his  right  till  the  king  has  satisfied 

his  ti>rn  by  preeeotfitioa  $  for  nullum  icmpus  occurrk 

regt, 

LAPWING.   See  Trivga,  Orkitiiologt  Index, 

LAQUEARIUS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  the  an* 

'  cientSi  who  in  one  band  held  a  laqueus^  u  e.  »  sort  of 

snare,  wherewith  to  embarmss  and  entangle  his  antago* 

nist,  and  in  the  other  a  poniard  to  stab  him.- 

LAQUEUS,  in  Surgery^  a  kind  of  ligature  so  oon« 
trired,  that,  when  stretched  by  any  weight  or  the  like, 
It  draws  up  close.  Its  use  is  to  extend  broken  of  dis- 
jointed bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places-  while  they 
are  set,  and  to  bind  the  parts  close  together. 

LARf  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fars, 
with  a  castle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  silk  ;  and 
its  territory  abounds  tn  oranges,  lemons,  and  very  large 
tamarinds.  £.  Long.  54.  15.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 
^  LARACHA,  an  ancient  and  strong  town  of  Afrtea, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  seated  at  the  moiitli 
of  a  river  of  the  jame  same,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
w>a«  onee  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  \  bat  the 
^oors  took  it  from  them.    W.  Long.  5.  ^$.  N.  Laft. 

35-  o. 

LARARIUM,  was  a  e1i«p«l  which  the  Romans 
frequently  had  in  their  honsea  for. the  household  gods, 
Cftlltd  lape9.  Spartian  saye^  that  Alexander  the  son  of 
Mam  mens  kept  in  his  lamriiim  the  figore  of  oof  Sa- 
viour,  together  with  hie  other  idole* 

LARROARD,  among  seamei>|  tlie  left-hand  side 
-of  the  shif  when  you  stand  with  your  i\s6o  tofNiidfl  the 
bead. 

LARCENY,  or  Theft,  by  contraction  for  latro^ 
citiy,  latroetmumi  is  distinguished'  by  the  law  into  two 
sorts  :  t4ie  one  called  simple  larceny^  or  plain  theft,  un> 
aceoifi panted  with  any  other  atrootpus  oircomstanca  $ 
and  milted  fir  compound  larceny^  whioh  also  includev  m 
if  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one*»  houM  or 
perseni 

L  Simple^  laroeny,  when  it  ie  the  stealing'  of  geod» 
above  the  value  of  twolvepenoe,  is  called  gramd  lar^ 
ceny;  when  of  goods  to  tliat  valne,  op  underv  is  71^ 
tit  larceny:  offences,  which  are  consideivUgr  distin* 
goished  in  their  punishmene,  bnV  not  otherwue*  Sec 
Thbft. 

Li.  MWm/|  of  compound  larceny,  ie  such'ae  has  alt 
the  propertiee  of  tite  former,  (sew  ThEft)  ;  but  is  ac- 
companied' with  either  one  or  both  of  tbe  afrgpavations 
of  a  taking  fVom '  one's  houst  or  person.  First  therefore 
of  larceny'  fromr  the  house^  and  then  of  larceny  from  the 
pers€et* 

i^  Laroenf  ft«wi  the^  tiomse^  t^iongh  k  might  seem 
to  have' a  higlfer  degree  of  guilt  than  simple  larceny^. 
yet  is  noi  at  all  distinguished  from  the  other  at  com- 
mon ll^w*;  onlesB  where  it  i»  aooompanied  with  the 
circumatanee  of  breaking  the  bouse  by  night  v  nnd 
then  it  falls  under  another  description,  vs's.  tliaC  of 
burglary,  O^ee  Burolakt)^  But  now^  by  several  acttf 
of  pm^iament^  (tbe  histDry  of  whiob  is  very  ingeniously 
«  jBerr.  deduced  by  a  Reamed  modem  writer  *,  who  hath  sbown 
375.  '  them  tohavc'gntduallyariseti'from'ourimproveiitentsin' 
tiwdiB  md  opirfewee)*  theih«nefit  of  clorgyie* taken  from 
lai:4)Miies  committed  in  a  house  in  almost  every  instaDCc: 
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except  thnt  lareeiiy  of  tha  stock  or  utensils  of  tbelHata  Xareen^ 
Glass  Company  from  any  of  their  bouses,  &c.  is  made  Lardija. 
only  single  felony,'and  liable  to  transportation  fbrseven  bala, 
years^  The  multiplicity  of  the  general  acts  is  apt  to 
create  some  conlasion  ;  bat  upon  comparing  them  dili- 
gently, we  may  coUeet,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  is 
detvied  npon  tbe  following  domestic  aggravations  of  lar- 
ceny \  viz.  first,  in  larcenies  aboee  ike  value  rftwehs'* 
penee^  committed,  x«  In  a  church  or  chapel,  with  orJB/orAr. 
without  vjiilence,  or  breaking  the  same :  a.  In  a  booth  *'•"•*• 
or  tent  in  a  roaHcet  or  fair,  m  the  daytime  or  in  the 
night,  by  violence  or  breaking  the  same,  the  owner  or 
some  of  his  family  being  therein-:  3.  By  robbing  a 
dwelling  bouse  in  the  day  time  (which  rofti^M^g' impKes  a 
breaking),  any  person  being  therein-:  4.  In  a  dweHing 
house  by  day  or  by  night,  withont  breaking  the  same^ 
any  person  being  therein  and  put  in  fear}  wbicli 
amounts  in  law  to  a  robbery  :  and  in  both  these  lasC 
cases  the  accessory  before  the  fact  is  also  excluded  from 
his  clergy.  '  Secondly,  In  larcenies  to  the  value  ofjitu 
shillings^  committed,  i.  By  breaking  any  dwelling 
house,  or  any  outhouse,  shop,  or  warefaoose  tberennto 
beionging,  in  tbe  daytime,  although  no  person  bn 
therein;  which  also  new  extends  to  aiders,  abettors, 
and  aecessories  before  the  fact  :-2.  By  privatdy  stealing 
goods,  wares',  or  merchandise  in*  any  shop,  warebonsr^ 
ceaeb-house,  or  stable,  by  da^  or  by  night  \  though  the 
same  be  not  broken  open,  and  tnough  ne  person  be 
therein:  which  likewise  extends  to  sudi  as  assist,  hire, 
or  command  tbe  oflfence  to  be  committed.  Lastly,  in 
larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  shillingt  in  a  dwelling 
house,  or  its  onthousee,  although  the  same  be  not  bro« 
ken,  and  whether  any  person  be  therein  or  not  \  onleea 
committed  against  tbeir'mastera  by  a^iprentices  under 
the  age  of  15.  ThioaVeo  extends  to  those  who  aid  or 
assist  in  the  commission  of  any  such  offence, 

2.  Larceny  from  th«  person^  is  either  by  prrvately 
stealing,  or  by  open  and  violesV  aseanlti  which  iar  usoajl* 
ly  called  robbery . 

Tbe  ofl^nce  of  privately  stealing  fVom  a  man's  per* 
son<i  ae  by  picking  his  pocket  or  the  lilee,  privify,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  was  debarred'  of  the  benefit  of  cler^ 
gy  so  early  ao  "by  the  statute  S^Elix.  c.  4.  But  tbe« 
it  must  bo  such  a  larceny  as  stands  in  need  of  tfie  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  tiM  Tahie  of  rid;}*  efs^ 
the  offender  shall'  not  have  jadgmetit  of  demtb.  For 
tbe  statute  creates  no  new  offence  3  but  only  taker 
away  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grate, 
and  leav«a  tbe  thief  to  the  regular  j^dgmenr  of  the  an- 
cient law.<  This  severity  (for  a  most  severe  lawit  cer^ 
tainly  is)  seems  to  be  owing  to  tbe  ease  witfr  which 
such  oAenoes  are  committed,  the  difiiculty  of  guarding 
against  them,  and  the  boldnese  witb'vrhtchthey  wem 
practised  (even  in  the  queen *s  courts  and  presence)'  af 
the  time  when  this  statute  was-  made :  besides  that  tbia 
19  an  infringement  of  propeKy  in  the  manoal  occupa*- 
tion  or  corporal  possession'  of  the  owner,  which  was  air 
offence  even  in  a  state  of  natvre;  And  therefore  tbcf 
sacou/ariin  or  cotpursesi  were  more  sevei^ely  punished 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  A-tbeman 
law9. 

A^  to  open  and  violent  lareenyfrora  the  person;  sen 

BOBBXRT. 

LARDIZABALA,  a  gennt  cf  plantf  beltoging-  to 
the  dioecia  class,  and  order  hexandria.    It  is  a  natiTa 

af 
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pifdifa*  •^Cl1lli9.4«l  II  tinudtftcwbed  Tmn  the  drtwings  of 
tel«»      La  Martiniere  the  natoralisty  who  accompaoied  La  P«- 
^'*^°^^\  roiMc  in  hit  vojeage  of  ditcovcnr, 

Male Floufer.--mC9]yxJoTmeiof  six  expanding  leayet, 
•blcHig,  aval,  and  oLtow^  ibe  thr«a  ootennosi  h€kig 
Jacgett.  Carolk  cocnposed  of  tiz  ahrnqf  petals,  sluirter 
dwn  tlie  leaves  of  tbe  calyx* 

Female  JFVbvwr,*— Caiyx  similar  to  that  of  the  naals^ 
bot  larger.  Corolla  composed  of  six  petals  rarely  na- 
tive, bttt  eommonly  trffid  Mi  their  top.  Stamiaa  six ; 
filaments  distiiiet }  aathcrs  six»  oWlong«  barren.  Seed- 
bud  ;  oelis  from  three  to  six,  ohieag,  nearly  tbe  length 
of  tbe  corolla;  styles  none^  stigmata  sitting,  perau^ 
Bent.  Berries  equal  in  number  to  tbe  eeUs,  obloi^, 
-aciMuoated  (divided  into  six  cellsi  ooatainiog  seveaal 
•ingulsT  se«d«). 

LARDNER,  Nathaniei*,  an  emioeat  EngUsb  dia- 
aentjng  divine,  iras  bora  at  Hawkhurst  in  Keat,  Joae 
&  1684.  After  a  f^ramsMlical  education,  to  which 
great  attention  roust  have  been  given,  and  in  wbiob  a 
no  km  rapid  progecss  mnst  have  been  made,  be  «ras 
nant  fisst  to  a^disseating  academy  ta  London,  fvbich 
«a8  under  tbe  care  of  tbe  Rev.  i>r  Joshua  Oidfield  | 
emd  Ibeaoe,  in  his  litfa  year,  to  prosecato  bis  stiklies 
ml  Utredit,  under  ibe  celebrated  professors  D*Uriei^ 
Gvaevios,  skod  Bocman.  Here  be  remained  sosaewbat 
snore  than  three  years,  and  then  removed  for  a  sliort 
apace  to  Leyden.  In  1703  he  returned  to  England, 
nontinaiog  at  bis  father's  house  to  employ  buasclf  by 
niese  and  diligent  preparation  for  tbe  sacred  profession 
which  be  bad  ia  view.  Qualified  as  be  was,  it  was 
not  till  1 709  that  lie  preached  bis  first  sermon,  from 
Romans  i.  i6.«^"  a  text  (his  biographer  resuskt)  than 
which  there  coold  not  have  been  a  more  proper  one 
for  a  man  who  was  destined  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Vffovidenoe  to  be  dne  of  tbe  ablest  advocates  for  the 
natbenticity  and.  troth  of  tbe  Christian  revelalion  thai 
•ver  existed.** 

A  few  jreats  after  this,  Lardner  was  received  into 
Lndy  Treby^s  family  as  domestic  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  her  son,  and  oentiaiied  in  this  comfortable  situation 
till  her  ladyabtp's  death  in  1721.    This  event  threw 
him  into  circumstances   of  some   perpkextty,   having 
preached  to  several  congregations  during  bis  residraee 
wilb  Lady  Treby  witbont  the  approbation  or  choice  of 
maj,  ene  congregation.     Here  we  are  told,  **  that  it  re* 
fleets  no  benoor  on  tbe  Dissentors,  that  a  man  of  such 
merit  should  so  long  have  been  neglected.*'    But  it  has 
been  observed  upon  this,  tliat  tbe  pulpit  was  not  tbe 
plane  in  which  Mr  Lardner  was  odcnlated  either  to 
convey  improvement  or  acqutre  reputatioa.     Dr  Kip- 
pis  afterwards  informs  ns,  ^  that  lus  mode  of  elocution 
Jan.  i/t^  was  very  unpleasant ;  that  from  bis  early  and  extreme 
deafness  he  coold  have  no  such  command  of  his  \0Km 
na  to  give  It  a  due  modulation  ;  and  that  he  greatly 
dropped   bis  words."'    It  cannot  then,  as  kis  biegra* 
pbcr  adds,  be  mntter  of  surprise  that  be  was  not  pe« 
^ar  I  nor,  it  may  be  added,  nan  it  be  any  reflection 
on  ibe  oongregatiens  to  which  be  occasionally  preached, 
tbnt  they  did  net  cheese  for  their  ministry  n  4nan,  wbo, 
notwithstanding  bia  great  learning  and  amiable  vklues, 
was  so  deficient  naa  ^dhlic  speaker^  thnt  it  was  impaa- 
aibie  to  bear  him  wkk  aay  pleasnte,  and  aaarsaly  witb- 
naitpain* 
Tl^ngb  He  Lmixm  .bad  mo  skmnt  sL  wkick,  im . 
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officiated  •»  minster,  be  was  engaged  witb  seme  nf  ^ 
dissenting  brethren  in  preaching  a  Tuesday  evenms 
lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Ac^aintcd  prabaUy  wi2 
the  direction  of  his  studies,  tibey  appoialed  b«n  te 
preach  on  the  proof  of  tbe  CredtMiiy  rfihe  Gospel  Hi* 
etory.  This  be  discussed,  we  are  told,  in  two  scmmbs  \ 
and  prosecuting  tbe  subject  which  be  bad  taken  up  in 
these  discourses,  in  Febrnary  I727,bennblisbed,  in  twn 
volumes  octavo,  ike  Ftret  Part  of**  Tbe  Credibility  ef 
tbe  Gospel  History,  or  the  Facts  0CCA8ioirAXii.T  men* 
tinned  in  tbe  New  Testament,  caaSimed  by  Passagea 
of  Anpient  Authors  who  were  contemperaiy  with  onr 
Saviour  or  bis  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  Time.**' 
An  Appendix  was  subjoined,  veUting/to  the  time  of 
Herod's  doalb. 

^  Thus  Mr  Lardner  commenced  nntlior,  aad  began 
kis  literary  career  with  siogokur  reputation.  **  It  is 
scareeljr  necessary  to  say  (observes  Dr  Kippss),  koer 
well  this  work  was  received  by  the  learned  worid.  Not 
only  was  it  highly  approved  by  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, with  whom  tbe  anther  was  mare  immediately  tso»» 
nected,  but  by  tbe  oleq|[y  in  general  of  tbe  established 
church  'f  and  its  reputation  gradually  extended  into  fo* 
reign  countries.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  perform- 
ance, and  bath  rendered  tbe  inost  eesential  service  te 
*  tbe  cause  of  Cliristiaaity.  Whoever  peruses  Ibis  work 
(and  to  bim  that  does  not  peruse  it,  it  will  be  to  kia 
own  loss)  will  find  it  replete  with  admirable  mstmetion, 
sound  learning,  and  just  and  candid  criticism."  Tbeae 
two,  with  the  subsequent  fifteen,  volumes  octavo,  and 
the  four  thin  quartos  entitled  Jewish  ami  Heathen  Tes^ 
timonieSf  oocnpied  bim,  with  the  intermption  arising 
from  some  smaller  prodacUons,  daring  the  space  of 
forty'three  yeare* 

Dr  Kippis  gives  ns  a  particular  acconnt  of  the  time 
when  each  volume  was  published,  and  of  the  subjects 
discussed   in    each.      The  folJowiog  useful   informa- 
tion   which    the  doctor   jntroduoes,    in  speaking  of 
the  '*  Supplement  to  tlie  Credibility,"  deserves  well  to 
be  transcribed.      *'  I  cannot  avoid  strongly  recom- 
mending  this  work    (says    he)    to  tiie  attention   of 
all  yooag  divines.    Indeed,  I  think  that  it  ought  tn 
be  read  by  every  theological  at  odea  t  before  be  qalta 
tbe  oniveisity  or  academy  in  which  be  Is  educated* 
Tliere  are  three  other  works  which  will  be  found  of 
eminent  advantage  to  those  who  are  intended  for,  or 
beginning  to  engage  in,  tbe  Christian  ministry.     These 
are,  Butler's  Analegy,  Bishop  Law's  Considerations 
on  the  Theorr  of  Religion,  and  Dr  Taylor's  Key  to  the 
Apostolical  Writings,  prefixed  te  bis  Pars phrase.en  the. 
Epistle  to  tbe  Bomans.     Without  agreeing  with  every 
circumstance  advanced  in  these  works,  it  may  be  said 
of  them  with  tbe  greatest  truth,  that  they  tend  to  open 
aad  enlarge  tbe  mind  }  that  they  give  important  views 
of  the  evidence,  nature^  and  design  ef  revelation  ;  and 
that  they  display  a  vein  of  reasoning  and  inquiry  which 
nny  be  extended  to  ether  objects  besides  those  imme- 
diately coosidersd  in  the  books  themselves.—* It  most 
not  be  forgotten,  that  tbe  Supplement  to  tbe  Credibi- 
lity has  a  place  m  tbe  excelleat  eoHection  of  treatises 
in  divinity  which  has  lately  been  publisbed  by  Dr  Wat» 
aon  bishop  ef  LandalL     For  a  collection  which  cannot 
fiiil  ef  being  eminently  conducive  to  tbe  inUmetion  aad 
improvement  of  younger  clergyoMU,  and  for  tke  nobler 
maidf  «nnd!tnily  evangelical  prafaoe  by  which  it  is  pre- 
ceded, 
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I«riliieff   ceM,  this  great  prelate  is  entitled  to  the  gratitnde  of 

K        tflie  Christian  world.''     It  may  not  be  improper  to  add^ 

^^''*''     that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibility  was  some  years 

^         agOi  pablished.  separately  by  the  booksellers,  imder  the 

title  of  The  History  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles* 

Applauded  as  Dr  Lardner's  works  were,  be  receiTed 
little  recompense  for  them.  Some  of  tbe^atter  volumes 
of  the  Credibility  were  published  at  a  loss  \  and  at  last 
lie  sold  the  copy-right  and  all  the  remaining  printed  co- 
pies to  the  booksellers,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  150I.  His 
objecti  however,  was  not  private  emolument,  but  to  serve 
the  interests  of  troth  and  virtue  ;  and  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  spare  his  life,  both  to  complete  his  exten- 
sive plan,  sind  to  see  the  last  volume,  the  4th  of  the 
Testimonies^  published.  This  was  in  1767.  He  was 
neized  with  a  decline  in  the  summer  following;  and 
was  carried  off  in  a  few  days  at  Hawkhurst  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  small  paternal  estate. 
He  died  in  the  85th  year^f  his  age. 

LAREDO,  a  sea  port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  bay  of 
fiiscay,  with  a  large  safe  harbour.  It  is  30  miles  west 
of  Bilboa,  and  72  north  by  west  of  Burgos.  W.  Long. 
3*  45.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LARENTINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feast  held 
among  the  Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but 
ordered  to  be  observed  twice  a  year  by  Augustus ;  by 
some  supposed^  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares, 
but  by  others,  with  more  probability,  in  honour  of 
AccA  Laurentia  \  and  to  have  been  the  same  with  Lau- 
rentalia. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu- 
leius  {De  Deo  Socratis)^  from  lar^  familiar  is  ;  a  kind 
of  domestic  genii,  or  divinities,  worshipped  in  houses, 
and  esteemed  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  families  ; 
supposed  to  reside  more  immediately  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

The  Lares  were  distinguished  from  the  Penates  :  as 
the  former  were  supposed  to  preside  over  housekeep- 
ing, the  servants  in  families,  and  domestic  aflTairs  \  and 
the  latter  were  the  protectors  of  the  masters  of  families, 
their  wives  and  children.  Accordingly  the  Lares  were 
dressed  in  short  succinct  habits,  to  show  their  readiness 
to  serve  \  and  they  held  a  sort  of  cornncopia  in  their 
hands,  as  a  signal  of  hospitality  and  good  housekeep* 
lug.  According  to  Ovid,  there  were  generally  two  ot 
them,  who  were  sometimes  represented  with  a  dog  at 
their  feet. 

Plutarch  distinguishes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he 
had  before  done  good  and  evil  Genii.  There  are  also 
some  public,  others  private  Lares. 

Apoleius  tells  us  the  domestic  Lares  were  no  more 
than  the  souls  of  departed  persons,  who  had  lived  well, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  their  station;  whereas 
those  who  had  done  otherwise,  were  vagabonds,  wan- 
dering about  and  frightening  people,  called  Larvee  and 
Lemures* 

The  Lares  were  also  called  Penates^  and  were  wor- 
shipped under  the  figures  of  little  marnoosets,  or  imagee 
of  wax,  silver,  or  earthen  ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  also  called  Compitedes^  from 
compitum^  "  a  cross  way ;"  and  Viales^  from  wwr,  *•  a  way 
or  public  ikmd  ;**  as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of 
roads  and  in  the  high  ways,  and  esteemed  the  patrons 
and  protectors  of  travellers. 

The  private  Lares  took  care  of  patticntar  bouses 
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and   families :  these  they  also  called  PraHites  firom 
prsesio  ; 

Q,tiod  prtestant  ocuUs  omnia  tuta  svis.     OviD.  Fa<it. 

They  gave  the  name  Vrbani^  i.  e.  **  Lares  of  cities,^^  to 
those  who  had  cities  under  their  care }  and  HostilH^  to 
those  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were 
also  Lares  of  the  country,  called  Rurales^  as  appears  by 
several  antique  inscriptions. 

The  Lares  were  also  genial  gods,  and  were  supposed 
to  take  care  of  children  from  their  birth.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  when  Macrobios  tells  us  the  Egyptians  bad 
four  gods  who  presided  over  the  birtiis  of  children, 
viz.  the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  Necessity,  caileii 
fnestiteSf  some  interpret  him  as  if  he  had  said  the  £- 
gyptians  had  Lares ;  but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Lares  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Prsestites  of  the  Egyptians.  How- 
ever, the  learned  Mr  Bryant  affirms  that  they  wer^  the 
lame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of  tiie 
Lares.  Varro  and  Macrobios  say  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Mania  ;  Ovid  makes  them  the  issue  of  Mer- 
cury, and  the  Naiad  Lara  or  Larunda}  Apuleius  assures 
us  they  were  the  posterity  of  the  Lemiires  ^  Nigridiaa, 
according  to  Amobios,  made  them  sometimes. the  guar- 
dians and  protectors  of  bouses,  and  semetimes  the  saoie 
with  the  Curetes  of  Samothracia,  which  the  Greeks  caU 
Idai  dactyh'.  Nor  was  Varro  more  consistent  in  his 
opinion  of  these  gods  j  sometimes  making  them  the 
manes  of  heroes,  and  sometimes  gods  of  the  air. 

T.  Tatins  king  of  the  Sabines  was  the  first  wha 
built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.  The  cliimney  and  fire- 
place in  the  house  were  particularly  consecrated  to 
them. 

Tertullian  tells  os  the  custom  of  worshipping  the 
Lares  arose  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred 
their  dead  in  their  houses  ^  whence  the  crednloas 
people  took  occasion  to  imagine  their  souls  continued 
there  also,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  custom  being  after- 
wards introduced  of  bnrjing  in  tlie  high  ways,  tbej 
miglit  hence  take  occasion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of 
the  high  ways. 

The  victim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  sacri- 
fices was  a  hog :  10  private,  they  offered  them  wine, 
incense,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left 
at  the  table.  They  also  crowned  them  with  flowers, 
particularly  the  violet,  myrtle,  and  rosemary.  Their 
symbol  was  a  dog,  which  was  usually  represented 
by  their  side,  on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  ser- 
vice it  does  to  a  man  in  watching  his  house.  They 
were  sometimes  also  represented  as  clothed  in  a  dog*e 
•kin. 

The  term  Lares^  according  to  Mr  Bryant,  waa 
formed  from  laren^  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark 
was  represented  :  and  he  supposes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manes  were  the  same  domestic  deities  under  different 
names ;  and  that  by  these  terms  the  Hetrorians  and 
Latins  denoted  the  dii  arkitie^  who  were  no  other  than 
their  arkite  ancestors,  or  the  persons  preserved  in  the 
laren  or  ark  \  ihe  genius  of  which  was  Isis,  the  repo« 
ted  parent  of  the  world.  He  observes  farther,  that 
they  are  described  as  daemons  and  genii,  who  onoe  -lived 
00  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  Immortality.     Aiiio- 

bius. 
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bias  stjle  them  Larts  quosdam  genioi  el  funcforum 
ammas;  and  be  says,  that  according  to  Varro^  tbey 
were  the  children  of  Mania.  Huetius  (Demoost* 
Prop.  iv.  p.  139.)  adds,  that  Mania  bad  also  the  name 
o{  £arunda;  and  she  is  styled  the  mother  of  the  d»- 
mous.  By  some  she  is  called  Lara^  and  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  families  ^  and  children  were  offered  at 
ber  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieu  of 
these  they  in  after  times  offered  the  heads  of  poppies 
and  pods  of  garlic. 

LARGE,   a  sea   term   applied   to  the  wind  when 
it  crosses  the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a  favourable  di-  ' 
rection,  particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.     Thus, 
if  a  ship  steers  west,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  o(  the 
compass  to  the  eastward  of  the  south  or  north  may  be 
called  large^  unless  wbeu  it  is  directly  east,  and  then  it 
is  said  to  be  right  afu     Sailing  large  is,  therefore,  ad- 
vancing with  a  large  wind,  so  as  that  the  sheets  are 
slackened  and  flowing,  and  the  bow  lines  entirely  dis- 
used.   This  phrase  is  generally  opposed  to  sailing  close 
hauled. 
LARGESS.    SceLARCiTio. 
LARGITIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  distribu* 
tion  of  corn,  provision,  clothes,  money,  &c.   to  the 
people.     Gracchus,  when  tribune,  to  make  himself  po- 
pular, passed  a  law  for  supplying  the  Roman  citizens 
with  com  at  a  very  low  rate,  out  of  the  public  grana- 
ries.    Claudius,  another  tribune^  with  the  same  views 
to  popular  applause,  procured  it  to  be  distributed  gro" 
<f#.— Cato,  to  win  tbe  commoo  people  from  Csesar,  per- 
suaded the  senate  to  do  the  same,  and  300,000  citizens 
shared  in  the  distribution.     Csesar,  after  his  triumph, 
extended  his  bounty  to  150,000,  giving  them  each  a 
fftfVra.    The  Roman  emperors  enlarged  still  further  the 
list  of  those  whe  were  to  partake  of  their  distributions. 
Largitio  is  frequently  taken  in. a  bad  sense,  to  signify 
a  masked  bribery  ^  whereby  candidates  purchased  votes, 
when  they  stood  for  places  of  honour  or  trust  in  the 
state.  The  distribution  of  tfioney  was  called  congtanum, 
and  tbe  distributors  divisores  and  sequestres* 

LARGS,  a  village  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Bute  \  rendered  memorable  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  here  in  their  last  invasion 
of  this  country.-^This  invasion  was  made  in  the  year 
1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  sail  and  an  army  of  20,000 
meuj  commanded  by  Haqnin  king  of  Norway,  whose 
ravages  on  the  coast  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reach- 
ing tbe  Scottish  court,  an  army  was  immediately  as- 
sembled by  Alexander  IIL  and  a  bloody  engagement 
ensued  at  this  village,  when  16,000  of  the  invaders 
were  slain  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots. 
Haquin  escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  be  soon  after 
died  of  grief.  The  intrenchments  of  the  Norwegian 
camp  may  still  be  traced  along  the  shore  of  this  place. 
The  Scottish  commanders  who  fell  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried in  a  rising  field,  near  the  village  ^  three  or  four 
persons  were  interred  in  one  ffrave,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  large  stone,  a  third  was  placed  across  the 
grave,,  supported  at  the  extremities  by  the  side  stones, 
and  in  this  rude  mamier  the  warriors  lay  entombed. 
8ome  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  field  demolished 
these  repositories  of  the  dead,  leaving  only  one  (a 
special  favour !)  which  serves  to  give  ao  idea  of  the 
whole. 
Vot.  XI.  Part  II.  t 
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LARINO,  a  town  of  Italy,   in   the  kingdom   of    Lane* 
Naples,  in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  bishop's  see.  £•  Long*  .     I 
IS.  Ji.  N.  Lat.  41.  48.  ^**- 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  celebrated  town 
of  Greece,  in  tbe  province  of  Janna  or  Thessaly,  with 
an  archbisbop^a  see  of  the  Greek  church,  a  palace  and 
several  handsome  mosques.  According  to  Virgil,  it 
was  the  country  of  Achilles.  It  was  also  tbe  placa 
where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  resid- 
ed.—The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  20,0009  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade.  The  city  is  agreeably  seated  on  tbe 
river  Peneus.     £•  Long.  23.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  51, 

LARIX,  the  Larch  Tree.  See  PiNus,  Botaht 
Index. 

LARK.  See  Alauba,  Orkithologt  JndM^  and 
Bird-  Catching, 

The  lark  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the 
cage,  but  wilt  live  upon  almost  any  food,  so  that  it 
have  once  a  week  a  fresh  tuft  of  three-leaved  grass. 
The  proper  method  of  keeping  them  in  health  is  this : 
there  must  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one  containing 
meat,  the  other  oat  meal  and  hempseed.  A  very  good 
food  is  the  following:  boil  an  egg  very  bard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much 
hempseed  :  let  the  egg  be  chopped  very  small,  and  the 
hempneed  bruised  in  the  mortar  \  when  these  are  mix- 
ed, the  bread  is  to  be  crumbled  in  among  the  rest,  and 
the  whole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a  common  rolling 
pin,  and  kept  for  use.  There  must  be  some  fine  small 
gravel  strewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  renewed 
at  farthest  once  in  a  week.  This  will  prevent  tbe  bird*s 
feet  from  getting  hurt  by  "being  clogged  with  the 
dung  \  and  his  basking  in  this  will  keep  him  also  from 
growing  lousy,  after  which  few  come  to  good.  There 
must  be  a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  must  either  be  lined 
with  green  bays,  or  made  of  fine  matting,  which  the 
lark  is  very  fond  of.  When  the  bird  is  first  taken, 
some  meat  must  be  strewed  upon  the  sand  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  \  for  it  will  be  sometimes  almost  famished 
before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the  pan. 

The  cock  bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  hen 
by  the  loudness  and  length  of  his  call,  by  his  tallness 
as  he  walks  about  the  cage,  and  by  bis  doubling  his 
notes  in  tbe  evening,  as  if  he  was  going  with  his  mate 
to  roost.  .A  better  rule  than  all  others,  however,  is 
Jiis  singing  strong;  for  the  ben  wood  lark  sings  but 
very  weakly^— Both  the  cock  and  ben  of  this  kind  are 
subject  to  many  disorders  \  the  principal  of  these  are 
cramps,  giddiness  of  tbe  head,  and  breeding  lice. 
Cleanliness  is  tbe  best  cure  for  the  first  and  the 
last  of  these  complaints  \  but  we  know  of  no  cure 
for  tbe  other.  A  good  strong  bird,  however,  will 
often  last  very  well  five  or  six  years,  and  improve  all 
the  time. 

LARKSPUR.   See  Belphikium,  Botakt  Index. 

LARMIER,  in  Architecture^  a  flat  square  meo^r 
of  the  cornice  below  tbe  cimasiuni,  and  jets  out  farthest} 
being  so  called  from  its  use,  which  is  to  disperse  the 
water,  and  cause  it  to  fall  at  a  distance  from  the  wall, 
drop  by  drop,  or  as  if  by  tears,  the  French  word  iarm^ 
signifying  a  tear. 

LARRIBUNDAR,  a  sea  port  town  of  Asia,  in 
Ittdostan ;  seated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Sinda,  or 
Indus,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  ships  of 
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I.«mbii]i-  200  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a  small  place,  consisting  of 
about  IQO  booses  built  of  wood  j  but  has  a  stone  fort, 
with  a  few  guns.     £.  Lonir.  67.  o.  N.  Lat.  25.  O. 

LARVA,  in  Natutxtl  History^  a  name  given  by  Lin* 
nseus  to  insects  in  that  state,  called  by  other  writers 
gruca  or  caterpillar.     See  Ektomolooy  Index. 

LARV^,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the  Hetmscan 
word  lar  or  lars^  signifying  **  prince  or  lord,*'  denoted 
|he  ghosts  of  the  deceased,  considered  as  wicked  and 
mischievous.  Hence  is  formed  the  term  larvaiuSf  i.  e« 
iarv4  indtttus  orxlemoniac.  The  ingenious  Mr  Farmer 
urges  the  etymology  and  use  of  this  term  to  prove,  that 
the  heathen  demons  were  human  ghosts.-— The  larrsD 
were  also  called  letnureu 

LARUS,  the  Gull,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anseres.    See  Ornithology  Index » 

LARYNX,  in  Anatomy y  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe.   See  Anatomy,  N^  ii6. 

LASCARIS,  Andrew  John,  somamed  Byndaee^ 
9Ui^  of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy,  after 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Ho 
was  well  'received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  distin- 
guished protector  of  learned  men  \  and  was  twice  sent 
to  Constantinople  to  collect  the  best  Greek  mannscripts, 
by  which  means  numberless  scarce  and  valuable  trea- 
sures of  literature  were  carried  into  Italy.  At  his  re- 
turn, Louis  XII.  king  of  France  prevailed  on  him  to 
settle  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  sent  him  twice 
ambassador  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after.  Cardinal  John 
do  Medicis  being  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X.  John  Lascaris,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  direction  of  a  Greek  college.  He  died  at 
Some  in  1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He 
brought  into  the  west  most  of  the  fine  Greek  manu- 
scripts that  are  now  extant,  and  composed  some  epi- 
grams in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Lascaris,  Constantine^  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  revival  of  learning 
in  the  West,  retired  into  Italy  in  .1454,  and  taught 
polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he  was  called  by 
Francis  Sfona ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Cardinal  Bessarion.  He  af- 
terwards taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Naples  J  and  ended  his  days  at  Messina,  leaving  the 
senate  of  that  oity  many  excellent  manuscripts  which 
he  had  brought  from  Constantinople.  He  was  inters 
red  at  the  public  expence,  and  the  senate  of  Messina 
erected  a  marble  tomb  to  his  memory.  He  wrote  some 
grammatical  works. 

LASERPITIUM,  Lazar-wort,  a  genus  of  planto 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellatte.  See 
Botany  Index* 

LASH,  or  Lace,  in  the  sea  language,  signifies  to 
bind  and  make  fast ;  'as,  to  lash  the  bonnet  to  the 
'course,  or  the  drabbler  to  the  bonnets ;  also  the  car- 
penter takes  care  that  the  spare  yards  be  lashed  fast  to 
the  shtp^s  side ;  and  in  a  rolling  sea,  the  gunners  mind 
that  Che  guns  be  well  lashed,  lest  they  should  break 
loose.  Lashers  are  properly  those  ropes  which  bind  fast 
the  tackles  and  the  breechings  of  the  ordnance,  when 
liauled  or  m:(rie  fast  within  board. 

LASSITUDE,  or  WkarIness,  in  Medicine^  a  mor- 
bid sensation,  that  comes  on  spontaneously,  without  any> 
previous  motioui  exercise,  or  labour.  This  is  a  frequent 


symptom  in  acute  distempers :  it  arises  either  from  an  X«nittd 
increase  of  bulk,  a  diminution  of  proper  evacuation,  or         | 
too  great  a  consumption  of  the  fluids  necessary  to  Biaiii-  ^  I>atef«i 
tain  the  spring  of  the  solids,  or  from  a  vitiated  secre* 
tion  of  that  juice. 

LASSUS,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambie  poet,  bom  afe 
Hermione  in  Peloponnesus  about   500  years   before 
Christ.    He  is  reckoned  among  the  wise  men  of  Greece- 
by  some.    He  is  particularly  known  by  the  answer  be 
gave  to  a  man  who  asked  him  what  could  best  render 
life  pleasant  and  comfortable  ?  Experience.     He  was- 
acquainted  with  music.     Some  fragments  of  his  poetrj 
are  to  be  found  in  Atbenseus.     He  wrote  an  ode  opon 
the  Centaurs,  and  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inserting 
the  letter  8  in  the  composition. 

LAST,  in  general,  signifies  the  burden  or  load  of  a 
ship.  It  signifies  also  a  certain  measure  of  fish,  ooro, 
wool,  leather,  &c.  A  last  of  codfish,-  white  herrings^ 
meal,  and  ashes  for  soap,  is  twelve  barrels  ;  of  com  or 
rapeseed,  ten  quarters  ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four 
barrels)  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades ;  of  hides,  twelve 
dozen ;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers  y  of  pitch  and  tar^ 
fourteen  barrels  ;  of  wool,  twelve  sacks  }  of  stock  fi&b, 
one  thousand ;  of  flax  or  feathers,  17001b. 

LASTAGE,  or  Lestage,  a  duty  exacted  in  some 
fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither 
one  will.  It  signifies  also  the  ballast  or  lading  of  a 
ship ;  and  sometimes  is  used  for  garbage,  rubbish,  or 
such  like  filth. 

LATERAN  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a 
man  \  whence  it  descended  to  an  ancient  palace  in 
Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  since  erected  in  its  place  ^ 
particularly  a  church  called  St  John  ofLattron^  which 
is  the  principal  see  of  the  popedom. 

Councils  of  the  Latxban^  are  those  held  in  the  basU 
lica  of  the  Lateran  ;  of  these  there  have  been  five,  held 
in  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1513. 

Canons  Regular  ^the  Qipgregation  of  the  Later jji^ 
is  a  congregation  of  regular  canons ;  whereof  that  church 
is  the  principal  place  or  seat. 

It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninterrapted  suc- 
cession of  clerks,  living  in  community,  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles ;  and  that  a  number  of  these  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Constantino.  But 
the  canons  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Leo  I. 
and  these  held  the  church  800  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed  secular 
'canons  in  their  room:  130,  years  after,  the  regulars 
were  reinstated. 

A  LATERE,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  sends  as  legates 
into  foreign  countries.  They  are  called  legates  ^  la^ 
tere^  as  beins  his  holines*s  assistants  and  counsellors  in 
ordinary.  These  are  the  most  considerable  of  the  other 
three  kinds  of  legates,  being  such  as  the  pope  commis- 
sions to  take  his  place  in  councils  \  and  so  called,  in  re- 
gard that  he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  bis  fa*^ 
▼oorites  and  confidants,  who  are  always'^  latere^  at  his 
side.  A  legate  k  latere  has  the  potver  of  conferring 
benefices  without  a  mandate,  of  legitimating  bastards 
to  hold  offices,  and  has  a  cross  carried  before  him  as  the 
ensign  of  his  authority. 

De  Latere^  legates  who  are  not  cardinals,  but  yet 
are  intrusted  with,  ao, apostolical  legation.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Legate.  . 

LAT£.WAU^ 
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L«u-W«ke  LATE'WAXKi  n  oeremooy  used  at  funerals  in  the 
I  •  UigblaiMift  of  Scotland.  The  evening  after  the  death 
l^albme.  ^  ^f  nQy  person,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
flMet  at  the  house,  attended  by  a  hagpipe  or  fiddle  ^  the 
nearest  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  soni  or  daughter,  opens  a 
melancholy  ball,  dancing,  and  gretiing  (i«  e«  crying 
violently)  at  the  same  time,  and  this  continues  till  day 
light  I  but  with  such  gambols  and  frolics  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  that  the  loss  which  oc» 
casioned  them  is  often  more  than  supplied  by  the  con- 
sequences of  that  night.  If  the  oerpse  remains  nnbu* 
ried  for  two  nights,  the  same  rites  are  renewed.  Thus, 
Scytbia*  like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of  their 
friends  out  of  this  life  of  misery. 

LATEEN  SAIL,  a  long  triangular  sail  extended  by 
m  lateen  yard,  and  frequently  used  by  xebecs,  polacres, 
•etees,  and  otber  vessels  navigated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea* 

LATH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  slip  of 
wood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  in  order 
to  sustain  tlie  covering. 

LjTH'Bricks^  a  particniar  sort  of  hricks  made  in 
•ome  parts  of  England,  of  22  inches  io  length  and  6 
in  breadth,  which  are  used  in  the  place  of  laths  or 
spars,  supported  by  pillars  in  casts,  for  the  drying  of 
malt.  This  is  an  excellent  contrivance ;  for  besides 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  fire«  as  the  wooden  laths  are, 
they  retain  tlie  heat  vastly  better ;  so  that  being  once 
heated,  a  very  small  quantity  of  fire  will  serve  to  keep 
them  so. 

LATHE,  a  very  useful  engine  for  the  turning  of 
wood,  ivory,  metals,  and  otber  materials,  llie  inven- 
tion of  the  lathe  is  very  ancient ;  Diodorus  Siculns 
aays,  the  first  who  used  it  was  a  grandson  of  Dssilalus, 
named  Talus.  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Theodore  of  Samoa  i 
mni  mentions  one  Tbericles,  who  rendered  himself  very 
famons  by  bis  dexterity  in  nwnaging  the  lathe.  With 
this  instrument  the  ancients  turned  all  kinds  of  vases, 
many  whereof  they  enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments 
in  basso  relieve.     Thus  Virgil : 

Lenta  quibus  tornofasili  superaddiia  vitis. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  anthers  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  lathe ;  and  Cicero  calls  the  workmen  who  used 
it  vaseuJariu  It  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients,  to 
say  a  thing  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  express  its  de- 
licacy and  justness. 

The  lathe  is  composed  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or 
sides,  parallel  to  the  horixon,  having  a  groove  or  open- 
ing between ;  perpendicular  to  thene  are  two  other 
pieces  called  puppet*^  made  to  slide  between  the  cheeks, 
•nd  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  pleasure.  These 
have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece  to  be  turned 
13  sustained ;  the  piece  is  turned  round,  backwards 
and  forwards  by  means  of  a  string  put  round  it,  and 
fastened  above  to  the  end  of  a  pliable  pole,  and  un- 
derneath to  a  treadle  or  board  moved  with  the  foot. 
There  is  also  a  rest  which  bears  up  the  tool,  and  keeps 
it  steady. 

As  it  is  the  use  and  application  of  this  instrument 
that  makes  the  greatest  part  of  the  art  of  turning,  we 
refer  the  particular  description  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  applying  it  in  various  works,  to  that  head. 
See  Turning. 

LATHR^A,  a  geaus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 


didynamia  class }  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking   i^iirwi 
under  the  40th  order,  Pcratmatm.   See  Botant  Indem.        | 

LATHREVE,  Leidgreve,  or  Trithengreve,  .  LausKr. 
was  an  officer  under  the  Saxon  government,  who  bad 
authority  over  a  third  part  of  the  county  \  and  whos« 
territory  was  therefore  called  irithwg^  otherwise  a  Uid 
or  ietthin^  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  still 
divided  i  and  the  rapes  in  Sussex  seem  to  answer  to  the 
same.    As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  officer,  those  mat- 
ters that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  hundred  court, 
were  thence  brought  to  the  trtthing ;  where  all   the 
principal  men  of  the  three  or  more  hundreds  being  as- 
sembled by  the  lathreve^  or  irithingreve^  did  debata 
and  decide  it ;  or  if  they  could  not,  then  the  lathrevt 
sent  it  up  to  the  county  court,  to  he  there  finally  de- 
termined. 

LATHYRUS,  Chickling,  a  genus  of  planU  he- 
longing  to  the  diadelphia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papilionaccig.  See 
Botant  Indes. 

LATIAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feast  or  ceremony 
instituted  by  Tarquinins  Superbus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
Latiarts  or  Latialit.  Tarqnin  having  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Latins,  proposed,  in  order  for  per^ 
petuating  it,  to  vect  a  common  temple,  where  all  the 
allies,  the  Romans,  Latins,  Hemici,  VoUci,  &c.  should 
assemble  themselves  every  year,  hold  a  kind  of  fair,  ex- 
change merchandises,  feast,  sacrifice,  and  make  merry 
together.  Such  was  the  institution  of  the  Latiar.  The 
founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feast :  the  first 
consul  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the  peace 
with  the  Latins  J  and  a  third  was  added  after  tha 
people  who  had  retired  to  the  Mens  Sacer  were  return- 
ed to  Rome :  and  a  fourth,  after  appeasing  the  sedition 
raised  on  occasion  of  the  plebeians  aspiring  to  the  con« 
sulate. 

These  fonr  days  were  called  the  Latin  fentt;  and  all 
things  done  during  the  course  of  the  ferise,  as  feasts, 
sacrifices,  offerini^s,  &c.  were  called  Lattares, 

LATICLAVE,  {Laticlavium)^  in  Roman  antiquity, 
was  an  honourable  distinction,  peculiar,  in  the  times 
of  the  republic,  to  the  senators  :  but  whether  it  was  a 
particular  kind  of  garment,  ur  only  an  ornament  upon 
it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed :  But  the  more  genrrai 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  sewed 
upon  the  fore  part  of  their  tunic,  and  round  the  mid- 
dle of  the  brea«>t.     There  were  buttons  set  on  the  latUB 
clavu9  or  laticlave^  which  appeared  like  the  heads  of 
large  nails,  whence  some  thiok  it  derived  its  name. 
-—The  senators,  pi  actors,  and  chief  magistrates  of  co- 
lonies and  municipal  cities  had  a  right  to  wear  it.  The 
prcetexta  was  always  worn  over  it  $  hut  when  the  prae- 
tor pronounced  sentence  of  death,  the  prsetexta  was 
then  pnt  off  and  the  laticlave  retained.     The  latulavi" 
um  differed  from  the  anguMticlavium^  but  authors  do 
not  agree  in  what  this  difference  consisted  \  the  most 
general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  slips  or  stripes  of 
purple  were  narrower  in  the  angusticlave. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  bishop  of  Worcester,  was 
born  about  the  year  1480  at  Thurcaston  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  only  son  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor in  that  scieAce.    At  this  time  he  was  a  zealoos 
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Lmtimer,  PApi^t,  find  wm  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  of 
Latin,     the  cross  to  the  university :  but  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Pro« 
testant  religion ;  and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  licens- 
ed preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his  opi* 
nions  with  great  freedom.      It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  accused  of  heresy  ;  and  being  summoned  before 
Cardinal  Woiaey,  was  obliged  to  subscribe  certain  ar* 
tides   of  faith,   which   he  certainly  did  not  believe. 
About  the  year  1529  he  was  presented  by  the  king  to 
the  rectory  of  Westkinton  in   Wiltshire  ^   to  which 
place,  after  residing  some  time  at  court  with  his  friend 
and  patron  Dr  Butts,  he  retired  ;  but  resuming  his 
former  invectives  against  the  Popish  doctrines,  he  was 
again  summoned  to  answer  certain  interrogatories,  and 
again  obliged  to  subscribe.     In  1535  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  *,  in  the  possession  of 
which  dignity  he  continued  till  the  year  15391  ^^^^t 
rather  than  asaent  to  the  act  of  the  six  articles,  he  re- 
signed bis  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  conntry*,  but 
was  in  a  short  time  accused  of  speaking  against  the  six 
articles,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  con- 
tinued prisoner  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIIl.  which 
happened  in  January  1547.     ^^  ^^®  accession  of  Ed- 
ward Vj*.  Latimer  was  released,  but  not  restored  to 
his  bishopric,  though  he  preached  several  times  before 
the  king,  and  continued   to  exepeise   his  ministerial 
function  with  unremitting  zeal  and  resolution.     Young 
Edward,  alas  !  finished  bis  short  reign  in  1553;  and 
Mary,    of   infamous  memory,   ascending   the    throne, 
poor  Latimer  was  immediately  doomed  to  destruction, 
and,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Kidley,  confined  in 
the  Tower.      In  April  1554,  they  were  removed  to 
Oxford,    that   they    mi/ht   dispute   with    the   learned 
doctors  of  both  universities.     Latimer  declining  the 
disputation  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities, 
delivered  his  opinion  in  writing )  and  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe the  Popish  creed,  was  condemned  for  heresy) 
and  in  October  following  was,  together  with  Bishop 
Ridley,  burnt  alive.     He  behaved  with  uncommon  for- 
titude on  the  occasion,  and  died  a  real  martyr  to  the 
Beformation.     His  general  character  is  that  of  a  leam^ 
td,  virtuous,  and  brave  man^     His  works  are,  i.  Ser- 
mons, 1635,  fol.     2.  Letters  }  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents, vol.  ii.  fol.  1580.     3.  An  Injunction  to  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  St  Mary's  in  Worcestershire. 
See  record  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, part  ii.  p,  293. 

LATIN,  a  dead  language,  first  spoken  in  Latium, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome  ;  and  still  used  in  the  Romish 
eliurch,  and  among  many  of  the  learned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  from  the  Eolic  dialect  of  that  tongue, 
though  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  languages  of  the  Etrusci,  Osci,  ^nd 
other  ancient  people  of  Italy,  and  foreign  commerce 
and  wars,  in  course  of  time,  added  a  great  many  more. 
The  Latin  is  a  strong  nervous  language,  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  spoke  it :  we 
have  stiH  works  of  every  kind  admirably  well  written 
in  the  Latin,  though  there  are  vast  numbers  lost. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  almost 
wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome*,  nor  would  the  Ro- 
mans allow  the  common  use  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
er  to  the  naiions  they  subdaed ;  but  by  degrees  they 


in  time  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  its  being  ge-  ]>ttw 
neratly  understood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ^  | 
and  accordingly  used  their  endeavours,  that  all  the  ^^ >>■«■» 
nations  subject  to  their  empire  should  be  united  hy  od« 
common  language  v  so  that  at  length  they  imposed  tbo 
use  of  it  by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  translation  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople,  the  emperors  of  the  east,  being  always 
desirous  of  retaining  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  mp- 
pointed  the  Latin  to  be  still  used  $  but  at  length  ne- 
glecting the  empire  of  the  west,  they  abandoned  all 
care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  used  the  Greek.  Char* 
lemagne  coming  to  the  empire  of  the  west,  revived  this 
language  ^  but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French 
took  place  of  the  Latin  }  it  was,  however,  prodigious- 
ly degenerated  before  it  came  to  be  laid  aside,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Reformatiol^» 
when  Vivos,  Erasmus,  &c.  began  to  open  the  way  for 
its  recovery :  since  which  time  the  monkish  latinity  has 
been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  used  to 
retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  Augustan  age.  Seo 
Language. 

Latis  Cfiurck*    See  Church. 

LATINS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy*     See  La* 

TIUM. 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  tbo 
Son  of  Faunus  \  and,  it  is  said,  began  to  reign  about 
the  I2i6th  year  before  the  Christian  era.  Lavinia^ 
bis  only  daughter,  married  iCneas,  after  that  Trojan 
prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli.  Seo 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  Anafwny^  the  name  of  several 
muscles.     See  Anatomy,  Table  ^  the  Mtiscies^ 

LATITUDE,  in  Astronomy^  is.  the  distance  of  a 
star  north  or  south  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geographj 
it  signifies  the  distance  of  any  place  north  or  south 
from  the  equator.  See  AsTRONOMT,  and  Geographt^ 
passwim 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a  person  of  moderatioa 
with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there 
is  a  latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  persuasions. 

LATIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography^  the  country  of  tha 
Latins,  at  first  contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but 
afterwards  increased  by  the  accession  of  various  people. 
The   appellation,   according   to  Virgil,   is  i  iatenda, 
from  Saturn^s  lying  hid  there  from  the  hostile  pursuits 
of  his  son  Jupiter ;  and  from  Latium  comes  the  name 
Latim\  the  people  (Virgil)  :  thoogh  Bionysina  Halr- 
carnassaeus  derives  it  from  King  Latinos,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.     But  whatever  be 
in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  Latium,.  when  under  ^neas 
and  his  descendants,  or  the  Alban  kings,  contained 
only  the  Latins,  exclusive  of  the  ^qoi,  Volsci,  Her- 
nici,  and  other  people  ^  only  that  jEneas  reckoned 
the  Rutuli,  after  their  conquest,  among  the  Latins. 
And  this  constituted  the  ancient  Latium^  confined  t« 
the  Latins  $   but  afterwards,  under  the   kings,   and 
after  their  time,  it  reached  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii* 
Under  the  consols,  the  country  of  the  JEqui,  Volsci, 
Hernici,  &c.  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  added 
to  Latium,  under  the  appellation  arffectitious  or  wperad" 
ded  Lutiumy  as  far  as  the  river  Liris,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Marsi  and  Sa- 
bines.     The  various  people,  which  in  tuccesiion  occo- 
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Latfvn    pi^'  Lfttiunif  ^ere  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelnsgii  the 

I        Arcailes,  the  Sicult,  the  Arunci,  the  Rat  all ;  and  be- 

Lairm*    yond  Circcii,  the  Volsci,  the  Osci,  the  Aasones :  but 

'  who  fii*8ty  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  it  ii  diffi- 

calt  to  say. 

LATMUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  mountain  of 
Ionia,  or  on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famons  for  the  fable 
of  Endynion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  said  to  be  eiia« 
moured :  hence  called  Latmius  Heros,  and  Latmtus  Ve^ 
nator.  In  the  mountain  was  a  cave  in  which  Endymi- 
on  dwelt  (Scholiast  on  Apollonios  Rhodius).  Supposed 
by  Hecatsas  to  be  the  Phthetrofi  M^n^  of  Homer  \  but 
by  others  to  be  Grum  Mons^  not  far  frota  Latmus 
(Strabo). 

LATOMIA,  properly  signifies  a  9tone  quarry : 
But  the  places  whence  stones  had  been  dug  having 
been  made  use  of  sometimes  as  dungeons,  jails,  or  pri* 
sons  for  criminals,  it  is  oftentimes  applied  as  a  name 
for  a  prison.  There  was  a  place  of  confinement  of 
this  sort  at  Rome,  near  the  Tullianum  $  another  at 
Syracuse,  in  which  Cicero  says  Verres  had  shut  up 
Roman  citizens. 

L  AXON  A,  in  Mythology^  a  Pagan  goddess,  whose 
history  is  very  obscure.  Hesiod  makes  her  the  daaghter 
of  Titan  Coeus  and  Phoebe  bis  sister.  She  was  admired 
for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which 
she  granted  to  Jupiter.  Jnno,  always  jealous  of  her  hus- 
band^s  amours,  made  Latona  the  object  of  her  ven-^ 
geance,  and  sent  the  serpent  Python  to  disturb  her 
peace  and  persecute  ber.  Latona  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  a- 
larmed  for  fear  of  Python,  She  was  driven  from  bea- 
▼en }  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refused  to  ^ive 
ber  a  place  where  she  might  rest  and  bring  forth.  Nep- 
tune, moved  with  compassion,  struck  with  his  trident 
and  made  immoveable  the  island  of  Delos,  which  be- 
fore wandered  in  the  ^gean,  and  appeared  sometimes 
above,  and  sometimes  below,  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos  J  where  she  resumed  her  original  shape,  and 
gave  birtb  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  against  a 
palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repose  was  of  short  dura- 
tion: Juno  discovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world  ^  and  in  Carta,  where 
ber  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop,  she  was  insulted  and 
ridiculed  by  the  peasants,  of  whom  she  a<;ked  for  wa* 
ter  while  they  were  weeding  a  marsh.  Their  refusal 
and  insolence  provoked  her,  and  she  entreated  Jupiter 
to  puni*ih  their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  in- 
to frogs.  She  was  also  insnlted  by  Niobe ;  who  boast- 
ed herself  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana, and  ridiculed  the  presents  which  the  piety  of  her 
neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  last,  Latona, 
though  persecuted  and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of 
Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  saw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.  Her  worship  was  ^renerally 
established  where  her  children  received  adoration  ; 
particularly  at  Argos,.  Delos,  &c.  where  she  hud  tem- 
ples. She  had  an  oracle  at  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the 
true  and  decisive  answers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Ve- 
nus, and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddesses  most  in  ve- 
neration among  the  Roman  women. 

LATRIA,  in  Theology^  a  religious  worship  doe  on- 
ly to  God.    See  AiM>RATXONi 
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The  Romanists  say,  **  They  honour  God  with  the    Latria 
worship  of  latria,  and  the  saints  with  the  worship  of   _   I 
duliay  '  But  the  terms,  however  distinct,  are  uiaally 
confounded. 

The  worship  of  latria,  besides  its  inner  characters^ 
has  its  external  marks  to  distinguish  it  \^  the  principal 
whereof  is  sacrifice,  which  cannot  be  offered  to  any 
other  but  God  himself,  as  being  a  solemn  acknowledge- 
ment or  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  our 
dependence  on  him. 

Mr  Daille  seems  to  own,  that  some  of  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  distinction  between 
latria  and  dulia* 

LATRINE,  were  public  houses  of  office,  or  neces- 
saries, amongst  the  Romans.  We  do  not  find,  in  the 
writings  or  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 
they  had  any  privies  in  their  dwellings.  The  latrinse 
were  public  places  where  the  slaves  washed  and  emp- 
tied their  masters  close  stools.  We  are  pretty  well  as- 
sured that  the  Romans  had  public  places  of  conveni- 
ence, which  were  covered  over,  and  had  a  sponge 
hanging  op  in  them  for  cleanliness.  Rich  men  had 
close  stools,  which  were  taken  away  occasionally  to  the 
common  sewers. 

LATRUNCULI,  a  game  amongst  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  same  nature  with  our  chess.  The  htruncuK 
were  properly  the  chess  men,  called  alse  latronet  and 
ealculu  They  were  made  of  glass,  and  distinguished 
by  black  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wax  or  other  convenient  substances.  Some 
give  the  invention  of  this  game  to  Palamedes  when  at 
the  siege  of  Troy :  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one 
of  the  seven  Grecian  sages  \  others  honour  Pyrrhns 
with  the  invention ;  and  others  again  contend  that  it 
is  of  Persian  origin — but  is  not  this  Lis  de  lana  caprh- 
na9  Frequent  allusions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in 
the  Roman,  classics,  and  a  little  poem  was  written  upon 
it,  addressed  to  Piso,  which  some  say  was  the  work  of 
Ovid,  others  of  Lucan,  in  the  end  of  some  editions 
of  whose  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  re^* 
fer  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  game.  This  game  ex- 
presses so  well  the  chance  and  order  of  war,  that  it  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  probability,  attributed  te 
some  military  officer  as  the  inventor.  One  Canius  Ju- 
lius was  so  exceedingly  fond  of  chess,  that  after  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  Caligula,  he  was  found  playing, 
but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execution  ^ 
be  obeyed  the  summons,  but  first  desired  the  centurion 
who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witness  that  he 
had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonist, 
that  he  might  not  falsely  brag  of  victory  when  he 
should  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  iron  plates  tinned  over,  of  which 
tea  canisters  are  made. 

Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  thinness, 
are  smoothed  by  rusting  them  in  an  acid  liquor,  as 
C3mmon  water  made  eager  with  rye.  With  this  liquor 
they  fill  certain  troughs,  and  tltcn  put  in  the  plates, 
which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a  day,  that  they  may 
be  equally  rusted  over.  After  this  they  are  taken  out, 
and  well  scoured  with  sand  \  and,  to  prevent  their  rust- 
ing again,  are  immediately  plnnged  into  pore  water, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  left  till  the  instant  they  are  to 
be  tinned  or  blanched  ^  the  manner  ef  doing  which  is 
this :  They  flux  thn  tin  in  n  large  iron  cruoibloi  whici 
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SiftUMi,  bfts  Ihe  'figure  of  an  obloDg  pjrftmid  wilb  four  facvs, 
Lattimo.  of  which  two  oppoiite  ones  are  less  than  the  two  others. 
The  crucible  is  heated  onlj  from  below,  its  up|ier  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  roond.  The  crucible 
is  always  deeper  than  the  plates  which  are  to  be  tin* 
ned  are  long)  thej  always  put  them  In  downright* 
and  the  tin  ought  to  swim  over  them  i  to  this  purpose 
artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  plates  of  different 
shapes,  though  Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  excep- 
tionable. But  the  Germans  use  no  sort  of  preparation 
of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin,  more  than  the 
keeping  it  always  steeped  in  water  till  the  time  ;  only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  a  sort  of  suet,  wbieh  is  usually  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  plate  most  pass  through  this  be- 
fore lit  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The  first  uso 
of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning  $ 
for  if  any  part  should  take  fire,  the  suet  would  soon 
moisten  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  state  again. 
The  blancbers  say,  this  suet  is  a  compounded  matter* 
It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour  j  but  Mr  Reaumur  sop- 
posed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a  secret, 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  soot  or  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney :  but  he  found  it  true  so  far,  that  the  com- 
mon unprepared  suet  was  not  sufficient ;  for  after  so* 
veral  attempts,  there  was  always  something  wanting 
to  render  the  success  of  the  operation  cettain.  The 
whole  secret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was  found  to  lio 
in  the  preparation  of  this  suet  ^  and  this  at  length  he 
discovered  to  consist  only  in  the  first  frying  and  burn- 
ing it*  This  simple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the  co* 
lour,  but  pots  it  in  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a  dis» 
position  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  surprisingly. 

The  melted  tin  most  also  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat :  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  stick  to  the 
iron  ;  and  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin 
M.  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  several  colours,  as  red, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  the  whole  will  have  a  cast 
of  yellow.  To  prevent  tbiS|  by  knowing  when  the 
£re  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  might  try  with 
small  pieces  of  iron  ;  but,  in  general,  nse  teaches  them 
to  know  the  degrre,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a  different  standard  of  heat,  according 
as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some- 
times also  they  give  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  they 
iwould  have  them  very  thickly  covered.  This  they  do 
by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  first 
iime,  and  when  less  hot  the  second.  The  tin  which 
is  to  give  the  second  coat  must  be  fresh  covered  with 
suet }  and  that  witb  the  common  suet,  not  the  pre- 
pared. 

Lattejt  BrasSf  plates  of  milled  brass  reduced  to 
different  thicknessi  according  to  the  uses  they  are  in- 
tended for. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  glaw  trade,  a  name  for  a  fine 
milk-white  glass.  There  are  several  ways  of  making 
it,  but  the  bo&t  of  all  is  this :  take  490  weight  of  cry- 
stal frit,  60  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  prepared  manganese  j  mix  these  well  with 
the  frit,  and  set  them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace  to  melt 
and  refine.  At  the  end  of  18  hours  this  will  be  puri- 
fied J  then  cast  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards 
in  the  furnace,  and  make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too 
clear,  add  1 5  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin  \  mix  it 
trell  with  the  netal,  and  let  it  btand  one  day  to  port- 
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fy )  It  Will  then  be  pf  a  whiteness  snrpassiag  fvmi  tkftt   T^itiim 
of  snow,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  vessels. 

LATUS  Primarium,  a  right  line  drawn  through 
the  vertex  of  the  section  of  a  cone,  within  the  same,  and 
paralltrl  to  the  base. 

Latus  Tramvirwm  of  the  hyperbola,  is  the  right 
line  between  the  vertices  ef  the  two  opposite  sectiooa, 
or  that  part  of  their  common  axis  lying  betweea  tha 
two  opposite  cones. 

LAVA,  a  stream  of  melted  minerals  which  rona^ 
out  of  the  mouths,  or  bursts  oot  through  the  sides,  of 
burning  mountains,   during  the  time  of  an  eruption* 
See  ^TKA,  Vxsuvius,  HxcLA  \  and  see  also  V01.CA* 
]fo,  Geology  Index. 

^  The  lava  at  its  first  discharge  is  in  a  slate  of  pro* 
digious  ignition,  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  we  oatt 
have  an  idea  of  from  the  small  artificial  fumaoea  mmiim 
by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  ns,  that  iho 
lava  of  Vesuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  issued  (ia 
the  year  ^l^i)%**  bad  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
red  hot  and  liquid  metal,  such  as  we  see  in  the  glass 
houses,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders  half 
lighted,  and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  pro- 
cipitation  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  fortoiag  on 
the  whole  a  most  beautiful  and  uncommon  cascade,** 
Now,  if  we  consider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava 
consists,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  matten 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  earth,  namely,  stonee, 
metallic  ores,  clay,  sand,  &c.  we  shall  find  that  oor 
hottest  furnaces  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  brio|^ 
them  into  any  degree  of  fusion;  since  the  materials 
fur  glass  cannot  be  melted  without  a  great  quantity 
of  very  fusible  salts,  such  as  alkalies,  nitre,  &c  mixed 
along  with  them.  The  heat  of  a  volcano  most  there* 
fore  be  immense ;  and  besides  its  heat,  it  is  sometimes  , 

attended  with  a  very  ancommon  circumstance  \  for  Sir  JBxeeasivrf 
William  Hamilton  informs   us,    that   **  the  red-hot  heat  ef 
stones  thrown  op  by  Vesuvius  on  the  31st  of  Marcb^^^**^ 
1766,  were  perfectly  transpartni  i**  and  the  like  re- 
mark he  makes  on  the  vast  stream  of  lava  which  issued 
from  the  ^ame  volcano  in  1779.    '^^^  ^^  cannot  look 
upon  to  be  the  mere  effect  of  heat ;  for  meie  heat  with 
us  will  not  make  a  solid  body  transparent ;  and  these 
stones,  we  are  sure,  were  not  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  the 
resistance  of  tlie  air  would  have  broke  them  all  to  pieces, 
even  supposing  them,  which  is  very  Improbable,  to  have 
been  in  that  state  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  lava* 
For  the  transparency,  therefore,  (according  to  some 
authors)  we  roust  have  recourse  to  electricity }  which 
in  some  of  our  experiments  bath  the  property  of  i«nder<i 
ing  opaque  bodies  transparent  *•     Indeed  it  is  scarcely  *  See  Xit€> 
possible  but  the  lava  and  every  other  matter  thrown  out^'^^Jf  ^* 
of  a  volcano  must  be  in  the  highest  degrre  electrical,  if    **** 
the  fire  itself  takes  its  rise  from  electricity.  « 

The  lava,    after  having  once  broke  out,    does  not  ^nh^hfy 
constantly  continue  running  from  the  same  vent,  but^*^^ 
often  has  intermissions,   after  which  it  will  bor&t  ®ttt  g!![f!'!5!^ 
sometimes  at  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  at  another. 
No   real  flame  ever  appears  to  come  from  the  lava*         5 
In   the  day  time   its  progress  is  marked  by  a  thick  ^oirfsat- 
wbite  smoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red*bot  mat-  ^  ■W<*** 
ter  being  reflected  in  the  night  time,  makes  it  appear*^ 
like  flame.     But  if,  during  its  progress,  it  meets  with 
trees  or  other  combustible  substances,   which  it  fre* 
quently  does,  a  bright  flame  immediately  issues  from 
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itf  sarAice^  m  hath  «1m  heen  remarked  by  Sir  Wtlltam 
HamiitoD.— Thit  liqaid  lahstanee,  after  baviog  ran 
pare  for  aboot  100  yardi  (more  or  lest,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circamstances),  begins  to  collect 
cinden^  ftoaet,  and  a  scam  is  formed  on  the  surface* 
Oar  author  informs  os,  that  the  lava  which  he  obser- 
vedy  with  its  scam,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Thames,  as  he  had  seen  it  after  a  hard  frost  and  a 

Sreat  fall  of  snow,  when  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying 
own  vast  masses  of  snow  and  ice.     In  some  places  it 
totally  disappeared,  and  ran  in  a  sabterraneous  passage 
formed  by  the  scam  for  several  paces  i  after  which  it 
came  oat  pare,  having  left  the  scam  behind,  though 
%  new  one  was  quickly  formed.    This  lava  at  the  far- 
thest extremity  from  its  source  did  not  appear  liquid, 
but  like  a  heap  of  red-bot  coals,  forming  a  wall  in 
•ome  places  10  or  la  feet  high,  which  rolling  from  the 
top  soon  formed  another  wall,  and  so  on.— -This  was 
the  appearance  also  put  on  by  the  lava  which  issued  in 
the  great  eruption  of  1783  in  Iceland  j  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  wall  was  at  one  time  210  feet  high, 
and  the  general  thickness  of  it  was  more  than  100: 
f  See  Hecla).    While  a  lava  is  in  this  state.  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  practicable  to  divert 
it  into  another  channel,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  what  is  practised  with  rivers.     This  he  was  after- 
wards told  had  been  done  with  success  during  the  great 
eruption  of  iEtna  in  1669:  that  the  lava  was  directing 
its  course  towards  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing 
▼ery  slowly,  when  they  prepared  a  channel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned  it  into  the  sea.     A 
aoocession  of  men,  covered  with  sheep  skins  wettedj 
were  employed  to  cut  through  the  tough  flanks  of  la- 
va, till  they  made  a  passage  for  that  iu  the  centre, 
which  was  in  perfect  fusion,  to  disgorge  itself  into  the 
thannel  prepared  for  it.     But  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
obly  take  place  in  small  streams  of  this  burning  matter  } 
with  that  above  mentioned  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible.    It  hath  been  also  observed  of  the  lavas  of  ^t- 
na,  that  they  do  not  constantly  fall  down  to  the  low- 
est places,  but  will  sometimes  ascend  in  such  a  manner 
the  lowtfi  as  to  make  the  valleys  rise  into  hills.    On  this  Sir  Wil- 
plaasfc        liano  Hamilton  has  the  following  note :  "  Having  heard 
the  same  remark  with  regard  to  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius, 
I  determined,  during  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to 
watch  the  progress  of  a  current  of  lava,  and  I  was  soon 
enabled    to    comprehend    this    seeming   phenomenon, 
though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difScnIt  to  explain.      Certain 
it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their  most  fluid  state,  fol- 
low always  the  laws  of  other  fluids ;  but  when  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  s6urce,  and  consequently  en- 
cumbered with  scoriae  and. cinders,  the  air  likewise 
having  rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they  will 
•ometimes  (as  I  have  seen)  be  forced  up  a  small  ascent, 
.the  fresh  matter  pushing  forward  that  which  went  be- 
fore it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  acting  always 
as  conductors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression)   for  the  interior  parts,  that  have   retained 
their  fluidity  from  not  being  exposed  to  the  air.*' 
"  From  the  year  1767  to  1779,  this  gentleman  made 
many  curious  observations  on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius. 
He  found,   that  they  constantly  formed   channels  in 
the  mountain  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
art ;  and  that,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  they 
eontinued.  tbeic  coarse  in  those  cbanoelsy  which  were. 
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sometimes  fall  to  the  brim,  and  at  others  more  or  lest 
so  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out. 
These  channels,  after  small  eruptions,  were  generally 
from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight 
in  depth.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a 
quantity  of  scoriae  that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them, 
and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way 
for  some  yards,  came  out  again  fresh  into  an  open 
channel.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  had  walked 
in  some  of  these  subterraneous  galleries,  which  were 
exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom,  being 
exceedingly  smooth  and  even :  others  were  incriisted 
with  what  he  calls  very  extraordinary  scoriae,  beauti* 
fully  ramified  white  salts  in  the  form  of  dropping  sta- 
lactites, &c. 

On  viewing  a  stream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid  state 
in  the  month  of  May  1779,  he  perceived  the  opera- 
tion of  it  in  the  channels  above  described  in  great 
perfection.  After  quitting  them,  it  spread  itself  in  the 
valley,  and  ran  gently  like  a  river  that  had  been  fro- 
zen, and  had  masses  of  ice  floating  upon  it.  The  wind 
happening  then  to  shift,  our  traveller  was  so  incom- 
moded by  the  smoke,  that  the  guide  proposed  to  cross 
it,  which  was  instantly  put  in  execution  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  heat  with  which  the 
legs  and  feet  were  affected.  The  crust  was  so  tough, 
that  their  weight  made  no  impression  upon  it,  and  the 
motion  so  slow  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  falling. 
This  circumstance,  according  to  Sir  William,  points 
out  a  method  of  escape  should  any  person  happen  to 
be  enclosed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ought  never  to  be 
tried  except  in  cases  of  real  necessity  }  and  indeed,  if 
the  current  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad,  roust  un- 
doubtedly be  attended  with  extreme  danger,  both  from 
the  heat  of  the  upper  crust  and  the  chance  of  its  break- 
ing and  falling  down  with  the  passenger  into  the  burn- 
ing liquid  below.  That  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
crossed  was  about  50  or  60  feet  broad. 

Having  passed  this  burning  stream,  our  travellers 
walked  up  along  the  side  of  it  to  its  very  source. 
Here  they  saw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  violently  up 
out  of  the  ground,  with  a  hissing  and  crackling  noise 
like  that  which  attends  the  playing  off  an  artificial 
fire  work.  A  hillock  of  about  15  feet  high  was  form- 
ed by  the  continual  splashing  up  and  cooling  of  the 
vitrified  matter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow,  red 
hot  within,  like  a  heated  oven ,  the  lava  which  ran 
from  it  being  received  into  a  regular  channel  raised 
upon  a  sort  of  wall  of  scoriss  and  cinders,  almost  per- 
pendicularly, of  about  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and 
much  resembling  an  ancient  aqueduct.  On  quitting 
this. fountain  of  lava,  they  went  quite  up  to  the  crater, 
where  as  usual  they  found  a  little  mountain  throw- 
ing up  stones  and  red-hot  scoriae  with  loud  explosions  } 
but  the  smoke  and  smell  of  sulphur  were  so  intoler- 
alfle,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place  with 
precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  August  1779,  the. curious 
channels  above  mentioned  were  entirely  destroyed,  the 
cone  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
lava  full  of  deep  cracks,  from  whence  continually  i>-  ^ 
sued  a  sulphureous  smoke  that  tinged  the  scoris  and 
cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  sometimes  white  tint. 
The  lava  of  this  eruption  appeared  to  be  more  per- 
fectly vitrified  than  that  of.  any  former  one  he  had  ob- 
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full  of  a  perfect  vitrification,  and  the  8cori»  tbem- 
selvesy  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glass,  appeared 
like  a  confused  heap  of  filaments  of  foul  vitrification. 
When  a  piece  of  the  solid  lava  had  been  cracked  in  its 
fall,  without  separating  entirely,  fibres  of  perfect  glass 
were  always  observed  reaching  from  side  to  side  with- 
in the  cracks.  The  natural  spun  glass  which  fell  in 
some  places  along  with  the  asbes  of  this  eroptioo,  and 
which  has  likewise  been  observed  in  other  places,  he 
IS  of  opinion  must  have  proceeded  from  an  operation  of 
the  kind  just  mentioned  ^  the  lava  cracking  and  separa- 
ting in  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  emission  from  the  ora- 
ter,  and  by  that  means  spinning  out  the  pure  vitrified 
matter  from  its  pores  or  cells ;  the  wind  at  the  same 
time  carrying  off  the  filaments,  of  glass  as  fast  as  they 
were  produced. 

Qor  author  observed  a  kind  of  pumice  stone  stick- 
ing to  some  very  large  fragments  of  the  new  lava.  On 
close  inspection,  however,  he  found  that  this  sub- 
stance had  been  forced  out  of  the  minute  pores  of  the 
solid  lava  itself;  and  was  a  collection*  of  fine  vitreous 
fibres  or  filaments  confounded  together  at  the  time  of 
their  being  pressed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the  large 
fragments  of  lava  in  cooling,  and  which  had  been  bent 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.  **  This  curious  sub- 
stance (says  he)  has  the  lightness  of  a  pumice,  and  re- 
sembles it  in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is  of  a  dark- 
er colour.'' 

When  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled 
with  pore  vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  sometimes 
found  blown  into  bubbles  on  the  surface  )  probably  by 
the  air  which  had  Wen  forced  out  at  the  time  the  la- 
va' contracted  itself  in  cooling  >  and  from  these  thin 
bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glass 
has  much  the  same  transparency  with  our  common 
glass  bottles,  and  like  tbem  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  co- 
lour }  but  when  large  pieces  of  it  were  broken  off 
with  a  hammer,  they  appeared  perfectly  black  and 
opaque. 

In  the  lava  of  this  eniption  it  was  observed,  that 
many  detacbed  pieces  were  in  the  shape  of  a  barley- 
corn or  plum  stone,  small  at  each  end,  and  thick  in 
the  middle.  ^8ome  of  these  did  not  weigh  above  an 
ounce ;  but  others  could  not  be  less  than  60  pounds. 
Our  author  took  them  to  be  drops  from  the  liquid 
fountain  of  fire,  which  might  naturally  acquire  such  a 
form  in  their  fall.  There  were  also  many  other  cu- 
rious vitrifications,  different  from  any  be  had  seen  be- 
fore, mixed  with  this  huge  shower  of  scoriae  and  masses 
of  lava. 

In  treating  of  Mount  Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  men- 
tion of  a  piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once 
ejected  by  the  volcano,  was  swallowed  up,  and  thrown 
out  a  second  time.  The  intense  beat  to  which  it  was 
then  subjected,  had  such  an  effect  upon  it,  that  it  ap- 
peared all  full  of  chinks  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  He  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  observing  to  great  advantage  some 
of  the  hollow  channels  formed  by  the  lavas  of  Etna,  si- 
milar to  those  described  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  Here  the  great  eruption  of 
water  in  1755  had  overturned,  in  a  vertical  direction, 
a  huge  tube  of  this  kind  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile. 
The  tube  itself  appeared  to  be  composed  of  enormous 
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masses,  somewhat  resembling  planks }  each  (wo  feet 
thick  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  continued  in 
a  straight  line  through  the  whole  of  that  space*  At  tb« 
same  time  by  the  action  of  the  lava  a  kind  of  walls  had 
been  formed,  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
curved  at  the  top.  Some  of  these  walls  appear  rolled 
together  like  paper ;  and  AL  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that 
these  various  appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  lava 
when  cooled,  must  have  arisen  from  particles  heteroge- 
neous to  the  real  lava  3  and  which  detach  theroselvea 
from  it,  rising  to  the  surface  under  a  variety  of  forma 
proportioned  to  the  spaces  of  time  taken  up  in  gcmU- 
mg.  These  crusts  are  formed  of  different  kinds  of  sco- 
tiss  and  dirty  lava,  mixed  with  sand  or  ashes.  At  the 
same  place  are  also,  found  great  numbers  of  small  piece* 
like  those  of  ice  heaped  upon  one  another  after  having 
floated  for  some  time  on  a  river.  Beneath  these  the 
pure  lava  is  met  with,  and  which  has  evidently  been  in 
a  state  of  perfect  fusion.  This  is  extremely  dense  j 
and  by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks,  the  compo* 
sition  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous. 
''  It  is  curious  (says  be)  to  observe,  so  near  one  speciea 
of  lava  which  is  very  pure,  another  which  has  likewise 
arrived  at  the  same  place  in  a  fluid  state,  and  has  there 
undergone  se  great  a  change  as  scarce  to  retain  an  ap- 
pearance of  its  original  state.  It  is,  however,  like  inui 
dross,  in  grains  of  unequal  sizes.  We  find  it  also  at 
various  distances,  such  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
fathoms.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  large  pieces  like 
tables,  covered  over  with  sharp  points,  some  longer, 
and  others  shorter.  All  these  pieces  are  quite  detacb- 
ed from  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  thi- 
ther and  scattered  from  a  tumbril.  The  matter  oC 
which  the  crust  of  the  lava  is  formed,  seems  to  have 
issued  frem  it  in  the  same  manner  in  which  froth  risen 
upon  solution  of  soap  in  water.  It  appears  afterwarda 
to  have  swelled,  burst,  and  assumed  its  present  fonn^ 
presenting  to  the  view  various  spaces  filled  with  small 
loose  stones.  A  great  number  of  new  lavas  were  like- 
wise observed,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various  kinds 
of  efflorescences  in  great  quantity. 

The  hardness,  density,  and  solidity  of  lavas,  nodoobt 
proceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed,  and  which  seems  to  be  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  their  quantity.  Hence  the  Icelandic  volca- 
noes, which  pour  forth  the  greatest  quantities  of  lava, 
produce  it  also  in  the  greatest  degree  of  liquefaction, 
and  Dr  Van  Troil  observes,  that  what  he  saw  must 
have  been  liquefied  to  an  extreme  degree. 
.  The  composition  of  the  lavas  of  different  volcanoes, 
and  even  of  different  parts  of  those  of  the  same  volca- 
no, is  extremely  different.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
of  opinion  that  this  difference  in  composition  contribulea 
not  a  little  to  the  facility  or  difficulty  with  which  tkey 
afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation.  **  Some 
(says  he)  have  been  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  vitrifi. 
cation  than  others,  and  are  consequently  less  liable  to 
the  impressions  of  time.  I  have  often  observed  on 
Mount  Vesuvius,  when  I  have  been  close  to  a  month 
from  whence  the  lava  was  disgorging  itself,  that  the 
quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time.  I  ha^e 
seen  it  as  fluid  and  coherent  as  glass  when  in  fosion  ^ 
and  I  have  seen  it  farinaceous,  the  particles  separatioir 
as  they  forced  their  way  out,  just  like  meal  coming 
from  under  the  grindstone.     A  stream  of  lava  of  thia 
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•6rt  being  less  compact,  tnd  conttining  Aiore  earthy 
particles,  vfoM  certainly  be  much  sooner  fit  for  vege- 
tation than  one  composed  of  the  more  perfect  vitrified 
matter.*'  Mr  Bergman,  who  has  accurately  analyzed 
some  Icelandic  lava^,  informs  us,  that  one  kind  is  very 
coarse,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almost  black, 
intermixed  with  white  grains  resembling  quartz,  which 
iti  some  places  have  a  figure  not  very  unlike  a  square. 
This  black  matter  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet  ^  but 
if  a  piece  of  it  is  held  against  a  compass,  the  needle 
visibly  moves.  When  tried  in  the  crucible,  it  yields 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in  every  hundred 
weight.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  the  least  with  sal  sodfc, 
and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  and  scarce  at  all  with 
nrinous  salt.  It  seems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
clay  in  its  composition,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
all  acid  solvents.  This  last  he  is  likewise,  from  expe- 
riments, assured  is  the  case  with  the  lava  of  Solfaterra 

ill  Italy. 

The  white  lava,  which  possesses  more  or  less  of  those 
transparent  grains  or  rays  with  which  lavas  are  gene* 
rally  chequered,  does  nut  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
quartz,  as  it  cannot  be  attacked  by  sal  sodse  %  it  is, 
however,  soluble  with  some  difficulty  by  borax  and  fu- 
sible urinous  salt,  or  mrcrocosmic  acid.  These  eflents 
are  perfectly  similar  to* those  produced  upon  the  dia- 
mond, ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  and  hyacinth.  The 
chrysolite,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and  schoerl,  can  neither 
be  dissolved  by  sal  sodoe,  though  they  are  somewhat  at- 
tacked by  it  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  \  and  up- 
on the  two  last-mentioned  ones  it  produces  a  slight 
effervescence  ^  on  which  account,  says  Mr  Bergman,  it 
is  possible  that  the  precious  stones  found  upon  Mount' 
Vesuvius,  which  are  sold  at  Naples,  are  nearer  related 
to  the  real  precious  stones  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  found  no  such  grains  in  a  finer  kind  of  lava,  quite 
porous  within,  and  entirely  burnt  out,  and  considerably 
lighter  than  the  former  ones. 

The  Iceland  agate  is  of  a  black  or  blackish  brown 
colour,  a  little  transparent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glass, 
athl  gives  fire  with  steel.  It  cannot  easily  be  melted  by 
itself  y  but  becomes  white,  and  flies  in  pieces^  It  can 
iiardly  be  dissolved  in  the  fire  by  fusible. urinous  salt; 
but  it  succeeds  a  little  better  with  borax,  though  with 
some  difficulty.  With  sal  sodse  it  dissolves  very  little, 
though  in  the  first  moments  some  ebullition  is  perceiv- 
ed, and  the  whole  mass  is  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
<der.  Hence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  this  agate 
hath  been  produced  by  au  excessive  fire  out  of  the  black 
lava  formerly  mentioned. 

In  the  Iceland  pumice-stone,  quartz  and  crystals 
•re  often  found,  particularly  in  the  black  and  reddish 
brown  kind.  The  stones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano, 
whether  gray,  or  burnt  brown,  seemed  to  consist  of  a 
hardened  clay,  mixed  with  a  siliceous  earth.  They 
were  sprinkled  with  rays  and  grains  resembling  quartz, 
and  some  few  flakes  of  mica.  They  fused  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  fire  ;  with  sal  sodae  they  showed  some 
effervescence  at  first,  but  which  ceased  in  a  short  time. 
The  parts  resembling  quartz  produced  no  motion  at 
%\\'f  from  whence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  the 
black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  principally  from 
this  mass.  Several  other  stones  which  were  sent  him 
from  Iceland,  Mr  Bergman  supposed  to  have  no  coo- 
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nexion  with  the  eroptions,  but  to  have  been  produced     La  fa. 
some  other  way.  ^  ■■  ^     -^ 

In  Mr  Ferber*s  travels  through  Italy,  we  are  in-  7 
formed,  that  he  has  seen  species  of  lava  so  exactly  re-^^  ^^ 
sembling  blue  iron  slags,  that  it  was  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  same 
author  tells  us  likewise,^  **  that  the  Vicentine  and  Ve- 
ronese lavas  and  volcanic  ashes  contain  enclosed  several 
sorts  of  fire-striking  and  flint  horn-stones,  of  a  red, 
black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  stich  a« 
jasper  and  agates ;  that  hyacinths,  chrysulttes,  and 
pietre  obsidtatn^  described  by  Mr  Arduini  in  his  Cn>/*- 
naie  (Pltalia^  are  found  at  Leonedo  \  and  that  chal- 
cedony or  opal  pebbles,  and  noduli  with  enclosed  water 
drops,  QchiUeedonii  tpalii  enhydri^^  are  dug  out  of  the 
volcanic  cineritious  hills  near  Vicenza.  g 

M*  Dolomieu  considers  the  chemical  analysis  of  la-  M.  Do]ot> 
va  as  hut  of  little  account.     When  subjected  to   the  »i^a**  <»pi* 
force  of  fire  a  second  time,  they  arc  all  of  them  redu-''^^'' 
cible  to  the  same  kind  of  glass  \  from  which  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  all  volcanic  products  have  been  form- 
ed of  the  same  kind  of  material?,  and  that  the  subter- 
raneous fire  has  always  acted  on  and  variously  modi- 
fied the  same  kind  of  stone.     But  an  analysis  by  fire, 
he  justly  observes,  is  of  all  others  the  most  fallacious. 
The  substances  are  all  fusible,  and  we  have  no  proper 
methods   of   measuring   the  intensity  of  our  fire  \   so 
that  the  same  substance  which  to-day  may  come  oot 
of  our  furnaces  ontouclied,  may  to-morrow  be  found 
completely   altered,    even   though    the   fire   employed 
should  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  violent  than  the 
former.     Analyses  by  different  menstrua  have  not  been 
more  successful.     Mr  Bergman  has  indeed  analyzed' j)erg^an*s 
some  lava  with  acids,  and  gives  with  astonishing  pre- analyitt 
cisioB  the  following  result,  viz.  that  a  hundred  parts  of  Uta. 
of  lava  contain  forty-nine  of  siliceous  earth,  thirty-five 
of  argillaceous  earth,    four  of  calcareous  earth,   and 
twelve  of  iron.     These  experiments,  however,  onr  «a- 
thor  observes,  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to 
laws  in  general.     They  only  show  the  composition  of 
the  particular  specimens  that  he  tried  \   and  even  after 
the  descriptions  that  he  has  given,  we  are  a  good  deal 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  species  of  lava  which  he  siib« 
jected  to  analysis.     **  It  would  be  as  ridiculoos  (says 
M.  Dolomieu),  to  apply  this  analysis  to  every  volcanic 
product,  as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  component 
parts  of  a  fissile  rock  were  the  same  with  those  of  every 
^  reck  composed  of  laminae  or  thin  strata.'*     For  these 
reas^uiB  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  understand 
the  nature  of  lavas,  we  should  consider  not  only  that  of 
volcanoes  themselves,  but  of  the  bases  on  which  they 
rest.'    Had  this  been  done,  we  woold  have  found  that 
the  volcanic  fires  generally  exist  in  beds  of  argillaceona       i^ 
schistus  and  horn-stone  \  frequently  in  a  species  of  por-  Of  tl^  seat 
phyry,    the  gluten  of  which   is  intermediate   betwixt  ^^  ^^l^>Mc 
horn-stone  and  petrosilex  \  containing  a  large  quantity  ^'^'* 
of  schoerl,  feldt-spar,  and  greenish  quartz  or  chrysolite, 
in  little  rounded  nodules.     These  substances,  be  tells 
us,  would  have  been  found  in  those  mountains  which 
are  called  primitive,  and  in  strata  buried  onder  beds 
of  calcareous  stone  \  and,  among  other  things,  would 
have  convinced  Us,  that  the  fluidity  of  lavas  does  not 
make  them  lore  the  distinctive  characters  of  their  bases, 
la  the  mountains  called  Primith^^  those  rocks  which 
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are  assigned  as  the  bases  of  the  mere  eommon  lavas 
are  foand  intermixed  with  micaceoas  ones,  with  gneiss, 
granite,  &c.  and  tbey  generally  rest  on  maiwes  of  gra- 
nite. Hence  lavas  must  consist  of  all- these  matters, 
and  the  fire  must  act  npon  them  all  whenever  it  meets 
with  them.  Our  author  has  constantly  observed,  that 
volcanoes  situated  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  chain  or  group  of  roonntains  on  which 
they  are  established,  produce  lavas  of  a  more  homoge- 
neous composition,  and  less  varied,  and  which  contain 
most  iron  and  argillaceous  earth.  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, placed  nearer  the  centre,  are  more  diversified  in 
their  products ;  containing  substances  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  different  kinds.  The  seat  of  the  fire,  how- 
ever, he  observes,  does  not  long  continue  among  the 
granites,  the  inflammation  being  either  extinguished, 
or  returning  to  the  centre  of  the  schistus  rocks  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  lavaa 
are  composed,  we  acquire  also  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  ihe  matters  that  are  found  in  greatest  quantity 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  excavations  made  by 
mines,  &c.  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  mere 
scratches  in  comparison  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires  i 
and  as  he  considers  the  mountains  themselves  as  the 
productions  of  those  fires,  it  thence  follows,  that  by 
attentively  examining  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  we  may  thence  determine  what  kind  of 
substances  are  most  common  at  these  great  depths  in 
the  earth. 

Thus  our  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  scboerls 
and  porphyries,  thoogli  rare  on  the  surface,  are  very 
common  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  his  observations,  our  autlior  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  circum- 
stance but  merely  inspecting  the  lavas  of  Mount  iEtna, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  there  exist- 
ed granites,  porphyries,  with  schistus  and  argillaceous 
horn-stones.  In  this  opinion  he  persisted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  generally  opposite  sentiments  of  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves.  He  searched  in  vain  three- fourths 
of  the  island  j  and  at  last  found  that  all  the  mountains, 
forming  the  point  of  Sicily  called  Pelorus^  contain 
rocks  of  the  kind  above  mentioned.  He  then  saw  that 
the  base  of  these  mountains  was  produced  under  Mount 
JEtna  on  one  side,  and  under  the  Li  pari  islands  on  the 
other.  *'  We  most,  therefore,  (says  he)  believe,  that 
these  mountains  have  furnished  the  materials  on  which 
the  volcanoes  have,  for  thousands  of  years,  exerted 
their  power." 

By  travelling  among  those  elevations  called  the  Nep* 
tunian  Mountains^  or  Mons  Pehruu^  he  was  enabled  to 
discover  the  reason  why  the  products  of  ^tnaand  the 
Li  pari  i«ilands  differ  from  one  another.  This,  he  says, 
is  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  granite  and  schistus 
rocks  among  them.  The  islands  rest  almost  immedi- 
ately on  the  granite,  or  are  separated  from  it  by  a  very 
thin  stratum  of  argillaceoos  rock  which  contains  por« 
phyry  \  but  the  Sicilian  volcano  is  situated  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  schistus  rock,  which  it  must  pierce 
before  it  reaches  the  granite  \  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  its  lava  seems  to  luive  granite  for  its  basis.  If 
the  seat  of  the  fire  was  still  more  distant  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas  would  bft.more  ho- 
aiogeoeoos  5  because  the  schist,  which  succeeds  to  the 


bom-stooe,  is  less  various^  and  hardly  includes  any  bo«  i^va-. 
dies  foreign  to  its  own  substance.  Thus  the  lavas,  in  ^«"  ^  ■■ 
the  extinguished  volcanoes  of  the  Vol  di  Noto^  wlii<Ji 
lie  15  leagues  to  the  sou^h-east  of  ^tna,  contain  nei- 
ther granite  nor  porphyry  ;  but  have  for  their  bssea 
simple  locks,  with  particles  of  chrysolite  and  some 
schoerls. 

To  the  granites  which  extend  to  Metazxo,  oppo- 
site to  Lipari,  he  ascribes  the  formation  of  pumice  ^  as 
tbey  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  scaly  and  mica- 
ceous rocks,  black  and  white,  wiih  fossil  granites  or 
gneisSf  the  basis  of  wbieh  is  a  very  fu«ible  feldt-spar  i 
and  these  he  supposes  to  be  the  proper  materials  of  the 
pumice,  having  found  pieces  of  them  almost  untouch- 
ed in  pumice-stones.  There  are  beds  of  almost  pare 
feldt-spar  I  to  the  semi  vitrification  of  which  he  ascribes 
an  opaque  enamel  like  lava  mentioned  in  other  parts 
of  his  works.  Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledges, are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Neptanian 
mountains,  though  these  stones  abound  in  the  lavas  of 
^tna.  "  Tbey  are  not  distant  (says  be)  from  the  gra- 
nites J  and  those  I  have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
ness nor  perfection  of  those  pieces  which  I  gathered 
in  the  gullies,  and  which  had  been  apparently  washed 
out  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  mountain  by  water. 
But  though  the  porphyries  I  saw  here  bea^  no  propor- 
tion to  those  in  the  products  of  ^tna,  I  was  sufficient- 
ly convinced  of  their  existence,  and  their  analogy  with 
those  of  volcanoes,  by  discovering  that  the  centre  of 
these  mountains  contains  a  great  number  of  them.  Por« 
phyries,  in  general,  are  very  rare  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Nature  generally  conceals  them  from  iis  by 
burying  them  under  calcareous*  strata,  or  by  enclosing 
them  in  schistus  rocks  with  which  tbey  are  almost  al- 
ways mixed  :  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of  vol- 
canoes for  informing  us  that  they  are  among  the  most 
common  substances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
they  are  never  so  much  disguised  by  the  subterranean 
fire  as  to  be  mistaken  in  the  lavas  of  which  they  form 
the  basis.*' 

For  an  account  of  volcanic  productions,  see  Mine- 
ralogy Index. 
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The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  vol-  Vast  quan- 
canoes  under  the  name  of  lava  is  prodigious.  Af-titici  ofU- 
ter  the  great  eruption  of  JEtna,  in  1669,  Borclli  ^*  *browE 
went  from  Pisa  to  Sicily  to  observe  the  effects  of^**** 
it.  The  matter  thrown  out  at  that  time  amounted 
to  93,830,750  cubical  paces  j  so  that  had  it  been 
extended  in  length  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it 
would  have  reached  more  than  four  times  round  the 
whole  earih.  AW  this  matter,  however,  was  not  lava, 
but  consisted  also  of  sand,  stone,  gravel,  &c.  The 
lava  he  computed  at  6,300,000  paces,  which  formed 
a  river,  according  to  our  author,  sometimes  two  miles 
broad )  but  according  to  others,  it  wasi  six  or  seven 
miles  broad,  and  sometimes  20  or  30  yards  in  depth. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of 
^tna  are  very  commonly  15  or  20  miles  in  length, 
six  or  seven  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  deep.  The  most 
considerable  is  scarce  less  than  30  miles  long  and 
15  broad.  The  most  considerable  lavas  of  Vesuvius 
do  not  exceed  seven  miles  in  length.  The  same  au- 
thor, however,  tells  us,  that  the  lava  which  issued 
from  Vesuvius  in  1767,  was  six  miles  long,  two  in 
bi;eadll),  and  in  most  places  60  or  70  feet  deep.     J 11 
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one  pkce  it  had  run  along  a  hollow  way  oiad^  hy  car- 
rents  of  rain  not  less  than  200  feet  deep  and  100 
wide  J  and  thU  vast  hollow  it  had  in  one  place  filU 
ed  op*  He  says,  he  coold  pot  have  believefl  that  so 
great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  have  been  thrown  out 
in  such  a  short  time,  if  he  had  not  examined  the  whole 
course  of  it  himself.  Even  this  quantity,  |iowever, 
great  as  it  iS|  appears  very  trifling  in  comparison ^  of 
that  thrown  oot  in  Iceland  in  the  year  1781,  which 
covered  a  space  of  ground  90  fniles  in  length  and  42 
in  breadth,  to  the  depth  of  mqre  than  100  feft.  Dr 
Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  he 
and  his  companions  travelled  over  a  tract  of  l%va  up- 
wards of  300  miles  in  length :  ai^d  in  1728,  we  ^re  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  coi^tinned 
for  two  years  to  run  into  a  great  fake,  which  it  ^nio$t 
filled  op* 

As  the  lavas  are  thrown  out  fr^m  the  volcanoes  in 
the  highest  degree  of  ignition,  it  may  easily  be  sQppo- 
ied  that  such  vast  bodies  will  retain  their  heat  lor  a 
long  time.  It  would  indeed  be  wel)  worth  observing, 
what  length  of  time  is  required  to  c^l  a  lava  perfect- 
ly *j  as  from  thence  we  might  in  soi^e  measure  judge 
how  far  those  philosophers  are  in  the  fight,  who  ar|oe 
concerning  the  length  of  time  required  to  cool  an  ig- 
nited globe  of  the  size  of  our  earth  or  larger*  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in  the  mont^  of  April  1771, 
he  throst  sticks  into  some  of  the  creviofs  of  the  lava 
which  had  issued  from  Vesuvius  in  October  1767,  and 
they  immediately  took  fire.  On  Mount  ^tna,  in  ijS^^ 
he  observed  the  lava  that  had  been  disgorged  three 
years  before  to  smoke  in  many  parts.  ^  No  particular 
observation,  however,  hath  been  made  in  ^hat  propor- 
tion the  heat  of  lavas  is  gradually  lost. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  ns  of  a  o^^iioos  fact 
relating  to  a  lava  in  the  island  called  Lotto.  Hero  is 
%  cavern  shot  up  with  a  door ;  and  this  cavern  is  made 
use  of  to  cool  liquor,  and  fi*uit,  which  it  does  in  a 
abort  time  as  effectually  as  ice.  Before  the  door  was 
opened,  he  felt  the  cold  00  his  legs  very  sensib\y;  but 
'when  it  was  o^ned,  the  cold  rushed  out  so  as  |o  give 
him  pain ;  and  within  the  grotto  it  was  intolerable. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  wind  attending  this  cold;  though 
upon  Mount  ^tna  and  Vesuvius,  where  there  are  ca- 
verns of  this  kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occasiooe4  by 
a  subterraneous  wind  :  the  natives  call  such  places  ven* 
iarolu  From  old  lavas  there  also  frequently  happens 
an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called  mx^tes*  Tbefe 
likewise  break  ont  from  wells  and  subterraneoos  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  ns,  that  the  vapour  affects  the  nostril^ 
throat,  and  stomach,  just  as  the  spirit  of  hartshorn  or 
any  strong  volatile  salt ;  and  would  soon  prove  fatal  if 
you  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it.  These 
mofetes,  be  says,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under 
the  ancient  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  particularly  the  great 
eruption  of  1631. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of 
iEtna  and  Vesovins  are  much  the  same,  but  thoee  of 
^tna  rather  blacker  and  more  porous  than  those  of 
Vesuvius.  Some  kinds  of  lava  take  a  fine  polish,  and 
an  frequently  manufactured  into  boxes,  taUes,  &c. 
In  Naples,  the  inhabitants  commonly  make  use  of  it 
for  paving  the  streets,  and  even  the  subterraneous  cities 
of  Ponpeii  and  Hcrculaoeam  haVe  been  paved  with 


the  same  substance.    A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of  lava 
is  preserved  in  the  hall  of  the  British  Museum* 

LAVANDULA,  Lavender,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  didynamia  class,  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  42d  oorder,  VerUciikUtB.  See 
BoTAKT  Index. 

LAVATER,  JoHK  Gaspard  Christiak,  best 
known  by  his  writings  on  physiognomy,  was  bom  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  in  1741.  He  was  brought 
op  a  Protestant  minister,  and  entered  into  holy  orders 
in  1761*  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  or- 
phans church  in  that  city  \  hut  from  the  year  1778,  he 
was  deacon  and  pastor  of  St  Peter's  church  in  the 
same  place.  The  eloquence  of  his  discourses  in  the 
pulpit  procured  for  him  an  early  reputation,  as  well  as 
the  ardent  zeal  and  Christian  benevolence  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office*  Though  not 
much  conversant  with  books,  he  had  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  most  acute  discem- 
inent*  His  theological  writings  in  prose  and  verse  are 
little  known,  but  his  works  on  physiognomy  have  ex- 
tended his  fame  throughoot  every  part  of  Europe.  We 
are  informed  by  himself,  that  he  felt  an  early  propen- 
sity to  study  the  human  face,  and  frequently  drew  such 
features  as  made  a  peculiar  impression  upon  his  mind  ; 
hut  his  ehoioe  of  physiognomy  was  fixed  by  the  sogges« 
tion  of  Dr  Zimmerman,  who,  having  heard  his  remarks 
on  the  singular  countenance  of  a  soldier  whom  they  saw 
passing  by  as  they  stood  together  at  a  window,  urged 
him  to  pursue  and  methodise  his  ideas.  He  soon  ac» 
quired  a  full  conviction  of  the  reality  of  physiognomical 
science,  and  of  his  own  discoveries  in  it*  His  first  vo- 
Inme  on  this  subject  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1776,  and 
the  20  sections  of  which  it  was  c4Nnpo8ed  he  modestly 
denominated yra^mmfj.  With  him  it  appeared  to  be 
an  axiom,  '*  that  the  pewers  and  faculties  of  the  mind 
|»ve  representative  signs  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  coun- 
tenance.** This  notion  he  extended  to  all  animated 
nature,  firmly  believing  that  internal  qualities  invaria- 
bly denote  themselves  by  external  marks  or  tokens. 

Two  more  volumes  soon  appeared  in  succession,  con- 
taining a  wonderful  assemblage  of  carious  observations, 
refined  reasoning,  delicate  feeling,  and  philanthropic 
sentiments,  with  a  number  of  engravings  highly  finished 
and  singularly  expressive*  This  work  was  well  trans- 
lated into  the  French  and  English  languages,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  favourite  topic  of  literary  discussion* 
So  much  was  its  author  admired,  that  no  fi>reigner  of 
distinction  passed  through  Zurich  without  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Lavater,  and  asking  kb  opinion  of  some 
character  from  a  shade  or  miniature.  His  huge  vo- 
loiiies,  however,  are  now  seldom  looked  at  except  for 
the  sake  of  the  plates,  and  his  physiognomical  notiona 
appear  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  with  other  sciences 
el  a  chimerical  nature.  One  of  the  best  known  of  bis 
miscellaneous  publications  is  his  Aphorisms  en  Man, 
which  contain  originality  both  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression, with  deep  and  philosophical  views  of  hnman 
nature. 

Lavater  was  zealonsly  attached  to  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, and  translated  6onnet*s  Enquiry  into  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  into  the  GeroMin  language^ 
This  book  he  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Jewish  phito- 
sopber,  Moles  Mendelsohn,  with  a  challenge  either  to 
refute  it  ^blicly,  or  profess  his  cobvittiom  of  Ibc  tniUl 
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Ltvater   of  its  argoments.     This  challenge  he  afterwards  con- 

R         fessed  to  have  been  inconsiderate,  and  that  his  zeal  had 

LaTatosy.  ^j^j^j  j^j^^    j^j^  popularity  at  Zurich  was  so  extreme- 

\y  great,  tliat  in  his  walks  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
Co  see  the  people  flocking  around  biro,  and  kissing  bis 
hand  in  token  of  respect.  He  had  a  most  exemplary 
moral  character,  and  his  zeal  in  doing  good  was  scarce- 
ly ever  surpassed*  He  was  mild  and  moderate  in  con- 
versation, although  naturally  full  of  fire  and  sensibility  i 
be  was  candid  in  his  estimate  of  such  as  differed  from 
him  in  opinion  j  he  always  rose  early,  and  never  took 
his  hreakfaist  till  he  thought  he  had  earned  it.  He  was 
the  determined  enemy  of  tyranny  in  every  shape,  be- 
ing possessed  of  the  genuine  Swiss  zeal  for  liberty.  He 
was  therefore  a  friend  to  the  French  revolution  at  its 
commencement ;  but  the  rapine,  plunder,  and  blood- 
shed which  afterwards  disgraced  it,  made  him  one  of  its 
bitterest  antagonists.  On  the  day  when  the  unfortu- 
nate city  of  Zurich  was  stormed  by  Massena  in  1 799, 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  breast  from  a  Swiss  soldier 
in  the  streets,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a  bene- 
factor* He  never  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  wound  -,  and  be  brought  00  a  train  ef  dangerous 
symptoms  by  attending  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  the 
open  atr,  a  man  who  was  condemned  to  be  shot  as  a 
spy.  l^e  activity  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  however, 
continued  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  January,  i8oi« 

LAV  AT  ERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
polyadelphia  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  37tb  order,  Coiumnifera.  See  Botant 
Jnde:v. 

LAVATORY,  or  Lavadero,  a  name  given  to 
certain  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  Is  got  out 
of  earth  by  washing. 

M.  Frezier  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the 
lavatories  of  Chili : — ^Tbey  dig  deep  into  the  earth,  in 
such  places. as  they  have  reason  to  expect  gold  in  \  and, 
in  order  to  facilitate  this  digging,  turn  a  stream  of  wa» 
ter  upon  the  spot,  loosening  the  earth  as  much  as  possi- 
ble all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have  the  greater 
effect,  and  tear  op  the  earth  more  strongly.  When 
they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn  off  the 
stream,  and  dig  dry. 

The.  earth  that  they  now  get,  is  carried  on  mules, 
and  discharged  into  a  basin,  made  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  smith's  bellows  ^  into  which  a  little  rivu- 
let of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  dissolv- 
ing the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing 
away  with  it,  excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which, 
'  by  their  great  weight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 

basin,  and  mix  with  fine  black  sand,  where  they 
are  almost  as  much  hidden  as  they  were  before  in  the 
earth. 

Sometiines  they  find  very  considerable  pieces  in  la* 
"vatories^  particularly  pieces  of  twenty-four  ounces  each. 
There  are  several  lavaturies^  where  they  find  pepitas, 
or  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious  size.  A- 
roong  olberH,  they  tell  of  one  that  weighed  £12 
ounce:;,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy  of 
Pern. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of  Coqoimbo,  are 
the  lavatories  of  AndacoH^  the  gold .  whereof  is  23 
carats  fine.-— Their  works  here  always  turn  to  great 
profit,  excepting  when  the  water  fails  then.«»The 
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natives  maintain  that  the  earth  is  creative,  that  Is,   Lavatory., 
it  produces  gold,  continually  j   because,  after  having      ^  I 
been  washed   60  or  80  .  years,  they  find  it  impreg-      ^*^ 
nated  afresh,  and  draw  almost  as  much  out  of  it  as  at 
first. 

LAU'BACH,  a  handsome  and  strong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Austria,  and  in  Camiola,  with  a 
bisbop*s  see,  a  castle,  and  very  handsome  houses.  It 
is  seated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  wherein  are  ih« 
largest  crawfish  in  Europe.  {1.  Long.  14.  45.  N.  Lat. 
46.  10. 

LAUD,  WiLLlAK^  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Reading  in  1573,  and 
educated  in  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  hm 
was  afterwards  a  fellow  and  grammar  reader.  In 
1610;  he  went  into  orders.  In  1611,  be  was  elected 
president  of  St  John's  college  \  but  his  election  being 
disputed,  it  was  confirmed  by  bis  majesty.  The  sanne 
year  be  was  sworp  the  king's  chaplain.  In  1621, 
he  was  nominated  bisbop  of  St  David's.  lo  1628,  be 
was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  London.  In  1 630, 
be  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford. 
In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 
aworn  a  privy  counsellor  for  that  kingdom*  During 
his  stay  in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  bring- 
ing that  church  to  an  exact  conformity  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  same  year,  he  succeeded  Archbi- 
shop Abbot  in  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  soon  after 
came  out  bis  majesty's  declaration  about  lawful  sporta 
on  Sundays,  .which  the  archbishop  was  charged  with 
having  revived  and  enlarged,  and  that  with  the  yexa- 
tioos  prosecutions  of  such  clergymen  as  refused  to 
read  it  in  their  churches.  In  1634-5,  ^''^  archbibbop 
was  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade  and  the 
king's  revenue  \  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  trea- 
sury}  and  on  the  6th  of  March  16356,  he  received 
the  staff  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  what  be  tbooght 
improper  books,  be  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed  in 
the  star* chamber,  on  the  nth  of  July  1637,  whereby 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  master  printers  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them  shook! 
print  any  books  till  they  were  licensed  either  by  th« 
archbisliop  or  the  bisbop  of  Ijondon,  or  some  of  tbelr 
chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice  chanccUorsvof 
the  two  universities.  A  new  parliament  being  sum- 
moned, met  on  the  i3tb  of  April  1640;  and  the  con- 
vocation the  day  following :  hot  the  commons  lauucii- 
ing  out  into  complaints  against  the  archbishop,  and  in- 
sisting upon  a  redress  of  grievances  before  they  granted 
any  supply,  the  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  7th  of 
May.  The  convocation,  however,  continued  sitting  ; 
and  made  17  canons,  which  were  supposed  to  be  form- 
•ed  under  the  immediate  dtreetion  of  the  archbishop. 
In  the  beginning  of  tbe  long  pilrliament  he  was  at^ 
tacked  on  account  of  those  canons :  and  they  bein^ 
condemned  by  the  house  of  commons  on  the  1 6th  of 
December  1640,  *'  as  containing  many  things  con* 
trary  to  the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  par- 
liament^ to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
tending  to  sedition,  and  of  dangerous  consequence  ;'^ 
he  was,  on  the  i8th  of  December,  accused  by  the 
commons  of  high  treason,  and  tent   to  the   Tower. 
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Being  tried  before  the  house  of  lords,  for  endeavonrtng 
to  subvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  tbe  Protestant 
religion,  be  was  found  guiltj,  and  beheaded  on  Tower* 
hill  on  January  lOth  following,  in  the  yid  year  of  his 
age.  This  learned  prelate,  notwithstanding  his  being 
charged  with  a  design  to  bring  in  Popery,  wrote  an 
Answer  to  Dr  Fisher,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
pieces  that  has  been  printed  against  that  religion.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  private 
life:  but  his  fondness  for  introducing  new  ceremonies, 
in  which  he  showed  a  hot  and  indiscreet  zeal,  his  en- 
couraging of  spoKs  on  Sundays,  bis  illegal  and  cruel . 
severity  in  the  star-chamber  and  high  commission 
courts,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  persecuted  the  dis- 
senters, and  all  who  presumed  to  contradict  his  senti- 
ments, exposed  him  to  popular  hstred.  Besides  his 
Answer  to  Fisher,  he  published  several  sermons,  and 
other  works. 

LAUDANUM,    See  Opium,  Materia  Medica 

LAUDATIO,  in  a  legal  sense,  was  anciently  the 
testimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accused  person*s 
good  behaviour  and  integrhy  of  life.  It  resembled 
the  custom,  which  prevails  in  our  trials,  of  calling  per- 
sons to  speak  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner.  The 
least  number  oP  the  laudaiores  among  the  Romans  was 
t^n. 

LAUDER,  William,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
ffducated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  fi- 
nished his  studies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired 
»  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  In 
May  Z2.  17541  he  received  a  testimonial  from  the 
heads  of  the  university,  certifying  that  he  was  a  fit 
person  to  teach  humanity  in  any  school  or  college 
whatever,  tn  1739  he  published  at  Edinburgh  an  edi- 
tion of  Johnston^s  Psalms.  In  1742,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Patrick  Gumming  and  Air  Colin  Mac- 
laurin,  professors  of  church  history  and  mathematics, 
to  the  mastership  of  the  grammar  school  at  Dundee, 
then-  vacant.  Whether  be  succeeded  in  his  applica- 
tion or  not,  is  uncertain :  bnt  a  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton  ;  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  own.  His  reason  for  the  attack  pro- 
bably sprung  from  the  virulence  of  a  violent  party-spi- 
rit, which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of  honour 
and' honesty.  He  began  first  to  retail  part  of  his  de- 
sign in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  1747;  and  find- 
ing that  bis  forgeries  were  not  detected,  was  encou- 
raged in  1 75 1  to  collect  them,  with  additions,  into  a 
volume,  entitled,  **  An  Essay  on  Milton^s  Use  and  Imi* 
tat  ion  of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost,**^  8vo.  The 
fidelity  of  bis  quotations  had  been  doubted  by  several 
people ;  and*  the  falsehood  of  them  was  soon  after  de- 
monstrated by  Dr  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
**  Milton  Vindicated  from  the  Cliarge  of  Plagiarism 
brought  against  bim  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himself 
convicted  of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  Impositions  on 
the  Public :  In  a  Letter  humbly  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,  1751,**  8vo.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  Detection  overivbelmed  Lauder  with 
confusion.  He  sobscribed  a  confession,  dictated  by  a 
lealmed'  friend,  wherein  he  ingenuously  acknowledged 
bis  oflknce,  which  he  professed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  injury  he  bad  received  from  the  disappoifltroent 


of  bis  expectations  of  profit  from  the  publication  of    T^ndt 
Johnston^s  Psalms.     This  misfortune  he  ascribed  to  a        I 
couplet  in  Mr  Pope^s  Dunciad,  Book  iv.  ver.  3.  and..  ^'^* 
from  thence  originated  his  rancour  against  Milton.   He 
afterwards  imputed  his  conduct  to  other  motives  ^abu- 
sed the  few  friends  who  continued  to  countenance  him  i 
and,  finding  that  bis  character  was  not  to  be  retrieved, 
quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Barbadoes,  where 
be  some  time  taught  a  school.      His  behaviour  there 
was  mean  and  despicable  ;  and  be  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  universal  contempt.     **  He  died  (says  Mr 
Nicholas)  some  time  about  the  year  17719  as  my  friend 
Mr  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  who  read  the 
funeral  service  over  him.*' 

LAUDICOENI,  amongst  the  Romans,  appl.iuders, 
who  for  reward  entered  the  rehearsal-rooms,  attended 
the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waiting  when  ora- 
tions were  pronounced,  in  order  to  raise  or  increase  tKfr 
acclamation  and  applause. 

LAUDOHN,  Field  Marshal,  a  celebrated '  ge* 
neral  in  the  Imperial  service,  born  in  J  716,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Livonia,  and  descended  from  a  Scottish  family. 
He  made  his  first  campaigns  under  Marshal  Muuich,  in 
the  war  of  17381  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  ;  and 
was  at  the  taking  of  Oczakow,  Choczim,  and  Staw- 
utzchane,  where  the  Turks  were  entirely  deflated. 
Frederick  the  Great  refused,  in  174I1  to  take  young 
Laudohn  into  his  service,  saying  he  did  not  like  Itis 
countenance  ^  though  this  monarch,  who  was  consider- 
ed as  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  afterwards  said, 
that  he  often  admired  the  positions  of  other  genrrals, 
but  that  be  had  ever  dreaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn. 
In  1756,  when  but  just  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
be  made  such  a  rapid  progress,  that  within  less  than  a 
year  be  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and  ivithin  three 
years  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  army.  He 
rescued  Olmutz^  when  besieged  by  the  Prussians  ;  beat 
the  king  himself  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oiler  ^  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  took  General  Fouquet  prisoner*,  carried  Glatz 
and  Schweidnitz  by  assault ;  and  stopped  the  progress 
of  Frederick  in  a  war  which  might  have  proved  fatsfl 
to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1778,  when  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  marshal,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  he 
hindered  Henry»  brotbtr  to  the  king,  of  Prussia,  from 
joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.  At  Dubirza, 
Novi,  Grandisca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  late  war  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Turks,  he  had  but  to  present 
himself  before  the  place,  and  say  with  Csesar,  Veni\  Vidt\ . 
Vici.  But  at  his  head  quarters  in  Moravia,  he  was- 
seized  with  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  an  operation  lie 
tinderwent  for  an  obstruction  in  the  urethra.  ^  His  im- 
patience under  the  medical  applications,  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  character,  and  the  knowledge,  above  ail, 
of  bis  importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate  his 
mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the  fever.  He  re- 
sisted the  application  of  cataplasms,  before  and  after  the 
incisions  were  made,  with  a  fatal  obstinacy,  which  raised 
the  inflammatioA  to  such  a  height,  that  he  expired  un- 
der the  accession  of  the  fever  on  the  14th  of  July  179c, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

LAUDS,  Laudes,  the  second  part  of  the  ordinary 
oflice  of  the  breviary,  said  af\er  matins  \  though,  here- 
tofore, it  ended  the  office  of  the  night. 

TJie  laadet  consist  principally   of  psalms,   hymns, . 

&c.. 
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&c.<  whence  they  took  their  name,  from  lau$^  laudts^ 
"  praise.** 

LAVENHAlVfy  or  Lakham,  6i  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  a. pleasant  and  pretty  large  town  of  Sufiblk,  on 
a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  from  whence  it  rises  gra- 
dnallj  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  are  its  church,  which 
is  a  very  handsome  Gothic  stracture,  and  in  which  are 
several  ancient  monuments  \  and  a  spacious  market- 
place, encompassed  with  nine  streets  or  divisions,  in  a 
very  healthy  free  air*  It  had  formerly  a  very  consi- 
derable trade  in  blue  cloth  \  and  had  three  guilds  o/r 
companies,  with  each  their  hall.  It  has  still  a  consi- 
derable manufactory  of  serges,  shalloons,  says,  stu&, 
and  spinning  fine  yam  for  London  \  and  many  hun- 
dred loads  of  wool  are  delivered  every  year  from  its 
wool-hall.  It  is  governed  by  6  capital  burgesses,  who 
are  for  life^  and  choose  the  inferior  officers.  The 
church,  and  its  steeple,  which  is  137  feet  high,  are 
reckoned  the  finest  in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell, 
thongh  not  ranch  more  than  a  ton,  has  as  deep  a  note 
as  a  bell  of  twice  that  weight.  Here  is  a  free  school 
and  a  bridewell,  part  of  which  is  a  workhouse  where 
the  poor  children,  &c.  of  the  parish  are  employed  in 
spinning  hemp,  flax,  and  yam.  The  tenants  of  the  ma- 
nor and  the  other  inhabitants  were  always  exempted 
from  serving  at  any  court  held  for  its  hamlet.  The 
tenure  of  land  called  Borough  English  exists  here. 
Population  17 1  x  in  j8xi. 

LAVENDER.  See  Lavandula,  Botany,  and 
Materia  Medica  Index, 

LAVERy  in  scripture  history,  a  sacred  utensil  pla- 
ced in  the  court  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle,  consisting  of 
a  bason,  whence  they  drew  water  by  cocks,  for  wash- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  of  the  officiating  priests,  and 
also  the  entrails  and  legs  of  the  victims. 

LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  goddess  of  thieves 
and  cheats  among  the  Romans,  who  honoured  her  with 
public  worship,  because  she  was  supposed  to  favour 
those  who  wished  that  their  designs  might  not  be  disco- 
vered. Varro  says,  that  she  had  an  altar  near  one  of 
the  gates  of  Rome  \  hence  called  porta  hvemaUs, 

LAUGERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
among  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo- 
tany Index, 

LAUGHTER,  an  affection  peculiar  to  mankind, 
occasioned  by  something  that  tickles  the  fancy. 

In  laughter,  the  eyebrows  are  raised  about  the 
middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the  nose ;  the  eyee  are 
almost  shut  j  the  mouth  opens  and  shows  the  teeth,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back  and  raised 
up ;  the  cheeks  seem  puffed  up,  and  almost  hide  the 
eyes  j  the  face  is  usually  red  j  the  nostrils  are  open  ; 
and  the  eyes  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  sending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue, 
palate,  and  muscles  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth, 
pnecordia,  &c.  there  hence  arises  a  sympathy,  or  con- 
sent, between  all  these  parts ;  so  that  when  one  of 
them  is  acted  upon,  the  others  are  proportionably  af- 
fected. Hence  a  savoury  thing  seen,  or  smelt,  affects 
.  the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  a  thing  seen,  or 
heard,  that  is  shamefol,  affects  the  cheeks  with  blushes; 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  please  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  af- 
fects the  precordial  and  muscles  of  the  month  and  face, 


with  laughter;  if  tt  cause  sadness  and  mebmchol j,  it  Xa^gbisr. 
likewise  affects  the  prsecordia,  and  demonstrates  itself 
by  causing  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit  tears.  Dr 
Willis  accounts  for  the  pleasure  of  kissing  from  the 
same  causey  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  spread 
to  the  lips,  the  prsecordia,  and  the  genital  parts;  whenc* 
arises  a  sympathy  between  those  parts. 

The  affection  of  the  mtnd  by  which  laughter  is  pn^ 
duced  is  seemingly  so  very  different  from  the  oilier 
passions  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  it  hath  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  very  eminent  persons  to  find  it 
out.— I.  Aristotle,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics^ 
observes  of  comedy,  that  "  it  imitates  those  vices  or 
meannesses  only  which  partake  of  the  ridicolons:— hmiw 
the  ridiculous  (says  he)  consists  of  some  fault  or  tur- 
pitude not  attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  desimc^ 
Uve.^*  2.  *'  The  passion  of  laughter  (says  Mr  Hobbes) 
is  nothing  else  hut  sodden  glory  arising  from  sonw 
sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by 
comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  ovr 
own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh  mt 
the  follies  of  themselves  past,  when  they  come  and- 
denly  to  remembrance,  except  when  we  bring  with 
them  any  sudden  dishonour.*^  3.  Akenside,  ia  the 
third  book  of  his  excellent  poem,  treats  of  ridicule 
at  considerable  length.  He  gives  a  detail  of  ridi- 
culous characters)  ienorant  pretenders  to  learning, 
boastful  soldiers,  and  lying  travellers,  hypocritical 
churchmen,  conceited  politicians,  old  women  that  talk 
of  their  charms  and  virtue,  ragged  philosophers  who 
rail  at  riches,  virtuosi  intent  upon  trifles,  romantic 
lovers,  wits  wantonly  satirical,  fops  that  out  of  vanity 
appear  to  be  diseased  end  profligate,  dastards  who  are 
ashamed  or  afraid  without  reason,  and  fools  who  arc 
ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  Having  finish- 
ed the  detail  of  characters,  he  makes  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  cause  of  ridicnle  ^  and  explains  himself 
more  fully  in  a  prose  definition  illustrated  by  examples. 
The  definition,  or  rather  description,  is  in  these  words : 
*'  That  which  makes  objects  ridiculous,,  is  some  ground 
of  admiration  or  esteem  connected  with  other  mora  ge- 
neral circumstances  comparatively  worthless  or  deforai- 
ed :  or  it  is  some  circumstance  of  turpitude  or  defor- 
mity connected  with  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
beautiful ;  the  inconsistent  properties  existing  either  in 
the  objects  themselves,  or  in  tlie  apprehension  of  the 
person  to  whom  ifaiey  relate  ;  belonging  always  to  the 
same  order  or  class  of  being ;  implying  sentiment  aad 
design,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  commotion 
of  the  hearL^^  4.  Hutcheson  has  given  another  ac* 
count  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  and  seems  to  think  th»t 
it  is  the  contrast  or  opposition  of  dignity  and  meanness 
which  occasions  laughter. 

All  these  opinions  are  refuted  by  Dr  Beattie  in  hia 
Essay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition,  where 
he  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  **  To 
provoke  laughter  (says  he),  is  not  essential  either  to  wit 
or  humour.  For  though  that  unexpected  discovery  of 
resemblance  between  ideas  supposed  dissimilar,  which  is 
called  ttfti— and  that  comic  exhibition  of  singular  chsr- 
racters,  sentiments,  and  imagery,  which  is  denominated 
Atfmovr,— >do  frequently  raise  laughter,  they  do  not  raise 
it  always.  Addison's  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  m- 
which  the  British  kings  are  likened  to  heathen  god^^ 
is  exquisitely  witty,  and  yet  not  Ungbahle.    PopeV 
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r^Au^Iiter.  £<My  on  Man  abounds  in  serious  wit ;  and  examples 
^  of  serious  humour  are  not  oncommon  in  Fielding^s 
History  of  Parson  AdamM,  and  in  AddlsonN  accuunt 
of  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley.  Wit,  when  the  subject  is 
grave,  nnd  the  allusions  sublime,  raises  admiration  in- 
stead of  laughter :  and  if  the  comic  singularities  of  a 
good  man  appear  in  circumstances  of  real  distress,  the 
imitation  of  these  singularities  in  tite  epic  or  dramatic 
comedy  will  form  a  species  of  humour,  which,  if  it 
should  force  a  smile,  will  draw  forth  a  tear  at  the  same 
time.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  distioguishing 
characters  of  wit  and  humour  has  no  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  present  suhject. 

'*  Some  authors  have  treated  of  ridicule^  without 
marking  the  distinction  between  ndictfiaus m\d  ludicrous 
ijeas.  But  I  presume  the  natural  order  of  proceeding 
in  this  inquiry,  li  to  begin  with  ascertaining  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  purely  ludivrous.  Things/w/frrotf^  and 
things  ridiculous  have  this  in  common,  that  both  ex- 
cite laughter;  but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the 
latter  excite  langhter  mixed  with  disapprobation  and 
contempt.  My  design  is  to  analyze  and  explain  that 
quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which  makes  them  provoke 
pure  laug/Uer,  and  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  ludi- 
crous or  laughable. 

'*  When  certain  objects,  qualities,  or  ideas,  occur  to 
our  senses,  memory,  or  imagination,  we  smile  or  laog^ 
at  tbem,  and  expect  that  other  men  should  do  the 
same.  To  smile  on  certain  occasions  is  not  less  natural, 
than  to  weep  at  the  sight  of  distress  or  cry  ont  when  we 
feel  pain* 

'*  There  are  different  kinds  of  laughter.  As  a  boy, 
passing  by  night  through  a  churchyard,  sings  or  whis- 
tles in  order  to  conceal  bis  fear  even  from  hiniself; 
so  there  are  men,  who,  by  forcing  a  smile,  endeavour 
sometimes  to  hide  from  others,  and  from  themselves 
too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.  Such  laugh- 
ter is  unnatural.  The  sound  of  it  offends  the  ear  \  the 
features  distorted  by  it  seem  horrible  to  the  eye.  A 
mixture  of  hypocrisy,  malice,  and  cruel  joy,  thus  dis- 
played on  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  most  hateful 
sights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  "  human  face  di- 
vine'* into  the  visage  of  a  fiend.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
smile  of  a  wicked  person  pleasing  himself  with  the  hope 
of  accomplishing  his  evil  purposes.  Milton  gives  a 
striking  picture  of  it  in  that  well-known  passage  : 

He  ceased  ;  for  both  seemM  highly  pleased  \  and  Death 
GrinnM  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,  to  hear 
His  famine  should  be  filPd,  and  blest  his  maw 
Destined  to  that  good  hour. 

But.  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes  a  roan  a  fiend 
or  a  monster,  I  have  no  inclination  to  analyze.  My 
inquiries  are  confined  to  that  species  of  laughter  which 
is  at  once  natural  and  ininocent. 

**  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts.  The  laughter  occa- 
sioued  by  tickling  or  gladness  is  different  from  that 
which  arises  on  reading  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The 
former  may  be  called  animal  laughter :  the  latter  (if 
it  were  lawful  to  adopt  a  new  word  which  has  become 
very  common  of  late)  I  slioold  term  sentimeataL  Smiles 
adroit  of  similar  divisions.  Not  to  mention  the  scornful, 
the  envious,  the  malevolent  smile,  I  would  only  re- 
mark, that  of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  smile  there 
are  two  sorts.    The  one  proceeds  from  the  risible  emo- 


tion, and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  laughter.  Las 
The  other  is  the  effect  of  good  humour,  complaoency, 
and  tender  affection.  This  last  sort  of  smile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  highest  degree.  Homer 
ascribes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  (fiA«(i^^Mi)sf),  which 
Dryden  and  Pope,  after  Waller,  improperly  translate 
laughter-loving ;  an  idea  that  accords  better  with  the 
character  of  a  romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddess 
of  love  and  beautv. 

**  Animal  laughter  admits  of  various  degrees ;  from 
the  gentle  impulse  excited  in  a  child  by  moderate  joy, 
to  that  terrifying  and  even  mortal  convulsion  which 
has  been  known  to  accompany  a  change  of  fortnne. 
This  passion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and  sorrow,  be  com- 
municated by  sympathy  \  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
entertainment  we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of 
kittens  and  other  young  animals  may  not  in  {lart  be 
resolved  into  something  like  a  fellow-feeling  of  their 
vivacity.-^Animal  and  sentimental  laughter  are  fre- 
quently blended  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  tbem. 
The  former  is  often  excessive  ;  the  latter  never,  onless 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  always  plea- 
sing, both  in  itself  and  in  its  cause ;  the  former  may  be 
painful  io  both.  But  their  principal  difierence  is  this  : 
«— The  one  always  proceeds  from  a  sentiment  or  emo- 
tion excited  in  the  roind^  in  consequence  of  certain  ideas 
or  objects  being  presented  to  it,  of  which  emotion  we 
may  be  conscious  even  when  we  suppress  laughter  }•* 
the  other  arises  not  from  any  sentiment  or  perception  of 
ludicrous  ideas,  but  from  some  bodily  feeling,  or  sud- 
den impulse  on  what  is  called  the  animal  sptrits^  pro- 
ceeding, or  seeming  to  proceed,  from  the  operation  of 
causes  purely  material.  The  present  inquiry  regards 
that  species  that  is  here  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
sentimental  laughter. 

*'  The  pleasing  emotion,  arising  from  the  view  of 
ludicrous  ideas,  is  known  to  every  one  by  experience  \ 
but,  being  a  simple  feeling,  admits  not  of  definition. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  laughter  that  gene* 
rally  attends  it,  as  sorrow  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
tears ;  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a  high  degrree  by  those 
who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of  countenance.  Swift 
seldom  laughed,  notwithstanding  his  uncommon  ta- 
lents in  wit  and  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  delight 
he  seems  to  have  had  in  surveying  the  ridiculous  side 
of  things.  Why  this  agreeable  emotion  shoold  be  ac- 
companied with  langhter  as  its  outward  sign,  or  sorrow 
express  itself  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or  paleness, 
I  cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwise  than  by  saying, 
that  such  is  the  appointment  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
•*A11  I  mean  by  this  inquiry  is,  to  determine,  "  What 
is  peculiar  to  those  things  which  produce  laughter,— 
or  rather,  which  raise  in  the  mind  that  pleasing  sen- 
timent or  emotion    whereof  laughter  is  the  external 

sign* 

"  Philosophers  have  differed  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning this  matter.  In  Aristotle*s  definition  quoted 
above,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  characterize,  not 
laughable  qualities  in  general  (as  some  have  thought), 
but  the  objects  of  comic  ridicule  only ;  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  is  just,  however  it  may  have  been 
overlooked  or  despised  by  comic  writers.  Crimea 
and  misfqrtones  are  often,  in  modem  plays,  and 
were  sometimes  in  the  ancient,  held  up  as  objects 
of  public  merriment}  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
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Xattgliter.  for  nature  vvbiGh  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  not  digoitj 
shock  the  comaion  sense  of  mankind  by  so  absurd  a 
representation*  The  definition  from  Aristotle  does  not, 
however,  suit  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  ideas  } 
lor  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  men  laugh  at  that 
in  which  there  is  neither  fault  nor  turpitude  of  any 

kind. 

**  The  theory  of  Mr  IloUbes  wodd  hard^  have 
deserved  notice,  if  Addison  had  not  spoken  of  it  with 
approbation  in  the  47th  paper  of  the  Spectator.  He 
justly  observes,  «fter  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbes 
lormerly  mentioned,  that  **  according  -to  this  account, 
when  we  hear  a  man  Inugh  excessively^  instead  of  say- 
ing that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  that 
he  is  Ytry  proud.^'  It  is  strange,  that  the  elegant  au« 
thor  should  be  aware  of  this  consequence,  and  yet  «d« 
mit  the  theory:  for  so  good  a  judge  of  human  nalure 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  laughter  is  not  considered 
as  a  hkgn  of  pride  y  persons  of  singular  gravity  being 
often  suspected  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers  seldom 
or  never.  When  we  see  a  man  attentive  to  the  inno* 
cent  humours  of  a  merry  company,  and  yet  maintain 
a  fixed  solemnity  of  countenance,  is  it  natural  for  us  td 
t4iink  that  he  is  the  humblest,  and  the  only  humble  per- 
'SOU  in  the  circle  ? 

"  Anot4ier  writer  la  the  Spectator,  N^  249.  remarks, 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  the  vainest  part  of 
mankind  are  most  addicted  to  tbe  passion  of  laughter. 
Now,  how  can  this  be,  if  the  proudest  part  of  mankind 
are  also  most  addicted  to  it,  unless  we  suppose  vanity 
and  pride  to  be  the  sauie  thing  f  But  they  certainly 
are  diflerent  passions.  The  proud  man  despises  other 
and  derives  his  chief  pleasure  from  the  contem- 
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*'  It  couTd  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 
**  Toabt  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
*'  To  bait  a  mouse  trap,  *twouM  not  care  $ 
**  ^Twoii^d  make  clean  shoes,  or  in  the  earth 
**  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth.** 


platlon  of  his  own  importance  :  the  vain  man  stands  in 
need  of  tbe  applause  of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy 
without  it«  Pride  is  apt  to  be  reserved  and  sullen  ^  va- 
nity is  often  afiable,  and  officiously  obliging.  The 
proud  man  is  so  confident  of  his  merit,  and  thinks  it 
so  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  scarcely  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it :  the  vain  man, 
to  raise  your  admiration,  scruples  not  to  t^l  you,  not 
only  the  whole  truth,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.  In 
the  same  per&on  these  two  passions  may,  no  doubt,  be 
united  ^  but  some  men  are  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 
some  vain  men  are  too  conscious  of  their  own  weakness 
to  be  proud.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  will,  we  have 
not  as  yet  made  any  discovery  of  the  cause  of  laugh- 
ter :  in  regard  to  which,  I  apprehend,  that  the  vain  are 
net  more  intemperate  than  other  people  ^  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  proud  are  much  less  so. 

*'  Hutcheson^s  account  of  the  ori;^in  of  laogbter  is 

equally  unsatisfactory.     Granting  what  he  says  to  be 

true,  I  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  in- 

.genious  author  seems  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  there 

■  may  be  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  dignity  where  there 

is  nothing  ludicrous.     A  city,  considered  as  a  collec- 

«tion  of  low  and  lofty  houses,  is  no  laughable  object. 

Nor  was  that  person  eitber  ludicrous  or  ridiculous, 

•whom  Pope  so  justly  characterises, 

^  Tbe  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind.** 

-—But,,  secondly,  cases  might  be  mentioned,  of  laugh- 
ter arising  from  a  group  of  ideas  or  objects,  where- 
in there  is  no  discernible  opposition  of  meanness  or 


The  humour  of  the  passage  cannot larise  from  tbe  meair* 
ness  of  these  (rffices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  thq 
dagger,  nor  from  any  opposition  of  meanness  and  dig- 
nity in  the  offices  themsehres,  they  being  all  equally* 
mean  ;  and  must  therefore  be  owing  to  some  peculia- 
rity in  the  description.  We  laugh,  when  a  droll  mi- 
mics the  solemnity  of  a  grave  person ;  here  dignity  and 
meanness  are  indeed  united  :  but  we  laugh  also  (though 
not  so  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  peculia- 
rities of  a  fellow  as  insignificant  as  him!<elf,  and  dia- 
plays  no  opposition  of  dignity  and  meanness.  The  le- 
vities of  Sancho  Pan^a  opposed  to  the  solemnity  of  his 
master,  and  compared  with  his  own  schemes  of  prefer* 
ment,  form  an  entertaining  contrast:  but  some  of  tfa« 
vagaries  of  that  repowned  squire  are  truly  laughable, 
even  when  his  preferment  and  his  master  are  out  of  the 
question.  Men  laugh  at  puns ;  the  wisest  and  wittiest 
of  our  species  have  laughed  at  them  ;  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Cicero,  and  Shakespeare,  laughed  at  them ;  clowns  and 
children  Iaogh«t  them  }  and  most  men,  at  one  time  or 
other,  are  inclined  to  do  the  same :  but  in  this  sort  of 
low  wit,  is  it  an  opposition  of  meanness  and  digeity 
that  entertains  us  P  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  same- 
ness  and  diversity, —sameness  io  tbe  sound|  and  diver- 
sity in  the  signification  ? 

*'  In  the  characters  mentioned  "by  Akeriside,  tfhe 
author  does  not  distinguish  between  what  is  iavghabie 
and  what  is  contemptible  ;  so  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
think,  that  he  meant  to  specify  the  qualities  peculiar 
to  those  things  which  provoke  pure  laughter:  and 
whatever  account  we  may  make  of  his  definition,  which 
to  those  who  acquiesce  in  the  foregoing  reasoninga 
may  perhaps  appear  not  quite  satisfactory,  there  is  in 
tbe  poem  a  passage  that  deserves  particular  notice,  as 
it  seems  to  contain  a  more  exact  account  of  tbe  ludi- 
crous quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  tbe  theo- 
ries above  mentioned.  This  passage  we  shall  soon  have  • 
occasion  to  quote.** 

Our  author  now  goes  on  t6  lay  down  bis  own  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  laughter,  which  be  supposes 
to  arise  from  the  view  of  things  inoongrnous  united  in 
the  same  assemblage.  '*  However  imperfect  (says  he) 
the  above-mentioned  theories  may  appear,  there  is  none 
of  them  destitute  of  merit;  and  indeed  tbe  most  fanci- 
ful philosopher  seldom  frames  a  theory  without  consult- 
ing nature  in  some  of  her  more  obvious. appearances. 
Laughter  very  frequently  arises  from  the  ^iew  of  dig- 
nity and  meanness  nnited  in  the  same  object  \  some- 
times, no  doubt,  from  tbe  appearance  of  assumed  infe- 
riority, as  well  as  of  small  faults  and  unimportant  tur- 
pitudes-; and  sometimes,  perhaps,  though  rarely,  from 
that  sort  of  pride  which  is  described  in  tbe  passage  al- 
ready quoted  from  Hobbes. 

*'  All  these  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  cause  of 
laughter  is  something  compounded 5  or  something  that 
disposes  the  mind  to  form  a  comptrison,  by  paaaing 
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I«tiizluef.  ^^^  ^®  objtct  or  idea  to  another.  T4iat  tliis  is  in  fact 
the  case,  cannot  be  proved  i  priori i  but  this  holds  in 
all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be  found  to 
hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter*  May  it  not  then 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  That  laughter  arises  from 
the  view  of  two  or  more  objects  or  ideas  disposing  the 
Riind  to  form  a  comparison  ?  According  to  the  theory 
of  Hobbes,  this  comparison  would  be  between  the  lu- 
dicrous object  and  ourselves  \  according  to  those  wri- 
ters who  misapply  Aristotle^s  definition,  it  would  seem 
to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  object  and  things 
px  persons  in  general}  and  if  we  incline  to  Hutcbeson's 
theory,  which  is  the  best  of  the  three,  we  shall  think 
that  there  is  a  comparison  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicroas 
object,  first  with  one  another,  and  secondly  with  ideas 
or  things  extraneous, 

*'  Further:  every  appearance  that  is  made  np  of 
parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  form  a 
comparison,  is  not  ludicroii^s.  The  body  of  a  man  or 
woman,  of  a  horse,  a  fi&h,  or  a  bird,  is  not  ludicrous, 
though,  it  consists  of  many  parts  j  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  many  other  things  without  raising  laoghter  \ 
but  the  picture  described  .in  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Pisoes,  witli  a  roan's  head,  a  horse's  neck, 
feathers  of  diflFerent  birds,  limbs  of  different  beasts,  and 
the  tail  of  a  fish,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous 
1 800  years  ago,  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain 
circumstances  would  no  doubt  be  so  at  this  day*  It 
would  seem  then,  that  *  the  parts  of  a  laughable  assem« 
blage  must  be  in  some  degree  unsuitable  and  heteroge- 
neous.* 

*'  Moreover :  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Horatian 
monster,  a  human  head,  a  horse's  neck,  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  or  the  plumage  of  a  fowl,  is  not  Indicroas,  in  it- 
self }  nor  would  those  several  pieces  be  ludicrous  if  at- 
tended to  in  succession,  without  any  view  to  their  union* 
For  to  see  them  disposed  on  the  different  shelves  of  a 
museum,  or  even  on  tife  tame  shelf,  nobody  would 
laugh,  except,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  uniting  them 
were  to  occur  to  his  fancy,  or  the  passage  of  Horace  to 
his  memory.  It  seems  to  follow,  that '  the  Incongruous 
parts  of  a  laughable  idea  or  object  roust  either  be  com- 
bined so  as  to  form  an  asiemblagei  or  most  be  supposed 
to  be  so  combined** 

*'  May  we  not  then  conclude,  *  that  laoghter  arises 
from  the  view  of  two  or  more  inconsistent,  onsuitable, 
or  incongmous  parts  or  circumstances,  considered  as 
united  in  one  complex  object  or  assemblage,  or  as  ac- 
quiring a  sort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  tbeb  V  The 
lines  from  Akenside  formerly  referred  to^  aeem  to  poini 
%i  the  same  doctrine  : 

Where-e*er  the  pow'r  of  ridicule  displays 
Her  qnaint-ey*d  visage,  tome  incongrwms  form^ 
Some  stubborn  dissonance  of  things  combin^d^ 
Strikes  on  the  quick  observer* 

And  to  the  same  purpose,  the  learned  and  Ingenious 
Dr  Gerard,  In  bis  Essmf  on  Taste:  *  The  sense  of  ri- 
dicule is  gratified  by  an  inconsistence  and  dissooance 
of  circnmstaaces  in  the  same  object,  or  in  objects  neaiw 
ly  related  in  the  nuiin ;  or  by  a  similitodt  or  a  relation 
iinezpected  between  things  «n  the  whole  oppoalt*  mad 
nolik^.* 
**  And  therefore,  instead  of  snyingt  ^^  HoldiOfOtt, 
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that  the  caose  of  object  of  laoghter  is  an  «  opposition   Lsagliter. 
,  of  dignity  and  meanness  \^  I  would  say,  in  more  gene-  wi    ^    ,  ^ 
ral  terms,  that  it  is  '  an  opposition  of  suitableness  or 
onsuitableness,  or  of  relation  and  the  want  of  relation, 
united,  or  supposed  to  be  united,  in  the  same  assem- 
blage.'     Thus  the  offices  ascribed  to  the  dagger  of 
Hudibras  seem  quite  heterogeneous }  but  we  discover 
a  bond  of  connection  among  them,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  same  weapon  could  occasionally  perform  them 
all.     Thus,  even  in  that  mimicry  which  displays  no  op- 
position of  dignity  and  meanness,  we  perceive  the  ac- 
tions of  one  man  joined  to  the  features  and  body  of 
another  \  that  is,  a  mixture  of  onsuitableness,  or  want 
of  relation,  arising  from  the  difference  of  persons,  with 
congruity  and  similitude,  arising  from  the  sameness  of 
the  action.     And  here  let  it  be  observed  in  general, 
that    the  greater    number   of  incongrnities  that  ai« 
blended  in  the  same  assemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it 
will  probably  be*     If,  as  in  Butler's  resemblance  of 
the  morning  to  a  boiled  lobster,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  meanness,  as  well  as  of  likeness  and  dissimi- 
litude, the  effect  of  the  contrast  will  be  more  power- 
ful, than  if  only  one  of  these  oppositions  had  occurred 
in  the  ludicrous  idea.   The  sublimity  of  Don  Quixote's 
mind,  contrasted   and  connected  with  his   miserable 
equipage,  forms  a  very  comical  exhibition ;  but  when 
all  this  is  still  further  connected  and  contrasted  with 
Sancho  Pan^a,  the  ridicule  Is  heightened  exceedingly. 
Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  better  mounted  and 
accoutred,  he  would  not  have  made  us  smile  so  often  ; 
because,  the  hero's  mind  and  circumstances  being  more 
adequately  matched,    the   whole   group   would   have 
united    fewer   inconsistencies,    and  reconciled    fewer 
Incongruities*      Butler  has  combined  a  still  greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumstances  in  Balpho 
and  Hudibras:    but  the  picture,  though  more  elabo- 
rate, is  less  natural.      Yet  this  argues  no  defect  of 
judgment*     His  design  was,   to  make  his   hero  not 
only  ludicrous,   but  contemptible}   and   therefore  he 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  person,  a  num- 
ber of  mean  and  disgusting  qualities,  pedantry,  igno- 
rance,   nastiness,  and  extreme  deformity.      But  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  though  a  Indicrous,  was  .never 
intended   for  a  contemptible,  personage*      He  often 
moves  our  pitv,  be  never  forfeits  our  esteem  \  and  his 
advenftures  and  sentiments  are  generally  interetting ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  his  story  had  not 
been  natural,  and  himself  been  endowed  with  great  as 
well  as  good  qualities*     To  have  given  him  such  a 
shape,    and  such  weapons,    arguments,    boots,  and 
breeches,  as  Butler  has  bestowed  on    bis  champion, 
would  have  destroyed  that  solemnity  which  is  so  stri- 
king a  feature  In  Don  Quixote  \  and  Hudibras,  with 
the  mannera  and  person  of  the  Spanish  hero,  would  not 
have  been  that  paltry  figure  which  the  English  poet 
meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  his 
countrymen.    Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  Is  of  Don  Qoix- 
ote^s  kindred,  but  a  different  character*    Smollet's  de- 
sign was  not  to  expose  him  to  ridicule,  but  rather  to 
recommend  him  to  our  pity  and  admiration.     He  has 
therefore  given  him  jronth,  strength,  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  courage  and  dignity  of  mind  ^  has  mounted  kim 
on  a  geneioos  steed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an  elegant  suit 
of  armour*    Yel,  tliat  the  history  might  have «  comic 
air,  ke  baa  been  carefiil  to  contrast  nod  connccl  Sir 
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''  What  has  been  said  of  the  cause  of  laughter  does 
not  amoaot  to  an  exact  desort|itioOy  far  less  to  a  logi« 
eal  defioitiee }  there  being  innommble  eombioatioos 
ef  coogruity  and  iaceosiatency,  of  relatioa  and  contra- 
viety,  of  likeness  and  dissimilitudet  whioh  are  not  lo* 
dicroas  at  all.  If  we  eould  ascertain  the  peouKaritiea 
of  those,  we  should  be  able  to  oharaOteriAe  with  more 
^oouraoy  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination* 
Bot  before  we  proceed  to  this,  it  would  bo  proper  to 
evince,  that  of  the  present  theory  thos  much  at  least  is 
tme,  diat  though  every  incengruoos  comhinatioo  U  not 
ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  oonibinatien  is  incongraous. 

**  It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  facts  or  examples  that 
ai^  theory  ef  this  sort  can  be  either  established  or 
overthrown.  By  such  a  detail,  the  foregoing  theoriee 
Jiave  faeep,  or  may  he,  shown  to  be  ill  founded,  or  not 
aoffioiently  comprehensive*  A  single  instance  of  a 
laughable  object,  which  neither  unites,  nor  is  supposed 
to  unite,  inoongrnous  ideas,  would  likewise  show  the 
iosofficienoy  ei  the  present ;  nor  will  I  undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  I  cannot),  that  no  such  iiistaaee 
can  be  given.  A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous 
objeets  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt :  and  therefore 
VM  eaa  never  hope  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility 
df  doubt,  that  common  quality  which  belongs  to  aH 
lo^iorous  ideas  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  inia« 
giaed.  All  that  can  be  done  in  a  ease  of  this  kind  is 
te  prove  by  a  variety  of  examplce,  that  the  theory  now 


proposed  is  more  comprehensive,  and  better  founded, 
than  any  of  the  foregoing.*'  This  our  author  after- 
wards shows  at  full  length  }  but  as  the  variety  of  ex* 
amplea  adduoed  by  him  would  lake  up  toe  much  room 
to  he  inaerteil  here,  aad  as  every  reader  muat  he  capable 
oCadduoiag  namherless  instances  of  ludtcreus  cases  te 
himself  we  shall  content  oumelves  with  the  aheve  ex* 
pbtnatien  of  the  diftrent  theoriee  of  laughteri  referring 
those  who  desire  further  satisfaction  to  the  treatise  al* 
veady  quoted. 

LAViNGTON  Eavt,  a  town  of  Wilts,  ftwr  m»es 
eenth  ef  the  Pevizea,  and  89  miles  from  London.  It 
is  called  in  our  histories  StepuU  Laviogloa  ;  bnc  now 
Cheaping  or  Market  Lavingtop,  on  acoouat  of  its  umnv 
kets,  which  are  on  Monday  and  Wodnesd^iy.  It  is 
supposed  te  hove  heea  a  hmhAloI  town  above  200  year*. 
Here  is  a  charity  school  for  36  chtldTCO,  who  have 
hooks  given  them,  and  the  girls  are  taught  to  kmt  and 
sew.    FopnlatioQ  899  in  181 1. 

LAViNIUM,  in  Anctent  Geography ^  a  town  ef  La- 
tiMii  six  miles  lo  tho  east  of  Laorentam,  aecerdkig  to 
an  aaoieat  map ;  so  named  ftpom  Zovwim,  oonsort  of 
JEneas,  aad  daughter  of  King  Latinos,  and  boitl  by 
iho  IVojans.  The  ivst  town  of  Homon  original  kt  La- 
tiwil>  and  Ihe  seat  of  the  Bi I  Penates,.  (Livy):  situated 
near  the  river  Numicus,  or  Nomicius*;  between  which 
and  the  Tiber  iEneas  landed,  aecordine'  to  Virgil; 
Holsteains  supposeo  the  town  to  have  stootf  on  a»  emi* 
nenee,  now  called  U  Mumtt  it  Letrnm^ 

LAUNCE.    See  Lanc«. 

LAUNCEaTOIN,  a  town  of  CorawaH  in  Enghmd, 
sealed  on  the  river  Tamarv  214  miles  ftom-Londoni 
It  is  also  ealled  DmtMmik  fro«»  ile  situation  o»  » 
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vid  and  Newport.  It  has  been  the  place  for  choosing 
knights  of  the  shire  ever  sinoo  the  reign  of  King  F^d- 
ward  I.  aad  the  assizes  town  over  since  Richard  IT.  ■. . 
till  by  a  late  act  of  parliament  the  lord  chancellor  or  ^^2^*^^ 
lord  keeper  was  empowered  to  name  any  other  plac^ 
in  the  county  for  it ;  since  which  the  summer  asoixes 
have  been  held  at  Bodmin.  It  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Mary  in  1555.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
rooorder,  and  eight  aldermen,  has  a  free  school  which 
was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  a  populoum 
trading  town*  In  the  jad  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act  vras 
made  for  the  repair  of  this  and  other  decayed  Cornish 
boroughs;  and  it  endowed  this  town  with  the  privi* 
leges  of  a  sanctuary,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
used  them.  It  had  a  monastery  and  a  noble  castle, 
which,  because  of  its  strength,  was  called  castle  terrible^ 
and  was  given  by  King  Bichard  I.  to  hie  brother,  af- 
terwards King  John.  Here  are  two  charity  schoole  far 
48  children  of  both  sexes,  where  the  girls  are  taught 
to  knit,  sew,  and  wankt  bonelace.  Leiand  says  it  wae 
walled  in  his  time,  and  one  mile  in  compass.  The 
lower  paK  of  its  ancient  caetle  is  ased  for  the  gao). 
Papulation  1758  in  1811. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  sea  language,  signifiee  to  put 
out:  as,  Lattmck  ihi  aft^,  that  is.  Pot  her  out  jof  dock  : 
kmmeh  mfi^  ^  Jhrward^  opcaking  of  things  that  are 
stowed  in  the  hold,  is  Put  them  mere  forward  ;  immck 
ho!  HK  term  used  when  a  yard  is  hoisted  high  ewoo^b, 
and  signilies  koi$%  n&  mof*     See  also  Lakcb. 

LAUNDER,  in  Mtnermkgf^  a  name  givew  in  De» 
vpnsbire,  and  other  places,  to  a  long  and  shallow  tro«igb^ 
whioh  receives  the  powdered  ore  after  il  ooowe  out  ot* 
the  boK  or  coffer,  which  is  a  sort  of  mortar,  in  vrhieb  if 
is  powdered  with  iron  pestles.  The  powdered  or«, 
which  is  washed  into  the  kooder  hy  the  water  fnm  the 
ooiier,  is  always  finest  near  the  gvate,  and  conroer  all 
the  vray  down. 

LAVOI8IEB,  Akvoihe  LAVRxmr,  a  celehrate4 
chemical  philosopher,  was  hem  at  Paris  en  the  Q/Mk 
ef  August  1745.  Hie  Ihther  being  a  man  of  opv* 
lent  ctrennMlnnces,  spared  no  cost*  on  the  edneatioa 
of  his  son,  who  soon  gave  a  decided  prefereneo  to 
the  phyeieal  soienees*  An  eatrauidinary  premium  harw 
ing  been  offered  by  the  French  government  in  tfte  year 
1764,  Ahp  the  best  aod  meat  eeonumieal  nw^od  of  light* 
ing  the  streets  of  an  extensive'  oily,  our  author,  altfaougb 
at  that  time  only  tl  years  of  age,  gained  the  gotd  me* 
dol  ^  and  hia  excellent  memohr  was  published  by  the 
neademy,  of  which  ho  heeame  a  member  on  the  131 W  o# 
May  17^8*  His  attentiow  wns  alternately  eccnpicdt 
witk  the  pretended  eon  version  ef  water  into-eardi,  the 
analysis  of  the  gypsum  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
the  congelation*  of  watery  tho  phenomena  of  thnnder, 
and  the  aurora  borealts.. 

By  undertaking  joomeys  with  Gueltaxd  into  every 
province  of  France,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  an  liri- 
mense  variety  of  materials  for  a  description  of  the  mi- 


down.    King  Hanpy  iii,  made  it  a  iipee* borough.    It 

hefifO'ef  two  other  horooghs,  vit«  J9uiu«i 
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neralto^eal  kingdom,  serving  as  the  fomidlition  of  a- 
great  work  en  the-  revolotiono  of  the  globe,  twv  ad- 
mi ra Wo  siielehee  of  which  are  to  he  seen  in  the  me» 
moire  of  the  Pieneh  academy  lor  177ft  ^^  ^7^7-  ^  '^'^ 
whole  time  and  ftrtnne  were  dedieated  to  the  eultivak' 
tbfr  of  thci  scieneee,  nor  did  he  seem  mere  attached  tt» 
one  than  to  another,  till  an  interesting  event  deaidwJ 
Uo  eiiois»  i»  dvsmr  of  ehesnisttyv    The  discovery  of 
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lAvoUier.  fi*>cs  ^v*>  jo>t  mad«  knows  to  U»  temcd  workly 
Bkck,  Priestley,  Bdieeie,  Cvvemlisli,  Mid  ~  ~ 
wfakk  appeared  like  a  neir  cmtknv 

AboDt  tfae  yt%t  1770,  Lmvosier  wkt  m  stivck  with 
Ike  gnuHlear  aadi  infievtaiice  of  the  disoovery,  tkal  ho 
tatiwiL  all  kit  alteatioa  to  tkia  fodatata  of  tnithe,  pen 
ceiviog  the  powerful  ioBaeaco  wbick  Ibae  sew  icicwoa 
would  have  over  OYerj  pkjaical  rteearck  He  wao  in* 
•pirtd  wilk  tke  trae  spirit  el  indootivw  pbUoeoplij,  awd 
all  bit  experimewtt  had  a.  direct  lefmneo  to  geaeml 
▼ie  ws.  He  poblished  bis  cbenical  opaecalea  iw  the  year 
1 774,  coDtaioMig  a  history  of  whatever  haiF  been  Ao«e 
keforo  rsspectiog  the  gates,  aa4  eoDohidioe  with  his 
owa  §ra«d  and  iatevestiiig  expersmeal^  He  d 
atsated  that  metala,  ta  caicioatioBi  derire  tketr  isci 
weight  from  the  abtorption  of  atr,  of  which  be  aftet^ 
wards  proeed  that  nttrout  aad  is  composed.  His  che- 
mjcsl  iflgewuity  was  oow  ao  weU  knowiv  tkat  Target 
caiployed  baai  ia  1776  to  intptel  the  maoaff  ctore  of 
gaopowder,  which  he  made  to  cany  1 20  toises  icstead  of 
90.  io  the  yea*  1 77ft  be  diteoeered  that  all  acida  con* 
tain  the  reepirable  portioo  of  the  atroospfaeio  at  a  coo* 
stitueot  principle,  and  to  thiehogavetfaeaaaieof  ozyge*. 
This  was  the  fiivt  graad  step  towards  Ike  oow  ehemtslry, 
which  was  fully  completed  by  bis  confirm iog  the  disoo^ 
imr  of  the  oompotitioD  of  water,  aseertainsd  ia  1783* 

His  EleflMOts  of  Chemistry  were  poblisheil  in  17899 
#hwh  is  a.  beaotiM  aaidei  of  seitotifie  eempotiliooy 
elegaaly  dear,  aaid  logical.  His-  eelekrated  system*  was 
almost  uni«ersaiiy  adopted  in  »  wery  few  years,  so  full 
waft  the  convictioa  it  earned  along  with  it  to  etery  can- 
did, reflectiag  mmd.  Tfaw  last  of  Lavoisier's  philoso»* 
pbicali  works  was  oa  the  perspiratioii  of  ammals^  first 
Rwd  to  the  academy  ea  the  4^1  of  May  1791.  By  a 
aomber  of  the  aioeet  expenaamts,  he  fooad  that  a  aam 
in  one  day  perspires  45  ounces }  that  bo  coasomes  33 
oaoose  of  vital  air,  or  oxygea;  chat  8  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  are  discharged  from  bis  loags  j  tkot 
the  weight  of  water  discharged  from  the  longs  is  33 
mmces,  compoaed  of  3  of  hydrogen  and  ao  of  oxygeOy 
which  interesting  diseo^ries  he  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  nwdiciae. 

There  i^re  no  fewer  than  40  memoirs  of  Lavoisier  itt 
the  volomee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1772  to 
1793,  Aill  of  tbe  grand  phenomena  of  tbe  science  j  such 
ao  the  analysis  of  atmospherical  air,  the  formation  of 
elastic  ffiiids,  th«  properties  of  the  matter  of  heat,  the 
composition  of  acids,  the  decomposition  of  water,  8cc« 
Sto.  To  the  sciences,  arts,  and  manotactores,  he 
madered  the  most  esseoUal  servioes,  both  in  a  publio 
and  private  cspacity.  After  Buffbn  and  Tillet,  be  wao 
treasurer  to  the  aeadem j,  into  tbe  aoooonts  of  which 
ho  iatrodoced  both  economy  and  order.  He  was  con* 
eolted  by  the  natioaal  conrention  as  to  the  roost  eligi« 
ble  means  of  improving  the  manufaotore  of  assiguatt, 
and'  of  augmenting  the  difficulties  of  fonging  them* 
He  turned  hi«>  atttrntion  also  to  political  economy,  and* 
koCween  1778  and  1785,  be  allowed  340  arpenu  in 
the  Vendomois  to  experimenCal  Agriculture,  and  increase 
ed  the*' ordinary  produce  bjr  one  half.  In  1791,  the 
eoBstitaent  assembly  invited  him  to  draw  np  a  plaa  for 
aendering  moro  simple  the  collectioo  of  the  taxes,  whioh' 
pradoaad  an  ovoellont  report,  printed  and«r  tbe  title  of 
Tcfritorial  Riobos  of  Franooi 

W1iilo*Jh»  borroic  of  Bobespiom^i  tnorpalioii  oow- 
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by    tkned)  be  wsed  to  oboerto  to  Lalande  that  he  fomasi   L«Touici 
ho  woold  be  deprived  of  all  his  pi^perty,  bot  that  bo        g 
wm  eiitKmely  willing  to  w«)rk  for  his  sobsistSMe }  awd  Uireste. 

it  is  oapposod  that  he  meant  to  pursue  tko  profossiowef ^^""^ 

apothoeary,  ao  soost  congenial  to  kis  stvdiea.  Bot  tko 
mwelentkig  tyrant  had  already  fixed  his  doom^  Hesal^ 
fcred  on  the  seafibid  with  28  farmero  geiMval  oa  tko  SWi 
of  May  I794v  for  no  other  crime  but  bcoaoso  bo  wiw 
opalont.  ^  A  papor  was  presoated  to  tko  trikonalf  drwwa 
op  by  Citizen  HalM,  oontai nmg  a  descriptieii  of  tko 
worksy  and  w  recapitulation  of  the  merits,  of  Lavbisier , 
siifioi«»t  to  make  aa  inipressioa  oa  tbe  most  okdorwio 
kearr^  bot  it  was  not  even  read  by  these  moo,  who 
were  the  bliad,  stupid,  aod  ferocioos  iaitnimoito  of 
cruelty  aod  death. 

A  man  m  rare  and  se  extraordinoffy  oagbt  to  bM% 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  tko  most  ignorant,  Md  evon  this 
most  wicked.  '  To  pradace  Che  contrary,  iC  wao  aeooe^ 
sary  that  power  sboold  fsM  icrto  the  faande  of  ^  ^Vfttll 
who  respected  ooae,  aod  whose  bKod  aa4  soagaiaary 
ambition  sacrificed  every  tktng  to  tke  dteiwof  pleMieg 
the  people; 

Lavoisier  was  tall,  anA  pceeessed  a  coonfotfance*  Ml 
of  beoiffifity,  through  which  bio  geflies  ^MUfte  uaillj)ifew> 
om.  As  10  bis  character,  it  wao  mild,  kamttte^  me!^ 
akle,  okligmg ;  and  ke  discet^red  aw  iacMKkle  degree 
of  activity.  He  had  great  iaineiice  ow  acoomif  of  kto 
oftdft,  fortune,  ropatatioa,  and  kis  office  iw  li»  ft«i^ 
eery ;  but  all  the  use  ho  made  of  it  wils  to  do  good : 

t  this  di#  not  ptoveiit  jeahmsy  on*  the  part  erf*  othersi 
a  1 771  be  married  Marie*' Atfna»>Fiefttfo«Faiih&ev  ^ 
daughter  of  a  (Wrtter-gerferal,  whose  excelleat  oceeifr. 
pjisbments  fcrroed  tke  delight  of  hit  Kfe,  whe  aawiled 
hinr  in  bis  laboon^  and  even  drei^  ibt  figwres  {of  his 
last  work.  She  had  the  mtsfertane  to  behold  her  fi^ 
tker,  husband,  and  intimate  friendk;  assassinated  ia  otfe 
day :  she  was  herself  imprisoned,  awd*  even  menaced 
with  a  similar  fate ;  bat  the  unshakeif  fcrtitddb  of  her 
flrind  made  her  rise  soperior  to  the  kortbrs  of  bor  eon- 
dttiott.  Wc  lisam  that  she  has  sitfee  given  her  kaad  te 
tbe  celebrated  Coout  Bumford. 

LAURA,  in  clartb*  hhitoiy,  e  name>  given  te  af  col» 
lection  of  little  eelU  si  seme  distowce'  from  each  other, 
in  Which  the  bermitt  in  ancietit  tidies  lived  togotker  im 
a  wilderness. 

These  hermits  did  not  lire  id  commtfaity,  bat  each 
monk  provided  fbr  himsirif  in  bis  distinct  cell.  Tbe 
most  celebrated  laurws  mentioned  iw  ecclesiaif ical  bi^^ 
story  were  in  Palestine :  as  the  lirara  of  St  Eotby- 
mus,  ar  four  or  Ave  leagues  distance  from  Jeitisalom  ^ 
the  lanra  of  St  Saba,  near  the  brook  Cedron  }  tke  laii^ 
Tft  of  the  Toweri,  near  the- river  Jordan,  8cc* 

Pkrr  LAUHEAIX,  an  oftcer  of  tbe  honsekoldi 
of  the  khigs  of  Bricoin,  whose  busineet  consisto  only  iw 
composing"  an  ode  aimmdlf  on  his  msjesty^s  birth  day, 
and  on  the  new  year  j  sometfttiet  sAso,  though  rarely^ 
on  occasion  of  any  remiHhibte  vlctory.-i>-^f  the  fiisc 
inttitutfon  of  poets  lanieate,  Mt  Wharton  has  givei^ 
the  fbiiowingaccouflt  ier  bis  hietory  of  English  poetty. 
**  Great  confusion  has  enteredi  into  this  subject,  oir 
account  of  the  dkgrees'  in  gfwmmar,  which  included^ 
riietoricrand  versHlcation',  anciently  teitett  in  oor  uni- 
versities, particolariy  at  Oxford :  on  Which  oceesioo; 
a  wreath  of  laurel  wis  pfesented* teethe- neirgrsdoote, 
who  w«t  afkenmrdfe  asoollf  styled  Fbefa  £mrtt^H 

4  D  2  Tkesc 
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LftvKcat^  These  sctidaslic  Itareations,  however,  lecm  to  beTe 
giTen  rise  to  the  eppeliation  io  question.  I  will  give 
tome  instances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  same  time  will 
explain  the  nature  of  the  studies  for  which  our  acade- 
mical philologists  received  their  rewards.  About  the 
year  1470,  o,ne  John  Watson,  a  student  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  concession  to  l>e  graduated  and  laureated  in 
that  science  ^  on  condition  that  he  composed  one  hun« 
dred  Latin  verses  in  praise  o£  the  university,  and  a  La« 
tin  comedy.^  Another  grammarian  was  distinguished 
with  the  samo  badge,,  after  having  stipulated,  that  at 
the  next  public  act,'  lie  would  affix  the  same  number 
of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St  Mary^s  church, 
that  they  might  be  s«en  by  the  whole  university.  This 
was  at  that  period  tbe  most  convenient  mode  of  publi* 
cation.  About  the  same  time,  one  Maurice  Byrchen- 
saw,  a  scholar  in  rhetoric,  supplicated  to  be  admitted 
to  read  lectures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that  fa- 
cnlty  y  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  provision, 
that  he  should  write  one  hundred  verses  on  the  glory 
of  the  university,  and  not  suffer  Ovid^s  Art  of  Love, 
and  the  Elegies  of  Pamphtlius,  to  be  studied  in  audi- 
tory. Not  long  afterwards,  one  John  fiulman,  ano- 
ther rhetorician,  having  complied  with  the  terms  im- 
posed, of  explaining  the  first  book  of  Tully's  Offices, 
and  likewise  the  first  of  his  Epistles,  without  any  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  was  graduated  in  rhetoric  *,  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
bands  of  the  chancellor  of  tbe  university.  About  tbe 
year  1489,  Skclton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  year  1493;  ^^  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at 
Cambridge.  Robert  Whittington  aflfords  the  last  in- 
stance of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  se- 
cular priest,  and  eminent  for  his  vfurious  treatises  in 
grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry  v  having 
exercised  hia  art  many  years,,  and  submitting  to  the 
customary  demand  of  a  hundred  verses,  he  was.  honour- 
ed with  the  laurel  in  the  year  ij'ia. 

**  With  regard  to  the  poet  laureate  of  the  kings  of 
England,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  same  that  is  styled  tbe 
ksng^s  versifier^  and  to  whom  loo  shillings  were  paid  as 
his  annual,  stipend  in  the  year  1251.  But  when  or 
bow  that  title  commenced,  and.  whether  this  officer 
was  ever  solemnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  his  first  inves- 
titure, I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  after  tbe 
searches  of  the  learned  Seldea.  on  this  question  have 
proved  unsuccessful.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the 
barbaroos  and  inglorious  name  of  tvr<fj/7<r  gradually 
gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  ^  dig- 
nity :  or  rather  that  at  length  those  only  were  in 
general,  invited  to*  this  appointment,,  who  had  received 
academical,  sanction,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel ha  the  oniversities  fsr  their  abilities  in  Latin  com- 
position, particuiady  Latin  versification.  Thus  the 
kimg^s  laureate  was  nothing  more  than  *  a  graduated 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king.*  That 
be  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  ancient 
title  vernficator :  and  may  be  moreover  collected  from 
tbe  two  Latin  poems,  which  Beaton  and  Gullelmus, 
who  appear  to  have  respectively  acted  in  the  capacity 
af  royal  poets  to  Bichard  I.  and  Edward  IL  officially 
composed  on  Bichard V  crusade,  and  Edward^S  siege  of 
Striveling  castle. 

**  Andrew  Bernard,  successively  poet  laureate  of 
Xenry  'VIII*.  nnd  VIIL.  affords  a  still  stronger,  proof. 
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that  this  oflSeeir  *was  a  Latin  scholar.    He  wat  a  na-   XABfeaie 
tive  of  Thouloose,  and  an  Augustine  monk.     He  waa  | 

not  only  the  king^s  poet  laureate,  as  it  is  supposed^  Lfturcaiifu 
but  his  historiographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to  ' 
Prinee  Arthur.  He  obtained  many  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments in  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  be  founds 
which  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  poet  laureate,  are 
in  Latin.  These  are.  An  Address  to  Henry  VIII.  for 
the  most  auspicious  beginning  of  tbe  zoth  year  of  hia 
reign,  with  an  Epithalanuum  on  the  marriage  of  Francia 
the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king*s  daughter  ;^'  A 
New  Yearns  Gift  for  the  year  1515;  and.  Verses  wish* 
ing  prosperity  to  his  majesty's  13th  year.  He  has  Icfl 
some  Latin  hymns  y  and  many  of  his  Latin  prose  pieces^ 
which  he  wrote  in  tbe  quality^^of  historiogvapher  to  botb 
monarchs,  are  remaining. 

*'  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  net  customary  for 
the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Englbh,  till  the  reforma- 
tion of  religion  had  begun  to  diminish  the  veneratioi^ 
for  the  Latin  language ;  m*,  rather,  till  the  love  of 
novelty,  and  a  better  sense  of  things,  had  banished  th» 
narrow  pedantries  of  monastic  erudition,  and  taught  na 
to  cultivate  our  native  tongue.'^ 
.  LAUREL.  See  Prumus  and  Laurus,  Botavt 
Index, 

Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  16x9^ 
with  the  king*is  head^  laureated,  which-  gave  them  the 
name  of  iatirels;  the  20s.  pieces  whereof  were  marked 
with  XX.  the  los.  X.  and  tbe  5s.  pieces  with  V. 

LAURENS  Castra.    See  Laurektum. 

LAURENTALIA,  or  Larxntalia,  called  alsa 
Larentinalia^  Laurentales^  and  Larentales^  feasts  cela« 
brated  among  the  Romans  on  the  loth  of  the  kalenda 
of  January,  or  23d  of  December,  in  memoiy  of  Kcesk 
Laurentia^  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fanstulus,  and  nurse  oS 
Romulus  and  Remus. 

Acca  Laureatia,  from  whom  the  solemnity  took  it» 
name,,  is  represented  as  no  less  remarkable  for  the  beao- 
iy  of  her  person,  than  her  lasciviousness  ;  on  accoanO 
of  which  she  was  nick-named  by  her  neighbours  iupa^  > 
'*  she  wolf  \*^  which  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  tii» 
tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by  a 
wolf.  She  afterwards  married  a  very  rich  man,  who 
brought  her  great  wealth,  which,  at  her  death,  she  lef^ 
to  the  Roman  people ;  in  consideration  whereof  theyt 
performed  to  her  these  honours  \  though  others  repre-* 
sent  the  feast  as  held  in  honoar  of  Jupiter  Latiarie.. 
See  Laruktwalia  and  Lares* 

LAURENTIUa,  one  of  the  first  printers,  and^ 
according  to  some,  tbe  inventor  of  the  art,,  was  bom» 
at  Hacrlem  about  t^e  year  X370,  and  executed  several 
departmenU  of  magistracy  of  that  city.  Those  writ- 
ers are  mistaken  who  assign  to  him  the  surname  o£ 
Coster^  or  assert  that  the  office  of  sedituus  was  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.^  In  a  diploma  of  Albert  of  Bava« 
ria  in  1380,  in  which,  among  other  citizens  ofiHaer-^ 
1cm,  our  Laurentius'sTaM^  is  mentioned  by  the  nam» 
of  Joannes  Laurentiifilius^  Beroldus  is  called  €e</i/tiif#y. 
who  was  surely  of  another  family}  and  in  1396  and. 
2.398  Heuricus  2^  Lunen  enjoyed  thai  office ;  after 
whose  resignation.  Count  Albert  conferring, on  tbe  ci^ 
tixens  the  privilege  of  electing  their  asdituus,  they^ 
probably  soon  after,  fixed  on  Laurentius :  who  waa 
afterwards  called  Coster  from  his  office,  and  not  from 
his  bm\y  name»  as. he  was  descended  from  an^  iUe^ti- 

nuit%« 
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JLairMtittf  mate  branch  of  the  Gens  Brederodu*  Hie  office  was 
lAftf^^  ^ery  lucrative  ^  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  proper* 
tium.  ij^  the  elegance  of  his  house  may  testify.  That  he  was 
the  inventor  of  printing,  is  asserted  in  the  narratife  of 
Junius.  His  first  work  was  an  Horarium^  containing 
the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  the 
Apostles  Creed,  and  two  or  three  short  Prayers  %  the 
next  was  the  Speculum  Salutis^  in  which  he  introduced 
pictures  on  wooden  blocks ;  then  Donatt/s^  the  larger 
sixe }  and  afterwards  the  same  work  in  a  less  size*  All 
these  were  printed  on  separate  moveable  wooden  type$ 
fastened  together  by  threads.  If  it  be  thought  im- 
probable, that  so  ingenious  a  man  should  have. proceed- 
ed no  farther  than  the  invention  of  wooden  types;  It 
may  be  answered,  that  he  printed  for  profit,  not  for 
fame  ^  and  wooden  types  were  not  only.a^  that  time 
made  sooner  and  cheaper  than  metal  could  be^  but 
were  sufficiently  durable  for  the  small  impressions  of 
each  book  he  must  necessirily  have  printed*— His  press 
was  nearly  shaped  like  the  common  wtne-presse8.^He 
printed  some  copies  of  ali  his  books  both  on  paper  and 
yellom.— It  has  been  very  erroneously  supposed,  that 
he  quitted  the  profession,  and  died  broken  hearted  : 
but  it  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  art 
brought  to  perfection.^He  died  in  1440,^  aged  70  ^ 
and  was  succeeded  either  by  his  ion-in-law,  Thomas 
Peter,  who  married  his  only  daughter  liucia^  or  by 
their  iqnmediate  deseendants,  Peter,  Andrew  and  Tho- 
mas ;  who  were  old  enough  (even  if  their  father  was 
deadi,  as  it  is  likely  he  was)  to  conduct  the  business, 
the  eldest  being  at  least  22  or  23.  What  books  they 
printed  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  j  they  having,  after 
the  example  of  Laorentius  (more  anxious  for  profit 
than  for  fame),  neither  added  to  their  books  thair 
names,  the  place  where  they  were  printed,  nor  the  date 
of  the  year.  Their  first  essays  were  new  editions  of  Do* 
natus  and  the  Speculum.  They  afterwards  reprinted 
the  latter,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  which  they  used 
their  grandfather^s  wooden  pictures:  and  printed  the 
book  partly  on  wooden  blocks^  partly  on  wooden  separate 
typeSf  according  to  Mr  Meerman,  wha  has  given  an 
exact  engraving  of  each  sort^  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  same  book,  which  was  published  between  the 
years  1442  and  145.0.  Nor  did  they  stop  here  >  they 
continued  to  print  several  editions  of  the  Speculum^ 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Dutch  \  and  roaoy  other  works, 
particularly  '*  Historia  Alexandri  Magni  j^'  *'  Flavil 
Vedatii[j[ox  Vegetii'}  Benati  Epitome  de  Re  Militari :" 
and  *'  Opera  varia  i  Thomas  Kempis.**  Of  each  of 
these  Mr  Meerman  has  given  an  engraved  specimen. 
They  were  all  printed  with  separate  wooden  types;  and, 
by  their  great  neatness,  are  a  proof  that  the  descendants 
of  Lanrentius  were  industrious  in  improving  his  inven- 
tion. Kempis  was  printed  at  Haerlem  in  X472,  and 
was  the  last  known  work  of  Laurentius^s  descendants, 
who  soon  after  disposed  of  all  their  materials,  and  pro- 
bably  quitted  the  employment  \.  as  the  use  otfusil  types 
was  about  that  time  universally  diffused  through  Uol* 
land  by  the  settling  of  Martens  at  Alost,  where  be  pur- 
sued  the  art  with  i*eputatioB  for  upwards  of  60  years* 
See  {History  of)  Printikg. 

LAUREnTIUM,  or  Laurens  Castra,  in  An- 
dent  Geography^  a  town  of  Latium,  supposed  to  be 
the  royal  residence  of  those  roost  ancient  kings  Latinus, 
£k«S|  and  Eaonusi^  (Virgil*)     Hither  the  emperor 
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Commodoi  retlrtd  daring  a  pealileoce*  Ita  same  wm 
from  an  adjoining  grove  of  bay  trees,  midway-  between 
Ostia  and  Antium.  Supposed  to  have  stood  in-  the 
place  now  called  San  Lorenzo  ;  which  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed from  the  Via  Laurentina  leading  to  Rome* 

LAURO,  Philippo,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  i623.  He  learned  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  art  from  his  father  Balthasari^  who  was  himself  a 

good  painter.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Angek> 
'arosello,  his  brother-in-law }  and  proved  so  great  a 
proficient,  that  in  a  short  time  he  far  surpassed  his  totor 
in  desijp[n,  colouring,  and  elegance  of  taste*  He  applied 
himself  to  painting  historical  subjects  in  a  small  size, 
enriching  the  back  grounds  with  lively  landscapes,  that 
afforded  the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  entertain- 
ment 'y  hut  though  his  small  paintings  are  best  approved^ 
he  finished  several  grand  compositions  for  altar  pieces 
that  were  highly  esteemed.  He  died  in  1694  \  and  his 
works  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  high  prices  all  over 
Europe. 

Lauro,  or  Lauron^  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  where  ^n.  Pompeins,  sen  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Now  Lorigne,  five 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Liria  in  Valencia. 

LAURUS,  the  Rat  Tree,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  enneandria  class  |  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Holoraceee.  Sea 
Botany  Index. 

LAUS,  or  Laos,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  river  of 
Italy,  separating  Lucania  from  the  Brnttii,  and  run- 
ning from  east  to  west  into  the  Tuscan  sea;  with  a  cog- 
nominal  bay,  and  a  town,  the  last  of  Lucania,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  sea  \  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  according 
to  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Stephanus.  Both  town  and 
river  are  now  called  Laiao^  in  the  Calabria  Citra^ 
and  the  bay  called  Golfo  della  Scalea^  or  di  PoUcasiro^ 
two  adjoining  towns,,  is  a  part  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  ex- 
tending between  the  promontory  Palinurus  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Laus. 

LdusPompeia^  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  town  of  In* 
subria,  situated  ta  the  east  of  Milan,  between  the  rivers 
Addua  and  Lamben  A  town  built  by  the  Boii  after 
their  passing  the  Alps :  its  ancient  Gaulic  name  is  un- 
known. Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey,  leading 
thither  a  colony,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  conferred  the 
Jus  Latii  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained 
there.  The  modern  Lodi  is  built  from  its  ruins,  at 
some  distance  off»    £.  Long.  lo.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

LAUSANNE,  a  large,  ancient,  and  handsome 
town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  country  of  Vaud, 
and  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  with  a  famous  college  and 
hishop.*s  see.  The  townhoose  and  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent.  It  i^  seated  between  three  hills 
near  the  la^e  of  Geneva,  in  £•  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat. 
46.  30.  and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants.— The 
town  stands  on  an  ascent,  so  steep  that  in  some  places 
the  horses  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  without  great 
difficulty,  and  foot  passengers  aseend  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town  by  stepsn  Here  is  an.  academy  foe 
the  students  of  the  country  ;  the  professors  are  ap- 
pointed by  government  \  and  there  is  a  pretty  good  pub- 
lic library.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  \m  a 
magnificent  Gothic  building,  standing  on  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  town.  Among  other  sepulchres  ii 
Gontainsi  that  of  Amadacus  VIIL  duke  of  Savoy^ styled 
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XftMftime.  the  SUkmoH  of  his  age  ^  Wat  known  hj  tito  title  of 
Ani^l6p0  Fekh^  K  wlo  exhibited  the  singular  exsmple 
•f  a  man  twice  ahdioating  the  soTereTgntj,  and  retiring 
lloai  regal  pomp  to  a  private  station. 

The  sane  year  that  the  country  name^  Ptrys  A  Vaud 
WAS  oonqoered  from  the  house  of  SsToy^  the  inhabi- 
tanls  of  Lansanne  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the*  eanton  of  Berne,  theFr  bishop  having  retired 
fvom  the  town.  At  that  time  its  privileges  were  coq- 
fimM^  and  aognented,  and  i%  is  etitt  g^ovemed  by  its 
own  HMgistrales.  The  citizens  of  the  principal  street 
iMiWilbe  privilege  of  pronouncing  sentence  in  erimio^l 
caseSfc  If  the  criminal  Is-  fbund^  and  acknowledges 
ktmself  guiHyi  the  burghers  of  the  street  assemble  \  one 
of  the  magistrates  pleads  \tk  bis  behalf,  and  another 
agafB%i  him  \  t4he  court  of  justice  give  their  opinion 
npoOi  the  point  of'  law  \  and  the  majority  of  citizens 
possessing  houses  in  the  principal  street,  determine  the 
peaalty.    Li  capital  casus  theie  is  no  pardon,  accord- 


ing to  the  better  of  the  law,  unless  it  can  be  ol4aiacd  LMftaiue. 
within  24  hours  from  the  sovereigti  council  of  Berne, 
though  it  grnerally  happens  that  eight  days  are  allow- 
ed for  this  purpose.  When  the  criminal  is  seized 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town,  the  fact  is  tried, 
and  the  borg;hers  pronounce  sentence,  from  which  there 
IS  no  appeal  \  but  ifhe  happens  to  be  taken  in  the  di- 
strict of  the  bailiff^  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  goTemment 
of  fieme. 

LATORI;  Terra  di,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  tfie 
kingdom  of  Naples,  hounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Rpma«  and  by  Farther  Ahruzao  ^  on  the 
Qorth  by  the  Httber  Abruzzo,  and  by  the  countT  of 
Mbltssft}  on  the  east  by  P^inctpata  Ultra  j  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Principata  Citm  It  is  about  63. 
miles  in  lengtli  and  35  in  breadth ;  and  is  fertile  in 
corn,  excellent  vines,  and  other  ftuttf.  There  are  also 
several  mineral  springs  and  mines  of  sulphur.  Naples 
i^  the  capital  town. 


LAW. 


PART  I.  OF  THE  NATUKE  OF  LAWS  IN  GENERAL. 


Bsiaition;i^  AW,  in  ita  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense, 
CMerai,  .^^  signifies  a  rule  of  action  \  and  is  applied'  indiscri* 
BMnataljiP  to  aM  kinds  of  action,  whether  animate  or  iq* 
aninate,  rational  or  irrational.  Thus  we  say,  the  laws 
•f  motion,  of  g^vitation,  of  optics,  of  mechanics,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations.  And  it  is 
that  rule  of  aotioo  which  Is  prescribed  by  some  supe- 
•lior,  and  whieh  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 

Thus  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  universe, 
and  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  he  impressed  cer* 
tain  principles  npon  that  matter,  from  which  it  can 
Bev«r  depart,  and  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be* 
When  be  pat  that  matter  into  motion,  be  established 
oertain  laws  of  motion,  to  which  all  moveable  bodies 
■mst  oonfosm.  And,  to  descend  from  the  greatest 
operations  to  the*  smallest,  when  a  workman,  fdrms  a 
elocki  or  other  piece  of  mechanism,  he  establishes  %t 
his  own  pleasure  certain  arbitrary  laws  for  its  diree« 
tion  ;  as,  that  the  band  shall  describe  a  given  space  in 
a  given  time ;  to  which  law  as  long  as  the  work  con- 
forms, so  long  it  continues  in  perfection,  and  answers 
the  end  of-its  iermation. 

If  we  fhtther  adrance,  from  mere  inactive  matter 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  shall  find  them  still 
.  leoverned  by  laws }  more  numerous  indeed,  but  equally 
ficed  and'  invariable.  The  whole  progress  of  plants, 
from  the  seed  to  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  seed 
again  ;  the  method  of  animal  nutrition,  digestion,  scr 
eretion,  and  all  other  branches  of  vital  economy  \^^ 
are  not  left  to  chance,  or  the  will,  of  the  creature  it- 
self, but  are  per^bnned  in  a  wondroos  involuntary  man- 
ner^  and  guided  by-  unerring  rules  laid  down  by  the 
gr^t  Creator. 

This  then*  is  the  general  significatton  of  law,  a  rule 

of  action^  dictated'  by  some  superior  being ;  and,  in 

<  Ihoeo^  mvatssoi'  that  have  neither  the  power  to  think 
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nor  to  will^  such  laws  must  be  invariably  obeyed,  so 
King  as  the  creature  itself  subsists  \  fbr  its  existence  de- 
pIMtds  on  that  obedience.  But  laws,,  in  their  more 
confined  sense»  and  in  which  it  is  our  present  basinets 
to  consider  them,  denote  the  rules,  not  of  action  in  ge- 
neral, but  oF  human  action  or  conduct:  that  is,  ^Bcp  J^^^ 
precepts  b;^  which  man,  the  nobliest  of  all  sublunary  be- 
ings, a  creature  endowed  with  both  reason  and'  free 
will,  is  commanded  to  make  use  of  those,  faculties  io 
the  general*  regulation  of  his  behaviour. 

Man,  considered  as  a  creature,^  must  necessarily  be 
subject  to  the  Ixiwa  of  his  Creator,  fd^  he  is  entirely  » 
dependent  being.  A  beingi  independent  of  any  other, 
has  no  rule  to  pursue  but  suck  as  he  prescribes  to  him- 
self j  but  a  state  of  dependance  will  inevitably  oblige 
the  itiferior  to  take  the  wilt  of  him  on  whom  he  £• 
pends  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct  ^  not  indeed  in  ^^trj 
particular^  but  in  all'  those  points  wherein  his  depend- 
ance  consists.  This  principle  therefore  has  more  or 
less  extent  and  effect,  in  proportion  as  the  superiority 
of  the  one  and.  the  dependance  of  the  other  is  greater 
or  less,  absolute  or  limited.  And  consequently,  as  man 
dependt  absolutely  upon  his  Maker  for  every  things  it 
is  necessary  that  lie  should'  in  all  points  conform  to  his 
Maker^s  will. 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  hw  of  nature,  ij^^\( 
For  as  God,  when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  itaaisra. 
with,  a  principle  of  mobility,  established  certain  rules 
for  the  perpetual  direction  of  that  motion  ^  so,  when, 
he  created  man,  and  endued,  him  with  free  will  to  con- 
duct himself  in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid  down  certain 
immntable  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that  free 
will  is  in  some  degree  regulated  and  restrained,  and 
gave  him  also  the  Acuity  of  reason  to  discover  the  pur- 
port of  those  laws. 

.  Considering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  infinite 
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power,  be  wu  able  onqoeftionaUy  to  iMve  pmcrib«d 
ivhatrtver  laws  he  pleased  ke  bis  creature  manf  how* 


ever  unjust  or  severe.  But  as  be  is  also  a  Being  of  in- 
fiuite  wisdom,  he  has  laid  down  only  such  laws  as  were 
I'ouniied  in  those  relations  of  justice,  that  existed  in  the 
nature  of  things  antecedent  16  any  positive  precept. 
These  are  this  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
to  which  the  Creator  himself  in  all  his  dispensations  ton* 
innns  'j  and  which  he  has  enabled  human  reason  to  dis- 
cover, so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
human  actions*  Sucfai  among  others^  are  these  prin- 
ciples :  I'hat  wo  should  live  honestly,  should  hurt  no- 
body, and  sliould  reader  to  every  oue  his  due ;  to  which 
three  general  precepts  Justinian  has  reduced  the  whole 
doctrine  of  law. 

But  if  the  discovery  of  these  first  pi-incirdcs  of  the 
law  of  nature  depended  only  upon  tlie  due  exertion  of 
right  reason,  and  couhl  not  othertvisc  be  obtained  than 
by  a  cbaia  of  metaphysical  disquisitions,  mankind  tvoold 
iiave  wanted  some  inducement  to  have  quickened  their 
iaqoirica,  aad  tlie  greater  part  of  the  world  would  have 
rested  contont  in  mental  indolence,  and  ignorance  its 
inseparable  eompanion.  As  therefore  ibe  Creator  is  a 
being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  but  al- 
so of  infinite  goodnesa,  he  has  been  pleased  so  to  con- 
trive the  coBstiluCioo  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we 
«bfHiUl  want  do  otJier  prompter  to  inquire  after  and 
pursue  the  rule  of  right,  but  only  our  own  self-love, 
that  universal  pHneiple  of  action.  For  he  baa  so  inti* 
nuilely  ooimectcd,  so  inseparably  interwoven,  the  laws 
of  eternal  justice  with  the  bapptness  of  each  individual, 
tliai  the  latler  cannot  be  attained  but  by  observing  the 
fawner ;  and  if  the  former  be  ponctually  observed,  it 
cannot  b«C  indace  the  latter*  In  eonseqaenoe  of  which 
mutual  connexion  of  jnstioc  aad  hnman  felicity,  he  has 
not  perplexed  the  Uw  of  nature  with  a  multitude  of 
abslmeted  rales  aad  precepts,  referring  merely  to  the 
fitness  or  unfiftnesa  of  things,  as  some  have  vainly  snr- 
awsetl  V  ^^^  1>3*  §pracMinsly  rednued  the  rule  of  obediedce 
to  tbis  one  paternal  preeept,  **  that  man  should  pur- 
sue bis  own  happiness.^*  This  is  the  foundation  of 
•  See  jl/o.  what  we  call  HiieSfOr  matutal  law  *•  For  the  several 
««^/S^*  nrticiea  into  wliich  it  ia  braadied  in  our  systems  a» 
BMunC  to  ne  mere  than  demonstrating^  that  this  or  that 
iMtien  tends  to  nanV  real  happiness,  and  therefore 
vcty  jjually  odnclnding,  that  the  periorasance  of  it  is  a 
fnm  of  the  Insr  of  nature  j  or,  en  the  otbw  band,, 
that  thia  or  that  action  is  destructive  of  man^a  real 
hnpfinciSt  and  theieiocis  that  the  inw  of  aatnie  forbids 
it. 

Tbie  law  of  aalure,^  being  coeval-  with  mankind,,  and 
dMftated  by  God  himselfr  ie  of  cooiae  superior  in  obti^ 
gntion  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  ever  all  the  globe, 
in  all  conntriea,  and  at  all  times :  no  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  ooatMry  Ie  this,  and  such  of  then 
ae  nee  valid  derive  all  tbeir  foroe*  and  all  their  antbo- 
rkju  mediately  er  inunediately,  from  thi»  original. 

Bnt  in  order  te  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigen- 
caea  of  oncb  individunl^  it  is  still  necessary  tn  have  re* 
cenase  te  reason ;  whose  office  ifi  is  to  discover,  as  was 
befete  ebaerfed,  what  the  kw  of  nntase  direcie  iu  every 
ciecnmiNinee  of  Ufs,  by  eonsidoring^  what  method 
nill  lend  the  nMot  effectually  te  our  own  substantial 
bnpiinesai  Aad  if  eur  reason  w^o  ahrayuf  as  in  eor 
first  ancestor  before  his  transgression,  clean  anA  perCecti 
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nnrnffled  by  passions,  nnddaded  by  prejudice,  unim-   Of  Lawn 
fiaired  by  disease  or  intemperance,  the  task  would  be  y  ^ro*'^**' 
pleasant  and  easy  ;  we  should  need  no  other  guide  but''     ^      '^ 
this*    But  every  man  now  finds  the  contrary  in. Ihs own 
expt^rience  }  that  his  reason  in  corrupt,  and  his  ttB«U:r* 
atanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occasion  for  the  benign  in- 
terposition of  Divine  Providence )  which,  in  compassion, 
to  the  frailty,  the  imperfection,  and  the  blindness  of 
human  reason,  hath  been  pleased,  at  sundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  to  discover  and  enforce  its  laws  by        4 
an   immediate  and  direct  revelatiom      The  doctriMs  rl^!!,„  ^ 
thus  delivered,  we  call  the  revealed  or  divine  law^  and 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures..  These 
precepts,  when  revealed,  are  found  upon  comparison 
to  be  really  a  part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as 
they  tend  in  all  their  consequences  to  man's  felicity. 
But  we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  these  truths  was  attainable  by  reason  in  its 
present  corrupted  state ;  since  we  find,  that,  until  they 
were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wisdom  at  ages. 
As  then  the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of 
the  same  original  with  those  of  the  law  of  naturci  so 
their  intrinsic  obligation  is  of  equal  strength  and  per* 
petuity.     Yet  undoubtedly  the  revealed  law  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  authenticity  than  that  moral  system  which, 
is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  denominated  the  im* 
iural  law :  because  one  is  the  law  of  nature,  expressly, 
declared  so  te  be  by  God  himself,  tbe  other  is  enfy 
^vfaat,  by  tbe  assistance  of  human  reason,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.     If  we  could  be  as  certain  of  the  lat- 
ter as  we  are  of  the  former,  both  would  have  an  equal, 
authority  :  but  till  then  they  can  never  be  put  in  any. 
competition  together. 

Upon  these  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and' 
the  law  of  revelatioa,  depend  all  bnman  laws  \  that  ia. 
to  say,  no  hwaaa  laws  should  be  sufllered  to  contmdict 
these.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  indif- 
ferent points,,  in  which  both  the  divine  law  and  tKe 
natural  leave  a  man  at  his  own  liberty  \  but  which  atfe 
found  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  society,  to  be  restraii^ 
ed  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  is  tbat  human 
laws  have  tbcir  greatest  force  and  efficacy  :  for,  with 
regard  to  sach  points  as  are  aot  indiflhreot,  hnman  laws 
are  only  declaratory  of,^  aad  act  in  subordination  te, 
tbe  former.  To  instaace  in  tbe  case  ot  murder :  this 
is  expressly  forbidden  by  tbe  divine,  and  denionstrably 
by  the  aataral,  law  \  and  from  tbese  prohibitions  nrisee 
tiie  tme  unlawfulness  of  this  crime.  Tbose  human  laws 
tbait  annex  a  punishment  te  it,  do  not  at  all  increase  its 
moral  guilty  or  superadd  any  fresh  obligation  in  Jitro 
comcieniuf  to  abstain  from  its  perpetration,  K^ay,  if 
any  human  law  should  allow  or  enjein  ns  to  commit  ity 
we  are  bound  to  transgress  tbat  hnoMn  law,  or  else  wn 
must  offend  both  tbe  natuml  nnd  tbe  divine.  But  witb 
regard  te  matters  that  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  nnd« 
are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  these  superior  laws^ 
suchy  for  instance,  as  exporting  of  wnol  into  foreign 
countries-^  here  the  inferior  legislatnre  has  scope  nml 
opportunity  to  interpose^  and  te  make  tbat  action  nn* 
lawful  which  beibre  was  not  so. 

If  man  were  to  live  in  a  state  ef  nature,  ttneonnected 
with  other  individuals,  thers  wonid  be  no  occasion  for 
any  other  laws  tbaa  tbe  law  ef  nature  aad  the  lav 
of  God.    Nettbor  oenld  any  ether  law  peesibly  exist  r- 
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or  Lfiwft  (or  R  Uw  ftlimyt  supposes  some  soperlor  ivko  !s  to  make 
in  ffenerai.  it)  and  in  a  state  of  nature  vve  are  atl  equal,  without 
any  other  superior  but  bim  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
being.     But  roau  was  formed  for  society ;  and,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  writers  on  this  subject,  is  neither 
capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to 
do  it.    However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  society,  they  must 
necessarily  divide  into  many  \  and  form  separate  stateS| 
commonwealths,  and  nations,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,   and  yet  liable  to  a  mutual  intercourse. 
Hence  arises  a  third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this  mu- 
tual intercourse,  c^\tA  the  taw  of  nations  :  which,  as 
none  of  these  states  will  acknowledge  a  superiority  in 
the  other,  cannot  be  dictated  by  either  j  but  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual 
-  compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements,  between 
'  these  several  communities  :  in  the  construction  also  of 
^which  compacts  we  have  no  other  rule  to  resort  to  but 
the  law  of  nature  ;  being  the  only  one  to  which  both 
-communities  are  equally  subject:    and   therefore  tne 
-tstvil  law  very  justly  observes,  that  quod  naturaks  ratio 
inter  omnes  homines  constituit^  vacatur  jus  gentium. 

To  the  consideration,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature, 
the  revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  succeeds 
that  of  the  municipal  or  civil  law;  that  is,  the  rule  by 
which  particular  districts,  communities,  or  nations,  are 
'governed  \  being  thus  defined  by  Justinian,  *^jus  ci- 
vile  est  quodquieque  sibipopulus  constitutf^  We  call  it 
mvnicipal  law,  in  compliance  with  common  speech  \  for 
though,  strictly,  that  expression  denotes  the  particular 
customs  of  one  single  municipium  or  free  town,  yet  it 
may  with  sufficient  propriety  be  applied  to  any  one 
sta^  or  nation  which  is  governed  by  the  same  laws 
and  customs. 

Municipal  law,  thus  understood,  is  properly  defined 
to  be  "  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  hj  the  su- 
preme power  in  a  state,  commanding  wiiat  is  right,  and 
'prohibitiog  what  is  wrong.**  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain its  several  properties,  as  they  arise  out  of  this 
definition. 

And,  first,  it  is  9: rule:  not  a  transient  sudden  or- 
der from  a  superior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  per- 
son 'y  bat  something  permanent,  uniform,  and  universal. 
Therefore  a  particular  act  of  the  legislature  to  confis- 
cate the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  bim  of  high  trea- 
son, does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law : 
'for  the  operation  of  this  act  is  spent  upon  Titius  only, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general ;  it  is 
rather  a  sentence  than  a  law.  But  an  act  to  deckre 
that  the  crime  of  which  Titius  is  accused  shall  be 
deemed  high  treason;  this  has  permanency,  uniformity, 
and  universality,  and  therefore  is  properly  a  rule^  It 
is  also  called  a  rfr/r,  to  distinguish  it  from  advice  or 
counsel,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  ar  not  as  we 
tee  proper,  and  to  judge  upon  the  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  the  thing  advised :  whereas  our 
obedience  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  t^proba* 
*iion^  but  upon  the  Maker^s  will*  Counsel  is  only 
matter  of  persuasion,  law  is  matter  of  injunction ;  coun- 
sel acts  only  upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  unwilling 
also. 

It  is  also  called  a  rule,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  rom- 
pact  or  agreement ;  (or  a  compact  is  a  promise  proceed- 
ing from  us,  law  is  a  command  directed  tens.    The 
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language  o(%  compact  is,  **  I  will,  or  will  not,  do  (1ri<i  i*^    of  x^«, 
that  of  a  law  is,  **Thou  shalt,  or  shall  not,  do  it.**     It  in  gea«rat 
is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which  a  compact  carriea  '■  ■  y  — 
with  it,  equal  in  point  of  conscience  to  that  of  a  law  ; 
but  then  the  original  of  the  obligation  is  dilTerent.      la 
compacts,  we  ourselves  determine  and  promise  what 
shall  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it ;  in  laws, 
we  are  obliged  to  act  without  ourselves  detertniniDg  or 
promising  any  thing  at  all.     Upon  these  accounts  law 
is  defined  to  be  '*  a  rule.** 

Municipal  law  is  also  **  a  role  of  a'vil  conducim^^  s^eund 
This  distinguishes  municipal  law  from  the  natural  orpeoptriy. 
revealed  :  the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  con- 
duct J  and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduct^ 
but  also  of  faith.  These  regai'd  man  as  a  creature  ( 
and  point  out  bis  duty  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  hla 
neighbour,  considered  in  the  light  of  an  iodividaal. 
But  municipal  or  civil  law  regards  biro  also  as  n  cttizen, 
and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour,  tfaaa 
those  of  mere  nature  and  religion  :  duties,  which  be 
has  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
mon union  j  and  which  amount  to  no  more,  than  tliat 
he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  tobsistence  mad 
peace  of  the  society. 

It  is  likewise  ^*  a  rule  prescribed.'*^   Because  a  bare  Tkiril 
resolution,  confined  in  the  breast  of  the  legislator,  witb-prpper9; 
out  manifesting  itself  by  some  external  sign,  can  never 
be  properly  a  law.     It  is  requisite  that  this  resolution 
be  notified  to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it.     But  the 
manner  in  which  this  notification  is  to  be  made,  i»  roaC« 
ter  of  very  great  indifference.     It  may  be  notified  by 
universal  tradition  and  long  practice,  which  supposes 
a  previous  publication,  and  is  the  case  of  the  common 
law  of  England  and  of  Scotland.     It  may  be  notified 
viva  voce,  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  as  is 
done  with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  such  acta  of 
parliament  as  are  appointed  to  be  publicly  read    in 
churches  and  other  assemblies.    It  may,  lastly,  be  no- 
tified by  writing,  printing,  or  ihi  like  ;  which  is  the 
general  course  taken  with  all  our  acts  of  parliament* 
Yet,  whatever  way  is  made  use  of,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  most'  public  and  per- 
spicuous manner ;  not  like  Caligula,  who  (according 
to  Dio  Cassius)  wrote  his  laws  in  a  very  small  charac- 
ter, and  hung  them  up  upon  high  pillars,   the  more 
efiectually  to  ensnare  the  people.  There  is  still  a  more 
unreasonable  method  than  this,  which  is  called  making 
of  laws  es  post  facto :  when  after  an  action  (indifferent 
in  itself)  is  committed,  the  legislator  then  for  the  first 
time  declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  inflicts  n 
punishment  upon    the  person  who  has  committed  it. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  that  the  party  could  foresee,  that 
an  actioPf  innocent  when  it  was  done,  should  be  after- 
wards eonlrerted  to  guilt  by  a  subsequent  law :  he  had 
therefore  no  cause  to  abstain  from  it ;  and  all  pontsh- 
ment  for  not  abstaining  must  of  consequence  be  cruel 
and  unjust.    All  laws  should  be  therefore  made  to  com*- 
mence  infuturo,  and  be  notified  before  their  commence- 
ment; which  is  implied  in  the  term  *'  presoribed.**    But 
when  this  role  is  in  the  usual  manner  notified  or  pre* 
scribed,  it  is  then  the  sobjeet*s  business  to  be  thoroogh« 
ly  acquainted  therewith  *,  for  if  ignorance  of  what  be 
migl>t  know,  were  admitted  as  a  iegitimate  excuse,  the 
laws  would  be  of  no  effect,  but  mi|^t  always  he  rfuded 
with  impunity. 

But 
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or  liswi       Bat  furtber :  Municipal  law  it  *'  a  rul«  ofctvll  oon« 

ia  igeatcal  duct  preffcrifaed  hy  the  suprgfne  power  in  a  state,**    For 

^        legislature,  as  was  before  observed,  it  the  greatest  act 

f oarih  M0.^f^sop^r>o<'i'y  tbat  can  be  exercised  by  one  beiog  over 

perty.  ^^MMtben     therefore  it  it  requisite  to  the  very  etteaco 

of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  sopfemo  power.     So* 

vereignCy  and  legislature  are  indeed  .convertible  terms  ^ 

one  cannot  subsist  without  the  other* 

This  will  naturally  lead  ns  into  a  short  inquiry  con« 
ceming  the  nators  of  society  and  civil  government ) 
•nd  the  natural  inherent  right  that  belongs  to  the  sove- 
ffeignty  of  a  state,  wherever  that  sovereignty  be  lodged, 
of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

The  only  true  and  natural  foondations  of  society  are 
the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  can 
believe,  with  some  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  there  was  no  such  thiflg  as  society  $ 
nnd  that,  from  the  impulse  of  reason,  and  thrsagh  a 
sense  of  their  wants  and  weaknesses,  individoab  met 
together  in  a  large  plain,  entered  into  an  original  Con- 
tract, and  chose  the  tallest  man  present  to  be  their  go* 
vemor.  Thn  notiofi,  of  an  actually  existing  uncon* 
nected  state  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  seriously  ad- 
mitted :  and  besides,  it  is  plainly  oootnidictory  to  the 
ff«vealed  accoouts  of  the  primitive  origin  of  mankind, 
and  their  preservation  2000  years  afterwards;  both 
irhich  were  eflFected  by  the  means  of  single  familieso 
These  formed  the^  first  society  among  themselves, 
which  every  day  extended  its  limits;  and  when  it 
grew  too  large  to  subsist  with  convenience  in  that  p«s- 
toral  state  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived, 
it  necessarily  subdivided  itself  by  various  migrations  in<- 
to  more.  Afterwards,  as  agriculture  increased,  which 
employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of 
bands,  migrations  became  less  frequent;  and  various 
tribes,  which  had  formerly  separated,  reunited  again ; 
•ometimes  by  compulsion  and  conquest,  sometimes  by 
accident,  and  sometimes  perhaps  by  compact*  But 
though  soeie^  had  not  its  formal  beginning  from  any 
convention  of  individuals,  actuated  by  their  wants  and 
their  fears ;  yet  it  is  the  sense  of  their  weakness  and 
imperfection  that  keeps  mankind  together,  that  de^ 
monstrates  the  necessity  of  this  union,  and  that  there^ 
fore  is  the  solid  and  natural  foundation,  as  weH  as  the 
cement  of  society*  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
original  contract  of  society;  which,  thongb  perhaps 
in  no  instance  it  has  ever  been  formally  expressed  at 
the  first  institution  of  a  state,  yet  in  nature  and  reason 
must  always  be  vnderstood  and  implied  in  the  very  act 
of  associating  together ;  namely,  that  the  whole  should 
protect  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  should  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  die  whole ;  or,  in  other 
wordS|  that  the  community  should  guard  the  rights  of 
each  individual  member,  and  that  (in  return  for  this 
protection)  each  individual  should  submit  to  the  laws 
of  the  community ;  without  which  submission  of  all,  it 
was  impossible  that  protection  could  be  certainly  ex- 
tended to  any. 

For  when  society  is  once  formed,  government  results 
oTcourse,  as  necessary  to  preserve  and  to  keep  that  so- 
ciety in  order.  Unless  some  superior  be  constituted, 
whose  comnwnds  and  decisions  all  the  members  are 
bound  to  obey,  they  would  still  remain  as  in  a  state  of 
■aiure,  witbont  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  tboir 
fevend  rights,  and  Mress  their  soveial  wrongs*  But 
▼oL,  £L  Part  II.  t 
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as  all  the  members  of  society  are  naturally  equal,  it  Of  Law* 
may  be  asked.  In  whose  hands  are  the  reins  of  govern-  In  general. 
ment  to  be  intrusted  ?  To  this  the  general  answer  is  » 
easy  ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  particular  cases  has 
occasioned  one  half  of  those  mischiefs  which  are  apt 
to  proceed  from  misguided  political  zeal.  In  general, 
all  mankind  will  agree,  that  government  should  be  re- 
posed in  such  persons,  in  whom  those  qualities  are  most 
likely  to  be  found,  the  perfection  of  which  is  among 
the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  styled  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  the  three  grand  requisites,  namely,  of 
wisdom,  of  goodness,  and  of  power :  wisdom,  to  discenL 
the  real  interest  of  the  community ;  goodness,  to  en- 
deavour always  to  pursue  that  real  interest;  and 
strength  or  power  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  inten* 
tton  into  action.  These  are  the  natural  foundations 
of  sovereignty,  and  these  are  the  requisites  that  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  well  constituted  frame  of  govern- 
ment. 

.  How  the  several  forms  of  government  we  now  see 
in  the  world  at  first  actually  began,  is  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  has  occasioned  infinite  disputes.  It 
is  not  our  business  or  intention  to  enter  into  any  of 
them.  However  they  began,  or  by  what  right  soever 
they  subsist,  there  is  and  must  be  in  all  of  them  a  su- 
preme, irresistible,  absolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in 
which  theyuro  etmtma  imperii^  or  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, reside.  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  thosn 
hands,  wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  found- 
ers of  such  respective  states,  either  expressly  given  or 
collected  from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  supremacy,  wisidom,  goodnessi  and  power, 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  found.  ^^ 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  Diflbrcat 
more  than  three  regular  forms  of  government :  the  fint|  ^v*' 
when  the  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate  ^*'**^ 
assembly  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  a  community, 
which  is  called  a  democrmotf;  the  second,  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a  council  composed  of  select  members,  and 
then  it  is  styled  an  aristocracy;  the  last,  when  it  is  ia« 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  and  then  it 
takes  the  name  of  a  monarchy.    All  other  species  of 
government,  they  say,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  re- 
ducible to,  these  three. 

By  the  sovereign  power,  as  was  before  observed,  ip 
meant  the  making  of  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power 
resides,  all  others  must  conform  to  and  be  directed  by 
it,  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  adnup 
nistration  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legislature  to  alter  that 
form  and  administration  by  a  new  edict  or  rule,  and  to 
put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  bands  it 
pleases :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  state  must  obey 
the  legislative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  several 
functions,  or  else  the  constitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  a  democracy,  where  the  rieht  of  making  laws 
icsidea  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  goodness 
of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of 
the  other  qualities  of  government.  Popular  assemblies 
are  frequently  foolish  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak 
in  their  execution ;  but  generally  mead  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  right  and  just,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  pa- 
triotism or  public  spirit.  In  aristocracies  there  is  mora 
wisdom  fee  be  found  than  in  the  olber  forais  of  ga- 
veiameat;  being  temposed,  or  inteaded  to  be  coa»^ 
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ot  L^wi  po«ed,  of  the  most  experienced  citizens :  bnt  there  ii 
in  gfiieraUess  honesty  than  in  a  republic,  and  less  strength  than 
•  n  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  most  power» 
fill  of  any,  all  the  sinews  of  government  being  knit  ^ad 
united  together  in  the  band  of  the  prince  j  bat  then 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that  strength 
to  improvident  or  oppressive  purposes. 

Thus  these  three  species  of  government  have  all  of 
them  tlieir  several  perfections  and  imperfections.  De- 
mocracies are  usually  the  best  calculated  to  direct  the 
end  of  a  law  j  aristocracies,  to  invent  the  means  by 
which  that  end  shall  be  obtained ;  and  monarchies,  to 
carry  those  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancients, 
ms  was  observed,  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other 
permanent  form  of  government  but  these  three :  for 
though  Cicero  declares  himself  of  opinion,  *'  esseoptime 
comtitutam  rempuhlicam^  qvoe  ex  tribus  generihus  iliis^ 
regally  optimo^  et  popuian\  sit  modicr  conftisa^^^  yet  Ta- 
citus treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed 
out  of  them  ail,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of 
each,  as  a  visionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  elTected, 
15  could  never  be  lasting  or  secure. 
BritiiheoB.  But,  happily  for  us  of  this  island,  the  British  con- 
stitution  has  long  remained,  and  we  trust  will  long  con- 
tinue, a  standing  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation. For,  as  with  us  the  executive  power  of  the 
laws  is  lodged  in  a  single  person,  they  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  strength  and  despatch  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  most  absolute  monarchy  :  and,  as  the  legislature 
of  the  kingdom  is  intrusted  to  three  distinct  powers, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  ;  first,  the  king  ;  se* 
condly,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an 
aristocratical  assembly  of  persons  selected  for  their  pie- 
ty, their  birth,  their  wisdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
perty ;  and,  thirdly,  ihe  house  of  commons,  freely 
chosen  by  the  people  from  aipong  themselves,  which 
makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy  ^  as  this  aggregate  body, 
actuated  by  different  springs  and  attentive  to  different 
interests,  composes  the  British  parliament,  and  has  the 
supreme  disposal  of  every  thing,  no  innovation  can 
be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches,  but  will 
be  withstood  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each  branch 
being  armed  with  a  negative  power  sufficient  to  repel 
any  new  measure  which  it  shaU  think  inexpedient  or 
dangerous. 

'  Here,  then,  is  lodged  the  sovereignty  of  the  British 
constitution}  and  lodged  as  beneficially  as  is- possible 
for  society.  For  in  no  other  shape  could  we  be  so  cer- 
tain of  finding  the  three  great  qualities  of  government 
80  well  and  so  happily  united.  If  the  supreme  power 
were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  sepa-' 
rately,  we  must  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of 
either  absolute  monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy  j 
and  so  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of 
good  polity,  either  virtue,  wisdom,  or  power.  If  it 
were  lodged  in  any  two  of  the  branches  j  for  instance, 
in  the  king  and  house  of  lords  ^  our  laws  might  be  pro-  , 
vidently  made  and  well  executed,  but  they  might  not 
always  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view:  if  lodged 
in  the  king  and  commons,  we  should  want  that  circum- 
fpection  and  mediatory  ciintion,  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  peers  is  to  afford  :  if  the  supreme  rights  of  legisla- 
ture were  lodged  in  the  two  houses  only,  and  the  king 
had  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  per* 


haps  to  abolish  the  kingly  office,  ftitd' thereby  weaken  Of  JLam 
(if  not  totally  destroy)  the  strength  of  the  executive  in  sc"*r^ 
power.  Bnt  the  constitutional  government  of  this  ^ 
island  is  so  admirably  tempered  and  confounded,  that 
nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  destroying  the 
equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  legia* 
latore  and  the  rest.  For  if  ever  it  should  happen,  that 
the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  should  be  lost, 
or  that  it  should  become  subservient  to  the  views  of 
either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  soon  be  an.  end  of 
our  constitution.  The  legislature- would  be  changed 
from  that  which  was  originally  set  up  by. the  general 
consent  and  fundamental  act  of  the  society,  and  sucJi  a 
change,  however  effected,  is,  according  to  Mr  Liocke 
(who  perhaps  carries  his  theory  too  fai:),  at  ooce  aa 
entire  dissolution  of  the  hands  of  government  ^  and  the 
people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarch j,  with 
liberty  to  constitute,  to  themselves  a  new  legislative 
power. 

Having  thus   cursorily  considered  the  three  usual        1^ 
species  of  government,  and  our  own  singular  constitu- 
tion selected  and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  pro- 
ceed to  observe,  that,  as  the  power  of  making  laws  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  authority,  so  wherever  the  supreme 
authority  in  any  stAte  resides,  it  is  the  right  of  that 
authority  to  make  laws ;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  our 
definition,  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  civil  action,  Aud  this 
may  be  discovered  from  the  very  end -and  institution  of 
civil  states.     For  a  state  is  a  collective  body,  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  their  safet/ 
and  convenience,  and  intending  to  act  together  as^  one 
man.     If  it  is  therefore  to  act  as  one  man,  it  ought 
to  act  by  one  uniform  will.    But,  inasmuch  as  pol^ 
tical  communities  are  made  up  of  many  natural  perr 
son%  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclina- 
tion, these  several  wills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be 
joined  together,  or  tempered  and  disposed  into  a  lasting 
harmony,  so  as  to  constitute  and  produce  that  one  uni- 
form will  of  the  whole.     It  can  therefore^ be  no  other- 
wise produced  than  by  a  political  union  ^  by  the  conr 
sent  of  all  persons  to  submit  their  own  private  wills  te 
the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more  assemblies  of 
men,  to  whom  the  supreme  authority  is  intrusted  ^  and. 
this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  assemblage  of  men,  is  in 
different  states,  according  to  their  different  constitu- 
tions, understood  to  be  law. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  supreme  power  to 
make  laws  :  but  farther,  it  is  Its  duty  likewise.  For 
since  the  respective  members  are  bound  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  will  of  the  state,  it  is  expedient  that 
they  receive  directions  from  the  state  declaratory  of 
that  its  will.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  so  great  a 
multitude,  to  give  injunctions  to  every  particular  maii, 
relative  to  each  particular  action,  therefore  the  state 
establishes  general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  information 
and  direction  of  all  persons  in  all  points,  whether  of 
poditive  or  negative  duty:  and  this,  in  order  tha^  * 
every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
what  as  another's ;  what  absolute  and  what  relative 
duties  are  required  at  his  hands  ;  what  is  to  be  esteensr 
ed  honest,  dishonest,  or  indifferent  >  what  degree  every 
man  retains  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  what  he-has  gi* 
ven  up  as  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  society  ^  and  af- 
ter what  manner  each  person  is  to  moderate  the  use 
and  exercise  of  those  rights  which  the  state  assigi^ 
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binii  in  order  to  promoto  tnd  secure  iht  public  Iran* 
quillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  for- 
mer branch  of  our  definition  ia  (we  trust)  sufficiently 
evident  ^  that  '*  municipal  law  is  "a  rule  of  civil  con- 
duct, prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state J*^  We 
proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  of  it ;  that  it  is  a  role 
•0  prescribed,  **  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohi- 
biting what  is  wrong.*' 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be 
established  and  ascertained  by  law.  And  when  this  is 
once  done,  it  will  follow  of  course,  that  it  is  likewise 
the  business  of  the  law,  considered  as  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct,  to  enforce  these  rights,  and  to  restrain  or 
redress  these  wrongs.  It  remains  therefore  only  to 
consider,  in  what  manner  the  law  is  said  to  ascertain 
the  boundaries  of  righ^and  wrongs  and  the  methods 
which  it  makes  to  command  the  one  and  prohibit  the 
other. 

For  this  purpose,  every  law  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
several  parts  \  one,  declaratory  *,  whereby  the  rights  to 
be  observed,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  eschewed,  are  clear- 
ly defined  and  laid  down  :  another,  directory  j  where- 
by the  subject  is  intrusted  and  enjoiued  to  observe  those 
rights,  and  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  those 
wrongs :  a  third,  remedial ;  whereby  a  method  is  point- 
ed out  to  recover  a  man's  private  rights,  or  redress  his 
private  wrongs :  to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  usual- 
ly termed  the  sanction  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law, 
whereby  it  is  signified  what  evil  or  penalty  shall  be  in- 
curred by  such  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  and  trans- 
gpress  or  neglect  their  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  municipal  law  }  this  depends  not  so  much 
upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  the  legislator.  This  doctrine,  which 
before  was  slif^htly  touched,  deserves  a  more  particular 
explication.  Those  rights,  then,  which  God  and  nature 
have  established,  and  are  therefore  called  natural  rights^ 
such  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human 
laws  to  be  more  effectually  invested  in  every  man  than 
they  are ;  neither  do  they  receive  any  additional  strength 
when  declared  by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable. 
On  the  contrary,  no  human  legisilature  has  power  to 
abridge  or  destroy  them,  unless  the  owner  shall  him- 
self commit  some  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 
Neither  do  divine  or  natural  duties  (such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  worship  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  child- 
ren, and  the  like)  receive  any  stronger  sanction  from 
being  also  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  case  is  the  same  as  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
'  that  are  forbidden  by  the  superior  laws,  and  therefore 
styled  mala  in  se^  such  as  murder,  theft,  and  perjury  ; 
which  contract  |io  additional  turpitude  from  being  de- 
clared unlawful  by  (he  inferior  legislature.  For  that 
legislature  in  all  these  cases  acts  only,  as  was  before 
observed,  in  subordination  to  the  Great  Lawgiver, 
transcribing  and  publishing  his  precepts.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  tlie  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
law  has  no  force  or  operation  at  law,  with  regard  to 
actions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinsically  right  or 
wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  things  in  themslves  indifferent, 
the  case  is  entirely  altered.  These  become  cither  right 
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or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  duties  or  misdemeanors,  ac«  Of  Laws 
cording  as  the  municipal  legislator  sees  proper,  form  Keoe*i>K 
promoting  the  welfare  pf  the  society,  and  more  effec-  »  ^ 
tually  carrying  on  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  Tboa 
our  own  common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wife  do  instantly  upon  marriage  become  the  pro- 
perty and  right  of  the  husband  :  and  our  statute  law 
has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offence  :  yet  that 
right,  and  this  offence,  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ; 
but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  purposes  of 
civil  society.  And  sometimes,  where  the  thing  itself 
has  its  rise  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  of  doing  it  become  right  or  wrongs 
as  the  laws  of  the  land  shall  direct.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  civil  diUies  \  obedience  to  superiors  is  the  doctrine 
of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  :  but  who  those 
superiors  shall  be,  and  in  what  circumstances,  or  to 
what  degrees  they  shall  be  .obeyed,  is  the  province  of 
human  laws  to  determine.  And  so,  as  to  injuries  or 
crimes,  it  must  be  left  to  our  own  legislature  to  decide, 
in  what  cases  the  seizing  another's  cattle  shall  amount 
to  the  crime  of  robbery  ;  and  where  it  shall  be  a  justi- 
fiable action,  as  when  a  landlord  takes  them  by  way  of 
distress  for  rent.  , 

.Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal  Directory 
law:  atid  the  directory  stands  much  upon  the  sameparV 
footini^ ;  for  this  vir^lually  includes  the  former,  tlie  de* 
claration  being  usually  collected  from  the  direction. 
The  law  that  says,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  implies  a 
declaration  that  stealing  is  a  crime.  And  we  have  seen, 
that,  in  things  naturally  indifferent,  the  very  essence  of 
right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  laws 
to  do  or  to  omit  them.  ^ 

The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  so  necessary  a  con-  Rencdiat 
sequence  of  the  two  former,  that  laws  must  be  very  part. 
vague  and  imperfect  without  it.  For  in  vain  would 
rights  be  declared,  in  vain  directed  to  be  observed,  if 
there  were  no  method  of  recovering  and  asserting  those 
rights  when  wronj^fully  withheld  or  invaded.  This  is 
what  we  mean  properly,  when  we  speak  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  l'4w.  When,  for  instance,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  law  has  said,  that  *'  the  field  or  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  Titius's  father  is  vested  by  his  death 
in  Titius,"  and  the  diretory  part  has  '*  forbidden  any 
one  to  enter  on  another's  property  without  the  leave  of 
the  owner  ^"  if  Gaius  after  this  will  presume  to  take 
possession  of  the  land,  the  remedial  part  of  the  law  will 
then  interpose  its  office  ;  will  make  Gaius  restore  the 
possession  to  Titius,  and  also  pay  him  damages  for  the 
invasion. 

With  regard  to  the  sanction  of  laws,  or  the  evil 
that  may  attend  the  breach  of  public  duties  \  it  is  ob- 
served, that  human  legislators  have  for  the  most  part 
chosen  to  make  the  sanction  of  their  laws  rather  vln. 
dicatory  than  remuneratory,  or  to  consist  rather  in 
punishments  than  in  actual  particular  rewards:  Be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  and  pro* 
tection  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  which  are 
the  sure  and  general  consequence  of  obedience  to  the 
municipal  law,  are  in  themselves  the  best  and  most  va- 
luable of  all  rewards  :  because  also,  were  the  exercise 
of  every  virtue  to  be  enforced  by  the  proposal  of  par- 
ticular rewards,  it  were  impossible  for  any  state  to 
furnish  stock,  enough  for  so  profuse  a  bounty  }  and  far- 
ther, because  the  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more  forcible 
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or  Lawi  prmciple  of  bonmn  Mtions  than  tfad  prospect  of  good, 
in  gcBcfal.  For  which  reasons,  tboagh  a  pritdeot  bestowing  of 
rewards  is  sometioies  of  exqaisite  Use,  yet  we  find  that 
those  civil  laws,  which  enforce  and  enjoin  our  duty,  do 
seldom,  if  ever,  propose  any  privilege  or  gift  to  such 
as  obey  the  law ;  but  do  constantly  come  armed  with 
a  penalty  denounced  against  transgressors,  either  ex- 
pressly defining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  punish* 
ment,.  or  else  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges, 
and  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  putting 
the  laws  in  execution. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law  the  mosteflFectual  is  the  vifi" 
dicatory*  For  it  is  but  lost  labour  to  say,  ^  Do  this,  or 
avoid  that,**  unless  we  also  declare,  **  This  shall  be  the 
consequence  of  your  noncompliance.**  We  must  there* 
fore  observe,  that  the  main  strength  and  force  of  a  law 
consists  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

Legislators  and  their  laws  are  said  to  compel  %xtfi 
Mige :  not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  so  con- 
strain a  man  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  act 
otherwise  than  as  they  direct,  which  is  the  strict  sense 
of  obligation  ^  but  because,  by  declaring  and  exhibit- 
ing a  penalty  against  offenders,  they  bring  it  to  pass 
that  no  man  can  easily  choose  to  trangress  the  law  ^ 
since,  by  reason  of  the  impending  correction,  compli- 
ance is  in  a  high  degree  preferable  to  disobedience. 
And,  even  where  rewards  are  proposed  as  well  as  pu- 
nishments threatened,  the  obligation  of  the  law  seems 
chiefly  to  consist  in  the  penalty  :  for  rewards,  in  their 
nature,  can  only  persuade  and  allure  }  nothing  is  com- 
pulsory but  puoishment. 

It  has  been  held  true,  and  very  justly,  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  our  ethical  writers,  that  human  laws  are  bind- 
ing upon  roen*8  consciences.'  But,  if  that  were  the 
only  or  most  forcible  obligation,  the  good  only  would 
regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  set  them  at  de- 
fiance. Ahd,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  must  still 
be  understood  with  some  restriction.  It  holds,  we  ap- 
prehend, as  to  rights;  and  that,  when  the  law  has  de- 
termined the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  is  a  matter  of 
conscience  no  longer  to  withhold  or  to  invade  it.  So 
also  in  regard  to  natural  duttes^  and  such  offences  as  are 
mala  in  se:  here  we  are  bound  in  conscience,  because 
we  are  botlnd  by  superior  laws,  before  those  human 
laws  were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one  and  abstain 
from  the  other.  But  in  relation  to  those  laws  which 
enjoin  only  positive  duties,  and  forbid  only  such  things 
as  are  not  mala  in  se^  but  mala  prohibit  a  merely,  with- 
eut  any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a  pe- 
nalty to  noncompliance  ;  here  conscience  seems  to  be 
no  farther  concerned,  than  by  directing  a  submission 
to  the  penalty,  in  case  of  our  breach  of  those  laws  : 
fbr  otherwise  the  multitude  of  penal  laws  in  a  state 
would  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  impolitic,  but 
would  also  be  a  very  wicked,  thing  *,  if  every  such  law 
were  a  snare  for  the  conscience  of  the  subject.  But  in 
these  cases  the  alternntive  is  offered  to  every  man ; 
**  either  abstain  from  this,  or  submit  to  such  a  penalty  ^** 
and  bis  conscience  will  be  clear  whichever  side  of  the 
alternative  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.  Thus,  by  the 
statutes  for  preserving  the  game,  a  penalty  is  denounced 
agiiinst  every  unqualified  person  that  kills  a  hare,  and 
against  every  person  who  possesses  a  partridge  in  Au- 
gust*   And  so  too^  by  other  statutes,   pecuniary  pe- 


naltiea  are  inflicted  for  ezercSsiiig  trades  witboot  scnr*  Oc  Lttm 
ing  an  apprenticeship  thereto,  for  erecting  cottages  ia  g«a«nL 
without  annexing  four  acres  of  land  to  each,    iV>r  not  ^ 

burying  the  dead  in  woollen,  for  not  performing  atar» 
tnte  work  on  the  public  roads,  and  ft>r  ionnmemble 
other  positive  misdemeanors.  Now  these  probibiuwy 
laws  do  not  make  the  transgression  a  moral  offence^  or 
the  only  obligation  in  conscience  is  to  submit  to 
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the  penalty,  if  levied.  It  must,  however,  be  observed^ 
that  we  are  here  speaking  of  laws  that  are  simply  and 
purely  penal,  where  the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  la 
wholly  a  matter  of  indiflference,  and  where  the  penalty 
inflicted  ia  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  civil  in* 
convenience  supposed  to  rise  from  the  offence*  Bui 
where  disobedience  to  the  law  involves  ia  it  also  any 
degree  of  public  mischief  or  private  injury,  there  it  ialla 
within  our  former  distinction,  and  is  also  an  oSknoB 
against  conscience. 

We  have  now  gone  tbroogh  the  definition  laid  down 
of  a  municipal  law  \  and  have  shown  that  it  is  ^*  i^ 
rule— <»f  civil  conduct*— prescribed^— by  the  sopremo 
power  in  a  state— commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro* 
hibiting  what  is  wrong  :*'  in  the  explication  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a  few  useful  prin- 
ciples, concerning  the  nature  of  civil  government,  and 
the  obligation  of  human  laws.  Before  we  conclude  this 
part,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  observations 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  laws* 

When  any  doubt  arose  upon  the  construction  of  the  ^^  ^^  >" 
Roman  laws,  the  usage  was  to  state  the  case  to  tbo^JT*'*^^ 
emperor  in  writing,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  tt«|  "^ 
This  was  certainly  a  had  method  of  interpretation. 
To  interrogate  the  legislature  to  decide  particular  dia* 
pules,  is  not  only  endless,  but  affords  great  room  for 
partiality  and  oppression.  The  answers  of  the  emperor 
were  called  his  rescripts,  and  these  had  in  succeeding 
cases  the  force  of  perpetual  laws  j  though  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  distinguubed,  by  every  rational-civilian^ 
from  those  general  constitutions  which  had  only  the 
nature  of  things  for  their  guide.  The  emperor  Ma* 
crinus,  as  his  historian  Capitolinus  informs  us,  had  oneo 
resolved  to  abolish  these  rescripts,  and  retain  only  the 
general  edicts :  he  could  not  bear  that  the  hasty  and 
crude  answers  of  such  princes  as  Commodus  and  Cam- 
calla  should  be  reverenced  as  laws,  fiut  Justinian 
thought  otherwise,  and  he  has  preserved  them  all.  In 
like  manner  the  canon  laws,  or  decretal  epistles  of  the 
popes,  are  all  of  them  rescripts  in  the  strictest  sense* 
Contrary^  to  all  true  forms  of  reasoning,  they  argue 
from  particulars  to  generals. 

The  fairest  and  most  rational  method  to  interpret 
tlie  will  of  the  legislator,  is  by  exploring  his  intentions 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  signs  the  most 
natural  and  probable.  And  these  signs  are  either  the 
words,  the  context,  the  subject-matter,  the  effects  and 
consequence,  or  the  spirit  and  reason  of  the  law.  Let 
us  take  a  short  view  of  them  all* 

I.  JTords  are  generally ~ to  be  understood  in  their 
usual  and  most  known  signification ;  not  so  much  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general 
and  popular  use.  Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffen- 
dorf,  which  forbade  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  priest, 
was  adjudged  to  extend  to  him  who  had  hurt  a  priest 
with  a  weapon.  Again :  Terms  of  art,  or  technical 
terms,  must  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
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or  Laws  the  teamed  in  each  art,  trade,  and  science.  So  in  the 
iu  gettamt.  act  of  settlement,  where  the  crown  of  England  is  li- 
mited '*  t6  the  princess  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
hody  being  Protectants,^*  it  becomes  necenary  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  lawyers,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
idea  of  the  words  **  heirs  of  her  lu>dy  ^'*  which  in  a 
legal  senate  comprise  only  certain  of  her  lineal  descend- 
ants. Lastly,  Where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  in 
(wo  laws,  tlie  latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder ;  leges 
posterhres  priores  contrariat  abrogant^  is  a  m^xiro  of 
universal  law,  as  well  as  of  our  own  constitutions.  And 
accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tablet  at  Rome,  Qjuodpopuku  postremum  Jussit^  tdj'ui 

ratum  esto* 

2*  If  words  happen  to  be  still  dubious,  we  may 
establish  their  meaning  from  the  context ;  with  which 
it  may  be  of  singular  use  to  compare  a  word  or  a  sen- 
tence, whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  in- 
trioate*  Thus  the  proeme,  or  preamble,  is  of\en  called 
in  to  help  the  construction  of  an  act  of  parliament.  Of 
the  same  nature  abd  use  is  the  comparison  of  a  law  with 
other  laws  that  are  made  by  tlie  same  legislator,  that 
have  some  affinity  with  the  subject,  or  that  expressly 
relate  to  the  same  point*  Thus,  when  the  law  of  Eng- 
land declares  murder  to  be  felony  without  beneGt  of 
dergy,  we  most  resort  to  the  same  law  of  England  to 
learn  what  the  benefit  of  clergy  is :  and,  when  the  com- 
mon law  censores  simoniacal  contracts,  it  affords  great 
light  to  the  subject  to  consider  what  the  canou  law  has 
adjudged  to  be  simony. 

3.  As  to  the  subfect-matter^  words  are  always  to  be 
understood  as  having  a  regard  thereto ;  for  that  is  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legislator,  and 
all  his  expressions  directed  to  that  end.  Thus,  when  a 
law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all  ecclesiastical  persona  to 
purchase  provisions  at  Rome,  it  might  seem  to  prohibit 
the  buying  of  grain  and  other  victual )  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  statute  was  made  to  repress  the  usur- 
pations of  the  papal  see,  and  that  the  nominations  to  be- 
nefices by  the  pope  were  called  provisions^  we  shall  see 
that  the  restraint  is  intended  to  be  laid  upon  such  pro- 
visions only. 

4*  As  to  the  effects  and  consequence^  the  rule  is. 
That  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very  absurd 
signification,  if  literally  understood,  we  must  a  little 
deviate  from  the  reoeived  sense  of  them.  Therefore 
the  Bolognian  law,  mentioned  by  Puffcndorf,  which 
enacted  **  that  whoever  drew  blood  in  the  streets  should 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,**  was  held  after 
long  debate  not  to  extend  to  the  surgeon  who  opened 
the  vein  of  a  person  who  fell  down  in  the  street  with 

a  fit. 

5.  But,  lastly.  The  most  universal  and  effectual  way 
of  discovering  the  trm  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the 
words  are  dubious,  is  by  considering  the  reason  and 
spirit  of  it,  or  the  cause  which  moved  the  legislator  to 
enact  it.  For  when  this  reason  ceases,  the  law  itself 
ought  likewise  to  cease  with  it.  An  instance  of  this  is 
given  in  a  case  pot  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  rhetorical  treatise  inscribed  to  Herennius. 
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There  was  a  law,  Tliat  those  who  in  a  storm  forsook  or  Law* 
the  ship  should  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  shipia  gcaeral. 
and  lading  should  belong  entirely  to  those  who  st^id  in        » 
it.     In  a  dangerous  tempest,  all  the  mariners  forsook 
the  ship,  except  only  one  sick  passenger,  who  by  reason 
of  his  disease  was  unable  to  get  out  and  escape.     By 
chance  the  ship  came  safe  to  port.    The  sick  man  kf*pt 
possession,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law*    Now 
here  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  sick  man  is  not 
within  the  reason  of  the  law ;  for  the  reason  of  making 
it  was,  to  give  encouragement  to  such  as  should  venture 
their  lives  to  save  the  vessel :  but  this  is  a  merit  which 
he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  staid  in  the  ship 
upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  to  its  pre- 
servation* ^  J  J 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  rea- Entity, 
son  of  them,  arises  what  we  call  eauity:  which  is  thus 
defined  by  Grotius,  '*  the  correction  of  that,  wherein 
the  law  (by  reason  of  its  universality)  is  deficient.*^ 
For  since  in  laws  all  cases  canuot  be  foreseen  or  express- 
sed,  it  is  necessary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  of 
the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cases,  there 
should  be  somewhere  a  power  vested  of  defining  those 
circumstances,  which  (had  they  been  foreseen)  the  le- 
gisUtor  himself  would  have  expressed.     And  these  are 
the  cases  which,  according  to  Grotius,  lex  wm  exacts 
definite  sed  arbitrio  boni  viri  permittit. 

Equity  thus  depending,,  essentially,  upon  the  parti* 
Gular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  there  can 
be  no  established  rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid 
down,  without  destroying  its  very  essence,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  positive  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li- 
berty of  considering  all  cases  in  an  equitable  light  must 
not  bo  indulged  too  far  j  lest  thereby  we  destroy  all 
law,  and  leave  the  decision  of  every  question  entirely 
in  the  breast  of  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity, 
though  hard  and  disagreeable,  is  much  more  desirable 
for  the  publie  good,  than  equity  without  law  j  which 
would  make  every  judge  a  legislator,  and  introduce 
infinite  confusion  :  as  there  would  then  be  almost  as 
many  different  rules  of  action  laid  down  in  our  courts, 
as  there  are  differences  of  capacity  and  sentiment  in  the 
human  mind. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  laws  in  gene-  plan  of  tbe 
ral,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  particular  two  Mlow- 
law  of  our  own  country  ^  i.  Of  England  ;  2.  Of  Scot-'"i^  P*^'* 
land.     The  English  law,  however,  being  too  extensive 
to  admit  of  detail  in  a  body,  we  can  only  here  give  sncK 
a  sketch  of  it  as  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  connexion 
of  its  parts ;  but  the  principal  of  these  parts  themselves 
are  explained  at  large,  under  their  proper  names,  in  the 
general  alphabet.*-A  contrary  method  is  followed  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  Scotland.    This  being  less  exten- 
sive, is  given  in  a  body,  with  all  its  parts  not  only  in 
regular  connection,  but  sufficiently  explained  j  these 
parts,  again,  not  being  explained  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  but  marked  with  numerical  references  tatheirr 
explanations  in  the  system. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  manicipal  law  of  Englandy  or  the  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdonii 
may  with  8u£5cient  propriety  be  divided  into  two  kinds: 
the  Ux  non  scripta^  the  unwritten  or  common  law  \  and 
the  lex  scripta^  the  written  or  statute  law. 

The  lex  non  scrtpta^  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not 
only  general  customs,  or  tfie  common  law  properly  so 
called  J  but  also  the  particular  customs  of  certain  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  likewise  these  particular  laws  that 
are  by  custom  observed  only  in  certain  courts  and  ju- 
risdictions. 

In  calling  these  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  scrr'ptit^ 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  if  all  those  laws  were  at 
present  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  present  solely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  letters 
which  formerly  overspread  the  whole  western  world, 
aril  laws  were  entirely  traditional  ^  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but 
]ittle  idea  of  writing.  Thus  the  British  as  well  as  the 
Gallic  druids  committed  all  their  laws  as  well  as  learn- 
ing to  memory  y  and  it  is  said  of  the  primitive  Saxons 
here,  as  well  as  their  brethren  on  th^  continent,  that 
leges  sola  memoria  et  usu  retinebant.  But,  with  us  at 
present,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  oar  legal  cus* 
toms  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  several  courts 
of  justice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decisions, 
and  in  the  treatises  of  learned  sages  of  the  profession, 
^preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
highest  antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  style  these 
parts  of  our  law  leges  non  scripta^  because  their  original 
institution  and  authority  are  not  set  down  in  writing, 
as  acts  of  parliament  are ;  but  they  receive  their 
binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and 
immemorial  usage,  and  by  their  universal  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom:  in  like  manner  as  Aulus 
.'Geilius  deBnes  i\\^  jus  non  scriptum  to  be  that  which 
is  tacito  et  illiterato  hominum  consensu  et  moribus  ex* 
pressum. 

Our   ancient  lawyers,  and  particularly  Fortescue, 
insist  with  abundance  of  warmth,  that  these  customs 
are  a»  old  as  the  primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down 
through  the  several  mutations  of  government  and  in- 
habitants to  the  present  time,  unchanged  and  unadul- 
terated.    This   may  be  the  case  as  to  some.     But  in 
general,  as  Mr  Selden  in  bis  notes  observes,  this  asser* 
tion  must  be  understood  with  many  grains  of  allowance; 
and  ought  only  to  signify,   as  the  truth  seems  to  be, 
ijiat  there  never  was  any  formal  exchange  of  one  sy- 
stem of  laws  for  another :    though   doubtless,  by  the 
iutermlxtyre  of  adventitious  nations,  the  Romans,  the 
Ficts,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  they 
must  insensibly  have  intmduced  and  incorporated  nfiany 
of  their  own  customs  with  tho^e  that  were  before  esta- 
blished ;  thereby,    in    all    probability,    improving  the 
texture  and  wisdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  divers  particular  countries.    Our  laws,  aaith 
jbord  BacoD|  are  mixed  as  our  language  ^  and  as  our 


language  is  fo  much  the  richeri  the  laws  are  the  raoni 
complete. 

And  indeed  our  antiquarians  and  first  bistorians  do 
all  positively  assure  as,  that  our  body  of  laws  ia  of  this 
compound  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that  ia  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  customs  of  the  several  prorin- 
ces  of  the  kingdom  were  grown  ao  various,  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  compile  his  dome  book,  or  iiber 
judtcialiSf  for  the  general  use  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  book  is  said  to  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  lost*  It 
contained,  we  may  probably  suppose,  the  priacipal 
maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  penalties  for  misde- 
meanors, and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus 
much  may  at  least  be  collected  from  that  injunction  to 
observe  it,  which  we  find  in  the  laws  of  King  Edward 
the  Elder,  the  son  of  Alfred.  Omnibus  qui  reipuhlicm 
preesunt  etiam  atque  etiam  mando^  ut  omnibus  aquos  »e 
preebeant  judices  perinde  ac  tnjudiciali  libro  scrotum 
habetur :  nee  quiquam  formident  quin  jus  contfnune 
audacter  libereque  dicant. 

But  the  irruption  and  establishment  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  which  followed  soon  after,  introduced  new 
customs,  and  caused  this  code  of  Alfred  in  many  pro- 
vinces to  fall  into  disuse,  or  at  least  to  be  mixed  and 
debased  with  other  laws  of  a  coarser  alloy.     So  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  iith  century,  there  were 
three  principal  systems  of  laws  prevailing  in  different 
districts,      i.  The  Mercen  Lage^  or  Mercian  'laws, 
which  were  observed  in  many  of  the  inland  count ies^ 
and  those  bordering  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  tha 
retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably intermixed  with  the  British  or  Droidical   cv-> 
stems.     2.  The  West  Saxon  Lage^  or  laws  of  the  "West 
Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  island,  from  Kent  to  Devonshire.  These 
were  probably  much  the  same  with  the  laws  of  Alfred 
above  mentioned,  being  the  municipal  law  of  tbe  far 
most  considerable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  particnlar* 
ly  including  Berkshire,  the  seat  of  bis  peculiar  resi* 
dence.     3.  The  Dane  Lage^  or  Danish  law,  the   very 
name  of  which   speaks  its  original  and   composition. 
This  was  principally  maintained  in  the  rest  of  the  mid* 
land  counties,  and  also  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  part 
most  exposed  to  the  visits  of  that  piratical  people.      As 
for  the  very  northern  provinces,  they  were  at  that  time 
under  a  distinct  government. 

Out  of  these  three  lawA,  Roger  Hoveden  and  Ra- 
nolphus  Cestrensis  inform  us.  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor extracted  one  uniform  law,  or  digest  of  laws,  to 
be  observed  throoghout  the  whole  kingdom  ;  though 
Hoveden  and  the  author  of  an  old  manuscript  chronicle 
assure  us  likewise,  that  this  work  was  projected  and 
begun  by  his  grandfather  King  Edgar.  And  indeed  a 
general  digest  of  the  same  nature  has  been  constantly 
found  expedient,  and  therefore  put  in  practice  by  other 
great  nations,  which  were  formed  from  an  assemblage 
of  little  provinces,  governed  by  peculiar  customs.  At 
in  Portugal,  under  King  Edward,  about  the  beginning 
of  tbe  Xftb  century.    In  Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  who 
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abont  the  yetr  XI50  ezeonted  the  plan  of  his  father 
St  Ferdinand,  and  collected  all  the  provincial  costomt 
into  one  nniform  law,  in  the  celebrated  code  entitled 
Las  Partidasm  And  in  Sweden,  about  the  same  era,  a 
universal  body  of  common  law  was  compiled  out  of 
the  particular  customs  established  by  the  laghman  of 
every  province,  and  entitled  the  LantPs  Logk^  being 
analogous  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

Both  these  undertakings  of  King  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  Confessor,  seem  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  new 
edition,  or  fresh  promulgation,  of  Alfred^s  code  or 
dome  book,  with  such  additions  and  improvements  as 
the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  suggested. 
For  Alfred  is  generally  styled  by  the  same  historians, 
the  legum  Anglicanarum  conditor^  as  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor is  the  restitutor.  These,  however,  are  the  laws 
which  our  histories  so  often  mention  under  the  name 
of  the  laws  of  Edvmrd  the  Confessor;  which  our  ances- 
tors struggled  so  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  first 
princes  of  the  Norman  line ;  and  which  subsequent 
princes  so  frequently  promised  to  keep  and  to  restore, 
as  the  most  popular  act  they  could  do,  when  pressed 
by  foreign  emergencies  or  domestic  discontents.  These 
are  the  laws,  that  so  vigorously  withstood  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  civil  law  )  which  established  in  the  I2th 
century  a  new  Koman  empire  over  the  most  of  the 
states  on  the  continent  :  states  that  have  lost,  and 
perhaps  upon  that  account,  their  political  liberties-^ 
while  the  free  constitution  of  England^  perhaps  upon 
the  same  account,  has  been  rather  improved  than  de- 
based. These,  in  short,  are  the  laws  which  gave  rise 
and  origin  to  that  collection  of  maxims  and  customs 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law : 
A  name  either  given  to  it,  in  contradistinction  to  other 
laws,  as  the  statute  law,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant, 
and  the  like  j  or,  more  probably,  as  a  law  common 
to  all  the  realm,  the  Jus  commune  or  folcrigkt^  mention- 
ed by  King  Edward  the  Elder,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  several  provincial  customs,  and  particular  laws  be- 
fere  mentioned. 

But  though  this  is  the  most  likely  foundation  of  this 
collection  of  maxims  and  customs,  yet  the  maxims  and 
customs  so  collected,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  me- 
mory or  history  can  reach  :  nothing  being  more  difficult 
than  to  ascertain  the  precise  beginning  and  first  spring 
of  an  ancient  and  long  established  custom.  Whence  it 
is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodness  of  a  custom  depends 
upon  its  having  been  used  time  out  of  mind  \  or,  in  the 
solemnity  of  our  legal  phrase,  time  whereof  the  menfiory 
of  man  ruaueth  not  to  the  contrary.  This  it  is  that 
gives  it  its  weight  and  authority  \  and  of  this  nature  are 
the  maxims  and  customs  which  compose  the  common 
law,  or  Ux  non  scripta^  of  this  kingdom. 

This  unwritten,  or  common  law,  is  properly  di- 
stinguishable into  three  kinds  :  i.  General  customs  ; 
which  are  the  universal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  form  the  common  law  in  its  stricter  and  more 
usual  signification.  2.  Particular  cu&toms  \  which  for 
the  most  part  affect  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
districts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws ;.  which  by  custom 
are  adopted  and  used  by  some  particular  courts,  of 
pretty  general  and  extensive  jurisdiction. 

L  As  to  general  customs,  or  the  common  law  pro- 
perly so. called  \  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings 
and  dttcrminations  in  the  king^s  ordinary  courts  of  jo«- 
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tice  are  guided  and  directed.  This,  for  the  most  part,  Xaw  of 
settles  the  course  in  which  lands  descend  by  inheritance  \  Saglasd. 
the'  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and  transferring  pro- 
perty \  the  solemnities  and  obligation  of  contracts  ^  the 
rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and  acts  of  parlia- 
ment \  the  respective  remedies  of  civil  injuries ;  the  se*- 
Tcral  species  of  temporal  offences,  with  the  manner  and 
degree  of  punishment,  and  an  infinite  number  of  minu- 
ter particulars,  which  difl'use  themselves  as  extensively 
as  the  ordinary  distribution  of  common  justice  requires. 
Thus,  for  example,  that  there  shall  be  four  superior 
courts  of  record,  the  chancery,  the  king's  bench,  the 
common  pleas,  and  the  exchequer  ^-— that  the  eldest  son 
alone  is  heir  to  his  ancestor  -,— that  property  may  be 
acquired  and  transferred  by  writing  ^.-that  a  deed  is  of 
DO  validity  unless  sealed  and  delivered  j— that  wills  shall 
be  construed  more  favourably,  and  deeds  more  strict- 
ly )»that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  ac- 
tion of  debt  J— i-that  breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  of- 
fence, and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment :— -all 
these  are  doctrines  that  are  not  set  down  in  any  written 
statute  or  ordinance  j  but  depend  merely  upon  imme- 
morial usage,  that  is,  upon  common  law,  fur  tbeir  sup- 
port. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  prin* 
cipal  grounds  or  foundations:  i.  Established  customs  y 
such  as  that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldest 
brother  shall  be  heir  to  the  second,  in  exclusion  of  the 
youngest ;  and,  2.  Established  rules  and  maxims )  as, 
**  that  the  king  can  do  00  wrong,  (hat  no  man  shall 
*'  be  bound  to  accuse  himself,'*  and  the  like.  But 
these  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  For  tlw 
authority  of  these  maxims  rests  entirely  upon  general 
reception  and  usage  \  and  the  only  method  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law, 
is  by  showing  that  it  hath  been  always  the  custom  to 
observe  it. 

But  here  a  very  natoral,  and  very  material,  question 
arises :  How  are  these  customs  or  maxims  to  be  known, 
and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ?  Tiie 
answer  is.  By  the  judges  in  the  several  courts  of  justice. 
They  are  the  depository  of  the  laws  \  the  living  oracles 
who  must  decide  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  and  who  are 
bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from 
experience  and  study  \  from  the  viginit  annorum  lucu- 
brationes^  which  Fortescue  mentions  \  and  from  being 
long  personally  accustomed  to  the  judicial  decisions  of 
their  predecessors.  And  indeed  these  judicial  decisions 
are  the  principal  and  most  authoritative  evidence,  that 
can  be  given,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall 
form  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  judgment  itself, 
and  all  the  proceedings  previous  therete,  are  carefully, 
registered  and  preserved  under  the  name  of  records^  in 
public  repositories  set  apart  for  that  particular  purpose ; , 
and  to  them  frequent  recourse  is. had,  when,  any  critn 
cal  question  arises,  in  the  determination  of  which  for- 
precedents  may  give  light  or  assistance.     And 
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therefore,  even  so  early  as  the  Conquest,  we  find  the 
pratentorum  memoria  eventorum  reckoned  up  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  those  who  were  held  to  be 
legibus  patria  optime  instituti,  Fpr  it  is  an  established 
rule.  To  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  same 
points  come  again  in  litigation,  as  well  to  keep  the 
scale  of  justice  even  and  steady,  and  not  liable  to  waver 
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iMwt    with  e««rj  new  judge's  opinion;  «•  alto  bocaote  tfao 
Sagland.  law  ia  tbat  caae  boing  soiemulj  dechmtd  and  determi* 
nedy  wliat  before  was  aaoertaia,  and  perhaps  indiifier* 
•  onty  is  now  become  a  permanent  rale,  which  is  not  ia 
the  breast  of  any  snhaeqoent  jodge  to  alter  or  vary  from 
necordiag  to  his  private  sestiments :  he  being  sworn 
'to  determine,  not  aoeovding  to  bis  owa  private  jadg»- 
ment,  but  according  to  the  known  faiws  and  customs  of 
Che  land  ;  not  delegated  to  prononnoe  a  new  law,  hot 
to  maintain  and  expound  the  «}d  one.    Yet  this  rule 
admits  of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is 
most  eridently  contrary  to  reason  ;  nnch  more  if  it 
be  contrary  to  the  divine  iww.    Bot  even  in  such  cases 
the  subsequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new 
law,  bot  to  vindicate  the  old  one  from  mispepvesent^ 
tion.     For  if  tt  be  found  that  the  ^mer  decision  is 
manifestly  absurd  or  unjust,  it  is  declared,  not  that 
such  a  sentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law  $ 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  the  established  eostom   of  the 
realm,  as  has  been  erroneoosly  determined.    And  henoe 
it  is  that  our  lawyers  are  with  justice  so  copious  in  their 
encomiums  on  the  reason  of  the  cornmon  law:   that 
they  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  peifection  of  reason, 
that  it  always  intends   to  conform  thereto,  and   that 
what  is  not  reason  is  not  law.    Not  that  the  particular 
reason  of  every  role  in  the  law,  can  at  this  djstanoe  of 
time  be  always  precisely  assigned  ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
tbat  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradictory  to 
reason,  and  then  the  law  will  presume  it  to  be  well 
founded.    And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  observation  in 
the  laws  of  England,  tbat  whenever  a  standing  rule  of 
law,  of  whtcli  the  reason  perhaps  oonld  not  be  remem- 
bered or  discerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  in  upon 
by  statutes  or  new  resolutions,  the  wisdom  of  the  role 
hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences  that 
bare  followed  the  innovation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  law  then  is  this :  That  prec»- 
and  rules  most  bo  followed,  nnkes  flatly  absurd 
or  unjust ;  for  though  their  reason  be  not  obvious  at 
first  view,  yet  we  owe  such  a  deference  to  former  times 
as  not  to  suppose  they  acted  wholly  without  considera* 
tion.  To  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  examples.  It  has 
been  determined,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  brother  of 
the  half  blood  shall  never  succeed  as  heir  to  the  estate 
of  his  half  brother,  but  it  shall  rather  escheat  to  the 
king,  or  other  superior  lord.  Now  this  is  a  positive 
law,  fixed  and  established  by  custom ;  which  custom  is 
proved  by  judicial  decisions ;  and  therefore  can  ne- 
ver be  departed  from  by  any  modem  jodge  without  a 
breach  of  his  oath  and  the  law.  Fer  herein  there  is 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  jnstice  ;  though  the  arti- 
ficial reason  of  it,  drtwn  from  the  feodsl  law,  may  not 
be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  therefore  on  ao« 
count  of  a  supposed  hardship  opim  tiie  half  brother,  a 
modern  judge  roiffbt  wish  it  bad  been  otherwise  settled, 
yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  it.    But  if  any  eoart 
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were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  brotlier  of  tbn  X«w « 
half  blood  might  enter  upon  and  seize  any  lands  thnt^Ka^kD 
were  purtbssed  by  his  younger  brother,  no  subsequent 
judges  would  scruple  to  declare  that  snob  prior  deter- 
mination was  unjust,  isas  unreasonable,  and  therefi»TO 
was  not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion  of  tbn 
judge,  are  not  always  convertible  term^,  or  one  and  tbe 
same  thing ;  since  it  sometimes  may  happen  that  tbn 
judge  may  mistake  the  law.  Upon  the  whole,  howeTer, 
we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  ^  ThM  the  decisionn 
nf  courts  of  justice  are  the  evidence  of  what  is  commoo 
law,^'  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  civil  law,  what  tbn 
.emperor  had  once  determined  was  to  serve  for  a  gnidn 
fer  the  fotore. 

The  decisions  therefore  of  courts  are  held  in  tbn 
highest  regard,  and  are  not  only  preserved  as  anthentin 
records  in  the  treasuries  of  the  several  courts,  but  nra 
handed  out  to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volomea  nf 
reports  which  furnish  the  lawyers  library.    These  m- 
ports  are  histories  of  the  several  cMes,  with  a  sboit 
summary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  preserved  at 
large  in  the  record }  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  mud 
the  reasons  the  court  gave  fiir  its  jadgOMat :  taken 
down  in  short  notes  by  persons  present  at  the  detemsi- 
nation.     And  these  serve  as  indexes  to,  and  also  tn 
explain,   the  records;    which   always,  in  matters  of 
consequence  and    nicety,    the    judges   direct    to   be 
searched.    The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  sertea 
from  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  inclusive  ;  nid 
firom  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  taken   bj 
the  prothonotaries,  or  chief  scribes  of  the  court,  at  thin 
expence  of  the  crown,  and  published  annaally,  whence 
they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  ftmr 
Aooks*   And  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  beneficial 
custom  bad,  under  proper  regulations,  been  continued 
to  this  day ;  for  tboush  King  James  I.  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Bscon,  appomted  two  reporters,  with  a  band* 
some  stipend,  for  this  purpose  j  yet  that  wise  instituUoa 
was  soon  neglected,  and  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  present  time  this  task  has  been  executed  by  nm- 
ny  private  and  contemporary  hands ;  who  tometiaice 
through  haste  and  inaccuracy,  sometimes  through  mi^ 
take  and  want  of  skill,  have  published  very  crude  and 
imperfect  (perhaps  contradictory)  accounts  of  one  and 
the  same  determination.    Soom  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  ancient  reports  are  those  published  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  G)ke  j  a  man  of  infinite  learning  in  his  profen* 
sion,  though  not  a  little  infected  with  the  pedantry  nnd 
quaintness  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which  appear  atroag* 
ly  in  all  his  works.    However,  Ids  writings  are  so  bigb^ 
ly  esteemed,  that  they  are  generally  dUd  withent  tbe 
author^s  name  (a). 

Besides  these  reporters,  there  are  alto  other  antben, 
to  whom  great  veneration  and  respect  are  paid  by  the 
students  of  the  common  law.  Such  are  Glanvif  and 
Bracton,  Bcitton  and  Fleta,  Littleton  and  Fitzherboit, 

witb 


{a)  His  reports,  for  instance,  arc  styled,  umr  ^^jcPf  ''  ^^  reports  ;**  and  in  quoting  them  we  usually  aay^ 
I  or  2  Rep.  not  i  or  a  Cokeys  Rep.  as  in  citing  other  authors.  The  reports  of  Judge  Croke  are  also  cited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  name  of  those  princes  in  whose  reigns  the  cases  reported  in  his  three  vw* 
lumes  were  determined ;  viz.  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  King  Charles  L ;  as  well  as  by  tbe  number  of 
each  volume.    For  sometiiues  we  call  them  I,  n,  ai^  3  Croi$  bnt  more  eemmonly  Cm.  Eliz.  Cro.  Jac.  and 
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Law  of  with  som«  others  of  ancUnt  dute,  wkoso  treatises  are 
XHgUod.  cited  as  aiithoritj ;  aud  are  evidence  that  cases  have 
formerly  happened  in  which  such  and  sach  points  were 
4eterniined|  which  are  now  become  settled  and  first 
principles.  One  of  the  last  of  these  methodical  writers 
in  point  of  time,  whose  works  are  of  any  intrinsic  au- 
thority in  the  courts  of  justicci  and  do  not  entirely  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  their  quotations  from  older  au- 
thors, is  the  same  learned  judge  we  have  just  mention- 
ed. Sir  £dward  Coke  ^  who  hath  written  four  volumes 
of  Institutes,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,  though  thef 
have  little  of  the  institutional  method  to  warrant  such 
a  title.  The  first  volume  is  a  very  extensive  comment 
upon  a  little  excellent  treatise  of  tenures,  compiled  by 
Judge  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  This 
comment  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable  common  law  learn- 
ing,  collected  and  heaped  together  from  the  ancient 
reports  and  year  hooks,  but  greatly  defective  in  me- 
thod .(b).  The  second  volume  is  a  comment  upon  ma- 
ay  old  acts  of  parliament,  without  any  systematical  or- 
der ^  the  third  a  more  methodical  treatise  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  \  and  the  fourth,  an  account  of  the  several 
species  of  courts  (c). 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ground  and  chief  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  laws  of  England  ^  whfch  is  generally 
immemorial  custom,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time 
declared  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  ^  which 
decisions  are  preserved  among  the  public  records,  ex- 
|>lained  in  the  reports,  and  digested  for  general  use 
in/ the  authoritative  writings  of  the  venerable  sages  of 
Ihe  law. 

The  Roman  law,  as  practised  in  the  times  of  its  li<-  * 
kerty,  paid  also  a  great  regard  to  custom  )  but  not  so 
much  as  our  law :  it  only  then  adopting  it  when  the 
written  law  was  deficient  ^  though  the  reasons  alleged 
in  the  Digest  will  fully  justify  our  practice  in  making 
it  of  equal  authority  witbj  when  it  is  not  contradicted 
J»y,  the  written  law.  *'  For  since  (says  Julianus)  the 
written  law  binds  us  for  no  other  reason  but  because  it 
is  ap|»roved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people,  therefore 
4 hose  laws  which  the  people  have  approved  without 
writing;  ought  aUo  to  bind  every  body.  For  where  is 
the  difference  whether  the  people  declare  their  a*^ent 
to  a  law  by  a  suflrage,  or  by  an  uniform  course  of  act- 
ing accordingly.^'  Thus  did  they  reason  while  Rome 
had  some  remains  of  her  freedom}  but  when  the  im- 
perial tyranny  came  t6  be  fully  established,  the  civil 
laws  speak  a  very  different  language.  Quod  principi 
placuii  legis  habet  vigorem^cumpopulus  eiet  ineumotnne 
tuum  imperium  ctpotestatem  conferat^  says  Ulpian.  Ini' 
perator  solut  et  condilor  ct  interpret  icgis  ewttmatur^ 
says  the  Code.  And  again,  Sacri/egti  tnstar  est  rescripto 
primcipzs  obviari.  And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  British  liberty,  that  the  common  law 
depends  upon  custom  :  wjiich  carries  this  internal  evi- 
dence of  freedpra  along  with  it,  that  it  probably  was 
introduced  by  the  voluntary. consent  of  the  people. 
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II.  The    second   branch  of  the  unwritten   laws   of    Jyiw  of 
England  are  particular  customs,  or  laws  which  affiect  E»a**"*^*^ 
only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts.  ^— -v— — * 

These  particular   customs,   or  some  of    them,    i^res^cond 
withoot  doubt   the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local  brunch  of 
customs   before  mentioned,  i>ut  of  which  the  common  tl&e  nnwrii- 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  was  collected  at  first  by  King*^^"  l*^.*~" 
Alfred,  and  afterwards  by  King  £dg»r  and  Edward  ^yj^^, J* 
the  Confessor :  each  district  mutually  sacrificing  some 
of  its  own    special  usages,    in   order  that    the    whole 
kingdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  uniform  and 
universal  system  of  laws.     But,  for  reasons  that  have 
been  now  long  forgotten,  particular   counties,    citii-s, 
towns,  manors,  and  lordships,  were  very  early  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own   customs, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  at  large  : 
which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  several  acts  of 
parliament. 

Such  is  the  custom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  waS 
also  general  till  the  Norman  conquest)  ;  which  ordains 
among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldest  son  only  of 
the  father  shall  succeed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the 
sons  alike ;  and  that,  though  the  ancestor  be  attainted 
and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  shall  succeed  to  his  estate, 
without  any  escheat  to  the  lord.^Such  is  the  custom 
that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs,'  and  therefore 
called  borovgh  Engiish,  that  the  youngest  son  shall  in- 
hcrit  the  estate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. 
—Such  is  the  custom,  in  other  boroughs,  that  a  widow 
shall  be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all  her  husband^s 
lands  J  whereas  at  the  common  law  she  shall  be  endow- 
ed of  t)ne-third  part  only.— Such  also  are  the  special 
and  particular  customs  of  manors,  of  which  every  one 
has  more  or  less,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  te- 
nants that  hold  of  the  said  manors. — Such  likewise  is 
the  custom  of  holding  divers  inferior  courts,  %vith  power 
of  trying  causes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns  ;  the 
right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can  be 
shown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and  esta* 
blished  usuage.— Such,  lastly,  are  the  many  particular 
customs  within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to  trade 
apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  All  these  are  contrary  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  special  usage ;  though 
the  customs  of  London  are  also  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament. 

To  this  head  may  most  properly  be  referred  a  parti- 
cular system  of  customs  used  only  among  one  set  of  the 
king's  subjects,  called  the  custom  of  merchants,  or  tts 
mcrcatoria:  which,  however  different  from  the  general 
-roles  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  in^rrafted  into  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it ;  being  allowed  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  to  be  of  the  utmost  validity  in  all  commercial 
transactions  5  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  cuiiibet  in 
€ua  arte  credendum  est. 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  customs  regard  ei-       ^^ 

4 1'  ther 


(b)  It  is  usually  cited  either  by  the  name  of  Cob  Litt.  or  as  i  Inst. 

(c)  These  are  cited  as  a,  3,  Or  4  Inst,  without  any  author's  name:  An  honorary  distinction,  which  we  ob- 
served,  is  paid  to  the  works  of  no  other  writer-,  the  generality  ofre^»orU  and  other  tracts  bein?  quoted  in  the 
name  of  the  compiler,  as  a  YentriS|  4  Leonard,  2  Siderfio,  and  the  like. 
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I^ftw  of   ther  the  proof  o(  their  extttence  ^  their  hgaiity  wbea 
Knj^Uod.  proted  y  «r  their  asual  methodl  of  aUowanci.  And  first 
we  will  consider  the  rolee  of proofi 

As  to  gavelkind  and  boroogb  English,  the  law  takes 
particulsr  notice  of  them  }  and  there  is  no  oceasion  to 
prove,  that  such  customs  actually  exist,  but  onlj  that 
the  lands  in  question  are  subject  thereto.  All  other  pri- 
vate customs  must  be  particularly  pleaded }  and  as  well 
the  existence  of  such  customs  most  be  shown,  as  that 
the  thing  in  dispute  is  within  the  customs  alleged*  The 
trial  in  both  canes  (both  to  show  the  existence  of  the 
custom,  as,  *'  That  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands  shall 
descend  only  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the  heirs 
female  ^*'  and  also  to  show  *'  that  the  lands  in  question 
are  within  that  manor'*)  i^  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
and  not  by  the  judges ;  except  the  same  particular  cas« 
(torn  has  been  before  tried|  determined,  and  recorded| 
in  the  same  court. 

The  customs  of  London  differ  iirtta  all  others  in 
point  of  trial :  for  if  the  existence  of  the  custom  be 
brought  in  question,  it  shall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury,  but 
by  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  by 
the  mouth  of  their  recorder }  unless  it  be  such  a  custom 
as  the  corporation  is  itself  interested  in,  as  a  right  of 
taking  toll,  &c.  for  then  the  law  permits  them  not  to 
certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a  custom  is  actually  proved  to  exist,  the  next 
inquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it ;  for  if  it  is  not  a  good 
custom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  used.  Maim  usus 
aholendus  est^  is  an  eteblished  maxim  of  the  law.  To 
nlake  a  particular  custom  good,  the  ifollowing  are  ne- 
cessary requisites : 

J.  That  it  have  been  used  so  long,  that  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  80  that 
if  any  one  can  show  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is  no 
good  custom.  For  which  reason,  no  custom  can  pre- 
vail agaiiwt  an  express  act  of  parliament  $  since  the 
statute  itself  is  a  praof  of  a  time  when  such  a  custom 
did  not  exist. 

2.  It  must  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption 
would  cause  a  temporary  ceasing:  the  revival  gives  it 
a  new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  me- 
mory, and  thereupon  the  cnstom  will  be  void.  But 
this  must  be  understood  with  regard  to  an  interruption 
pf  tlie  right ;  for  an  intermptien  of  the  possession  only 
for  10  or  20  years,  will  not  destroy  the  custom.  As 
>f  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  have  a  customary  right  of 
watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  custom  is 
not  destroyed,  though  they  do  not  use  it  for  10  years  j 
it  only  becomes  more  difBcult  to  prove  :  hot  if  the  right 
be  anyhow  discontinued  ibr  a  day,  the  custom  is  quite 
at  an  end. 

3.  It  must  have  been  peaceable^  and  acqnieseed  in  ) 
not  subject  tp  contention  and  dispute.  For  as  castomt 
ewe  their  original  to  common  consent,  their  being  im- 
memorially  disputed,  either  at  law  or  otherwiscy  is  a 
proof  that  sncb  consent  was  wanting. 

4.  Customs  nmst  be  reofOfmbU  ;  or  rather,  taken  ne- 
gatively, they  must  not  be  unreasonable.  Which  is 
not  always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  to  bt  under^ 
stood  of  every  unlearned  man^s  reason ;  but  of  artificial 
and  legal  reason,  warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon 
which  account  a  custom  may  be  good,  thonoh  the  par- 
ticular reason  of  it  cannot  be  assigned  ;  for  i(  rafficeth, 
U  DO  good  legal  xeaion  can  be  assigned  agaiftat  iU 
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Thus  a  custom  in  a  parish,  that  no  man  shall  put  bin     Law  of 
beasts  into  the  common,  till  the  third  of  October,  would   Sat^ad. 
be  good  }  and  yet  it  woold  be  hard  to  show  the  reaaon         •    ^  ■" 
•why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed  upon  rather  tbaa 
the  day  before  or  after.    But  a  custom  that  no  c^attle 
shall  be  put  in  till  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  first  pot  ia 
his,  is  unreasonable,  and  therefore  bad  :  for  peradven-^ 
tore  the  lord  will  never  put  in  his  j  and  then  the  tenants 
will  lose  all  their  profits. 

5.  Customs  ought  to  be  certain.  A  cnstonx,  that 
lands  shall  descend  to  the  most  worthy  of  the  owaer*is 
blood,  is  void ;  for  how  shall  this  worth  be  determined  ? 
bnt  a  custom  to  descend  to  the  next  male  of  the  bloody 
exclusive  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good* 
A  cnstom  to  pay  twopence  an  acre  in  lien  of  titbca,  in 
good }  hot  to  pay  sometimes  twopence  and  sooietioiea 
threepence,  as  the  occupier  of  the  land  pleases,  is  bsid 
for  its  uncertainty.  Tet  a  custom,  to  pay  a  yearns  im- 
proved value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  estate,  ia  good  $ 
though  the  value  is  a  thing  uncertain:  for  the  va]n« 
may  at  any  time  be  ascertained ;  and  the  maxin  of  lawr 
is.  Id  cerium  est^  quod  certum  reddi potest. 

6.  Customs,  though  established  by  consent,  moat  hm 
(when  established)  compulsory ;  and  not  left  to  tfce  op- 
tion of  every  man,  whether  he  will  use  them  or  iio» 
Therefore  a  cnstom,  that  all  the  inhabitants  shall  be 
rated  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  bridge,  will  be  good  \ 
but  a  custom,  that  every  man  is  to  contribute  thereto 
at  his  own  pleasure,  is  idle  and  absurd,  and  indeed  aa 
custom  at  all. 

7.  Lastly,  Customs  must  be  consistent  with  emck 
other.  One  cnstom  cannot  be  set  op  in  opposition  to 
another.  For  if  both  are  really  easterns,  then  both  are 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  both  established  by  mntnal  eoD- 
sent :  which  to  say  of  contradictory  customs,  is  abanrd. 
Therefore,  if  one  man  prescribes  that  by  custons  be 
has  a  right  to  have  windows  looking  into  anotber^a  far^ 
den  ;  the  other  cannot  claim  a  right  by  cnstom  to  atop 
up  or  obstruct  those  windows  :  for  these  two  cootradic* 
tory  customs  cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  stand  t<^- 
ther.  He  ought  rather  to  deny  the  existence  of  tbe 
former  cnstom. 

Next,  as  to  the  allowance  of  special  costoms.  Coo- 
toms,  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  mast  be  con- 
stroed  strictly.  Thus,  by  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  mu 
infant  of  if  years  may  by  one  species  of  convejanee 

i  called  a  deed  ^feoffment)  convey  away  hie  landa  10 
ee  simple,  or  for  ever.  Yet  this  cnstom  does  not  ens- 
power  him  to  use  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  lease 
them  for  seven  years  :  ibr  the  custom  must  be  strictly 
pursued.  And,  moreover,  all  special  customa  nonst 
subnut  to  the  king^s  -prerogative.  Therefore,  If  the 
king  pnrchasea  lands  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  wbere 
all  the  sons  inherit  equally }  yet,  upon  the  king*a  de- 
mise, bis  eldest  son  shall  sncceed  to  those  lands  alone. 
And  thus  much  for  the  second  part  of  the  ieges  nom  ~ 
script^e^  or  those  particular  customs  which  affect  perti- 
cnlar  persona  or  districts  only* 

III.  The  third  branch  of  them  are  those  pecnliarxidr^ 
laws  which  by  cnstom  are  adopted  and  used  oaij  in  l^amit  of 
certain  peculiar  courts  and  jurisdictions.  And  by  ^eae  tbe  aawifi» 
are  onderstood  the  civil  and  canon  laws»  tea  law. 

It  may  seem  a  little  improper,  at  first  view,  to  rwik 
these  laws  onder  the  head  of  leges  non  seriptee^  or  un- 
written law%  ceeittg  they  are  set  forth  hj  authority  in 
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L«v  of<  ^l*^''  panJeeCf,  their  eoden,  and  their  inttitutiont  $  their 
Eeflaad.  councils,  decreet,  and  decretals^  and  enforced  by  an 
immense  oomber  of  expositions,  decisions,  and  trea« 
tisee  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the  law.  Bat 
this  is  done  after  the  example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
because  it  it  most  plain,  thiit  it  is  not  on  account  of 
their  being  written  laws,  that  either  the  canon  law,  or 
ttie  civil  law,  have  any  obligation  within  tBis  kingdom : 
ileither  do  their  force  and  efficacy  depend  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  authority ;  which  is  the  case  of  oor  writ« 
ten  laws  or  acta  of  parliament.  They  bind  not  the 
subjects  of  England,  because  their  materials  were  col- 
lected from  popes  or  emperors,  were  digested  by  Jus- 
lioiad,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory.  These 
considerations  give  them  no  authority  here :  for  the  le- 
gislature of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  recognize 
any  foreign  power,  as  superior  or  equal  to  it  in  this 
kingdom:  or  at  having  the  right  to  give  law  to  any 
the  meanest  of  its  subjects.  But  all  the  strength  that 
either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this 
realm  (or  indeed  io  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe)  is 
«oly  becaoie  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  osage  and  custom  in  some  particular  cases, 
and  tome  particular  courts;  and  then  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  leges  non  scrtpUe^  or  oottomary  law  r  or 
€lie,  because  they  are  in  some  other  cases  introduced 
by  eoDseot  of  parliament,  and  then  they  owft  their  va- 
lidity to  the  leges  scripla^  or  statute  law.  This  it  ex- 
|>reftly  declared  in  thoee  remarkable  w^rds  of  the  sta- 
tute %i  Hen.  VIII.  c  4r.  addressed  to  the  king*s  royal 
majesty .^-^*  This  your  grace's  realm,  reeognizing  no 
auperior  ^^tt  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been 
and  ia  free  from  subjection  to  any  man's  laws,  but  ooly 
to  aoch  as  have  been  devised,  made,  and  ordained  with- 
in this  realm  for  the  wealth  of  the  same ;  or  to  such 
other  as,  by  sulbrance  of  your  grace  and  your -proge- 
nitors, the  people  of  this  your  realm  have  taken  at  their 
free  liberty,  by  their  own  consent,  to  be  used  among 
them;  and  have  bound  themselves  by  long  use  and 
etistom  to  the  observance  of  the  same :  not  as  to  the 
ohservlinee  of  the  laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  prelate ;  but  as  to  the  customed  and  ancient  laws 
of  this  realm,  originally  established  as  laws  of  the  same, 
by  the  said  sdferanoe,  consents,  and  custom  \  and  none 
otherwise.*' 

I.  By  the  civil  law,  absolutely  taken,  is  generally  nn- 
derstoOQ  tiie  civil  or  municipal  jaw  of  the  Roman  em- 

E're,  as  oomprtsnd  in  the  Institutes,  the  Code,  and  the 
igest  of  the  ^emperor  Jnstbian,  and  the  laovnl  constt- 
tutiens  of  himself  and  some  of  bis  successors  \  of  which 
it  may  not  he  amiss  to  give  a  short  and  general  nc* 
oonnt. 

The  Boman  law  (fonndd  first  npon  the  regal  oon- 
atitntions  of  their  ancient  kings,  next  npon  the  ii  tables 
of  the  decemviri,  then  npon  the  laws  or  statutes  enacted 
by  the  senate  or  people,  tbe  edicts  of  the  prsstor,  and 
the  respansu  prudentmm  or  opinions  of  kamed*  law- 
yers, and  lastly  npon  tbe  imperial  decrees  or  oonstitn* 
tioos  of  soccessivo  emperors)  had  grown  to  so  great  a 
bdk,  or,  as  Livy  expresses  it,  torn  smmetuuM  aUarum 
mtper  alias  acervaiarum  legum  emmuhss^  that  they  were 
eoospntod  to  bo  many  eamels  load  by  an  avtbor  who 
preceded  Jostinian*  This  was  in  part  remedied  by  the 
eoUection  of  throe  private  lawyers,  Gvegoirins,  tlor* 
nogtnes,  and  Papirins  \  and  then  by  tbe  onpeinr  Tbe^ 
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dositts  the  younger,  by  wliose  orders  a  code  was  com-  L»w  of 
piled,  A.  D.  43S,  being  a  methodical  collection  of  Eoftl«nd. 
all  the  imperial  constitutions  then  in  force :  which 
Theodosian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  re* 
ceived  ss  authentic  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  till 
many  centuries  after :  and  to  this  it  is  probable  that 
the  Franks  and  Goths  might  frequently  pay  some  re- 
gard, in  framing  legal  constitutions  for  their  newly 
erected  kingdoms.  For  Justinian  commanded  only  in 
the  eastern  remains  of  the  empire  \  and  it  was  under 
his  auspices,  that  the  present  body  of  civil  law  was 
compiled  and  finished  by  Trebonian  and  other  lawyers, 
about  tbe  year  533. 

This  consists  of,  I.  The  Institutes;  which  eontatn 
the  elements  or  first  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
four  books.  .  2.  The  Digests  or  Pandects,  in  50  books  i 
containing  the  opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  law- 
yers, digested  in  a  systematieal  method.  3.  A  new 
code,  or  collection  of  imperial  constitutions  \  the  lapse 
of  a  whole  century  having  rendered  the  former  code  of 
Theodosios  imperfect.  4.  The  Novels,  or  new  con- 
stitutions, posterior  in  time  to  the  other  hooks,  and 
amounting  to  a  supplement  to  the  code:  containing 
new  decrees  of  successive  emperors,  as  new  questions 
happened  to  arise.  These  form  the  body  of  Roman 
law,  or  corpus  juris  chUis^  as  published  about  the  time 
of  Justinian :  which,  however,  fell  soon  into  neglect  and 
oblivion,  till  about  the  year  1x30,  when  a  copy  of  the 
Digests  was  found  at  Amalfi  in  Italy  j  which  accident, 
concurring  with  the  policy  of  tbe  Roman  ecclesiastics, 
suddenly  gave  new  voguo^nd  authority  to  the  civil 
law,  introduced  it  into  several  nations,  and  occasioned 
that  mighty  inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 
which  this  system  of  law,  more  than  any  other,  is  now 
loaded. 

2.  The  canon  law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  Ciaoa  law, 
law,  relative  to  such  matters  as  that  church  either  has, 
or  pretends  to  have,  the  proper  jurisdiction  over.    This 
is  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa- 
thers, the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal 
epistles  and  hulls  of  the  holy  see.    All  which  lay  in 
the  same  disorder  and  confusion  as  the  Roman  civil 
law:  till,  about  the  year  1151,  one  Gratian  an  Ita- 
lian monk,  animated  by  the  discovery  of  Justinian's 
Pandects,  reduced  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  also 
into  some  method,  in  three  hooks  \  which  he  entitled 
Omeordia  discordantisHm  cawmum^  but  which  are  gene* 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  DeereHtm  GrationL  Thtae 
reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL  Tbe 
subsequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  were  published  in  much  the  same  method  un- 
der the  auspices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230, 
in  five  books ;  entitled  DecretaUa  GregorU  nom.    A 
sixth  hook  was  added  by  Boniface  VUL  about  the 
year  iaj>8,  which  is  oalled  Sextos  DeeretaUum.    The 
Clementine  constitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement  Y. 
were  in  like  manner  antbenticated  in  1317  by  his  sue* 
cesser  John  XXII. }  who  also  published  aa  constitutions 
of  bis  own,  oalled  lUrtravagantes  Joonnis :  all  which 
in  some  measure  answer  to  the  novels  of  the  civil  law. 
To  these  have  been  sineo  added  some  decrees  of  Jaler 
popes,  in  five  books,  called  EistratMBganies  Cotmnaass, 
And  all  these  together,  Gratiao's  decree,  Gregory's 
deofntnls,  the  sixth  deerotal,  the  Clementine  constitn- 
tionsy  and  the  Extnivagaiits  of  John  and  his  successors, 
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Law  of    from  the  corpus  Juris  canoma\  or  body  of  tho  Bonan  • 
Kn^Und,    tanon  law. 

Besides  these  pontifical  collections,  which  during^tbe 
times  o{'  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this 
i->Und,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Christendom^  there 
is  also  a  kind  of  national  canon  law,  composed  of  le- 
g)%tine  and  provincial  constitutions,  and  adapted  only 
to  the  exii^encies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.  The 
Icgatine  constitutions  were  ecclesiastical  laws,  enacted 
jn  national  synods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Othobon,  locates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope 
Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  about 
the  years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  constitu* 
tions  are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  synods, 
held  under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from 
Stephen  Langton  in  the  reign  of  Heury  III*  to  Henry 
Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  y  and  adopted  also 
by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted  in  parliament,  that  a  re* 
view  should  be  had  of  the  canon  law ;  and  till  snch  re- 
view should  be  made,  all  canons,  constitutions,  ordi* 
nances  and  synodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  tlie 
king^s  prerogative,  should  still  be  used  and  executed. 
And,  as  no  such  review  has  yet  been  perfected,  upon 
this  statute  now  depends  the  authority  of  the  canoa 
law  in  England. 

As  for  the  canons  enacted  by  the  clergy  under 
James  I.  in  the  year  1603,  and  never  confirmed  in  par^ 
liaroent,  it  has  been  solemnly  adjudged  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  the  constitution,  that  where  they  are 
not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law,  but 
are  introductory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not  bind 
the  laity,  whatever  regaad  the  clergy  may  think  pro* 
per  to  pay  them. 
40 '  There  are  four  species  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil 

and  canon  laws  are  permitted  under  dlAerent  restric* 
tions  to  be  used.  *  i.  The  courts  of  the  archbishop  and 
bishops,  and  their  derivative  officers;  usually  called 
eoi/rts  Christian^  {curies  Christiamtaiis)^  or  the  ecclesi"' 
astical  courts.  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The  courts 
of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  universities. 
In  all,  their  reception  in  tieneral,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  that  reception,  are  grounded^  entirely  upon 
custom ;  corroborated  in  the  latter  instance  by  act  of 
parliament,  ratifying  those  charters  which  confirm 
the  customary  law  of  the  universities.  The  more  mi- 
nute consideration  of  them  will  fall  under  their  pro- 
per articles.     It  will  suffice  at  present  to  remark  a  few 
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particulars  relative  to  tbem  all,  wbicb  may  serve  to  m-  x^^  of 
culate  more  strongly  the  doctrine  laid  down  concern-  £«i|;UwL 
ing  them. 

X.  And  first.  The  courts  of  commott  law  have  the 
8l^)er  in  tendency  over  these  courts  ;  to  keep  them  witb* 
in  their  jurisdictions ;  to  determine  wherein  they  ex- 
ceed them  *,  to  restrain  and  prohibit  such  excess  ^  and 
(in  case  of  tontumacy)  to  punish  the  officer  who  exc-* 
cutes,  and  in  some  cases  the  judge  who  enforces^  th« 
Benteoce  so  declared  to  be  illegal. 

2.  The  conunon  law  has  reserved  to  itself  the  expo- 
sition of  all  such  acts  of  parliament,  as  concern  either 
the  extent  of  these  courts,  or  the  matters  depending 
before  them.  And  therefore,  if  these  courts  either  re- 
fuse to  allow  these  acts  of  parliament,  or  will  expound 
them  in  any  other  sense  than  what  the  comofion  law 
puts  Upon  them,  the  kiug^s  court  at  Westminster  will 
grant  prohibitions  to  restrain  and  controul  then. 
'  3.  An  appeal  lies,  from  all  these  courts  to  the  king, 
in  the  last  resort  j  which  proves  that  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  in  them  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  £ng-< 
land,  and  not  from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  intrinsic 
authority  of  their  own.— And,  from  these  three  strong 
marks  and  ensigns  of  superiority^'  it  appears  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  tho  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  admitted 
in  some  cases  by  custom  in  some  courts,  are  only  sub- 
ordinate and  iegcs  sub  graviofi  lege  ;  and  that  thus  ad* 
mitted,  restramed,  altered,  new-modelled,  and  amend* 
ed,  they  are  bf  no  means  with  us  a  distinct  independ- 
ent species  of  laws,  but  are  inferior  branches  of  tl)« 
customary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  properly  call* 
ed  the  king^s  ecclesiastical^  the  hinges  military ^thc  king\s 
maritime^  or  the  kitig^s  academical  laws* 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  scriptcc^  the  written  ^k 
laws  of  the  kingdom;  which  are  statutes,  acts,  oricnlaiT. * 
edicts,  made  by  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  with  tha 
advice  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  coromcns 
in  parliament  assembled.  The  oldest  of  these  now  ex^ 
tant,  and  printed  in  our  statute  books,  is  tlie  fanous 
magna  charta^  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9  Hen.  III. 
though  doubtless  there  were  many  acts  before  that 
time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  lost,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  them  perliaps  at  present  currently  receiv- 
ed for  the  maxims  of  the  old  common  law. 

The  manner  of  making  these  statutes  being  explain- 
ed under  the  articles  Bill  and  Parliament,  we  shall 
here  only  take  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  statutes  \ 
and  of  some  general  rules  with  regard  to  tlieir  con- 
struction (d). 

First,  As  tp  ^eir  several  kinds.   Statutes  are  either «..  ^^  , 
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(d)  The  method  of  citing  these  acts  of  parliament  is  various.  .  Many  of  the  ancient  statutes  are  called  after 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  tbem  \  as  the  statutes  of  Merton  and  Alarle- 
bergp,  of  Westminster^  Gl^ocester,  and  Winchester.     Others  are  denominated  entirely  from  their  subject  \  as 
the  fltalittes  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  the  articuti  clen\  and  the  prerogativa  regis.     Some  are  distinguished  by  their 
initial  wnrdx,  a  method  of  citing  very  ancient ;  being  used  by  the  Jews,  in  denominating  the  book's  of  tha 
Pentateuch;  by  the  Christian  church,  in  distinguishing  their  hymns  and  divine  offices  ^  by  the  Romanists,  ia 
describing  their  papal  bulls  j  and  in  tite  short  by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  canonists,  among  whom 
this  .method  of  citation  generally  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  inferior  sections  also  ;  ia  - 
imitation  of  all  which  we  still  call  soom  of  the  old  statutes  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  statute  of  Quia  em^ie-  ^ 
reSf  and  that  of  Circumspecle  agatis^^  But  the  most  usoaV  method  of  citing  tbem,  especially  since  the  time  of  * 
Edward  If.  is  by  naming  the  year  olMbe  1ung*s  reign  in  which  the  statute  was  made,   together  with    the 
chapter   or  particular  act,  according  tS  its  numeral  ord^)    as  9  Geo.  IL  c.  4*     For  all  the  acts  of  aoe 
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Law  of  general  or  special^  pnblic  or  private.  A  general  or 
EnsiaiiJ.  public  act  is  an  universal  rule  that  regards  the  wbole 
'  '  ^  community :  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  fifficio^  without  the  sta- 
tute being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formally  set  forth, 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Spe* 
cial  or  private  acts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules, 
bein^  those  which  only  operate  upon  particular  persons 
and  private  concerns  ^  such  as  the  Romans  entitUd  #tf- 
natt/s  decretUy  in  contradistinction  to  ihe  senaius  con» 
st/ita,  which  regarded  the  whole  community ;  and  of 
these  the  judges  are  not'  bound  to  take  notice,  unless 
tliey  be  formally  shown  and  pleaded.  Thus,  to  show 
the  distinction,  the  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent 
spiritual  persons  from  making  leases  for  longer  terms 
than  21  years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  act}  it  being 
a  rule  prescribed  to  the  whole  body  of  spiritual  persons 
in  the  nation:  but  an  act  to  enable  the  bishop  of  Chester 
to  make  a  lease  to  A.  B.  for  60  years,  is  an  exception 
tothi^rule;  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  the  bi« 
shop^s  saccessors,  and  is  therefore  a  private  act. 

Statutes  also  are  either  declaratori^  of  the  common 
law,  or  remedial  of  some  defects  therein.  Declaratory, 
where  the  old  custom  of  the  kingdom  is  almost  fallen 
into  disuse,  or  become  disputable  ^  in  which  case  the 
parliament  has  thought  proper,  in  perpetuum  ret  testis 
tnonium^  and  for  avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  to 
declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  bath  been* 
Thus  die  statute  of  treasons,  2];  £dw.  I£I.  cap.  2.  doth 
not  make  any  new  species  of  treasons :  but  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  subject,  declares  and  enumerates 
those  several  kinds  of  offence,  which  before  were  trea« 
son  at  the  common  law.  Remedial  statutes  are  those 
which  are  made  to  supply  such  defects,  and  abridge 
such  superfluities,  in  the  common  law,  as  arise  either 
from  the  general  imperfection  of  all  human  laws,  from 
change  of  time  and  circumstances,  from  the  mistakes 
and  unadvised  determinations  of  unlearned  judges^  or 
from  any  other  cause  whatsoever.  And  this  being 
done,  either  by  enlarging  the  common  law  where  it 
was  too  narrow  and  circumscribed,  or  by  restraining  tt 
where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occasioned 
another  subordinate  division  of  remedial  acts  of  parlia- 
ment inta  etdiirging  and  restraining  statutes.  To  in- 
stance again  in  the  case  of  treason.  Clipping  the  cnr- 
rent  coin  of  the  kingdom  was  an  oflence  not  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  common  law  :  therefore  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  statute  5  Eliz.  c.  ii.  to  make 
it  high  treason,  which  it  was  not  at  the  common  law  : 
f  0  that  this  was  an  enlarging  statute.  At  common  law, 
also,  spiritual  corporations  might  lease  out  their  estates 
for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  the  statute  13 
£liz«  before  mentioned  :  this  was  therefore  a  restrain* 
4%  t"^  statute. 
Conttiuo-  .  Secondly,  the  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to 
tioB  of  the  eonstractibii  of  statutes  are  principally  these  which 
lutacei.      felloe. 

I.  Tber«  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  ti|9 
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construction  of  all  remedial  statotet ;  the  old*  law,  the  Law  of 
mischief  and  the  remedy ;  that  is,  how  the  common  fnglaad. 
law  stood  at  the  making  of  the  act  ^  what  the  mischief 
was,  for  which  the  comrooo  Jaw  did  not  provide  )  and 
what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure  this 
mischief.  And  it  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so  to 
construe  the  act,  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy.  Let  us  instance  again  in  the  same 
restraining  statute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  By  the  common 
law,  ecclesiastical  corporations  might  let  as  long  leases 
as  they  thought  proper :  the  mischief  was,  that  thej 
let  long  and  unreasonable  leases,  to  the  impoverishment 
ef  their  successors  :  the  remedy  applied  by  the  statute 
was  by  making  void  all  leases  by  ecclesiastical  bodies 
for  longer  terms  than  three  lives  or  21  years.  Now  in 
the  construction  of  this  statute  it  is  held,  that  leases, 
though  for  a  longer  term,  if  made  by  a  bishop,  are 
not  void  during  the  bishop's  continuance  in  his  see  ; 
or,  if  made  by  a  dean  and  chapter,  they  are  not  void 
during  the  continuance  of  the  dean  j  for  the  act  was 
made  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  successor. 
The  miechief  is  therefore  sufficiently  suppressed  by  va- 
cating them  after  the  determination  of  the  interest  of 
the  granters  y  but  the  leases,  during  their  continuance,, 
being  not  witUn  the  mischief,  are  not  within  the  re- 
medy. 

2.  A  statute,  which  treats  of  things  or  persons  of 
an  inferior  rank,  cannot  by  any  general  words  be  ex- 
tended to  those  of  a  superior.  So  a  statute,  treating 
of  **  deans,  prebendaries,  parsons,  vicars,  and  otlurs 
having  spiritual  promotion^^^  is  held  not  to  extend  to 
bishops,  though  they  have  spiritual  promotion  ;  deans 
being  the  highest  persons  named,  and  bishops  being  of 
a  still  higher  order. 

3.  Penal  statutes  must  be  construed  strictly.  Thus 
the  statute  x  £dw.  IV.  c.  1 2.  having  enacted  that  those 
who  are  convicted  of  stealing /<or«r«  should  not  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  who  should  steal  but  one  horse^  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  that  purpose  in  the 
following  year.  And,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  by  the  statute  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  stealing  sheep  or 
other  cattle^  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Bnt  these  general  words,  **  or  other  cattle,^'  being 
looked  upon  as  much  too  loose  to  create  a  capital  of- 
fence, the  act  was  held  td  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
sheep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  sessions,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  another  statute,  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  34.  extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  steers, 
bollocks,  heifers,  calves,  and  lambs,. by*  name. 

4*  Statutes  against  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  be- 
neficially expounded.  This  may  seem  a  contradictioa 
to  the  last  role  r  most  statutes  against  frands  being  in 
their  consequences  penal.  But  this  difference  is  here 
to  be  taken  :  where  the  statute  acts  open  the  offender, 
and  inflicts  a  penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then 
to  be  taken  strictly ;  but  when  the  statute  acts  upon 
the  offsBce,  by  setting  aside  the  fraudolent  transaction, 

here 


session  of  parliament  taken, together  made  properly  bnt  one  statute;  and  therefore,  when  two  sessions  have  been 
held  in  one  year,  we  usually  mention  stat.  x.  or  2.  Thus  the  bill  of  rights  is  cited,  as  x  W.  &  M.  st.  2.  c  2. 
signifying  that  it  is  the  second  chapter  or  act  of  the  second  statnte,  or  the  laws  made  in  the  second  sessions  ef 
parliament  held  in  the  first  year  of  King  William  and  Qneen  Mary. 
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iHkw  6r  here  it  U  to  he  eonttroed  liberally*  Upon  this  footing 
Knqland.  t4ie  sUtute  of  1 3  Eliz.  0*  J.  which  voids  all  gifts  of 
goods,  &c.  made  to  defraud  creditors  and  others^  was 
held  to  extend  by  the  general  words  to  a  gift  made  to 
defraud  the  queen  of  a  forfeitpre.  * 

5.  One  part  of  a  statote  roust  be  so  construed  bjr 
another,  that  the  whole  may  (if  possible)  stand :  ut  res 
magis  vaieat  quanLpereaU  As  if  land  be  vested  in  the 
king  and  his  heirs  by  act  of  parliament,  saving  the 
right  of  A  ;  and  A  has  at  that  time  a  lease  of  it  for  ihrea 
years  \  here  A  shall  bold  it  for  his  term  of  three  years, 
and  afterwards  it  shall  go  to  the  king.  For  this  inter- 
pretation fnmishes  matter  for  every  claose  of  the  sta*' 
lute  to  work  and  operate  upon.     But, 

6.  A  saving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the 
act,  is  void.  If  therefore  an  act  of  parliament  vtett 
land  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  saving  the  right  of  all 
persons  whatsoever  \  or  vests  the  land  of  A  in  the  king, 
saving  the  right  of  A :  in  either  of  these  cases  the  saving 
is  totally  repiignant  to  the  body  of  the  statute,  and  (if 
good)  would  render  the  statute  of  no  effect  or  operation } 
and  therefore  the  saving  is  void,  and  the  land  vests  ab« 
tolotely  in  the  king. 

f .  Where  the  common  law  and  a  statute  differ,  the 
common  law  gives  place  to  the  statute }  and  an  old 
statote  gives  plads  to  a  new  one.  And  this  upon  the 
general  principle  laid  down  to  the  last  section,  that 
hge$  po9terior9$  pnore$  contrarias  airogant.  But  this 
is  to  be  understood  only  when  the  latter  statute  is 
couched  in  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  necessarily 
implies  a  negative.  As  if  a  former  act  sajrs,  that  a  ju- 
ror upon  such  a  trial  shall  have  twenty  pounds  a-year, 
and  a  new  statute  comes  and  says  he  shall  have  twenty 
metks  \  here  the  latter  statute,  though  it  does  not  ex- 
press, yet  necessarily  implies,  a  negative,  and  virtually 
repeals  the  former.  .  For  if  twenty  merks  be  made  qua- 
^  lification  sufficient,  the  former  statute  which  requires 
twenty  pounds  is  at  an  end.  But  if  both  the  acts  be 
merely  affirmative,  and  the  substance  such  that  both 
may  stand  together,  here  the  latter  does  not  repeal  the 
former,  but  they  shall  both  have  a  concurrent  efficacr. 
If  by  a  former  law  an  offence  be  indictable  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  a  latter  law  makes  the  same  offence 
indictable  at  the  assizes  y  here  the  jurisdiction  of  .the 
sessions  is  not  taken  away,  but  both  have  a  concnrrent 
jurisdiction,  and  the  offender  may  be  prosecuted  at 
either:  unless  the  new  statute  subjoins  express  negative 
words }  as,  that  the  oflbnce  shall  be  indictable  at  the 
assizes,  and  not  ekewkere* 

8.  If  a  statute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itself  re- 
pealed afterwards,  the  first  statnle  is  hereby  revived, 
-without  any  formal  words  for  that  porpoee.  80  when 
the  statutes  of  a6  and  35  Henry  VIlL  declaring  the 
king  to  be  the  supreme  hoid  of  the  church,  were  re- 
pealed by  a  statute  z  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  and  this 
latter  statute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  an  act  of 
I  Eliz.  there  needed  not  any  express  word  of  revival 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  statute,  but  these  acta  of  King 
Henry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9*  Acts  of  parliaaient  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
subsequent  parliaments  bind  not.  80  the  statute  iz 
Hen*  VlIL  c  l*  which  directs,  that  no  person  for  as- 
sisting a  king  de  /acto  shall  be  attainted  of  treason 
'by  act  of  parftameat  or  otherwise,  is  held  to  he  good 
only  as  to  common  prosecutions  for  high  treason^ 
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but  will  not    restrain    or  clo^  any  parliamentary  «t-    i^wer 
tainder.     Because  the  legislator,    being  iu  truth  the   £a;el»si 
sovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal,  always  of  abso*         '  ^ 
lute  aatbority:  it  acknowledges  no  superior  upon  earth, 
which  the  prior  legislature  must  have  been  if  its  ordi- 
nances could  bind  the  present  parliament.     And   upon 
the  same  principle  Cicero,   in  his  letters  to  Attictt*^ 
treats  with  a  proper  contempt  these  restraining  clauaes, 
which  endeavour  to  tie  up  the  band  of  succeeding  le- 
gislatures.    '*  When  you  repeal  the  law  itself  (say a  he), 
you  at  the  same  time  repeal  the  prohibitory  clause  which 
guards  against  such  repeal.** 

10.  Lastly,  Acts  of  parliament  that  are  impossible 
to  be  performed  are  of  no  validity  ;  and  if  there  arise 
out  of  them  collaterally  any  absurd  consequences,  mm- 
nifestly  contradictory  to  common  reason,  they  mre  with 
regard  to  those  collateral  consequences  void,  W^e  lay 
down  the  rule  with  these  restrictions ;  though  We  know 
it  is  generally  laid  down  more  largely,  that  acta  of  par- 
liament contrary  to  reason  are  void.  But  if  the  parlia- 
ment will  positively  enact  a  thing  to  be  done  wbicli  is 
unreasonable,  we  know  of  no  power  that  can  cootroul 
it :  and  the  examples  usually  alleged  in  aupport  of 
this  sense  of  the  role  do  none  of  them  prove  that  vrhere 
the  main  object  of  a  statute  is  unreasonable,  the  judgea 
are  at  liberty  to  reject  it  j  for  that  were  to  set  the  ju- 
dicial power  above  that  of  the  legislature,  which  would 
be  subversive  of  all  government.  But  where  some  col- 
lateral matter  arises  out  of  the  general  words,  ao<f  hap- 
pens to  be  unreasonable  ;  there  the  judges  mre  in  de- 
cency to  conclude  that  this  consequence  was  not  fore- 
seen by  the  parliament,  and  therefore  they  are  mt  \i^ 
berty  to  expound  the  statute  by  equity,  and  only  qumad 
hoc  disregard  it.  Thus  if  an  act  of  parliament  giTea  m 
man  power  to  try  all  causes  that  arise  within  hia  ma- 
nor of  Dale  'f  yet,  if  a  cause  should  arise  in  which  he 
himself  is  party,  the  act  is  construed  not  to  extend  to 
that,  because  it  is  unreasonable  that  any  man  ahonld 
determine  his  own  quarrel.  But,  if  we  could  conceive 
it  possible  for  the  parliament  to  enact,  that  be  ahonld 
try  as  well  his  own  causes  as  those  of  other  persoiM, 
there  is  no  court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  ilitent  of 
the  legislature,  when  coucbedSn  such  evident  and  ex- 
press words  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  legislature  or  not. 

These  are  the  several  grounds  of  the  lawsof  Englmnd  : 
over  and  above  which,  equity  is  also  frequently  called 
in  to  assist,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  What 
equity  is,  and  hew  impossible  in  its  very  essence  to  be 
reduced  to  stated  rules,  hath  been  shown  above.  It 
may  be  sufficient  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  tiiat, 
besides  the  liberality  of  sentiment  with  which  our  com- 
mon law  judges  interpret  acts  of  parliament,  and  anch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  are  not  of  a  positive  kind, 
there  are  ako  courts  of  equity  established  for  the  he- 
nefit  of  the  subject,  to  detect  latent  frauds  and  oonoeel- 
ments,  which  the  process  of  the  courts  of  law  ia  not 
adapted  to  reach ',  to  enforce  the  execution  of  9uch 
matters  of  trust  and  confidence,  as  are  binding  in  con- 
science, though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law  ;  to 
.  deliver  from  such  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune 
or  oversight  ^  and  to  g|ive  a  more  specific  relief,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  than 
can  always  be  obtained  by  the  generality  of  the  roles 
of  the  positive  or  common  Uw.    Thit  is  the  busineei  of 
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JLaw  of    of  the  coorU  of  eqititji  which  however  ftre'ealj  eoii« 

Bsfland    TerMot  in  mattera  of  property.    For  the  freedom  of 

Hpitomited.  gyp  coostitatien  will  not  permit,  that  in  crimintl  oMef 

'       '         a  power  thoold  he  lodged  in  any  jadge  to  conftme  the 

law  otherwtfe  than  according  to  the  letter.     This  cau« 

tion,  whil^e  it  admirably  protects  the  public  liberty,  can 

never  bear  hard  upon  individoals.    A  man  cannot  snf* 

fer  ffwre  pooisbroent  than  the  law  Msigns,  but  he  may 

suiFer  less*    The  laws  cannot  be  strained  by  partiality 

to  inflict  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant) 

bat,  in  cases  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent 

hardship,  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon. 

The  objects  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  i.  The  rights 
of  persons.  2.  The  rights  of  things,  a.  Private 
wrongs.    4.  Public  wrongs. 

Crip.  I.  Of  tie  Rights  ^/'Pb&sons. 
Sect.  I.  0/tke  AisoiuU  R^hts  tflndhiduah. 

sUt.  (i.)  Tax  objects  of  the  Laws  of  England  are, 

I.  Rights^  2.  Wrof^St 

(2.)  Rights  are  the  rights  olpsrsons^  or  the  rights 
of  things. 

(3.)  The  rights  ^{persons  are  such  as  concern,  and 
are  annexed  to,  the  persons  of  men;  and,  when  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  doe  is  regarded|  they  are  cal- 
led Ysimplj)  r^hts ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  per^ 
sonyrtmi  whom  they  are  due,  they  are  then  deoomina* 
ted  duties* 

(4.)  Persons  are  either  naturaif  that  Is,  such  at 
they  are  formed  by  nature  ;  or  artificial^  that  ^is, 
created  by  human  policy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corpora^ 

(5.)  The  righu  of  naturai  persons  are,  I.  AisolaU^ 
or  such  as  belong  to  individuals.  2.  Relative^  or  such 
•  as  renrd  members  of  society. 

(60  The  absolute  rights  of  individuals  regarded  by 
the  municipal,  laws  (which  pay  no  attention  to  duties^ 
of  the  absolute  kind),  compose  what  is  called  political 
or  civil  liberty* 

(7.)  Political  or  civil  lAertg  is  the  natural  liberty  of 
mankind,  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws,  as  ii  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  society. 

(8.)  The  absolute  righu  or  civil  liberties  of  English- 
men,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are  princi- 
pally three ;  the  right  of  personal  security^  ^persontd 
liberty^  and  o(  private  property, 

(9.)  The  right  of  personal  security  consists  in  the 
legal  enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body^  health,  and  reputa- 
tion. 

(10.)  The  right  o(  personal  lAerty  consists  in  the 
free^  power  of  loco-motion,  without  illegal  restraint  or 
banishment. 

(II.)  The  right  of  private  property  cnaM^  in  every 
man's  free  use  and  disposal  of  his  own  lawful  acquisi- 
tions, without  injury  or  illegal  diminution. 

(i2.)  Besides  these  three /iriinary  rights,  there  are 
.  otliers  which  <ire  secondary  and  subordinate ;  viz.  (to 
preserve  the  former  from  nnfawfol  attacks),  i.  The 
Constitution  and  power  of  parliaments ;  2.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  prerogative  ;-»-and  (to  vindieate  them 
when  actually  violated  ;  3.  The  regular  administratien 
of  public  justice^  4«  The  right  of  petitioning,  for 
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dress  of  grievances  \  5.  The  right  of  having  and  using    Law  oT 

arms  for  self-defence.  Saglaad 

KjiitoBiictf. 

Sect.  IL  Of  the  ParUamnU. 


(i.)  The  r«faffSMi«ofperioiisare,  uPubUci  2.Pri' 
vate.  The  public  relations  are  those  of  magistraies  and 
people*  Magistrates  are  superiot  or  subordinats*  And 
of  supreme  magistrates,  in  England,  the  parHomsni  is 
the  supreme  legislative^  the  king  the  supreme  e^tecuttvom 

(2.)  ParUamentSf  in  some  shape,  are  of  as  high  an- 
tiquity as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  island  j  and 
have  subsisted,  in  their  present  form,  at  least  five  hun- 
dred years. 

(3.)  The  parliament  is  assembled  by  the  kingtg 
irrits,  and  its  sitting  most  not  he  intermitted  above 
three  years. 

(4.)  Its  constituent  parts  we  the  king^s  majesty,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  repre- 
sented by  their  members ;  each  of  wfaic&  parts  has  a 
negative,  or  necessary,  voice  in  making  laws. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  the  general  law  of  parliament  y 
its  power  is  absolute :  each  house  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  privileges  ^  and  all  the  members  of  either  boos 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  speech,  of  person,  of 
domestics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (besidee 
their  judicial  capacity),  are,  to  hunt  in  the  king's  to» 
rests ;  to  be  attended  by  the  sages  of  the  law  j  to  make 
proxies  J  to  enter  protests )  and  to  legnlate  the  electioa 
of  the  16  peers  of  North  Britain. 

(7.)  Tho  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are,  to- 
frame  taxes  for  the  subject }  and  to  determine  the  me- 
rits of  their  own  elections,  with  regard  to  the  qualifica* 
tions  of  the  electors  and  elected,  and  the  proceedings 
at  elections  themselves. 

(8.)  Bills  are  usually  twice  read  in  each  hoose,  oom- 
mitted,  engrossed,  and  then  read  a  third  timej  and- 
when   they  have  obtained  the  ooncanence  of  both 
bouses,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  they  beooose  acts 
of  parliament. 

(9.)  The  houses  may  adjourn  themselves  i-  hut  the 
kmg  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament. 

(lo.)  Parliament?  are  dissolved,  i.  At  the  king's 
will.     2.  By  the  dem^M  of  the  crown,  that  is,  witUn. 
six  months  after.    3*  By  length  of  time,  or  having  sat 
for  the  space  of  seven  years. 


Sect.  III.  Of  the  King  and  his  TUe. 

(i.)  The  supreme  ejtecutive  power  of  this  kingdom 
is  lodged  in  a  single  person }  the  king  or  queen. 

(2.)  This  royaF  person -may  be  considered  with  re- 
gard to,  r.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  family,  j.  His 
councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  Hb  prerogative.  6.  His 
revenue. 

(|0  With  regard  to  hisltirAr;  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, by  the  positive  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  hath 
ever  been  descendible,  and  so  continues. 

(4.)  The  crowQ  is  descendible  in  a  course  pecnliar- 
to  itself. 

(5.)  This  eoorse  of  descent  ia  snbject  to  linutation' 
by  parliament. 

(6.)  Notwithstanding  sook  liaitntiiMii,  the  crown  < 
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Lmw  of    retaidi  lU  deiceiidible-qaaltty,  and  becomes  hereditary 
EftgliiDd   ID  tbe  prince  to  whom  it  is  limited. 
Epttoiaucd.      (^.)  King  Egbert,  King  Canute,  and  King  Wil- 
Ham  I.  bavo'been  raccasmely  constitated  the  common 
ttocksi  or  ancestors,  of  this  descent. 

(8.)  At  the  Revolution  the  convention  t>f  estatet|  or 
reprcbentative  hod j  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  th« 
misconduct  of  King  James  II.  amounted  to.  an  abdica* 
tion  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  thera* 
by  vacant. 

(9.)  In-  consequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  re- 
gard CO  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  tbo 
next  Protestant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  tbe  old  order  of 
succession ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference, 
to  the  person  of  King  William  III. 

(10.)  On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Protestant  line 
of  King  Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again 
haTe  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extend* 
ed  the  settlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Protestant  line  of 
King  James  I.  viz*  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanoirer, 
and  tbe  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Protestants:  And  she 
is  now  the  common  stock,  from  whom  tbe  heirs  of  tbe 
irown  must  descend. 
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Sect.  IV,  Of  the  King^s  Boyal  Family. 

• 

(i.)  S^he  king's  royal  ^m/// consists,  first,  of  tbe 
^ueen :  who  is  regnant,  consort,  or  dowager. 

(2.)  Tbe  queen  consort  is  a  public  person,  and  hath 
many  personal  prerogatives  and  distinct  revenues. 

(3.)  The  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
•princess-royal,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  tbe  law.    . 

(4.)  Tbe  other  princes  of  tbe  blood^royal  are  only 
entitled  to  precedence. 

Sect,  V.  Of  the  Councils  belonging  to  the  King. 

alviii.  (t.)  The  king''e  councils  are,  i.  The  parliament. 

^.  Tbe  great  council  of  peers.  3.  The  judges^  for 
matters  of  law.     4.  The  privy  Council. 

(2.)  In  privy  counsellors  may  be  considered,  i.  Their 
creation.  2.  Their  qualifications.  3.  Their  duties. 
4.  Their  powers.  5.  Their  privileges.  6.  Their  dis- 
eolutioQ.  4'  r- 

Sect.TI.  Of  the  King's  Duties. 

allx.  (i-)  The  ktng^s  duties^  are  to  govern  his  people  ac- 

cording to  law,  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy,  and  to 
maintain  tbe  established  religion.  These  are  his  part 
of  the  original  contract  between  himself  and  the  people; 
founded  in  the  nature  of  society,  and  expressed  iu  his 
«atb  at  the  coronation. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  King's  Prerogative. 

« 

L  (i.)  Prerogative  is  that  special  power  and  pre-emi- 

nence  which  the  king  hath  above  other  persons,  and 
oot  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  iu  right  of  bis  regal 
,  dignity, 

(2.)  Such  prerogatives  are  either  direct^  or  incidental. 
Tbe  incidental^  arising  out  of  other  matters,  are  consi- 
dered as'  they,  arise :  We  now  treat  only  of  the  ^rect. 
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-  (dO  The  </irfff  prerogatives  rrgard,  x.  Tbe  king*s  i>wof 
dignity ^  or  royal  character  ;  2.  His  authority^  or  regal  ErgUuid 
power  :  3.  His  revenue^  or  royal  income.  Epit©MM 

(4.)  The  king^s  dignity  consists  in  tbe  legal  attribvtea 
of,  I.  Personal  sovereignty.  2.  Absolute  perfection. 
3.  Political  perpetuity. 

(5.)  In  tbe  king's  authority^  or  regal  power,  consista 
tbe  executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)  \^  foreign  concerns  \  tbe  king^  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  nation,  has  the  right  ot  prerogative^  i.  Of 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors.  2.  Of  making  trea- 
ties. 3.  Of  proclaiming  war  or  peace.  4.  Of  issuing 
reprisals.  5.  Of  granting  safe  conducts. 
•  (7.^  In  domestic  affairs  \  tbe  king  is,  first,  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  supreme  legislative  power  \  hath  a  nc* 
gative  upon  all  new  laws ;  and  is  bound  by  no  statute, 
unless  specially  named  therein. 

(8.)  He  is  also  considered  as  the  general  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  may  raise  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  ap- 
point havens,  erect  beacons,  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine  bis  subjects  within 
the  realm,  or  recal  them  from  foreign  partn. 

(9.)  The  king  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  ge* 
neral  conservator  of  the  peace  \  and  therefore  may  erect 
courts  (where  he  hath  a  legal  ubiquity),  prosecute  of- 
fenders, pardon  crimes,  and  issue  proclamations. 

(10.)  He  k  likewise  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  of- 
fice, and  of  privilege. 

(ji.)  He  is  also  the -arbiter  o{  domestic  commerce  4 
(not  o^  foreign^  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  mer- 
chants)) and  is  thereAnre  entitled  to  (he  erectioD  of 
public  mat  ts,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measureii, 
and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money. 

(12.)  The  king  is,  lastly,  the  supreme  head  of  the 
ehurch  j  and,  as  such,  convenes,  regulates,  and  dissolves 
synods,  nominates  bishops,  and  receives  appeals  in  ail 
ecclesiastical  causes. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  King's  Revenue. 

(i.)The  king^s  revenue  is  either  ordinary  or  ejctra* 
'ordinary.     And  i\kt  ordinary  is,  i.  EcclesiaeticaL     2. 
Temporal. 

(2.)  The  kingU  ecclesiastical  revenue  consists  in, 
X.  Tbe  custody  of  tbe  temporalities  of  vacant  biahop- 
rics.  2.  Corodies  and  pensions.  3.  Extra- parochial 
-tithes.     4.  The  first  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices. 

(3.)  The  king^s  ordinary  temporal  revenue  (M>n8ists 
in,  X.  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  .The  here- 
ditary excise  ^  being  part  of  the  consideration  for  tbe 
purchase  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  snm  issuing 
from  the  duty  on  wine  licenses  ;  being  the  residue  of 
the  same  consideration.  4.  His  forests.  5,  His  courts 
of  justice.  6.  Royal  fish.  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jet* 
sam,  flotsam,  and  ligan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9.  Trea<^  ^ 
sure  trove.  lO.  Waifs.  21.  Estrays.  12.  Forfeitures 
for  offences,  and  deodands.  13.  Escheats  of  lands. 
14.  Custody  of  ideots  and  lunatics. 

(4.)  The  king's  extraordinaty  revenue^  consists  in 
aids,  subsidies,  and  supplies,  granted  him  by  the  com* 
jnsns  in  parliament. 

(5.)  Heretofore  these  were  usually  raised  by  grants 
of  the  (nominal)  tenth  or  ffieenth  part  of  the  moye- 
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l*«w  of    nbles  in  eirtry  townsliip  (  or  by  lentaget,  faydftget,  and 

England  tallimges }  which  were  succeeded  by  mbsidiei  asaetied 

•£pitoiniMd.  gpoQ  individaala,  with  raapect  to  their  lands  and  goods. 

'      (6.)  A  new  system  of  taxation  took  piaoe  about  the 

time  of  the  Bevoiution^  oor  modem  tasEee  are  therefore, 

J  •  Annual.     2.  Perpeinal. 

(7.)  The  annual  iases  are,  u  The  land  taZ|  or  the 
ancient  subsidy  raised  upon  a  new  assessment.  2.  The 
malt  taZ|  being  an  annual  excise  on  mait,  mum,  cyder, 
and  perry. 

(8.)  The  perpetual  taxes  aro^  i.  The  customs,  or 
'  tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  merchandise  exported  or 
imported.  2.  The  excise  duty,  or  inland  imposition 
4>n  a  great  variety  of  commodities,  j.  The  salt  duty, 
or  excise  on  salt.  4.  The  post  office,  or  duty  for  the 
carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  stamp  duty  on  paper, 
parchment.  See.  6.  The  duty  on  houses,  and  windows. 
7.  The  duty  on  licenses  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs. 
•8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  pensions. 

(9.)  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  dischar- 
ged- by  parliament. 

(10.)  The  prodoce  of  these  several  taxes  were  ori- 
ginally separate  and  specific  fundt^  to  answer  specific 
■ioans  upon  their  respective  credits ;  but  are  now  coo- 
aolidated  by  parliament  into  three  principal  funds,  the 
^ggregate^  genera/^  and  SoutA  sea  funds,  to  answer  all 
the  debts  of  the  nation :  the  pabiic  faith  being  also 
superadded  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  strengthen  the 
aecnrity  of  the  whole. 

(11.)  The  sorplusses  of  these  funds,  after  paying  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  togetheri  and 
denominated  the  sinking  fond  :  which,  unless  otherwise 
appropiiated  by  parliament,  is  annually  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  off  some  part  of  the  principal. 

(12.)  But,  previoas  to  this,  the  aggregate  fand  is 
now  charged  with  an  annual  sum  for  the  civil  list  / 
which  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of  the  crown, 
settled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at  his  accession,  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  civil  government. 
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SzcT.  IX,  Of  Subcrdinafe  Magistrates* 

lU^  (i.)  Subordinate  magistrates,  of  the  most  general  use 

and  anthority,  are,  i.  SAeriffs,  2.  Coroners.  3.  Justices 
of  the  Ptftfcr.  ^.  CanstaUes.  $,  Surveyors  oiiheh^h' 
ways.     6.  Overseers  of  the  poor.     « 

(2.)  The  sheriffi%  the  keeper  of  each  eoonty,  annual- 
ly nominated  in  due  form  by  the  king  5  and  is  (within 
his  county)  a  judge,  a  conservator  of  the  peace,  a  mini- 
sterial officer,  and  the  king^s  bailiflf. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in 
each  county,  elected  by  the  freeholders  \  whose  office 
it  is  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  the  king's 
subjects,  and  certain  revenues  of  the  crown  }  and  also, 
in  particular  cases,  to  supply  the  office  of  sheriff. 

(4.)  Justices  of  the  peace  are  magistrates  in  each 
county^  statotably  qualified,  and  commissioued  by  the 
icing's  majesty :  with  authority  to  conserve  the  peace  \ 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  other  misdemea- 
nors }  and  to  do  many  other  acts  committed  to  their 
charge  by  particular  statutes. 

(5.)  Constables  arc  officers  of  hundreds  and  town- 
ahipa,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  preserve 
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the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprehend    Law  of 
offenders.  EosUnd 

(6.)  Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  appoint-  El^toiiiiicd. 
ed  annually  in  every  parish }  to  remove  annoyances  in, 
and  to  dirrct  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads. 

(7.)  Overseers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed  an- 
nnally  in  every  parish  \  to  relieve  such  impotent,  and 
employ  such  sturdy  poor,  as  are  settled  in  each  parish, 
—by  birth,— by  parentage, -—by  marriage,— or  by  40 
days  residence)  accompanied  with,  i.  Notice.  2. 
Renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  annual  value.  3* 
Paying  their  assessed  taxations.  4.  Serving  «n  an- 
nual office.  5.  Hiring  and  service  for  a  year.  6.  Ap- 
prenticeship for  seven  years.  7.  Having  a  sufficient 
estate  in  the  parish. 

I 

Sect.  X,  OJthe  People^  whether  Aliens^  Denktens^or 

Natives. 


(l.)  The  people  Are  either  aliens^  that  is,  born  out  of 
the  dominions  or  allegiance  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain )  or  natives^  that  is,  born  within  it. 

(2.)  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  subjects ;  being 
the  reciprocal  tie  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return 
for  the  protection  he  affords  them  )  and,  in  natives^  this- 
duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  and  perpetual :  in  aliens^ 
is  local  and  temporary  #nly. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  natives  are  also  natural  and  per- 
petual :  those  of  aliens^  local  and  temporary  only  )  on- 
less  they  be  made  deniaiens  by  the  king,  or  natursJixed 
by  parliament. 

Sect.  XI.  0/the  Clergy. 

(l.)  The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na- 
tives, are  also  either  clergy^  that  is,  all  persons  in  holy 
orders,  or  in  ecclesiastical  offices:  or  laity ^  which  com- 
prehends the  rest  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  The  cletHral  part  of  the  nation,  thus  defined, 
are,  x.  Archbishops  and  bishops ;  who  are  elected  by 
their  several  chapters  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  each  other. 
2.  Deans  and  chapters.  3.  Archdeacons.  4.  Rural 
deans.  5.  Parsons  (under  which  are  included  appro- 
.priators)  and  vicars }  to  whom  there  are  generally  re- 
quisite, holy  orders,  presentation,  institution  and  induc- 
tion. 6.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added,  7.  Church 
wardens.    8.  Parish  clerks  and  sextons. 

Sect.  XII.  0/ the  Civil  State. 

(i.)  The  laity  are  divisible  into  three  states ;  ctW/, 
militarfy  and  maritime^ 

(2.)  The  civil  state  {which  includes  alt  the  nation, 
except  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  many 
individuals  among  them  also),  may  be  divided  into  the 
nobility  and  the  commonalty. 

(3.)  The  nobility  are  dukes,  marqnises,  earls,*  vis- 
counts, and  barons.  These  had  anciently  duties  annex- 
ed to  their  respective  honours :  they  are  created  either 
by  writ,  that  is,  by  summons  to  parliament ;  or  by  the 
klng*s  letters  patent,  that  is,  by  royal  grant :  and  they 
enjoy  many  privileges  exclusive  of  their  senatorial  ca^ 
pacity. 

4  G  (4.)  Tha 
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Law  of       (4O  Tbo  egmmmalty  coniiat  of  koigto  of  the  gar- 
£ii(<Und    ter,  knights  bannerets^  baronets,  knights  of  tbo  batby 
Etjttomiied  knights  bachdors,  esqoires,  gentlemeO|  yeoiacn,  trades- 
'        ni/en,  artificers,  and  labourers. 

S£CT.  XIII.  0/the  Mtiitofy  and  Maritme  States* 

hi.  (i.)  The  military  state,  by  the  standing  constito** 

tional  laiTy  consists  of  the  militia  of  each  county,  rais- 
ed from  among  the  people  by  lot,  officered  by  the 
principal  landholders,  and  commaoded  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant. 

(2.)  The  more  disciplined  occasional  troops  of  the 

kingdom  are  kept  on  foot  only  from  year  to  year  by 

.  parliament ;  and,  during  that  period,  are  governed  by 

martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of  war,  formed  at  the 

pleasure  of  the  crown. 

(3.)  The  tnaritime  state  consbts  of  the  officers  and 
marinei's  of  the  British  navy ;  who  are  governed  by  ex- 
press and  permanent  laws,  or  the  articlea  of  the  navy, 
eatablisbed  by  act  of  parliament. 

Sect.  XIV.  0/ Matter  and  ServanU* 

Itii.  ('•)  The  private^  economical,  relatione^  of  persons 

are  thosie  of,  i.  Master  and  servants*  1.  Husband  and 
wife,     3.  Parent  and  child*    4*  Guardian  and  ward. 

(2.)  The  first  relation  may  subsist  between  a  master 
%nd  four  species  of  servants^  (for  slavery  is  unknown 
to  our  laws)  :  viz.  i.  Menial  servants ;  who  are  hired* 
2.  Apprentices  ;  who  are  bound  by  indentures.  3.  La- 
bourers 'f  who  are  casually  employed*  4.  Stewards,  bai- 
liffs, and  factors  j  who  are  rather  in  a  ministerial  state. 

(3.)  From  this  relation  result  divers  powers  to  the 
Hiaster,  and  emoluments  to  the  servant. 

(4.)  The  master  bath  a  property  in  the  servioe  of 
bis  servant  j  and  must  be  answerable  for  such  acts  as 
the  servant  does  by  his  express,  or  implied,  command. 

r  Sect.  XV.  Of  Husband  and  Wife. 

Itiii.  ( <  •)  The  second  private  relation  is  that  of  marriage; 

which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  hus' 
band  and  wife* 
:  (2.)  Marriage  is  duly  contracted  between  persons, 

I.  Consenting.  2*  Free  from  canonical  impediments, 
which  make  it  voidable*  3.  Free  also  ffom  the  civil 
impediments,— -of  prior  marriage,'— of  want  of  age«— of 
non-consent  of  parents  or  guardian^,  where  requisite, 
—and  of  wfint  of  reason  j  either  of  which  make  it  to- 
tally void.  And  it  must  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
in  due  form  and  place. 

(3.)  Marriage  is  dissolved,  !•  By  death.  2.  By  di- 
vorce in  the  spiritual  court :  not  i  mensa  et  thoro  only, 
but  4}  vinculo  matrimonii^  for  canonical  cause  existing 
previous  to-the  contract.  5.  By  act  of  parliament,  as 
for  adultery. 

(4O  By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  become  one 
person  in  law  ^  which  unity  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  their  respective  rigbtf,  duties,  and  disabilities.^ 

SscT.XVI.  Of  Parent  and  Child. 

lix.  (i.)  The  third,  and  most  uiuversal  private  relation 

is  that  of  parent  and  ehild* 
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(2.)  CJuUren  are,  x.  Legiiimatap  being  thoae  wbo  i^^  ^ 
are  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  wkfain  a  oompeteot  time  £iig]asd 
after.     2.  Bastards^  being  those  wbo  are  not  so.  Epnon' 

(3.)  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  are,       '^ 
1.  Maintenance.     2.  Protection.    3.  Education. 

(4.)  The  power  of  parenta  consists  principally  in  cor« 
rectioQ,  and  consent  to  marriage.  Both  may  after  death 
be  delegated  by  will  to  a  guardian )  and  the  former  al* 
so,  living  the  patent,  to  a  tutor  or  master. 

(5.)  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  pareota  are 
obedience,  protection,  and  maintenance. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  parents  to  bastards  is  only  Uiat  of 
nuuntenance. 

(7.)  The  rights  of  a  bastard  are  sock  only  as  ba  can 
acquire  >  for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  tbiog. 

Skct.XVII,  Of  Guardian  and  Ward. 

Ci.)  The  fourth  private  relation  is  that  of  guardian       i^ 
and  ward^  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  last ;  tbeae 
beiug,  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  recipro- 
cally subject  to  the  same  rights  and  duties. 

(2.)  Guardians  nn  of  divers  sorts :  i.  Guardiana  fay 
nature,  or  the  parents.  2.  Guardians  for  nurture,  aa* 
signed  by  the  ecclesiastical  ooorts.  3.  Guardiana  in  ao* 
cage,  assigned  by  the  oomoMU  law.  4.  Guardisusa  by 
statute,  assigned  by  the  father^s  will.  All  subject  to 
tbe  snperintendance  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

(3.)  Full  age  in  male  or  female  for  all  porpoaea  is 
the  age  of  2X  years  Tdifferent  ages  being  allowed  fmt 
different  purposes)  >  till  which  age  the  person  is  an  sjs» 
fant* 

(4.)  An  infant^  in  respect  of  his  tender  yaara,  hath 
various  privileges,  and  various  disabilities,  in  law  ^ 
chiefly  witb  regard  to  soita,  crimes,  estates  aad  coi&» 
tracts* 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  Corporations. 


(i.)  Bodies  politic,  or  cof^ora/ioiM,  which  are  ar#»^ 
ficial  persons,  are  established  for  preserving  in  perpetual 
succession  certain  rights ;  which,  being  conferred  on 
natural  persons  only,  would  fail  in  process  of  time, 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  i.  Aggr^gatef  consisiiag  of 
mai\y  members.     2*  iSo/r,  consisiiag. of  one  person- only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  also  eiihn  spiritual^  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  church  ^  or  lay*  And  the 
lay  are,  x.  Civil;  erected  for  many  temporal  purpoeea» 
3.  Eleemosynary ;  ei'ected  to  perpetuate  the  charity  of 
the  founder. 

(4).  Corporations  are  usually  erected  and  named  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  royal  charter  j  but  may  be  created 
by  act  of  parliament. 

(5.)  Tbe  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 
I.  To  maintain  perpetual  succession.  2*  To  act  in  their 
corpootte  capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  bold  lands,, 
subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  4.  To  have  a  com- 
mon seal.  5.  To  make  by-laws.  "Which  last  power, 
in  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporations,  may  be  exe- 
cuted by  tbe  king  or  tlie  founder. 

(6.)  The  dutv  of  corporations  is  to  answer  tbe  enda 
of  their  institution. 

(7.)  To  enforoe  this  dufy,  all  corporationa  may  be 
visited:  spiritual  corporatiops  h^  the  ordinary  ;  lny  cor- 
porations by  the  founder,  or  his.repnsentativea  5  viz. 

the 
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Law  of    t^  "^*^  '•y  *•*•  ^'*"?  i'^^  "  *^  fundittar  incipient  of 
Rnfcluid    all  represented  in  his  court  of  king^s  bench  ;  the  elee- 
BpKoffi(sed«  mosyaary  by  the  endower  (who  it  tht/undatorperfi' 
w        c^iM  of  snob),  or  by  bit  beirt  or  Mtignt. 

(8.)  Corporations  may  be  ditsolved,  i.  By  act  of 
parliament*  2.  By  tbe  natoral  deatb  of  all  tbeir  mem- 
bers. 3*  By  aorrender  of  tbrir  francbiMBS.  4.  By  fdlP- 
feitore  of  tbeir  cbarter* 

isiu  Chip.  H.  Of  tbe  Rights  ^Things. 

BzcT.  L  0/ Property  m  General. 

Ixiii.  (i.)  All  domimon  over  external  objects  bas  its  ori* 

ginal  from  tbe  sift  of  the  Creator  to  man  in  general. 

(2.)  The  substance  of  things  was,  at  first,  common 
to  all  mankind }  yet  a  temporary  property  in  the  use 
of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued, 
by  occupancy. 

(3.)  In  process  of  time  a  permanent  property  was 
established  in  the  substance^  as  well  as  the  use  of  things  j 
which  was  also  originally  acquired  by  occupancy  only. 

(4.)  Lest  this  property  should  determine  by  the 
owner^s  dereliction  or  death,  whereby  tbe  thing  would 
again  become  common,  societies  have  established  con^ 
veyances^  wiilSf  and  heirships^  in  order  to  continue  tbe 
property  of  tbe  first  occupant :  and,  where  by  accident 
•uch  property  becomes  discontinued  or  nnknown,  tbe 
thing  usually  results  to  the  sopereign  of  the  state,  by 
Tirtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

(5.)  But  of  some  things,  which  are  incapable  of  per- 
manent substantial  dominion,  there  still  subsists  only 
the  same  transient  usufructuary  property,  which  origi- 
fldly  subsisted  in  all  things. 

Sect.IL  Of  BceU  Property  i  and^  first^  tfOxrpcred 

Hereditaments* 

Jsiv.  (t.)  In  thiii  property^  or  exdosive  dominion,  consist 

i^r^kis^thsngs;  wbithare,  i.  Things  iva/.  a  Things 
personeu* 

(a.)  In  things  renl  may  be  considered,  i.  Tbeir  se* 
▼erai  kis^ds.  a.  Tbe  tenures  by  which  they  may  be 
holden.  3.  The  estates  which  may  be  acquired  there* 
in.  4*  Tbeur  <tl/e,  or  tbe  means  of  acquiring  and  losing 
them. 

(3.)  All  the  several  kinds  of  tblnga  real  are  redooi- 
Ue  to  one  of  these  three,  viz.  iands^  tenements^  or  he» 
reditaments;  whereof  the  second  inebdes  tbe  fint,  and 
tbf  third  includes  the  fimt  and  seeond. 

{^.yibrediUmentSf  there ferei  or  whatever  may  eone 
to  be  inherited  (being  the  most  comprehenstve  deno« 
mination  of  things  real),  aro  either  corporeal  or  tVicor- 
poreaL 

(5.)  Corporeal  hereditaments  consist  wholly  of  lands^ 
in  their  largest  legal  sense  )  wherein  thev  inelude  not 
only  the  face  of  tbe  earth,  but  every  other  obleet  of 
sense  adjoining  thereto,  aid  subsisting  either  abovo  or 
boaoaih  it. 

Sect*  III.  Of  huewrporeed  Hereditaments. 
kv.         (K.)  lacorpiffoal  faeredkaoMiti  are  rtghta  imaiog  out 
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of  things  oorporeal,  or  couceming,  or  annexed  1 9,  or    lhw  of 
exercisable  within  the  same.  En^lana 

(a.)/ Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  i.  Advowsons,^^^^^^^^* 
a.  Tithes.   3.  Commons.  4.  Wiays,   5.  Offices*  6.  T>if^' 
mJties.    •],  Franchisee,   i.  Corodies  at  pensions*   g*An^ 
nuities.     10.  Rents. 

(3.)  An  advowson  is  a  right  of  representation  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice  y  either  appendant,  or  in  gross. 
This  miy  be,  i.  Presentative.  a.  Collative.  3.  Do- 
native. 

(4.)  Tithes  are  tbe  tenth  part  of  tbe  increase  yearly 
arising  from  the  profits  and  stock  of  lands,  and  the  per- 
sonal industry  of  mankind.  These,  by  the  ancient  and 
poeitive  law  of  the  land,  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parson,  or  (by  endowment)  to  tbe  vicar  j  unless 
specially  discharged,  i.  By  real  compositiop.  a.  By 
prescription,  either  de  modo  dedmandi^  or  de  non  deci" 
mando. 

(5.)  Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  bath  in  the 
land  of  another  $  being,  x.  Common  of  pasture,  which 
is  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  because  of  vicinage, 
or  in  gross,  a.  Common  of  piscary.  3.  ComUnon  of 
turbary.     4.  Common  of  estovers,  or  botes. 

(6.)  Ways  aro  a  right  of  passing  over  another  man*s 
ground. 

(7.)  Offices  are  tbe  right  to  exercise  a  public  or  pri- 
vate employment* 

(8.)  Fmr  dignities^  which  are  titles  of  honour,  see 
chap.  i.  sect,  x  a« 

(9.)  Franchises  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of 
the  king*8  prerogative,  subsisting  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ject. 

(10.)  Corodses  are  allotments  for  one's  sustenance; 
which  may  be  converted  into  pensions^  see  chap.  i. 
sect.  8. 

(II.)  An  ammOy  is  a  yearly  sum  of  money,  char* 
ged  upon  the  persoui  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the 
granter. 

(la.)  Rents  are  a  certain  profit  issuing  yearly  out 
of  lands  and  tenements;  and  are  reducible  to,  l.  aent* 
service,     a*  RentFcharge.    3.  Rent-seek. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Feodal  System. 

(i.)  The  doctrine  of  tenares  is  derived  from  the 
feoded  law ;  which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  nor- 
thern conquerors  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Itoman  emp 
pire. 

(a.)  Pore  voA  proper  fends  were  parcels  of  land  allot- 
ted by  a  chief  to  his  followers,  to  he  held  on  the  con- 
dition of  personally  rendering  doe  military  service  to 
their  lord. 

(3.)  These  were  granted  by  investiture ;  were  held 
under  the  bond  of  fealty ;  were  ioberitable  only  by  de* 
soendants)  and  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 
mutual  ooneent  of  tbe  lord  and  vassal. 

(4.)  hnpteper  fends  were  derived  from  tbe  other ; 
but  dHhrod  mm  them  in  their  original,  their  servicee 
and  renders,  their  desoent,  and  other  circumstances. 

(c.)  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into 

feuds^  of  tbe  improper  kind,  soon  after  the  Norman 

oonquest ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  grand  BMucim  of  to- 

oure^  via.  That  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  Mden^ 

mediately  or  itaimtdiatelyt  of  the  king. 

4  G  a  8kt. 
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Sect.  V,  Of  the  Ancient  English  Tenures^ 

(i.)  The  distinction  of  tennres  consisted  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  services:  as,  i.  Chivalry^orknight-strvice; 
where,  the  service  was  free,  but  uncertain,  a.  Free  aoc^ 
age  ;  where  the  service  was  free,  and  certain*  3.  Pnre 
vUienage  ;  where  the  service  was  base,  and  uncertain. 
4.  Privileged  villenagey  or  villein  socage ;  where  the  ser- 
vice was  base,  but  certain. 

(2.)  The  most  universal  ancient  tenure  was  that  in 
chivalry f  or  by  knight-service ;  in  which  the  tenant  of 
every  knight's  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend 
his  lord  to  the  wars.  This  was  granted  hy  liveryi  and 
perfected  by  homage  and  fealty }  which  usually  drew 
after  them  suit  of  court. 

(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  consequences  of  the  te- 
nure by  knight-service  were,  i.  Aid.  2.  Belief. 
3.  Primer  seisin.  4.  Wardship.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Fines 
upon  alienation.     7.  Escheat. 

(4.)  Grand  serjeanty  differed  from  chivalry  princi- 
pally  in  its  render,  or  service ;  and  not  in  its  fruits  and 
consequenceR. 

(5.)  The  personal  service  in  chivalry  was  at  length 
gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  assessments,  which 
were  called  scuUigehy  escuage. 

(6.)  These  military  tenures  (except  the  services  of 
grand  serjeanty)  were,  at  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles,  totally  abolished,  and  reduced  to  free  socage 
by  act  of  parliament. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Modern  English  Tenures, 

(i.)  Free  socage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain,  and 
determinate  service. 

(2.)  This  tenure,  the  relick  of  Saxon  liberty,  in- 
cludes petit  serjeanty^  tenure  in  burgage^  and  gavet^ 
kind* 

(3.)  Free  socage  lands  partake  strongly  of  tfaefeodal 
nature,  as  well  as  those  in  chivalry  :  being  holden  ; 
subject  to  some  service,  at  the  least  to  fealty  and  snit  of 
court  \  subject  to  relief,  to  wardship,  and  to  escheat, 
but  not  to  marriage  \  subject  also  formerly  to  aids,  pri- 
mer seisin,  and  fines  for  alienation. 

(4.)  Pure  villenoge  was  a  precarious  and  slavish  te- 
nure, at  the  absolute  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain 
services  of  the  basest  nature. 

(5.)  From  hence,  by  tacit  consent  or  encroachment, 
have  arisen  the  modern  copyholds^  or  tenure  by  copy  of 
court^roll :  in  which  lands  may  be  still  held  at  the  (no- 
minal) will  of  the  lord,  (but  regulated)  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  manor, 

(6.)  These  are  subject,  like  socage  lands,  to  services, 
relief,  and  escheat ;  and  also  to  heriots,  wardship,  and 
fines  upon  descent  and  alienation. 

(7.)  Privileged  villenags^  or  villein  socage^  is  an  ex- 
alted species  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  base,  but  cer- 
tain, services  ;  Subsisting  only  in  the  ancient  demesnes 
of  the  crown ;  whence  the  tenure  is  denominated  the 
tenure  in  ancient  demesne. 

(8.)  These  copyholds  of  ancient  demesne  have  di- 
vers immunities  annexed  to  their  ten  are  \  bat  are  still 
held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cnstom  of 
the  manor,  though  not  at  the  witl  of  the  lord* 
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(9.)  Frankaimoign  is  a  tenore  by  spiritnal  servicaa  nt     j^^  . 
large,   whereby  many  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary    Eneiaad 
corporations  now  bold  their  lands  and  tenementa  ;  be-  Epitomised. 
ing  of  a  nature  distinct  from  tenure  by  divine  service 
in  certain. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Freehold  Estates  of  Inheritance* 

(x.)  Estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  bereditnmentSy 
are  such  interest  as  the  tenant  hath  therein*,  to  naeertain 
which,  may  be  considered,  i.  The  quantity  of  intertsU 
2.  The  time  of  enjoyment.  3.  The  numlfer  and  con-^ 
nesions  of  the  tenants. 

(2.)  Estates,  with  respect  to  their  qaantity  of  inte^ 
resty  or  duration,  are  either ^rreAo/t/,  or  less  ihmn  frcc^ 
hold. 

(3).  A  freehold  tstvLie^  in  lands,  is  such  as  li  creat* 
ed  by  livery  of  seisin  at  common  law }  or,  in  tene- 
ments of  an  incorporeal  nature,  hy  what  is  eqalvalent 
thereto. 

(4.)  Freehold  estates  are  either  estates  of  inheri- 
tance or  not  of  inheritance,  viz.  for  li/e  only  :  and   tn^ 
heritances  are,  i.  Absolute^  or  fee- simple.     2.  Limited 
fees. 

(5.)  Tenant  in  fee-simple  is  he  that  hath  lands,  te- 
nements, or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

(6.)  Limited  fees  are,  I.  ^ualified^  or  base^  fees.. 
2.  Fees  conditional  at  the  common  law. 

(7.)  Qualified  or  base  fees  aie  those  which,  faavin^ 
a  qoalification  subjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  de- 
feated when  that  qualification  is  at  an  end. 

(8.)  Conditional  fees,  at  the  common  taw,  were  such 
as  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  in  exclusion  of  collateral  heirs. 

(9.)  These  were  held  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  the  donee  had  issue  of  his  body  ^  which  ton-^ 
dition  being  once  performed  by  tlie  J>irth  of  issue,  the 
donee  might  immediately  alien  the  land  :  but  the  sta- 
tute de  donis  being  made  to  prevent  such  alteration, 
thereupon  from  the  division  of  the  fee  (by  construction 
of  this  statute  into  a  particular  estate  and  a  reveraion), 
the  conditional  fees  began  to  be  called ^f  taiL  . 

(10.)  All  tenements  real,  or  savouring  of  the  realty, 
are  subject  to  entails. 

(11.)  Estates  tail  may  be,  i.  General,  or  special  \ 
^  2.  Male,  or  female  ;  3.  Given  in  frank  marriage. 

(12.)  Incident  to  estates  tail  are,  i.  Waste.  2.  Dow- 
er. 3.  Curtesy.  4.  Bar^— by  fine,  recovery,  or  lineal 
warranty  with  assets. 

(13.)  Estates  tail  are  now,  by  many  statutes  ami  i«« 
solutions  of  the  courts,  almost  brought  back  to  the  state 
of  conditional  fees  at  the  common  law. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Freeftolds,  not  of  Inheritance. 

(1.)  Freeholds,  not  (^inheritance^  or  for  l^fe  only, 
are,  i.  Conventional^  or  created  by  the  act  of  the  par- 
ties.    2.  Lega^^  or  created  hy  operation  of  law. 

(2.)  ConvMhpna/ estates  for  life  are  created  by  aa 
express  grant  for  term  of  one^s  own  life,  or  pur  outer 
vie  ;  or  by  a  general  grant,  witboat  expressing  any  term 
at  all. 

(3.)  Incident  to  thisi  and  all  other  estates,  for  lift-. 

are 
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Lmw  of   *>^  witfwtnt  and  0iDUeiiiest9 :  and  to  estates /wraifler 
Eiiflaiid    vie  general  occupancy  was  also  incident }  as  special  oc- 
gpitoiBiicd*  cupancy  still  is,  if  cestuy  que  vie  tumves  the  tenant. 

(4.)  Legal  estates  for  life  are,  I.  Tenancy  in  taii^ 
after  postibiUty  of  issue  exiinci*  fl.  Tenancy  by  tha 
eurtesv  of  England.    3.  Tenancy  in  dower* 

(5.)  Tenaoicjr  in  tofV,  ^titr  possibili$y  of  issue  esiincif 
is  where  an  estate  is  given  in  special  tail )  and,  before 
issue  had^  a  person  dies  from  whose  body  the  issue  was 
to  spring  i  whereupon  the  tenant  (if  surviving)  becomes 
tenant  in  tail^  after  pouibiiity  of  issue  exiincL 

(6.)  This  estate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  to  an 
estate  tail,  and  those  of  an  estate  for.  life. 

(7.)  Tenancy  by  the  curtesy  of  England  is  where  a 
nan's  wife  is  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  j  and  he 
by  her  has  issuci  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heriting her  estate  ^  in  which  case  he  shall,  upon  her 
death,  hold  the  tenements  for  his  own  life,  as  tenant 
hy  the  curtesy* 

(8.)  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  woman's  husband 
is  seixed  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  of  which  her  issue 
might  by  any  possibility  have  been  heir ;  and  the  hus- 
band dies :  the  woman  is  thereupon  entitled  to  dower^ 
or  one -third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  to  hold 
for  her  natural  life. 

(9.)  Dower  is  either  by  the  common  law ;  by  spe- 
cial custom  ;  ad  ostium  ecclesite  ;  or,  ex  assensu  pat9*i$» 

(iQ.)  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred^  particular- 
ly by  an  estate  in  Jointure. 


Sect.  IX.  0/ Estates  less  than  Freehold, 

« 

isMi,  ('0  Estates  less  ihtMjheehoid  are,  i.  Estates  for 

years.     2.  Estates  at  will.     3.  Estates  at  sufferance* 

(a.)  An  estate  for  years  is  where  a  man,  seixed  of 
lands  and  tenements,  letteth  tJiem  to  another  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  which  transfers  the  interest  of  the 
term ;  and  the  lessee  enters  thereon,  which  gives  him 
possession  of  the  term,  but  not  legal  seisin  of  the 
land. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this  estate  are  estovers ;  and  also 
emblements,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of  the 
term. 

(4.)  An  estate  at  will  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one 
man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties^ 
and  the  lessee  enters  thereon. 

is*)  Copyholds  are  estates  held  at  the  will  of  the 
,   (regulated)   according    to    the    custom  of   the 
manor. 

(6.)  An  estate  at  sufferance  is  where  one.  comes  into 
possession  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  after- 
wards without  any  title  at  all. 

Sect,  X.  Of  Estates  upon  Condition. 

]^^  (i.)  Estates  (whether  freehold  or  otherwise)  may 

also  be  held  upon  condition  ;  in  which  case  their  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening,  of 
some  uncertain  event. 

(a.)  These  estates  are,  x.  On  condition  implied. 
1.  On  condition  expressed.  3.  Estates  in  gage.  4.  E- 
states  by  statute^  merchant  or  staple.  5.  Estates  by 
elegit. 

(3.)  Estates  on  condition  implied  are  where  a  grant 
of  an  estate  has,  from  its  essence  and  constitutioni  a 
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condition  inseparably  annexed  to  it  ^  tboogh  none  be    Law  of 
expressed  in  words.  EaKUad 

(4.)  Estates  on  condition  expressed  it  ythtrt  an  ex*  ^P**^"**^^* 
press  9nalificatioii  or  provision  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
of  an  estate. 

1^5.)  On  the  performance  of  these  conditions  either 
expressed  or  implied  (if  pr^edent)  the  estate  may  be 
vested  or  enlarged  ;  or,  on  the  breach  of  them  (if  sub' 
sequent)  an  estate  already  vested  may  be  defeated. 

(6.)  Estates  in  gage^  in  vadio^  or  in  pledge,  are  e- 
atates  granted  as  a  security  for  money  lent}  being, 
I.  In  vivo  vadiOf  or  living  gage;  where  the  profits  of 
land  are  granted  till  a  debt  be  paid,  upon  which  pay- 
ment the  grantor's  estate  will  revive,  a.  In  mortuo  va^ 
diOf  in  deadf  or  mori  gage  ;  wherein  an  estate  is  grant- 
ed, on  condition  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  thei 
grantor  then  repays  the  money  borrowed ;  on  failure 
of  which,  the  estate  becomes  absolutely  dead  to  the 
grantor. 

(7.)  Estates  by  statute-mtrchuki^  or  ito/n/c-staple. 
are  also  estates  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  pursuance  of 
certain  statutes,  till  their  profits  shall  discharge  the. 
debt. 

(8.)  Estates  by  elegit  are  where,  in  consequence  of 
a  judicial  writ  so  called,  lands  are  delivered  by  the 
sheriff  to  a  plaintiff,  till  their  profits  shall  satisfy  a  debt 
adjudged  to  be  duo  by  law. 


Sect.  XL  Of  Estates  in  Possession^  Bemainder^  and 

Aeversion. 

(z.)  Estates,  with  respect  to  their  time  of  en/oy* 
mentf  are  either  in  immedisktt  possession^  or  in  expectant* 
cyi  which  estates  in  expectancy  mre  created  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  parcel  of  the  same  estates,  as  those  upon 
which  they  are  expectant.  These  are,  i.  Remainders* 
2.  Reversions. 

(2.)  I^  remainder  is  an  estate  limited  to  take  effect, 
and  be  enjoyed,  after  another  particular  estate  is  de- 
termined. 

(3.)  Therefore,  i.  There  must  be  a  precedent  par- 
ticular estate,  in  order  to  support  a  remainder.  2.  The 
remsinder  must  pass  out  of  the  grantor,  at  the  creation 
of  the  particular  estate.  3.  The  remainder  must  vest^ 
in  the  grantee,  during  the  continoa^nce,  or  at  the  de- 
termination, of  the  particular  estate. 

^4.)  Remainders  are,  i.  Vested  \  where  the  estate 
is  nxed  to  remain  to  a  certain  person,  after  the  particu- 
lar estate  is  spent.  2.  Contingent }  where  the  estate  is 
limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  an  uncertain  person,  or 
upon  an  uncertain  event. 

(5.)  An  executory  devise  is  such  a  disposition  of 
lands,  by  will,  that  an  estate  shall  not  vest  thereby  at 
the  death  of  the  devisor,  but  only  upon  some  future 
contingency,  and  without  any  precedent  particular 
estate  to  support  it. 

(6«)  A  reversion  is  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the 
grantor,  to  commence  in  poesession  after  the  determina- 
tion of  womo particular  estate  granted:  to  which  are  in- 
cident fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Where  two  estates,  the  one  less,  the  otiier 
greater,  the  one  in  possession,  the  other  in  expec-- 
tancy,  meet  together  in  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
in  one  and  the  same  right,  the  less  is  merged  in  the 
greater. 

Sect. 
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(x.)  EsUteSy  i?itb  respect  to  the  number  and  ebn» 
nsaims  of  their  UnotUs^  niity  be  held,  i«  In  severaU 
tf»    2m  In  joint  tenoncy*    3*  I*^  €opot€tffU9y»   ^»  Is 


(2.)  An  estate  in  severalty  in  where  one  tenant  holdi 
it  in  bis  own  sole  rigbt|  without  any  other  ^rson  being 
joined  with  him. 

(3.)  An  estate  injomt  tenmfwy  is  where  an  estate  is 
granted  to  two  or  more  persons  ^  in  which  ca^e  the 
law  construes  them  to  be  Joint  tenants^  unless  the 
words  of  the  grant  expressly  exclude  snch  construc- 
tion. 

,  (4.)  Joint  tenants  have  an  unity  of  interest,  of  title, 
of  time  and  of  possession :  they  are  seised  per  my  et  per 
tout :  and  therefore  upon  the  decease  of  one  joint  te* 
nant,  the  whole  interest  remains  to  the  sdrriTor. 

(5.)  Joint  tenancy  may  be  dissolved,  by  destroying 
one  of  its  four  constituent  unifies. 

(6.)  An  estate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  estate  of 
inheritance  descends  from  the  ancestor  to  two  or  more 
persons ;  who  are  called  parceners^  and  all  together 
make  hut  one  heir* 

(^.)  Parceners  haTo  an  nnity  of  interest,  title,  and 
possession ;  but  are  only  seised  per  my^  and  dot  per 
tout :  wherefore  there  is  no  snrrivorsbip  among  parce- 
ners. 

(8.)  Incident  to  this  estate  is  the  law  of  hotchpot. 

(9.)  Coparcenary  may  also  be  dissolved,  by  destroy- 
ing any  of  its  three  constituent  unities. 

(xo.)  An  estate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more  per^ 
•ons  hold  lands,  possibly  by  distinct  titles,  and  for  di- 
stinct interests ;  but  by  unity  of  possession,  because 
none  knoweth  his  own  severalty. 

(i  X.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity 
of  possession,  (without  survivorship ;  being  seised  per 
myf  and  not  per  tout^  ,*  hot  no  necessary  unity  of  title, 
time,  or  interest. 

(X2.)  This  estate  may  be  created,  x.  By  dissolving 
the  constituent  unities  of  the  two  forttier ;  a^  By  ex- 
press limitation  in  a  grant:   and  may  be  destroyed, 
X.  By  uniting  the  several  titles  in  one  tenant ;  2*  By 
\  partition  of  the  land. 

Sect.  XIII.  0/  the  Title  to  Things  Reai,  in  General. 

(x.)  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a 
«nan  cometh  to  the  just  possession  of  his  property. 

(a.)  Herein  may  be  considered,  i.  A  mere  or  naked 
possession.  2.  The  right  of  possession  \  which  is,  i#l,  an 
apparent,  ad/y,  an  actual  right.  3.  The  mere  right 
of  property.  4.  The  conjunction  of  actual  posses- 
sion with  both  these  rights  j  which  constitntes  a  perfect 
title. 

SxCT.XIV.  Of  Titk  by  Descent. 

(x.)  The  title  to  things  real  itoay  be  reciprocally  ac- 
quired or  lest,  X.  By  descent.    2.  Bj  purchase. 

(a.)  Descent  is  thd  means  whereby  a  man,  on  the 
death  of  his  ancestpr,  acquires  a  title  to  the  estate,  in 
right  of  his  representation,  as  his  heir  at  law* 
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(3.)  To  understand  the  doctrine  of  descents,  we  nail  si    i^^v  or 
form  a  deaf  notion  of  consanguinity  ;  which  is  the  con*    fiof IhhI 
nexion,  or  relation,  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  ypitowwd. 
stock  or  common  ancestor;  and  it  is,  x.  Lineal^  where 
one  of  the  kinsmen  is  lineally  descended   froin    the 
other,     a.  Collateral^  where  they  are  lineally  descend- 
ed, not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  smme 
common  ancestor. 

(4.)  The  roles  of  descent,  or  canons  ef  inherittMrn^^ 
obeerved  bT  the  laws  of  England,  are  these : 
tstf  Inheritances  shall  lineally  descend  to  the  tanir  of 
the  person  last  actually  seised,  in  infinitum  ;  but  aball 
never  lineally  ascehd. 
2df  The  male  issue  shall  be  admitted  before  the^^idStfiBr. 
3^,  'Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de» 
gree,  the  eldest  only  shAll  inherit ;  but  the  females  att 
together. 
414,  The  lineal  descendants,  m  infinitum^  of  any  person 
deceased  shall  represent  their  ancestor ;  that  is,  aball 
stand  in  the  same  place  as  the  person  himself  wosdd 
have  done,  had  he  been  living. 
Slth^  On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  or  issue,  of  tik» 
persbn  last  seised,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  tlia 
blood  of  iYvb  first  purchaser;  subject  to  the  threto 
preceding  rules.     To  evidence  which  blood,  the  two 
following  rules  are  established. 
6th^  The  collateral  heir  of  the  person  last  seised  most 

be  his  next  collateral  kinsman,  of  the  4i^hole  bleed* 
7IA,  In  collateral  inheritances^  the  male  stocks  shall  b# 
preferred  to  the  fiemalei  that  is,  kindred  deiived 
from  the  blood  of  the  male  Ancestors  shall  he  admit- 
ted before  those  from  the  blood  of  the  female :  un* 
less  where  the  lands  have,  in  fact,  descended  from  a 
fhmale.  . 

Sect.  XV.  0/Title  by  Purchase^  and  first  by  EjcAeolL 

(x.)  Purchase,  or  perqaisition,  is  the  poesesaioii  of 
an  estate  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  act  or  agree* 
meat  $  and  not  by  the  mere  act  of  law,  or  descent  frssa^ 
any  of  bis  ancestors.  This  includes,  x.  Esekeai. 
a.  Occupancy.  3.  Prescr^tion*  4.  FotjUture.  5.  A^ 
Uenatfon* 

.(2.)  Escheat  is  where,  upon  deficiency  of  the  te« 
nant's  inheritable  bloody  the  esUte  fsUi  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

(3.)  Inheritable  Wood  is  wanting  to,  x.  Such  aa  are 
not  related  to  the  person  last  seised,  a.  His  mstemel 
relations  in  paternal  inheritances,  and  vice  ^)ersa.  3.  His  . 
kindred  of  the  half  blood.  4.  Monsters.  5.  Bastards. 
6.  Aliens,  and  their  istde.  7.  PersoMs  attainted  of 
treason  or  felony.  8.  Papists,  in  respect  of  themselte* 
only,  by  the  statute  law. 


Sxcr.  XVI,  Of  Title  by  Occupancy. 

(x.)  Occupancy  is  the  taking  possession  of  those 
Aings  which  before  had  no  owner. 

(a.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  j9rir 
outer  vie  died  during  the  life  of  cestuv  que  vie^  he,  who 
could  first  enter,  might  lawfully  retam  the  possession  $ 
nnless  by  the  origins  grant  the  heir  was  made  a  spaciaf 
occupant, 

(3.)  The  law  ol dereiietisns  and  alluvions  has  Mr- 
rowed  the  title  of  occupancy. 


hnviiL 


I 


Chap.  II* 


I^w  of 

Epitoiniied. 


SxcT.  XVII.  0/ Title  hy  prescription. 


IzkiK* 


IXXK. 


Ixxxt. 


(l.)  Prescription  (as  distinguished  from  custom)  is  a 
psrsQnol  immrmorial  usage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  some 
iDCorporeal  hereditanoeot,  by  a  man,  and  either  his  an- 
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(4.)  Alienations  are  made  by  conunon  assurances ;  jj^w  of 
which  are,  i.  By  deedf  or  matter  in  pais.  2.  By  mat-  Englaud 
tcr  of  record,     3.  By  special  custom.    4.  By  devise,      J^n»wtl. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  Alienation  hy  Deed, 
(i.)  In  assurances  by  deed  may  be  considered,  I.  Its     I'>^"- 


cestors  or  those  whose  estate  of  inheritance  he  bath  :  of    general  nature,     2.  Its  sevend  species. 


vrhick  the  first  is  called  prescribingin  his  ancestors^  the 
Utt^  iu  a  que  estate. 

Sect.  XVIU.  Of  Title  by  Forfeiture. 

(i.)  Forfeiture  is  a  punishment  annexed  bylaw  to 
apme  illegal  act,  or  negligence,  in  the  owner  of  things 
veal  ;  whereby  the  estate  is  transferred  to  another,  who 
is  usually  the  party  injured. 

(2.)  Forfeitures  are  occasioned,  f .  By  crimes,  2.  By 
alienation^  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  lapse,  4.  By  simony, 
5.  By  nonperformance  of  conditions,  6.  By  waste, 
7*  By  breach  of  copyhold  customs,   8.  By  bankruptcy, 

(3.)  Forfeitures  (or  crimeSf  or  misdemeanors,  are  for, 
f  •  Treason.  2,  Felony.  3.  Misprision  of  treason.  4, 
Jpr4gmunire.  5.  Assanlts  on  a  judge,  and  batteries, 
.sitting  the  courts,     6,  Popish  recusancy,  &c. 

(4.)  Alienations^  or  conveyances,  which  indoce  a 
forfeiture,  are,  j.  Those  in  mortmain,  made  to  corpo- 
rations cdntrary  to  the  statute  Uw.  2.  Those  made  to 
aliens.  3.  Those  m.ade  by  particular  tenants,  when 
l#rger  than  their  estates  will  warrant. 

(5.)  Lapse  is  9  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  presentation 
to  a  vacant  church,  by  neglect  of  the  patron  to  present 
within  six  kalendar  months. 

(6.),  Simony  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one 
to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  becomes 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  wanperformance  of  conditions^ 
aee  Sect.  10. 

(8.)  IFaste  is  a  spoil,  or  destruction,  in  any  corporeal 
hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  bath  the 
inheritance. 

(9.)  Copyhold  estates  may  have  also  other  peculiar 
ceuses  of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ma- 
nor. 

(xo.)  Bankruptcy  is  tbe  act  of  becoming  a  bank* 
rupti  that  is,  a  trader  who  secretes  himself,  or  does 
certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  bis  creditors,  see 
Sect*  22. 

(xi.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  estates  of  the  bankrupt 
are  transferred  to  tlie  assigneea  of  his  commissioners,  to 
be  sold  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  Title  by  Alienation, 

(x.)  Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchase  in  its  more 
limited  sense,  is  a  means  of  transferring  real  estates, 
wherein  they  are  voluntarily  resigned  by  one  man,  aud 
iKcepted  by  another. 

(2.)  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a. tenant, 
without  license  from  his  lord  \  nor  by  a  lord,  without 
aUornmenS  of  his  tenant. 

(3.)  All  persons  are  capable  of  purchating ;  and  all 
that  ace  in  possession  of  any  eatates,  are  capable  of  con- 
vfsying  them:  unless  under  peculiar  disabilities  by  law : 
M  bfin|r  attainted,  nan  compotes^  infants  nnder  duress, 
feme  covertS|  aliensi  or.  papists* 


(2.)  A  deed,  in  general^  is  the  solemn  act  of  the 
parties  \  being  usually  a  writing  sealed  and  delivered  \ 
and  it  may  be,  x.  A  deed  indented,  or  indenture.  2. 
A  deed  poll. 

^  (3.)  The  requisites  of  a  deed  are,  i.  Sufficient /htt- 
tieSy  and  proper  subject  matter,  2,  A  good  and  suffici- 
ent consideration,  3.  Writing  on  paper,  or  parchment, 
duly  stamped.  4.  Legal  and  orderly  parte;  (which 
are  usually,  ist,  the  premises  ^  2d]y,  \h^  habendum; 
3dly,  the  tenendum;  4tk]y,^  the  reddendum;  Jthly,  the 
conditions ;  6thly,  the  warranty,  which  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral  \  7ihly,  the  covenants ;  8thly,  the  con- 
plosion,  which  includes  the  date).  5.  Reading  it,  if 
desired.  6.  Sealing^  and,  in  many  caaea,  signing  it  al- 
so.    7.  Delivery,     8.  Attestation. 

(4.)  A  deed  may  be  avoided^  i.  By  the  want  of  any 
of  tbe  requisites  before  mentioned.  2.  By  subsequent 
matter ;  as,  xst,  Rasure,  or  alteration.  *  2dly,  Defacing 
its  seal.  3dly,  Cancelling  it*  4thly,  Disagreement  of 
those  whose  consent  is  necessary.  Jthly,  Judgment  of 
a  court  of  justice. 

(5.)  Of  tbe  several  species  of  deeds,  sqme  aerve 
to  convey  real  property,  some  only  to  charge  and  dis'. 
charge  it. 

(6.)  Deeds  which  serve  to  convey  real  property,  or 
conveyances^  are  either  by  common  law^  or  by  statute. 
And,  of  conveyances  by  common  law^  some  are  origi' 
nal  or  primary,  others  derivative  or  secondary. 

(7.)  Ony^mr/conveyancesare,  i,Feoffinents.  2.0^i*. 
3.  Grants,  4.  Leases,  5.  Eschanges.  6,  Partitions. 
Derivative  are,  7.  Releases.  8.  Confirmations,  9.  iSar- 
renders.     xo.  Assignments,     ll.  Defea%ances. 

(8.)  A  feoffment  is  tbe  transfer  of  any  corporeal  be* 
reditament  to  another,  perfected  by  livery  of  seisin^  or 
delivery  of  bodily  possession  from  the  feoffer  to  tbe  fe* 
offee  J  without  which  no  freehold  estate  therein  can  be 
created  at  common  law. 

(9.)  A  gtfi  is  properly  the  oonveyanoe  of  lands  in 
tail. 

(xo.)  A  grant  is  tbe  regular  method,  by  conunnn  . 
law,  of  conveying  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(11.)  A  lease  is  the  demise,  granting,  or  letting  to 
farm  of  any  tenement,  usually  for  a  lesa  term  than  tbe 
lessor  hath  therein  j  yet  sometimes  possibly  for  a  great- 
er ',  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  restraining  and 
enabling  statutes. 

(X2.)  An  exchange  is  tbe  mutual  conveyance  of  equal 
interests,  the  one  in  consideration  of  the  other. 

(X3.)  A  partition  is  the  division  of  an  estate  held  in 
joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  between 
the  respective  tenants  ;  so  that  each  may  hold  his  dta- 
tinct  part  in  severalty. 

(X4.)  A  release  is  the  discharge  or  convey anoe  of  a 
man*s  right,  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  another  that 
hath  some  former  estate  in  possession  therein. 

(xj.)  A  confirmation  is  the  conveyance  of  an  estate 
or  right  in  esse^  whereby  a  voidable  ealato  is  made  sore, 
or  a  particular  estate  is  ipcreaaed. 

(16.)  A 
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X^mfir  of  (i8.)  A  iurrend^r  it  tfie  yielding  up  of  an  ottate 
_£H(riand  for  life,  or  yean,  to.  him  that  hath  the  imniediate  re- 
pitoniiKd.  mnin jcp  ^j,  reversioD  j  'wherein  the  particular  estate 
may  merge.  ** 

(17.)  An  assignment  19  the  traBsfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  of  the  whole  right  one  has  ia  any  estate  ) 
but  amally  in  a  lease,  for  life  or  years. 

(18.)  A  defea%ance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
the  same  time  with  the  original  conveyance  ;  contain- 
ing^ some  condition,  upon  which  the  estate  may  be  de> 
feated. 

(19.)  Conveyances  by  statute  depend  much  on  the 
"doctrine  of  uses  and  trusts :  which  are  a  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  terre  tenant^  or  tenant  of  the  land,  that  ha 
shall  permit  the  profits  to  be  enjoyed,  according  to  the 
directions  of  cestuy  que  vse^  or  cestuy  que  trust* 

(20.)  The  statute  of  nses,  having  transferred  alltiset 
into  actual  possession,  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  the 
possession  to  the  use,)  has  given  birth  to  divers  other 
species  of  conveyance  ;  i.  A  covenant  to  stand  seized 
to  use.     2.  A  bargain  and  sate  enrolled.     3.  A  lease 
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(8.)  A  common  rfeoverj  Is  by  an  jietnal,  ttr  fictU    fcawcf 
tioos,  snit  or  action  for  land,  brought  agaiast  the  tt'»J^^^ 
nant  of  the  freehold  >  who  thereupon  voocbea  anotbcr,  ^^""^ 
who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title  t  but«  ap* 
on  such  vouchee's  making  default,  the  land  ia  recovered 
by  judgment  at  law  against  the  tenant ;  who,  in  retora^ 
obtains  judgment  against  the  vonchee  to  recorer  lands 
of  equal  value  in  recompense. 

(9.)  The/orce  and  effect  of  a  recovery  am  to  assnre 
lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barring  estates  tail,  and  all 
remainders  and  reversions  expectant  thereon  ^  provid* 
ed  the  tenant  in  tail  either  suffers,  or  is  vouched  in,  aacli 


and  release,     4.  A  deed  to  lead  or  declare  the  use  of    the  transfer  of  copyhold  estates 


recovery. 

(10.)  The  uses  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  directed 
by,  X.  Deeds  to  lead  suck  uses  ^  which  are  made  pre« 
vioos  to  the  levying  or  suffering  them.  2.  l>eeds  to 
declare  the  uses }  which  are  made  subsequent. 

Sect.  XXII.  OfAltenation  by  Special  Csisiom* 
(i.)  Assurances  by  special  custom  are  confined  to    laaati 


fasalit. 


t>ther  more  direct  conveyances.  5.  A  revocation  of 
uses  ;  being  the  execution  of  a  power,  reserved  at  the 
creation  of  the  use,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  use 
or  estate  so  creating.  All  which  owe  their  present  ope- 
Tation  principally  .to  the  statute  of  uses. 

(21.)  Deeds  which  are  used  not  to  convey^  but  pnly 
to  charge  real  property,  and  discharge  it,  are,  I.  Obli" 
Rations,   2.  Recognizances.  3.  Defeazances  upon  both. 

"Sect.  XXI.  OfAtienation  by  matter  of  Record. 

(i.)  Assurances  by  matter  of  record  are  where  the 
sanction  of  some  court  of  record  is  called  in,  to  sub- 
stantiate and  witness  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
-These  are,  x.  Private  acts  6^  parliament.  2.  The  king*s 
grants.     3.  Fines.    4.  Common  recoveries. 

(2.)  Private  acts  of  parliament  are  a  species  of  as- 
surances, calculated  to  give  (by  the  transcendant  au- 
thority of  parliament)  such  reasonable  powers  or  re- 
'lief  as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
law. 

(3.)  The  king'^s  grants^  contained  in  charters  or 
'letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  royal  person,  and  security  of  the  royal  re- 
'  venue. 

,  (4.)  Kfine  (sometimes  said  to  be  a  feoffment  of  re- 
cord) is  an  amicable  composition  and  agreement  of 
an  actual,  or  fictitious,  suit  \  whereby  the  estate  in 
-question  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

(5.)  The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  i.  The  writ  of  covenant. 
'2«  The  Kcense  to  agree.    3*  The  concord.   4.  The  note. 
5.  The  foot.    To  which  the  statute  hath  added,  6.  Pro- 
'damatione. 

(6.)  Fines  are  of  four  kinds :  Sttr  cognizance  de 
droit t  come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  son  done.  2.  Sur  cognizance 
de  droit  tantum.  3.  Sur  concessit.  4.  Sur  done^  grant^ 
'et  render  ;  which  is  a  double  fine. 

(7O  The  force  and  effect  of  fines  (when  levied  by 
sucn  as  have  themselves  any  interest  in  the  estate)  are 
to  assure  the  lands  in  question  to  the  cognizee,  by 
barring  the  respective  rights  of  parties,  privies,  and 
atraageri. 


(2.)  This  is  effected  by,  i.  Surrender  by  tbe  tenant 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the  use  of  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  manor.  2.  Presentnseni^  hj 
the  tenants  or  homage,  of  such  surrender.  3.  Admit* 
iance  of  the  surrenderee  by  the  lord,  according  to  the 
uses  expressed  in  such  surrender. 

(3.)  Admittance  may  also  be  had  upon  original 
grants  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  dc9cmeiM 
iQ  the  heir  from  tbe  ancestor^ 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  Alienation  by  Devise. 

(1.)  Devise  is  a  disposition  of  lands  and  tenements^ 
contained  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  owner. 

(2.)  This  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  an 
it  stood  since  the  conquest ;  but  was  introduced  by  tbe 
statute  law,  under  Henry  VIII.  aince  made  more  oni* 
versal  by  the  statute  of  tenures  under  Charles  IL  with 
the  introduction  of  additional  solemnities  by  the  alatnta 
of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  same  reign. 

(3.)  The  construction  of  all  common  assurances  abonld 
be,  1.  Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  tbe  worda  of 
the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Sear- 
ing strongest  against  the  contractor.  5.  Conformable 
to  law.  6.  Rejecting  the  latter  of  two  totally  repojg- 
naut  clauses  in  a  deed,  and  the  former  in  a  wilU  y. 
Most  favourable  in  a  case  of  devise* 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  Things  Personal. 

(i.)  Things  personal  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  chattels;  which  includes  wbatever 
wants  either  the  duration,  or  the  immobility,  attending 
Ibings  real. 

(2.)  In  these  are  to  be  considered,  i.  Tbeir  tUstri^ 
bution.  2.  The  property  of  them.  3.  Tbe  iii/e  to  that 
property* 

(3.)  Aff  to  the  distribution  of  chattels,  tbey  are,  x. 
Chattels  reaL     2.  Chattels  personal. 

(4.)  Chattels  real  are  such  quantities  of  intereat,  in 
things  immoveable^  as  are  short  of  the  duration  of  free- 
holds )  being  limited  to  a  time  certain,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  subsist    (See  Sect.  7.) 

(50  Chattels 


Law  of  (S-)  Chattel*  personal  are  things  mweahk  ;  which 
Cnirland  maj  be  transferred  from  place  to  place,  together  with 
Mtaomcd.  jjjg  person  of  the  owner. 

Sect,  XXV.  Of  Property  in  Things  PersonaL 

liiiriu        C'*)  Property,  in  chattels  personal,  is  either  in  pos- 
session^ or  in  action* 

.  (2.)  Property  in  possession^  where  a  roan  has  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  the  thing,  is,  x.  Absolute.    3.  Qw«i/i- 

(3.)  Absolute  property  is  where  a  man  has  such  an 
exclusive  right  in  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  cease  to  be 
his,  fvithout  his  own  act  or  default. 

(4.)  Qualified  property  is  such  as  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, permanent;  but  may  sometimes  subsist,  and  at 
other  times  not  subsist, 

(5.)  This  may  arise,  1.  Where  the  subject  is  inca- 
pable of  absolute  ownership.  2«  From  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  owners. 

(6.)  Property  in  action^  is  where  a  man  hath  not 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  thing ;  but  only  a  right  to 
it,  arising  upon  some  contract,  and  recoverable  by  an 
action  at  law. 

(7.)  The  property  of  chattels  personal  is  liable  to 
remainders,  expectant  on  estates  for  life  $  to  joint  te« 
oaacy }  and  to  tenancy  in  common* 

Sect.  XXVL  0/  TtiU  to  Things  Personaiby  Occu- 
pancy. 
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(f.)  The  title  to  things  personal  may  be  acquired  or 
lost  by,  I.  Occupancy,  a*  Prerogative.  3.  Forfeiture. 
4.  Custom.  5.  Succession*  6.  Marriage.  7.  Judgment. 
8.  Gift  J  or  grant.  9.  Contract.  lo.  Bankruptcy.  I  x. 
Testament.     1%.  Admimstratson. 

(2.)  Occupancy  still  gives  llie  first  occupant  a  right 
to  those  few  things  which  have  no  legal  owner,  or 
which  are  incapable  of  permanent  ownership*  Such 
as,  I.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  2.  Things  found. 
3.  The  beaefit  of  the  elements.  4.  Animals  ferte  na- 
taretm  5.  Emblements.  6.  Things  gained  by  acces- 
sion ;  or,  7.  By  confnsioo.    8.  Literary  property. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Title  by  Prert^ive^  assd  Forfeiture. 

(I.)  By  prerogative  is  vested  in  the  crown,  or  its 
maters,  the  property  of  the  royal  revenoe,  (see 
Oiap.  I.  Sect.  8.)  \  and  also  the  property  of  all  game 
to  the  kbgdom,  with  the  right  of  porsuiog  and  taking 

it. 

(2.)  "^j  forfeiture^  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the 
right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  from  ona 
man  to  another  \  either  in  part  or  totally. 

(3.)  Total  ferfeitores  of  goods  arise  from  conviction 
of,  X.  Treason,  and  misprision  thereof.  2.  Felony. 
3.  ExcnsaUe  lMNBicide«  4.  Oatiawry  for  treason  or 
felony.  5.  Flight.  6.  Standing  matt.  7.  Assanltf 
•n  a  judge ;  and  batteries,  sittii^  the  coorts.  ^  8.  Pra^ 
manure.  9.  Pretended  propbeeies.  zo.  Owlbg.  i  x. 
Beeidlng  abroad  af  artificers.  1 2.  Challengca  to  fight, 
hr  debU  at  play. 

Vol.  XI.  Fart  n.  f 


Sect.  XXVIU.  Of  Title  by  Custom. 


{uy  By  custom^  obtaining  in  particnlar  places,  a 
right  may  be  acqaired  in  chattels }  the  most  usual  of 
which  customs  are  those  relating  to,  i.  Heriots.  2. 
Mortuaries.     3.  Heir  looms. 

(2.)  Heriots  are  either  beriot  service^  which  dif- 
fers little  from  a  rent  $  or  heriot  custom^  which  is  a 
customary  tribute,  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to 
tbe  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the  owner  of 
land8. 

(3.)  Mortuaries  are  a  customary  gift,  doe  to  the 
minister  in  many  parishes,  on  the  death  of  bis  pa- 
rishioners. 

(4.)  Heir  looms  tLTt  such  personal  chattels  as  descend 
by  special  custom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inherit 
tance  of  bis  ancestor. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Of  Title  by  Succession^  Marriage^  and 

Judgment. 

(i.)  By  succession  the  right  of  chattels  is  vested  In 
corporations  aggregate;  and  likewise  in  such  corpora- 
tions sole  as  are  the  heads  and  representatives  of  bodies 
aggregate. 

(2.)  By  marriage  tbe  chattels  real  and  personal  of 
the  wife  are  vested  in  the  husband,  in  the  same  degree 
of  property,  and  with  the  same  powers,  as  the  wife 
when  sole  had  over  them }  provided  he  reduces  them  to 
possession. 

(3.)  The  wife  also  acquires,  by  marriage,  a  property 
in  her  own  paraphernaiia. 

(4.)  By  judgment^  consequent  on  a  suit  at  law,  a 
man  may  in  some  cases,  not  only  recover^  but  originaUj 
acquire^  a  right  to  personal  property.  As,  i,  To  penaf- 
ties  recoverable  by  action  popular,  z.  To  daoMges. 
3.  To  costs  of  suit. 

Sect.  XXX.  Of  Title  by  Gifi^  Grants  and  Contract. 

(x.)  A  gifl^  or  grants  is  a  voluntary  conveyance  of 
a  chattel  personal  in  possession,  without  any  considera* 
tion  or  equivalent. 

(2.)  A  contract  is  an  agreement,  upon  sufficient  oon* 
sideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particnlar  thing :  and, 
by  such  contract,  any  personal  property  (either  in  pos- 
seision  or  in  action)  may  be  transferred. 

(3.)  Contracts  may  either  be  ezprese  or  implied; 
either  executed  or  executory. 

(^.)  The  consideration  of  contracts  is,  i.  A  |(ood 
consideration.  2.  A  TaloaUe  coosidention ;  whii£  is, 
X.  Dof  ut  des.  2»  Facio^  uS  facias.  3.  Am,  ui  des. 
4*  Oo^  ut  facias. 

(C.)  Tbe  most  nsnal  species  of  peitoaal  contracts  are, 
I.  Sale  or  enchange.  a*  Bailment.  3.  Sring  or  Ber- 
rowing.    .4.  Debt. 

(6.  J  Sai  or  eschange  is  a  tnuiemntatlon  of  property 
firom  one  man  to  another,  In  ooniideratioa  of  Mne  re- 
oompense  in  Taloe. 

(7.)  BaUsnent  is  tho  delmrr  of  goods  in  tnist  \  op- 
en a  oontraot,  oxpiois  or  imiiiod,  that  tbe  tmst  shall 
be  fiuthfblly  porfiBnned  h^  the  boilco. 

{Ji.^MingeKh9rrmmngu%tioaltnM^iAimk(j^ 
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Law  of  poMession  of  chattel*  <•  tnnnferred  for  a  particular  time, 
KngUnd  oD  conditioD  that  the  identical  goods  (or  sometimes 
lEpitoiniicd.theif  value)  be  restored  at  the  time  appointed,  toge- 
ther with  (in  case  of  hiring)  a  stipend  or  price  for  the 
use. 

(9.)  This  prise,  being  calcnlated  to  answer  the  ha- 
zard as  well  as  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth 
to  the  doctrine  of  interest,  or  tinny,  upon  loans }  and, 
coQseqnentlf,  to  the  doctrine  o{  bottomry  or  respondent 
tia,  and  inmrance. 

(xo.)  Debt  is  any  contract,  whereby  a  certain  snm 
of  money  becomes  due  to  the  creditor*  This  b^  i.  A 
debt  ol  record.  2.  A  debt  upon  special  contract.  3^  A 
debt  upon  simple  contract ;  which  last  includes  paper 
credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  find  promissorjr  notes. 

Sect.  XXXr.  Of  Titk  by  Bankruptcy. 

(i.)  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  Se(;t«  x80  in  the  act 
of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  considered,  i.  Who  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  2.  The  acts  whereby  he  vd9J  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  3.  The  proceedings  on  a  commis- 
sion of  bankrupt.  4.  How  bia  property  is  transferred 
thereby. 

(3.)  Persons  of  full  |Lge,  using  the  trade  of  merchiui- 
dise,  by  baying,  and  selling,  and  seeking  their  liveli- 
hood thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupts;  for 
debts  of  a  sufficient  amount. 

(4.)  A  trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi* 
tors,  or  evade  their  jnst  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways 
specified  in  the  several  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth 
thereby  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  on  a  commission  of  bankrupt^ 
sp  far  as  tbey  ^flTect  the  bankrupt  himself,  are  princi- 
pally by,  I.  Petition.  2*  Commission.  3.  Declara- 
tion of  bankruptcy.  4.  Choice  of  assignees.  5.  Xhe 
bankrupt's  surrender.  6.  His  examination.  7.  His 
discovery.  8.  His  certificate.  9.  His  ^Uow^nc€• 
10.  His  indemnity^ 

($•)  The  prc^fw*^  of  a  benknipt's  perposfl  aslate  is, 
immediately  upon  |b^  upt  of  banksaptoy,  vested  by 
construction  of  law  in  the  assignees  \  and  they,  fnhea 
they  h^ve  ,ool|ected«  diHribwte  <be  whole  by  equal  dtvi- 
dfQpds  4moo|^  fiU  the  oseditoss. 

Sect.  XXXIl.  OfTiik  b^  Twstammsi,  mdAdmm^ 

stratson. 

I 

(l.)€oi^cef|ii|ig  U9time$UstinA  mimiimstrwlikn$t  «on- 
side^ed  joifitly,  aco  to  be  :Observed,  n.  Their  ofT^piw/ 
add  emtifui^.  2.  jt^may^nMke  e  tsstamenL  3.  Its 
nahire  and  incidents.  4.  What  are  exetmhsM Baiatbni* 
nif^rgiMTS.  5.  Tboir  ^jfice  mmI  </|f^. 
^  (9.)  THtmfints  have  subsisted  in  Ca^fauid  ivnwmo- 
rially  \  whereby  the  deceased  was  at  .liberty  ,to  iimfmm 
of  his  jwrsoinil  est^,  siesarving  Moiembr  4e  4is  «rife 
and  dbiidroQ  tbf^V  r^^immbkpmrt  othi»  eieels. 

(3.)  The  goods  of  intestates  belonged  ssiffiawlly  4o 
tbe;kii|ig^  who  gnm^^bem^o^fnahiies^  he  dis- 
psMd  m  pions  usep  :  ^t,  ^  ?dieir  ^faase  ^ftkminui 
in  the  times  of  Popery,  4be  ieji^Wtuffe  eofipeUed  then 
to  ^etsg^te  ^MT  fMP«r  to  ti^mmimitirt  fK^eassly  fto- 
vjkM  by  Uw. 

(4.)  All  persons  may  make  a  testament  unless 
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Abled  l^,   I.  Wentof  dtiffotion*  2.  Want  of  free  will.    juw«r 
3*  Criminel  conduct.  £AiU»d 

(5.)  Testaments  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a  roan's  TB^^^^kd 
intentions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed    after  his 
death.    These  are,  i.  Written.   2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will 
commits  the  execution  thereof. 

(7.)  Administrators  are,  i.  Durante  mtnore  €Btate  of 
im  infant  ejcecutor  or  administrator ;  or  durante  ab^ 
sfifttid  i  or  pendente  lite.  2.  Cum  testamento  anttexo  ; 
when  no  executor  is  named,  or  the  executor  refuses  to 
act.  3.  General  administrators ;  in  pBrsnance  of  the 
statutes  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  YIII.  4.  Admi- 
nisters de  bonis  non  ;  when  a  former  executor  or  atdaii- 
nistrator  dies  without  completing  his  trust. 

(8.)  The  ofice  ^nd  duty  of  executors  (and,  to  many 
points,  of  administrators  also)  are,  i.  To  bary  the  de- 
cea^d.  2.  To  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  adaiioistni- 
tion.  5.  To  make  an  inventory.  4.  To  collect  the 
goods  and  chattels,  5.  To  pay  debts,  obserTing  the 
vnles  of  prioritv.  6.  To  pay  legacies,  either  geqeral 
or  specific  $  if  they  be  vested,  and  nqt  lapsed.  7.  To 
distribute  the  undevised  surplus,  according  to  the  sta- 
tute of  distributions. 

Chap.  UL  <y  Frivatb  WaoNca. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Redress  ff  Private  Wrongs^  By  th€ 

•mere  Act  cfthc  jPorlM. 

(i.)  Wrongs  are  the  privation  of  njgAl ;  mod  are^ 
X.  Private.    2.  Public. 

(2.)  Private  wrongs,  or  dvii  itffwus^  «ra  4ui  In- 
fringement, or  pHvation,  of  the  civil  rights  ^  indiri- 
duals,  coDsiderMl  as  individuids. 

(3.)  The  redress  of  civil  infjories  b  one  princtpml  ob- 
ject of  the  laws  of  Engltftad. 

(4.)  This  redress  is  effected^  i.  By  the  nere  act  of 
the  parties.  2.  By  the  mere  operation  of  law.  3,  By 
both  together,  or  suit  tn  sotrHlr. 

(5.)  Redress^  by  the  mere  act  of  tlie  parties,  ie  tbftt 
which  arises,  x.  From  Che  sole  act  of  the  party  iojiiMi. 
2.  From  the^Ml  act  of  the  parties. 

(6.)  Of  the  first  sort  are,  i.  Defence  of  one's  self,  or 
»elationi|.  a.  Beeaption  of  goods,  v  Entry  .on  lands 
and  tenements.  4.  Abatement  of  nuisances.  5.  Dis- 
tress )  ier  mat,  for  suit  or  service  i  4or  jimvi^itiAQM* 
ier  damsige,  er  differs  slatoiabie  fooelties  $  im^  lof 
aoeh  ithio^  eoly  as  0m  lepeUy  distcainaUe  (•^-•nd  4*- 
kifm  Mid  disposed  of  aeoosdMig^to  the  dne^oonrse  p(  tmu. 
6.  Seising  of  beriots,  &c. 

(7^)'Ofihe«eeeQd«oifc  are,  x.  Aeoosd.  ■%  Arti- 
taaiioB. 

SbgcU.  <^' Aedteas  by  ^  sMTt  OpatatAm  ^  Lofff. 


Bsdnes,  efceM  bydPheaneps  yawrtfen  «£  imw^  itt 
z.  lo  tihe  osae  oEwrnktimr  /  vheas  a  cniditer  ia  exeomiir 
or  admioistealDff,  and  is  >thetsapen  sdlawed  to  iifelsi« 
his4iwaddkL  s.  In^«aae<ofrMSfilar»vsrbeio 
who  hasAgWMf  (tide  ipJaods,  A».  .^ames  iolo 
sion  by  a  bad  one,  and  is  thereupon  eoa^iiled  to  H^ 
apcient  good  title,  which  protectibis  lU-acgAixad  fioe- 
scssion. 
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Sect.  III.  Of  OntHs  %n  OcHerttl. 


(i.)  Redrets,  that  is  elftcted  hj  tfie  act  both  of  lair 
and  of  the  parties^  is  by  suit  or  action  in  the  courts  of 
justice. 

(a.)  Hertin  may  bo  considered,  i.  The  courts  them- 
selves. 2.  The  cognifsance  of  wrdifgs  01"  injuries  there- 
in.     And,  of  courts^  i«  Their  nature  and  incidents* 

2.  Their  several  species, 

(3.)  A  coi/W  is  a  place  wherein  justice  is  jodiciaify 
administered,  by  oi&cers  delegated  By  the  crown;  be- 
ing a  court  either  of  record,  or  riot  of  record. 

(4.)  Incident  to  all  courts  are  a  plaintiffi  defendant, 
and  judge  :  and,  with  us,  there  are  also  usually  attbr* 
neys  ^  and  advocates  or  coottseli  viz.  either  burrffttfitf 
6t  serjbarits  at  law. 

Star,  TV,  Of  the  Public  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 

Equity, 

(i.)  Courts  of  justice,  with  regard  to  their  se^erttl 
species f  are,  I.  Of  a  public^  6t  general,  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  realm.  2,  Of  a  private^  or  special,  ja- 
ritdiction. 

(2.)  Public  courts  of  justice  are,  i.  The  courts  of 
common  law  and  equity,     2.  The  ecctesiastieal  courts. 

3.  The  military  courts.    4.  The  maritime  courts. 
(3.)  The  general  and  |iubHc  coufts  of  common  law 

aiid  equity  are,  i.  The  court  of  piefiaudre.  2.  The 
court-baron.  3.  The  hundred  court.  4.  The  couuty 
ebutt.  5.  The  court  of  commott  pleas.  6.  The  court 
of  king's  bench.  7.  The  court  of  exchequer.  8.  The 
court  of  chancery.  (Whith  two  last  are  courts  of 
equity  as  well  as  hw),  9.  The  courts  of  exchequer 
chamber.  10.  The  house  of  peers.  To  which  may 
he  added,  as  auxiliaries,  ix.  The' courts  of  assixe  ano 
nisi  pfius. 


StCT.  y»  Of  Courts  Ecclesiasticalf  Military^  and  MO' 

ritime* 

(i.)  Eocleslastica)  courts,  (which  were  separated 
from  the  temporal  by  William  the  Conqueror),  or  courts 
ChristpaH^  are,  i.  The  courts  of  the  archdeacon.  2.  The 
<iourt  of  the  bishop^s  consistory,  3.  The  court  of 
arches.  4,  The  court  of  peculiars,  j.  Tlie  preroga- 
tive court.  6.  The  court  of  delegates.  7.  The  court 
6f  review.  /  :• 

(2.)  This  only  perAaanent  mi'/iVflfy  court  is  that  of 
chivalry )  the  courts  martial,  annually  established  by 
act  of  parliament,  being  only  temporary. 

(3.)  Maritime  courts  are,  I.  The  court  of  admi- 
ralty and  vice-admiralty.  2«  The  court  of  delegates. 
3.  The  lordto  of  the  privy  council,  and  others,  autho- 
rized by  the  king's  commission|  for  appeals  in  prixe- 
oaoses. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Courts  of  a  Specidl  Jutisdictum, 

Courts  of  a  special  or  private  jaris^ietion  are, 
i.  The  forest  conrt  \  iticlodimj  the  courts  of  attach- 
ibenti,  re^rd,  iwieniiiot,  and  justice  seat.    2.  The 
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court  of  commissioners  of  sewers.    3.  The  court  of  po«    Law  or 
Uoies  of  aseunmce.    4.  The  court  of  the  marabalsea  and    fiii;iUni 
the  palace  court.     5.  The  cooits  of  the  principality  ofEpitt^mtee<l. 
Wales.     6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lao- 
easrter.     7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and 
other  royal  Anncfaises.  8.  The  stannerv  courts.  9.  The 
eoortt  of  London,  »id  other  corporattobs  :^-To  which 
may  be  referred  the  courts  of  requests  or  courts  of  con- 
science \  and  the  modem  regulations  of  certain  courts 
baron  and  county  cearts.     20.  The  courts  of  the  two 
onivertittes. 

Sew.  Vll.  Of  the  Cognixance  of  Private  Wrongs, 

( I.)  All  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  cogni^ 
ttable  either  in  the  courts  ecclesiasticcd^  military^  mari* 
HmCf  or  those  of  common  law* 

(2.)  Injuries  cognixable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
are,  i.  Pecuniary,    2-  MatrimoniaL   3.  2'estamentary, 

(3.)  Pecuniary  injuries,  here  cognixahle,  are,  i.  Sub" 
traction  of  tithes.  For  which  the  remedy  is  by  suit  to 
compel  their  payment,  or  an  equivalent  \  and  also  their 
double  value.  2.  Non-payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues. 
Remedy:  by  suf^for  payment.  3.  Spoliation.  Be- 
medy  :  by  suit  for  restitution.  4.  Dilapidations,  Be* 
medy :  1^  suit  for  damages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the 
church,  &c*.  \  and  non-payment  of  church-rates.  Re- 
medy :  by  suit  to  compel  them. 

(4.)  if a/rMMontb/ injuries  are,  u  Jactitation  o(  mar* 
riage.  Remedy :  by  suit  for  perpetual  silence.  2.  Sub-- 
traction  of  conjugai  rights.  Remedy  :  by  suit  for  re- 
stitution. 3.  Inability  for  the  marriage  state.  Reme- 
dy :  by  suit  for  divorce.  4.  Refusal  of  decent  mainte" 
nance  to  the  wife.    Remedy :  by  suit  for  alimony. 

(5.)  Testamentary  inmrln  are,  t.  Disputing  the  va- 
lidity of  wills.  Remedy :  by  snit  to  establish  them. 
2.  Obstrueting  of  administrations.  Remedy :  by  suit 
for  lihe  granting  them.  3.  Subtraction  of  legacies. 
Remedy  :  by  suit  for  the  payment. 

(6.)  The  course  of  proceedings  herein  is  much  con- 
formed to  the  civil  and  canon  law :  but  their  only  com- 
pulsive process  is  that  of  excommunication  ;  which  is 
enforced  by  the  tempoifal  writ  of  significavit^  or  de  ex* 
communkato  capiendo, 

(7.)  Civil  injuries,  cognizable  in  the -court  f7n7iVary, 
ov  court  of  chivalry,  are,  i.  Injuries  in  point  of  ho* 
nottr.  Remedy :  by  snit  tot  hononnible  amendf. 
2.  Encroachments  in  coat-armourf  8co,  Remedy :  by 
suit  to  remove  them.  The  proceedings  are  in  a  sum- 
mary method. 

(o.)  Civil  injuries  cognizable  in  the  eoorts  maritims^ 
are  injuries,  in  their  nature,  of  common  law  cognizance, 
but  arising  wholly  upon  the  sea,  and  not  within  the 
precincts  of  tfny  county.  The  prooeediiigs  are  herein 
also  much  conformed  to  the  civQ  law. 

(9.)  All  other  injuries  aro  cognizuble  onl^  in  the 
cooits  of  common  law :  of  if  hich  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chupter. 

(jo.)  Two  of  them  are,  however,  commissible  by 
dibse  AOd  othev  inferior  Courts,  viz.  X.  Itefusal^  or  fie- 
glect  o( Justice.  Remedied :  by  writ  of  procedendoy  or 
mandamui,  2.  JSnffoachfrtent dtjmisdiction.  Remedy: 
by  writ  of  prohibition.  * 
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(i.)  la  treatiBg  of  the  cognizance  of  injaries  by  tbe 
courts  of  common  law,  may  be  considered,  i.  The  in» 
juries  themselves,  and  their  respective  remedies,  2,  The 
pursuit  of  those  remedies  in  the  several  courts* 

(2.)  Injuries  between  subject  and  subject,  eogniz« 
able  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  are  in  general  rr- 
medied  by  putting  the  party  injured  into  possession  of 
the  right  whereof  he  is  unjustly  deprived. 

(3.)  This  is  effected,  x.  By  delivery  of  the  fifing  de- 
tained to  the  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy 
is  either  impossible  or  inadequate,  by  giving  the  party 
injured  a  satisfaction  in  damages* 

(4.)  The  instruments,  by  which  these  remedies  may 
be  obtained,  are  suits  or  actions;  which  are  defined  to 
be  the  legal  demand  of  one^s  right ;  and  these  are, 
I.  Personal.     2.  Real.     3.  Mixed. 

(5.)  Injuries  (whereof  some  are  with,  others  without, 

force)  are,  I.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  persons.     2.  In* 

juries  to  the  rights  o( property.     And  the  former  are, 

I.  Injuries  to  the  absolute^  2.  Injur^  to  the  r^/af/W, 

rights  of  persons. 

(6.)  The  absolute  rights  of  individuals  are,  i.  Fer^ 
sonai  security,  2.  Personal  liberty,  3.  Private  property : 
(See  Chap.  I.  Sect,  x.)  To  which  the  injuries  must 
be  correspondent. 

(7.)*  Injuries  to  personal  security  are,  x.  Against  a 
man's  life,  2.  Against  his  limbs,  3.  Against  his  body, 
4.  Against  his  health,  5.  Against  his  reputatwn,^^ 
The  first  must  be  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body  are,  i.  Threats, 
d.  Assault.  3.  Battery,  4.  Wounding.  5.  Mayhem, 
Remedy  :  by  action  of  trespass,  vi  et  armis  ;  for  da- 
mages. 

(9.)  Injuries  to  health,  by  any  unwholesome  prac- 
tices, are  riemedied  by  a  special  action  of  trespass^  on 
the  case  ;  for  damages. 

(xo.)  lojuries  to  reputation  are,  x.  Slanderous  and 
malicious  ix;orfi^i9.  Remedy:  by  action  on  the  case^ 
for  damages.  2.  Libels,  Remedy  :  the  same.  3^  Ma- 
licious prosecutions.  Remedy :  by  action  of  conspira- 
cy., or  on  the  case  ;  for  damages. 

(i  J.)  The  sole  injury  to  personal  liberty  is  false  im* 
frisonment.  Remedies  :  x.  By  writ  of,  xst,  Mainprize^ 
2^\y t  Odio  et  atia  ;  3dly,  Homine  rep/egiando  ;  4thly, 
Habeas  corpus;  to  remove  the  wrong«  2.  By  action 
of  trespass  ^  to  recover  damages. 

(12.)  For  injuries  to  private  property^  see  the  next 
section. 

(13.  Injuries  to  relatives  rights  affect,  x.  Husbands, 
%,  Parents,     3.  Guardians,    d<  Masters, 

(14.)  lojuries  to  a  husband  are,  1.  Abduction,  or 
taking  away  his  wife*  Remedy  :  by  action  of  trespass, 
de  uxore  rapta  ei  abducta  ;  to  recover  possession  of  hia 
wife,  and  damages.  2.  Criminal  conversation  with  her. 
Remedy  :  byXction  on  the  case>  for  damages.  3.  Beat* 
ing  her.  R^rmedy  :  by  action  oa  the  case,  per  quod  con^ 
sortium  amisit ;  for  damages. 

(15.)  The  only  injury  to  a  parent  or  guardian  is  the 
abduction  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy :  by  ac- 
tion of  trespass,  defUiis,  vel  custodiis,  raptis  vel  ab^ 
ducij^  to  recover  possessioa  of  them^  and  damages. 


(i6.)  Injuries  to  % -master  are,  x.  Jteiaining  bts  ser-  j^^  «f 
vants.  Remedy  :  by  action  on  the  case;  for  damages.  'EngkBl 
2«  Beating  them.  Remedy  :  by  action  on  tbe  case,  ^pitMUcd 
per  quod  servitium  amisit ;  for  damages. 


Sect.  IX.  Of  Injuries  to  Personal  Proptrttf. 

(i.)  Injuries  to  tbe  rights  oi  property  are  either  to 
those  oi  personal  or  real  property. 

(2.)  Personal  j^Toj^Tiy  is  either  in  possession  or  in 
action, 

(3.)  Injuries  to  personal  property  in  possession  are^ 
I.  By  dispossession,  2.  By  damage,  while  tbe  owner 
renwins  in  possession. 

(4.)  Dispossession  may  be  effected,  I.  By  an  unlaw* 
fnl  taking,     2.  By  an  unlawful  detaining, 

(5.)  For  the  unlawful  taking  of  goods  and  chattels 
personal,  the  remedy  is,  x.  Actual  restitution,  which 
(in  case  of  a  wrongful  distress)  is  obtained  by  action  o£ 
replevin.  2.  Satisfaction  in  damages :  isi,\n  case  of 
rescous,  by  action  of  rescous,  poundbreach,  or  on  the 
case  'y  2dly,  in  case  of  other  unlawful  takings^  by  ac* 
tlon  of  trespass  or  trover. 

(60  For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  law  foil  j. 
taken,  the  remedy  is  also,  X.  Actual  restitution  \  by 
action  of  replevin  or  detinue.  2.  Satisfaction  in  da- 
mages.^ by  action  on  the  case,  for  trover  and  conver- 
sion. 

(7.)  For  damage  to  personal  property,  while  in  tbe 
owner^s  possession,  the  remedy  is  in  damages  ;  by  ac-^ 
tion  of  trespass  vi  et  armis,  in  case  the  act  be  immedi* 
ately  injurious ;  or  by  action  of  trespass  oa  tbe  caee,  to 
redress  consequential  damage. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  personal  property,  in  action^  arise  by 
breach  of  contracts,  i.  Kapress,     2,  Implied. 

(9.)  Breaches  of  express  contracts*  are,  i.  Byvjrrpfs- 
performatice  of  debts.  Remedy  :  ist^  Specific  jmymeni 
recoverable  by  action  of  debt.  2dly,  Damages  for  non- 
payment ',  recoverable  by  action  on  the  case.  2.  By 
nonperformance  of  covenants.  Remedy  :  by  action  o£ 
covenant,  1st,  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants  per- 
sonal \  2dly,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real* 
3.  By  nonperformance  of  promises,  or  assumpsits^  Be* 
medj  :  by  action  on  the  case  ;  for  damages. 

(10.)  Implied  contracts  are  such  as  arise,  i.  From 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  government,  x  From 
reason  and  tbe  construction  of  law. 

{11.)  Breaches  of  contracts,  implied  in  the  nature 
of  government,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money  which, 
the  laws  have  directed  to  be  paid.  Remedy :  by  action 
of  debt  (which,  in  such  cases  is  frequently  a  popular 
frequently  a  qui  tarn  action);  to  compel  the  specific 
payment  J— or,  sometimes,  by  action  on  the  case  3  for 
damages. 

( 1 2O  Breaches  of  contracts,  implied  in  reason  an4 
construction  of  law,  are  by  tbe  nonperformance  of  legal: 
presumptive  assumpsits :  for  which  the  remedy  is  in  da- 
mages ;  by  an  action  on  the  case  on  the  implied  as^ 
sumpsits,  I.  Of  a  quantum  meruit,  2.  Qf  a  quantuns 
valeBat,  3.  Of  money  expended  for  another.  4«  Of 
receiving  money-  to  another^s  use.  5.  Of  an  insimul 
computassent,  on  an  account  stated  (the  remedy  on  aa 
account  unstated  being  by  action  of  account).  6.  Of 
perfurming  one's  duty,  in  any  employment,  with  in* 
tegrity,  diligence,  and  skill.     In  some  of  which  casea 
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Iaw  at    AD  actioii  of  deceit  (oa  the  CMt,  !n  aataie  of  deceit)     Bemedyi  in  both  caiet :  by  a  men  writ  of  ri^ii,  the  Ia«  of 

Kn^laiid    will  lie.  .  highest  writ  m  the  law.  £Bel«mi 

Epilomiwd.  l^iitLucd. 

"        Sect.  X.  OJInjurie$  to  Beai  Prmr/y ;  andfjir$tp  of      SxcT.  XL  Of  Ditpo$9e$$kn^  or  Ouster^  ofCkatUlt 
DisposscssiMf  or  Ouster^  of  the  FreehM*  real. 


CIT. 


(1.)  Injariee  affectiag  real  pro^rtj  are,  i.  Ouster,. 
2.  Trespass.  j.NidsaMces.  ^m  Waste*  $.  Subtraction. 
6.  Disturbance. 

(a.)  Ouster  in  the  amotion  of  poMetsioa  \  and  is,  i. 
From  freeholds.     2.  From  chattels  real. 

(3.)  Ouster  from  freeholds  is  eflFected  bj,  i.  AbatC" 
ment.  2.  Intrusion.  3.  Disseisin.  4.  Discontinuance. 
5.  Deforcement. 

(4.)  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  before  the  heir. 

(5.)  Intrusion  is  the  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  a  par- 
ticalar  estate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  him  in 
remainder  or  roTersion. 

(6.)  Disseisin  is  a  wrongful  patting  out  of  him  that 
is  seised  of  the  freehold. 

(7.)  Discontinuance  is  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  the 
husband  of  tenant  iu  fee^  makes  a  larger  eatate  of  the 
land  than  the  law  alloweth. 

(8.)  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  free- 
hold from  him  that  hath .  the  property,  but  who  never 
bad  the  possession. 

(9.)  The  universal  remedy  for  all  these  is  restitution 
or  delivery  of  possession  j  and,  sometimes,  damages  for 
the  detention.  This  is  effected,  i.  By  mere  entrf. 
a.  B7  action  possessory.    3.  By  writ  of  right. 

(10.)  Mere  entry^  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the 
apparent  right  of  possession,  will  (\{ peaceab/e)  divest 
the  mere  possession  of  a  wrongdoer.  Bat  forcible  entries 
are  remedied  by  immediate  restitntion,  to  be  given  by 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

(11.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere 
possession,  but  also  an  apparent  right  of  possession,,  this 
may  be  divested  by  him  who  hath  the  actual  right  of 
possession,  by  means  of  the  possessory  actions  of  writ  of 
entry  or  assrue. 

(12.)  A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  action,  which  dis- 
proves the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  showing  the  unlawful 
means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues  possession. 
And  it  may  be  brought  either  against  the  wrongdoer 
himself,  or  in  the  degrees  called  the  /mt,  the  per  and 
cuif  and  the^^^ 

(13.)  An  MsiTx  is  a  real  action,  which  proves  the 
title  ef  the  demandant,  by  showing  his  own  or  his  an- 
cestor's possession.  And  it  may  be  brought  either  to 
remedy  abstements ;  viz.  the  assize  of  mort  d^ancestor^ 
Sue. :  Or  to  remedy  recent  disseisins  >  viz.  the  assize  of 
novel  disseisin. 

(14.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  actual 
right  oi possession,  he  who  has  the  right  of  property  cru 
only  be  remedied  by  a  writ  of  right ^  or  some  writ  of  a 
similsr  nature.  As,  I.  Where  such  right  of  possession 
is  gained  by  the  discontinuance  of  tensnt  in  tail.  Be> 
medy,  for  the  right  of  property:  by  writ  otjormedon. 
3.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  possessory  action,  had 
against  tenants  of  particular  estates  by  their  own  de- 
fiiult.  Remedy :  hj  writ  olquodei  defbrceat.  3.  Where 
.gained  by  recovery  in  a  possessory  action,  had  upon  the 
merits.    4.  Where  gained  by  the  statute,  of  IwtUatioas. . 


(i.)  Ouster  from  chattels  real  is,  x.  From  estates  by 
statute  and  elegit.     2.  From  an  estate  for  years. 

(a.)  Ouster  from  estates  by  statute  or  elegit^  is  ef- 
fected by  a  kind  of  disseisin.  Remedy :  restitution,  and 
damages  ;  by  assize  of  novel  disseisin. 

(3*)  Ouster  from  an  estate  for  years,  is  effected  by  a 
like  disseisin,  or  ejectment.  Remedy :  restitution,  and 
damages  >  J- By  writ  of  ejeciionefimue.  2.  By  writ  of 
quare  ejecit  infra  terminum. 

(4.)  A  writ  of  ejectionefirmcB^  or  action  of  trespass 
in  ejectment,  lieth  where  lands,  dbc.  are  let  for  a  term* 
of  years,  and  the  lessee  is  ousted  or  ejected  from  his 
term  \  in  which  case  he  shall  recover  possession  of  hi* 
term,  and  damages. 

(5.)  This  is  now  the  usual  method,  of  trying  titles 
to  land,  instead  of  an  action  real :  viz.  By,  i.  The 
claimant's  making  an  actual  (or  supposed)  lease  upon 
the  land  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff's  actual  (or 
supposed)  entry  thereupon.  3.  His  actual  for  suppos- 
ed) ouster  and  ejectment  by  the  defendant.  For  which 
injury  this  action  is  brought  either  against  the  tenant,, 
or  (more  usually)  against  some  casual  or  fictitious  ejec- 
tor \  in  whose  stead  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  defen^ 
dant,  on  condition  that  the  lease,  entry,  and  ouster,  ha 
confessed,  and  that  nothing  else  be  disputed  but  the  me- 
rits of  the  title  claimed  by  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff. 

(6.)  A  writ  of  quere  ejecit  infra  terminum  is  an  ac- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  \  only  not  brought  against  the 
wrongdoer  or  ejector  himself,  hut  such,  as  are  in  po^ 
session  under  his  title.. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  Trespass. 

Trespass  is  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  done  to, 
another's  lands,  by  one's  self,  or  one's  cattle  \  with- 
out any  lawful  authority,  or  cause  of  jostifieation : 
which  IS  called  a  breach  qf  his  doss.  Remedy  :  da^ 
mages  }  by  action  of  trespass,  quare  clausum  fregii ; 
besides  that  of  distress,  damage  feasant.  But,  unless 
the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  in  question,  or  the 
trespass  was  wilful  or  malicious,  the  plaintiff  (if  the  da- 
mages be  under  forty  shillings)  shall  recover  no  more 
costs  than  damages. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Nuisance. 

(i.)  Nuisance,  or  annoyance,  is  aay  thing  that 
worketh  damage  or  inconvenience :  and  it  is  either  a 
public  and  common  nuisance,  of  which  in  the  next  chap- 
ter }  or,  a  private  nuisance,  which  is  any  thing  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  x.  The-  corporeal  j  2.  The 
incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another, 

(a.)  The  remedies  for  a.  private  nuisance  (besides 
that  of  abatement)  are,  I.  Damages  \  by  action  on 
the  case ;  (which  also  lies  for  special  prejudice  bv  a 
public  nuisance).  2.  Removal  thereof  and  damages  \ 
by  assize  of  nuisance.  ^.  Like  removal,  and  danuges  \ 
by  writ  of  Qjuoad  permittai  prostcrnere.. 
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tcDemenU,  to  the  injaryof  him  who  hath,  i.  An  im- 
mediate interest  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  landi. 
i.  The  /i^fMftiridet  off  i^f «i%Tcm  df  tfi«  ihberitaiice; 

(2.)  Tbtf  i^tcii&t^i  Utt  n  ddmhoney^i  ttt  f^stitatiiM, 
ithd  dariia^s ;  by  amize'  of  tfittitt^  :  Ot  d^rta^ea^oo* 
ly }  Hy  a^tibh  dn^  tl9e  cafte. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  Ibf  Mtii  itf  xVttfaindih-,  di"  Mf«te)^< 
sbii,  is,  i.  VTevttiih€:  By  t^it  6t  ifHf-epdMefti  tfC  law, 
^fe'  inJatteiSofi  6ot  of  d^ttfcerf  $  tii  My  irtette.  2.  Cok*- 
iMtiTe :  by  ae^dh  df  #a(Me>  t6  rd^otek  the  ^fiaiU  WM- 
ed,  and  damages. 

ttcr.  JtV.  Cy  5*Jlhtetf(^. 

(l.>  Stibtrai6Yidh  h  ithtti  dhe,  i^  bW^  s^fvkt^k  A> 
another,  withdraws  or  neglects  to  pifrfoiriil  A^kh.  Thh 
nfay  Be,  i.  Of  renta,  and  dtber  seti^ie^b,  dde  by  Ufkitre. 
2.  Of  thdS6  doe  by  ciniofn^ 

(2.)  Fo#  stibfractiob  6f  r«n6i  at)d  sm-tfe^,  dtid  by 
tenure^  thdr^tatt&j  is,  i.  By  distils  *,  to  coM]^]  th\B 
pljiAtni  dr  n»rfArnk*fic^.  2.  By  action  of  debt,  j^  By 
ssiiKe.  4.  By  Writ  <f(p  ctnMtetudimb>mi  aft  tinjttiis  i^^ 
to  cotfipifef  the  (riiymeht.  5.  By  writ  df  tessdvit  ;-^Md, 
6.  By  Writ  of  rigfht  stir  disclaimer  i^^to  Uc&9it  tlib 
hold  iti^i^f. 

(3.)  To  remedy  the  cyppres^rdn  of  thd  lilrtd,  fl«  ]!iW 
fiiB^  Abro  given,  i.  The  wrFt  of  N^  iftjust^  ^jfes.  i.  Tbb 
writ  6l  Mesne* 

(4.)  F6)^  sti^trfltcddn  of  services,  doe  By  ciisth9h^  the 
temedy  is,  i.  By  Writ  of  &eta  ad  irioleHdiiwtn^fUrfifuM 
UnrdlSf  £cc.  to  eom|^el  the  perfdrteniste,  atid  re'cbvi^r 
damages.  2.  By  action  on  tfate  cMc  }  for  daihugeli 
only. 

Sect.  XVI.  0/ Disturbance. 

(x.)  Distnrbance  is  the  hindering,  of  disquieting,  the 
oWnefs  ef  an  incorporeal  hereditamelftt,  in  their  r^gdlar 
ind  lawful  Enjoyment  of  it. 

(2.)  Disturbances  :ffe,  i.  Ot  fhanchis^s.  2.  Ot 
coMmons*    3.  Of  ti^ny^.    ^.Qi  tenure.   §.  Of  pairdii* 

(3.)  Disturbance  of  franchises  is  remedied  by  nspe- 
eiii  action  on  the  cases  \  for  damAgfes. 

(4.)  Disturbance  ol  common^  is,  x.  InteHofnihofiifig 
without  right.  Remedy :  damage  j  by  an  action  of 
the  case,  or  tff  trespass  :  betfides  diistl'es^,  damage  fea« 
•ant  J  to  compel  satisfaction.  2.  Surcharging  the  com- 
moil.  Reinedies ;  distress,  damagis  feasant  i  to  fctfnipel 
iaCisfafctidn  :  action  dn  the  case  ;  for  damages :  or, 
Writ  df  ildmeasurement  of  pasture ;  to  apportiott  thd 
cbmitidti :  and  Writ  de  secunda  superaneratione  ;  for  the 
sn^ntuitoerary  cattle,  add  damages.  3.  Enclosure^  or 
obstruction.  Reinedies  :  reMitbtion  df  the  common  And 
danitfgeb;  by  aisize  of  iMei  disseisin^  knd  by  W/iC  of 
igfAod  adM^at :  or,  da>hages  okily  j  by  action  on  this 
eaie. 

(5.)  l)il[tufb^n'ce  ottvaySf  ift  Che  oBstniction,  i.  Of 
It  Way  ito  |()rdte,  by  the  owner  oT  the  land.  2.  Of  a  vrkj 
appendant,  by  4  Ai^d^^lr.  Itmvi^,  foY  Both :  dan^- 
^  *,  by  action  on  the  case. 


itse 


Part  II. 

(fi.)  DMHrt%tert(«e  df  tenvri^  by  dtif iiig  *Way  fc-  L^w  of 
nants,  is  remedied  by  a  special  action  on  .the  ca<e  ^  for  l^n^tand 
damages.  '  Fpii«im»e<J. 

(7.)  l>!Murbafice  otpatttMge^  is  the  hindennrce  cif 
a  patron  tV  ^r^8«nt  Bis  cleilt  td  a  beMefice  ^  whereof 
usurpation^  within  six  months,  is  now  become  a  ape-^ 

(9.)  Diiltifrbeil^  may  be,  i.  Tht  ps^ndo-jMlroh,  by 
his  wrongful  presentation.  2«  His  clerk.  By  ff^tDandliig 
AistitiKidn.'  3.  The  ordidai*y,  by  refusidg  At  clerk  of 
the  true  patron. 

(9O  The  retncTdies  tre,  i.  By  asfef^  ^darrein  pre- 
$Hittf»nt ;  2.  By  writ  df  qu(tfe  mpetfft  /-^td  compel  in- 
stitution and  recover  damages :  Conseqfoent  to  Whhdh 
lire  the  wrHsr  df  qtidre  incumbfOtit^  and  fuate  non  ad- 
misit;  for  sobseqtfetot  dttmag^s^.  3.  By  Writ  of  right  df 
dd^idWtbit  \  tfo  coUp^F  inttiCntidd,  d^  establiaib  tto  ^r- 
ihMddt  right; 

SECf.  iVlI.  OfInftrie»Pff)tdtdingfhm^arA0tct^ 

ing^  the  Croum. 

(X.)  InJioH^tf  t6  Which  Ae  croWn  is  a  patty  are, 
I.  Where  the  crown  is  the  tfggirarsOr.  2.  Where  tbb 
cVbWn  i^  the  snfler^i'. 

(i.)  The  croWn  h  An  iggresSdt,  wBdn^^  K  U  m 
possession  of  any  property  to  which  ihi  snbj^l^t  Batli  h 
i^igfat. 

(3.)  ThfciirrthWdhftJ,  i.BfpitifhH ^f fight i  ^ere 
right  h  gV^nded'  od  faKftaT  di^esldled  in'  (be  jMiCibfi 
If.  2.  By  moMthM^  4t  dtihti  whefd  the  'tltiin  ia 
g^odtidifd  dtf  fiMfft,  tflre&dy  aftfifcie^ng  6n  fecdrd.  iThe 
eflf^tt  of  bdtli  WhteA  \t  td  ^DidVe  tie  baddt  (dt  pbd»M. 
sioYi)  d/  (he  kidg: 

(4.)  WbeYd  the  ttfsifu  is  tB6  ArfPe¥e#,  thd  kltlg^a  re« 
medics  are,  x.  By  such  CdmmOn  Uw  tetldtit  aa  af^ 
consistent  wfth  tfref  rdy^tl  dtgdity.  f.  By  iH^^st  of 
office^  td  reddVdf  |iAM»ses)^f6A  :  Whkh,  whett  fetidd,  girea 
the  kidg  bib  right  By  solert^n  mutter  df  r^<^ord  \  but 
tnay  tff(evwvtdi  be'  thiwtsed  by  the  subject.  3.  By 
writ  of  scire  facias^   to  repeal  the  kiitg*s  p&telkt  ot 

?>nlnt.  4.  By  i^lfhnnati&n  of  intfiisitin^  td  give  dtfWsigea 
tST  atiy  trespass  dft  the  lavldft  of  the  ctdWd  \  at  of  dcht^ 
t6  recover  didiieyft  dud  upod  eontntcf,  dr  foi'feited  hj 
the  bi^adh  of  atiy  pefkal  statute ;  ol*  sometimes  (in  the 
lattej^  <^ase)  by  ilifbHnlitioh  fvk  rem :  a!!  filed  in  the  et- 
cbeqner  es  ofici^  by  the  king*8  attorney  general.  5.  By 
Writ  of  ^  vJdtYahto^  6t  idfdrlhatiod  in  thd  nature  of 
such  Writ ;  to  iieise  idto  the  king*s  hands  any  frtncbise 
tisotped  by  thfe  subjl^c^  of  to  oust  ad  usurper  from  any 
pdblic  ddSce.  6.  By  Writ  df  muHdamts^  unless  cause  ) 
to  admit  ot  rettbfe  ftby  petMti  eiititled  to  a  frAnchl^e  cr 
office  :  to  which,  if  a  false  cause  be  retdmed,  tha  re« 
ihedy  is  by  triiverse,  6t  by  actioM  ofi  the  case  for  datua* 
gei)  and,  iA  donsequignce,  a  ^tfem^tory  tnandamws^ 
dr  Writ  bf  I'estittitidii. 

SUfeT.  XVlIt.  0/  the  Piifiiiit  6/  Remedies  by  Action  s 
and,  tint,  fjfthe  Original  tTrit. 

(X.)  Thepfi^ivft  of  the  seveyAl  remedies  furnished  by 
the  lawt  df  Ertgladd,  il,  t.  By  actioh  in  the  courta 
of  tomrnon  ktio.    2.  By  pfo&edifigs  in  die  coarta  of 

(2.)  Of  an  action  in  the  court  of  common  fleas  (or!. 

tinally 


h 
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Lnw  of    gioally  the  proper  court  for  proaocutiog  civil  >iks)  the 
KngUnd  orderly  parts  a^9,  I.  The  on^ino/ writ.    2,  Tht process^, 
Epitoiiihf  A ^^  The  pleadiugM.    4.  TJjo  usue  or  demwrcr.     ^.  Tfco 
*         f/'fd/.     $•  X he  judpaetft.     7,  The  proceediogs  jup  nik 
lure  of  af^f^L     8.  The  execution • 
>     (3.)  The  original  isrrit  js  the  beginning  or  loundatloo 
of  a  suit,  andiseithero^^/ibno/  (c&Htd  tLprcpcipe^  opm^ 
IQaodtng  the  defendant  to  do  soQietKiug  in  ccrtaioj  o^ 
otlurwi^e  show  cauiie  to  the  ^ntr^ry  j  or  peremptory^ 
(q^lled  a  sifecerit  te  sevurum\  coiumaAdiog,  ^poo  secu- 
rity given  by  the  plaintifiP,  the  de&o^ailit  to  fk.p|peair  ia 
i;ourt,  to  show  wherefore  be  hath  Anjored  the  ^aiutiflf ; 
both  iseaiflg  out  of  cbatocery  uader  the  kill's  great  ^al^ 
and  returnable  in  bank  during  ^rm  Uoie. 

StCT.XIX.  0/ Process. 

ciiii.  (i.)  Process  js  Xbo  m^t^M  of  oompeUing  tlie  deA^d^ 

Ant  to  aippeaf  in  coivrt. 

(2.)  Thi^  infiludei,  ;i.  Sui9Qiaos.  ^  %,  Tbo  wi^  o/ 
att»chaie^t,  or  panej  which  i^  4ometime9  the  fimt  qr 
Mriginal  proicrss*  g«  The  writ  .qf  dixtringQS,  or.dist^e^^ 
infinite*  4*  The  writ^  of  capiQs  gd  responiileM4¥m  mo4 
testMim  capms:  qr,  instead  of  thepe  in  the  }fii\g*s  beool?, 
the  bill  of  ^liddlesezy  and  writ  of  latitat  ;<?— aadf  in  the 
exqhe^ue^t  ihe  writ  qf  ^0  nmm.  5.  Tlie  aO^s  and 
plurifis  wriM-  6.  Tiw  ^xig^ot,  or  m^  of  essfgi fgeig^t 
proclappationjt,  aodoptlim>ry.  7.  Appeari^nce  »pd  •co(Q^ 
mon  bail.  8.  The  arrest.  9.  Specii^i  hftU^  fir^t  to  J(h/B 
sheriffy  and  then  to  the  action. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  Pleadings. 

«siT.         Pleadings  are  the  mutniJ  altercations  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  in  writing  y  under  which  are  com- 

priflid^  ^.  Xiie  4fiiBlfiffAUi>9  ^  mm%  >  (wbBi»in»  inci- 
don^yi  .«f '^  ym^  ^v^mu  fsk^m^  mi  ^\w»^ 
mMMM^O  z.  Th»  i^im^*  ^sim  of  ^^Bmmmk$  m^ 
jurtimoe,  vitv,«  oyoct  aid-pra|rer,  is^cfaer^  or  oge. 
3«  Tbofileo  ^  w.hich  js  #Hlier  la  diU^tonf  plea  (nt/,  ,io 
the  jurisdiction  i  adiJK*  ^  dmbilily  pf  ihe  ^ndtMliffy 
Sf^Ti  A«  4AftloioiMt)«  .V  it  «0  A  inhif^  tQAkssofim:  ttipc- 
M«ot  oonfrtaipg  ttlie  nctioo  aitjier  sa  ^lole  (Oj:  .io  pi^t  5 
(wherein  of  a  tender,  paying  money  into  4mKt»  IKid '«ot 
of) :  b4HfiiaMdigr4ot»yii^  <Mi«  lOonploARt,  (by  pleading 
«illioc«  >X«(«  ihe  gooml«iA«e;  or,  ^4^,  o^tfjOCwliiMir 
(wfciwiip  of  jflariftotliiHm,  the  oMmim  of  UiMiaiMon»&«.) 

4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  surrejoinder,  rebutter,  siie^e- 

toldNr,  4(c.    I!Imimu»  ittf  oati^ppihi,  mIoiv*  JhipUcUy, 

d^WrHttfif  Miir.tMigomeRt,  f«f^(MMi0P>  MMMHtf  Md 
other  incidents  of  pleading. 

iffg9t  MOie  to*  point afirfiedjoo  mo  «ido:a«d  4ri«od 
flu  ih^fOlhors  wUohi  if  itMio^imttor.orjbi^,  j^wUod 

a  demurrer  ;  if  it  .ht  #MlHor  of  AaU  «tiU  M^lajM  ftbf 

{Ai)  'fimtfwigqpr  is  4»  ;doioinNPg  of  ;Umi  iiwUoi  ao 
com:!  froat  4iiao  4o  lima*  bf  ^«i«ig  ti^aai «  4if  nwriuo 
to  appear  japan.  Aad«  if  a»y  4iaw  oiaUar  #f«tat  aipoo 
Ibe  Jaat^aatwiaaiflBtar  ndlj^Daieat*  4lia4iefanda<i(  inay 
mbe  A^aaMti^  ^  iit,  oiven^iAar  Aunmv^  imm^  if 

ftUrgiag  it  io  a  plea  jmtm  darrein  continuance* 
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(3.)  Tlie  deif  rminatloa  In  an  yitoa  ^  If  w,  or  de-    Law  a 

EpitomifNcd. 


murrer,  is  by  t|ie  opinion  of  ^ho  ff^^M  .of  tko  ^uct^   £ii|Ll9#t4 
which  is  afterwards  entered  on  record.  Fft;#««.ic*i 


Sicqr.  XXIL  0/ tha  Sepenff  Species  ^  TriaL 

(1.)  Trial  is  the  ezs^i.natlon  of  tbe  mattor  of  i(^ 
put  in  issue. 

(2.)  The  speckles  of  trial  are,  x.  By  the  record.  2»  9y 
inspection.  3.  By  certificate,  4.  By  witnesses.  5.  By 
Wtfg^^f  battel.     6.  By  w^ger  of  A'K'*     7.  Bjjinry^ 

(3O  Trial  bjr  the  rrcofx/  is  hfd,  w^eo  Xho.mi(t0«t9r 
of  s.vipb  reooi:d  is  the  pojot  in  is^i^. 

(4.)  Tival  by  inspection  or  e^an^infltion  is  had  by  t^» 
Qoort,  prJncipaHy  when  the  matter  p  inave  is  the  evi^ 
deot  object  of  the  seosef • 

(5.)  Trial  by  csrjtificate  is  Jif  d  lo  j^ose  cases,  whef^ 
'  s.odi  certificate  must  have  been  conclpsivolo  a  jury. 

(6.)  Trial  by  witfiesses  (the  regular  method  in  tt>^ 
oirjil  ^w)  i$  only  c^ed  on  a  wut  ^  tf9?f7>  yrheo  ^he 
death  of  the  hoshand  is  io  WUf . 

(7O  TwI  by  ffi^fvr  of  Aottr/,  ia  .cirjil  ca«e«,  is  JOfij 
h^d.on  a  vWt  of  right  ^  hutj  io;li«u  it^ieoG  |he,teiva9( 
iQay  ha^c  at  his  optioPj  the  tij^  by  ^  grand  asfi^» 

(8.)  Trial  by  wager  of  hw  ia  wty  ha(l»  whe^o  t|^ 
iQa.ttc;r  .in  i^oe  npay  bo  auppop^  to  Jiavo  been  i^rivjJy 
ti-aosacted  betwoeo  the  pai^^s  Mi^min^xiSP,  ;vriUMH^i  ^ 
interveiitioQ  .of  oth^  wjitpeM^, 

Sect.  XXIH.  Of  the  Tna/bf  Jury. 

(i.)  Trial  hy jury  is,  i.  Extraordinary}  as,  by  the 
^aod  mKtfij  in  wfij»  pi  right  >  Md  Jiy  Ihe  gw^d  jury, 
io  writs  of  attaint*     z.  Ordinary. 

(2.)  Th^  method  apd  iveooov  4if  tho  ardinfiry  trial 
by  >ii7  is,  I.  Tha  w^it  oi  stenirefgmM  tf>  the  ahtyrift 
corQo^];^,  .or  idiaora  >  ^h  the  aubaoquoiu  oompulsiva 
piDOCffaa  of  hfih^sor^pot^  or  disirifigg^^  9*  V^  oar- 
rying  dowa  of  Ibo  xeaosd  to  the  coiirt  ^f  wH/si  priusp 
}.  The  abeiifi'fl  ^tuco;  or  papal  ^^  ^s^  special  y  9dAj% 
conMuoa  j^romu  4*  The  ohaLUii^gat  >  x»t«  4o  ihe  arrajr ; 
2dly^  to  the  poUa  of  the  jm;orsi  oJ'^r^ynplcr  honiari$ 
rejpectuv^,  pmipifrdefcctsit^  pi^pAsr  qfictHm,  <  whicb  in 

soipetioAos  .a  jiriocipal  chall^map  %^me^i|ioa  to  nbo  fa- 

%wit),^ prcp^  defictmt'  fPXbp  ti^  de  circumsiamT 
iibMS*  )S*  Xbo  toatb  of  Aha  insy.  7.  Tbo  ^idea«a  ^ 
whi^h  is  f^ithar  by  pmofs,  ^t,  jrffttteas  adljt  parole : 
^^r^  ^y  aht  jwriyal^  JwawMga  ^  the  jiwora.   fi.  Tha 

verdict}   which   may  be,   iHg.f/i^i   jldl/«  JMAbUc}. 
3dly,  special. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  Judgment  and  its  Incidents. 

(j[..)  Whoever  ia  laaiiMM:tad  At  $h»  ^al  ia  4ia  <bow> 
9fiiifiiprm»  h  added  io  ^  le^rd  Mdiir  tho  Aiiao  flf 
a  ^wa^ :  qonaatAaot  apoa  ubiah  ja  ^jsudgFnmst. 

(2.)  Judgment  may  be  arrested iSfi  aHflMifor ^ai^aawb 
^     '    '    i9r.if#4or^t|ia«aa!ii«U.aa)iaMia«aae(of4irtiy 


t/)^fr.  a.  Aotaiaaict  or  wi^  .iM  J^  ^^vlwa  4ia  ^daoliip 
ration  WH»  fwa  .(ka  vrit,  ar  Iha  ^i^t  liMn  Ahd 
|daadio#it  and  ifsao^  «r  adiara^hoioaaOf Mdip  Iha4a- 
daratiaOf  ia  «ot  anfiaiam  IP  appiMrt  Iha  Mliaa  Ja  jiaidl 

«fW^ 

(3.)  Where  the  issue  is  immaterial  ^WJiiitfJi'intj 
tbe  court  may.  award  a  repleader. 

C4r) 


CITI. 


cxvtt. 


cxvni. 


6i6 


LAW. 


Part  II. 


taw  of        (40  Judgment  h  the  lentenet  of  the  law,  pronoun- 
Kn^rkiud  eed  by  the  court|  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  re* 

•  (5.)  Judgments  are,  i.  Interlocutory  ;  which  are  in* 

complete  till  perfected  by  a  writ  of  inquiry.     2.  Final, 
(6.)  Costs^  or  expences  of  suit,  are  now  the  necessary 
consequence  of  obtaining  judgment. 

Sect.  XXV,  OfProceedings^  in  the  Nature  ofAppeali* 

cxix.  ^i.)  Proceedtngs,   in    the   nature  of  appeaie  from 

judgment,  are,  i  •  A  writ  of  attaint ;  to  impeach  the 
verdict  of  a  jury ;  which  of  late  has  been  superseded 
by  new  trials.  2.  A  writ  of  audita  querela  i  to  dis- 
charge a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  since  happened. 
3.  A  writ  of  error ^  from  one  court  of  record  to  ano- 
ther \  to  correct  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  law, 
and  not  helped  by  the  statutes  of  amendment  and  jeo- 
fails. 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  i.  To  the  court  of  kin^i 
benckf  from  all  inferior  courts  of  record ;  from  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Westminster ;  and  from  the 
court  of  king^s  bench  in  Ireland.  2.  To  the  conrts  of 
exchequer  chamber^  from  the  law  side  of  the  conrts  of 
exchequer;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  conrt  of  king^s 
beneh  by  bill.  3.  To  the  house  0?  peers^  from  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conrt  o{  king's  bench  by  original,  and 
on  writs  of  error ;  and  from  the  several  cenrta  of  at- 
chequer  chamber. 

Sect.  XXVL  Of  Execution. 

>-^m.  Sxecotion  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  sentence  or 

judgment  of  the  law.  Which  is  effected,  I.  Where 
possession  of  any  hereditament  is  recovered  :  by  writ 
of  habere  fadas  seisinam^  possessionem^  4^.  2.  Where 
any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done  or  rendered,'  by  a  spe- 
cial writ  for  that  purpose :  as,  by  writ  of  abatement, 
in  case  of  nnisancej  retoma  habendo  and  capias  rVt 
wtheram^  in  replevin ;  distringas  and  scire Jacias^  in 
detinae.  3.  Where  money  only  is  recovered  \  by  writ 
of,  I  St,  Capias  ad  satisfaciendum^  against  the  body  of  the 
defendant  %  or  in  default  therefore,  sdrefasias  against 
his  bail.  2^j^  Fieri  facias^  against  his  goods  and  chat* 
tels.  3dly,  ZetHtri  jaciaSf  against  his  goods  nnd  the 
profits  of  his  lands.  4th]y,  Elegit^  against  hit  ^oodlr, 
and  the  possession  of  his  lands.  Jtbly,  Extendi  facias^ 
and  other  process,  on  statutes,  recognizances,  &&  against 
his  body^  lands^  and  goods* 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  ofEquHg. 

•xxt.  ('•)  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  peenllar 

jurisdiction  of  tfie  court  of  chancery^  are,  i.  The  goav* 
dianthip  of  infants.  2.  The  custody  of  idiots  and  luna- 
tics. 5.  The  tnperintendance  of  charities.  4.  Com- 
missions of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  conrt  of  exchequer  and  the  dncfay  conrt  rf 
^  Lancaster f  have  also  some  peenltar  causes,  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned. 
^  (3.)  Equity  is  the  tnie  sense  and  sound  interpreta- 
tion of  the  mles  of  law  \  and,  as  snch,  is  equally  at- 
tended to  by^  the  judges  of  the  courts  both  of  common 
law  and  equity. 


(4.)  The  essential  differences,  whereby  the  Engli&b     f^w  of 
courts  of  equity  are  distinguished  from  (he  courts  of  law,    £«)cURd 
arc,  I,  The  mode  of  proof  by  a  discovery  on  the  oath  ^fi""""'^; 
of  the  party  \  which  gives  a^  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
account,  and  fraud.     2.  The  mode  of  trial  i  by  depo- 
sitions taken  in  any  part  of  the  world.     3.  The  mode 
of  relief;  by  giving  a  more  specific  and  extensive  reme* 
dy  than  can  be  hadF  in  the  courts  of  law  \  ae,  by  carry- 
in{^  agreements  into  execution,  staying  waste  or  other 
injuries  by  injunction,  directing  the  sale  of  encumbered 
lands,  &c.     4.  ,The  true  construction  of  securities  for 
money,  by  considering  them  merely  as  a  pledge.     5.  Tbo 
execntiott  of  trusts^  or  second  uses,  in  a  manner  analo- 
gous to  the  law  of  legal  estates. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery  (to 
which  those  in  the  exchequer,  &c.  very  nearly  coofoma) 
are,  x.  Bill.  2.  Writ  of  Mi/>pcBiMi ;  and,  perhapSy  in- 
junction. 3*  Process  of  contempt^  viz.  (ordinarily) 
attachment,  attachment  with  proclamations,  com  mis- 
sion of  rebellion,  Serjeant  at  arms,  and  Sequestratious. 
A.  Appearance.  5.  Demurrer.  6.  Plea.  7.  Answer. 
8.  Exceptions  \  amendments ;  cross,  or  supplemental, 
bills  \  bills  of  revivor,  interpleader,  &c.  9.  Replica- 
tion. 10.  Issue.  I X.  Depositions,  taken  upon  inter- 
rogatories $  and  subsequent  publication  thereof.  12. 
Hearing.  13.  Interlocutory  decree  \  feigned  issue,  and 
trial }  reference  to  the  master,  and  report ;  &c.  24.  Fi- 
nal decree.  15.  Behearing,  or  bill  of  review,  x 6.  Ap- 
peal to  parliament. 

Cxup.  IV.  O/*  Public  Wrongs. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Nature  of  Crimes^  and  their  Punish* 

mentm 


(x.)  In  treating  of  public  wrongs  may  be  considered, 
X.  The  general  mature  of  crimes  and  ponisbments.  a*  The 
persons  capable  of  committing  crimes.  3.  Their  sotb- 
ral  degrees  of  guilt.  4.  The  several  species  of  crimes, 
and  their  respective  punishments.  5.  The  means  of 
prevention,    o.  Thejmethod  of  punishment. 

(2.)  A'«rMse|  or  ndsdemeanour^  is  an  act  comnitted, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either  forbidding 
or  oommanding  it. 

(3.)  Crimes  Are  distingotshed  from  civil  injuries,  in 
that  they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights, 
doe  to  the  whole  coounnnityy  considered  as  a  coohdu- 
aity. 

(4.)  Puniskments  vBKy  be  eensidered  with  regard  to, 
r.  The/iot00r;  l.Th^emd;  s.The^fRMMWfVy'^-of  their 
infliction. 

(5.)  The/wfMT,  or  right,  of  inflicting  hmnan  punish* 
ments  for  SMiltfra/ srimes,  or  snch  as  are  mo/a  in  sr,  was 
by  the  law  of  nature  vested  in  every  individual :  hot, 
by  the  fnndanental'centraotof  society,  is  now  transfcr- 
red  to  the  sovweigB  power;  in  which  also  is  vested,  by 
the  same  oentract,  the  right  of  punishing  ^oaltoe  of- 
iiBness,  or  soch  as  are  iMdb;proMM0. 

(6.)  The  end  of  hmnan  pnoishments  is  to  wrevent 
fatnre  oflbnccs ;  x.  By  amending  the  eflender  himaelf. 
a.  By  deterring  others  thnmgh  bis  eacample.  3.  By 
depriring  him  w  the  powier  to  do  fntors  mischiefl 

(7.)  The  measure  of  hoasan  ponishments  most  be 
determined  by  the  wisdomiff  the  sovereign  power,  and 

not 
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Law  of    not  hj  any  Qniform  universal  rule :  thoogh  that  wis* 
Eastland  dotn  may  be  regulated,  anJ  assisted,  by  certain  general, 
Kpitoaiied.  equitable,  principles. 

Sect.  IL  O/tke  Persom  capable  of  Committing 

Crimes* 


ewY. 


(i.)  All  persons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
unless  there  be  in  them  sl  defect  oi  will :  for,  to  con- 
stitute a  legal  crime,  there  must  be  both  a  vitious  will, 
and  a  vitious  act. 

(2.)  Tlie  will  does  not  concur  with  the  act,  I.  Where 
there  is  a  defect  of  understanding,  2.  Where  no  will 
is  exerted,  3.  Where  the  act  is  constrained  by  force 
and  violence. 

(3.)  A  vitious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting,  in  the 
oases  of,  i.  Infancy.  2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.  3.  Drunk- 
enness 'j  which  doth  not,  however,  excuse.  4.  Mis- 
fortune. 5.  Ignorance,  or  mistake  of  fact.  6.  Com- 
pulsion, or  necessity ;  which  is,  1st,  that  of  civil  sub- 
jection ;  2dly,  that  of  duress /);r  minas;  3dly,  that  of 
choosing  the  least  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is 
unavoidable ;  4thly,  that  of  want,  or  hunger  ^  which  is 
no  legitimate  excuse. 

(4.)  The  king,  from  his  excellence  and  dignity,  is 
also  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 

Sect.  III.    Of  Principals  and  Accessories. 

(i.)  The  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  criminals  are, 
1.  K^  principals*     2.  As  accessories^ 

(2.)  h,  principal  in  a  crime  is,  i.  He  who  commits 
the  fact.  2.  He  who  is  present  at,  aiding,  and  abet- 
ting, the  commission. 

(3.)  An  accessory  is  be  who  doth  not  commit  the 
fact,  nor  is  present  at  the  commission  \  but  is  in  some 
sort  concerned  therein,  either  before  or  after, 

(4.)  Accessories  can  only  be  in  petit  treason,  and 
felony  :  in  high  treason,  and  misdemeanors,  all  are 
principals. 

(5.)  An  accessory,  before  the  fact,  is  one  who,  be- 
ing absent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  hath  pro- 
cured, counselled,  or  commanded,  another  to  commit 
.it. 

(6.)  An  accessory  after  the  fact,  is  where  a  person, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  comforts,  or  assists,  the  felon.  Such  acces- 
sory is  usually  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  j  where 
the  principal,  and  accessory  before  the  fact,  are  exclud- 
ed from  it. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Offences  against  God  and  Religion* 


caafi.  ('*)  ^>'*">^B  ^^^  misdemeanors  cognizable  by  the 
laws  of  England  are  such  as  more  immediately  offend, 
I.  God,  and  his  holy  religion,  2.  The  law  of  nations* 
3.  The  king,  and  his  government,  4.  The  public^  or 
Commonwealth,     5.  Individuals, 

(2.)  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 
religion  are,  I.  Apostacy,  For  which  the  penalty  is 
'  incapacity,  and  imprisonment.  2.  Heresy,  Penalty, 
for  one  species  thereof :  the  same.  3.  Offences  against 
the  established  cAurcA:— Either,  by  reviling  its  ordi- 
nances. Penalties :  fine ;  denrivation  \  imprisonment ; 
forfeiture.— Or,  by  nonconformity  to  its  worship; 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  t 
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1st,  ThroDgh  tatal  irreligum.  Penalty :  fine*  2dly,  j^^  ^f 
Through  Protestant  dissenting.  Penalty :  suspended  by  £aglaa4 
the  toleration  act*  3dly,  Through  Popery^  either  in~  ' 
professors  of  the  popish  religion,  popish  recusants,  con- 
vict, or  popish  priests.  Penalties  :  incapacity  \  double 
taxes  \  imprisonment  \  fines ;  forfeitures  j  abjuration  of 
the  realm  }  judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy  :  and 
judgment  of  high  treason*  4.  Blasphemy,  Penalty  : 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  corporal  pan  ishment.  5.  Pro- 
fane swearing  and  cursing.  Penalty :  fine,  or  house  of 
correction*  6.  Witchcraft ;  or,  at  least,  the  pretence 
thereto*  Penalty :  imprisonment,  and  pillory*  7.  Re- 
ligious impostures.  Penalty  :  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
corporal  punishment.  8.  Simony,  Penalties:  forfei- 
ture of  double  value;  incapacity,  g.  Sabbath'breakingm 
Penalty  :  fine.  10.  Drunkenness,  Penalty  :  fine  or 
stocks.  II*  Lewdness,  Penalties :  fine ;  imprisoDment; 
house  of  correction* 


Sect*  V*  Of  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations* 

(i.)  The  law  of  nations  is  a  system  of  roles,  dedu-     twvii. 
cible  by  natural  reason,  and  established  by  universal 
consent,  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  indepen- 
dent states* 

(2.)  In  England,  the  law  of  nations  is  adopted  ia 
its  full  extent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land* 

(3.)  Offences  against  this  law  are  principally  inci- 
dent to  whole  states  or  nations  ;  but,  when  committed 
by  private  subjects,  are  then  the  objects  of  the  munici- 
pal law. 

(4.)  Crimes  against  the  taw  o{  nations,  animadverted 
on  by  the  laws  of  England,  are,  i.  Violation  of  safe 
conducts*  2.  Infringement  of  the  rights  o{ embassadors* 
Penalty,  in  both :  arbitrary*  3*  Piracy*  Penalty : 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy* 

Sect.  VI.  Of  High  Treason. 

(t.)  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  more  peculiarly  of-    cMviS. 
fending  the  king  and  his  government  ai^Cf  i.High  tree^' 
son,     2.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative.   3*  Pr<r- 
munire,    4.  Other  misprisions  and  contempts* 

(2.)  High  treason  may,  according  to  the  statnte  of 
Edward  III*  be  committed,  i*  By  compassing  or  ima^ 
gining  the  death  of  the  king,  or  queen-consort,  or  their 
eldest  son  and  heir :  demonstrated  by  some  overt  act* 
a*  By  violating  theking^s  companion,  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, or  the  wife  of  his  eldest  son.  3.  By  some  overt  act 
of  levying  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm*  4*  Bj 
adiierence  to  the  king^s  enemies*  5.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king^s  great  or  privy  seal,  6.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king's  money,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.  7.  By 
killing  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  king's  justices,  ia 
the  execution  of  their  offices. 

(3.)  High  treasons,  created  by  subsequent  statntea, 
are  such  as  relate,  i.  To  Papists  :  as,  the  repeated  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  }  the  coming  from  be- 
yond sea  of  a  natural  born  popish  priest ;  the  renoun- 
cing of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation  to  the  pope  er 
other  foreign  power.  2.  To  the  coinage^  or  other  sig- 
natures of  the  king :  as,  counterfeiting  (or,  import- 
ing and- uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here  eor- 
rent ;  forging  the  srgn-manual,  privy  signet,  or  privj 
teal  J   falsifying,  &c.  the  corrent  coin*    3*  To   the 
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L«#  <fr  Ptoiestaht  nstdeisJbn ;  9A^  botte^jiottdiiig  i^lth,  tfr  re- 

EngiftAd  nj{ttit]g  tb,  thd  UU  ^fetfendt^r's  sohs  ;  eiidciiVdtiring  td 

E|iitoriBi»€d.|,^P^^^  tbe  staccefcgiDii:  Writ ihg  or  printing  tn  d^fenC* 

of  an)r  pretehdePs  titio,  or  Ih  derOgktioh  of  thfc  net  of 

eettlehieDt,  or  bf  iho  i^ower  of  pAriiatnent  to  llOiit  tbo 

diescient  of  the  crbiVU. 

(4.)  Tbe  pUnishm^i  bf  bigb  trekAOii,  ib  tMles^  is 
^generally)  to  be^  i.  Dtawii.  ^.  Hanged.  3.  £tti« 
l)OweIVed  alive.  4.  fifebbadied.  C.  Quartered.  6.  Tbo 
bead  and  quarteH  tb  be  at  tbe  King^s  dtspbftal.  Bat, 
in  treasonii  relating  to  the  Ooin,  only  to  be  dhiwn,  and 
banged  till  dead.  Femalei^  in  botb  cases,  arO  to  be 
drawn,  hnd  burhed  aliVe. 

Stcr.  Vtl.  Offehnies  ityutwus  to  the  Kiftg'^s  Prtto- 

gaUve. 
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ClIU* 


(i.)  Felony  is  tbat  offence  wbicb  occasibtid  tbe  total 
forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  at  common  law ;  now  asual- 
Ijr  also  pnoisbable  witb  dealb,  by  banjging  'y  unless 
tbrongb  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

(2.)  Fehntes  injurions  to  tbe  king^s  prerogHtito  (of 
wbicb  sbiAb  kre  Wltbin,  others  without  clergy)  are, 
X.  Sach  as  relate  to  tbe  coin :  aS,  tbe  wilful  uttering 
of  counterfeit  money,  &c. )  (to  wbicb  bead  some  infe- 
rior iQiisd^iDehnors  affecting  tbe  coinage  may  be  i^lso 
referred)*  2.  Conspiring  or  attempting  to  kill  a  privy 
(Counsellor.  3.  Serving^r^^  stages,  or  inlisting  sol- 
diet's  for  foreign  service.  4.  Embe^tling  the  king^s 
drfnour  or  stores.  5.  Desertion  from  tbe  king^s  armies 
by  land  or  sea. 

Sect.  VllL  OfPrHsmunire. 

(i.)  t'rsemunil^,  tn  its  original  sense,  is  tbie  offence 
of  adhering  to  the  tbmporal  power  bf  the  pope,  io  de- 
rogation of  the  regal  antbority.  Penalty  :  outlawry, 
forfeiture,  &nd  im prison itaent :  which  hath  since  been 
extended  to  some  offences  of  a  different  nature. 

(ft.)  Among  th^se  are,  i.  Importing  Popish  tHn- 
kets.  ^.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Popish 
si^mln^ries  abroad,  or  Popish  priests  in  England.  3. 
Molesting  the  possessors  of  abbey  lands.  4.  Acting  as 
broker  in  ah  usurious  contraOt,  for  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  stay  of  proceedings  in  suits 
for  hibno|>olii^s.  6.  Obtaining  an  exclusive  patent  for 
gtift powder  or  atms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or 
pre-emption.  8.  Asserting  a  legislative  authority  in 
both  or  either  boUse  bf  parliament.  9.  Sending  any 
kubject  a  prisoner  beyond  sea.  lo.  Befusing  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  IX.  Preaching,  teach- 
ing, or  advised  speaking,  m  .defence  of  tbe  right  of 
any  pi^etender  to  the  ctown,  or  in  derogation  of  tbe 
power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  succession,  x  2.  Treat- 
ing of  other  matters  by  the  assembly  of  peers  of  Scot- 
land|  convened  for  electing  their  t«presentative  in  par- 
liament. X3.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by  unlaw- 
ful subscriptions  to  public  funds. 

Sect.  IX.  0/ Misprisions  and  Contempts  affecting  the 

King  and  Government. 

(i.)  Misprisions  and  contempts  Are  all  such  high  of- 
fences as  are  under  tbe  degree  of  capital. 

(If)  These  are,  i.  Negative^  in  co^tacealing  what  ought 
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t6  be  fOVealed.    2.  Positive^  in  coteMitting  what  ongbt    x.a«  c 
not  to  be  done.  Ehgiftn 

(2.)  T^tf^alK;^  misprisions  are,  X.  Misprlsioiia  of  trea-  ^|to«fi 
son.     Penalty :  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.     3.  Mis-         ^ 
prision  otjitonjf.    Penalty  :    fine   and  iropriatmiBseDt. 
3.  Concealment  of  treasure  trove.    Penalty :  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

(4.)  Positive  misprisions,  or  high  misderoeanot*  and 
contempts,  are,  x.  Mdl-administration  of  public  trusts, 
which  includes  the  crime  of  peculation.  Usual  penal- 
ties :  banishment  j  fines ;  imprisonment }  disability. 
2.  Conteitopts  against  the  king^s  prerogative.  Penalty : 
fine,  and  imprisonment*  3.  Contempt  against  his 
person  and  government.  Penalty :  fine,  imprisonment^ 
and  infamous  corporal  pooishroent.  4.  Contempts  a- 
gainst  his  title.  Penalties :  fine,  and  imprisonment ; 
or  fine,  and  disability.  5.  Contempts  against  his  pa- 
laces^  or  eourts  of  justice.  Penalties  :  fine  \  imprison- 
ment 'f  corporal  punishment  ^  loss  of  right  hand  i  for- 
feiture. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Offences  against  PuUic  Justice. 


CI 


(i.)  Crimes  especially  affecting  tbe  commonwealth 
are  offences,  t.  Against  the  ^uhVic justsre.  2.  Against 
the  public  peace.  3.  Against  the  public  trodc\  4.  A- 
gainst  the  public  health.  5.  Against  the  public  poisce 
or  economy, 

(2.)  Offences  against  the  pvMicjustice^  are,  x.  £*«»- 
iex%ling  or  Vaetttaig  records,  and  personating  others  In 
courts  of  justice.    Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony,  nsnal- 
]y  without  clert;y.     %.  Compelling  prisoners  to  become 
approvers.  Penalty :  judgment  of  felony.   3.  Obstruct^ 
ing  the  execution  of  process.    4.  Escapes.     5.  Breach 
of  prison.    6.  Rescue.     Which  four  may  (according 
to  the  circumstances)   be  either  felonies,   or    misde- 
meanors punishable  by  fine  and  im prison toetat.     7.  Re^ 
turning  from  transportation.    This  is  felony,  without 
clergy.     8.  Taking  rewards  to  help  one  to  his  stolen 
goods.   Penalty  :  tbe  same  as  for  the  tbefL     9.  Xecei.' 
ving  stolen  goods.     Penalties :  transportation  }  fine  ; 
and  imprisonment.— >X0.  Theftbote,     xi.  Common  bar^ 
retry  and  suing  in  a  feigned  name.     X2.  Maintenance. 
13.  Champerty.    Penalty,  in  these  four:  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment.    14.  Compounding  prosecutions  on  penal 
statutes.     Penalty:  fine,  pillory,  and  disability,     xc* 
Conspiracy  ;  and  threats  of  accasation  in  order  to  ex- 
tort money,  &c.    Penalties :  the  villanous  judgment  \ 
fine  \  imprisonment  \  pillory  \  whipping,  transporta- 
tion.    1 6.  Perjury^  and  subornation  thereof.     Penal- 
ties :    infamy  \   imprisonment  \  fine,  or  pillory  ^   and 
sometimes,  transportation  or  house  of  correction.     17. 
Bribery,    Penalty:  fine  and  imprisonment.     i8.  £01. 
bracery.     Penalty :  infamy,  fine,  and  imprisonment. 
X9.  False  verdict.    Penalty  :  the  judgment  in  attaint. 
20.  Negligence  of  public  omcers,  &c.     Penalty  :  fine 
and  forfeiture  of  the  office.     21.  Oppression  by  magis- 
trates.    22.  Extortion  of  officers.    Penalty,  m  both  : 
imprisonment,    fine,  and  sometimes  forfeiture   of  the 
office. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Offences  against  the  Public  Peace. 

Oifences  against  tbe  public  peace^  are,  x.  Hiotons    «n"i^ 
assembtks  to  the  number  of  tvoehe.      2.  Appearing 

flLrmed^ 
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jLaw  of     arroedf  or  hunting  in  disguise*    3,  ThreaUningf  or  c/e- 
Es^land   manding  any  valuable  thing  by  letter.-— All  the«e  ai« 
gpitonised.  fe|oojc«,  witboot  clergy.    4.  Destroying  of  turnpikes^ 
•         &c.    Penalties  :  whipping  j  imprisonment ;  Jodgment 
of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy.     5.  Amrays.    6. 
Rtots^  routSf  and  unlawful  assemblies*     7.  TaroQltaouB 
petitioning.     8.  Forcible  ^n^^,  and  detainer.  Penalty, 
in  all  foar :  fide,  and  imprisonment.    9.  Going  nnn- 
sbally  armed.     Penalty :   forfeiture  of  arms,  and  im- 
prisonment.    10.  Spreading^i^  news.    Penalty :  fine 
and  imprisonment.    11 .  Pretended />rqp^cirj.     Penal- 
ties: fine}  imprisonment }  and  forfeiture.  12.  Challenges 
to  fight.     Penalty :  fine,  imprisonment,  and  sometimes 
forfeiture.    13.  Libels.    Penalty  ;  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  corpora]  punishment. 

Sect.  XIL  0/  Offences  against  Public  Trade. 

cujuf.  Offences  against  the  public  trade f  ar^,  i.  Owling* 
Penalties  :  fine;  forfeiture  \  imprisonment  >  loss  of  left 
luind  J  transportation  \  judgment  of  felony.  2.  Smug' 
gling.  Penalties  :  fines  ^  Ipss  pf  goods  ;  judgmeojt  of 
felony,  without  clergy.  3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
Penalty ;  judgment  of  felony  without  clergy.  4.  u- 
sury.  Feqalty :  fine,  /lud  impnsopment.  5.  Cheating. 
Penalties  :  fine  \  imprisonment ;  pillory  ;  tumbrel, 
whipping,  or  other  corporal  punishment,  transporta- 
tion. 6.  Forestalling.  7.  Regrating.  8.  Engrossing. 
Penalties,  for  all  three :  loss  of  goods  j  fine ;  impri- 
sonment ;  pillory.  9.  Monopolies  and  combinations  to 
raise  tlie  price  of  coipnio.dit|es.  Penalties :  fines  j  im- 
prisonment;  pillory;  loss  of  ear  ^  infamy;  and,  some- 
times  the  pains  a{  preemunire.  lO.  Exercising  ^trade^ 
not  having  served  as  an  apprentice.  Penalty:  fine. 
XI.  Transporting,  or  residing  abroad  of  artificers^  Pe- 
nalties :  fine ;  ipoprisonment ;  forfeiture ;  incapifc^ty  ; 
becoming  aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.   Of  Offences  against  the  Public  Healthy 
and  Public  Police  or  Economy. 

cuxT.  (!•)  Offences  against  th<e  public  healthy  ji^e,  I.  Jr- 
regularity,  in  the  tin^e  of  the  plague^  or  of  quarantine. 
Penalties :  whipping ;  judgment  of  felopy,  with  and 
without  cle^'gy.  2.  Selling  t^nwholesome  provision^. 
Penalties  :  amercement ;  pilloi7  ;  fine ;  imprisonment ; 
abjuration  of  the  town. 

(2.)  Offences  against  the  public  police  and  economy. 
or  domestic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,  J.  Those  re- 
lating to  clandestine  and  iiTegular  marriages.  Penal- 
ties^ judgment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. 
2.  Bigamy f  or  (more  properly)  polygamy.  Penalty  : 
judgment  of  felony.  3.  JTandering^  by  soldiers  or  ma- 
riners.  4.  Remaining  in  England,  by  Egyptians  i  or 
being  in  their  fellowship  one  month.  Both  these  are 
felonies,  without  clergy.    5.  Common  nuisances^  1st,  By 
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to  gentlemen,  fine }  to  othera,  fiiM  and  loiptiionnent  -,    Law  of 
^  cheating  gamesters,  fine,  infamy,  and  the  corporal   CiyiaiKi 
paint  pf  perjory.    9.  Destroying  the  gosna.    Penalties :  Bpito«i»ed. 
£ne8|  and  corporal  punishment. 

Sect.  XIV.   Of  Homicide. 

(r.)  Crimes  especially  affecting  individuals^  are, 
I.  Against  ihtxr persons.  2.  Against  their  habitations. 
3.  Against  their  property, 

(2.)  Crimes  against  the  per^ns  of  indiyidnals,  tapf 
X.  By  homicide f  or  destroying  life.  2.  By  otlfer  cor- 
poral injuries. 

(3.)  Homicide  Is,  i.  Ju^tifiqf?le.  a.  Excusable.  3. 
Felonious. 

(4.)  Homicide  is  justifiable.^  j.  By  peoesaity,  and 
command  of  law.  2.  By  permjuioa  of  law ;  1st,  For 
the  furtherance  of  public  justice ;  2dly,  For  prevention 
of  some  forcible  felony. 

(5.)  Homicide  is  excusable^  I.  Per  infortunium^  or 
by  misadventure.  2.  Se  defendanda^  pr  in  self-defence, 
by  chance-roedley.  Penalty,  in  both:  forfeiture  of 
goods ;  which  however  is  pardoned  of  course. 

(6.)  Felonious  bomicidp  js  ihp  killing  of  a  human 
creature  without  justificatipn  pr  espofCf  Thif  iSf  i«  Kil- 
ling one'^s  self.     2.  Killing  ftnother. 

(7.)  filling  oneU  sejf^  or  self  murder^  is  where  090 
deliberately,  or  by  ^ny  unlawful  malicious  act,  ppta  am 
(end  to  his  own  life.  This  is  felony  ;  punished  by  igno- 
minious burial,  and  ^rfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels. 

(8.}  Killing  another  is,  x.  Manslaughter.  2.  Murder. 

(9.)  Manslaughter  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another, 
without  malice,  expr^s  or  iipplied.  This  is  either, 
I.  Volontanr,  tipop  1^  sudden  beat.  z.  Involuntary, 
in  the  commission  of  some  nnlawful  act.  Beth  are  fe- 
lony, but  within  clergy  \  except  in  (he  case  of  stabbing. 

(10.)  Murder  is  when  a  person,  of  sound  memory 
apd  discretion,  unlawfully  kill^th  any  reasonable  crea- 
ture, in  being,  pnd  under  the  king^s  peace  \  with  ma- 
lice aforethooght,  either  excess  or  implied.  This  is 
felon  J,  without  clergy;  punished  with  speedy  death, 
and  banging  in  chains  or  dissection.    , 

(ix.)  Petit  treason  (being  an  aggrayated  degree  of 
murder)  is  where  the  servant  kills  bis  piaster,  the  wife 
her  husband,  or  the  ecclesiastic  his  auperior.  Penalty : 
in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  banged;  in  wpmen,  to  be 
dravvn  and  burned. 


SiXT.  XV.  Of  Offences  against  tie  Persons  ofbtSvi- 

duals. 

Crimes  affecting  the  persons  of  individuals,  by  other 
corporal  injuries  not  amounting  to  homicide,  are, 
X.  Mayhem  i  and  also  shooting  at  another.  Penaltiea : 
fine  J  inip^isonment ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler- 
gy. 2.  Forcible  abduction^  and  marriage  or  defilemeni^ 
of  an  heiress ;  which  is  fel6ny  :  also,  steaSng^  and  de* 
rivers ;   2diy,  Dj  onensiye  traoes  and  manutactures  ;     /lowering  or  marrying^  any  woman  child  under  the  age 
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annoyances  or  purprestores  in  highways,  bridges,  and 

rs;   2dly,  By  offensive  trades  and  manufactures;  ^/Z(ni/mifg  or  lasary^ii^,  any  woman  child 

3dly,  By  disorderly  houses;  4thly>  By  lotteries ;  Jthly,  o{  sixteen  years ;  for  which  the  penalty  is  imprisonment. 

By  cottages  ;  6thly,  B?  fireworks  ;  7tbly,  By  evesdrop-  fine,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands.     3.  Rape^ 

ping.     Penalty :  in  all  fine.    8tb)y,  ^j  common  scpid-  and  also  carnal  knowledge^  of  a  woman  child  under  the 

ing.  Penalty :  the  cucking  stool.  6.  Idleness^  disorder^  age  of  /^it  years.   4.  Buggery^  with  man  or  bcaat.  Both 

vagrancy^  and  incorrigible  roguery.    Penalties :  impri-  these  are  felonies,  without  clergy.    5.  Assault.  6.  BaU 

sonment ;  whipping ;  judgment  of  felony.     7.  Luxury^  tery  i  especially  of  clergymen.     7.  W'ounding.    Penal* 

in  diet.  Penalty,  discretionary,  i.  Gaming.  Penalties:  ties,  in  all  three:  £ne|  imprisonment}  and  other  cor- 
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Law  •f    poral  panuhment.    8,  Faise  imprttonment  Penalties : 
Engkiid  fine  j  impriionment }  and  (in  aome  atrocious  cases)  the 
gpitwBucd.pi^lpg  q{ prmmunire^  and  incapacity  of  office  or  pardon* 
' '  ~  p.  Kidnappings  or  forcibly  stealing  away  the  king^s  sub- 
jects,   Penalty :  fine  \  imprisonment  \  and  pillory. 

SZCT.  XVI,  Of  Offences  against  t/te  Habitations  of 

Individuals. 

•siktUL  ^i.)  Crimes,  affecting  the  habitations  of  individuals 
are,  i.  Arson.   2.  Burglary. 

(2.)  Arson  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  homing  of  the 
house,  or  out-house,  of  another  man.  This  is  felony  : 
in  some  cases  within,  in  others  without,  clergy* 

(3.)  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering,  by  night, 
into  a  mansion  house  :  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
This  is  felony,  without  clergy. 

Sect*  XVII.  Of  Offences  against  Private  Property » 

cuxia.  (!•)  Crimes  affecting  the  pTiymte  property  of  indivi- 
duals are,  i.  Larciny.  2.  Malicious  mischief.  3.  For^ 
gery. 

(2.)  Larciny  is,  x.  Simple.    2.  Mixed  or  compound* 

(3.)  Simple  larciny  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  car- 
xying  away,  of  the  personal  goods  of  another.  And  it 
is,  I.  Gron^  larciny ;  being  above  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence.  Which  is  felony  \  in  some  cases  within,  in 
others  without,  clergy.  2.  Petit  larciny  \  to  the  value 
of  twelvepence  or  under.  Which  is  also  felony,  but 
not  capital  \  being  punished  with  whipping,  or  trans- 
portation. 

(4.)  Misedj  or  compound^  larciny,  is  that  wherein 
the  taking  is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  be- 
ing, I.  From  the  house.    2.  From  iht  person. 

(5.)  Larcinies  from  the  house^  by  day  or  night,  are 
felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  i.  Larcinies, 
above  twelvepence^  from  a  church  \  or  by  breaking  a 
tent  or  booth  in  a  market  or  fair,  by  day  or  night,  the 
owner  or  his  family  being  therein ;— or  by  breaking  a 
dwelling  house  by  day,  any  person  being  therein  ^— or 
from  a  dwelling  house  by  day,  without  breaking,  any 
person  therein  being  put  in  fear ;— -or  from  a  dwelling 
house  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  his  fa- 
mily being  therein  and  pot  in  fear.  2.  Larcinies,  of 
five  shillings^  by  breaking  th^  dwelling  house,  shop,  or 
warehouse  by  day,  though  no  person  be  therein  y— >or, 
by  private  stealing  in  any  shop,  warehouse,  coach- 
boose,  or  stable,  by  day  or  night,  without  breaking, 
and  though  no  person  be  therein.  3.  Larcinies,  of 
forty  shillings^  from  a  dwelling  house  or  its  out-houses, 
without  breaking,  and  though  no  person  be  therein. 

(6.)  Larciny  from  the  person  is,  i.  By  privately 
Sterlings  from  the  person  of  another,  above  the  value  of 
twelvepence.  2.  By  robbery;  or  the  felonious  and 
forcible  taking,  from  the  person  of  another,  in  or  near 
the  highway,  goods  or  money  of  any  value,  by  putting 
bim  in  fear.  These  are  both  felonies  without  clergy* 
An  attempt  to  rob  is  also  felony. 

(y.)  Malieions  mischiefs  by  destroying  dykes,  goods, 
cattle,  ships,  garments,  fish  ponds,  trees,  woods,  church- 
es, chapels,  meeting-houses,  houses,  out^honses,  corn, 
bay,  straw,  sea  or  river  banks,  bop*binds,  coal-mines  (or 
cflgines  thereunto  beloBging>,  or  any  fenoes  for  enclo- 
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sores  by  act  of  parliament,  is  felony  j  and,  in  most  easea, 
without  benefit  of  clergy* 

(8.)  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 
of  a  writing,  in  prejudice  of  another's  right*  Pe- 
nalties :  fine  ^  imprisonment ;  pillory  ;  loss  of  nose 
and  ears  \  forfeiture ;  judgment  of  felony,  without 
clergy. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  the  Means  of  Preventing  Offences* 

(i.)  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  may  be  prevented^ 
by  compelling  suspected  persons  to  give  security: 
which  is  effected  by  binding  them  in  a  conditional  re- 
cognizance to  the  king,  taken  in  court,  or  by  a  magis- 
trate* 

(2.)  These  recognizances  may  be  conditioned|  i.  To 
keep  the  peace.     2.  To  be  Osgood  behaviour* 

(3.)  These  may  be  taken  by  any  justice  or  conserra- 
tor  of  the  peace,  at  his  own  discretion  ;  or,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  such  as  are  entitled  to  demand  the  same* 

(4.)  All  persons,  who  have  given  sufficient  caose  to 
apprehend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace,  may  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  all  those,  that  bo 
not  of  good  fame,  may  be  bound  to  the  good  behaviour; 
and  may,  upon  refusal  in  either  case,  be  committed  to 
gaol. 

Sect*  XIX.  Of  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction* 

(i.)  In  the  method  of  punishment  may  be  consider* 
ed,  I.  The  several  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction*  2. 
The  several  proceedings  therein. 

(2.)  The  criminal  courts  are,  I.  Those  of  s^  public 
and  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  realm*  2.  Those 
0^  Si  private  and  special  jurisdiction* 

(3.)  Public  criminal  courts  are,  i.  The  high  conrt 
of  parliament  \  which  proceeds  by  impeachment*  2.  The 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward  \  and  the  court  of  the 
king  in  full  parliament :  for  the  trial  of  capitally  in- 
dicted peers.  3.  The  court  of  king's  bench.  4.  The 
court  of  chivalry.  5*  The  conrt  of  admiralty,  under 
the  king^s  commission.  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery.  7..  The  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace*  8.  The  sheriff's  toom. 
9.  The  court  left.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner. 
IT.  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market* 

(4.)  Private  criminal  courts  are,  i.  The  court  of  the 
lord  steward,  &c.  by  statute  of  Henry  VII.  2.  The 
court  of  the  lord  steward,  &c.  by  statute  of  Heo- 
ry  VIIL     3.  The  university  courts* 

Sect.  XX.  Of  Summary  Convictions. 

(I.)  Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are,  i.  Summary. 
2.  Regular. 

(2.)  Summary  proceedings  are  such,  whereby  a  maa 
may  be  convicted  of  divers  offences,  without  any  form« 
al  process  or  jnry,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  or 
judges  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  or  common 
law. 

(3.)  Such  are,  i*  Trials  of  offences  and  fraodt 
against  the  laws  of  escise  and  other  branches  of  the 
king's  revenue.  2.  Convictions  before  justices  of  the 
peace  upon  a  variety  of  minote  offences,  chiefly  against 
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l«w  of   the  poblie  police.    3.  AUachmenU  for  eontempts  to  the 

England    superior  courts  of  justice. 
Epitomiied. 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  Arrests. 

(i.)  Begolar  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common 
laW|  are,  l.  Arrest,  2.  Commitment  and  bail.  3.  PrO" 
secutton.  4.  Process,  5.  Arraignment^  and  its  inci- 
dents, tf.  Plea  and  issue.  7.  Trial  and  conviction, 
i,  Cicrgy,  9.  Judgment^  and  its  consequences.  10.  l^e* 
versal  of  judgment.  1 1 .  Reprieve  or  pardon.  1 2.  J^xe- 
cution. 

(2.)  An  arr^j^  Is  the  apprehending,  or  restraining, 
of  one^i  person ;  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  answer 
t  crime  whereof  one  is  accused  or  suspected. 

(3.)  This  may  he  done,  I.  By  warrant.  2.  By  an 
officer,  without  warrant.  3.  By  a  private  person,  with- 
out warrant.     4.  By  hue  and  cry. 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  Commitment  and  Bail. 

(l.)  Commitment  is  the  confinement  of  one*s  per- 
son in  prison,  for  safe  custody,  by  warrant  from  pro- 
per authority ;  unless,  in  bailable  offences,  he  puts 
io  sufficient  hail^  or  security  for  bis  future  appear- 
moce. 

(2.)  The  magistrate  is  bound  to  take  reasonable  bail, 
if  offered  ;  unless  the  offender  be  not  bailable. 

(3.)  Such  are,  i.  Persons  accused  of  treason ;  or, 
2*  Of  murder  \  or,  3.  Of  manslaughter,  by  indictment  \ 
or  if  the  prisoner  was  clearly  the  slayer.  4.  Prison 
breakers,  when  committed  for  felony.  5.  Outlaws. 
6«  Those  who  have  abjured  the  realm.  7.  Approvers, 
and  appellees.  8.  Persons  taken  with  the  mainour. 
9.  Persons  accused  of  arson.  10.  Excommunicated 
persons. 

(4.)  The  magistrate  may,  at  bis  discretion,  admit  to 
bail,  or  otherwise,  persons  not  of  good  fame,  charged 
with  other  felonies,  whether  as  principals  or  as  acces- 
■ories. 

(5.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  be  Is  bound  (0  admit 
them  to  bail. 

(6.)  The  court  of  king's  bench,  or  its  judges  in  time 
of  Tacation,  may  bail  in  any  case  whatsoever. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  Several  Modes  of  Prosecution. 

(i.)  Prosecution,  or  the  manner  of  accusing*  of- 
fenders, is  either  by  a  previous  finding  of  a  grand 
jury  )  as,  i.  By  presentment,  2.  By  indictment.  Or, 
without  such  finding.  3.  By  information,  4.  By  op' 
peak 

(2.)  A  presentment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jdry  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  ob- 
servation. 

(3.)  An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or 
nore  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  presented  on  oath  by,  a  grand  jury;  expressing, 
with  sufficient  certainty,  the  person,  time,  place,  and 
offence. 

J 4.)  And  informatidn  is,  i.  At  the  suit  of  the  king 
a  subject,  upon  penal  statutes.  2.  At  the  suit  of 
tbe  king  only.  Either,  i.  Hied  by  the  attorney  ge- 
acnd  ex  affkio^  for  tuch  mitdemeanort  at  aflect  the 
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king's  person  or  govemmenc  :  or,  2.  Filed  by  the  ma*    Law  ef 
ster  of  the  crown  office  (with  leave  of  the  court  of  EnRlaad 
king's  bench)  at  the  relation  of  some  private  subject  ft^*^"***** 
for  other  gross  and  notorious  misdemeanors.    All  dif-  ^"""V*"^ 
feriog  from  indictmenU  in  this,  that  they  are  exhibited 
by  the  informer,  or  the  king's  officer  j  and  not  on  the 
oath  of  a  grand  jury. 

(5.)  An  appeal  is  an  accusation  or  suit,  brought  by 
one  private  subject  against  another,  for  larciny,  rape, 
mayhem,  arson,  or  homicide :  which  the  king  can- 
not discharge  or  pardon,  but  the  party  alone  can  ra* 
lease. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  Process  upon  an  LuUctmentm 

(1,')  Process  to  bring  in  an  offender,  when  indicted     czlvi 
in  bis  absence,  is,  in  misdemeanors,  by  venire  facias^ 
distress  infinite,  and  capias:  in  capital  crimes,  by  capias 
only  :  and,  in  both,  by  outlawry. 

(2.)  During  this  stage  of  proceedings,  the  indict- 
ment  may  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's  bench 
from  any  inferior  jurisdiction,  by  writ  of  certiorari  fa* 
cias :  and  cognizance  roust  be  claimed  in  places  of  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  Arraignment^  and  its  Incidents, 

(l.)  Arraignment  is  the  calling  of  the  prisoner  to  thfc    exhii. 
bar  of  the  court,  to  answer  the  matter  of  the  indict-  • 
ment. 

(2.)  Incident  hereunto  are,  i.  The  standing  mate 
of  the  prisofyer :  for  which,  in  petit  treason,  and  felo- 
nies of  death,  be  shall  undergo  the  peine  fort  et  dure, 
2*  His  confession  ;  which  is  either  simple^  or  by  waj  of 
approvement. 

Sect.  XXVI.  Of  Plea,  and  its  Issue. 

(I.)  The  plea,  or  defensive  matter  alleged  bjthe  oalvMii 
prisoner,  nsay  be,  x.  A  |dea  to  the  jnrisdictioB.  2»  A 
demurrer  in  point  of  law.  3.  A  plea  in  abatemont. 
4*  A  special  plea  in  bar  $  which  is,  xst,  Auterfoits  oc- 
quit$  2dly,  Auterfoits  convict;  3dly,  Auterfoits  attoAU; 
4thly,  A  pardon.     5.  The  general  issue,  not  gnilty. 

(2.)  Hereupon  issue  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  tba  ar- 
raigns, on  behalf  of  the  king. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Trial,  and  Conviction. 

(i.)  Trials  of  offence,  hj  the  laws  of  Englaad*     tpis«- 
were  and  are,  i.  By  ordeal,  of  either  fire  or  water. 

2.  By  the  corsned.  Both  these  have  been  long  abolished. 

3.  By  battel,  in  appeals  and  improvements.     4.  By  tba 
peers  of  Great  Britain.     5.  By  jury. 

(2.)  The  method  and  process  of  trial  by  jury  it, 
I.  The  impannelling  of  the  jury.  2.  Challenges ; 
1st,  for  cause  }  2dly,  peremptory.  3.  Tales  de  drcumr 
stantibus.  4.  The  oath  of  the  jury.  5.  The  evidenoe. 
6.  The  verdict*  either  general  or  special. 

(3.)  Conviction  is  when  the  prisoner  pleads,  or  it 
found  guilty :  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  prosecutor 
is  entitled  to,  z.  Hit  expencet.  %  Bettitntioo  of  Us 
goods. 

Sect. 
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SiCT,XXVIIL  Of  the  B^fii  of  Clergy. 


-V-— ^  (!•)  Clergy,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  originallj 
cl.  derived  fioin  the  usurped  jiirisdietion  of  the  Popish  ec- 
clesiastics \  hot  hath  since  been  new-modelled  by  sereral 
ttatotes. 

(2.)  It  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other 
secular  punishment  for  felony,  than  imprifonment  for 
m  year,  at  the  court^s  discretion  -j  and  it  is  extended 
likewise,  absolutely,  to  lay  peers,  for  the  first  offence  \ 
and  to  all  lay-commoners,  for  the  first  offence  also, 
upon  condition  of  branding,  imprisonment,  or  trans- 
portation* 

(3.)  All  Monies  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy, except  such  as  are  now  ousted  by  particular  sta- 
tutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
(though  they  fiDrfeit  their  goods  to  the  crown),  are 
discharged  of  all  clergyable  felonies  before  committed, 
and  restored  in  all  capacities  and  credits. 

8k€T«  XXIX.  OfJu^^pnent^  and  its  Coneequetiees* 

cU.  (x.)  Judgment  (unless  any  matter  be  offered  in  ar- 

rest thereof)  follows  upon  conviction  \  being  the  pro- 
nouncing of  that  punishment  which  is  expressly  ordain- 
ed by  law. 

(2.)  Attainder  of  a  criminal  is  the  immedii^te  conse- 
quence, I.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pronounced 
upon  bim.     2.  Of  outlawry  for  a  capital  offence. 

(3*)  ^^^  consequences  of  attainder  are,  i.  Forfei" 
ture  to  the  king.     2.  Corruption  ofhiood. 

(4.)  Forfeiture  to  the  king  is,  r.  Of  real  estates, 
npon  attainder  ^— in  high  treason,  absolutely,  till  the 
death  of  the  late  Pretender^s  sons  j — in  felonies,  for  the 
king*s  year,  day,  and  waste }— -in  misprision  of  treason, 
assaults  on  a  judge,  or  battery  sitting  the  courts ;  during 
the  life  of  the  offendar.  2.  Of  personal  estates,  upon 
conviction ;  in  all  treason,  misprision  of  treason,  felony, 
excusable  benioide,  petit  kfoeny,  standing  mute  upon 
AcraignMcnt,  the  abesrc^named  eontempts  of  the  king% 
oonrls,  and  flight. 

(5.)  Corruption  of  Uood  is  an  >utter  eiitlnction  of  idl 
inheritable  quality  therein :  so  that,  after  the  king's 
forfeiture  is  first  satisfied,  the  criminal's  lands  escheat 
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to  the  lord  of  the  fee )  and  he  ean  never  ufterwarde  in-  j^w  •( 
berit,  be  inherited,  or  have  any  inheritance  derived  ^^f^^^ 
through  him. 

Sect.  XXX.  Of  Reversal  of  Judgment. 

(l.)  Judgments,  and  their  consequences,  may  be 
avoided^  1,  ^y  falsifying^  or  reversing^  the  attainder. 
2*  By  reprieve^  or  pardon. 

(  2.)  Attainders  may  ht falsified^  or  reversed^  X .  With- 
out a  writ  of  error  ^  for  matter  dehors  the  record.  2.  By 
writ  of  error  \  for  mistakes  in  the  judgment,  or  rec^ord. 
3*  By  act  of  parliament ;  for  favour. 

(3.)  TVhen  an  outlawry  is  reversed,  the  party  is  re- 
stored to  the  same  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  capias.  When  %  judgment^  on  convictioD,  is  rever- 
sed, the  party  stands  as  if  never  accused. 

Sect.  XXXI.  OfBeprieve^  and  Pardon^ 

(i.)  A  reprieve  is  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
judgment,  I.  Ex  arhitriojudicis.  2.  Ex  necessitate  U* 
gis;  for  pregnancy,  insanity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of 
person,  which  must  always  be  tried  instanter. 

(2.J  A  pardon  is  a  permanent  avoider  of  the  jadge- 
nent  by  the  king's  majesty,  in  offences  against  bis 
crown  and  dignity ;  drawn  in  doe  form  of  law,  allowed 
in  open  court,  and  thereby  making  the  offender  *  new 
man. 

(3.)  The  king  cannot  pardon,  i.  Imprisonoieot  of 
the  subject  beyond  the  seas.  2.  Offences  prosecuted  by 
appeal.  3.  Common  nuisances.  4.  Offencea  agaioat. 
popular  or  penal  statutes,  after  information  brought  by 
a  subject.  Nor  is  his  pardon  pleadable  to  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  commons  in  parliament. 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  Execution. 

(i.)  Execution  is  the  completion  of  human  punish- 
ment, and  must  be  strictly  performed  in  the  jnaaner 
which  the  law  directs. 

(2.)  The  warrant  for  execution  is  sometimes  nader 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  judge ;  sometimes  by  writ 
from  the  king  \  sometimes  by  rule  of  court  \  but  4M>m- 
monly  by  the  judges  signing  the  calendar  of  prisonerv, 
with  their  separate  judgments  in  the  margin. 
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PART  ni.  THE  LAW  OF  SCOTLAND. 
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GENEBAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

i^  THE  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  as  of  most  other 
countries,  consists  partly  of  statutory  or  written  law, 
which  has  the  express  authority  of  the  legislative  power  \ 
partly  of  customary  or  unwritten  law,  which  derives 
fierce  from  its  presumed  or  tacit  consent* 

2.  Under  our  statutory  or  written  law  is  compre- 
hended, (i.)  Our  acts  of  parliament:  not  only  those 
^][JJJJ[P"' which  were  made  in  the  reign  of  James  J.  of  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  down  to  onr  onion  with  Eng- 
i«nd  in  1707,  but  such  of  the  British  statutes  enacted 
since  the  Union  as  concerned  this  part  of  the  vqiUd 
om. 
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3.  The  remains  of  our  ancient  written  law  were  fnib-  KefUn 
lished  by  Sir  John  Skene,  clerk  register,  in  the  bmn-  Majc»u- 
ning  of  the  last  century,  by  license  of  parliament.     The  ti 
book*i  of  Regiam  Majestatem^  to  which  the  whole  col- 
lection owes  its  title,  seem  to  be  a  system  of  Scots  law, 
written  by  a  private  lawyer  at  the  command  pf  David 
I.  'j  and  though  no  eocpress  confirmation  of  that  trea^- 
tise  by  the  legislature  appears,  yet  it  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  ancient  law  of  our  kingdom  by  exprees 
statutes.     The  borough  laws,  which  wete  also  enac^ted 
by  the  same  King  David,  and  the  statutes  pf  Willuun, 
Alexander  II.  David  II.  and  the  three  ]^oberts,  i^e 
universally  allowed  to  be  genuine.     Our  parliamfota 
have  once  and  again  appointed  commissions  to  revise  and 
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tnw  ^  Atneod  tfk6  Regiam  Majestatem^  and  the  other  ancient 
Scotland,  books  of  onr  law,  and  to  make  their  report :  bat  as  no 
report  appehrs  to  have  been  made,  nor  conteqaently  any 
ratificatidn  by  parliament,  none  of  these  remains  are  re- 
ceived, as  of  propt'r  authority,  in  oar  courts  ;  yet  they 
are  of  excellent  use  in  proving  and  illustrating  our  most 
ancient  customs. 

4.  Onr  ;ivritten  law  comprehends,  (2.)  The  acts  of 
sedeninti  which  are  ordinances  for  regulating  the  forms 
of  proceeding  before  the  court  of  session  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  jostice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have  a 
delegated  power  fVom  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  these  acts  dip  upon  matter  of  right,  which  do* 
clare  what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  what  they  are  to  observe  afterwards  as  a  role 
of  judgment. 

5.  The  civil,  or  Roman  and  canon  laws,  thougb 
of  tko  elvtt  jjj^y  ^^  ^^^  perhaps  to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  our 
lawi?***"  written  law,  have  undoubtedly  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence In  Scotland.  The  powers  exercised  by  our 
sovereigns  and  judges  have  been  justified  upon  no  other 
ground,  thao  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  civil 
or  canon  law^j  nnd  a  special  statute  was  judged  neces- 
sary, upon  the  Reformation,  to  rescind  such  of  their 
constitutions  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine. From  that  period,  the  canon  law  has  been  little 
respected,  except  in  questions  of  tithes,  patronages, 
and  some  few  more  articles  of  ecclesiastical  right :  but 
the^  Roman  continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  statute  or  cus- 
tom, and  where  the  genius  of  our  law  suffers  us  to  ap- 

6.  Our  unwritten  or  customary  law,  is  that  which 
without  being  dcpressly  enacted  by  statute,  derives  its 
force  from  the  tacit  consent  of  king  and  people  \  which 
consent  is  presumed  from  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
community.  Cnstom,  as  it  is  equally  founded  in  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  with  written  law,  has  therefore  the 
same  effects :  hence,  as  one  statute  may  be  explained 
or  repealed  by  another,  so  a  statute  may  be  explained 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  community,  and  even 
go  into  disuse  by  a  posterior  contrarv  custom.  But 
this  power  of  custom  to  derogate  from  prior  statutes 
is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  statutes  concerning 
private  right,  and  does  not  extend  to  those  which  re- 
gard puUic  policy. 

7.  An  uniform  tract  of  the  judgments  or  decisions 
•flke  MS.  ^f  (jjQ  court  of  session  is  commonly  considered  as  part 
"^^  of  our  customary  law ;  and  without  doubt,  where  a  par- 
ticular custom  is  thereby  fixed  or  proved,  such  custom 
of  itself  constitutes  law :  but  decisions,  though  they 
bind  the  parties  litigating,  have  not,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, the  authority  of  law  in  similar  cases  \  yet,  where 
they  continue  uniform,  great  weight  is  justly  laid  on 

Jo^gmentt  them.  Neither  can  the  judgments  of  the  house  of  peers 
•r  the  hone  of  Great  Britain  reach  farther  than  to  the  parties  in  the 
ofpecn.  uppeal,  since  in  tbese  the  peers  act  as  judges,  not  as 
p_,^  lawgivers. 

uT"? J  ^'  '"^'"^"g^  ^^^  '*^*  ^^  nature  are  sufficiently  pub- 

Bo   Awtii^i^^j  ^^  ^1^^  internal  suggestion  of  natural  light,  civil 

laws  cannot  be  considered  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  till  Ifbey  are  notified  to  those  who^e  conduct  they 
areto  regolaite.  The  Scais  acts  of  parliament  were,  by 
onr  most  aneient  xostom,  proclaimed  in  all  tbe  diflferent 
•hireSi  boroughs,  and   baron  courts,  of  the  kingdom* 
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But  after  our  stattttet  came  to  be  printed,  that  custom    taw  of 
was  gradually  neglected  \  and  at  last  the  publication  Scothad. 
of  our  laws,  at  the  markft-cross  of  Edinburgh,  was        ' 
declared   sufficient  \   and  they  became  obligatory  40 
days  thereafter.    British  statutes  are  deemed  sufficient- 
ly notified,  without  formal   promulgation ;   either  be- 
cause the  printing  is  truly  a  publication ;  or  because 
every  subject  is,  by  a  maxim  of  the  English  law,  party 
to  them,  as-  being  present  in  parliament  either  by  him- 
self or  his  representative.     After  a  law  is  published,  no 
pretence  of  ignorance  can  excuse  the  breach  of  it. 

9.  As  laws  are  given  for  the  rule  of  our  conduct, 
they  can  regulate  future  cases  only  ;  for  past  actions, 
being  out  of  our  power,  can  admit  of  no  rule.  Decla- 
ratory laws  form  no  exception  to  this  \  for  a  statute, 
where  it  is  declaratory  of  a  former  law,  does  no  more 
than  interpret  its  meaning  \  and  it  is  included  In  the 
notion  of  interpretation,  that  it  must  draw  back  to  the 
date  of  the  law  interpreted. 

10.  By  the  rules  of  interpreting  statute  law  received 'p*«'P''«t*- 
in  Scotland,  an  argument  may  be  used  from  the  title ?^"^' 

to  the  act  itself,  i  rubro  ad  nigrum  $  at  least,  where 
the  rubric  has  either  been  originally  frauied,  or  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  legislature.  The  preamble  or 
narrative,  which  recites  the  inconveniences  that  had 
arisen  from  the  former  law ;  and  the  causes  inducing 
the  enactment,  may  also  lead  a  judge  to  the  generiu 
meaning  of  the  statute.  But  the  chief  weight  is  to  ba 
laid  on  the  statutory  words. 

11.  Laws,  being  directed  to  the  unlearned  as  well 
as  the  learned,  ought  to  be  construed  in  their  most  ob- 
vious meaning,  and  not  explained  away  by  subtle  di- 
stinctions \  and  no  law  is  to  suffer  a  figurative  interpre- 
tation, where  the  proper  sense  of  the  words  is  as  com- 
modious, and  equally  fitted  to  the  subject  of  the  sta- 
tute. Laws  ought  to  be  explained  so  as  to  exclude  ab- 
surdities, and  in  the  sense  which  appears  most  agreeable 
to  former  laws,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  the  general  frame  and  structure  of  the  constitution. 
In  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  right  of  acting  is  taken 
from  a  person,  solely  for  the  private  advantage  of  aa- 
otlier,  the  consent  of  him,  in  whose  behalf  the  law  was 
made,  shall  support  the  act  done  in  breach  of  it  \  but 
the  consent  of  parties  immediately  interested  has  no 
effect  in  matters  which  regard  the  poblic  utility  of  a 
state.  Where  the  words  of  a  statute  are  capable  but  of 
one  meaning,  the  statute  must  be  observed,  however 
hard  it  may  bear  on  particular  persons.  Nevertheless, 
as  no  human  system  of  laws  can  comprehend  all  pos- 
sible cases,  more  may  sometimes  be  meant  by  the  law- 
giver than  is  expressed }  and  hence  certain  statutes, 
where  extension  is  not  plainly  excluded,  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  tbe  letter,  to  similar  and  omitted  cases : 
others  are  to  be  confined  to  the  statutory  words. 

12.  A  strict  interpretation  is  to  be  applied,  (i.)  ToStrioi.  ■ 
correctory  statutes,  which  repeal  or  restrict  former  laws  \ 

and  to  statutes  which  enact  heavy  penalties,  or  restrain 
tbe  natural  liberties  of  mankind.  (2.)  Laws,  made  on 
occasion  of  present  exigencies  in  a  state,  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  to  similar  cases,  after  the  pressure  is  over. 
(3.)  Where  statutes  establish  certain  solemnities  as  re- 
quisite to  deeds,  such  solemnities  are  not  snppliable  by 
equivalents  \  for  solemnities  lose  their  nature,  when  they 
are  not  performed  specifically.  (4.]  A  statote,  which 
emimerates  special  caset,  is,  with  difficoltyi  to  be  oz- 

tanded) 
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Law  of   tended  to  casea  not  expressed  ;  bat«  where  a  law  does 
Seodand*  not  descend  to  particulars,  there  is  greater  reason  to 
^       M       '  extend  it  to  similai  cases.     (5.)  Statutes,  which  carry 
a  dispensation  or  privilege  to  particular  persons  or  so- 
cieties,  suffer  a  strict  interpretation ;  because  they  de- 
rogate from  the  general  law,  and  imply  a  burden  upon 
the  rest  of  the  community.      But  at   no  rate  can  a 
privilege  be  explained  to  the  prejudice  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  it  was  granted.      As  the  only  founda- 
tion of  customary  law  is  usage,  which  consists  in  fact, 
such  law  can  go  no  farther  than  the  particular  usage 
has  gone. 
Asiplt.  I  J,  All  statutes,   concerning  matters  specially  fa- 

voured by  law,  receive  an  ample  interpretation  j  as  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  or  of  any  useful 
public  undertaking,  for  making  effectual  the  wills  of 
dying  persons,  for  restraining  fraud,  for  the  security 
of  creditors,  &c.  A  statute,  though  its  subject  matter 
should  not  be  a  favourite  of  tbe  law,  may  be  extended 
to  similar  cases,  which  did  not  exist  when  the  statute 
was  made ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  was  not  in  the 
lawgiver's  power  to  provide.    - 

14.  Every  statute,  however  unfavourable,  must  re- 
ceive the  interpretation  necessary  to  give  it  effect :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  extension  of  favourable  laws, 
scope  roust  not  be  given  to  the  imagination,  in  disco- 
vering remote  resemblances  ;  the  extension  must  be  li- 
mited to  tbe  cases  immediately  similar.  Where  there 
is  ground  to  conclude  that  the  legislature  has  omitted 
a  case  out  of  the  statute  purposely,  the  statute  cannot 
be  extended  to  that  case,  let  it  be  ever  so  similar  to  the 
cases  expressed. 

1 5.  The  objects  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Mr  Erskine,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject 
•are.  Persons,  Things,  and  Actions. 

Chap.  L  Of  Persons. 

Among  persons,  judges,  who  are  invested  with  juris- 
diction, deserve  the  first  consideration. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Jurisdiction  and  Judges  in  General, 

Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  upon  a  judge  or 
magistrate,  to  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  causes  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  to  carry  his  sentences  into  execu- 
tion. That  tract  of  ground,  or  district,  within  which 
a  judge  has  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  is  called  bis  ter^ 
ritory:  and  every  act  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  a 
judge  without  his  territory,  either  by  pronouncing  sen- 
tence, or  carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

2.  The  supreme  power,  which  has  the  right  of  en- 
acting laws,  falls  natuVally  to  have  the  right  of  erect- 
ing courts,  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply 
these  laws  to  particular  cases :  but,  in  Scotland  this 
right  has  been  always  intrusted  with  the  crown,  as  hav- 
ing the  executive  power  of  the  state. 

3.  Jurisdiction  is  either  supi*eme,  inferior,  or  mixed. 
That  jurisdiction  is  supreme,  from  which  there  lies  no 
appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Inferior  courts  are  those 
whose  sentences  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  supreme 
courts,  and  whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar territory.  Mixed  jurisdiction  participates  of  the 
aature  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior:  thus  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiraltj,  and  tbe  com- 
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missaries  of  Edinburgh,  have  an  universal  jorisdlctioa  \a^^ 
over  Scotland,  and  they  can  review  the  decrees  oftScotkii. 
inferior  admirals  and  commissaries :  but  since  their 
own  decrees  are  subject  to  tbe  review  of  the  coarta  of 
session  or  justiciary,  they  are,  in  that  respect^  inferior 
courts* 

5.  Jurisdiction  is  either  civil  or  criminal :  by  tbe  first, 
questions  of  private  right  are  decided  \  by  tbe  otbery 
crimes  are  punished.  Bat,  in  all  jurisdiction,  tboogh 
merely  civil,  there  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  judge  to 
punish  either  corporally,  or  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  tbose 
who  offend  during  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  or 
who  shall  afterwards  obstruct  the  execntioa  of  the  aeu- 
tence. 

5.  Jurisdiction  is  either  private  or  comulatiTe. 
Private  jurisdiction,  is  that  which  belonga  onlj  to 
one  coort,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  CumulatlTe, 
otherwise  called  concurrent^  is  that  which  may  be  exer* 
cised  by  any  one  of  two  or  more  courts,  in  tbe  same 
cause.  In  civil  cumulative  jurisdiction,  the  private  pur- 
suer has  the  right  of  election  before  which  of  tbe  courts 
he  shall  sue  \  but  as,  in  criminal  questions  ^bich  are 
prosecuted  by  a  public  officer  of  court,  a  collision  of 
jurisdiction  might  happen,  through  each  of  tbe  judges 
claiming  the  exercise  of  their  right,  that  judge,  bj 
whose  warrant  tbe  delinquent  is  first  cited  or  appre- 
hended (which  is  the  first  step  of  jurisdiction),  acquires 
thereby  (jure  praventumis)  the  exclusive  right  of  judg- 
ing the  cause. 

6.  All  rights  of  jurisdiction,  being  originally  grant- 
ed in  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  grantee,  were 
therefore  personal,  and  died  with  himself.  But,  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system,  certain  jurisdic- 
tions were  annexed  to  lands,  and  descended  to  beirs,  as. 
well  as  the  lands  to  which  they  were  annexed  $  but  now 
all  heritable  jurisdictions,  except  those  of  admiralty 
and  a  small  pittance  reserved  to  barons,  are  either  a- 
bolisbed,  or  resumed  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

7.  Jurisdiction  is  either  proper  or  delegated.  Pro- 
per jurisdiction,  is  that  which  beIon/;s  to  a  judge  or 
magistrate  himself,  in  virtue  of  his  office.  Delegated, 
is  that  which  is  communicated  by  the  judge  to  another 
who  acts  in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy.  Whera 
a  deputy  appoints  one  under  him,  he  is  called  subsii^ 
tute.  No  grant  of  jurisdiction,  whtch  is  an  office  re- 
quiring personal  qualifications,  can  be  delegated  by 
the  grantee  to  another,  without  an  express  power  in  tbe 
grant. 

8.  Civil  jurisdiction  is  founded,  l.  Ratione  domicilii^ 
if  the  defender  has  his  domicile  within  the  judge's  ter- 
ritoiy.  A  domicile  is  the  dwelling  place  where  a  per-w 
son  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain  \  and  custom  bas'' 
fixed  it  as  a  rule,  that  residence  for  40  days  founds  ju- 
risdiction. If  one  has  no  fixed  dwelling  place,  e.  g.  a 
soldier,  or  a  travelling  merchant,  a  personal  citation 
against  him  within  the  territory  is  sufficient  to  found 
the  judge's  jurisdiction  over  him,  even  in  civil  ques- 
tions. As  the  defender  is  not  obliged  to  appear  before 
a  court  to  which  he  is  not  subject,  the  pursuer  roust  fol- 
low the  defender's  domicile. 

9.  It  is  founded,  2.  Ratione  res  sita^  if  the  subject 
in  question  lie  within  the  territory.  If  that  subject  be 
immoveable,  the  judge,  whose  jurisdiction  is  founded 
in  this  way,  is  the  sole  judge  competent,  excluding  tbe 
judge  of  the  domicile* 

10.  Wbcre 
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or        to.  Vfk9rt  OM,  wh*  Iim  mI  h!ft  dotoioile  vitlim  tit 
Sc9tl— 4  terciltiyy  is  i*^  ioed  before  an  iaferrar  court,  rai99nd 
'        rei  $iUr^  the  coort  of  senion  oMWt  be  applied  to,  wfaete 
liettert  of  jiiriidictieA  ie  Qoiversalv  aoil  vbo,  of  coane,  gruile  lel< 
Bopplc       |g«  of  topptemoBt  to  cite  the  defeiMier  to  appear  be* 
"*^^        fere  the  inferior  judge.    Where  the  party  to  be  sued 
resides  in  another  kingdom,  and  has  ati  estate  in  this, 
the  ceari  ef  sessTo*  is  the  otAy  proper  ceiirt,  as  the 
cmnjmmefarwm  to  all  persons  residing  abroad }  and  the 
defender,  if  hb  estate  be  heritable,  iseonsidered  as  law* 
fully  smntiMKird  te  that  coort,  by  a  citation  at  the  naar- 
ket  cross  of  Ediobur^gh,  and  pier  and  shore  of  Loith : 
hot  where  a  stranger,  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  on* 
ly  a  tttOTcable  estate  in  this  kingdom,  he  is  deemed  te 
be  so  little  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  onr  courts,  that 
action  canool  he  brought  against  him  till  his  effSects  be 
first  attached  by  an  nniBlmtnijmrufdieiimuJintdandm 
cmtsa  ;  which  is  laid  on  by  a  wamnt  issuing  froos  the 
aupreme  courts  of  session,  or  admiralty,  or  from  that 
within  whose  territory  the  subject  is  situated,  at  the 
suit  of  tlie  creditor. 
Arrettneat     ii«  A  judge  may,  in  special  cases,  arrest  or  seenre 
of  itraa.     iiiQ  persona  of  such  as  have  neither  domicile  nor  estate 
gen.  within  his  territory,  even  for  ctVil  debts.  Thus,  on  the 

border  between  Scotland  and  England,  warrants  are 
granted  of  course  by  the  judge«ordinary  of  either  side, 
against  those  who  have  their  domicile  upon  the  op* 
posite  side,  for  arresting  their  persons,  till  they  give 
caution ycM^ATib  sisti^  and  even  the  persons  of  citizene  or 
natives  may  be  so  secured,  where  there  is  just  reason  to 
juspect  that  they  are  in  medkatnme  fo^a^  u  e.  that  they 
intend  suddenly  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom  \  upon 
which  suspicion,  the  creditor  who  applies  for  the  war- 
rant must  make  oath.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough* 
royal,  who  has  fumiBhed  one  who  lives  without  the  bo- 
rough in  meat,  clothes,  or  other  merchandise,  and  who 
hat  no  security  for  it  but  bis  own  account  book,  may 
ncrest  bis  debtor,  till  be  give  security  jsK/mc  sistL 
Greaadsel  ii.  A  judge  may  be  declined,  i.  e.  his  jurisdiction 
detliaa-  disowned  judicially,  i.  Ratione  camaa^  from  his  iacom- 
*"'*'  potency  te  the  special  cause  brought  before  biuK  2.  jRo- 

tiatu  mtapecti Judicis  i  where  either  the  judge  Itimself,  or 
his  near  ktaaroan,  hoe  an  interest  in  the  suit.  No  ju^e 
Gnu  vote  ia  the  cause  of  hie  father,  brother,  or  son,  ei- 
ther by  oonsaoguinity  or  affinity  \  nor  in  the  cause  of 
his  unole  or  nephew  by  consanguinity.  3.  Rmiione  pri- 
vUegui  where  the  party  is  by  privilege  exempted  from 
their  jurisdiction. 
Prerogated.  13.  Prorogated  jarildiction  {jurisdictto  in  contenii' 
i^l^^®*  emes)  is  that  which  is,  by  the  consent  of  parties,  con* 
'^"  ferred  upon  a  judge,  who,  without  such  consent,  would 

bo  ineompetent*  Where  a  judge  ie  incompetent,  every 
■tep  he  takee  mnsrbe  null,  till  his  jurisdiction  be  made 
competent  by  the  party^s  actual  submission  te  it*  It 
is  otherwise  when  the  judge  is  competent,  but  may  be 
dooltned  by  the  party  upon  privilege. 

14.  In  order  to  prorogation,  tho  judge  must  have 
jurisdiction,  such  at  may  be  prorogated*  Hence,  pro* 
rogation  cannot  be  admitted  where  the  jadgeV  jorisdic* 
tion  ie  eseludtd  by  statute.  Yet  where  the  caOso  is  of 
the  aame  nature  with  those  to  which  the  judge  io  com- 
petent, though  law  may  have  oonfined  Us  jurisdiction 
within  a  certain  sum,  parties  may  proro^e  it  above 
that  turn  unless  where  prorogation  is  prohibited.  Pro- 
legation  is  not  admitted  in  the  king's  causes  j  for  the 
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hitereet  of  the  erown  cannot  bo  hurt  by  the  negligence 
of  its  offioera. 

15.  All  judges  mast  at  their  admission  swear,  x«  The 
oath  of  allegianoe,  and  subscribe  the  assurance  \  2.  The 
oath  of  abjuration ;  3.  The  of  th  of  supremacy }  lastly. 
The  oath  defideU  t^dmiftuiratione* 

1 6.  A  party  who  has  either  properly  declined  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  had  been  ci* 
ted,  or  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  any  proceed* 
ings  in  the  cause,  may,  before  decree,  apply  to  the  court 
of  seseioa  to  inue  letters  of  advocation  for  calling  the 
action  from  before  the  inferior  court  to  theoMelves. 
Tho  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  a  party  may  pray 
for  letters  of  advocation,  are  incompetency  and  iniqot* 
ty.  Under  incompetency,  is  comprehended  not  only 
defect  of  jurisdiction,  but  all  the  grounds  of  declining 
a  jurisdiction,  in  itself  competent,  arising  either  from 
suspicion  of  the  judge,  or  privilege  in  the  parties.  A 
judge  is  said  to  commit  iniquity,  when  he  either  delays 
justice,  or  ]M«nottnces  sentence,  in  the  exercise  of  hit 
jurisdiction,  contrary  to  law* 

1 7*  That  the  court  of  session  may  net  waste  their 
time  in  trifles,  no  cause  for  a  sum  below  twelve  pounds 
sterling  can  be  advocated  to  the  court  of  ses^ioo  from 
the  inferior  judge  competent :  but  if  an  inferior  judge 
shall  proceed  upon  a  cause  to  which  he  ie  incompeteat, 
the  cause  may  be  carried  f^m  him  by  advocation,  Id 
the  subject  ho  ever  so  inconsiderable. 

« 
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I.  The  king,  who  is  the  fountain  of  jurisdiction,  Kiof, 
might  by  our  constitution  have  judged  in  all  causes, 
either  in  his  own  person,  or  by  those  whom  he  was  plea*  sad 
sod  to  vest  with  jurisdiction. 

a.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  our  court  of  the  Parlisnent. 
last  resort,  bad  the  right  of  reviewing  tho  sentences  of 
all  onr  supreme  courts. 

3^  By  the  treaty  of  Union,  1707,  the  parliaments  ^^•f^^^'^^x 
Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  parliaaaent  ^  ??^^ 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  the  Bntish  hooae  ^ 
of  peers,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Scots  parliament,, 
is  become  our  court  of  the  Ust  resort,  to  which  appeals 
Ho  from  all  the  supreme  courts  of  Scotland  .*  but  that 
ooprt  baa  no  original  jurisdiction  ia  civil  matters,  in 
which  they  judge  only  upon  appeal.  By  arU  21.  of 
that  treaty,  the  Scots  share  of  the  repvesentation  in 
the  house  of  peers  is  fixed  to  16  Scots  peera  elective  ; 
and  in  the  house  of  commons,  to  45  commonere,  of 
which  30  are  elected  by  the  freeheldera  of  counties, 
and  15  by  the  royal  boroughs.  Tbe  Scots  privy  coon* 
cil  was  also  thereupon  abolished,  and  sunk  into  that  rf 
Great  Britain,  which  for  tbe  future  is  declared  to  have 
■o  other  powers  than  the  English  privy  council  had  at 
tbe  time  of  the  union. 

4.  A  court  was  erected  in  1425,  consisting  of  cer-Cosrt  of 
tain  persons  to  bo  named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  three  >es»l*B- 
estates  of  parliauMnt,  which  was  vested  with  the  juris- 
diction formerly  lodged  ia  the  council,  and  got  thn 
name  of  the  iesnon^  because  it  was  ordained  to  hold 
annually  a  certain  number  of  sessions  at  the  places  te 
be  specially  appointed  by  the  king.  This  coort  had 
a  juritdiction,  cumuhitive  with  the  judge  ordinary,  in 
spuilzies,  and  other  possessory  actions,  and  in  debts  j 
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Lniw  of  bat  (hej  bad  no  eognizftnce  m  qnestmn*  of  property  of 
Seotiand.  heritable  subjects.  No  appeal  lay  from  its  judgments 
to  the  parliamenr.  The  judges  of  this  court  served  by 
rotation,  and  wpre  changed  from  time  to  time,  after 
having  sat  40  days  ^  and  became  so  negligent  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  that  it  was  at  last  thought 
necessary  to  transl'er  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  to  a 
council  to  be  named  by  the  king,  called  the  daily^ 
C9tfnctl. 

5.  The  present  model  of  the  conrt  of  session,  or  col- 
lege of  justice,  was  formed  io  tbe  reign  of- James- V« 
The  judges,  thereof,  who  were  vested  with  an  universal 
civil  jorisdrctron,  consisted  originally  of  seven  chupcb- 
men,  seven  Uymen,  and  a  president,  whom  it  behoved 
to  be  a  prelate;    but  spiritual  judges  were  in^  15^4 
Jud|ret,  by  partly,  and   in    1640  totally,  prohibited*     The  judges 
whom  aa.  |,f  session  have  been  always  received  by  warrants  from 
'"^  '  the  crown.   Anciently  his  majesty  seems  to  have  trans* 

ferred  to  the  court  itself  the  right  of  choosing  their  owo 
president ;  and  in  a  sederunt  recorded  June  26,  1 593, 
the  king  condescended  to  present  to  the  lords,  upon 
every  vacancy  in  the  bench,  a  list  of  three  persons,  out 
of  which  they  were  to  choose  one.  But  his  majesty  soon 
resumed  the  exercise  of  both  rights,  which  onntinued 
with  the  crown  till  tbe  usurpation  ^  when  it  was  or- 
dained that  the  king  should  name  tbe  judges  of  the 
session,  by  the  advice  of  parliament.  After  the  Resto* 
ration,  the  nomination  was  again  declared  to  be  bolely 
in  the  sovereign. 
Their  qss-     5^  Though  judges  may,  in  the  general  case,  be  na- 

a'ad^riH'  ^^^  *^  ^''®  "S®  ^^  ^'  years,  the  lords  of  session  must 
be  at  lea!!t  25.  No  person  can  be  named  lord  of  session, 
who  has  not  served  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 
session  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  for 
ten :  and  in  the  case  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  he  must 
undergo  the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Roman  law,  and 
be  found  qoalified  two  years  before  he  can  be  named. 
Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  presents  the 
successor  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  lords,  wherein  be 
requires  them  to  try  and  admit  the  person  presented. 
The  powers  given  to  them  to  reject  the  presentee  upon 
trial  are  taken  away,  and  a  bare  liberty  to  remonstrate 
substituted  in  its  place. 
Privilegct  J.  Besides  the  15  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  al- 
pfthc  col-  lo\Ted  to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council, 
lejcc  of  ju-  ^|,Q      '^^  gjj  j^„j  ^^jg  ^JjI,  ^|,p„^     'pi,^^  extraordi- 

ntiry  lords  were  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  1. 

8.  The  appellation  of  the  coi/ege  ofjtutice  is  not  con« 
fined  to  the  judge.«,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  senators  J  but  comprehends  advocates,  clerks  of  ses- 
sion, writers  to  the  signet,  and  others,  as  described. 
Act  Si  33d  Feb.  1687.  Where,  therefore,  the  college 
of  justice  is  entitled  to  any  privilege,  it  extends  to  all 
tbe  members  of  the  college.  They  are  exempted  from 
watching,  warding,  and  other  services  within  boroagh  ; 
and  from  the  payment  of  ministers  stipends,  and  of  all 
customs,  &c.  imposed  upon  goods  carried  to  or  from 
tbe  oity  of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  these  privileges  aiid 
immunities  were  lately  called  in  question  by  the  city 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  they  were  found  by  the  court  of 
session  (affirmed  upon  appeal)  to  be  in  full  force. 

9.  Though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  session  be  properly 
limited  to  civil  causes,  the  judges  have  always  sustain- 
cd  themselves  as  competent  to  the  crime  of  falsehood. 
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Where  the  falstboed  deserves  death  or  denemlinitiofi, 
they,  after  finding  the  crime  proved,  remit  tbe  crimt* 
nal  to  the  court  of  justiciary.  Special  statute  has  given 
to  the  court  of  session  jurisdiction  in  contraveottont  of 
law- burrows^  deforcements,  and  breach  of  arreetmeot ; 
and  they  have  been  in  use  to  judge  in  betterj  pendenU 
lite^  and  in  usury. 

JO.  In  certain  civil  causes,  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  sea* 
sion  is  exclnsive  of  all  inferior  jurisdictions  $  aa  in  de* 
clarators  of  property,  and  other  competitions  of  faeri* 
table  rights,  proving  of  the  tenor,  eesshncM  bonoruns^ 
restitution  of  minors,  reductions  of  decrees  or  of  writ* 
ings,  sales  of  the  estates  of  minors  or* bankrupts,  &c« 
In  a  second  class  of  causes,  their  jurisdiction  can  be 
only  exercised  in  the  way  of  review,  after  tbe  canse  is 
brought  from  the  inferior  court ;  as  in  maritime  end 
consistorlal  causes,  which  must  be  pursued  in  the  first 
instance  before  tlie  admiral  or  commissary  ;  and  in  ac«» 
tions,  below  twelve  pennds  sterling,  which  must  be 
commenced  before  the  judge  ordinary.  Io  all  ciTtl  ac* 
tions,  which  fall  under  neither  of  these  classes,  tbe  jn» 
risdiction  of  the  session  is  concurrent,  even  in  the  first 
instance,  with  that  of  the  judge  ordinary.  The  session 
may  proceed  as  a  court  of  equity  by  the  rnles  of  con- 
science, in  abating  the  rigour  of  law,  and  giving  aid 
in  proper  cases  to  such  as  in  a  conrt  of  law  can  have 
no  remedy  :  and  this  power  is  inherent  in  the  sopreme 
conrt  of  every  country,  where  separate  courts  are  not 
established  for  law  and  for  equity.  ^ 

This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  I2th  day  of 
June  and  rose  upon  the  nth  day  of  August  for  the 
summer  session  j  but  now,  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  in  the  session  of  parliament  1790,  it  nteets  on  tho 
12th  of  May  and  rises  on  the  nth  of  July  for  the  sum- 
mer session  \  the  winter  sederunt  still  remaining  as  fop- 
merly,  viz.  from  the  iltb  of  November  te  the  nth  of 
March  inclusive. 

11.  The  supreme    criminal   judge  was  styled   thcfJosUciaTy 
Justiciary  and  lie  had  anciently  an  universal  civil  ju*coaru 
risdiction,  even  in  matters  of  heritage.     He  was  obli* 

ged  to  hold  two  justice  courts  or  ayres  yearly  at  £din^ 
burgh  or  Peebles,  wfaete  all  tbe  freeholders  of  tbe  king- 
dom were  obliged  to  attend.  Besides  this  universal 
court,  special  justice  ayres  were  held  in  all  tbe  different 
shires  in  tbe  kingdom  twice  in  the  year.  These  last 
having  gone  into  disnse,  eight  deputies  were  appoint- 
ed, two  for  every  quarter  of  tbe  kingdom,  who  sboohl 
make  their  circuits  over  tbe  whole  in  April  and  Oc- 
tober. 

12.  Tbe  office  of  deputies  was  suppressed  in  1672; 
and  five  lords  of  session  were  added,  as  commissioners  of 
justiciary,  to  the  justice  general  and  justice  clerk.  The 
justice  general,  if  present,  is  constant  president  of  the 
court,  and  in  bis  absence  the  justice  clerk.  The  king-* 
doffi  is  divided  into  three  districts,  aad  two  of  the  judges 
are  appointed  to  hold  drcoits  in  certain  boronghs  ef 
each  diistrict  twice  in  the  year$  one  judge  may  pro* 
ceed  to  business  in  the  absence  of  hb  colleague,  in 
trials  before  this  conrt  tbe  evidence  was  always  taken 
down  in  writing  till  the  act  23d  Geo.  III»  was  passed  \ 
by  which  the  judges  may  try  and  determine  all  eanses 
by  the  verdict  of  an  assise  upon  examining  the  witnes- 
ses viva  vprr,  wit  bout  reducing  the  testimony  into  writh- 
ing, unless  it  shall  appear  more  expedient  to  pioceedio 

Ike 


Iaw  of    the  forin«r  waji  which  they  ha^^  it  lo  thtir  power  to 
tcotUiid^  do.    This  act  wai  at  first  temporary,  but  Is  now  made 
'  '""^  perpetual  hy  jyth  Geo,  III.  cap.  j8. 

13.  By  an  old  statutei  the  crimes  of  robbery,  r^P^i 
murder  and  wilful  fire  raising  (the  four  pleas  of  the 
crown),  are  said  to  be  reserved  to  the  king's  court  of 
justiciary;  but  the  only  crime  in  which,  de pratsi^  the 
jurisdiction  of  justiciary  became  at  last  exclo^ve  of  all 
inferior  criminaliurisdiction,  was  that  of  high  treason. 
The  court  of  justiciary,  when  sitting  at  Edinburgh,  has 
a  power  of  advocating  causes  from  all  inferior  crlmlaal 
judges,  and  of  suspending  their  sentences, 

14.  The  circuit  court  can  also  judge  in  all  criminal 
causes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration,  up- 
on appeal  from  any  Inferior  court  within  their  district  \ 
and  has  a  supreme  civil  jurisdiction,  by  way  of  appeal, 
in  all  Causes  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds  sterling.  In 
which  their  decrees  are  not  subject  to  review ;  but  no 
appeal  is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till  the  cause  be  finally 
determined  in  the  Inferior  court* 

^^K**'  ij.  The  court  of  exchequer,  as  the  king^s  cham- 

•<•»€  eqaer,  1^^^],^;^  ^ourt,  judged  in  all  questions  of  the  revenue. 
In  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that  court  was  abo- 
lished, and  a  new  court  erected,  consisting  of  the  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  baron, 
with  four  other  barons  of  exchequer  \    which  barons 
are  to  be  made  of  Serjeants  at  law,  English  barristers, 
or  Scots  advocates  of  five  years  standing.     This  court 
has  a  private  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  It,  as  to  the 
duties  of  customs,  excise,  or  other  revenues  appertain- 
ing to  the.  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  ho- 
nours and  estates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown  ;  In 
which  matters,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding used  In  the  English  court  of  exchequer,  under 
the  following  limitations :   That   no  debt  due   to   the 
crown  shall  aflect  the  dehtor^s  real  estate  In  any  other 
manner  Clian  such  estate  may  be  aflfected  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  validity  of  the  crown's  titles  to 
any  honours  or  lands  shall  continue  to  be  tried  by  the 
court  of  session.     The  barons  have  the  powers  of  the 
Scots  court  transferred  to  them,  of  passing  the  accounts 
of  sheriffs,  or  other  officers  who  have  the  execution  of 
writs  issuing  from,  or  returnable  to,  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, and  of  receiving  resignations,  and  passing  sig- 
natures of  charters,  gifts  of  casualties,  &c.  But  though 
'     |ill  tliese  most  pass  In  exchequer,  it  is  the  court  of  ses- 
sion only  who  can  judge  of  their  preference  after  they 
are  completed. 
Adwiralty        l6*  The    jurisdiction    of  the  admiral    in  maritime 
cairt.         eanses  was  or  old  concurrent  with  that  of  the  session. 
The  high  admiral  is  declared  the  k^ng^s  justice  general 
upon  the  seas,  on  fresh  water  within  flood  mark,  and 
in  all  harbours  and  creeks.     His  civil  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  maritime  causes;  and  so  comprehends  ques- 
tions of  charter  parties,  freights,  salvages,  bottomries, 
&c«    He  exercises  this  supreme  jurisdiction  by  a  dele- 
gate, the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  ;  and  he 
may  also  name  Inferior  deputies,  whose  jurisdiction  Is 
limited  to  particular  districts,  and  whose  i^entences  are 
subject  to  the  review  of  the  high  court.  In  causes  which 
are  declared  to  fall  under  the  admiraPs  cognizance, 
Ills  jurisdiction  Is  sole  j  insomuch,  that  the  session  itself, 
though  it  may  review  his  decrees  hy  suspension  or  re- 
duction, cannot  carry  a  maritime  question  from  him  by 
gdvocation.  The  admiral  has  acquired,  by  usage,  a  ju- 
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rlsdiction  in  mercantile  causes,  even  where  they  are  not  Law  of 
strictly  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of  the  judge  Scotrand. 
ordinary.  ^i      ^      i^ 

17.  All  our  suprAme  oourts  have  seals  or  signets,  pro*SigacL 
per  to  their  several  jurisdictions.  The  courts  of  session 
and  justiciary  used  /ormerly  the  same  signet,  which  waa 
called  the  klng\  because  the  writs  issuing  from  them 
run  in  the  king^s  name  \  and  though  the  justiciary  got 
at  last  a  separate  signet  for  itself,  yet  that  of  the  session 
•till  retains  the  appellation  of  the  kiag^s  signet.  In  this 
office  are  sealed  summonses  for  citation,  letters  of  execu- 
torial diligence,  or  for  staying  or  prohibiting  of  dili- 
gence, and  generally  whatever  passes  by  the  warrant  of 
the  session,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  the  officers  of 
tlie  court.  All  these  must,  before  sealing,  be  signed 
by  the  writers  or  clerks  of  the  signet :  But  letters  of 
diligence,  where  they  are  granted  In  a  depending  pro- 
cess, merely  for  probation,  though  they  pass  by  the 
signet,  must  he  subscribed  by  a  clerk  of  session.  The 
clerks  of  the  signet  also  prepare  and  subscribe  all  sig- 
natures of  charters,  or  other  royal  grants,  which  pasa 
in  exchequer. 

Sect.  Ill,  Of  inferior  Judges  and  Courts  of  Scotland. 

I    **2 

^  I.  Sheriff  (from  reeve  governor,  and  sAcer  to  cat  orSherift 
divide)  is  the  judge  ordinary  constituted  by  the  crown 
over  a  particular  division  or  county.  The  sheriff^a 
jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was,  in  ancient 
times,  nearly  as  ample  within  his  own  territory  as  that 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  session  and  justiciary  was  over 
the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  His  civil  jurisdiction  now  extends  to  all  actions 
upon  contracts,  or  other  personal  obligations  ^  forth* 
comings,  poindings  of  the  ground,  mails  and  duties  ^ 
and  to  all  possessory  actions,  as  removing!),  ejections, 
spullzies,  &c.}  to  all  brieves  issuing  from  the  chancery, 
as  of  inquest,  terce,  division,  tutory,  &c. ;  and  even  to 
adjudications  of  land  estates,  when  proceeding  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  apparent  heir.  His  present  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown ;  and  he  is  competent  to  most  questions  of 
public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurisdiction  with 
justices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

3.  Sheriffs  have  a  ministerial  power,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  return  juries.  In  order  to  a  trial  of  causes  that 
require  juries.  The  writs  for  electing  members  of  par- 
liament have  been,  since  the  union,  directed  to  the  she- 
riffs, who,  after  they  are  executed,  return  them  to  the 
crown  office  from  whence  they  i.4sued.  They  also  exe- 
cute writs  Issuing  from  the  court  of  exchequer  \  and  in 
general,  take  care  of  all  estates,  duties,  or  casualties 
that  fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  for  which 
they  must  account  to  the  exchequer. 

4.  A  lord  of  regality  wks  a  magistrate  who  had  a  Lord  •r 
grant  of  lands  from  the  sovereign,  with  royal  jurlsdic-regallij* 
tion  annexed  thereto.     His  civil  jurisdiction  was  equal 

to  that  of  a  sheriff  ^  his  criminal  extended  to  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown.  He  had  a  right  to  repledge  or  re- 
claim all  crlmlnt^ls,  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  from  any 
other  competent  court,  though  It  w^re  the  justiciary 
itself,  to  his  own.  He  had  also  right,  according  to  the 
most  common  opinion,  to  the  single  escheat  of  all  de- 
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nouncecl  persons  residing  within  his  jarisdictiony^  even 
though  such  privilege  had  not  been  expressed  in  the 
grant  of  regality. 

5.  The  Stewart  was  the  magistrate  appointed  by  the 
king  over  such  regality  lands  as  happened  to  fall  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture,  &c.  and  therefore  the  stewart*t 
jurisdiction  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regality.  The  two 
slewartries  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land,  make  shires  and  counties  by  themselves,  and  send 
each  a  representative  to  parliament. 

6.  Where  lands  not  erected  into  a  regality  fell  into 
the  king^s  hands,  he  appointed  a  bailie  over  them, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  equal  to  that  of  a  sheriff. 

7.  6y  the  late  jurisdiction  act,  20  Geo.  II.  all  herit- 
able regalities  and  bailieries,  and  all  such  heritable 
sheriffships  and  stewartries  as  were  only  parts  of  a  shire, 
are  dissolved  ;  and  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  them 
are  made  to  devolve  opon  such  of  the  king^s  courts  as 
these  powers  would  have  belonged  to  if  the  jurisdictions 
dissolved  had  never  been  granted.  All  sheriffships  and 
stewartries  that  were  no  part  of  a  shire,  where  they  had 
been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  are  resnmed 
and  annexed  to  the  crown.  No  high  sheriff  or  atewart 
can  hereafter  judge  personally  in  any  cause.  One  sheriff 
or  Stewart-depute  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  in 
every  shire,  who  must  be  an  advocate  of  three  years 
standing  ^  and  whose  office  as  sheriff  or  Stewart- depute 
is  now  by  28  Geo.  II.  held  ad  vitam  aut  ctUpmn, 

^.  The  appanage,  or  patrimony,  of  the  prince  of 
Scotland,  has  been  long  erected  into  a  regality  jurisdic- 
tion, called  the  Principality.  It  is  personal  to  the 
king's  eldest  son,  npon  whose  death  or  succession  it  re- 
turns to  the  crown.  The  prince  has,  or  may  have,  his 
own  chancery,  from  which  bis  writs  issue,  and  may 
name  his  own  chamberlain  and  other  officers  for  re- 
ceiving and  managing  his  revenue.  The  vassals  of  the 
prince  are  entitled  to  elect,  or  to  be  elected,  members 
of  parliament  for  counties,  equally  with  those  who  hold 
of  the  crown. 

9.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  magistrates  named  by 
the  sovereign  over  the  several  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
hx  the  special  purpose  of  preserving  the  public  peace. 
Anciently  their  power  reached  little  farther  than  to 
bind  over  disorderly  persons  for  their  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  or  justiciary ;  afterwards  they  were 
authorised  to  judge  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in 
roost  of  the  laws  concerning  public  policy.  They  may 
compel  workmen  or  labourerr  to  serve  for  a  reasonable 
fee,  and  they  can  con  demur  masters  in  the  wages  due  to 
their  servants.  They  have  power  to  judge  in  questions 
of  highways,  and  to  call  ont  the  tenants  with  their 
cottars  and  servants  to  perform  biz  days  work  yearly 
for  upholding  them.  It  has  been  lately,  however, 
found  by  the  court  of  session,  that  justices  have  do  juris- 
diction whatever  in  common  aetious  for  (*ebt.  So  that 
it  now  seems  fixed,  that  they  are  incompetent  10  such 
actions,  except  where  they  are  declared  competent  by 
apeclal  statute. 

10.  Since  the  union,  our  justices  of  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  power  committed  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  ai<e  authorised  to  exercise  whatever  be- 
long to  the  office  of  an  English  justice,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  peace.  From  that  time,  the  Scota 
and  the  English  commissions  have  run  in  the  same 
style,,  which  contains  powers  to  inquire  into  and  judge. 


in  all  capital  crimes,  witcheraft,  felonies,  an4  several    Law  «r 
others  specially  enumerated  :  with  this  limitation  «u1)-  ^cotlaad. 
joined,  ofwhich  justices  of  the  peace  may  hiwfvUy  in^  " 
quire.     Two  justices  can  constitute  a  court.     Special 
statute  has  given  the  cognizance  of  several  matters  of 
excise  to  the  justices,  in  which  their  sentences  are  fi* 
nal.     As  to  which,  and  the  powers  thereby  vested  ia 
them,  the  reader  uiust  of  necessity  be  referred  to  the 
excise  laws  \    it  not  falling  within  the   plan  of   this 
work,  to  enter  into  so  very  minute  a  detail  as  that 
would  prove. 

11.  A   borough   b  a  body  corporate,   made    up  ofBoroogk. 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  tract  of  ground,  erected  by 

the  sovereign,  with  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it.  Bo- 
roughs are  erected,  either  to  be  holden  of  the  sovereign 
himself,  which  is  the  general  case  of  royal  boroughs  \ 
or  of  the  superior  of  the  lands  erected,  as  borou|rlia  of 
regality  and  barony.  Boronghs  royal  have  power,  by 
their  charters,  to  choose  annually  certain  office  bearers 
or  magistrates  \  and  in  boroughs  of  regality  and  ba- 
rony, the  nomination  of  magistrates  is,  by  their  char« 
ter,  lodged  sometimes  in  the  inhabitants,  sometimes  in 
the  superior.  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  debt,  services,  and  questions  of  possession 
betwixt  the  inhabitants.  Their  criminal  jurisdiction 
extends  to  pett^  riots,  and  reckless  fire-raisiog.  The 
dean  of  guild  is  that  magistrate  of  a  royal  borough 
who  is  head  of  the  merchant  company  ;  he  has  the  cog- 
nizance of  mercantile  causes  within  borough  ;  and  the 
inspection  of  buildings,  that  they  encroach  neither  on 
private  property,  nor  on  the  public  streets;  and  he 
ma^  direct  insufficient  houses  to  be  pulled  down.  His 
jurisdiction  has  no  dependence  on  the  court  of  the  b€>- 
rougb,  or  bailie  court. 

1 2.  A  baron,  in  the  large  sense  of  that  word,  is  one  Barons 
who  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  the  crown  \  and    as 
such,  had,  by  our  ancient  constitution,  right  to  a  s'eat 

in  parliament,  however  small  his  freehold  might  have 
been.  The  lesser  barons  were  exempted  from  the  bur- 
den of  attending  the  service  of  parliament.  This  ex- 
emption grew  insensibly  into  an  utter  disability  in  all  the 
lesser  barons  from  sitting  in  parliament,  without  elec- 
tion by  the  county  \  though  no  statute  is  to  be  found 
expressly  excluding  tbem. 

13.  To  constitute  a  baron  in  the  strict  law  sense,  bis 
lands  must  have  been  erected,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by 
the  king  in  liheram  baroniam  j  and  such  baron  bad  a 
certain  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  he 
might  have  exercised,  either  in  his  own  per&on,  or  by 
his  bailie.  ' 

14.  By  the  late  jurisdiction  act,  the  civil  jurisdic- 
^  tion  of  a  baron  is  reduced  to  the  power  of  recoveriog 

from  his  vassals  and  tenants,  the  rents  of  his  lands,  and 
of  condemning  them  in  mill  services  5  and  of  judginir 
in  causes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  exceed 
40s.  sterling.  ^  His  criminal  jurisdiction  is,  by  the 
same  sUtute,  limited  to  assaults,  batteries,  nod  other 
smaller  offences,  which  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  net 
exceeding  208.  sterling,  or  by  setting  the  offender  in 
the  stocks  in  the  day  time  not  above  three  hours  ;  the 
fine  to  be  levied  by  poinding,  or  one  month's  imprison- 
ment. The  jurisdiction  formerly  competent  ic  pro- 
prietors of  mines,  and  coal  or  salt  works,  over  their 
workmen,  is  reserved :  and  also  that  which  was  com- 
pctent  to  proprietors  who  bad   the  right,  of  fairs  or 
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mrketty  for  coirc^iiBg  tlie  diiorders  that  might  h%p* 
*|>en  during;  tYieir  cntitioitafice  ;  pro^i^e^  they  «h«H  ex- 
ercise no  jurisdiction  inferrmg  the  lots  of  Hi«  or  do* 
metnYiration. 

1 5.  The  hfyrh  constable  of  Scotland  hu4  no  fixed  ter« 
riturial  jurisdiction,  hot  follorrcd  the  court ;  and  had, 
jointly  with  tlie  mari«clnil,  the  cognizaoce  of  all  orimet 
committed  within  two  leagues  of  it.  All  other  const** 
bnUries  were  dependent  on  him  :  these  had  castles,  and 
sometimes  boroughs,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  aa 
Dundee,  Montrose,  &c.  and  among  other  powers,  now 
little  knntm,  they  had  the  right  of  eseroising  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  their  respectripe  territories  during 
the  continuance  of  fsirs.  By  the  late  jurisdiction  act, 
all  jurisdictions  of  eoostabukry  are  diteelved,  except 
that  of  high  constable. 

16.  The  office  of  the  Lyon  king  of  arms  was  chief* 
)y  ministerial,  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry 
public  messages,  &c.  But  be  has  also  a  right  of  ju* 
risdiction,  whereby  he  can  punish  all  who  usurp  aorma 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  depriTe  or  sotpend 
messengers,  heralds,  or  pursuivants,  (who  are  effieert 
named  by  himself)  $  but  he  has  no  cognizance  ef  tlie 
damage  arising  to  the  priyote  party  through  the  met* 
•enger's  fault.  Messengers  are  subserrient  to  the  sih 
preme  courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary;  and  their  pro- 
per business  is  to  execute  all  the  king^s  letters  eitlter  in 
ciril  or  criminal  causes.  They  must  find  caution  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  tbeir  duty  qtfa  messengers )  and 
in  case  of  any  malversation,  or  neglect,  by  which  da* 
mage  arises  to  their  employers,  their*  sureties  may  he 
recurred  upon  for  indemnification.  These  sureties, 
however,  are  not  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  mes- 
senger in  any  other  capacity  but  frm  such  ;  and,  there* 
fore,  if  a  messenger  is  authorised  to  uplift  payment 
from  a  debtor,  and  fails  to  account  to  his  employer,  the 
cautioner  is  not  liable  ;  his  obligation  extending  only  to 
the  regular  and  proper  duties  of  the  office  in  executing 
the  diligence  or  the  like. 

17.  Our  judges  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  other  sala- 
ries or  appointments  than  what  arose  from  the  sentences 
they  pronounced.  Our  criminal  judges  applied  to  their 
own  use  the  fines  or  issues  of  their  several  courts ;  and 
regalities  had  a  right  to  the  single  escheat  of  all  per- 
sons denounced,  wh6  resided  within  tbeir  jurisdiction  ; 
and  our  civil  judges  got  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
sum  contained  in  the  decree  pronounced.  But  these 
were  all  prohibited  upon  regular  salaries  being  settled 
upon  them. 


Caergy. 


Sect.  V.  Of  Ecclesiattical  Persons, 

I.  The  pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  was  long  acknow- 
ledged, over  the  western  part  of  Christendom,  for  the 
head  of  the  Christian  church.  The  papal  jurisdiction 
was  abolished  in  Scotland  anno  1560.  The  king  was, 
by  act  1669,  declared  to  have  supreme  authority  over 
all  personS|  and  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical ;  but  this  act 
was  repealed  by  1690,  as  inconsistent  with  Presb3rte- 
rian  church  government,  which  was  then  upon  the  point 
of  being  established. 

a.  Before  the  reformation  from  Popery,  the  clergy 
was  divided  into  secular  and  regular.  The  secular  bad 
K  particolac  tract  of  grounds  given  them  io  charge^ 
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within  whieh  tbey  exerciaed  the  pMtdral  office  of  bt*  i^^w  a 
•bept  pfreabyter,  or  otlier  church  officer.  The  regular  Scotland, 
clergy  had  no  cure  of  souls  ;  but  were  tied  down  to  re* '  «  ^ 
side  nee  in  tbeir  abbacies,  priories,  or  other  monaste- 
ries :  «nd  they  got  tbe  name  of  regular^  from  the  ruiea 
•f  mortification  to  iriiich  they  were  bound,  according 
te  die  iflistitetian  of  tlieir  aeveral  orders.  Upon  the  va» 
cancy  of  any  benefice,  w^ieiher  secular  or  regular,  oom» 
meodators  were  frrqisentiy  appointed  to  levy  the  ffuits, 
as  faotaro  or  stewards  during  tlie  vacancy.  Tbe  pope 
alone  could  give  tbe  bigher  beiiefices  in  cwnmendam  s 
and,  «t  last,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  came 
to  name  oemmendators  for  life,  aad  without  any  obli* 
gatipn  to  accooat.  After  tbe  BeCormatioD,  several  «1^ 
baoiea  and  priories  were  given  by  James  VJ.  inptrft^ 
tuam  tommeudam^  to  laics. 

3.  Upon  abobshisg  tbe  pope's  autbority,  tbe  regular 
clergy  were  totally  suppressed ;  and  in  place  ef  all  the 
different  degreea  which  distinguished  tbe  secular  cler- 
gy, we  bad^ai  first  oely  parochial  presbyters  or  mini* 
aiers,  and  soperintendanta,  vrbohad  tbe  oversight  of  tbe 
ehureb  within  a  certain  district}  soon  thereafter  the 
church  gevcroment  became  episcopal  by  archbishops, 
b« shops,  &CO.  \  and  after  some  islermediate  turns,  is  now 
Preeby  terian  by  kirk  sessions,  presby  teriee,  synods,  and 
general  assemblies. 

4.  Prehrte,  in  ear  statutes,  signifiea  a  bisbep,  abbot| . 
or  other  dignified  clergyman,  who,  &■  virtue  of  his  of- 
fioe,  bad  a  seat  in  parliamenL  Every  bishop  had  hit 
chapter,  which  oonsiated  of  a  oertain  number  of  tbe  ^ 
ministers  ef  the  dioceae,  by  wboae  aasiatance  be  an* 
naged  the  affaire  of  the  church  within  that  district* 
Tbe  nemioatiqpi  of  bishops  to  vacant  sees  baa  bees  in 
tbe  crown  since  1540,  though  under  the  appeeranoe  of 
eontinning  the  ancient  right  of  election,  which  waa  ia 
the  chapter.  The  confirmation  by  the  crown  under  the 
great  seal,  of  the  chapter's  election,  conferred  a  right 
to  the  spiritnality  of  tbe  benefice  \  and  a  second  grant 
upon  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-elect,  gave  a  title 
to  tbe  temporality  j  but  tbtt  aecond  grant  fell  aooii  into 
diMise. 

5.  He  who  founded  or  endowed  a  church  was  entitled  Patroaart.* 
to  Ujc  right  of  patronage  thereof,  or  advocath  tecUsia ; 
whereby,  among  other  privileges,  be  might  present  a 
churchman  to  the  core,  in  case  of  a  vacancy.  The  pre-  - 
sentee,  after  he  waa  received  into  tbe  church,  bad  « 
right  to  the  benefice  prcpriojure;  and  if  tbe  chorcb 
was  parochial,  he  was  called  z  parson.  The  pope  claim* 
ed  the  right  of  patronage  of  every  kirk  to  which  no 
third  party  could  show  a  special  title ;  and,  since  tbe 
Beformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  pope, 

is  considered  as  universal  patron,  where  no  right  of  pa* 
tronage  appears  in  a  subject.  Where  two  churches  are 
united,  which  had  different  patrooa,  ^cb  patron  pre*  - 
sent  a  by  turna. 

6.  Gentlemen  of  estates  frequently  founded  coUegea 
or  collegiate  churches  \  the  head  of  whieh  got  the  name 
ofprotfostf  under  whom  were  certain  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  who  had  their  several  stalls  in  the  church,  where 
they  song  nm9»ee.  Others  of  leaser  fortunes  fonnded 
chaplainries,  whieh  were  donations  graated  for  tbe 
singing  of  masses  for  deceased  friends  at  particnbur  aU 
tars  in  a  church,  lliongfa  all  tbcae  were  soppressed 
upon  the  Befoffnalien,  tbeir  ftoDden  oentinuad  pa- 
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troni  of  the  endowmonts  \  ont  of  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  provide  l^ursara,  to  be  educated  ia  any  of  the 
univer^ties. 

7.  Where  a  fend  18  gifted  for  the  eetablishoient  of  a 
second  minister  in  a  parish  where  the  csre  is  thought 
too  heavy  for  one,  the  patronage  of  such  benefice  does 
not  belong  to  the  doner,  but  to  him  who  was  patroa 
of  the  church|  unless  either  where  the  donor  has  re« 
served  to  himself  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  dona* 
tion,  or  wbere  he  and  his  successors  have  been  in  the 
constant  use  of  presenting  the  second  minister,  without 
challenge  from  the  patron.  The  right  of  presenting  in* 
cumbents  was  by  1690,  c.  33.  taken  from  patrons,  and 
vested  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  parish,  jipon 
payment  to  he  made  by  the  heritors  to  the  patron  of 
600  merks^  but  it  was  again  restored  to  patrons,  la 
An.  c.  12.  with  the  exception  of  tbe  presentations  sold 
in  pursnanoe  of  the  former  act. 

8.  Patrons  were  not  simply  administrators  of  the 
church  'f  for  they  held  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  beseBce 
as  their  own  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation.  But 
that  right  is  now  no  more  than  a  trust  in  the  patron^ 
who  must  apply  them  to  pious  uses  within  tbe  parisb* 
at  the  sight  of  the  heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  due*  If 
he  fail,  be  loses  bis  right  of  administering  the  vacant 
stipend  for  that  and  the  next  vacancy.  The  king, 
who  is  tncempted  from  this  role,  may  apply  the  va« 
cant  stipend  of  his  churches  to  any  pious  use,  though 
not  within  the  parish*  If  one  should  be  ordained  to  a 
church,  in  opposition  to  the  presentee,  the  patron, 
whose  civil  right  cannot  be  aflected  by  any  sentence  of 
a  church  court,  may  retain  the  stipend  as  vacant.  Pa* 
trons  are  -to  this  day  entitled  io  a  seat  and  burial  place 
iu  tbe  ehorcbes  of  which  they  are  patrons,  and  to  the 
right  of  all  the  t«iods  of  the  parish  not  heritably  dis* 
poned. 

9.  That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the 
patron  must  present  to  the  presbytery  (formerly  to  tlie 
bishop)  a  fit  person  for  supplying  the  cure,  within 
six  months  from  his  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  other- 
wise the  right  of  presentation  accrues  to  the  presbytery 
jure  devoltde.     Upon  presentation  by  tbe  patron,  the 

bitfhop  collated  or  conferred  the  benefice  upon  tiie  pre* 
.sentee  by  a  writing,  in  which  be  appointed  certain  mi- 
nisters of  the  diocese  to  induce  or  institute  liim  into  the 
church  ;  which  induction  completed  bis  right,  and  was 
performed  by  their  placing  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
livering to  him  the  Bible  and  keys  of  the  church.  The 
bishop  collated  to  the  ohnrches  of  which  himself  was 
patron,  pietiojure^  or  without  presentation  :  which  he 
also  did  in  mensal  churches,  whose  patronages  were 
sunk,  by  the  churches  being  appropriated  to  him,  as 
part  of  liis  patrimony.  Since  the  Revoliition,  a  judicial 
act  of  admission  by  the  presbytery,  proceeding  either 
upon  a  presentation,  or  upon  a  call  from  the  heritors 
and  elders,  or  upon  their  own  jf/«  devolutum^  completes 
the  minister's  right  to  the  benefice. 

10.  Soon  after  t-lie  Reformation,  the  Popish  church* 
men  'were  prevailed  upon  to  resign  in  the  sovereign's 
hands  a  third  of  their  lienefices ;  which  was  appropri* 
ated,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  reform* 
ed  (ilergy.  To  make  this  fund  effectual,  particular  lo- 
calities were  assigned  in  every  benefice,  to  tbe  extent  of 
a  third,  called  tbe  assumption  of  thirds i  and  for  the  far- 
ther support  of  ministers,  Queen  Mary  made  a  grant 
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in  their  favoar  nf  all  tbe  small  benefices  not  exoeeding    i^w  of 
300  merks.     Bishops,  by  the  act  which  restored  Ibea  ScotUa^^ 
to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  were  obliged  to  nsain<*  ^ 

lain  the  ministers  within  their  dioceses,  out  of  tbe 
thirds  ;  and  itt  like  manner,  the  laic  titulars,  who  got 
grants  of  the  teinds,  became  bound,  by  their  accepta- 
tion thereof^  to  provide  tbe  kiiks  within  their  erec- 
tions in  competent  stipends. 

I  (.But  all  those  expedients  for  the  opaintenance  oJ 
the  clergy  having  proved  ineffectual,  a  commission  ofsioafor 
parliament  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  ^|^^ 
for  planting  kirks,  and  modifying  stipends  to  ministers  IJ^T  "^ 
out  of  the  teinds  5  and  afterwards  several  other  com- teHsdi^  dta 
missions  were  appoioted,  with  the  more  ample  powers 
of  dividing  large  parishes,  erecting  new  ones,  &c«  all 
of  which  were,  in  1707,  transferred  to  the  court  of 
session,  with  this  limitation,  that  no  parish  should  bo 
disjoined,  nor  new  church  erected,  nor  old  one  remov- 
ed to  a  new  place,  withoot  the  consent  of  three- foar the 
of  tbe  heritors,  computing  the  votes,  not  by  their  nnni- 
hers,  but  by  the  valuation  of  their  rents  within  the  ]i»- 
rish.   The  judges  of  session,  when  sitting  in  tliat  court, 
are  considered  as  a  commission  of  parliament,  and  bavo 
tbeir  proper  clerks,  macers,  and  other  officers  of  court, 
as  such* 

la.  The  lowest  stipend  that  could  be  modified  to  aStipcilii 
minister  by  the  first  commission,  was  500  merks,  or 
five  chalders  of  victual,  unless  where  the  whole  teinds 
of  tlie  parish  did  not  extend  too  far :  and  the  highest 
was  1000  merks,  or  ten  chalders.  The  parliament 
'633  raised  the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  victual, 
and  proportionably  in  silvery  but  as  neither  the  com* 
mission  appointed  by  that  act,  nor  any  of  the  snbae* 
quent  ones,  was  limited  as  to  the  maximum^  the  com* 
missioners  have  been  in  use  to  augment  stipends  con- 
siderably above  the  old  saaximumf  where  there  is  suffi« 
ciency  of  free  teinds,  and  the  cure  is  burdensome,  or 
living  expensive, 

13.  Wbere  a  certain  quantity  of  stipend  is  modified 
to  a  minister  out  of  the  teinds  of  a  parish,  without  pro- 
portioning that  stipend  among  the  several  heritors,  tho 
decree  is  called  a  decree  (f  modification ;  but  where 
the  commissioners  also  fix  the  particular  proportions 
payable  by  each  heritor,  it  is  a  decree  of  tnodification 
gnd  iocQlity.  Where  a  stipend  is  only  modified,  it  is 
secured  on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  parish,  so  that  the 
minister  can  insist  against  any  one  heritor  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  teinds ;  such  heritor  being  always  en* 
titled  to  relief  against  the  rest  for  what  he  shall  have 
paid  above  his  just  jbhare:  but  where  the  stipend  is  also 
localled,  each  heritor  is  liable  in  no  more  than  his  own 
proportion. 

14.  Few  of  the  reformed  ministers  were,  at  first 
provided  with  dwelling  houses  \  most  of  the  Popish 
clergy  hsving,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  Refor- 
mation, let  their  manses  in  feu,  or  in  long  tack  :  mi- 
nisters therefore  got  a  right,  in  1563,  to  as  much  of 
these  manses  as  would  serve  them,  notwithstandinxr  such 
feus  or  tacks.  Where  there  was  no  parson*^  nor  vicar^s 
manse,  one  was  to  he  buhit  by  the  heritors,  at  the  sight 
of  the  bishop,  (now  the  presbytery),  the  charge  not  ex* 
ceeding  loool.  Scots,  nor  below  300  merks.  Under  a 
manse  are  comprehended  stable,  barn,  and  byre,  with 
a  garden  i  for  all  which  It  Is  usual  to  allow  half  an  aero 
of  ground. 

15.  Every 
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t^rasi. 


Law  of  '5*  £ir«r]r  inedmbettt  is  mtitled  at  bis  ftntrj  to  have 
I  Sooiland.  ''^'  manse  put  in  good  condition  \  for  which  porpow 
I  ^  »i>  the  presbytery  may  appoint  a  visitation  by  tradesmen^ 
and  order  estimates  to  be  laid  before  them  of  the  soma 
necessary  for  the  repairing,  which  they  may  proportion 
among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations.  The 
presbytery,  after  the  manse  is  made  sufficient,  ouffht| 
upon  application  of  the  heritors,  to  declare  it  a  free 
manse  ;  which  lays  the  incumbent  under  an  obligation, 
to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  during  his  incumbeney, 
otherwise  he  or  his  executors  shall  be  liable  in  dama- 
ges ;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  make  up  the  loss  a- , 
rising  from  the  necessary  decay  of  the  building  by  the 
waste  of  time. 
Cicbe  and  ^^*  ^'^  ministers,  where  there  is  any  landward  or 
country  parish,  are,  over  and  above  their  stipend,  en- 
titled to  a  glebe,  which  comprehends  four  acres  of 
arable  land,  or  sixteen  sowms  of  pasture  ground  where 
there  is  no  arable  land  (a  sowm  is  what  will  graze  ten 
sheep  or  one  cow) ;  and  it  is  to  be  designed  or  marked 
by  the  bishop  or  presbytery  oot  of  such  kirklands  with- 
in the  parish  as  He  nearest  to  the  kirk,  and,  in  default 
of  kirklands,  out  of  temporal  lands. 

17.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  to]  the  heritors, 
whose  lands  are  set  off  for  the  manse  or  glebe,  against 
the  other  heritors  of  the  parish.  Manses  and  glebea 
being  once  regularly  designed,  cannot  be  feued  or  sold 
by  the  incumbent  in  prejudice  of  his  successors,  which 
is  in  practice  extended  even  to  the  case  where  such  a- 
lienation  evidently  Appears  profitable  to  the  benefice. 

18.  Ministers,  beside  their  glebe,  are  entitled  to 
grass  for  a  horse  and  two  cows.  And  if  the  lands, 
out  of  which  the  grass  may  be  designed,  cither  lie  at 
a  distance,  or  are  not  fit  for  pasture,  the  heritors  are 
to  pay  to  the  minister  2ol.  Scots  yearly,  as  an  equiva- 
lent* Ministers  have  also  freedom  of  foggage,  pastur- 
age, fuel,  fea),  divot,  loaning,  and- free  ish  and  entry, 
according  to  use  and  wont :  but  what  these  privileges 
are,  must  be  determined  by  the  local  custom  of  the  se* 
veral  parishes. 

Term*  of  I  p.  The  legal  terms  at  which  atijiends  become  due 
tmyment  of  to  ministers  are  Whitsunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  the 
»tipcDdf.  ineumbent  be  admitted  to  his  church  before  Whitsun- 
day  (till  which  term  the  corns  are  not  presumed  to  be 
fnlly  sown),  he  has  right  to  that  whole  year*s  stipend  \ 
and,  if  he  ia  received  after  Whitsunday,  and  before 
Michaelmas,  he  is  entitled  to  the  half  of  that  year; 
becanse,  though  the  corns  were  sown  before  his  en- 
try, be  was  admitted  before  the  term  at  which  they 
are  presumed  to  be  reaped.  By  the  same  reason,  if 
he  dies  or  is  transported  before  Whitsunday,  he  has 
right  to  no  part  of  that  year ;  if  before  Michaelmas, 
to  the  half)  and  if  not  tUi  after  Michaelmas,  to  the 
wholt. 
lanat  or  20.  After  the  minister's  death,  the  executors  have 
right  to  the  annat }  which,  in  the  sense  of  the  canoo 
kw,  was  a  right  reserved  to  the  pope  of  the  first 
yearns  fruits  of  every  benefice.  Upon  a  threatened  In- 
vasion from  England  anno  1547*  the  annat  was  given 
by  onr  parliament,  notwithstanding  this  right  in  the 
pope,  to  the  executors  of  such  churchmen  as  should 
fall  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  coontry  :  but  the  word 
tamnut  or  ohm,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  the  right 
whitb  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  ministers^  of  hadf 


a  ysar^s  benefice  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the    i^w  of 
minister  himself  for  his  incumbency.  Seotlaad. 

21.  The  executors  of  a  minister,  need  make  up  no  '  '  ^  ' 
title  to  the.  ann  by  confirmation :  neither  is  the  right 
assignable  by  the  minister,  or  affectable  with  his  debts ; 
for  it  never  belonged  to  him,  but  is  a  mere  gratuity 
given  by  law  to  those  for  whom  it  is  presumed  the  de- 
teased  could  not  sufficiently  provide;  and  law  has  * 
given  it  expressly  to  executors :  and  if  it  were  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  rules  of  succession  in  executory,  the  wi- 
dow, in  case  of  no  children,  wonid  get  one  half,  the 
other  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin ;  and  where  there 
are  children,  she  would  be  entitled  to  a  third,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  would  fall  equally  among  the  children. 
But  the  court  of  session,  probably  led  by  the  general 
practice,  have  in  this  last  case  divided  the  ann  into  two 
equal  parts ;  of  which  one  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the 
other  among  the  children  in  capita. 

12.  From  the  great  confidence  that  was^  in  the  first  j^ri^aiciion 
ages  of  Christianity,  reposed  in  churchmen,  dying  per*of  bifhopt. 
sons  frequently  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their 
estates,  and  of  their  orphan  children ;  but  these  were 
simply  rights  of  trust,  not  of  jurisdiction.  The  clergy 
soon  had  the  address  to  establish  to  themselves  a  proper 
jurisdiction,  not  confined  to  points  of  ecclesiastical 
right,  but  extending  to  questions  that  had  no  concern 
with  the  church.  They  judged  not  only  in  teinds, 
patronages,  testaments,  breach  of  vow,  scandal,  &c. 
but  in  qnestions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  because 
marriage  was  a  sacrament ;  in  tochers,  because  these 
were  given  in  consideration  of  marriage;  ia  all  que- 
stions where  an  oath  intervened,  on  pretence  that 
oaths  were  a  part  of  religions  worship,  &c.  As 
churchmen  came,  by  the  means  of  this  extensive  juris- 
diction, to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  functions, 
they  conmiitted  the  exercise  of  it  to  their  officials,  or 
commissaries :  hence  the  commissary  court  was  called 
the  bishop* e  courts  and  curia  Christianitatis  ;  it  was  a!«o  * 
styled  the  consiatorwi court ;  from  consistory^  a  name  first 
given  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  afterwards  to  the  conrts  of  judicatnre  held  by 
church  men, 

23.  At  the  Reformation,  all  episcopal  jurisdiction,^ 
exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  ^/^ .. 
was  abolished.     As  the  course  of  justice  in  consistoriai 
causes  was  thereby  stopped,  Q.  Mary,  besides  naming 

a  commissary  for  every  diocese,  did,  by  a  special  grant, 
establish  a  new  commissary  court  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
sisting of  fonr  judges  or  commissaries*  This  court  is 
vested  with  a  double  jurisdiction ;  one  diooeaan,  which 
is  exercised  in  the  special  territory  contained  in  the 

frant,  viz.  tlit  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
linlithgpw,  Peebles,  and  a  great  part  of  8iitlinffftbire  ; 
and  another  vniversal,  by  wbicb  the  jodges  cimorm  the 
testaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parts,  and  may  re- 
duce the  deerees  of  all  inferior  comnsissaries,  provided 
the  reduction  be  pursued  within  a  year  after  the  de^ 
Cree.  Bishops,  opon  their  re^eatablishmeot  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  were  restored  to  the  right  of  naming  their 
several  commissaries. 

24.  As  the  clergy,  in  time  of  Popery,  asanmed  a 
jurisdiction  indepenmnt  of  the  eivil  power  or  any  se» 
cular  court,  their  seateaces  coold  be  reviewecLonJy  by 
the  pope,  or  judges  delegated  by  him ;  so  that,  wick 
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Uiw  «c   regatd  to  tbe  coortt  of  SeatIaiU»  thoiff  jurMdietion  wao 
ScotUnd.  supreine.     But,  by  on  wet  1560,  the  nj^peola  fron  th* 

ceurta,  tint  wore  Ibon^  ilepe»iing  Wfore  tbe 
Rom*n  coDttstoriety  were  offdeinedl  to  be  decided  bj 
tbe  court  of  seosion :  and  by  »  petterior  act«  1609,  the 
sesstoo  18  declared  the  king's  greet  consiiitory,  witb 
power  to  review  all  senteaeee  proBennced  by  tbe  ceeH 
miioariefl.  Neyertheless,  aince  that  court  had  no  iabc« 
vent  jortsdiction  in  conBtstortal  causes  pri^r  to  this  sta* 
tote,  and  since  the  slatole  gives  them  a  power  of 
judging  only  by  way  of  advocation,  they  have  not^  to 
this  day,  any  proper  conststorial  jurisdiction  in  tbe  first 
instance;  neither  do  they  pronounce  sentence  in  any 
consistorial  cause  brought  from  the  commissaries^  but 
remit  it  back  to  them  witb  instructions..  By  the  prao* 
tice  immediately  subsequent  to  the  act  before  quoted, 
they  did  not  admit  advocations  from  tlie  lafiBrioff  com* 
missarieSy  till  the  cause  was  first  brought  before  the 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh  ^  btit  that  practice  ia  now 
in  disuse. 

25.  The  commissaries  retain  to  this  day  an  exduetve 
power  of  judging  in  decUrators  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  nullity  of  marriage }  in  actions  of  divorce  and  of 
non-adherence,  of  adultery,  bastardy,  and  confirmation 
of  testaments  ;  beeauae  all  these  matters  are  still  consi- 
dered to  be^properly  consistorial.  Inferior  commissaries 
are  not  competent  to  questions  of  divorce,  under  which 
are  comprehended  questions  of  bastardy  and  adheredbe, 
when  they  have  a  connexion  with  the  lawfulness  of  nuur^ 
rtage,  or  with  adultery. 

26.  Commissaries  have  new  no  power  to  prononnee 
decrees  in  absence  for  any  sum  above  40}.  Scots,  except 
in  causes  properly  consistorial  j  but  they  may  anthenti* 
ante  tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories  ;  and  all  bonds, 
contracts,  &c«  which  contain  a  clause  for  registration  in 
the  books  of  any  juJge  competent,  and  protests  on  bills, 
nay  be  registered  in  their  bodi* 

Bkct*VL  Of  Marriage. 

tk.  I  •  Persons,  when  considered  in  a  privaln  capacity,  are 

Mmnriage.  chiefly  distinguished  by  their  mutual  relations  \  as  hoe- 
baud  and  wife,  tutor  and  minor,  fattier  and  child, 
master  and  servant.  The  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  is  constituted  by  marriage;  which  is  the  con- 
junction of  man  and  wife,  vowing  to  Uve  inseparably 
till  death. 

2.  Marriage  is  truly  n  contract,  and  so  requirei  the 
coDsent  of  parties.  Idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  per- 
sons, cannot  marry.  As  no  person  is  presumed  capable 
of  couaeat  within  the  years  of  pupilkarity,  which,  by 
our  law,  leeta  till  the  age  of  14  in  males,  and  12  in 
females,  marriage  cnnnot  be  contracted  by  pupils ;  hut 
if  the  married  pair  shell  cohabit  ajlter  puberty,  such 
aoquiesceoee  gives  Ibree  to  the  maiviage.  Marriage  is 
fully  perfected  by  consent;  which^  without  conanm- 
mation,  founds  aU  the  conjogal  rights  and  duties.  The 
consent  requisite  to  marriage  most  be  de  prmitntu  A 
promise  of  marriage  {stipulo^  gponstUAia)  may  be  r^ 
^iled  from,  as  long  as  matters  are  ealiie ;  but  if  any 
4hing  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  whereby  n  pre- 
judice arises  from  the  non-performance,  the  party  re- 
siling is  liable  in  damages  to  the  ether.  The  cano- 
nist^, and  after  them  our  conrtt  of  justice,  explain  a 
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€opuia  snbseqacnt  to  a  promise  of  marriage  inin  nctnnl    i^w  of 
marriage.  ^o°^*'*^- 

3*  It  is  net  nccessarj  that  marria^  should  be  ccle*!^^'  "^ 
hrated  by  a  clergy omu.  Tbe  consent  of  parties  niay^|^|^^ 
be  declared  before  any  magistrate,  or  simply  beCare 
witnesses:  and  though  no  formal  consent  abeuld  np* 
pear,  marriage  is  presumed  from  the  cohabitation,  or 
uviog  together  at  bed  and  board,  of  a  man  and  vro^ 
man  who  are  generally  reputed  husband  and  wife.  One*a 
acknowledgement  of  bis  marriage  to  tbe  midwife  whom 
be  called  to  bis  wife,  and  to  the  minister  who  baptized 
his  child,  was  found  sufficient  presumptive  evidence  of 
marriage,  without  the  aid  either  of  cohabitation  or  of 
habit  and  repute.  The  fatber^s  consent  was,  by  the  Bn» 
man  law,  essential  to  the  marriage  of  children  .infimn-^ 
b'a :  bnt«  by  our  law,  children  may  enter  into  marriage, 
without  the  knowledge,  and  even  against  the  remon^ 
strances,  of  a  father. 

4*  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  effefcM*' 
blood.    By  the  law  of  Moaes  (Leviticus  xviii.)^  which '^P**^ 
by  the  act  1567.  c.  15.  has  been  adopted  by  oa,  aecooda 
in  bloody  and  all  remoter  degrees,  may  all  lawfuDy 
marry.     By  seconds  in  blood  are  meant  firat  cottaina. 
Marriage  in  the  direct  line  is  forbidden  f»f»/Eii<i(ttnt^-  as 
it  is  also  in  tbe'collateral  line,  in  the  special  caae  where 
one  of  the   parties  is  heo  parentis   to  the  other,    as 
grand  uncle,  great  grand  uncle,  &c.  with  reapect  to 
his  grand  niece,  &c    Tbe  same  degrees  that  nre  preh^ 
biled  in  consanguinity,  are  prohibited  in  affinity  ;  wbicb 
is  the  tie  arising  from  marriage  betwixt  one  of  the  mar- 
ried pair  and  the  blood  relations  of  the  other.     Mnr- Other 
riage  also,  where  either  of  the  parties  is  naturally  unfit  S^oj*^^ 
for  generation,  or  stands  already  married  to  a  tbi^  per-™'^' 
son,  is  ipso  jure  nulL 

5*  To  prevent  bigamy  and  iocestoous   rosurringoab  iht^m^ 
tbe  church  has  introduced  proclamations  of   banna;tioBof 
which  is  the  cereosony  of  publishing  the  nanaea  and^M^o^ 
designationa  of  those  who  intend  to  intermarry  in  tbe 
churches  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  reside,  nftnr 
the  congregation  is  assembled  for  divine  aerviee  ;  tbnt 
all  persons  who  know  any  objection  to  tbe  marriage  mny 
offer  it.    When  the  order  of  the  church  is  observed,  the 
marriage  is  called  regular;  when  otherwise,  clondeHina. 
Marriage  is  valid  when  entered  into  in  either  of  tbene 
ways ;  but  when  clandestine,  there  are  certain  peoaltiee 
imposed  upon  the  parties  as  well  as  the  celefanitor  nnd 
witnesses. 

6.  By  marriage,  a  society  is  created  between  tbe  mnr-  CMowe- 
ried  pair,  vrhich  draws  after  it  a  mutual  comnnascnttcsi  atoa  of 
of  their  civil  interests,  in  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  mnin-C*^^ 
tainiug  it.    As  the  society  lasts  only  for  the  joint  Uvea 

of  the  S9cii;  therefore  rights  that  have  the  nntnce  of 
a  perpetuity,  which  our  law  stylea  heriiabU^  am  net 
brought  under  the  partnership  or  communion  of  goode  ; 
as  a  land  estate,  or  bonds  bciiring  a  yearly  inleraal :  it 
is  only  moveable  aubjects,  or  tbe  fruits  produced  by  he* 
ritable  subjects  during  thi  marriage,  tlwt  become  com* 
mon  to  man  and  wife. 

7,  The  husband,  as  the  head  of  the  wifis,  hna  tbejki  wmHi 
sole  right  of  mnnagiog  the  goods  in  eommooien,  which 

is  eaUedy«i  mariti.  This  right  is  so  abselote^"  tbnt  it 
beera  bat  little  resemblanoe  to  a  right  of  ndnuniaterii^ 
a  common  subject.  For  the  husband  can,  in  TtrtMa 
thereof,  sellf  or  even  gift,  at  his  ^ensioe,  the  whole 
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Law  of  goods  fallinj^  under  commanion  :  and  )iU  creditors 
BaoUasd.  may  affect  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts : 
'  so  that  the  jW  mariti  carries  all  the  characters  of  an 
assignation,  by  the  wife  to  her  hosband,  of  her  move- 
able estate.  It  arises  ipso  Jure  from  the  marriage  ;  and 
'therefore  needs  no  other  constitution.  Bat  a  stranger 
may  convey  an  estate  to  a  wife,  so  as  it  shall  not  be 
tnbject  to  the  husband's  administration  ^  or  the  hus« 
hand  himself  may,  in  the  marriage  contract,  renounce 
his  JUS  mariii  in  all  or  any  part  of  his  wife^s  moveable 
estate. 

8.  From  this  right  are  excepted  paraphernal  goods, 
which,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  our  law,  compre* 
bends  the  wife's  wearing  apparel,  and  the  ornaments 
proper  to  her  person ;  as  necklaces,  ear-rings,  breast 
of* arm  jewels,  buckles,  8tc.  These  are  neither  alien* 
able  by  the  husband,  nor  affectable  by  his  creditors. 
Things  of  pronitscuous  use  to  husband  and  wife,  as 
plate,  medals,  &c*  may  become  paraphernalia,  by  the 
husband's  giving  them  to  the  wife,  at  or  before  mar^ 
tiage  'y  but  they  are  paraphernal  only  in  regard  to 
that  husband  who  gave  them  as  such,  and  are  esteem* 
ed  common  moveables,  if  the  wife,  whose  parapherna-' 
tia  they  were,  be  afterwards  married  to  a  second  hus^ 
band ;  unless  he  shall  in  the  same  manner  appropriate 
them  to  her. 

9.  The  right  of  the  husband  to  the  wife's  moveable 
estate,  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  contracted 
by  her  before  marriage ;  and  as  his  right  is  universal, 
•0  also  is  his  burden  *,  for  it  reaches  to  her  whole 
moveable  debts,  though  they  should  far  exceed  her 
moveable  estate.  Yet  the  husband  is  not  considered  as 
the  true  debtor  in  his  wife's  debts.     In  all  actions  for 

'payment,  she  is  the  proper  defender :  the  husband  is 
only  cited  for  his  interest :  that  is,  as  curator  to  her, 
and  administrator  of  the  society  goods.  As  soon  there- 
fore as  the  marriage  is  dissolved,- and  the  society  goods 
thereby  suffer  a  division,  the  huiband  is  no  farther  con- 
cerned in  the  share  belonging  to  his  deceased  wife :  and 
consequently  is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts,  which 
ronst  be  recovered  from  her  representatives  or  her  sepa* 
rate  esUte. 

IC.  This  obligation  upon  the  husband  is,  however, 
perpetuated  against  him,  (i.)  Where  his  proper  estate, 
JJJJ^^"**  real  or  personal,  has  been  affected,  during  the  marriage 
by  complete  legal  diligence  \  in  which  case,  the^  hus- 
band must,  by  the  common  rules  of  law,  relieve  his 
property  from  the  burden  with  which  it  stands  charged  \ 
but  the  utmost  diligence  against  his  person  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  perpetuate  the  obligation  ;  nor  even  incom- 
plete diligence  against  his  estate.  (2.)  The  husband 
continues  liable,  even  after  the  wife's  death,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  lueratus  or  profited  by  her  estate :  Still,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  consider  a  husband  who  has  gut 
but  a  moderate  tocher  with  the  wife  as  lueratus  by 
the  marriage  \  it  is  the  excess  only  which  it  considers 
as  hicrumj  and  that  must  be  estimated  by  the  quality 
of  the  parties  and  their  condition  of  life:— As  he 
was  at  no  time  the  proper  debtor  in  his  wife's  moveable 
debts  *f  therefore,  though  be  should  be  fucratus^  he  is, 
af^er  the  dissolution,  only  liable  for  them  subsidiari^^ 
1.  e.  if  her  own  separate  estate  is  not  sujficient  to  pay 

dram  0^. 

-   II.  Where  the  wife  is  debtor  in  that  sort  of  debt, 

wbtob,  if  it  had  been  due  to  hefi  would  have  ezelnded 
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thujas  mariii^  e.  g.  in  bonds  bearing  interest,  which,  as    jj^^  of 
we  shall  afterwards  see  (clxiii.  4.),  continues  heritable  Scotlaoil. 
as  to  the  righu  of  husband  and  wife,  notwithstanding  '     '  h  ■    ^ 
of  the  enactment  of  the  statute  166 J,  which  renders 
them  moveable  in  certain  other  respects,  the  husband 
is  liable  only  for  the  bygone  interests,  and  those  that 
may  grow  upon  the  debt  during  the  marriage  \  because 
his  obligation  for  her  debts  must  be  commensurated  to 
the  interest  he  has  in  her  estate.     It  is  the  husband 
alone  who  is  liable  in  personal  diligence  for  his  wife's 
debts,  while  the  marriage  subsists ;  the  wife,  who  is  the 
proper  debtor,  is  free  from  all  personal  execution  upon 
them  while  she  is  vestiia  viro. 

f  2.  The  husband  by  marriage  becomes  the  perpe-  The  kai- 
tual  curator  of  the  wife.     From  this  right  it  arises,  band  iitha 
X.  That  no  suit  can  proceed  against  the  wife  till  the ''''•'•  •*^*' 
husband  be  cited  for  bis  interest.     1*  All  deeds,  dono^'* 
by  a  wife  without  the  husband's  consent,  are  null  ^  nei<^ 
tber  can  she  sue  in  any  action  without  the  husband's 
concurrence.     Yet,  where  the  husband  refuses,  or  by 
reason  of  forfeiture,  &c.  cannot  concur ;  or  where  the 
action  is  to  be  brought  against  the  husband  himself,  for 
performing  his  part  of  the  marriage  articles  ;  the  judge 
will  authorize  her  to  sne  in  her  own  name.   The  effects 
arising  from  this  curatorial  power  discover  themselves 
even  before  marriage,  upon  the  publication  of  banns  \ 
after  which  the  bride,  being  no  longer  suijvris^  can  con- 
tract no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed,  either  to  the  prejudice 
of  her  future  husband,  or  even  to  her  own.     But  in 
order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  banns  shall  have 
been  published  in  the  bride's  parish  church  as  well  as 
in  that  of  her  husband. 

13.  If  the  husband  should  either  withdraw  from  hisscparaie 
wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  or  if,  continuing  in  alimoay* 
family  with  her,  he  should  by  severe  treatment  endan- 
ger her  life  \  the  commissaries  will  authorial  a  separa* 

tion  ^  mensa  et  thoro^  and  give  a  separate  alimony  to 
the  wife,  suitable  to  her  husband's  estate,  from  the 
time  of  such  separation  until  either  a  reconciliation  or 
a  sentence  of  divorce. 

14.  Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not-»v  |   yt 
withstanding  her  being  sub  cura  mariti ;  ex.gr.  obK-ntioMcf 
gations  arising  from  delict;  for  wives  have  no  privilege tha  wife 
to  commit  crimes.     But  if  the  punishment  resolves  in-^slid. 

to  a  pecuniary  mulct,  the  execution  of  it  must,  from  her 
incapacity  to  fulBI,  be  suspended  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage,  unless  the  wife  has  a  separate  estate  ex* 
empted  from  the  jus  fnariti,  .     .1 

15.  Obligations  arising  from  contract,  affect  either 
the  person  or  the  estate.  The  law  has  been  so  careful 
to  protect  wives  while  sub  cnra  mariti^  that  all  per- 
sonal obligations  granted  by  a  wife,  though  with  the 
husband's  consent,  as  bonds,  bills,  &c.  are  null  \  with 
the  following  exceptions :  (i.)  Where  the  wife  gets* 
a  separate  peculium  or  stock,  either  from  her  father  or 
a  stranger,  for  her  own  or  her  children's  alimony,  she 
may  grant  personal  obligations  in  relation  to  such  stock  t 
and  by  stronger  reason,  personal  obligations  granted 
by  a  wife  are  good,  when  her  person  is  actually  with- 
drawn from  the  husband's  power  by  a  judicial  separa- 
tion, (a.)  A  wife's  personal  obligation,  granted  in 
the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos^  is  valid,  if  it  is  not  to 

take  effect  till  her  death.     (3.)  Where  the  wife  is  by  ;  " 

the  husband  prapomta  negtoHs^  intrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement either  of  a  partioriar  bianch  of  business  or 
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Law  of  of  hit  «hol«  aftMrt,  all  the  eootrftcU  abe  enters  intoJo  terted  firom  tbe 
Scotland,  the  ezereiifie  of  htr prafotitura  are  effecto^l,  even  though 
'  ■  they  be  not  redoced  to  writing,  but  sbopld  arise  mere- 
]y  €x  r#y  from  fomishiogs  made  to  her :  but  such  obli- 
gations have  no  force  against  the  wife  ^  it  is  the  hoe- 
hand  only,  by  whose  commission  she  acts,  who  is  there- 
by obliged. 

i6»  A.  wife,  while  she  remain?  in  family  with  her 
husband,  is  considered  as  pr4eposita  negoUis  domesticu^ 
and  consequently  may  provide  things  proper  for  the 
family  'y  for  the  price  whereof  the  bnsband  is  liable, 
thongb  they  should  be  misapplied,  or  though  the  hus- 
band should  have  given  her  money  to  provide  them  else- 
lahibitjoA  where.  A  husband  who  suspects  that  his  wife  may 
hurt  his  fortune  by  high  living,  may  use  the  remedy  of 
inhibition  against  her ;  hj  which  all  persons  are  ioter- 
pelled  from  contracting  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit* 
After  the  completing  of  this  diligence,  whereby  the 
praposiiura  falls,  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  husband,  nn- 
Jess  for  such  reasonable  furnishings  as  he  cannot  iostract 
that  he  provided  her  with  aliunde*  As  e^ery  man,  and 
consequently  every  husband,  has  a  right  to  remove  his 
managers  at  pleasure,  inhibition  may  pass  at  the  suit  of 
the  husband  against  the  wife,  though  be  shonid  not  offer 
to  justify  that  measure  by  an  aetual  proof  of  the  eitrar 
vagaoce  or  profusion  of  her  temper. 
Rtgiiu  if-  I  y.  As  to  rights  granted  by  the  wife  affecting  her 
'^'"^^^^  estate,  she  has  no  moveable  estate,  except  her  para^ 
**  pkernaUa  i  and  these  she  may  alien  or  impignoratt, 
with  consent  of  her  husband.  She  can,  without  the 
husband,  bequeath  by  testament  her  share  of  the  goods 
in  communion  \  but  she  cannot  dispose  of  them  inter 
vivos ^  for  she  herself  has  no  proper  right  to  them  while 
the  marriage  subsists.  A  wife  can  lawfully  oblige  her- 
self, in  relation  to  her  heritable  estate,  with  consent  of 
her  husband :  for  though  her  person  is  in  somt  sense 
sunk  by  the  marriage^  she  continues  capable  of  hold- 
ing ^  real  estate  ^  and  in  snch  obligations  her  estate  is 
considered^  and  not  her  person.  A  husband,  thoc^h 
he  be  curator  to  his  wife,  can,  by  his  acceptance  or  in- 
tervention, authorize  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  own 
favour :  for  a  husbands  curatory  differs  in  this  respect 
from  the  curatory  of  minors,  for  it  is  not  merely  in- 
tended for  the  wife^s  advantage,  bnt  is  consideicd  as  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both. 
BoaaUoiis  18/ AH  donations,  whether  by  the  wife  to  the  hns- 
•adTrrcTo.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *^®  bnsband  to  the  wife,  are  revocable  by 


eaWe. 


the  donor  j  but  if  the  donor  dies  without  revocation, 
the  right  becomes  absolute.  "Where  tlie  donation  is 
not  pure,  it  is  not  subject  to  revocation :  thus,  a  grant 
made  by  the  husband,  in  consequence  of  the  natnrat 
obligation  that  lies  upon  him  to  provide  for  his  wife,  is 
not  revocable,  nnless  in  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  maasuro 
of  a  rational  settlement ;  neither  are  remunerato^  fF**^* 
revQcable^  where  mutual  grants  are  made  in  eonsidera- 
tion  of  each  other,  except  where  an  onerous  caose  is  si*> 
mulated,.or  where  what  is  given  hine  inde  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  each  other.  All  voluntary  oontcacta  of  se- 
paration, by  which  the  wife  is  pvovided  in  a  yearly  ali- 
mony, ave  effectual  as  to  the  time  pa^t,  but  xoTOOabU 
either  by  the  husband  or  wife» 

ip.  As  wives  are  in  the  strongest  degree  sobjeet  -toi 
the  inflo^nAo  of  their  bosbaods,  ^ird  parties,  in.  whose, 
favours  thf  y  ha4  made  grants,  were  frequently  vcced 
witbaqtipm  pf  r^dHfiUpD.,  as  if  the  gnanthad  beo&ex* 
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thmagh  the  fovoe  or  fenr  of  the    i^woe 
husband.     To  secure  tlie  grantees  against  this  daoger,  ScetbaA 
ratifications  were  introduced,  whereby  the  wife,   np-  "'^  *     ' 
peariog  before  a  judge,  declares  upon  oath,  ber  boa* 
band  not  present,  that  she  was  not  induced  to  grant 
the  deed  ex  vi  aut  metu»    A  wife^s  ratificatioo  in  Aot 
absolutely  necessary  for  securing  the  grantee  :  law  in* 
deed  allows  the  wife  to  bring  rcdnction  of  any  deed  aba 
has  not  ratified,  upon  the  head  of  force  or  fear ;  of 
which,  if  she  bring  sufficient  evidence,  the  deed  will  be 
set  aside  ;  but  if  she  fails  in  the  proof,  it  will  remaio 
effectual  to  the  receiver. 

20.  Marriage,  like  other  contracts,  might,  by  tbeDtsMlaiMa 
Boman  law,  be  dissolved  by  the  contrary  coasent  of  ^^  "*■'"- 
parties ;  but  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  dia»^^ 
solved  till  death,  except  by  divorce,  proceeding  either 
npon  the  head  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  desertion. 

21.  Marriage  is  dissolved  by  death,  either  mtbin 
year  and  day  from  its  being  contracted,  or  after  jemr 
and  day.^   If  it  is  dissolved  within  year  and  day,  all 
rights  granted  in  consideration  of  the  marriage  runleaa 
guarded  against  in  the  contract)  become  void,  sui4 
things  return  to  the  same  condition  in  whicli  they  etood 
before  the  marriage;  with  this  restriction,  that  the 
husband  is  considered  as  a  bona  fide  possessor,  in  rei»* 
tion  to  what  he  has  consumed  upon  the  faith  of  hio 
rights  but  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  tocher,  witbont 
any  deduction,  in  consideration  of  his  family  ex  pence 
during  the  marriage.    If  things  cannot  be  restored  o» 
both  sides,  equity  hinders  the  restoring  of  one  partyr 
and  not  the  other.     In  a  case  which  was  lately  before 
the  court  of  sessieo,  it  was  determined  after  %  long 
hearing  in  presence,  that  where  a  marriage  had  beeo 
dissolved  within  the  year  without  a  living  child,  by  tb« 
death  of  tlie  husband,  the  widow  was  entitled  to  be  aJi^ 
mented  out  of  an  estate  of  which  he  died  poaaesaed^ 
though  there  were  no  conventional  pro?isioaa  stipulated 
in  favour  of  the  wife.. 

22.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  after  3cear 
and  day,  the  surviving  husband  becomes  the  irreTocabJe 
proprietor  of  the  tocher  \  and  the  wife,  where  she  aor^ 
vivos,  is  entitled  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi- 
sions. She  has  also  right  to  uMornings,  suitable  ta 
the  husband's  quality  \  and  to  alimony  ^om  the  day: 
of  his  death  till  the  term  at  which  her  liferent  proTi. 
sion,  either  legal  or  conventional,  commences.  If  a 
living  child  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  nar- 
viage  has  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  snbeisted  beyoiul 
the  year.  A  day  is  adjected  to  the  yeaa,  in  majoretm  - 
evidentiam^  that  it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  year  it- 
self is  elapsed  *,  and  tlierefore,  tbe  running  of  any  psurt 
of  the  day,  after  the  year,  has  the  same  effect  aa  if 
the  whole;  were  elapsed.  The  legal  right  of  oonrteay 
eonipetent  to  the  surviving  hasband  is  explained  below. 
N*clxx.28.  • 

23.  Divorce  is  sujch  a  separation  of  married  peraona,  rKvewt. 
during  their  lives,  as  looses  them  fnom  the  nuptial  tie* 

and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  oihcre^ 
Bot  neither  adultery,,  nor  wilful  desertion,  are  groapda 
which'  most  necessarily  dissohro: marriage  j  they  are  on* 
ly  handles,  which  the  injured  party  may  take  hold  o£ 
to  be  iT9tt*  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  iojocrd 
party,  after  being  in  the  knowledge  of  the  acta  oC 
adultery,  implies  a  pa^soge  from^  the  injory  j  sihIiio  di* 
voroo  oan  prooeodr  whioh  is  pfiiuued.on  by  eoUosioa  be^ 
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I^w  of  iwUt  tim  iitriiMi  hcty  Mntnuy  to  iht  firtt  hs4itati«ii 
SeaUaad.  «f  marriagt,  lliey  migbt  disoogag^  tbenteivM  by  their 
'  ▼  0V9B  consent ;  and  ihoogh,  after  divorce,  the  goiUy 
persoDi  as  weil  a«  the  umocant,  may  contract  atcond 
marriages)  yet,  in  the  case  of  divorce  u|H»n  adultery, 
marriagt  is  by  special  statote  (l6oo.c«ao.)  prohibited 
betwixt  the  two  a.d«kerer8y 

24.  Where  either  party  has  deserted  frem  the  other 
for  tour  years  together,  that  other  may  sue  for  adbe* 
rence*  If  this  has  no  effect,  the  church  is  to  proceed, 
first  by  admonttiooy  then  by  ezcommiinicatioo ;  alt 
which  previoos  steps  are  dechlred  to  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  porsning  a  divorce*  De  praxi^  the  comrais* 
saries  pronounce  seatenco  in  the  adherenoOf  after  one 
yearns  desertion ;  but  four  years  most  intervene  between 
the  first  desertion  and  the  decree  of  divorce* 

aj.  The  legal  effects  of  divorce  on  the  bead  of  de* 
sertion  are,  that  the  offending  hosbaod  ahall  restore  the 
tocher,  and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  provisions,  legat 
mnd  conventional ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  the  offend- 
ing wife  shall  forfeit  to  the  hnsband  her  tocher,  and  all 
the  rigbte  that  would  have  belonged  to  her  in  the  easo 
of  her  sorvivance.  This  was  also  esteemed  the  mle  ia 
dWorces  upon  adultery*  But  by  a  decision  of  the  ooini 
of  session  1662,  foonded  on  a  tract  of  ancient  decistono 
recovered  from  the  records,  the  offaading  knsbaod  wna 
oUowed  to  retain  the  tecber* 
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«xU.  2*  '^^  stages  of  life  principally  distingnished  in  law 

PsptUaiity,  are  p^^^Uktriiy^  pubertff  or  minariiff^  and  mqjmin^  A 
child  is  under  pupillarityr  from  the  birth  to  14  yearn 
of  age  if  a  male,  and  till  ia  if  a  female*  Minority  be« 
gins  where  popiUarity  ends,  and  contioaes  till  majori- 
ty }  which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  age  of  ai 
years  eoropleto»  both  in  males  and  females :  bnt  mi« 
nority,  in  a  large  sense,  iockides  all  under  age^  whe- 
ther pupils  or  fmitre9»  Because  pupils  cannot  in  any 
degree  act  for  themselves,  and  minors  seldom  with  dis- 
cretion, pupils  are  pot  by  law  under  the  power  of  tu- 
tors, and  minors  auur  pot  themselves  nnder  the  diiieo-» 
tion  of  corators*  Tutory  is  a  power  and  faculty  to  go* 
vem  the  person,  and  administer  the  estate,  of  a  pupil* 
Tutors  are  either  nommate^  pfhWf  or  dtuwe. 

a»  A  tutor  ttomioato  is  ho  who  is  named  by  n  fa* 
ther,  in  his  testament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawfal 
child.  Such  tutor  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  offico ;  becaose  his  Edelity 
is  presumed  to  have  been  snfficiently  known  to  the  £ii« 
ther. 

3*  If  theve  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if 
the  tutors  nominato  do  not  accepit,  or  if  the  nominal' 
tion  fallaby  death  or  othenrise,  there  is  a  pinoe  for  a 
tut^  of  iaw.  This  sort  of  tutory  devolves  upon  the 
aeoct  agnato ;  by  which  we'  onderataad  he  who'  is 
nearest  selatod  by  the  fiuher,  though  females  iatof- 


4*  Wliere  theia  ate  two  or  more  agpuitos  equally 
near  to  the  popil,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  pnpilV  legal 
ioocemion.  &lls  to  be  piafiNwd  to  the  others*  Bat  aa 
the  law  sospecte  tlmt  be  may  not  he  o^r  casafnl  to  pM- 
servw  a  life  which  atonda  in  the  way  df  hisowointoiast, 
this  sort  of  tutor  is  egtcloded  from  tbo  c^wtody  of  tha 
papira  person  i  which  is  ooaMiooly  aamoiittea  to  tha 


mother,  while  a  widow,  antil  the  pofil  be  seven  years    Law  of 
old  ;  and,  in  default  of  the  mother,  to  the  n«Lt  cog-  ttcotland. 
note,  i.  e*  tbe  niglicst  relation  by  tbo  metber*    The        '     ^ 
tutor  of  law  must  (by  act  1474)  be  at  least  aj  years  of 
age*    He  is  served  or  declared  by  a  jury  of  sworn 
men,  who  are  called  upon  a  brief  issuing  from  the  chan- 
cery, which  is  directed  to  any  judge  having  jurisdiction* 
He  mast  give  security  beiore  he  colors  upoir  the  ma- 
nagement. 

5*  If  no  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  per- 
son, even  a  stranger,  may  apply  for  a  tutory  dative 
But  because  a  tutor  in  law  ought  to  be  allowed  a  com- 
petent time  to  deitberato  whether  he  will  serve  or  not, 
no  tutory  dative  cap  be  pven  till  the  elapsing  of  a  year 
from  the  time  at  which  the  tutor  of  law  had  first  a 
right  to  serve*  It  is  the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of 
his  country,  who  gives  tutors  dative,  by  his  court  of 
exchequer ;  and  by  act  167a,  no  gift  of  tutory  can 
,  pass  in  exchequer,  without  the  ciUtion  or  consent  of 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  popil,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother,  nor  till  the  tutor  give  secuiily,  recorded  in 
the  books  of  esKcheqoer*  There  is  no  room  for  a  tu- 
tor of  law,  or  totor  dative,  while  a  tutor  nominate  can 
be  hoped  for :  and  tutors  of  law  or  dative,  even  after 
they  have  begun  to  act,  may  be  excluded  by  the  tutor 
nominate,  ae  soon  as  he  offers  to  accept,  uaiess  he  has 
exprsmly  renoanced  the  offioe.  If  a  popil  be  without 
totors  of  any  kiod,  the  court  of  siession  will,  at  the  snit^i^Wsf 
of  any  kinsman,  name  a  factor  (steward)  for  the  ma-^**^^ 
nagement  of  the  pupil's  estato* 

6.  After  the  years  of  papillarity  are  over,  the  mi- 
nor is  considered  as  capable  of  acting  by  himself,  if  he 
has  confidence  enoogh  of  his  own  capacity  and  pru- 
dence. The  only  two  cases  in  which  curators  are  im-€snlssk 
posed  upon  minora  are,  (!•)  Where  they  are  named 
by  the  father,  in  a  steto  of  health,  (a.)  Where  tha 
father  is  hiaMelf  alive  }  for  a  father  is  yuojmv^  with- 
out any  service,  adounistrator,  that  is,  both  tutor  and 
eafatmr  of  law  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever 
estate^  may  fall  to  them  during  their  minority*  Thia 
right  in  the  father  does  not  extend  to  grandchildren, 
nor  to  such  even  ef  his  iaunediato  children  as  are  foris- 
familiated* Neither  has  it  place  in  sobjecte  which 
are  left  by  a  stranger  to  tha  miner  exclusive  of  the  fa- 
ther's administration*  ^H  the  minor  chooses  to  be  un- 
der the  diieotioa  of  coratoia,,ha  must  raise  and  execute 
a  summons,,  citing  at  least  two  of  his  next  of  kin  to 
ai^pear  before  his  owa  judge  ordinary,  upon  nine  days 
waraing  (by  act  1555)*  At  the  day  and  place  of  ap- 
Mvanoe,  he  offers  to  the  judge  a  list  of  those  whom 
M  intends  for  his  cnratois :  such  ef  them  as  resolvo 
to  nnderUke  the  offioe  must  sign  their  acceptance, 
aad  give  caution  >  Ufoo  which  aa  act  of  coratory  ia 
axtraated* 

7*  These  cnratore  are  styled  odtugMi;  to  distinguish 
them  from  another  sort  called  curators  ad  Jjritet,  who 
are  aothorited  by  the  jodse  to  concur  with  a  pupil  or 
minor  in  actions  of  law,  either  where  he  is  without  tu- 
tors and  auraters,  or  when  his  talors  and  coratots  are 
parties  to  the  suit  This  sort  is  not  obliged  to  givo 
cautioB,  because  they  have  aa  intermeddling  with  the 
aunor's  estate :  they  aio  i^painted  fiw  a  speoial  ^r- 
aaea  vud  wheo  thai  is  wvw^  their  offioe  is  at  aa  end*  Wfcodsbar. 
Womea  an  capaUa  of  being  totars  and  oorators  uader  ^  frsm  ta. 
tha  foUowiag  nstrictiflot :  (i*)  Urn  afiec  of  a  iemaie  ^.•f* 
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tutor  or  enrator  ftlU  by  her  marriagei  trtn  though  the 
nomination  should  provide  otherwise }  for  she  i»  no 
longer  suijuris^  and  incapable  of  course  of  having  an* 
other  under  her  power,  (2.)  No  woman  can  be  tutor 
of  law.  Papists  are  (by  act  1700)  declared  incapable 
of  tntory  or  curatory.  Where  the  minor  has  more  tu- 
tors and  curators  than  one,  who  are  called  in  the  no* 
mination  to  i\!k%  joint  management,  they  must  all  concur 
ip  every  act  of  administration ;  where  a  certain  num* 
her  is  named  for  a  quorum,  that  number  must  concur : 
where  any  one  is  named  sine  qua  non^  no  act  is  valid 
without  that  one's  special  concurrence.  But  if  they 
are  named  without  any  of  these  limitations,  the  concnr* 
rence  of  the  majority  of  the  nominees  then  alive  is  suf- 
ficient. 

8.  In  this,  tutory  differs  from  curatory,  that  as  pu- 
pils are  incapable  of  consent,  they  have  no  person  ca* 
pable  of  acting  \  which  defect  the  tutor  supplies  :  but 
a  minor  pubes  can  act  for  himself.  Hence,  the  tutor 
subscribes  alone  all  deeds  of  administration :  but  in  cu- 
ratory, it  is  the  minor  who  subscribes  as  the  proper 
party  ;  the  curator  does  no  more  than  consent.  Hence 
also,  the  persons  of  pupils  are  under  the  power  either 
of  their  tutors  or  of  their  nearest  cognates ;  but  the 
minor,  after  pupillarity,  has  the  disposal  of  his  own 
person,  and  may  reside'where  he  pleases.  In  roost  other 
particulars,  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices,  coincide.  Both  tutors  and  curators 
must,  previous  to  their  administration,  make  a  judicial 
inventory,  subscribed  by  them  and  the  next  of  kin,  be- 
fore the  minor  judge  ordinary,  of  his  whole  estate 
personal  and  real ;  of  which,  one  subscribed  duplicate 
is  to  be  kept  by  the  tutors  or  curators  themselves  \  an- 
other, by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  side  ;  and  a 
third  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother's.  If  any  estate 
belonging  to  the  minor  shall  afterwards  come  to  their 
knowledge,  they  must  add  it  to  the  inventory  within 
two  months  after  their  attaining  possession  thereod; 
Should  they  negleet  this,  the  minor's  debtors  are  not 
.obliged  to  make  payment  to  them  :  they  may  be  remo* 
ved  from  their  ofHces  as  suspected ;  and  they  are  enti- 
tled to  no  allowance  for  the  sums  disbursed  by  them  in 
the  minor's  affairs  (act  1672),  except  the  expence  laid 
out  upon  the  minor's  entertainment,  upon  his  lands  and 
bouses,  and  upon  completing  his  titles. 

9.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot  grant  leases  of  the 
minor's  lands,  to  endure  longer  than  their  own  office  \ 
nor  under  the  former  rental,  without  either  a  warrant 
from  the  court  of  session,  or  some  apparent  necessity. 

10.  They  have  power  to  sell  the  minor's  moveables  \ 
hot  cannot  sell  their  pupil's  land  estate,  without  the 
authority  of  a  judge  \  yet  this  restraint  reaches  not  to 
such  alienations  as  the  pupil  could  by  law  be  compelled 
to  grant,  e,g.  to  renunciations  of  wadsets  upon  redemp- 
tion by  the  reverser  $  for  in  such  case,  the  very  tenor 
of  his  own  right  lays  him  under  the  obligation  ;  nor  to 
the  renewal  of  charters  to  heirs  \  but  the  charter  must 
contain  no  new  right  in  favour  of  the  heir.  The  aliena- 
tion, however,  of  heritage  by  a  minor,  with  consent  of 
his  curators,  is  valid. 

1 1.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  trust,  authorize  the  minor  to  do  any  deed 

'  for  their  own  benefit  ^  nor  can  they  acquire  any:  debt 
affecting  the  minor's  estate :  and,  where  a  tator  or  cu- 
rator makes  such  acquisition,  in  his  own  name,  for  a 


less  sum  than  the  right  is  entitled  to  draw,  the  benefit    Law  of 
thereof  accrues  to  'the  minor.     It  seems,  however,  that  SeotJaad 
such  purchase  would  be  considered  as  valid,  provided        » 
it  were  bonajide  acquired  at  a  public  sale ;  for  in  such 
case  it  occurs  that  the  tutor  or  curator  is  in  fact  melio- 
rating the  situation  of  his  ward  by  enhancing  the  ▼aloe 
of  his  property  by  a  fair  competition.     In  general,  it 
seems  to  be  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  law,  that  totora 
and  curatorsi  shall  do  every  thing  in  their  power  towards 
the  faithful  and  proper  discharge  of  their  respective  of- 
fices. 

12.  By  the  Roman  law,  tutory  and  curatory,  beingTbeirebS- 
munera  jntblica^  might  be  forced  upon  every  one  whoi^^""*' 
bad  not  a  relevant  ground  of  excuse  :  but,  with  us,  the 
persons  named  to  these  offices  may  either  accept  or  de- 
cline :  and  where  a  father,  in  liege  poustie  (when  in  » 

state  of  health)  names  certain  persons  both  as  tatora 
and  curators  to  his  children,  though  they  have  acted  aa 
tutors,  they  may  decline  the  office  of  curatory.  Totora 
and  curators  having  once  accepted,  are  liable  in  dM» 
gence,  that  is,  are  accountable  fdr  the  consequences  of 
their  neglect  in  any  part  of  their  doty  from  the  tima 
of  their  acceptance.  They  are  accountable  singuii  in 
solidum^  i.  e.  every  one  of  them  is  answerable,  not  only 
for  his  own  diligence,  but  for  that  of  his  co-tutors  \  and 
any  one  may  be  sued  without  citing  the  rest :  but  be 
who  is  condemned  in  the  whole,  has  action  of  relief 
against  his  co-tutors. 

13.  From  this  obligation  to  diligence;  we  may  ex- 
cept, (i.)  Fathers  or  administrators-in-law,  who,  from 
the  presumption  tbst  tbey  act  to  the  best  of  tbeir 
power  for  their  children,  are  liable  only  for  actual  in- 
tromissions. (2.)  Tutors  and  curators  named  by  the 
father  in  consequence  of  the  act,  1696,  with  the  special 
provisos,  that  they  shall  be  liable  barely  for  intromis- 
sions, not  for  omissions ;  and  that  each  of  them  shall  be 
liable  only  for  himself,  and  not  m  solidum  for  the  co- 
tutors  :  but  this  power  of  exemption  from  diligence  is 
limited  to  the  estate  descending  from  the  father  him- 
self. Tutors  or  curators  are  not  entitled  to  any  salary 
or  allowance  for  pains,  unless  a  sahury  has  been  express- 
ly contained  in  the  testator's  nomination  \  for  tbeir  of- 
nce  is  presumed  gratuitous. 

14.  Though  no  person  is  obliged  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  tutor  or  curator ;  yet  having  once  accepted,  be 
cannot  throw  it  op  or  renounce  it  without  sufficient 


kin,  or  by  a  co-tutor  or  co>curator.  Where  the  mis- 
conduct proceeds  merely  from  indolence  or  inattention 
the  court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutors  either  join 
a  enrator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a  tutor  nominate^  tbey 
oblige  biift  to  give  caotion  for  bis  past  and  future  ma* 
nagement. 

15.  The  offices  of  tntory  and  curatory  expire  a1«o  by  How  tst«- 
the  pupil's  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  minor's  ry  aad  c«> 
attaining  the  age  of  2X  years  complete  j  and  by  tbe'?^'*^*'' 
death  either  of  the  minor,  or  of  his  tutor  and  curator.  ^''^ 
Coxatory  also  expires  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  mC 
nor,  who  becomes  thereby  under  the  coverture  of  ber 
own  husband.   After  expiry  of  the  office,  reciprocal  ac- 
tiens  lie  at  the  instance  both  of  the  tutors  and  curators 
and  of  the  minor.    That  at  the  instance  of  the  mine* 
is  called  ttctio  tutela  directa^  by  which  he  can  com- 
pel 
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Law  of  P^i  ^^  tuton  to  aeeoont  ^  that  at  tbe  inttaDce  of  tho 
•uilAod.  tutors,  actio  tuieUe  contraria^  by  which  the  minor  can 
be  compelled  to  repeat  what  has  beeo  profitably  expend- 
cd  during  the  administration :  but  this  last  does  not  lie 
till  after  accounting  to  the  minor  j  for  till  then  the 
tutors  are  presumed  intus  habere  to  the  effects  in  their 
own  hands  for  answering  their  disbursements. 

i6*  Deeds  either  by  pupils,  or  by  minors  having  cu- 
rators without  their  consent,  are  null  \  but  tbey  oblige 
the  grantors  in  as  far  as  relates  to  sums  profitably  ap« 
plied  to  their  use*  A  minor  under  curators  can  indeed 
make  a  testament  by  himself;  but  whatever  is  execu- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos^  requires  the  cn- 
rator^s  consent.  Deeds  by  a  minor  who  has  no  cura- 
tors, are  as  effectual  as  if  he  had  had  curators,  and  sign- 
ed them  with  their  consent ;  he  may  even  alien  his  he- 
ritage, without  the  interposition  of  a  judge. 
ettitntioB.  j  «^.  Minors  may  be  restored  against  all  deeds  grant- 
ed in  their  minority,  that  are  hurtful  to  them.  Deeds, 
in  themselves  void,  need  not  tbe  remedy  of  restitution  \ 
hot  where  hurtful  deeds  are  granted  by  a  tutor  in  his 
popiPs  affairs,  or  by  a  minor  who  has  no  curators,  aa 
these  deeds  subsist  in  law,  restitution  is  necessary:  and 
even  where  a  minor,  having  curators,  executes  a  deed 
hurtful  to  himself  with  their  consent,  he  has  not  only 
action  against  the  curators,  but  be  has  the  benefit  of 
restitution  against  the  deed  itself.  The  minor  cannot 
be  restored,  if  he  does  not  raise  and  execute  a  summons 
for  reducing  the  deed,  ex  capite  tHinorennitatis  et  Uesi" 
oiiiSf  before  be  be  25  years  old.  These  four  years,  be- 
tween the  age  of  2i  and  25,  called  quadrienniumutile^ 
are  indulged  to  the  minor,  that  he  may  have  a  reason- 
able time,  from  that  period,  when  he  is  first  presumed 
to  have  the  perfect  u.^^e  of  his  reason,  to  consider  with 
himself  what  deeds  done  io  his  minority  have  been  truly 
prejudicial  to  him. 

1 8.  Questions  of  restitotlon  are  proper  to  the  court 
of  session.  Two  things  roust  be  proved  by  the  minor, 
in  order  to  the  reduction  of  the  deed  :  (i.)  That  he 
was  minor  when  it  was  signed:  (2,)  That  he  is  hart 
or  lesed  by  the  deed.  This  lesion  most  not  proceed 
merely  from  accident  \  for  the  privilege  of  restitution 
was  not  intended  to  exempt  minors  from  the  common 
misfortune  of  life  \  it  most  be  owing  to  tbe  imprudence 
or  negligence  of  the  minor,  or  bis  curator. 

19.  A  minor  cannot  be  restored  against  his  own  de- 
lict or  fraud  \  e*  g.  if  he  should  induce  one  to  bargain 
with  him  by  saying  he  was  major,  (i.)  Restitution  is 
excluded,  if  the  minor,  at  any  time  after  majority,  has 
approved  of  the  deed,  either  by  a  formal  ratification, 
or  tacitly  by  payment  of  interest,  or  by  other  acts  in- 
ferring approbation.  (2.)  A  minor,  who  has  taken 
himself  to  business,  as  a  merchant-shopkeeper,  &c.  can- 
not be  restored  against  any  deed  granted  by  bin  in  the 
course  of  that  business,  especially  if  he  mnAproximus 
majorennitaU  at  signing  the  deed.  (3.)  According  to 
the  more  common  opinion,  a  minor  cannot  be  restored 
in  a  question  against  a  minor,  unless  some  gross  unfair- 
ness shall  be  qualified  in  the  burgain. 

low  traos-  20.  The  privilege  of  restitution  does  not  always  die 
iktcdto  ^\i\i^  ^  minor  himself,  (i.)  If  a  minor  aucceeds  to 
a  minor,  the  time  allowed  for  restitution  is  governed 
by  the  minority  of  tbe  heir,  not  of  the  ancestor.  (2.)  If 
a  minor  succeeds  to  a  majpr,  who  was  not  full  25,  tbe 
privilege  continues  with  tbe  heir  during  his  minority  ^ 
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but  he  cannot  avail  bimseir  of  the  arnii  uiHef^  except    i^w  of 
in  so  far  as  they  were  unexpired  at  tbe  ancestor's  death.  Sootlaad. 
(3O  If  a  major  succeeds  to  a  minor,  he  has  only  the  '    "  *       ' 
quadriennium  utiie  after  the  minor's  death,  and  if  he 
succeeds  to  a  major  dying  within  the  quadriennium^  no 
more  of  it  can  be  profitable  to  him  than  what  remain- 
ed when  the  ancestor  died. 

21  •  No  minor  can  be  compelled  to  state  himself  as  Min^r  mos 
n  defender,  in  any  action,  whereby  his  heritable  estate '^'^''*~ 
flowing  from  aMendants  may  be  evicted  from  him,  by  " 
one  pretending  a  preferable  right. 

ax  This  privilege  is  intended  merely  to  save  minors 
from  the  necessity  of  disputing  upon  questions  of  prefer- 
ence. It  does  not  therefore  take  place,  (1.)  Where 
the  action  is  pursued  on  the  father's  falsehood  or  delict, 
(x)  Upon  his  obligation  tr convey  heritage.  (3,)  On 
bis  liquid  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  though  such  ac- 
tion should  have  the  effect  to  carry  off  the  minor's 
estate  by  adjudication.  (4.)  Nor  in  actions  pursued  by 
the  minor's  superior,  upon  feudal  casualties.  (5.)  This 
privilege  cannot  be  pleaded  iu  bar  of  an  action  which 
had  been  first  brooght  against  the  father,  and  is  only 
continued  against  the  minor  \  nor  where  the  father  was 
not  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  heritable  subject 
at  his  death.  Before  the  minor  can  plead  it,  he  most 
be  served  heir  to  his  father.  The  persons  of  popils  are 
by  said  act  1696  protected  fiom  imprisonment  on  civil 
debU. 

23.  Curators  are  given,  not  only  to  miBovs,  but  inCarmtontf 
general  to  every  one  who,    either  through  defect  of  j^*?^'*"* 
judgment,  or  unfitness  of  dispositioto,  is  incapable  of  JU^****  ^*' 
rightly  managing  his  own  affairs.   Of  the  first  sort,  are 

idiots  and  furious  persons.  Idiots,  ox  fatui^  are  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  faculty  of  reason.  The  distemper 
of  the  furious  person  does  not  consist  in  the  defect  of 
reason  \  but  in  an  overheated  imagination,  which  ob- 
structs the  application  of  reason  to  the  purposes  of  life. 
Curators  may  be  also  granted  to  lunatics  \  and  even  to 
persons  dumb  and  deaf,  though  they  are  of  sound  judge- 
ment, where  it  appears  that  they  cannot  exert  it  in  Uie 
management  of  business.  Every  person,,  who  is  come 
of  age,  and  is  capable  of  acting  rationally,  has  a  natu- 
ral right  to  conduct  hie  own  affairs.  Tbe  only  regular 
way,  therefore,  of  appointing  this  sort  of  curators,  is 
by  a  jury  summoned  upon  a  brief  from  tbe  chancery ; 
which  is  not,  like  the  brief  of  common  tutory,  di- 
rected to  any  judge  ordinary,  but  to  the  judge  of  tho 
special  territory  where  the  person  alleged  to  be  fs toons 
or  furious  resides  \  that,,  if  he  is  truly  of  sound  judge- 
ment, he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  oppose  it ;  and 
for  this  reason,  he  ought  to  be  made  a  party  to  tho 
brief.  The  curatory  of  idiots  and  furious  persons  be- 
longs to  tbe  nearest  agnate  \  but  a  father  is  preferred 
to  the  curatory  of  his  fatuous  son,  and  the  hnsband  to  ■  '^ 

that  of  his  fatuous  wife,  before  the  agnate* 

24.  A  clause  is  inserted  in  the  brief,  for  ioqnirin^. 
bow  long  tbe  furious  or  fatoous  person  has  been  in  that 
condition :.  and  the  verdict  to  bo  pronounced  by  the 
inquest  has  a  retrospective  effect :  for  it  is  declared  a 
sufficient  ground,  without  further  evidence,,  for  rediK 
cing  all  deeds  granted  after  the  period  at  which  it  app 
peered  by  the  proof  that  the  fatuity  or  furiosity  began. 
But,  as  fatuous  and  furious  persons  are,  by  their  very 
state,  incapable  of  being  obliged,  ail  deeds  dene  by 
them  may  be  declared  void,  upon  proper  evidence  aJT 
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fheirfaiott J  ct  the  time  of  aiipiiDfr,  though  they  thouM 
never  have  been  cognosced  idioti  by  an  inquest. 

25.  We  have  some  few  instances  of  the  sorereign'i 
giving  cnrators  to  idiots,  where  the  next  agnate  did 
not  claim ;  bnt  snch  gifU  are  truly  deviations  from  onr 
law,  since  they  pnse  witboot  any  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  person  upon  whom  the  ouratory  is  imposed.*-* 
Hence  the  curator  of  law  to  an  idiot  serving  quandth 
cunque^  is  preferred,  as  soon  as  be  ofiers  himself,  be- 
fore the  enrator-dative.  This  sort  of  coratory  does  not 
determine  by  the  lucid  intervals  of  the  person  Mf6  csr- 
ra  ;  but  it  expires  by  bis  death,  or  perfect  return  to  a 
sound  judgment }  which  last  ought  regularly  to  be  de- 
clared by  the  sentence  of  a  judge. 

26.  Persons,  let  them  be  ever  so  profuse,  or  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon,  if  they  have  the  exercise  of  reason, 
can  effectitally  oblige  themselves,  till  they  are  fettered 
by  law.  This  may  be  done  by  InterdiciioH^  which  is 
a  legal  restraint  laid  open  such  persons  from  signing 
any  deed  to  their  own  prejudice,  without  the  consent 
of  their  curators  or  interdictors. 

27.  There  could  be  no  interdiction  by  our  ancient 
practice,  without  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  person's 
condition.  But  as  there  were  few  who  eonid  bear  the 
shame  that  attends  judicial  interdiction,  however  ne- 
cessary the  restraint  might  have  been,  voluntary  inter- 
-diction  has  received  the  countenance  of  law ;  which  is 
generally  executed  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  the 
grantor  obliges  himself  to  do  no  deed  that  may  affect 
his  estate,  without  the  consent  of  certain  friends  there- 
in mentioned. '  Though  the  reasons  inductive  of  the 
bond  should  be  but  gently  touched  in  the  recital,  the  in- 
terdiction stands  good.  Voluntary  interdiction,  though 
jt  be  imposed  by  the  sole  act  of  the  person  interdicted, 
cannot  be  recalled  at  his  pleasure:  but  it  may  be  taken 
off,  (i.)  By  a  sentence  of  the  conrt  of  session,  declar- 
ing, either  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  restraint ;  or  that  the  psrtj  is, 
since  the  date  of  the  bond,  become  ret  tut  prmndus* 
(2.)  It  falls,  even  without  the  anthority  of  the  lords, 
by  the  joint  act  of  the  person  interdicted,  and  bis  in- 
terdictors, concurring  to  take  it  off.  (3.)  Wbeie  the 
bond  of  interdiction  requires  a  certain  number  as  a 
quorum,  the  restraint  ceases,  if  the  interdictors  sbali 
by  death  be  reduced  to  a  lesser  number. 

2S.  Judicial  interdiction  is  imposed  by  a  sentence 
of  the  court  of  session.  It  commonly  proceeds  on  an 
nction  brought  bv  a  near  kinsman  to  the  porty }  and 
sometiraes  from  tne  nobik  oficium  of  the  court,  when 
ithey  perceive,  during  the  pendency  of  a  suit,  that  any 
nf  the  litigants  is,  from  the  facility  of  bis  temper,  sub- 
ject to  imposition.  This  sort  must  be  taken  off  by  the 
authority  of  the  same  court  that  imposed  it. 

29.  An  inter£ctiott  need  not  be  served  against  the 
person  interdicted;  but  it  must  be  executed,  or  pnb* 
jjshed  by  a  messenger,  at  the  market  cross  of  the  ju- 
risdiction where  he  resides,  by  publicly  reading  the  in- 
terdiction there,  after  three  oyesses  made  for  convoca- 
tiog  the  lieges.  A  copy  of  this  execution  must  be  a^* 
iixdl  to  the  cross ;  and  thereafter,  the  interdiction,  with 
its  execution,  must  (by  the  act  158 1)  be  registered  in 
the  books  both  of  die  jurisdiction  where  the  person 
interdicted  resides  and  where  his  lands  lie,  or  (by  the 
act  1600)  in  the  general  register  of  the  session,  within 
40  days  from  die  publication*    An  interdictioOy  before 


It  is  registered,  has  no  effect  against  third  partiest  I«««r 
thongb  they  slioold  be  in  die  privatn  knowledge  of  it  ^  St^k^MM 
bnt  it  operates  against  the  interdictors  themselves,  an  '  - 
s^n  as  it  is  delivered  to  them. 

30.  An  interdiction,  duly  registered,  has  this  effect,  E&ctfc 
that  all  deeds  done  thereafter,  by  the  person  interdict- 
ed, without  the  consent  of  his  interdictors,    nffecting 

bis  heritable  estate,  are  subject  to  redaction.  Hegis- 
tration  in  the  general  regiHter  secures  all  his  lands 
from  alienation,  wherever  they  lie  \  but  where  the  in- 
terdiction is  -recorded  in  the  register  of  a  partiealar 
shire,  it  covers  no  lands  except  those  sitnated  in  thnt 
shire.  But  persons  interdicted  have  full  power  to  dis- 
pose of  their  moveables,  not  only  by  testament,  but  by 
present  deeds  of  alienation :  And  creditors,  in  personal 
bonds  granted  after  interdfction,  may  use  all  exeeotion 
against  their  debtor's  person  and  moveable  estate  :  anch 
bonds  being  only  subject  to  redaction  in  so  fsr  aa  di« 
ligence  against  the  heritable  estate  may  proceed  upon 
them* 

31.  All  onerous  or  ration^  deeds  granted  by  tlw 
person  interdicted,  are  as  efieetual,  even  withtnit  the  ' 
consent  of  the  interdictors,  as  if  the  granter  had  been 
laid  under  no  restraint  $  bnt  be  cannot  alter  tbeaueces- 
sion  of  his  heritable  estate,  by  any  settlement,  let  it  he 
ever  so  rational.    No  ^ei^  granted  with  conaent  of 
the  interdictors,  is  reducible,  though  the  strongest  le- 
sion or  prejudice  to  the  granter  should  appear :  the  on- 
ly remedy  competent,  in  such  case,  is  an  actios  hy  tbe 
granter  against  his  interdictors,  for  making*  op  fo  bim 
what  he  has  lost  through  their  undue  consent.    It  ia  noP^*^ 
part  of  the  doty  of  interdictors  to  receive  saasa  or  ma-^^*^ 
nage  any  estate ;  they  are  given  mereFjr  a^oavCBrnCafens^*^ 
prasiandam^  to  interpose  their  authority  to  reasonable 
deeds :  and  so  are  accountable  for  nothing  but  their 
fraud  or  fault,  in  consenting  to  deeds  hnrtfnl  to  the 
person  under  their  care. 

32.  The  law  concemior  the  state  of  chiMven  fiJIs^^"' 
next  to  be  explained.  Children  are  either  booi  in  wed*  ^^^^^'^ 
leek,  or  out  of  it.  All  children  bom  in  lavrfM  mar- 
riage or  wedlock,  are  presumed  to  be  begotten  fay  the 
person  to  whom  the  mother  is  married;  and  coone- 
quently  to  be  lawful  children.  This  presumption  is  no 
strongly  founded,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  but  by 
direct  evidence  that  the  mother's  husband  conM  not  bo 

the  father  of  the  child,  e,  g.  where  he  is  impotent,  or 
was  absent  from  the  wife  till  within  six  Innar  moDtfas 
of  the  birth.    The  canonists  indeed  maintaia,  that  the 
concurring  testimony  of  the  husband  and  wifo^  that  the 
child  was  not  procreated  by  the  husband,  is  suflieient 
to  elide  this  legal  presumption  for  legitiamey :  hot  rt 
is  an  agreed  point,  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  aodi 
testimony,  if  it  be  made  after  diey  have  owned   the 
child  to  be  theirs.    A  father  has  the  absofote  right  of 
disposing  of  his  children's'person,  of  dtxccting  their  edn«- 
cation,  and  of  moderate  chastisement;  and  even  after 
they  become  puberes^  he  may  compel  thenr  to  live  in 
family  with  him,  and  to  contribute  their  Inboor  and 
industry,  while  they  continue  there,  towaxds  bis  service. 
A  child  who  gets  a  separate  stock  from  the  fiitfaer  for 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  employment,  even  thongh  be 
should  continue  in  the  father's  house,  mny  be  said  In  bo 
emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  in  so  fiir  as  it  cooecrno 
that  stock  ;  for  the  profits  arising  from  it  are  hisown* 
Forisfrmilintioni  when  taken  in  tUs  sense,  is  alio  infers 

fed 
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j>w  of  fi  by  ibe  child's  m>rriag0,  or  by  bit  IWbg  in  »  ••!»• 
kaUaad.  rate  house,  with  bis  father's  perooissioii  or  good  wilt. 
Children,  after  their  foil  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be- 
come, acGordbg  to  the  general  opinion,  their  own  ma- 
sters ;  and  firom  that  period  are  honnd  to  the  father 
only  by  the  natural  tieo  of  doty,  affection,  and  grati- 
tude. The  mutual  obligations  between  parsnU  and 
children  to  naintain  each  other,  are  explained  aftcf* 

wards,  N^  clxxiii*  4* 

33.  Cbildran  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  styled  natu- 
ral children,  or  basUrdf.  BasUrds  nay  be  legitimat- 
ed or  made  lawfuh  (i.)  By  the  sobM^oent  inter* 
marriago  of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  father. 
And  this  sort  of  legittnation  entitles  the  child  to  alt 
the  righU  of  lawful  children.  The  subsequent  mar- 
riage, which  produces  legitimation,  is  considered  by 
the  law  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the  child  legi- 
timated was  begotten  ;  and  hence,  if  be  ho  a  male,  be 
excludes,  by  his  right  of  priroogenitiire,  Ibe  sons  pro- 
created after  the  marriage,  from  the  succession  of  tho 
&ther*s  heritage,  though  the  sons  were  lawful  chil- 
dren from  the  bicth.  Hence^  also,  those  children  onlf 
can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  begotten  of  a  woman 
whom  the  father  might  at  that  psriod  have  lawfully 
■mrried.  (a.)  BasUrds  are  legiiimatsd  by  letters  of 
legitimation  from  the  sovereign.    N^  dunii.  3* 

34.  As  to  the  power  of  masteis  over  their  servants : 
All  asrvanU  now  enjoy  the  same  right*  and  privilegee 
with  other  snb^cts,  unless  in  so  far  a»  they  are  tied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  service.  Servants  are 
either  necessary  or  voluntary.  Necessary  are  those 
whom  lew  obliges  to  work  withoui  wages,  of  whom 
immediately*  Voluntary  sorvnnU  engage  without  oonf 
pulsion,  either  for  mere  subsistence,  or  also  fsr  wages. 
Th<|SO  who  cam  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they  sbouM 
•tand  cS  from  engaging,  may  he  compelled  to  it  by 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the 
rale  of  their  wages. 

C«llisrtand  35*  CoUisfs,  coal-bearevs,  sakers,  and  other  persons 
Dscessary  to  collien  and  salt  works,  as  they  are  parti- 
cnhu'ly  described  by  act  1661,  wen  formerlv  tied  down 
to  perpetual  service  at  the  works  to  which  they  bad 
onee  entered.  Upon  a  sale  of  the  works,  the  right  of 
their  service  was  transferred  to  the  new  pfoprieter.  All 
piersons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into  their  ser» 
vice,  witimnt  a  testiosonial  from  their  bst  master }  and 
if  they  deserted  to  another  work,  and  were  redemanded 
within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  bad  received  them 
was  obligcid  to  return  them  within  twen^-fonr  hours, 
under  a  penalty*  But  though  the  proprietor  should 
neglect  to  require  the  deserter  within  the  year,  he  did 
Qot  by  that  short  prescription,  lose  his  property  in  him. 
Colliers,  &c.  where  the  colliery  to  which  they  were  re« 
itricted  waa  either  given  up,  or  not  sufficient  for  their 
ouuntenance,  might  lawfully  engage  with  others  j  hot 
if  that  work  should  he  again  set  a  goinig,  the  proprietor 
might  reclaim  them  back  to  it. 

36.  But  I9  15  Geo.  III.  o.  aS.  these  testraints,  the 
only  remainmg  vestiges  of  slaverr  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
Und,.aJe  abrogated  ;  and,  afbr  the  1st  Jolj  1775,  all 
GoUieri?,.  coal-bearers,,  and  suiters,  are  deehu^d  to  be  up« 
on  the  same  footing  with  other  sermits  or  labonreia* 
The  set  subjecu  those  who  are  hound  prior  to  the  ist 
July  i775f  to  a  certain  number,  of  years  service  for 
their  fkre^m^n«coBdiogto  the  agn  of  the  ynion... 
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37*  The  poor  make  the  lowest  dius  or  order  of  per-   torn  of 
sons.    Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  serve  any  ScetkwL^ 
of  the  king^s  subjects  without  wages,  till  the  age  of_-    ' 
thirty  years.   Vagrants  and  sturdy  beggars  may  be  also       ^^^* 
compelled  to  serve  any  manufacturer.    And  because 
few  persons  were  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  ser- 
vice,  public  workhouses  are  ordained  to  be  built  for 
setting  them  to  work.    The  poor  who  cannot  work, 
mast  be  roaiataioed  by  the  parishes  in  which  they  were 
bom }  and  where  the  pboe  of  their  nativity  is  not 
known,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  parishes  where  they 
have  bad  their  most  common  resort,  for  the  three  years 
Immediately    preceding   their  being   apprehended   or 
their  applying  for  the  public  charity.    Where  the  ooU' 
tributions  collected  at  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long are  not  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  they  are 
to  reoeive  badges  from  the  nunister  and  kirk  session,  io 
virtue  of  which  they  may  ask  alms  at  the  dwelling- 
beusee  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish^ 

Cbap.  n.  Of  Things. 

Tu^  things,  or  subjects,  to  which  penons  have  right, 
are  the  second  object  of  law* 


SscT.  L  QT/Ar  DnwmM  ofB^hU,  mtd  ike  itvend 
cMrys  by  wkkk  a  Kigfu  may  be  acquired* 


ebii* 


X.  The  right  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  a  subject  pf^p^n... 
at  one's  pleasure,  is  caHed  property.  Proprietors  are 
restrained  by  law  from  using  tlieir  property  emnlously 
to  their  neighbour's  prejudice.  Every  state  or  sove- 
reign has  a  power  over  private  property,  called,  by 
some  lawyers,  dommium  etninem^  in  virtue  of  which, 
the  proprietor  may  be  compelled  to  sell  his  poperty 
for  an  adequate  price,  where  an  evident  utility  on  the 
part  of  the  public  demands  it. 

2.  Certain  things  are  by  nature  itself  incapable  ofT&iagtia- 
uppropriatien^  as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocean,  &c. ;  capable  •! 
none  of  which  can  be  brought  under  the  power  of  nnyJW*''*** 
one  person,  though  their  use  be  common  to  all.    Others 

are  by  law  exempted  from  private  commerce,  in  respect 
of  the  uses  to  which  they  are  destined.  Of  this  last 
kind  are,  (l.)  Res  pttbliete^  as  navigable  rivers,  high- 
ways, bridges,  &c.  the  right  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
king,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  they  are 
called  regaiia»  (2.)  Res  universitatie^  things  which  be- 
long  In  property  to  a  particular  corporation  or  society, 
and  whoso  use  is  common  to  every  individual  in  it,  but 
both  property  and  use  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  society ;  as  town  houses,  corporation  halls,  market- 
places, ohurchyards,  &c.  The  lands  or  other  reve- 
nue belonging  to  a  corporation  do  not  fall  under  this 
dass,  but  Rve  juris  privaU\  quoad  the  corporation. 

3.  Property  may  be  acquired  either  by  occupation  or  Wtys  ef 
accession;  and  transferred  by  tradition  or  prescription  ; meqmtmg 
hot  prescription  being  also  a  way  of  losing  property, P^pctJ-^ - 
Mia  to  be  explained  under  a  separate  title.     OccuPA- 

TIOW,  or  occupancy,  is  the  appropriating  of  things 
which  have  no  owner,  by  apprehending  them,  or  seiz- 
ing ttieir  possession.  This  was  the  original  method  of 
acquiring  property :  and  continued,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, the  doctrine  of  the  Boman  law,  Qr/oi/  nuffius 
cstfjit  occupantit:  but  it  can  hatu  no  room  in  the  feudal 
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Law  of    pltn,    by  wbidi   the  -king  is   looked   on  «8  original 
Saotlaad.  iiroprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  his  domiDions* 
*■""        '     4*  Even  in  that  sort  of  moveable  goods  which  are 
presumed  to  have  once  had  an  owner,  this  mle  obtains 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  Qjuod  nuiiius  ett^Jit  domim  fv- 
gis,  Tiius,  the  right  of  treasure  hid  nnder  ground  is  not 
-acquired  by  occnpatioo,    but  accrues  to  the  king.— • 
Thus  also,   where  one  finds  strayed  catde  Dr   other 
-moveables,  which  have  been  lost  by  their  former  owner, 
the  finder  acquires  no  right  in  them,  but  must  give 
public  notice  thereof^  and  if,  within  year  and  day  after 
such  notice,  the  proprietor  does  not  claim  bis  goods, 
they  fall  to  the  king,  sheriff,  or  other  person  to  whom 
the  king  has  made  a  grant  of  such  escheats. 

5.  In  that  sort  of  moveables  which  never  had  an 
-owner,  as  wild  beasts,  fowls,  fishes,  or  pearls  found  on 
^tbe  shore,  the  original  law  takes  place,  that  he  who 
-first  apprehends,  becomes  proprietory  insomuch,  that 

tbough  the  right  of  banting,  fowling,  and  fishing,  be 
restrained  by  statute,  under  certain  penalties,  yet  all 
game,  even  what  is  catched  in  contravention  of  the 
law,  becomes  the  property  of  the  catcher  (unless  where 
the  confiscation  thereof  is  made  part  of  the  penalty), 
the  contravener  being  obnoxious,  however,  to  the  pe- 
nal enactment  of  the  statutes  in  consequence  of  his 
transprression*  It  was  not  for  a  long  time  a  fixed  point 
whether  a  person,  though  possessed  of  the  valued  rent 
by  law  entitling  him  to  kill  game,  could  hunt  upon 
another  person's  ground  without  consent ;  but  it  was 
lately  found  by  the  court  of  session,  and  affirmed  upon 
appeal,  that  he  could  not  \  it  being  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  propertr,  that  any  person,  however  qualified, 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  traverse  and  hunt  upon 
anotber^s  grounds  without  consent  of  the  proprietor^ 
Although  certain  things  became  the  property  of  the 
first  occupant,  yet  there  are  others  which  fall  not  un- 
der this  rule.  Thus,  whales  thrown  in  or  killed  on  onr 
coasts,  belong  neither  to  those  who  kill  them,  nor  to 
^be  proprietor  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  cast ; 
but  to  the  king,  providing  they  are  so  large  as  that 
they  cannot  be  drawn  by  a  wain  with  six  oxen. 

6.  Accession  is  that  way  of  acquiring  property,  by 
which,  in  two  things  which  have  a  connexion  with, 
or  dependence  on,  one  another,  the  property  of  the 
principal  thing  draws  after -it  the  property  of  its  acces- 
sory. Thus  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  calf  5  a  bouse  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands,  though  built  with  materials  belong- 
ing to  and  at  the  charge  of  another ;  trees  taking  root 
in  our  ground,  though  planted  by  another  become  ours. 
Thus  also  the  insensible  addition  made  to  one's  groand 
by  what  a  river  washes  from  other  grounds,  (which  is 
called  ailuvio)^  accrues  to  the  master  of  the  ground 
which  receives  the  addition;  but  where  it  happened 
that  a  large  piece  of  ground  was  disjoined  and  annexed 
to  another  person's  by  the  force  of  a  river  or  any  other 
accident,  and  which  was  by  the  Bomans  called  avuisiOf 
they  considered  the  owner's  right  of  property  still  to 
subsist,  J  21.  Inst,  de  rtr»  divis*i  wiA  it  is  probable 
tlvit,  in  a  similar  case,  our  courts  would  countenance 
the  distinction.  The  Romans  excepted  from  this  rule 
-the  case  of  paintings  drawn  on  another  man's  board  or 
canvas,  in  consideration  of  the  excellency  of  the  art  5 
which  exception  our  practice  has  for  a  like  reason  ex- 
tended to  similar  cases. 


7.  &nder  aceettion  is  comprehended  SpEcrri catiov  ;  Law  «f 
by  which  it  meant,  a  person's  making  a  new  species  or  Scotba 
subject,  from  materials  belonging  to  anotben     Where  ^ 


AccessioB. 


the  new  species  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  nf  ^^^ 
whieh  it  was  made,  law  considers  the  former  mass  si 
still  existing  \  and  therefore,  the  new  species,  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  former  subject,  belongs  to  the  proprietor 
of  that  subject:  hot  where  the  thing  made  cao&ot  bo 
so  reduoed,  as  in  the  case  of  wine,  which  cannot  bo 
again  turned  into  grapes,  there  is  no  place  for  Xhejictm 
jurii  s  and  therefore  the  workmanship  draws  after  it 
the  property  of  the  materials.  But  the  person  who 
thus  carries  the  property  from  the  other  is  bound  to 
indemnify  him  according  to  the  true  value  ;  and  in  case 
it  was  done  malafide^  he  may  be  made  liable  in  the  prt^ 
tmm  ^ffwtnnis  or  utmost  value. 

8.  Though  the  new  species  should  be  produced  from  Comi^ 
the  CoMMiXTiOK  or  confusion  of  diflferent  snbstances**^ 
belonging  to  different  proprietors,  the  same  rule  holds  ; 

bat  where  the  mixture  is  made  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  owner,  such  consent  makes  the  whole  a  com- 
mon property,  according  to  the  shares  that  each  pro- 
prietor bad  formerly  in  the  several  subjects.  Wheie 
things  of  the  same  sort  are  mixed  without  the  consent 
of  the  proprietors,  which  cannot  again  be  separated  j 
e.  g.  two  hogsheads  of  wine,  the  whole  likewise  be«* 
comes  a  common  property ;  but,  in  the  after  diTision, 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
wines  i  if  the  things  so^  mixed  admit  of  a  separatioDy 
e.  g.  two  locks  of  sheep,  the  property  continues  di- 
stinct. 

9.  Property  is  carried  from  one  to  another  by  Tka-  TMHbi 
DmoN  J  which  is  the  delivery  of  possession  by  the  pro- 
prietor with  the  intention  to  transfer  the  property  to 

the  receiver.  Two  things  are  therefore  requisite,  in 
order  to  the  transmitting  of  property  in  this  way : 
I.  The  intention  or  consent  of  the  former  owner  to 
transfer  it  on  some  proper  title  of  alienation,  as  sale, 
exchange,  gift,  &c.  (2.)  The  actual  delivery  in  pur- 
suance of  that  intention*  The  first  is  called  the  cattsa^ 
the  other  the  fnodus  tramftt^ndi  dominii  g  which  last  is 
so  necessary  to  the  acquiring  of  property,  that  he  vrho 
gets  the  last  right,  with  the  first  tradition,  is  prefer- 
red according  to  the  rule,  Tradiiionibas^  non  nudsspac' 
tiSf  tramferuntur  rerttm  domifita. 

10.  Tradition  is  either  real,  where  the  ^sa  corpora 
of  moveables  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver ;  or 
symbolical,  which  is  used  where  the  thing  is  incapable 
of  real  delivery,  or  even  when  actual  delivery  is  only 
inconvenient.  Where  the  possession  or  custody  of  the 
subject  has  been  before  with  him  to  whom  the  pro* 
perty  is  to  be  transferred,  there  is  no  room  for  tradi- 
tion. 

11.  Possession,  which  is  essential  both  to  the  acqui-p^g^g, 
sition  and  enjoyment  of  property,  is  defined,  the  deten- 
tion of  a  thing,  with  a  design  or  animus  in  the  detainer 

of  holding  it  as  his  own.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  sole  act  of  the  mind,  without  real  detention  ;  4int, 
being  once  acquired,  it  may  be  continued  soh  mnwto. 
Possession  iseither  natural,  or  civil.  Natural  poaaession  i  1 
is,  when  one  possesses  by  himself:  thus,  we  possess  landa 
by  cultivating  them  and  reaping  their  fruits,  booses  by 
inhabiting  them,  moveables  by  detaining  them  in  onr 
hands.  Civil  possession  is  our  holding  the  thing,  either 
by  the  sole  act  of  the  mind|  or  by  the  hands  of  another 

who 
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Law  of  who  bolds  tt  in  oar  n«me :  thus,  (ho  owner  of  a  Ihing 
^oocUiid.  lent  possesses  it  by  tira  borrower^  the  proprietor  of  lands, 
'V  —'  by  his  tacksmen,  trustee,  or  steward,  &c.  The  same 
subject  cannot  be  possessed  entirely,  or  m  ioUdum^  by 
two  different  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time :  and 
therefore  possession  by  an  act  of  the  mind  oeaseo,  as 
toon  as  the  natural  possession  is  so  taken  np  by  another, 
that  the  former  possessor  is  not  soffered  to  re-enter.  Yet 
two  persons  may,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  possess  the 
same  subject,  at  the  same  time,  on  different  rights : 
thus,  in  the  case  of  a  pledge,  the  creditor  possesses  it  in 
his  own  name,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  impigooration  } 
while  the  proprietor  is  considered  as  possessing,  in  and 
through  the  creditor,  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  sup*- 
porting  his  riglit  of  property.  The  same  doctrine  holds 
in  liferenters,  tacksmen,  and,  generally,  in  eyery  case 
where  there  are  rights  affecting  a  subject  distinct  from 
the  property, 
^•n*  fUc  1 2-  A  bona  fide  possessor  is  he  who,  thoogh  he  is  not 
really  proprietor  of  the  subject,  yet  belieres  himself  pro- 
prietor on  probable  grounds.  A  male  fide  possessor  is  bo 
who  knows,  or  is  presumed  to  know,  that  what  he  pos^ 
sesses  is  the  property  of  another.  A  possessor  bona  fide 
acquired  right,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  tlie  fiuits  of  the 
subject  possessed,  that  had  been  reaped  and  consumed 
by  himself,  while  he  believed  the  subjects  his  own.  By 
our  customs,  perception  alone,  without  consumption, 
secures  the  possessor :  nay,  if  he  has  sown  the  ground^ 
while  his  bona  fides  continued,  he  is  entitled  to  reap  the 
cropf  propter  euram  et  ev/imram.  But  this  doctrine  does 
not  reach  to  civil  fruits,  e.  g.  the  interest  of  money, 
which  the  ^110 ^Edip  receiver  must  restore,  together  with 
the  principal,  to  the  owner. 

13.  Bonafidei  necessarily  ceaseth  by  the  couMcieniia 
ret  aiieme  in  the  possessor,  whether  sued  consciousness 
should  proceed  from  legal  interpellation,  or  private 
knowledge.  Maia fides  is  sometimes  induced  by  the 
true  owner's  bringing  his  action  against  the  possessor, 
sometimes  not  till  litiseontestation,  and,  in  cases  ua- 
commonly  favourable,  not  till  the  sentence  be  pro- 
ooonced  against  the  possessor. 
JkoiM  of  14*  The  property  of  moveable  subjects  is  presumed 
Mse»uoii.  by  the  bare  act  of  possession,  until  the  contrary  be 
proved)  but  possession  of  an  immoveable  subject,  though 
for  a  century  of  years  together,  if  there  is  no  seisin, 
does  not  create  even  a  presumptive  right  to  it :  Nnila 
sesina^  nutta  terra*  Such  subject  is  considered  as  ca« 
dociary,  and  so  accrues  to  tlie  sovereign.  Where  the 
property  of  a  subject  is  contested,  the  lawful  possessor 
i«  entitled  to  continue  bis  possession,  till  the  point  of 
right  be  disenssed ;  and^  if  he  has  lost  it  by  force  or 
stealth,  the  judge  will  upon  summary  application,  im- 
mediately restore  it  to  him. 

15.  Where  a  possessor  has  several  rights  in  his  per* 
son,  affecting  the  subject  possessed,  the  general  rule 
is,  that  be  may  ascribe  his  possession  to  which  of  them 
.  be  pleases  \  but  one  cannot  prescribe  bis  possession  to 
a  title  other  than  that  on  which  it  commenced,  in  pce- 
fudice  of  bin  from  whom  his  title  flowed. 

Szct4  II.  0/HentaUe  and  Uoveable  RigkU. 

dsiii.         I.  For  tho  better  aoderstanding  the  doctrine  of  this 

title,  it  must  be  known,  that  by  the  law  of  ScotUnd, 

and  indeed  of  most  nations  of  Europe  since  the  intro- 
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dnction  of  feus,  wherever  there  are  two  or  more  in  the    Law  of 
same  degree  of  cooiianguinity  to  one  who  dies  intestate,  Scotland. 
and  who  are  not  all  females,  such  rights  belonging  to        •      ' 
the  deceasied  as  are  either  properly  feudal,  or  have  any 
resemblance  to  feudal  rights,  descend  wholly  to  one  of 
them,  who  is  considered  as  his  proper  heir )  the  others, 
who  have  the  name  of  next  of  kin  or  executors,  must 
be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  estate  which  is 
of  a  more  perishable  nature.     Hence  has  arisen  the 
division  of  rights  to  be  explHined  under  this  title  :  the 
subjects  descending  to  the  heir  arc  styled  heritable  ,* 
and  those  that  fall  to  the  next  of  kin  moveable* 

2.  All  rights  of,  or  affecting  lands,  under  which  arcDiviifoH  of 
comprehended  houses,  mills,  fishings,  teinds ;  and  allnii'l^  >'*to 
rights  of  subjects  that  urefiindo  annexa^  whether  com-^^'^^^** 
pleted  by  seisin  or  not,  are  heritable  ex  ma  natura.   On^blc**^^** 
the  other  hand,  every  thing  that  moves  itself  or  can  be 
moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  unit^  to  land, 
is  moveable;  as  household  furniture,  corns,  cattle,  cash, 
arrears  of  rent  and  of  interest,  even  though  they  should 
be  due  on  a  right  of  annualrent  *,  for  though  the  arrears 
last  mentioned  are  secured  on  land,  yet  being  presently 
payable,  they  are  considered  as  cash. 

3.  Debts,  {nomina  debilorum\  when  doe  by  bill,  pro- 
missory note,  or  account,  are  moveable.  When  con« 
atituted  by  bond,  they  do  not  all  fall  under  any  ono 
head  \  but  are  divided  into  heritable  and  moveable,  by 
the  following  rules.  Ail  debts  constituted  by  bond 
bearing  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  creditor  in  any  he* 
ritable  subject  in  security  of  the  princijial  sum  and  an- 
nualrent, or  annualrent  only,  are  heritable  j  for  they 
not  only  carry  a  yearly  profit,  but  are  secured  upon 
land. 

4.  Bonds  merely  personal,  thoogh  bearing  a  clause 
.of  interest,  are,  by  act  166 1,  declared  to  be  moveable 
as  to  succession  \  i.  e.  they  go,  not  to  the  heir,  but  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  executors  \  but  they  are  heritable 
with  respect  to  the  fisk,  and  to  the  rights  of  husband 
and  wife ;  that  is,  tbouf^h  by  the  general  rule,  move- 
able rights  fall  under  the  communion  of  goods  conse- 
quent upon  marriage,  aod  the  moveables  of  denounced 
persons  fall  to  the  crown  or  fi^k  by  single  escheat,  yet 
such  bonds  do  neither,  but  are  heritable  in  both  re- 
apects. 

5.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  assignees,  se- 
cluding executors,.are  heritable  in  all  respects,  from  the 
destination  of  the  creditor.  But  a  bond,  which  is  made 
payable  to  heirs,  without  mention  of  executors,  de- 
scends, not  to  the  proper  heir  in  heritage,  though  heirs 
are  mentioned  in  the  bond,  but  to  the  executor  \  for 
the  word  heir^  which  is  a  generic  term,  points  out  him 
who  is  to  succeed  by  law  in  the  right  j  and  the  execu* 
tor,  being  the  heir  in  mobilibus^  is  considered  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  such  bond  is  taken  payable.  But  where 
a  bond  is  taken  to  heirs  male,  or  to  a  series  of  heirs, 
one  after  another,  such  a  bond  is  heritable,  because  its 
destination  necessarily  excludes  executors. 


heir,  from  the  right  competent  to  every  proprietor  to"^^*^^* 
settle  his  property  on  whom  he  pleases.  (2.}  Move- 
nble  rights  may  become  heritable,  by  the  supervening 
of  an  heritable  security :  Thus,  a  sum  due  by  a  per«» 
•onal  bond  becomes  heritable,  by  the  creditor*!  accept- 
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.Scotland,   upon  it. 

•  7*  Heritible  rights  do  not  become  novottble  by  ■«- 

eetsory  moteaUe  tecoritiee^  the  boriuUe  right  beiDg 
in  toch  case  theyuf  noMlwfy  whidi  dmwfl  the  other  af- 
ter it. 
RiKlitt  9.  Certain  tnbjectt  partake,  in  diCerent  reapeott,  of 

jMurtlj  heri-the  nature  both  of  heritable  and  moveable.    Peteoiial 
table,  part- |y^j3  are,  bj  the  above  cited  act  i66i,  moveable  in 
mWcT^^    respect  of  soccetsion  ;  but  heritable  at  to  the  fitk,  and 
Che  rights  of  hnsband  and  wife.    All  boadti  whether 
merely  personal,  or  even  heritable,  on  which  no  sebki 
has  followed,  may  be  affected  at  the  suit  of  creditors, 
either  by  abjadioation,  which  is  the  diligence  proper 
to  heritage,  or  by  arrestment,  which  is  peeoliar  to 
moveables.     Bonds  secluding  executors,  though  they 
descend  to  the  creditor*s  heir,  are  payable  by  the  debt* 
«r^s  executors,  without  relief  against  the  heir ;  since  the 
debtor's  succession  cannot  be  affected  by  the  destination 
af  the  creditor. 
Wbst  pe-       9«  AH  questions,  whether  a  right  be  heritable  or 
Qod  naket  moveable,  must  be  determined  accor^ng  to  the  condi- 
a  Mbjtet    tion  of  the  lobject  at  the  time  of  the  ancestor's  deatk 
^  o^blc^^^  it  was  heritable  at  that  period,  it  most  belong  to  the 
«ofea  c.  .|^.^ ,  if  moveable,  it  must  fall  to  the  executor,  without 
regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  affected  the 
subject  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  aacea* 
tor*s  death  aad  the  competition. 

I.  HERITABLE  SIGHTS. 

fiECT.  III.  Of^eConstiMumqfHerkabkR^ktsijf 

Charter  and  Snsm» 

olxiT.  I*  Heritable  rights  are  governed  by  the  feudal  law. 

Origin  of    which  owed  its  origin,  or  at  least  its  first  improvements, 

lbs  fcadal   iq  the  Longobards ;  whose  kings,  upon  having  penetra- 

'  ted  into  Italy,  the  hotter  to  preserve  their  conquests, 

made  srants  to  their  principal  commanders  of  great 

part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  he  again  subdivided 

by  them  among  the  lower  officers,  .under  the  conditions 

of  fidelity  and  military  service. 

2.  The  feudal  confttitotions  and  usages  were  first  re- 
duced into  writing  about  the  yesr  iijo,  bv  two  law- 
yers of  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Consaeludtnet  Feudo^ 
rum*  None  of  the  German  emperors  appear  to  have 
expressly  confirmed  this  collection  by  their  authority  : 
but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  had  their  tacit  appro- 
bation, and  was  considered  as  the  customary  feudal  law 
of  .all  the  countries  subject  to  the  empire.  No  other 
eountry  has  ever  acknowledged  these  hooks  for  their 
law ;  but  each  state  has  formed  to  itself  such  a  system 
af  feudal  rules,  as  best  agreed  with  the  genins  of  its 
awn  constitotton.  In  feudal  questions,  therefore,  we 
are  governed,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  own  statutes 
and  cnstoms  \  where  these  fail  us,  we  have  regard  to 
the  practice  of  neighbouring  countries,  if  the  genius  of 
their  law  appears  to  be  the  same  with  ours^  and  should 
the  fuestion  still  remain  doubtful,  we  may  bave  re* 
course  to  those  written  books  of  the  fens,  as  Jto  the 
origip^l  jf^lan  -on  athicb  all  feudal  systems  have  pro- 
ceeded. 
^gluitiMi  3*  Tli(U  njlitarf  grant  jgoX  the  name,  fint  ef  fcifv- 
•c fcm.     Jitmrn^  and. aftem^ards  of  fmi^m i .and  i|rj|i  defipcd  a 


gralaitous  right  to  the . properly  of  laadi^  nnAa  mdar    jjm^i 
ifae  coaditioBS  af  fealty  and  miutary  service,  to  be  per-  ScvtUai, 
fasmed  lo  tJw  grantor  by  the  teeaiver }  the  radical '—   ^  — 
right  af  the  iands  still  lamaining  in  the  graoter.     :Uq« 
der  lands,  in  this  definilioo,  ase  comprehended  all  rigbia 
or  anbjectaaa  coanecUd  with  land,  ihat  they  are  deans- 
ad  a  part  thereof;  as  heuasa,  mills,  fishings,  joriadicp^ 
lions,  patranages,  &&    Though  feus  in  tbeir  original 
fiatare  wisre  grataitmia,  thejr  eoon  became  the  aubject 
of  commerce }  aarvices  «f  a  ovil  or  leligiooa  kind  smro 
ifireqaentiy  substituted  in  place  of  military  ;  and  now, 
of  o  long  tinm,  services  af  every  kind  have  been  entire- 
ly  dispensed  with  in  cerlain  feudal  tennras.    He  wbo 
makes  the  gmnt  is  called  the  sifperior^  and  be  vtbo  re-Sepsriw 
oeives  it  the  vauaL    The  subject  of  the  gnmi  ia  coin-*ad  taanfai 
nrnnly  oalled  the/w;  though  that  word  is  at  ofehe^ 
aimes,  in  oar  law,  used  to  signify  one  particular  teonre. 
(See  Sect.  iv.  2.).    The  interest  retained  by  tbe  anpe- 
riar  in  tbe  fan  is  styled  domnium  dire^um%  or  the  so. 
periority;  and  tbe  interest  acquired  by  the   vnasal^ 
d&mimimm  udk^  ar  the  property.    The  mud  fie  ia  pci^ 
msscnously  applied  to  hath. 

4.  Allodial  gaads  are  apposed  to  lens ;  bv  which  nic^odMl 
nnderstood  gaods  enjoyed  by  the  owner,  indepcudenlC**^ 
af  a  soperiar.    All  niMaahle  goods  are  allodial  \  landa 

only  are  so  when  they  are  niven  withant  tbe  condition 
of  fealty  or  homage.  By  die  (feudal  aystesop  the  aov^ 
xeigo,  who  is  the  fountain  of  feudal  rights,  vascrvea  to 
hiaiself  the  superiority  of  all  the  huuls  of  which  he 
nmkes  the  grant}  so  that,  with  ns,  no  huMJs  me  mU^ 
dial,  oKoept  those  of  the  king's  own  property,  theaup^. 
riorities  which  the  king  leeaBSca  ia  the  fiapeit^lnadn 
of  his  subjects,  and  manses  and  glebes,  the  right  of 
"Which  is  completed  by  the  piasbytery'a  dnaignatsiiu^ 
witheat  nny  feodal  great. 

5.  Every  pevaon  who  ia  in  the  right  of  an  inssnoire.  xiphe  en 
nble  subject^  provided  be  has  the  free  adquoiatfatM^irraBtffa- 
of  his  estate,  aad  is  net  debaned  by  statute,  or  by  tlas  ^*^  "ff^*** 
nature  of  his  rights  osay  dispoee  of  it  to  another.    Nny, 

a  vassal,  though  he  has  only  the  dommikm  mtHa^  can 
subfeu  his  property  to  a  sobvaasal  by  «  sobalteni  riight, 
and  thereby  raise  a  new  ribaitniiiai  diteUmn  in  himaelf. 
subordinate  to  that  which  is  in  bts  superior  \  and  ao  s«a 
Vffimkum.  Tlie  vassal  wha  thus  sobfens  is  catted  thn 
eubvassafs  immediate  superior,  aad  the  aaaoal's  anpecior 
is  the  subvassal's  mediate  superior. 

€•  All  persons  who  are  not  disabled  by  lew,  oey  an-  y^^  ^m 
quire  and  enjoy  ieudal  rights.  PapisU  cannot  purchaae  rcctm 
a  land  estate  by  any  volantary  deed.    AUens,  who  owe  ^bca. 
allegiance  to  a  iereign  prince,  oannot  hold  a  fisndnl 
right  without  naturalization  :    and,  therefare,  where 
such  privilege  was  intended  <ta  he  given  to  iaaoured  na- 
tions or  persons,  statutes  of  natoraKaation  were  neces 
aary,  either  general  or  special }  or,  at  least,  letters  of 
naturalicatioa  by  the  sovaaeiga. 

7.  Every  herilabie  snbject  capable  af  ooaMneree,  what  9^ 
may  be  granted  in  fan.    From  diUgeoetal  ndenre  es^  jeeti  tam 
oepted,  I.  The  ennened  prapcrty  of  the  crawa,  w4iioh  be  iEfaatt4 
is  not  alienable  wkhont  a  paawens  dimsialian  in  pnr-'"  ^" 
liament.     2.  Tailzied  lands,  which  are  deviaed  nnder 
GondiUon  that  they  shall  net  he  aliened.    3.  An  eatate 
fff  h^reditate  Jacente  cannot  he  effiBctaally  aliened  by 
the  heir-apparent  (L  e.  net  entesed)  \  but  anoh  alMn* 
tian  becoswa eSeelual  open.hia-dntry^.  the  inpcrvMda^ 
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liAw  of   nflht  Meraiif  io  Ibit  one  to  tl^  poMhaser)  whidi  if 
i4Mla»<l»  m  «ok  BiipliMfale  to  Um  »lit— tipo  of  all  aolijooto  Ml 
MoovMig:  to  the  ven^  at  tkm  Ufaa  of  iha  taie^ 

a.  TiM  body  rtgkt^  or»  a^k  it^oalM,  immiUtmr^ 
m-  oonotkotoi  bj  charier  and  aeipia.  By  tbo  okMtoiv 
wm  aodentomi  ibat  writiag  wbibh  cootaioi  die  0Raat 
of<  tbe  ftudal  sabjeal  to  iW  vaofit  wbetbor  k  bo  oxo^ 
eotod  in  tbc  propor  fom  of  a  cbfrter,  or  of  a  dkposi* 
tk»4  Cbavtors  ij  MbjcoC  toperipn  ate  graatodi  ok 
ther,  uAmede  tuperiore  meo^  iirheo  tboy  am  to  ba 
holden,  aot  of  the  graalar  himteif,  bni  of  hia  aoperior. 
Tbn  tort  io  called  a  jwMc  kMmg^  bacaoM  vaMaia  ««»• 
in  ancitnt  Uaiea  pablicly  laoeived  in  tbo  toperior^a 
coaat  before  the  parts  eurm  or  oo«vaiaals.  Or,  2.  Da 
fMev  ^^va  tbe  lands  are  to  be  boldea  of  tbe  fraaten 
Tbete  went  called  aooieliaMt  hos^  righU  from  m^  hw^ 
er:  a«d  aoaKitmet  private f  bocans^  before  the  eat^ 
bUahoMol  of  oor  records,  they  wer^  easily  coocealedt 
faom  third  parties}  the  aaiiure  of  all  whicb  will  hm 
more  fully  explained,  Sect.  rii.  An  orininal  obartev 
M  that  by  wbieb  the  fee  m  first  granted :  A  chaffer  by 
progress  is  a  renewed'  diipositioa  of  tbf  t  fee  to  the  beis 
or>  assignee  of  fbe  TassaU  All  dottbtfol  clauses  iq  obar* 
^*'*'^y  pmgrssi  ougbt  ta  be  ceastrued  agreeably  to  th» 
original  grant  \  and  all  daases  in  the  original  c|iafter 
are  aaderstood  to  be  implied  in  the  obartora  hj  pra« 
gpsosy  if  there  be  do  ezprew  altoratioa. 
lueMuti-  9*  Tbe  first  d^oso  in  an  original  ^artor,  ^bicb 
tacat  pecttifi^lows  ioMaediately  after  the  name  and  d^^igo^^ipn  of 
tbe  grantor,  is  the  narrative  or  recital,  w^oh  ezpressea 
the  caoeea  indaottve  of  the  greats  If  |be  graqt  be 
Bsade  for  a  raloable  consideration,  it  is  s%id  to  be  one- 
rtmi;  if  for  love  and  favoar,  graUnkms,  In  the  dis- 
poskire  claaso  of  a  charter,  the  sabjects  made  over  ara 
described  either  by  special  bouadaries  or  maroh  stoneoy 
(which  is  called  a  bamndmg  ckmrier)^  or  by  sacb  other 
sharartera  as  amy  soffioiootly  dktingaisb  lbem«  A 
charter  vegtthM^^  carries  right  to  bo  sabjectf  bat  what 
aM  contaiaed  in  thk  clause,  though  they  eboald  ba 
mentioaed  ia  soom  other  elaose  of  the  charter.  It 
lias  beoa  bawerer  fonad,  that  a  right  to  salmon  fish- 
ing was  carried  by  a  clause  ^ims  pucariu  in  the  Une»» 
dii  of  a  charter,  tbe  same  baviog  been  foUowad 
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10.  The  clause  of  teneudas  (fipom  its  first  words  Ir- 
pendas  prttdicUu  terras)  expresses  tbe  particular  to* 
aara  bgr  whieh  the  laads  ara  to  be  holdea.  The  claaso 
of  rsMsmde  (from  tbe  words  reddendo  imde  ans$uatim) 
spoeifies  tW  particular  duty  or  serrioa  which  thf  vassal 
is  to  pay  or  perform  to  th#  superior. 

11.  Tha clause  of  vtammdke  is  that  by  whicb  the 
grantor  obliges  himself  that  tbe  right  conv^ed  shall 
ba  oflbctual  to  tbo  receiear.  Warrandice  is  either  per^ 
eom&l  or  real^  Fersemol  warrandice,  where  the  graater 
is  oalv  boood  parsoaally^  is  either,  i.  iSunf/r,!  that 
ha ahau  grant  na deed  ia  prejodico  of  the  right}  and 
thb  seat,  which  ia  confined  to  fntare  deadsy  k  ia^isd 
evaa  ia  danatiens.  a.  Warraiidicayroai./bc^  and  deed^ 
hj  whicb  tha  gnmtar  warraats  that  the  right  neither, 
has  baea,  oar  shall  ha,  hurt  by  aaj  fiwt  ef  his.  Or, 
3*  Aieoktie  warrandice  eonira  omnee  morialeSf  whaiabT 
the  rigjht  k  warraatod  against  all  legal  defecto  ia  it 
which  may  civry  it  off  firem  the  vsceiver  ekher  whollyr 
ar  m  part*    Whaca^  a  sale  of  land  psoGoeds  upon  an 

muse,  the  gnalmr  ia  liable  ia  ahaaluto  wavraa» 


diae,  thaogh  Bowanandiaa  ba  axpiassed)  bat  ia  aa-  LawoC 
sigaations  ta  debts  or  decrees,  no  higher  wanandice  Oeotland. 
than  from  fact  and  deed  k  implkd.  m     •' 

l<a.  Gratoiloiis  grants  by  the  crown  imply  ao  war- 
nodice  ^  and  though  wavrandioe  should  be  expressed, 
the  daasa  k  ineflfectual,  from  a  presumptioo  that  it 
has  crept  in  by  the  negligence  of  the  crown's  officers. 
But  where  the  crown  makes  a  grant,  not  Jure  corona^ 
hot  for  an  ade^nato  price,  the  aovareign  is  in  the  same 
case  with  bis  subjects* 

I3«  Absolute  warrandice,  in  caee  of  cvictioa,  affords  Eftets  of 
an  action  to  the  grantee  against  tbe  grantor,  for  mak*^.*"*^* 
ing  up  to  him  all  that  he  shall  have  suffered  through  ^^^ 
the  defect  of  the  right  j  and  not  simply  for  his  indem- 
nification, by  the  grantor's  repayment  of  tbe  price  to 
him.     But  as  warrandice  is  penal,  and  consequently 
sirictijurisp  it  k  not  easily  presumed,  nor  k  it  incurred 
from  every  light  senritode  that  may  affect  the  subject  ^ 
far  less  does  it  extend  to  burdens  which  roav  affect  the 
subject  posterior  to  the  grant,  nor  to  those  imposed  by 
public  stotute,  wbelbcr  before  or  after,  unless  specklly 
warranted  againsL 

14.  Seal  warrandice  is  either,  l.  Express^  whereby,  Beal  war- 
in  Mcuritv  of  the  lauds  principally  conveyed,  other  nuidie& 
lands,  called  warrandwe  kmds,  are  also  made  ovtr,  to 

whicb  the  receiver  mav  have  recourse  in  case  the  prin^ 
cipal  lands  |ie  evicted.  Or,  2.  Tacit^  wbicb  is  con«Sasaau 
stituted  bv  the  exchaoge  or  exeambioo  of  one  piece  of  Uea. 
ground  with  another  j  for,  if  tbe  lauds  exchanged  axe 
carried  off  from  either  of  tbe  parties,  tbe  law  itself, 
without  any  paction,  gives  that  party  immediate  re- 
course upon  his  owa  first  lands,  given  in  exchange  for 
the  lands  evicted. 

15.  The  charter  cooclodes  with  ti  precept  of  seism^Ft^^pi  of 
which  k  the  command  of  the  superior  grantor  of  tbe^riifak 
right  to  hk  bailie,  for  giving  seisin  or  possessioa  to  the 
vassal,  or  hk  attorney,  by  delivering  to  him  tbe  pro* 

per  symbols.  Any  person,  whose  name  may  be  insert* 
ed  in  the  blank  left  in  the  precept  for  that  purpose, 
can  execute  the  precept  as  bailie  j  and  whoever  baa 
the  precept  of  sekin  in  hk  hands,  k  presumed  to  have  a 
power  of  attorney  from  the  vassal  for  receiving  posses- 
sioa in  his  nanw. 

i6«  A  seiain  is  tbe  instrument  or  attestotion  of  a  no-Iattfameat 
tary,  that  possession  was  actoallv  given  by  the  superior^ ■•■■>• 
or  his  bailie,  to  tbe  vassal  or  bk  attorney }  which  k 
conridered  as  so  necessary  a  solemnity,  as  not  to  be  sup- 
pliable^  either  bj  a  proof  of  natural  possession,  or  evea 
of  the  special  fact  that  the  vassal  was  duly  entered  to 
the  possessioa  by  the  superior's  bailie. 
^  17.  The  symbols  by  which  the  deliverv  of  posses  Srmbeh 
sion  k  expressed,  are,  for  lands,  earth  and  stone  ;  foraied^ia  tei. 
rights  of  aoaaalrent  payable  forth  of  land,  it  is  also>^ 
earth  and  stone,  with  the  addition  of  a  penny  money : 
for  parsaaage  teinds,  a  sheaf  of  com  y  for  junsdictionS| 
the  book  of  the  court  ^  for  patronages,  a  psalm  book, 
and  the  keys  of  the  church;  for  fishings,  net  and 
ooble;  for  mills,  clap  and  bapper,  &c.     The  seisia 
must  be  token  upon  tbe  ground  of  tbe  lands,  except 
where  there  k  a  special  dkpensatioa  in  the  charter 
from  the  crowa. 

1 8.  All  sekios  must  be  registered  withia  60  iaj^Kogi^iKm-^ 
afker  their  date,  either  in  the  general  regkter  of  seisinstiea  oTt^a. 
at  Edinbuigb,  or  in  the  register  of  the  particnlar  sbirailM* 
appoiatad  bj  the  act  161  y }  which,  It  must  be  obaerv- 
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eel,  it  not,  in  every  enfe,  the  ehire  within  wBich  the 
lands  lie.  Bargnge  seisins  are  ordained  to  be  register* 
ed  in  the  books  of  the  borough. 

19.  Unregistered  seisins  are  ineffectual  against  third 
parties,  but  they  are  valid  against  the  granters  and 
their  heirs.  Seisins  regularly  recorded,  are  preferable 
not  according  to  their  own  dates,  but  the  dates  of  their 
registration. 

20.  Seisin  necessarily  supposes  a  superior  by  whom 
it  is  given  )  the  right  therefore  which  the  sovereign, 
who  acknowledges  the  superior,  has  over  the  whole 
lands  of  Scotland,  is  constitnted  jure  corona  without 
seisin.  In  several  parcels  of  land  that  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another,  one  seisin  serves  for  all,  unless  the  right 
of  the  several  parcels  be  either  holden  of  different  su* 
periors,  or  derived  from  different  authors,  ,or  enjoyed 
by  different  tenures  under  the  same  superior.  In  dis- 
contiguous lands,  a  separate  seisin  must  be  taken  on 
every  parcel,  unless  the  sovereign  has  united  them  in* 
to  one  tenandry  by  a  charter  of  union ;  in  which  caMe, 
]f  there  is  no  special  place  expressed,  a  seisin  taken  oa 
any  part  of  the  united  lands  will  serve  for  the  whole, 
even  though  they  be  situated  in  different  shires.  The 
only  eSect  of  onion  is,  to  give  the  discontignous  lands 
the  same  quality  as  if  they  had  been  contiguous  or  na- 
tural! j  united }  union,  therefore,  does  not  take  off  the 
necessity  of  separate  seisins,  in  lands  holden  by  differ- 
ent  tenures,  or  the  rights  of  which  flow  from  different 
superiors,  these  being  incapable  of  natural  union* 

21.  The  privilege  of  barony  carries  a  higher  right 
than  union  does,  and  consequently  includes  union  in  it 
as  the  lesser  degree.  This  right  of  barony  can  neither 
be  given,  uor  transmitted,  unless  by  the  crown  }  but 
the  quality  of  simple  onion,  being  once  conferred  on 
lands  by  the  sovereign,  may  be  communicated  by  the 
vassal  to  a  subvassal.  Though  part  of  the  lands  united 
Or  erected  into  a  barony  be  sold  by  the  vassal  to  be 
holden  a  me^  the  whole  union  is  not  thereby  dissolved  : 
what  remains  unsold  retains  the  quality. 
'  22.  A  charter,  not  perfected  by  seisin,  is  a  right 
merely  personal,  which  does  not  transfer  the  property 
(see  N® dxxiii.  i.)  ;  and  a  seisin  of  itself  bears  no 
faith  without  its  warrant :  It  is  the  charter  and  seisin 
joined  together  that  constitutes  the  feudal  right,  and 
secures  the  receiver  against  the  efiect  of  all  posterior 
seisins,  even  though  the  charters  on  which  they  proceed 
should  be  prior  to  his. 

1^5.  No  quality  which  is  designed  as  a  tien  or  real 
burden  on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  effectual  against  sia- 
gular  successors,  if  it  be  not  inserted  in  the  investiture* 
If  the  Creditors  in  the  burden  are  not  particularly  men- 
tioned, the  burden  is  not  real ;  for  no  perpetual  un- 
known encumbrance  can  be  created  upon  lands.  Where 
the  right  itself  is  granted  with  the  burden  of  the  sum 
therein  mentioned,  or  where  it  is  declared  void  if  the 
•um  be  not  paid  against  a  day  certain,  the  burden  is 
real }  but  where  the  receiver  is  simply  obliged  by  his 
acceptance  to  make  payment,  the  clause  is  effectual 
only  against  him  and  his  heirs. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  several  kinds  ofHMmg* 

citf.  I.  Feudal  subjects  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 

W«fiI-bold- Jifl^^t^t  manners  of  holding,  which  were  either  ward^ 
img,  blonch^feu^  or  burgage.    Ward-holding^  (which  is  now 
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abolished  by  2o  Geo.  II,  0.  50.)  was  tliat  wbidi  was    j^uf  ^ 
granted  for  military  servioe.     Its  proper  reddemh  was  Scotlaai 
services^  or  services  used  and  tpont  /  by  which  last  wM  ^■•'V** 
meant  the  performance  of  service  whenever  the  supe- 
rior's occasions  required  it.     As  all  feudal  rights  were 
originally  held  by  this  tenure,  ward-holding  was  tis  dss» 
^fb  presumed.    Hence,  though  the  reddendo  bad  coo* 
taioed  some  special  service  or  yearly  doty,  the  holdiag 
was  presumed  ward,  if  another  holding  was  not  parU* 
colarly  expressed. 

2.  Feti'holdlng  is  that  whereby  the  vassal  is  obliged  rc«-k*M- 
to  pay  to  the  superior  a  yearly  rent  in  money  or  grain,  hif • 
and  sometimes  also  in  services  proper  to  a  fartn,  aa 
ploughing,  reaping,  carriages  for  the  superior's    nse^ 

&c.  nomine  feudi firmm*  This  kind  of  tennre  was  in- 
troduced for  the  encoorageroent  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  which  was  considerably  obstructed  by* 
the  vassal's  obligation  to  military  service.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  tenure  known  in  Scotland  as  far  back 
as  leges  hurgorum, 

3.  Blanck-hMiikg  is  that  whereby  the  ▼asaal  is  to  BkiA- 
pay  to  the  superior  an  elusory  yearly  duty,  as  a  penny  ^'^^ 
money,  a  rose,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  &c.   merely  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  superiority,  nomine  aibrnfirfmrnm 
This  duty,  where  it  is  a  thing  of  yearly  growth,  if  it 

be  not  demanded  within  the  year,  cannot  be  exacted 
thereafter ;  and  where  the  words  sipetaiur  ton/irjasara 
subjoined  to  the  reddendo^  they  imply  a  release  to  the 
vassal,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  duty  may  be,  ti  it 
is  not  asked  within  the  year. 

4.  jBtfrf/r;r^.  hoi  ding  is  that,  by  which  boroogbo-  Dw|i^ 
royal  hold  of  the  sovereign  the  lands  which  are  con-hoMjag. 
tained  in  their  charters  of  erection.     This,  in  the  opi* 

nion  of  Craig^  does  not  constitute  a  separate  tennre, 
but  is  a  species  of  ward- holding ;  with  this  speciality, 
that  the  vassal  is  not  a  private  person,  but  a  c^mnimi* 
ty :  and  indeed,  watching  and  warding,  which  is  the 
usual  service  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  such  chafi- 
ters,  might  be  properly  enough  said,  some  centariea 
ago,  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind.  As  the  royal 
borough  is  the  king's  vassal,  all  burgage-bolders  held 
immediately  of  the  crown  :  the  magistrates,  therefore, 
when  they  receive  the  resignation  of  the  particular 
burgesses,  and  give  seisin  to  them,  act,  not  as  supe- 
riors, but  as  the  king's  bailies  specially  authorized 
thereto. 

5.  Feudal  f objects,  granted  to  chnrches,  fnonaste- If oriilis* 
ries,  or  other  societies  for  religioos  or  charitable  uses,  tien. 
are  said  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  memum  mor^ 
tuam  ;  either  because  all  casualties  most  necessarily  be 
lost  to  the  superior,  where  the  vassal  is  a  corporation, 
which  never  dies ;  or  because  the  property  of  these 
subjects  is  granted  to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  trans- 
fer it  to  another.  In  lands  mortified  in  times  ef  Po- 
pery to  the  church,  whether  granted  to  prelates  for 
the  behoof  of  the  church,  or  in  fiuram  eleemosymam  f 
the  only  services  prestable  by  the  vassals  were  prayers, 
and  singing  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  blancb-bolding  than  ward. 
The  purposes  of  such  grants  having  been,  upon  the 
Beformation,  declared  superstitious,  the  lands  mortified 
were  annexed  to  the  crown :  but  mortifications  to  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  &c.  were  not  affected  by  that  an- 
nexation ;  and  lands  may,  at  this  day,  be  mortified  to 
any  lawful  porpose,  either  by  blanch  or  by  fca-hold«^ 
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f  •  The  right  of  the  superior  continues  unimpaired, 
notwithstanding  the  feudal  grant,  unless  in  so  far  as 
Mpcitocitj.  the  dominium  utiie^  or  propertj,  is  conveyed  to  his 
vassal.  The  superiority  carries  a  right  to  the  services 
and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  the  vas- 
sals charter.  The  duty  payable  by  the  vassal  is  a  de* 
bitumfundi^  i.  e.  it  is  recoverable,  not  only  by  a  person* 
al  action  against  himselfi  but  by  a  real  action  against 
the  lands. 

a.  Besides  the  constant  fixed  rights  of  superiority, 
there  are  others  which,  because  they  depend  upon  un- 
certain events,  are  called  casualties* 

3.  The  casualties  proper  to  a  ward-holding,  while 
that  tenure  subsisted,  were  ward^  recogniliofif  and  mar* 
riage^  which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  explain,  as  by  the 
late  statutes  10  and  25  Geo.  II.  for  abolishing  ward- 
holdings,  the  tenure  of  the  lands  holden  ward  of  the 
crown  or  pnnce  is  turned  into  blanch^  for  payment  of 
one  penny  Scots  yearly,  sipetaiur  tantum;  and  the  te- 
nure of  those  holden  of  subjects  intoy^v,  for  payment 
of  such  yearly  feu  duty  in  money,  victual,  or  cattle,  in 
place  of  all  services,  as  should  be  fixed  by  the  court  of 
aestion.  And  accordingly  that  court,  by  act  of  sederunt 
Feb.  8.  1749,  laid  down  roles  for  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  these  feu  duties.  A  full  history  of  their  casual- 
ties, and  of  the  effects  conseqeent  upon  their  falling  to 
the  superior,  will  be  found  in  Erskine^b  large  Institute, 
B.  2.  t.  5.  }  $.  et  sequen*  \  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

4.  The  only  casualty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper  to 
feu-boiding,  is  the  loss  or  tinsel  of  the  feu  right,  by  the 
neglect  of  payment  of  the  feu  duty  for  two  full  years. 
Yet  where  there  is  no  conventional  irritancy  in  the  feu 
right,  the  vassal  is  allowed  to  purge  the  legal  irritancy 
at  the  bar  \  that  is,  he  may  prevent  the  forfeiture,  by 
making  payment  before  sentence  %  but  where  the  legal 
irritancy  is  fortified  by  a  conventional,  he  is' not  allow- 
ed to  purge,  unless  where  he  can  give  a  good  reasoa 
for  the  delay  of  payment. 

Koa^eairr  ^*  '^^  casualties  common  to  all  holdings  are  non» 
^' entry f  reliefs  liferent^  escheat^  disclamation^  and  pur* 
presture*  Non-entrt  is  that  casualty  which  arisea 
to  the  superior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  subject, 
through  the  heirs  neglecting  to  renew  the  investiture 
after  his  ancestor's  death.  The  superior  is  entitled  to 
this  casualty,  not  only  where  the  heir  has  not  obtained 
Lioeelf  infeft,  but  where  his  retour  or  infeftment  is 
net  aside  upon  nullities.  The  heir,  from  the  death  of 
the  ancestor,  till  he  be  cited  by  the  superior  in  a  pro- 
cess of  a  general  declarator  of  non-entry,  loses  only  the 
letoured  duties  of  bis  lands,  (see  next  parag.)  ;  and.  he 
forfeited  these,  though  his  delay  should  not  argue  any 
contempt  of  the  superior,  because  the  casualty  is  con- 
sidered to  fall,  as  B  condition  implied  in  the  feudal 
tnghtf  and  not  as  a  penalty  of  transgression ;  but  rea- 
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the  retoured  duties  before  citation.  Seoilaad* 

6.  For  understanding  the  nature  of  retoured  duties,  *      ^     ^ 
it  must  be  known,  that  there  was  ancientl]|r  ^  general  ^^A^^***^ 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  Scotland,  desired  both        *' 

for  regulating  the  proportion  of  public  subsidies,  and' 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  non-entry  and  relief 
duties  payable  to  the  superior  }  which  appears,  by  a 
contract  between  K.  R.  Bruce  and  bis  subjects  anao 
1327,  preserved  iu  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, to  have  been  settled  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  This  valuation  became  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  heightening  of  the  nominal  value 
of  our  money,  from  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  downwards 
to  that  of  James  III.  much  too  low  a  standard  for  the 
auperior^  casualties;  wherefore,  in  all  services  of  heirs,, 
the  inquest  caose  at  last  to  take  proof  likewise  of  the 
present  value  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  brief  ( j[tf  ais- 
tum  nunc  valent\  in  order  to  fix  these  casualties.  The 
first  was  called  the  o/J,  and  the  other  the  new^  extent,  old  aad 
Though  both  extents  were  ordained  to  be  specified  ineatcats. 
all  retours  made  to  the  chancerv  upon  brieves  of  in- 
quest ;  yet  by  the  appellation  of  retoured  duties  in  a 
question  concerning  casualties,  the  new  extent  is  always 
understood.  The  old  extent  continued  the  rule  for  le- 
veying  public  subsidies,  till  a  tax  was  imposed  by  new 
proportions,  by  several  acts  made  during  the  usurpa- 
tion. By  two  acts  of  CromwelPs  parliament,  held  at 
Westminster  in  1 6^6^  imposing  taxations  in  Scotland, 
the  rates  laid  upon  the  several  counties  are  precisely 
fixed.  The  subsidy  granted  by  the  act  of  convention 
1667  ^^^^  levied  on  the  several  counties,  nearly  in  the 
same  proportions  that  were  fixed  by  4he  usurper  in 
1656  \  and  the  sums  to  which  each  county  was  subjec- 
ted were  subdivided  among  the  individual  landboldera 
ia  that  county,  according  to  the  valuations  already 
settled,  or  that  should  be  settled  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  carry  that  act  into  execution.  The  rent 
fixed  by  these  valuations  is  commonly  called  the  ^^^dy^y^^ 
rent;  according  to  which  the  land  tax  and  most  ofrcnL 
the  other  public  burdens,  have  been  levied  since  that 
time. 

7.  In  fen-holdings,  the  fen  duty  is  retoured  as  the 
rent,  because  the  feu  doty  is  presumed  to  be,  and  truly 
was  at  first,  the  rent.  The  superior  therefore  of  a  feu- 
holding  gets  no  non-entry,  before  citation  in  the  g^ne^ 
ral  declarator  \  for  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
yearly  feu  duty,  though  the  fee  had^  been  full,  i.  e.. 
though  there  had  been  a  vassal  infeft  in  the  lands.  The  . 
superior  of  teiods  gets  the  fifth  part  of  the  retoured  duty, 
as  non-entry,  because  the  law  considers  teinds  to  be 
worth  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent.  In  rights  of  annnalrent 
which  are  holden  of  the  granter,  the  annualrenter  be-^ 
comes  his  debtor^s  vassal  \  and  the  annualrent  contain- 
ed in  the  right  is  retoured  to  the  blanch  or  other  duty 
contained  in  the  right  before  declarator. 

8.  It  is  because  the  retoured  duty  is  tife  presumed* 
rent,  that  the  «on-entry  is  governed  by  it.  If,  there-- 
fore,  no  retour  of  the  lands  in  non-entry  can  be  pro- 
duced, nor  any  evidence  brought  of  the  retoured  duty, 
the  superior  is  entitled  to  the  real,  or  at  least  to  the 
valued,  rent,  even  before  citation.  In  lands  formerly 
holden  ward  of  the  king,  the  heir,  in  place  of.  the  re- 
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▼  9*  The  heir,  after  be  iv  CIted^  by  tbe  foperior  in  tbe 

aotion  ofgenenil  declaratory  *ie  rabjeeted  te^  tbe  foil* 
sents  till  bis  entry^  becanse  bis  neglect  is  lets  eorcusablie 
after  citation.  The  deewe  of  dedaratory  proceeding' 
on  tbis  action,  entitles  the  superior  to  the  possessiooi 
and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents  downward  from  tbo^ 
citation*  As  tbis  sort  of  non*>entr3r  is  properly  penal, 
our  law  has  always  restricted  it  tn  tbe  retoured  datiesy 
if  tbe  heir  bad  a  probable  excuse  ibr  not  entering.- 

10.  Non- entry  does  not  obtain  in  burgage  boldtogii 
becaose  the  incorporation   of  infaabitants  holdt  fb** 


BeUst 


la  what 
•asataon* 

^"^  ^"'^^wboie  incorporated*^  subjects  of  the  king;  and  tbers 
can  be  no  non- entry  duty  in^  lands  granted  to  comnmni* 
ties,  becaose  there  tbe  vassal  never  dies.  This  covert 
the  right  of  particulars  from  non-entry:  for  if  noB« 
entry  be  excluded  with  regard  to  the  whole,  it  cannot 
obtain  with  regard  to  any  part.  It  is  also  excltidedy. 
as  to  a  third  of  the  lands,  by  tbe  terce,  during  the  wi^ 
dow*s  life ;  and  as  to  tbe  whole  of  them,  by  the  coar* 
tesy  during  tbe  life  of  her  husband.  But  it  ie  net  ex* 
oloded  by  a  precept  of  seisin  granted  to  the  heir  till 
seisin  be  taken  thereupon. 

zx.  REI.IEF  is  that  casualty  which  entitles  the  siipe* 
rior  to  an  acknowledgment  or  consideration  from  the 
beir  for  receiving  him  us  vassal.  It  is  called  rtinff 
because  by  the  entry  of  tbe  beir,  his  fee  is  relieved  out 
of  the  bands  of  tbe  superior.  It  is  not  due  in  feu-hold- 
ings flowing  from  subjects,  unless  where  it  is  expressed 
in  the  charter  by  a  special  clause  for  doubling  the  fen 
duty  at  tbe  entry  of  an  beir  $  but  in  feu  rights  holden 
of  the  crown,  it  is  due,  though  there  should  be  no  sneb 
clause  in  tbe  charter.  Tbe  superior  can  recover  this 
casualty,  either  by  a  poinding  of  tbe  ground,  as  a  de* 
buumjundi^  or  by  a  personal  action  against  tbe  heir. 
In  blanch  and  fen-boldings,  where  tbis  casualty  is  ex- 
pressly stipulated,  a  year's  blanch  or  feu  duty  is  due  in 
name  ef  reliefs  beside  tbe  current  year's  dnty  payable 
in  the  name  of  blanch  or /eu/arm. 

X  2.  Escheat  (from  escAew*^  to  happen  vitfaU)  is  that 
forfeiture  wbioh  falls  through  a  person's  being  denoon* 
ced  rebel.  It  is  either  9WgU  or  liferent*  Single  ee* 
eheat^  though  it  does  not  accrue  to  the  superior,  must 
be  explained  in  tbis  place,  becaose  of  its  coincidence 
with  liferent. 

13.  After  a  debt  is  constituted  either  by  a  fonnal 
decree,  or  by  registration  of  the  ground  of  debt,  which 
to  tbe  special  effect  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
decree :  tbe  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  homing, 
issuing  from  the  signet,  commanding  messengers  to 
charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  bis  obligation, 
within  a  day  certain.  Where  horning  proceeds  on  a 
formal  decree  of  tbe  session,  tbe  time  indulged  by  law 
to  tbe  debtor  is  fifteen  days ;  if  upon  a  decree  of  tbe 
commission  of  teinds  or  admiral,  it  is  teo  $  and  upon 
tbe  decrees  of  all  inferior  judges,  fifteen  days,  Where 
it  proceeds  on  a  registered  obligation,  which  specifies 
the  number  of  days,  that  number  must  be  tbe  rale|  and, 
if  no  precise  number  be  mentioned,  tbe  charge  must  be 
given  in  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law,  onlese 
where  special  statute  interposes ;  as  in  bills,  upon  which 
tbe  debtor  may  be  charged  on  six  days. 

14.  The  messenger  most  execute  these  letters  (and 
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Letters  of 
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Part 

Aet  debMVr  ciifaBr  per-  j^^ 
soeaMy  or  at  his  dweUiaf  honse  ;  modp  U  he  get  not  Sntind 
aeeesB  to  tbe  hmioe,  be  OMHt  strike  si;s  lonocka  at  the 
gate,  and  thefeafter  affift  tait  a  eopy  of  bia  eseeotioe. 
if  payment  be  not  made  wttbie  the  da^  mentiooed  in 
the  bomingt  the  messenger,  after  proclaiming  tlwee 
oyesses  at  the  market  cross  of  tbe  head  boroagh  of 
the  debSar'a  disoMcile,  and  nading  the  lettera  tbaie, 
blows  three  blasts  with  a  bom,  by  which  the  debtor  is 
widerstood  tc  be  procbuved  rebel  to  tbe  king  Ibr  oon- 
tempt  of  bis  aatbevity  >  after  whiob,,  ha  nssMt  aflLc  a 
espy  of  tbe  exeootioo  te  the  market  cieas :  Thia  is 
called'  the  pttkHcaiion  of  the  dil^eme^  eat  n,4ienuncuU9m 
at  the  hom.  Wbeie  the  debtor  ia  not  in  Seotiand,  betMa 
nest  be  obeiged  on  sixty  deys^  aed  denoimced  et  tba 
market  cross  of  Edioborgb,  and  pier  end  ehei»  ef 

xj.  Denunciation,  if  registered  within  15  dnje,  ei? 
ther  in  the  sheriff's  books,  or  in  tbe  genenil  regiater,c*>i^ 
drew  after  it  the  rebel'a  single  eecbeat,  i*  e.  tke  £«• 
feitnre  of  bis  moveables  to  tbe  crown*  Peracmo  dsv 
noonced  rebels  have  not  u^p^nonm  eteuM  injudido; 
they  can  neither  see  nor  dcted  ineny  notien*  Mil  tJus 
incapacity  being  unfavoomble,  is  peisenal  to  the  lebd, 
and  cannot  be  pleaded  against  bit  assignee* 

16.  Persons  cited  to  the  ceuH  of  jnstioiafry  mnj  beDcM» 
alse  denounced  rebels,  either  for  appearing  there  wotbtMine 
too  great  a  number  of  attendants^  or,  if  tbey  &tl  to"^ 
appear,  tbey  are  declared  fugitives  Grom  tbe  lew.  Single^ 
escheat  faUs,  wilbent  denunciation,  npoa  aentenoe  of 
death  pronounced  in  any  criminal  trud}  and,  by  speoial 
statate,  upon  one'a  being  convicted  of  eertain  criinesi» 
though  not  capital  \  as  perjniy,  bigamy,  deforoesBent, 
breach  of  arrestment,  and  usury.  By  tbe  late  act  abe^ 
lisbing  ward-holdings,  tbe  casualties  bath  of  single  end 
liferent  escheat  am  discharged,  when  pmceedtng  epmi 
denunciation  for  civil  debts;  bnl  they  stOI  continoe^ 
when  they  arise  from  criminal  causes.  All  moveebles 
belonging  to  the  rebel  at  tbe  time  of  bin  mbellion, 
(whether  proceeding  upon  demineietion,  or  sentence  in 

a  criminal  trial),  and  all  that  shall  be  afterwMrds  acquir* 
ed  by  him  nntil  relaxation,  fall  under  single  oaebeat 
Bonds  bearing  interest,  becanse  tbey  continne  heritable 
quoad fiecvm^  fall  not  under  ity  nor  such  fruits  of  herit* 
able  subjects  as  became  due  after  tbe  term  next  ensil- 
ing the  rebellion,  these  being  reserved  fen  tbe  liferent 
escheat. 

17.  Tbe  king  never  retaina  the  ri|jht  of  eaebeet  te 
himself,  but  makes  it  over  to  a  donatory^  whoee  gift  is 
not  perfected  till,  upon  an  action  of  general  dedain^ 
tor,  it  be  declared  that  the  rebel'e  esobcat  has  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  bis  dennnoiation,  and  that  die  right  of  it 
is  now  transferred  te  the  pursuer  by  tbe  gift  in  bia  fa- 
vour. Every  creditor  thetefose  of  tbe  rebel,  wboee  debt 
was  contracted  befsre  rebellion,  and  wte  has  used  diH- 
senee  befare  declarator,  is  preAveble  to  the  donefeeiy* 
But  the  escheat  cannot  be  aSeeted  W  any  debt  can- 
treeted,  or  by  any  volontmy  deed  of  the'  rebel  after 
rebellion. 

x8.  Tbe  rebel,  if  be  either  pays  the  dobt  cbevged  Lsuenif 
fbr,  or  suspends  the  diKgenee^  may  procure  lettaie  .ef  ■^^k'""^ 
relaxatiett  from  tke  hem,  wfaiob^  if  published  in  tbe 
same  place,  and  legktered  1$  daya  thersaf^r  i»  tbe 
same -register  with  the  donoooiation^  have  the  effect  te 

reitee 
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Lmt of  A^tova  Urn  to*lii8  temer  Alate)  but  tbey  luurt  ao  k»- 
Sci>ti«Bd.  trospect  a«  to  the  moveables  alfleftdjr  bllen  «Bder  at* 
eheiity  ^kboet  an^^wl  elaofe  for  xlmt  purpoie. 

19.  The  vdMfl,  if  he  contimiee  unrelaxed  for  ftmt 
•ttd  4i9Lf  After  rebeitioo,  i«  construed  to  be  civilly  dead : 
4fid  theff«fofe«  »bem.lie  liolds  aoj  leiukl  rights  hh  so- 
.periors^  as  being  »ithoat  a  vassal,  are  entitled*  each  of 
lhem«  to  ihe  rents  iof  eueh  of  the  kads  belooging  to 
die  rebel  as  4old  of  biniHeU^  .duiiag  all  the  dajs  >of  the 
ffebePs  natural  life,  by  the  casualty  of  LiF£REirr  es- 
cheat ;  eacoept  irbose  the  denonciaiioa  proceeds  i^pon 
Iveaaon  or  proper  xebeUioiig  in  which  case  the  Ufexeat 
^lU  lo  the  king. 

00.  It  is  that  estate  only,  to  which  the  rebel  bas  a 
proper  right  of  liferent  io  his  own  person,  that  falls  db- 
•ier  bis  liferent  eecbeeit. 

II.  Xhongh  neither  the  superior  aor  bis  donatoiy 
jmn  enter  into  possesaion  in  oonspquence  of  this  casualty, 
^11  decree  of  declarator }  yet  that  decree,  being  truly 
iediuraiADry,  bes  a  retrospect,  and  idoes  not  so  properly 
confer  m  new  JVgbt,  as  declare  the  right  ioraierly  con- 
etkafeed  Ao  ^lie  si^perior,  by  the  civil  death  of  bis  vassal, 
ilienee,  all  charlefs  or  Witable  bonds,  thoitgh  granted 
^er  to  the  tebellion,  and  all  adjudications,  t^boingh  led 
^upon  debts  oontreoted  before  that  period,  are  ineffeo- 
tiial  agaiaet  tlie  lifetent  escheat,  unless  seisin  be  taken 
•thereon  within  year  and  4lay  after  the  grantor's  Bebel- 
Ji 
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ax  Here,  as  in  single  escheat,  no  debt  contracted 
after  aebeUioa  can  hurt  tbedooatory,  nor  any  voluntary 
Tight  graoted  after  that  feriod^  thei|gh  io  security  or 
eatisbcftioaaf  prior  debts. 

23.  Disclamation  is  that  caeoaJty  wheeaby  a  ivas« 
sal  fiarCetts  bio  wbole  fou  to  iiis  miperior,  if  be  idisowns 
or  iiaclatoM  bim,  widioot  ginnad,  as  lo  any  part  of  it. 
PuRFttCSTURE  dcaws  likawise  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
feu  alter  it;  and  is  incorved  by  the  vassaPs  encroacbii^ 
upon  any  part  af  bis  suparior's  property,  or  attempting, 
by  boiiding,  enclosing,  or  otherwise,  lo  make  it  his  o««n. 
In  both  these  feudal  4elii|%aeocies,  tJw  least  ooUur  of 
oxottse  eaves  the  vassal. 
SisBsturei.  ^4"  ^  gi'aato  from  the  crown,  whether  charters, 
gifts  of  casaalties,  or  otheri,  proceed  on  sigoatures 
which  fNiss  the  signet.  When  the  king  resided  in  Scot* 
land,  all  eigaaturrs  wove  sopecscribed  J>y  him }  but,  en 
the  accesaian  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
a  eaahet  or  eeal  was  made,  having  tbe  king's  name  en- 
graved on  it,  in  piissaaace  of  an  act  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, April  4.  1603,  wifth  which  all  signatures  were  to 
be  alterwarde  sealed,  that  tbe  lords  ofexchequer  were 
empowered  to  pass ;  and  dicse  powers  are  transferred 
to  tbe  court  of  excbeqoer,  which  was  established  in 
Scotlaiid  after  the  onion  of  the  two  kingdoms  ia  1707. 
Geanta  of  higher  consequence,  as  remission  of  crimefs, 
g^As  f  raeeeding  o^n  forfeiture,  and  charters  of  aooo- 
domus^  must  Imvc  the  kiog^e  sign  numoal  for  their  war- 


Seals. 


25.  If  lands  faoUiif  of  tbe  erown  were  to  be  con- 
veyed, Ihe  cbaiier  pnased,  before  the  union  of  tbe 
Ungdoms  in  1707,  by  the  great  seal  of  Sootlaod  \  and 
aoir  by  a  seal  eabstituted  ia  place  thereof.  Graats  of 
ahwnoh  4igni«MS,  during  Episcopacy^  passed  also  by  the 
gMat  eaiil  %  and  tbe  oammissions  to  all  the  priacipal  of^ 
fioefaaf  tkoaMora,  as  joetsoadork,  kiag^e  advoeatt, 
erfiMter*  iUi  ^  M  •(  (Ua  day.    All  rifbu  which  oak- 
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jeots4iiay  Iranimit  by  ah^ple  amjgnatioii,  tbeking  trans*    Xaw  of 
mits  by  the  privy  seal :  as  gifts  of  moveables,  or  of  Scotland. 
casualties  that  require  no  seisin.    Tbe  qnarter  seal, ' 
otherwise  called  the  Uttumm'ai  tfthe  gr^ot  seait  is  ap- 
|wnded  to  gifts  of  tutory,  commissions  of  brieves  issuing 
from  the  chancerv,  and  letters  of  presentation  to  lands 
Jiddiog  of  a  subject,  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  bas- 
tardy, or  uitimui  hmrts, 

ad.  Seals  are  to  royid  graats  what  subscription  is  Their  me. 
to  xights  derived  from  subjects,  and  give  them  authori- 
ty \  tb^  9ittyf%  also  as  a  check  to  gifts  procured  (jmh* 
repiione  vel  obreptione)  hj  concealing  the  trudi,  or  ex* 
|iceiising  a  falsebi>od  ^  for,  where  this  appears,  tbe  gift 
may^  be  stopiped  before  passing  tbe  seals,  tboqgb  tbe  sig- 
nature should  have  beea  signed  by  the  Jtiiig.  All  rig  to 
passing  under  tbe  great  or  privy  seal  nuist  be  registered 
in  the  registers  of  tbe  great  or  privy  aoalreiprcltt^j  be* 
Csre  s^pmidiog  the  seaL 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Bight  which  the  Fan&l  aequiru  b/     cli^ii. 

gittiag  the  Feu. 

1.  Under  tbe  dominium  atilfip  which  the  vassal  acquires  Bwrnnm 
by  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  of  *'*^* 
whatever  is  considered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whether  of 
Iiouses,  woods,  anclosnres,  &o.  above  ground ;    or  of 

ooalt  liomstone,  minerals,  &c«  under  ground.  Mills 
have,  by  the  generality  of  our  lawyers,  been  deemed 
a  separate  tenemeat,  and  so  not  carried  by  a  charter 
or  disposition,  without  either  a  special  clause  convey- 
ing mills,  or  the  erection  of  the  lands  into  a  barony. 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  proprietor  builds  a  mill  on 
his  own  lands,  it  will  be  carried  by  his  entail,  or  by  a 
retour,  without  mentioning  it,  although  the  lands  are 
aotorected  into  a  baroay.  If  tbe  lands  dbponed  be 
astricted,  or  thirled  to  another  mill,  the  purchaser  is 
not  allowed  to  build  a  new  com  mill  on  his  property, 
even  though  be  should  offer  security  that  it  shall  not 
hurt  the  tbirie  \  whieh  is  introduced  for  praveating 
daily  temptations  to  fraud. 

2.  Proprietors  are  prohibited  to  bold  dove-cots,  on- 
less  their  yearly  rent,  lying  within  two  miles  thereof, 
estead  to  ten  chalders  of  victual.  A  purchaser  of  lands, 
with  a  dove-cot,  is  not  obliged  to  pnll  it  down,  though 
he  should  not  be  qnalifiod  to  boiid  one  i  but,  if  it  ba- 
comes  ruinous,  he  cannot  rebuild  it.  Tbe  right  of 
brewing,  though  not  expressed  in  the  grant,  is  implied 
in  the  nature  of  property  \  as  are  also  the  rights  of  fish* 
iag,  fowling,  and  hunting,  in  so  far  as  they  axe  not  re- 
strained by  statute. 

3.  There  are  certain  rights  naturally  consequent  oniUgalia. 
property,  which  are  deemed  to  be  preserved  by  the 
crown  as  rcgtUia ;  unless  they  be  specially  conveyed. 

Gold  and  silver  mines  are  of  this  sort;  the  first  aniver^ 
sallj  ;  and  the  other,  where  three  halfpennies  of  sihrer 
can  ho  extracted  ftam  the  pound  of  lead,  by  act  I424f- 
(three  halfpennies  at  that  Ubm  was  equal  to  about 
two  shillings  five  pennies  of  our  present  Scots  money). 
These  were  by  our  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  . 
but  they  are  now  dissolved  from  it ;  and  every  propria- 
tor  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within  his  own 
lands,  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown  a  . 
tenth  of  what  shall  be  brought  up. 

4.  Sabnon  fishing  is  like  wise  a  right  understood  to  ba 
xeseraad  hy  the  arowiiv  if  it  ba  not  expressly  granted :  . 

but 
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l^xf  of  ^t  40  years  poflsetsion  thereof}  where  the  lands  are  ei- 
ScotUnd.  ther  erected  into  a  barooy,  or  granted  with  the  general 
clause  of  fisbiogSy  establishes  the  full  right  of  the  saU 
mon  fishing  in  the  vassal.  A  charter  of  lands  within 
"which  any  of  the  king's  forests  lie,  does  not  carry  the 
property  of  such  forest  to  the  vassal. 

-5.  All  th|5  subjects  which  were  by  the  Roman  law 
accounted  res  pubiiae^  as  rivers,  highways,  ports,  &€• 
are,  since  the  introduction  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  fv- 
gaiia^  or  tn  patrimonio  prtncipis  ;  and  hence  encroach- 
ment upon  a  highway  is  said  to  infer  purprestnre.  No 
person  has  the  right  of  a  free  port  without  a  special 
grant,  which  implies  a  power  in  the  grantee  to  levy 
anchorage  and  shore  ^ues,  and  an  obligation  upon  him 
to  uphold  the,  port  in  good  condition.  In  this  class  of 
things,  our  forefathers  reckoned  fortalices,  or  smsil 
places  of  strength,  originally  built  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  either  against  foreign  invasions  or  civti 
commotions  J  but  these  now  pass  with  the  lands  in 
-every  charter. 
Fsrtineatf.  6.  The  vassal  acquhres  right  by  his  grant,  not  only 
to  the  lands  specially  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to 
those  that  have  been  possessed  40  years  as  pertinent 
thereof.  But,  r.  If  the  lands  in  the  grant  are  marked 
out  by  special  limits,  the  vassal  is  circumscribed  by  the 
tenor  of  his  own  right,  which  excludes  every  subject 
without  these  limits  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands. 
2.  A  right  possessed  under  an  express  infeftment  is  pre- 
ferable, cteteris  paribus^  to  one  possessed  only  as  perti- 
nent. 3.  Where  neither  party  is  xnMi  per  exprettum^ 
the  mutual  promiscuous  possession  by  both,  of  a  subject 
as  pertinent,  resolves  into  a  coramonty  of  the  subject 
-possessed :  but  if  one  of  the  parties  has, exercised  all  the 
acts  of  property  of  which  the  subject  was  capable,  while 
the  possession  of  the  other  was  confined  to  pasturage 
only,  or  to  casting  feal  and  divot,  the  first  is  to  be 
deemed  sole  proprietor,  and  the  other  to  have  merely  a 
right  of  servitude. 
Privlteires  7*  ^^  barony  is  a  nomen  universitatts^  and  unites 
•r  barony,  the  several  parts  contained  in  it  into  one  individual 
right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a  barony  carries  with 
it  all  the  different  tenements  of  which  it  consists,  though 
they  should  not  be  specially  enumerated  (and  this 
holds,  even,  without  erection  into  a  barony,  in  lands 
that  have  been  united  under  a  special  name).  Hence, 
likewise,  the  possession  by  the  vassal  of  the  smallest  part 
of  the  barony  lands  preserves  to  him  the  light  of  the 
whole. 
T«ek  or  8.  The  vassal  is  entitled,  in  consequence  of  his  pro- 

Icaie.         perty,  to  levy  the  rents  of  bis  own  lands,  and  to  reco- 
ver them  from  his  tenants  by  an  action  for  rent  before 
'  his  own  court ;  and  from  all  other  possessors  and  intre- 
mittf  rs,  by  an  action  of  mails  and  duties  before  the 
sheriff.     He  can  also  remove  from  his  lands,  tenants 
'  who  have  no  leases  \  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leases 
to  others.     A  tack  is  a  contract  of  location,  whereby 
the  use  of  land,  or  any  other  immoveable  subject,  is  set 
to  the  lessee  or  tacksman  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  ei- 
ther in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  services. 
It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a  right 
'  concerning  lands  :  tacks,  therefore,  that  are  given  ver* 
*  bally,  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  against 
neither  party  for  more  than  one  year.    An  obligation 
to  grant  a  tack  is  as  effectual  against  the  grantor  as  a 
formal  tack.    A  liftrenter  having  a  temporal  pre« 
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petty  in  the  fruits,  mvy  grant  tacks  to  endure  for  tiie 
term  of  his  own  liferent. 

9,  The  tacksman's  right  Is  limited  Co  the  >  fmita 
which  sprung  up  annually  from  the  subject  set,  ei- 
ther naturally,  or  by  his  own  industry  j  be  ia  not 
therefore  entitled  to  any  of  the  growing  timber  a* 
hove  ground,  and  far  less  to  the  nnnerals,  coal,  day, 
&c.  nnder  ground,  the  use  of  which  consumea  the  aob- 
Btance.  Tad^s  are,  like  other  contracts,  peraonal  riglita 
in  their  own  nature }  and  consequently  ineffectual 
against  singular  successors  in  the  lands  \  but,  for  the 
'encouragement  of  agricnltore  they  were,  by  act  1449, 
declared  effectual  to  the  tacksman  for  the  foil  tine  of 
their  endurance,  into  whose  hands  soever  the  landa 
might  come. 

10.  To  give  a  written  tack  the  benefit  of  tbia  ata- 
tute,  it  must  mention  the  special  tack  duty  payable  to 
the  proprietor,  which,  though  small,  if  it  be  not  elusory, 
secures  the  tacksman  \  and  it  most  be  followed  by  po»> 
aession,  which  supplies  the  want  of  a  seisin.  If  a  tack 
-does  not  express  the  term  of  entry,  the  entry  will  com- 
mence at  the  next  term  after  its  date,  agreeable  to  the 
rule,  Quod  pure  debetur^pnesenti  die  detetttTm  If  he  doee 
not  mention  the  ish,  i.  e.  the  term  at  which  it  ie  to  ilo- 
termine,  it  is  good  for  ^ne  year  only  ;  bot,  if  the  ia- 
tention  of  parties  to  continue  it  for  more  than  one  year, 
should  appear  from  any  clause  in  the  tack,  ^e.  g.  if  the 
tacksman  should  be  bound  to  certain  annual  preatationa), 
it  is  sustained  for  two  years  as  the  mimmitm:  Tacka 
granted  to  perpetuity,' or  with  an  indefinite  iaii,  bmrm 
not  the  benefit  of  the  statute.  Tacks  of  booses  withisi 
borough  do  not  fall  within  this  act,  it  being  Cttstomsay 
to-let  these  from  year  to  year. 

I X .  Tacks  necessarily  imply  mdelecttispermm€B^9L  cboice  Taefci  m 
by  the  setter  of  a  proper  person  for  his  tenant.    Hence  siricii'^ 
the  t:onveyance  of  a  tack  which  is  not  granted  to  aasig* 
nees,  is  ineffectual  without  the  landlord's  consent*     A 
right  of  tack,  though  it  he  heritable,  falls  under  the  jus 
fttarin\  because  it  cannot  be  separated  from  tbe  labour- 
ing cattle  and  implements  of  tillage,  which   are  move* 
able  subjects.     A  tack,  therefore,  granted  to  a  single 
woman,  without  the  liberty  of  assigning,  falls  by  her 
marriage  ;  because  tbe  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  con- 
veyance thereof  to  the  husband,  cannot  be  annulled. 
This  implied  exclusion  of  assignees,  is,  however,  limited 
to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  necessary,  assign- 
ments ;  as  an  adjudication  of  a  tack  by  tbe  tacksman^ 
creditor :  but  a  tack,  expressly  excluding  assigneea, 
-cannot  be  carried  even  by  adjudication.     It  was  not  a 
"fixed  point  for  a  long  time,  whether  a  tenant  could  snb« 
set  without  consent  of  the  landlord  ;  but  the  court  of 
session,  in  a  case  which  occurred  a  few  yeara  ago,  de- 
nied the  power  of  subsetting  in  the  tenant.     JLifeient 
tacks,  because  they  import  a  higher  degree  of  right 
in  the  tacksman  than  tacks  for  a  definite  term,  may  be 
assigned,  unless  assignees  be  specially  exclnded. 

1 2.  If  neither  tbe  setter  nor  tacksman  shall  properly  Tasit  kI» 
discover  their  intention  to  have  the  tack  dissolved  at  tbe^*^^ 
term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  understood,  or 
presumed,  to  have  entered  into  a  new  tack  upon  the 
same  terms  with  the  former,  which  is  called  ioHirtke^^ 
iion  ;  and  continues  till  the  landlord  warns  the  tenant 
to  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounces  his  taek  to  tbe  land- 
lord :  this  obtains  also  in  the  case  of  moveable  tenaata, 
who  possess  from  year  to  year  without  written  taeks. 

In 
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I^atrof    In  judicial  tacks,  however,  by  the  eoort  of  tession, 

9e»tlaod.  tacit  relocation  neither  does  nor  can  take  place;  for 

*       »       >  cautionera  being  interposed  to  these,  they  are  loosed  at 

the  end  of  the  tack :   and  therefore,  -where  judicial 

tacksmen  possess  after  expiry  of  the  right,  they  are  ac- 

conntable  as  factors. 

13.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  setter  is  commonly  bound 
to  put  all  the  houses  and  office  houses,  necessary  for  the 
farm,  in  good  condition  at  the  tenant^s  entry  ;  and  the 
tenant  most  keep  them  and  leave  them  so  at  his  removal. 
But,  in  tacks  of  hooses,  the  setter  must  not  only  deliver 
to  the  tenant  the  subject  set,  in  tenantable  repair  at  his 
entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  during  the  whole 
years  of  the  tack,  unless  it  is  otherwise  covenanted  be- 
twixt the  parties. 

14.  If  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  innndation, 
or  calamity  of  war,  should  have  brought  upon  the  crop 
an  extraordinary  damage  {plus  quam  tolerabile)^  the 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  claim  for  any  part 
of  the  tack-duty  \  if  the  damage  was  more  moderate, 
he  might  exact  the  full  rent.  It  is  nowhere  defined, 
what  degree  of  sterility  or  devastation  makes  a  loss  plus 
quam  tolerabilei  but  the  general  role  of  the  Roman  law 
teems  to  be  made  ours.    Tenants  are  not  obliged  to  pay 

\  any  public  burdens  to  which  they  are  not  expressly 
bound  by  their  tack,  except  mill  services. 
DeiUtatioo  15*  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currency, 
«(ucki.  (t.)  Iq  the  same  manner  as  fen  rights,  by  the  tacks- 
man's running  in  arrear  of  his  tack  duty  for  two  years 
together.  This  irritancy  may  be  prevented  by  the 
tenant's  making  payment  at  the  bar  before  sentence. 
(2.)  Where  the  tenant  either  runs  in  arrear  of  one 
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year's  rent,  or  leaves  his  farm  uncultivated  at  the  usual 
season  \  in  which  case  he  may,  by  act  of  sederunt  1756, 
be  ordained  to  give  security  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
rent  of  the  five  following  crops,  if  the  tack  shall  subsist 
so  long}  otherwise  to  remove,  as  if  the  tack  were  at 
an  end.  (3.)  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  at  any  time  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  parties. 

16-  The  landlord,  when  he  intends  to  remove  a  te- 
nant wliose  tack  is  expiring,  or  who  possesses  without  a 
tack,  must,  upon  a  precept  signed  by  himself,  warn 
the  tenant  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  Whitsuo- 
Waraloff.  ^/>  ^^  ^^  immediately  preceding  the  ish,  personally 
or  at  his  dwelling  house,  to  remove  at  that  term,  with 
bis  family  and  effects.  This  precept  must  be  also  exe- 
cuted eo  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  thereafter  read 
in  the  parish  church  where  the  lands  lie,  after  the  morn- 
ing service,  and  affixed  to  the  most  patent  door  thereof. 
Whitsunday,  though  it  be  a  moveable  feast,  is,  in  que- 
aiions  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  15th  of  May.  In 
warnings  from  tenements  within  borough,  it  is  sumcient 
that  the  tenant  be  warned  forty  days  before  the  ish 
of  the  tack,  whether  it  be  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  \ 
and  in  these  the  ceremony  of  chalking  the  door  is  su- 
stained aa  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  or-; 
der  from  the  proprietor. 

17.  This  process  of  warning  was  precisely  necessary 
for  founding  an  action  of  removing  against  tenants,  till 
the  act  of  sederunt  1756,  which  leaves  it  in  the  option 
«f  the  proprietor,  either  to  nse  the  former  method,  or 
t#  bring  his  action  of  raooving  before  the  judge  ordi- 
nary: which,  if  it  be  called  40  days  before  the  said  term 
of  Whitaonday,  shall  bo  held  as  equal  to  a  wamioff. 
Where  the  tenant  is  bound,  by  an  express  daaae  of  bio 
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tack,  to  remove  at  the  ish  without  warning,  such  oh-    Lnw  or, 
ligation  is,  by  the  said  act,  declared  to  be  a  sufficient  Scotland., 
warrant   for   letters   of  homing ;  upon   which,  if  the         » 
landlord  charge  his  tenant  forty  days  before  the  said 
Whitsunday,  the  judge  is  authorized  to  eject  him  with- 
in six  days  after  the  term  of  removing  expressed  in  the 
tack. 

18.  Actions  of  removing  might,  even  before  this  aetAetieasef 
of  sederunt,  have  been  pursued  without  any  previous  rcnoviag. 
warning,  (i.)  Against  vicious  possessors,  i.  e.  persons 
who  had  seized  the  possession  by  force,  or  who,  without 
any  legal  title,  had  intruded  into  it,  after  the  last  pos- 
sessor had  given  it  up.  (2O  Against  possessors  who  had 
a  naked  tolerance.  (3.)  Against  tenants  who  had  run 
in  arrear  of  rent,  during  the  currency  of  their  tacka. 
(4.)  Against  such  as  had  sold  their  lands,  and  yet  con-> 
tinned  to  possess  after  the  term  of  the  purchaser's  entry* 
Upon  the  same  ground,  warning  was  not  required,  in 
removings  against  possessors  of  liferented  lands,  after 
the  death  of  the  liferenter  who  died  in  the  natural  pos- 
session :  but  if  he  possessed  by  tenants,  these  tenaota 
could  not  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions  till  the  next 
Whitsunday,  that  they  might  have  time  to  look  out 
for  other  farms ;  but  they  might  be  compelled  to  re- 
move at  that  term,  by  an  action  of  removing,  without 
warning. 

19.  A  landlord's  title  in  a  removing,  let  it  be  ever 
so  lame,  cannot  be  brought  under  question  by  a  tenant 
whose  tack  flows  immediately  from  him  j  but,  if  he  is 
to  insist  against  tenants  not  his  own,  his  right  must  be 
perfected  byinfeftment,  unless  it  be  such  as  requires  no 
infeftment ;  as  terce,  &c. 

20.  The  defender,  in  a  removing,  must  (by  act  1555),  Tiolcat 
before  offering  any  defence  which  is  not  instantly  yeri-  pro&it. 
fied,  give  security  to  pay  to  the  setter  the  violent  profits^ 

if  they  should  be  awarded  against  him.  'these  are  so 
called,  because  the  law  considers  the  tenant's  possession 
after  the  warning  as  violent.  They  are  estimated,  in 
tenements  within  borough,  to  double  the  rent )  and  in 
lands,  to  the  highest  profits  the  pursuer  conld  have 
made  of  them,  by  possessing  them  either  by  a  tenant  or 
by  himself. 

21.  If  the  action  of  removing  shall  be  passed  from,Bi^ter 
or  if  the  landlord  shall,  after  using  warning,  accept  of  wamiBg 
rent  from  the  tenant,  for  any  term  subsequent  to  that  P^  ioMstcd 
of  the  removal,  he  is  presumed  to  have  changed  his^*** 
mind,  and  tacit  relocation  takes  place.     All  actions  of 
removing  against  the  principal  or  original  tacksman, 

and  decrees  thereupon,  if  the  order  he  used,  which  is 
set  forth  supra  (i70f  '^^^f  ^7  the  act  of  sederunt  1756, 
declared  to  be  effectual  against  the  assignees  to  the  tack 
or  subtenants. 

22.  The  landlord  has,  in  security  of  his  tack-dnty,  Vypalkee. 
over  abd  above  the  tenant's  personal  obligation,  a  tacit 
pledge  or  hypothec,  not  only  on  the  fruits,  but  on  the 

cattle  pasturing  on  the  ground.  The  com,  and  other 
fruits  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  that  year  where- 
of they  are  the  crop ;  for  which  they  remain  affected, 
though  the  landlord  should  not  use  bis  right  for  yeara  » 

together.  In  virtne  of  this  hypothec,  the  landlord  io 
entitled  to  a  preference  over  any  creditor,  though  ho. 
has  actually  used  a  poinding;  except  in  the  special 
case,  that  the  poinding  is  executed  after  the  term  of 
payment,  when  the  landlord  can  appropriate  the  crop 
for  hia  paymenti  the  poinder  in  aqch  case  being  obliged 
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Law  of    to  leftve  as  much  on  the  grotmd  as  to  satisfy  tb«  limd^ 

Sc»tiand.  lord's  hypothec :  an^  it  was  found  by  the  court  of  ses^ 

^'        slon,  that  this  right  of  the  landlord  is  preferable  even 

to  a  debt  due  to  the  crown,  for  which  a  writ  of  extent 

bad  been  issued. 

23.  The  whole  cattle  on  the  ground  considered  as  a 
quantity,  are  hypothecated  for  a  year's  rent,  one  after 
another  successively.  The  landlor^l  may  apply  this  hy- 
jyDthec  for  payment  of  the  past  yirar's  rent,  at  any  time 
within  three  months  from  the  last  conventional  term  of 
payment,  after  which  it  ceases  for  that  year.  As  the 
tenant  may  increase  the  subject  of  this  hypothec,  by 
purchasing  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  so  he  can  impair  it,  by 
selling  part  of  his  stock  ;  but  if  the  landlord  suspects 
the  tenant's  management,  he  may,  by  sequestration  or 
poinding,  make  bis  right,  which  was  before  general  up- 
on the  whole  stock,,  special  upon  every  individual.  A 
superior  has  also  a  hypothec  for  his  feu-duty,  of  the 
•  same  kind  with  that  just  explained. 

04.  In  tacks  of  houses,  breweries,  shops,  and  other 
tenements,  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furjiiture, 
and  other  goods  brought  into  the  subject  set  ariC  hypo- 
thecated  to  the  landlord  for  one  year's  rent.  But  the 
tenant  may  by  sale  impair  this  hypothec,  as  ha  might 
that  of  cattle  in  rural  tenements ;  and  indeed,  in  the 
particular  case  of  a  shop,  the  tenant  rents  it  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  place  o£  sale. 

Sect.  VII.   Of  the  Transmission  of  Bights^  by  Con^ 
Jirmatton  and  Resignalion, 

Traaimii-       i«  A  vassal  may  transmit  his  feu  either  to  universal 

tioB  of  fen- snccesDors,  as  heirs  ;  or  to  singular  successors,  i.  e.  those 

dalri|;hta.  ^j,q  acquire  by  gift,  purchase,  or  other  singular  title. 

This  last  sort  of  transmission  is  either  voluntary,  by  dis» 

position  ;  or  necessary,  by  adjudication* 

2.  By  the  first  feudal  rules,  no  superior  could  be 
compelled  to  receive  any  vassal  in.  the  lands,  other  than.- 
the  heir  expressed  in  the  investiture  \  for  the  superior 
alone  had  the  power  of  ascertaining  to  what  order  of 
heirs  the  fee  granted  by  himself  was  to  descend.  But 
this  right  of  refusal  in  the  superior  did  not  take  place, 
(x.)  lo  the  case  of  creditor8  appraisers  or  adjudgjars^^ 
,  whom  superiors  were  obliged  to  receive  upon  paym^t 

of  a  year's  rent  (1469,  c.  37,  1672,  c.  19.)'  (iO;In, 
the  case  of  purchasers  of  bankrupt  estates,  who  wiiro; 
mit  on  the  same  footing  with  adjudgers^  by  1690,  c.  2iat»; 
The  crown  refuses  no  voluntary  disponee,  on  his  paying 
a  composition  to  the  exchequer  of  a  sixth  part  of  the 
▼alued  rent.  Now,  by  20  Geo.  IJ.  superiors  are  dl* 
rected  to  enter  all  singular  successors  (except  iocorpor 
rations)  who  shall  have  got  from  the  v«seal  a  disposiiion, 
containing  procuratory  of  resignation :  they,  always. re* 
oeiving  the  fees  or  casualties  that  law  entitiea  then  ta 
on  a  vaasai's  entry,  i.  e»  a  year's  rent  (a)« 
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3.  Base  rights,  i.  e.  dispositioos ;  to.  be  boldeo  of  the    Law  « 

disponer,  are  transmissions  only  of  the  property,   the   SooiUs 
superiority  remaining  as  formerly.      Aa  this  kind  of'     v  ' 
right  might,  before  establishing  the  registers,  have  been  ^*^"£^ 
kept  quite  concealed  from  all  but  the  graoter  and  re- 
ceiver, a  public  right  was  preferable  to  it,  unlesa  cloth- 
ed with  possession  :  but  as  this  distinction  was  no  long- 
er neces&ary  after  the  establishment  of  the  records,  all 
infeftraents  are  declared  preferable,  according  to  tLe 
dates  of  their  several  registrations  \  without  respect  to 
the  former  distinction  of  base  and  public,  or  of  being 
clothed  and  not  clothed  with  possession. 

4.  Public  rights,  i.  e.  dispositions  to  be  bolden  of  the  PuUic 
granter's  superior,  may  be  perfected  either   by  confir-rlskic 
mation   or  resignation  ;    and  therefore  tliey  generally 
contain  both  precept  of  seisin  and  procuratory  of  reeig- 
nation.     When  the  receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  in 

the  fir>t  way^  he  takes  seisin  upon  the  precept :   buc 
such  seisin  is  ineffectual  without  the  superior's  confir- 
mation ;  for  the  diaponee  cannot  be  deemed  a  vassal  till 
tbe  superior  receive  him  as  such^  or  couflrm  tbe  hold- 
ing.    By  the  usual  style  in  the  transmission  of  lands^ 
the  disposition  contains  an  obligation  and  precef^t  of 
infeftment,  both  a  me  and  dc  inr,  in  the  option  of  tbe 
disponee  \  upon  which,  if  seisin  is  taken* indefinitely,  it 
is  construed  in  favour  of  the  disponee  to  be  a  base   in- 
feftment, because  a  public  right  is  null  without  confir- 
mation :  but  if  the  receiver  shall  afterwards  obtain  tbe 
superior's  confirmation,  it  isconudered  aa  if  it  bad  been 
from  the  beginning  a  public  right. 

5*  Where  two  several  public  rights  of  tbe  same  sub^  Prefcrei* 
ject  are  confirmed  by.  the  superior,  their  pseferenco  is  in  ciMif- 
governed  by  the  dates  of  the  oonfirmatioos^  not  of  tbe  natfoa- 
infeftments  confirmed  ^  because  it  is:  the  oonfirmaiioa 
which  completes  a  public  right. 

6.  Though   a  public  right  becomes,   by  tlie    aope- Effect  sf 
rior's  confirmation,  valid  from  its  date  ^  yet  if  any  midooafinM- 
ioipediment   intervene  betwixt  that  period    and    tbe^^"* 
confirmation,  to  hinder  th^  two  from  being  conjoined, 

e.  g.  if  the  granter  of  a  pablic  right  should  afterwards 
grant  a  base  right  to  another,  upon  which  seisin  •  is  ta* 
k^n  befi>re  tbe  superior's  confirmation  of  tho  firat,  the 
confirmation  will  have  eflfect  only  from  its  own  dwte; 
and  consequently  the  base  right  first  coropleled  will 
c^rry  the  property  of  the  lands  prefitmble  to  tbe  public 
one* 

7.  Besignatien  is  that  form  ofJaw,,  by  which  a  ve^TRcufsa- 
sal  surrenders'  his  feu  to  bia  superior  ,.  andiit  ia.eiUiec^^*'' 
adperpeiuam  remanenttam^  or  infovoremm  In  xesigoa* 

tjons  ad  remanentiam^  whe#*e  the  teu  is  resigned,  to  the 
effect  that  it  may  remain  with  the  superior,  the  snperie&'t 
who  before  had. the  superiority,  acquires,  by  the  re6«g- 
nation*  tlie  property  aUo  of  the  laQ,ds^iesigued':  and  tea 
his  ii^feftmcnt  in  the  lands  still  subsisted*  notwithstsod*' 
iOig  the  right,  by  which  he  had  given  his  vassal  the  pro* 
piir^y  ;,  theiipfor^i  upon  the  vas9aPaTesigpa^«n,..the  su* 

HcriotjV 


(a)  It  was  long  matter  of  donbt  bom  tUa  consposition  due  to  tbe  superior  upon  the  entry  oftsingnlar  sunccMote 
aboold  be  regulated.  Tlie  u»ati«R  at  \uk  Deceived  a  aolemn.deoisioA')  fi*ding«  That  tbe  snparior  ia^entstled,  for 
the  entry  of  singular  successors,  in.  all  cases,  where  auch  entries  are  ooti  taxed,  toiayenc^areAttof  tbe  sebjecr^ 
whether  lands  or  houses,  as  the  sane  ^re  set,  or  mey  be  set*  at  the  time  v  deducting  ^  the  ifeo-dtity  nndaUpuy^ic 
burdens,  and  likewise  all  annual  burdens  imposed  on- the  laidff  by  oonseot  nf  the  fir]wriiri>  nrith  tdl  mitintbki  an% 
Aual  ie|Ntii»  to  boasea  and  other  peiiBhaUe  aul^cta* 
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T««wdr    pvrfor^t  right  vf  prvpertf  ibovivm^  Md  U  -MiMtflUatod 
•coiknd.  wiUi  Ibe  soptfriorit^  without  ibe  at«ewUy  •f  a  new  in- 
fdfitnient;  bot  tke  iastruaieiitof  reeigoadoainuat  beM* 

corded. 

'8.  JRcsigmitmiit  m  /avorem  are  ^nmdo^  'not  with  «a 
intention  that  the  property  resigned  should  remain  with 
the  superior,  bat  that  it  shouid  be«gaio  given  by  him, 
in  favour  either  of  the  jresigner^himseiff  or  of  a  tbicd 
p«rty ;  eonseqnentky  the  fee  remaios  in  the  resigner, 
till  the  person  in  whose  favour  resignation  is  made  gets 
hie  right  from  the  superior  perfected  by  seisin.  And 
because  reeigtictioos  mjavorem  are  but  incomplete  per- 
•eonal  deeds,  our  law  has  made  no  provision  for  record- 
ing them.  Henoe,  the  first  seisin  on  a  second  resigiM- 
tion  is  preferable  to  the  last  seisin  upon  the  first  resigna- 
tion ;  but  the  superior,  accepting  a  seeond  resignation, 
whereupon  a  prior  seishi  may  be  taken  in  prejudice  of 
the  first  rrsignatory,  is  liable  in  damages. 

9.  By  our  former  decisions,  one  who  was  vested  with 
a  personal  right  of  lands,  i.  e.  a  right  not  completed 
by  seisin,  e&ctua I ly  divested  himself  by  disponing  it  to 
•Another ;  after  which  no  right  remained  in  (he  dispo- 
ner,  which  could  be  carried  by  a  second  disposition, 
tbecause  a  personal  right,  is  no  more  than  9l  jus  obligfUiO' 
fi»,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  sufficiently 
expressing  the  will  of  the  granter.  But  this  doctrine, 
•t  the  same  time  that  it  rendered  the  secnrity  of  the  re- 
cords extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  to 
each  rights  as  required  seisin  to  complete  them ;  and 
therefore  it  now  obtains,  that  the  graoler  even  of  a  per- 
aonal  right  of  lands  is  not  so  divested  by  conveying  the 
right  to  one  person,  hut  that  he  may  efleotually  make 
it  over  afterwards  to  another  \  and  the  preference  be- 
tween the  two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dis- 
positions,  but  on  the  priority  of  the  seisins  foUowing  up- 
on them. 

Sect.  VIIL  Of  Redeemable  RighU. 


lepil. 
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^^*'?'  I.  An  heritable  right  is  said  to  be  redeemable,  when 

jj^f"**"*  it  oootains  a  right  of  reversion,  or  return,  in  favour  of 
the  'person  from  whom   the  right  flows.     Reversions 
•re  either  legal,  which  arise  from  the  Uw  itself,/ as  in 
•d judications,   which   law  declares  to  be  redeemable 
witbin  «  certain  term  after  their  date  \  or  convention- 
al, which  are  constituted  by  the  agreement  of  parties, 
as  in  wadsets,  rights  of  annnalrent,  and  rights  in  se- 
oarity.     A  wadset  (from  wad  or  pledge)  is  a  right,  by 
whioh  lands,  or  other  heritable  subjects,  are  impigno- 
rated  by  the  proprietor  to  his  creditor  in  security  of 
his  debt :  and,  like  other  heritable  rights,  is  perfected 
by  seisin.     The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadset,  and 
has  the  right  of  reversion,  is  called  the  revereer  ;  and 
the  ereditor,  receiver  of  the  wadset,  is  called  the  wad' 

Mffef** 

2,  Wadsets,  by  the  present  practice,  are  commonly 
enade  oat  in  the  form  of  mutual  contracts,  in  whicb 
one  party  sells  the  land,  and  the  other  grants  the  right 
^re^rsien.  TVhen  'the  right  of  reversion  is  thus  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  the  wadset,  it  is  effectniU 
•witfaeot  registration  \  becoose  the  singular  successor  in 
the  wadset  is,  in  that  case,  sufficiently  certified  of  the 
reversion,  though  it  be  not  registered,  by  looking  into 
his  own  right,  which  bears  it  in.gramk*    But  where 
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•the  right  of  revevsino  U  granted  In  a  separate  writing,    I^w  of 
it. is  ineffectual  against  the  sii^olar  successor  of  the  ScotlaiuJ. 
wadsetter,  unless  it  be  registered  in  the  register  of  sei- '       *     ^ 
sins  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  seisin  upon  the 
wadset. 

3.  Rights  of  reversion  are  generally  esteemed  #/ric/jfReT«rtiea 
juris  ;  yet  they  ^  to  heirs,  though  heirs  should  not  be  ^'  <^^<«<i 
mentioned,  unless  there  be  some  clause  in  the  right,  dis-*^"' 
covering  the  intention  of  parties,  that  the  reversion 
should  be  personal  to  the  reverser  himself.     In  like 
manner,  though  the  right  should  not  express  a  power 
10  redeem  from  the  wadsetter's  heir,  as  well  as  from 
himself,  redemption  will  be  competent  against  the  heir. 
All  our  lawyers  have  affirmed,  that  reversions  cannot 
be  assigned,  unless  they  are  taken  to  assignees  j  but 
from  the  favour  of  legal  diligence,  they  may  be  ad* 
judged. 

4.  Reversions  commonly  leave  the  reverser  at  liberty  ^^*"^^ 
to  redeem  the  lands  quandocunque^  withoiU  restriction*'^'** 
in  point  of  time  \  but  a  clause  is  adjected  to  some  re- 
versions, that  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  i^ainst  a  deter- 
minate day,  the  rij^bt  of  reversion  shall  be  irritated, 
and  the  lands  shall  become  the  irredeemable  property 
of  the  wadsetter.  Nevertheless  the  irritancy  being  pe- 
nal, as  in  wadsets,  where  the  sum  lent  fsJls  alwaye 
abort  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  right  of  redemption 
is  by  indulgence  continued  to  the  reverser,  even  after 
the  term  has  expired,  while  the  irritancy  is  not  decla- 
red. But  the  reverser,  if  be  does  not  take  the  benefit 
of  this  indulgence  within  40  years  after  the  lapse  of  the 
term,  is  cut  out  of  it  by  prescription. 

5*  If  the  reverser  would  redeem  bis  lands,  he  moit 
use  an  order  of  redemption  against  the  wadsetter :  the 
first  step  of  which  is  premonition  (or  notice  given  un- 
der form  of  instrument)  to  the  wadsetter,  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  reversion,   thcfi 
and  there  to  receive  payments*  of  his  debt,  and  there- 
upon to  renounce  his  right  of  wadset.    In  the  volun- 
tary redemption  of  a  right  of  wadset  holden  base,  a 
renunciation  duly  registered,  re-establisbeSs  the  reverser 
in  the  full  right  of  the  lands.     Where  the  wadset  wae 
granted  to  be  holden  of  the  graoter's  superior,  the  to* 
perior  must  receive  the  reverser,  on  payment  of  a  year** 
rent,  if  he  produce  a  disposition  from  the  wadsetter^ 
containing  procoratory  of  resignation.  If,  at  executing 
the  wadset,  the  superior  has  granted  letters  of  regies^ 
i.  e.  an  obligation  again  to  enter  the  reverser  upon  i^Letten  ef 
demptton  of  the  lands,  he  will  be  obliged  to  receive  leg^ess. 
him  without  payment  of  the  year's  rent.    But  letters 
of  regress  will  not  have  this  effect  against  singular  suc- 
cessors in  the  superiority,  if  they  are  not  registered  ift 
the  register  of  reversions.    All  wadsets  that  remain 
personal  rights,  are  extinguished  by  simple  dischargeiy 
though  they  should  not  be  recorded. 

6.  If  the  wadsetter  either  does  not  appear  at  thejtedcmp. 
time  and  place  appointed,  or  refuses  the  redemption  tioa  — 
money,  the  reverser  must  consign  it  under  form  of  io- 
■trument,  in  the  hands  of  \hR  person  appointed  in  the 
right  of  reversion ;  or,  if  no  person  be  named,  in 
tkM  bands  of  the  clerk  to  the  bills,  a  clerk  of  sessioo, 
mr  any  responsible  person.  An  instrument  of  consigna- 
tion, with  the  consignatory's  receipt  of  the  money  con- 
signed, completes  the  order  of  redemption,  stops  tho 
farther  currency  of  interest  agftjnst  the  reveryer,  and 
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L.awof  founds^  bim' in  an  action  for  declaring  th^  order  to  be 
Scotland,  formal,  and  the  lands  to  be  redeemed  in  coniequence 
'      V    "^ofit. 

7*  After  a  decree  of  declarator  is  obtained,  by  ivbich 
tbe  lands  are  declared  to  return  to  the  debtor,  the 
consigned  money,  which  comes  in  place  of  the  lands, 
becomes  tbe  wadsetter's,  who  therefore  can  charge  the 
consignatory  upon  letters  of  horning  to  deliver  it  up 
to  him ;  but,  because  tbe  reverser  may,  at  any  time 
before  decree,  pass  from  bis  order,  as  one  may  do  from 
any  other  step  of  diligence,  the  consigned  sums  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  the  reverser,  and  the  wadsetter's  in- 
terest in  the  wadset  continues  heritable  till  that  pe- 
riod. 

8.  If  the  wadsetter  chooses  to  have  his  money  ra- 
ther than  the  lands,  he  most  require  from  the  reverser, 
under  form  of  instrument,  the  sums  due  by  the  wad- 
set, in  terms  of  the  right.  The  wad^et-sums  may  be 
heritable,  notwithstanding  requisition,  which  may  be 
passed  from  the  wadsetter  even  after  the  reverser 
has  consigned  the  redemption  money  in  consequence 
thereof. 
'Wadtsti  9-  Wadsets  are  either  proper  or  improper.     A  pro- 

pfoper  and  per  wadset  is  that  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  the  use  of 
uiproper.    |j,g  \^j^^  ^}^^\[  g^  fo^  ^|,^  ygg  ^f  (|,^  money  j  so  that 

tbe  wadsetter  takes  bis  hazard  of  the  rents,  and  enjoys 
them  without  accounting,  in  satisfaction,  or  in  solutum 
of  his  interest. 

10.  In  an  improper  wadset,  the  reverser,  if  the  rent 
should  fall  short  of  the  interest,  is  taken  bound  to  make 
up  the  deficiency ;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the  wadsetter 
is  obliged  to  impute  tbe  excrescence  towards  extinction 
ef  the  capital :  And,  as  soon  as  the  whole  sums,  princi- 
pal, and  interest,  are  extinguished  by  the  wadsetter's 
possession,  he  may  be  compelled  to  renouncci  or  divest 
himself  in  favour  of  the  reverser. 

IX.  If  the  wadsetter  be  entitled  by  bis  right  to  en- 
joy the  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  the  reverser  be  subjected  to  tbe  bazard  of  their 
deficiency,  such  contract  is  justly  declared  usurious: 
and  also  in  all  proper  wadsets  wherein  any  ttnreasonable 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  debtor,  the  wadsetter 
mast  (by  act  1661),  during  the  not  requisition  of  the 
sum  lent,  either  quit  his  possession  to  the  debtor,  upon 
his  giving  security  to  pay  the  interest,  or  subject  him- 
self to  account  for  the  surplus  rents,  as  in  improper 
wadsets. 
Jliftlitof         '^'  Infeftments  of  annualrent,  the  nature  of  which 
manaiUrenL  bas  been  explained,  are  also  redeemable  rights.      A 
right  of  annualrent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the 
lands  ;  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  upon  the 
property,   for  payment  of  the  interest  or  annualrent 
contained  in  tbe  right ;  and  consequently  tbe  bygone 
interests  due  upon  it  are  debita  fundi.  The  aonualren- 
ter  may  therefore  either  insist  in  a  real  action  foF  ob- 
taining letters  of  poinding  the  ground,  or  sue  tbe  te- 
nant in  a  personal  action  towards  the  payment  of  bis 
past  interest :  and  in  a  competition  for  those  rents,  the 
annoalrenter'^  preference  will  not  depend  on  his  having 
used  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  for  bis  right  was  con* 
pleted  by  the  seising  the  power  of  poinding  the  groond, 
arising  from  that  antecedent  right,  is  mera  facultati^ 
and  need  not  be  exercised,  if  payment  can  be  otherwise 
got*     As  it  is  only  tbe  interest  of  tb^  sum  lent  which 
tf  a  bur^n  opoa  the  iaada,  the  annualreateri  if  be 
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wants  hit  principal  ram,  cannot  recover  it  eiclier  hj    x^w  oi 
poinding  or  by  a  personal  action  against  the  debtor**  ScotkB^ 
tenants  ;  bat  most  demand  it  from  the  debtor  biosself,  ^  '     w    "^ 
on  his  personal  obligation  in  tbe  bond,  either  by  ic« 
qnisition,  or  by  a  charge  of  letters  of  homing,  accord- 
ing as  the  right  is  drawn. 

13.  Rights  of  annualrent,  being  servitudes  upon  tbe 
property,  and  consequently  consistent  with  the  right  of 
property  in  the  debtor,  may  be  extingoisbed  without 
resignation. 

14.  Infeftments  in  security  are  another  kind  of  re-Ri^ktioT 
deemable  rights  (now  frequently  used  in  place  of  rigbti  ■scant;, 
of  annualrent),  by  which  the  receivers  are   infcft  in 

the  lands  themselves,  and  not  simply  in  an  annualrent 
forth  of  them,  for  security  of  the  principal  aunas,  inte- 
rest, and  penalty,  contained  in  the  rights.  If  an  tn- 
feftment  in  security  be  granted  to  a  creditor,  be  may 
thereupon  enter  into  the  immediate  possesaion  of  tbe 
lands  or  annualrent  for  his  payment.  They  are  extin- 
guished as  rights  of  annualrent. 

15.  All  rights  of  annualrent,  rights  in  security,  and 
generally  whatever  constitatcs  a  real  burden  on  the 
fee,  may  be  tbe  ground  of  an  adjudication,  wbicb  is 
preferable  to  all  adjudications,  or  other  diligences, 
intervening  between  the  date  of  the  right  and  of  the 
adjudication  deduced  on  it  \  not  only  for  tbe  princi- 
pal sum  contained  in  tbe  right,  but  also  for  tbe  fvbole 
past  interest  contained  in  the  adjudication.  This  pre- 
ference arises  from  the  nature  of  real  debts,  or  debi^ 
ta  fundi :  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  the  interest  of 
the  interest  accumulated  in  the  adjudication,  such  ad- 
judication must  proceed  on  a  process  o£  poinding  tbe 
ground. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  Servitudes, 


1.  Servitude  is  a  burden  aflfecting  lands,  or  rather  dji^^j^ 
heritable  subjects,  whereby  tbe  proprietor  is  either  re-kmdt«f 
strained  from  tbe  full  use  of  what  is  bis  own,  or  isserviis^ 
obliged  to  suffer  another  to  do  something  upon  it.  Ser- 
vitudes are  either  natural,  iegal,  or  convcfHi^nalm    ^a- 

ture  itself  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  servitaile  upon 
inferior  tenements,  whereby  they  must  receive  tbe  wa- 
ter that  falls  from  those  that  stand  on  higher  grtmnd^ 
Legal  servitudes  are  established  by  nature  or  custom, 
from  considerations  of  public  policy  \  among  wbieb  may 
be  numbered  the  restraints  laid  upon  tbe  proprietors  of 
tenements  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  l^ere  is  as 
great  a  variety  of  conventional  ftervitudss,  as  there  are 
ways  by  which  the  exercise  of  property  may  be  re- 
strained by  paction  in  favour  of  another, 

2.  Conventional  servitudes  are  constituted^  either  by 
grant,  where  the  will  of  the  party  burdened^  is  expres- 
sed in  writing :  or  by  prescription,  where  his  consent 
is  presumed  from  hin  acquiescence  in  the  burden  for  40 
years.  A  servitude  constituted  by  writing,  or  grant,  is 
not  effectual  against  the  grantor's  singular  successors, 
unless  tbe  grantee  has  been  in  the  use  or  exercise  of 
his  right :  but  they  are  valid  against  the  .gran ter  and 
his  heirs  even  without  use.  In  servitudes  that  may  be 
acquired  by  prescription,  40  years  exercise  af  tbe  rights 
is  sufficient,  without  any  title  in  writings  other  than  a 
charter  and  seisin  of  the  lands  to  which  the  servitude 
is  claimed  to  be  due. 

J.  Servitudea  constituted  by  grant  are  not  effectual 
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in  a  qoettion  with  the  soperior  of  the  tenements  hor- 
dened  with  the  servitude,  unless  his  consent  be  adhi- 
bited ;  for  a  soperior  cannot  be  hurt  by  his  vassal^s 
deed  :  bat  where  the  servitude  is  acquired  by  prescrip- 
tion, the  consent  of  the  soperior,  wbose  right  afforded 
him  a  good  title  to  interrupt,  is  implied.  A  servitude 
by  grant,  thoogh  followed  only  by  a  partial  possession, 
must  be  governed,  as  to  its  extent,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
grant  $  but  a  servitude  by  prescription  is  limited  by  the 
measure  or  degree  of  the  use  had  by  him  who  prescribes : 
agreeable  to  the  maxim,  Tantum  praseripUim^  quan* 
turn  possessum» 

4.  Servitudes  are  either  predial  or  perianal.  Predial 
•ervitodet  are  burdens  imposed  upon  one  tenement,  in 
favour  of  another  tenement.  That  to  which  the  servi- 
tude is  doe  is  called  the  dominant^  and  that  which  owes 
it  is  called  the  servient  tenementm  No  person  can  have 
right  to  a  predial  servitude,  if  he  is  not  proprietor  of 
some  dominant  tenement  that  may  have  benefit  by  it ; 
for  that  right  is  annexed  to  a  tenement,  and  so  cannot 
pass  from  one  person  to  another,  unless  some  tenement 
goes  along  with  it. 

5.  Predial  servitudes  are  divided  into  rural  servi- 
tudes, or  of  lands  ^  and  urban  servitudes,  or  of  houses* 
The  rural  servitudes  of  the. Romans  were  iter^  actus^ 
via^  aquitductuSf  aqwaehaustus^  and  jus  pascendi  peca- 
ris*  Similar  servitudes  may  be  constituted  with  us,  of 
a  foot-road,  horse-road,  cart-road,  dams  and  aqueducts, 
watering  of  cattle,  and  pasturage.  The  right  of  a  high- 
way is  not  a  servitude  constituted  in  favour  of  a  parti- 
cular tenement,  but  is  a  right  common  to  all  travellers. 
The  care  of  high- ways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  is  commit- 
ted to  the  sheriffs,  justices  of  peace,  and  commissioners 
of  supply  in  each  shire. 

6.  Common  pasturage,  or  the  right  of  feeding  one^o 
cattle  upon  the  property  of  another,  is  sometimes  con- 
stituted by  a  general  clause  of  pasturage  in  a  charter 
•r  disposition,  without  mentioning  the  lands  burdened  ; 
in  which  case,  the  right  comprehends  whatever  had 
been  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lands  disponed  out  of 
the  granter's  own  property,  and  likewise  all  pasturage 
due  to  them  out  of  other  lands.  When  a  right  of  pa- 
storage  is  given  to  several  neighbouring  proprietors,  on 
a  moor  or  common  belonging  to  the  granter,  indefinite 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle  to  he  pastured,  the  extent  of 
their  several  rights  is  to  be  proportioned  according  to 
the  number  that  each  of  them  can  fodder  in  winter  up- 
on his  own  dominant  tenement. 

7.  The  chief  servitudes  of  houses  among  the  Romans 
were  those  of  support,  viz.  tigni  immittendi^  and  aneris 

ferendi.  The  first  was  the  right  of  fixing  in  our  neigh- 
bour's wall,  a  joist  or  beam  from  our  house :  the  second 
was  that  of  resting  the  weight  of  one's  house  upon  his 
neighbour's  wall. 

&  With  us,  where  different  floors  or  stories  of  the 
same  house  belong  to  different  persons,  as  is  frequent 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  property  of  the  house 
cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  divided ;  the  roof  remains 
a  common  roof  to  the  whole,  and  the  area  on  which 
the  house  stands  supports  th?  whole ;  so  that  there  is  a 
oommunication  of  property,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground  floor  must,  without  the 
constitution  of  any  servitude,  uphold  it  for  the  support 
of  the  upper,  and  the  owner  of  the  highest  story  must 
uphold  that  as  a  cover  to  the  lower.    When  the  high- 
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est  is  divided  into  garrets  among  tb«  several  proprie-    i^w  of 
tors,  each  proprietor  is  obliged,  according  to  this  rule,  Scotland, 
to  uphold  that  part  of  the  roof  which  covers  his  own  *      %     ' 
garret. 

9.  No  proprietor  can  build,  so  as  to  throw  the  ram 
water  falling  from  his  own  hoose^  immediatelj  upon 
his  neighbour's  ground,  without  a  special  servitude, 
which  is  called  of  stillicide;  but,  if  it  falls  within  hit 
own  property,  though  at  the  smallest  distance  from  the 
march,  the  owner  of  the  inferior  tenement  must  receivo 
it. 

10.  The  servitudes  altius  non  toUendi^  et  mm  officien* 
di  luminibus  vel  prospectui^  restrain  proprietors  from 
raising  their  bouses  beyond  a  certain  height,  or  from 
making  any  building  whatsoever  that  may  hurt  the 
light  or  prospect  of  the  dominant  tenement.  These 
servitudes  cannot  be  constituted  by  prescription  alone ; 
for,  though  a  proprietor  should  have  bis  house  ever  so 
low,  or  should  not  have  built  at  all  upon  his  grounds 
for  40  years  together,  he  is  presumed  to  have  so  for  his 
own  conveniency  or  profit :  and  therefore  cannot  be 
barred  from  afterwards  building  a  house  on  his  proper- 
ty, or  raising  it  to  what  height  he  pleases,  unless  he  he 
tied  down  by  his  own  consent* 

IX.  We  have  two  predial  servitudes  to  which  tbeServiisde 
Romans  were  strangers,  viz.  that  of  fuel  or  feal  and  ^{  ^cal  aad 
divot,  and  of  thirlage.     The  first  is  a  right,  by  which  ^^^^ 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  turn  up  peats, 
turfs,  feals,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the  servient, 
and  carry  them  off  either  for  fuel,  or  thatch,  or  the 
other  uses  of  bis  own  tenement. 

13.  Thirl AGK  is  that  servitude,  by  which  lands  aveThiilage. 
astricted,  or  thirled,  to  a  particular  mill  \  and  the  pos- 
sessors bound  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment 
of  certain  multures  and  sequels  as  the  agreed  price  of 
grinding.  In  this  servitude,  the  mill  is  the  dominant 
tenement  and  the  lands  astricted  (which  are  called  al- 
so the  tUrl  or  sucken)  the  servient.  Multure  is  the 
quantity  of  grain  or  meal  payable  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  mill,  or  to  the  multurer  his  tacksman.  The  se- 
quels are  the  small  quantities  given  to  the  servants,  un- 
der the  name  of  knaveskip^  bannock^  and  lock  or  gou;- 
peti.  The  quantities  paid  to  the  mill  by  the  lands  not 
astricted,  are  generally  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
labour,  and  are  called  out-town  or  out-sucken  multures  i 
but  those  paid  by  the  thirl  are  ordinarily  higher,  and 
are  called  in- town  or  in-sucken  multures. 

13.  Thirlage  may  be  constituted  by  a  landholder,. 
when,  in  the  disposition  of  certain  lands,  he  astricts 
them  to  his  own  mill  ^  or  when  in  the  disposition  pf  a 
mill,  he  astricts  his  own  lands  to  the  mill  disponed  j  or 
when  in  letting  his  lands,  be  makes  it  a  condition  in- 
the  tacks.  The  grant  of  a  mill  with  the  general  clause 
of  multures,  without  specifying  the  lands  astricted,  con- 
veys the  thirlage  of  all  the  lands  formerly  astricted  to 
that  mill,  whether  they  were  the  properly  of  the  granter, 
or  of  a  third  party. 

14.  A  less  formal  constitution  serves  to  astrict  ba- 
rony lands  to  the  mill  of  the  barony,  than  is  necessary 
in  any  other  thirlage  }  which  perhaps  proceeds  from 
the  effects  of  liie  union  betwixt  the  two.  Hence,  if  a  • 
baron  makes  over  the  mill  of  a  barony,  cum  multuris^ 
or  cum  astrictis  muUuris^  it  infers  an  astriction  of  the 
barony  lands  to  the  mill  convened,  although  they  had- 
Dot  formerly  been  astricted.  But  if  prior  to  the  baron'is  < 
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JjwwoT   twvpfmite'6fhi9'm\\'tmnfHui$arhf  he  bsdtoM  «iiy 
^e^Hciid.  pftft  of  the  barony  lat)da< to  «iiether  vnm  mWlvrw,' the 
^int  pur6ba9er^  \mwAa  are  not  astricted  by  thepoateridr 
i;rant  j  for  a  right  of  lands  with   the  multuresi  tm^its 
n  freeideni  of  these  lands  from  thirlage. 

15.  Thiriage  is  either,  i.  Of  grind ahle  corns;  tfr, 
a.  OF  all  growing  corns:  or,  3.  Of  the  ture^to  et  4U 
hta^  I.  e.  of  all  the  gfain  brotight  within  the  thitl, 
though  of  another  growth.  Where  the  thirlage  is  of 
grtndable  grain,  it  is  in  practiee  restricted  to  the  corns 
which  the  tenants  have  occasion  to  grind,  either  for  the 
anpport  of  their  families,  or  for  other  uses ;  the  surplus 
may  be  carried  oot  of  the  thirl  nnmannfactnred,  with- 
out being  liable  in  mnltnre.  'Where  it  is  of  the  ^nma 
crescentta^  the  whole  grain,  growing  upon  the  thirl  is 
'astricted,  with  the  exceptions,  !•  Of  seed  and  horse- 
corn,  which  are  destined  to  uses  inconsistent  with  grind- 
ing *,  and,  2.  Of  the  farm  duties  due  to  the  landlord, 
if  they  were  delivered  in  grain  not  grinded.  But,  if  the 
rent  be  payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of 
which  these  are  made  must  be  manufactored  in  the  do- 
minant mill. 

16.  The  thirlage  6(rnvecta  et  Hiatia  is  seldom  consti- 
tuted but  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  or  vil- 
lage, that  they  shall  grind  all  the  unmanufactured  grain 
they  import  thither  at  the  dominant  mill.  Multure, 
therefore,  cannot  be  exacted  in -a  thirlage  of  inveciatt 
iUata^  for  floor  or  oatmeal  brought  into  the  servient 
•tenement,  unless  the  importer  had  brought  it  in  grain, 
and  grinded  it  at  another  mill.  The  same  grain  that 
owes  multure,  sl9  granum  crescens^  to  the  mill  in  whose 
thirl  It  grew,  if  it  shall  be  afterwards  brought  ^fithin  a 
borough  where  the  inveeta  ff/ ^/ato  are  thirled,  must  pay 
a  second  multure  to  the  proprietor  of  that  dominant 
tenement;  but,  where  the  right cf  these  two  tbirlages 
is  in  the  same  proprietor,  he  cairaot  exact  both.  Where 
iands  are  thirled  in  general  terms,  without  expressing 
the  particular  nature  of  the  servitude,  the  lightest  thir« 
lage  is  presumed,  from  the  favour  of  liberty ;  but  in 
the  astrictioo  of  a  borough  or  village,  where  there  is 
no  growing  grain  which  can  ^e  the  subject  of  thirlage, 
the  astriction  of  inveeta  etiUata  must  be  necessarily  un- 
derstood. 

17.  Thirlage,  in  the  general  case,  cannot  be  esta- 
blished by  prescription  alone,  for  its  tpt€B  sunt  fnerttfa" 
culCatis  non  pnescrtbttur  s  but  where  one  has  paid  for 
40  years  together  the  heavy  in-sucken  multures,  the 
slightest  title  in  writing  will  subject  his  lands.  Thir- 
lage may,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  be  constituted 
'by  prescription  alone,  i.  Where  one  pays  to  a  mill  a 
certain  sum,  or  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  name  df 
multure,  whether  he  grinds  at  it  or  not,  (called  dry 
muiture')*  2.  In  mills  of  the  king's  property  ;  which 
is  constituted  jure  corona^  without  titles  in  writing  ; 
and,  where  he  derives  right  from  another,  his  titles 
«re  more  liable  to  be  lost.  This  is  extended  in  prao- 
tice  to  mills  belonging  to  church  lands,  where  thirty 
years  possession  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  title  in  writ- 
ing, from  a  presumption  that  their  rights  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  Reformation.  Though  thirlage  itself  can- 
not be  constituted  by  mere  possession,  the  proportion 
'of  multure  payable  to  the  dominant  tenement  may  be 
so  fixed. 

1 8.  The  possessors  of  the  land  astricted  are  bonnd 
U  uphold  the  millt  repair  the  dam  dykes  and  aqne* 
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dwcta,  wid'bring  heme  the  mtllttaoef,     Tbete  acrpiaes    X«w«f 
though  net  ^expressed  in  the  constitotien,  mse  taa^cd.    ^MtJui 
19.  Servitudes,  being  restraials  upon  property,  mre,^  tT 
strict i juris  I'lhcy  are 'not  therefore  prcauvied  :if  ^,,^.1^ 
acts  upon  which  they  are  claimed  can  be  crxplatned  ooB-yi^^ 
tistently  with  'freedom  :  and  <when  aetvitudea  aie  coa- 
4titoted,  they  ought  to  be  ased  in   the  way  leaat  bizr« 
dentome  to  the  servient  tenemeiit,     Heace*  aee  irho 
has  a  eervitvde  of  peats  upon  'his-neigfabaur's  maaa,  ia 
not  at  liberty  to  extend  it  for  the  ase  of  any  auuiafiaa- 
ture  which  may  require  an  extraoidinary  'ezpeaae  af 
fuel :  but  must  confine  it  to  the  natural  uaoa  of  the  rfa* 
minant  tenement. 

^o.  Servitudes  are  extingnifked,  (l.)  Cfmssfssumsr^ 
^hen  the  perMn  cornea  to  he  proprietor  of  the  domi- 
nant and  servient' tenements;  for  res  sua  nosnint  99rwii^ 
and  the  nse  the  proprietor  therefore  makea  of  the  aer- 
viettt  tenement  is  not  jure  servitutis^  bat  is  an  act  af 
property.  (2.)  By  the  perishing  either  of  the 
nant  or  aervient  tenement.  (3.)  Servitadoa  are  lost 
utendOf  by  the  dominant  tenement  n^loetii^  to 
the  right  of  40  years ;  which  is  oansidered  aa  a 
reliction  of  it,  though  he  who  has  the  aervieat  .tene- 
'  ment  should  have  made  no  interruption  by  dotag  aets 
•  contrary  lo  the 'Servitude. 

at.  P^TMcra/ servitudes  are  tliose  by  which  tfae.pio- 
perly  of  ^  subject  is  -  burdened,  in  favour,  not  of  a  te- 
nement, bat  of  a  person.  Tbe  ooly  peraonai  aervitoda 
known  in  oor  law,  is  tiaofruct  or  liferent  ;  which  is /a 
'right  to  nse  and  enjoy  a  thing duriag  life,  the  aahslaooe 
fit  it  being  preserved.  A  liferent  cannot  therefore  he  LHtniL 
constituted  upon  things  which  perish  in  the  uae  j  and 
'though  it  may  upon  aubjects  which  gradnaJlT  wear  out 
by  time,  as  househould  furniture,  i&c.  yet  apith  oOy  it  is 
generiilly  applied  toberitable  aobjecta.  fie  ^whose  pro- 
perty is  burdened,  is  usually  called  the ^tfr. 

22.  Liferents  are  divided  into  fonciefsiltofui/  and  J^UAisiii 
gttL     Conventional  liferents  are  either  ^imple^    or  iw 
reservation*     A  simpie  liferent^  or  by  a  aeparate  con- 
stitution, is  that  which  is  granted  by  the  proprietor  in 
favour  of  another :  And  this  sort,  contrary  to   the  na- 
ture of  predial  servitudes,  requires  seisin  in  order  to  ail> 
feet  singular  successors ;  for  a  liferent  of  loads  is,  in 
strict  speech,  not  a  servitude,  but  a  right  reaenaldiug 
property  which  constitutes  the  liferenter  vassal  for  life; 
and  singular  successors  have  noway  of  discovering  alife- 
rent  right,  which  perhaps  is  not  yet  comnDenoed,   hot 
by  the  records :  whereas,  in  predial  servitudes,  tb«-  con- 
stant use  of  the  dominant  tenement  makea  them    pub- 
lie.     The  proper    right  of  liferent  is  intranamiaaihlei 
ossibus  ustrfructuarii inhteret :  When  the  profits  of  tha 
liferented  subject  are  transmitted  to  another,   tbe  right 
becomes  merely  personal :  for  it  entitles  the  aasignea 
to  the  rent,  not  during  his  own  life,  but  his  cedent*s  $ 
and  is  therefore  carried  by  simple  assignation,  without 
seisin. 

23.  A  liferent  by  reservation^  is  that  which  a  pro* 
prietor  reserves  to  himself  in  the  same  writing  by  which 
he  conveys  the  fee  to  another.  It  requires  no  seising 
for  the  gfrsnter's  former  seisin,  which  virtually  incloded 
the  liferent,  still  subsists  as  to  the  liferent  which  ia  es- 
pressly  reserved.  In  conjunct  infeftments  taken  to  has- 
band  and  wife,  the  wife's  right  of  conjunct  fee  resolvas, 
ill  the  general  case,  into  a  liferent. 

^4.  Liferents,  iyiaw^  are  the  lrnr#  and  the  cosfr-Tssea 
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Lmn  •€  f^^y*  The  ieree  {jertia)  is  a  liferent-  compctcjit  by 
eotliiad.  law  to  widowS|  who  have  not  accepted  of  special  lyo- 
visionSf  io  the  third  of  the  heritable  subjects  iniHiicb 
tbeir  husbands  died  infeft  \  and  takes  place  only  where 
the  marriage  has  subsisted  for  year  and  day,,  or  where 
ft-ohild  has  been  born  alive  of  it  (b). 

25.  Tlfe  teroe  is.  not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 
to  teinds,  and  tosetrvitudes  and  other  burdens  affecting 
]and»}  thus,  the  widow  is  entitled,  in, the  right  of  her. 
terce,  to  a  liferent  of  the  third  of  the  sums  secured, 
either  by  rights  of,  annual  rent,  or  by  rights  in  security. 
In  improper  wadsetsi  the  terce  is  a  third  of  the  sum 
lent:  In  those  that  are  proper,  it  is  a. third  of  the  wad- 
set lands  \  oTy  in  case  of  redemption,  a. third  of  the  re- 
demption money.     Neitlier  right  of  reversion,  supe- 
riority, nor  patronage,  fall  under  the  teroe ;  for  none  of 
theeo  have  fixed  pra&tS|  and  so  are  not  proper  subjects 
for  the  widow^s  subeif»tence  ^  nor.tackrs,  because  they  are 
not  I  feudal  rights*     Burgage  tenements  are  also  excJud* 
ed  from  it,   the   reaeon   of  winch   is  not  so  obvious* 
Since  the  busband^s  seisin  is  both  the  measure  and  secu- 
rity of  the  texoe,  such  debts  or  diligences  alone,  as  ex- 
clude the  husband's  seisin,  can  prevail  over  it. 

26.  Where  a  terce  is  du;  out  of  lands  burdened  with 
»>  prior  teroe  still  subsisting,  the  second  tercer.  has  only, 
right  to  a  third  of  tlio  twa  thirds  that  remain  unafCect* 
tod  by  the  fir^t  terce.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  first 
iVtdow^  whereby  the  land«  are  disburdened  of  her  terce, 
t^  leeeer  teree  becomes  cvilarged,  as  if  the  first  had 
nsver  existed*  A  widow,  wlio  has  accepted  of  a.  spe- 
cial pfoeision  frp#n  her.  husband,  is  thereby  excluded 
from  the  t«iro9,  unlees/  sudi  provision  shall  contain  a 
clause  that  she  shall  haye  right  to  botlu 

27*  Tiie  widow  haa  no  title' of  pocsession,  and  so  can- 
n>t  reeeive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce^.till  she  be 
served  to  it  \  and-  in  order  to  this  she  must  obtain  a. 
Ivtef  o«ft  of  the  chaACCff^r,  directed  to  the  sheriff^  who 
Gidls  aiiiD%Mes4,.to  take  proof  that.she  was  wife  to. the.. 
dttieaMd;.  and  that  lier  husband  died  infeft  in  thesub-* 
jwate^oeatasBed  ui  the  brief.     The  service  or  sentence 
o£'  the  jury>  finding  these  points  proved,  d«es,  without. 
the  neoeeeity  of  a  retour  to  the  chancery,  entitle  the 
wiife  toenlnr  into  the  possession  \  but  she  can  only,  pos- 
sesa  vfith.  the  \mr  pro  tntHvuOf  and  so  cannot  remove 
tenants  till. the  sheriff  laens  Iter  to  her  terce,,  or  di?idea 
the  iMidft  between  her  aiid  the.  heir.     In  this  division^ 
after  deternuntng  by  lot  op.kaivil^.  whether.to  be^.  hy 
tket  sMnortbe  shade,,  i,  e.  by  the  east  or  the  westi^  the 
sbtriff  seta  off  the  two  first  acres  for  the  heir,  and.  the 
thinlifar  the  widow.     Sometimes  the  division  isexecuv 
ted,  by. giving  one  entire  farm  to  the  widow,  and  two 
of  egnal  velaeto  the- heir.     The,  widow's  right  is  not. 
properly  constituted. by  this  aeririce^itvwas  coostitoted 
belisoe  byt  the- husband's  seisin,  and  fixed  by.  his  duAth  ^ 
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the  service  only  declarer  it,  and  so  entitles  her  tO'  the    t»\f  sf . 

third.  part<  of  the.  rents  rc'/ro  to  her  husbaod's  death,  Scotland, 
pj-eferabie  to  any  rights  that  may  have  afiected  the  *  ^  ^ 
lands  in  the  intermediate  period  between  that  and  her 
own  service.  The  relict,  if  she  was  reputed  to  he  law- 
ful wife  to  the  deceased,  must  be  served,  notwithstand- 
ing any  objections  by  the  heir  against  the  inarriagey 
which  may  be  afterwards  tried  by  the  commissary. 

28.  Courtesy  is  a  liferent  given  by  law,  to.  the  snr* Csvrtctv. 
viving  husband,  of  all  his  wife's  heritage  in  which  she 
died  infeft,  if  there  was  a  child  of  the  marriage  bom 
alive..    A. marriage^, though  of  the  longest  contiouance, 
gives  no  right  to  tbe  courtesy,  if  there  was  no  i^teue  of 
it.     Tbe  child  born  of  the  marriage  must  be  the  mo- 
ther's heir :  If  she  had  a  child  of  the  former  marriage^ 
who  is  to  succeed  to  her.  estate,  the  husband  has  no 
right  to  the -courtesy  wlu'le  such  child  is  alive;  so  that 
tbe  courtesy  is  due  to  tl«e  husband,  rather  as  father  to 
an  heir,  than  as  husbaad  to  an  heiress.     Heritage  is 
here  oppose d.toicon^nesl}  and  so  is  to  he  understood 
only  of  the  heritable  rights  to  which. the  wife  succeed- 
ed as  heir  to  her  ancestors,  excluding  what  she  herself 
bad. acquired  by  singular  titles. 

29.  Because  the  husband  enjoys  the  liferent  of  bis 
wife's  whole  heritage,  on  a  lucrative  title*  he  is  con- 
sidered as  her  temporary  representative  ^  and  so  is  liable. 
in  payment  of  all  the  yearly  burdens  chargeable  on  the 
subject,  and  of  the  current  interest  of  all  her  debts, 
real  and  personal,  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  rent  he 
enjoys  by  the  courtesy.     The  courtesy  needs  no  eolemn- 
nity  to  its  constitution :  That  right  which  the  husband 
had  to  tbe  rents  of  his  wife's  estate  during  the  marriage, 
jure  maritt\  is  continued  witb-him. after  her  death,  un-> 
der  the  name  of  courtesy^  by  an  act  of  the  law  itself* 
As  in  the  terce,  the  husband's  seisin  is  the  ground  and 
measure  of  the  wife's  right;  so  in  the  courtesy,  the 
wife's  seisin  is  the  foundation  of  the  husband's  $  and  the . 
two  rights  are,  in  all  other  respects,  of  the  same  nature  ; 
if  it  is  not.  that  the  courtesy  extends  to  burgage  hold- 
ings^ and  to  superiorities. 

30.  AJl  .liferenters  n>ost  usetbeir  right  saUm  ret  sub* 
stanit^:  whatever  therefore  is  part  of  the  fee  itself, 
cannot  be  encroached  00  by  tbe  liferenter,  e»  g.  woods 
or  growing  timber,  even  for  tbe  necessary  uses  of  the 
Jiferented  teiienieiit.  But,  where  a  cop|>ice.  or  sUva 
cadua  has  been  divided  into  bags,  one  of  which  was  in 
use  to  be  cut  annually  by  the  proprietor,  the  liferenter 
rosiy  continue  thet  former  yearly  cuttings ;  because  these 
are  considered  as  tbe  annual  fruits  the  subject  was  in- 
tended to  yield,  and  so  the  p^opiBr  subject  of  a  liferept* 
3^j.XifereQters  are  bound  to  keep,  the  subject  life- 
rented,  in  {vroper  re|Miir.  They  are  also  burdened  with 
the  alimony  of  the  heir ;  where  he  has  not.  enougli  for 
maintaining^  himself*      The  bare  right  of  apparency 

founds 


'  (<b)  In  the  case  leffiifed  to^  when :treating  of  thA  eflects^of  thn  dissolotion  of  marriaga  within  this  year  with- 
oot  a  living' child,  and { where  no  speeiail  provisions  IwL  been  grafted  tti  or  afcep^d.hy,  the  widow;  she  did 
not  deasand  her  ^gn/.profvisioiiSiof./^fTe  orj'stf  reiicU^hoX.  merely  insisted,  that  as  widnw  she  was  entitled  to  be  , 
oAfmniedxneA  ofthe  herttahle  estate  of  whieh  her  Imsbeed  died  pessessed:  So  thyit  the  decisioa  in.that  case  caa- 
not  se  properly  be  said  to  be  an  altenUion  in  the  law^,  as  an  equitable  ioterppsition  of  tbe.  court  of  sessioa,  in. . 
their  oapaoity  es^eoonrt  of 'eqnity»  in  order  teigran|.:a  sobsisleoce  t«>the  widow  of  a  maa  iifapse  estate  was^fnlly 
snficient,  and  who,  it  could  not  reasonftblyhe  pres«med,,  we»ld  hftire  indinad  that,  Us  widow  should  he  left 
dislitnte^  wheft  his  esUtft  matipt ihape  to  a  distanttStiies  ef  heiis* 
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Iaw  of  founds  the  action  against  the  liferenter*  It  Is  &  burden 
8cotkad.  personal  to  the  liferenter  himself,  and  cannot  be  thrown 
upon  his  adjudging  creditors  as  coining  in  his  place 
by  their  diligences.  Liferenters  are  also  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  the  jearlj  cesses,  stipends,  &c.  falling 
due  during  their  right,  and  to  all  other  burdens  that 
attend  the  subject  liferented. 

32.  Liferent  is  extinguished  by  the  lirerenter^s  death. 
That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  liferenter  had  a  prtH 
per  right  to,  befora  his  death,  falls  to  his  executors  ^ 
the  rest,  as  never  haTing  been  rVi  bonis  of  the  deceased, 
goes  to  the  fiar.  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday  are,  by 
our  custom,  the  legal  terms  of  the  payment  of  rent : 
consequently,  if  a  liferenter  of  lands  vurvives  the  term 
of  Whitsunday,  his  executors  are  entitled  to  the  half 
of  that  year's  rent,  because  it  was  due  the  term  before 
bis  death  ^  and  if  be  surviTes  the  term  of  Martinmas, 
they  have  right  to  the  whole.  If  the  liferenter,  being 
in  the  natural  possession,  and  having  first  sowed  the 
ground,  should  die,  even  before  Whitsunday,  his  execu- 
tors are  entitled  to  the  whole  crop,  in  respect  that  both 
•eed  and  industry  were  his.  In  a  liferent  of  money 
•constituted  by  a  moveable  bond,  the  executors  have  a 
right  to  the  interest,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  life- 
renter's  death,  where  no  terms  are  mentioned  for  the 
payment  thereof*,  but  in  the  case  of  an  heritable  bond, 
or  of  a  money  liferent  secured  on  land,  the  interests  of 
liferenter  and  fiar  (or  of  heir  and  executor,  for  the 
same  rules  serve  to  fix^tbe  interests  of  both)  are  both 
governed  by  the  legal  terms  of  land  rent,  without  re- 
^rd  to  the  conventional. 
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Sect.  X.  Teinds, 

I.  Teinds,  or  tithes,  are  that  liquid  proportion  of  our 
rents  or  goods,  which  is  due  to  churchmen  for  per- 
forming divine  service,  or  exercising  the  other  spiri- 
tual functions  proper  to  their  several  offices.  Most  of 
the  canonists  affirm,  that  the  precise  proportion  of  a 
tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  of  what 
is  acquired  by  personal  industry,  is  due  to  the  Christian 
clergy,  of  divine  right,  which  they  therefore  call  ,the 
proper  patrimony  of  the  church;  though  it  is  certain  that 
tithes,  in  their  infancy,  were  given,  not  to  the  clergy 
alone,  but  to  lay-monks  who  were  called  pauperes^  and 
to  other  indigent  persons.  Charles  the  Great  was  the 
first  secular  prince  who  acknowledged  this  right  in  the 
•church.  It  appears  to  have  been  received  with  os,  as 
far  back  as  David  I. 

'  2.  The  person  employed  by  a  cathedral  church  or 
fDonastery  to  serve  the  cure  in  any  church  annexed 
-was  called  a  virar,  because  be  held  the  church,  not  in 
his  own  right,  but  in  the  right  or  vice  of  his  employ- 
ers \  and  so  was  removeable  at  pleasure,  and  had  no 
ahare  of  the  benefice,  other  than  what  they  thought  fit 
to^Ulow  him :  bat,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  appella- 
tion of  wear  was  limited  to  those  who  were  made  per- 
4petna1,  and  Who  got  a  stated  share  of  the  benefice  for 
their  incumbency  \  from  whence  arose  the  distinction 
•of  benefices  into  parsonages  and  vicarages. 

3.  Parsonage  temds  are  (he  teinds  of  com  ^  and  they 
are  so  called  because  they  are  due  to  the  parson  or 
other  titular  of  the  benefice.  Vicarage  teinds  are  the 
MWLvSX  teinds  of  calves,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  &c.  which 
were  coaunonl j  given  by  the  titular  to  the  vkar  who 
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served  the  cure  in  his  place.  The  first  tort  vrai  nniver-  Lavtf 
sally  due,  unless  in  the  case  of  their  infendation  to  laics,  Scotlia4. 
or  of  a  pontifical  exemption ;  but  by  the  cnatoms  of 
almost  all  Christendom,  the  lesser  teinds  were  not  de» 
manded  where  they  had  not  been  in  use  to  be  paid. 
By  the  practice  of  Scotland,  the  teinds  of  aniinals,  or 
of  things  produced  from  animale,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves, 
are  due  though  not  accustomed  to  be  paid  ;  but  roots, 
herbs,  &e.  are  not  tithable,  unless  use  of  payment  be 
proved :  neither  are  personal  teinds  (i.  e.  the  tenth  of 
what  one  acquires  by  his  own  industry)  acknowledged 
by  our  law :  yet  they  have  been  found  doe,  when  sup- 
ported by  40  years  possession. 

4.  The  parson  who  was  entitled  to  the  teind  of  corns, 
made  his  right  eflPectual,  either  by  accepting  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  teind  bolls  yearly  from  the  proprietor 
in  satisfaction  of  it ;  or,  more  frequently,  by  drawing 
or  separating  upon  the  field  his  own  tenth  part  of  tha 
corns,  after  they  were  reaped,  from  the  atoch;  or  the  re- 
maining nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  and  carrying  it  off  ts 
his  own  granaries  ;  which  is  called  dragon  teind* 

5.  After  the  Reformation,  James  VI.  considered  him- 

self  as  propTietor  of  all  the  church  lands  \  partly  be««fcM 
cause  the  purposes  for  which  they  had   been  granted^**^^^ 
were  declared  superstitious  \  and  partly,  in  consequence 
of  the  resignations  which  he,  and  Queen  Mary  bis  mo-, 
ther,  had  procured  from  the  beneficiaries :  and  even  as 
to  the  teinds,  though  our  reformed  clergy  also  claimed 
them  as  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  oar  soTereign 
did  not  submit  to  that  doctrine  farther  than  extended 
to  a  competent  provision  for  ministers.      He  therefore 
erected  or  secularized  several  abbacies  and  priories  into 
temporal  lordships ;  the  grantees  of  which  were  csdied 
sometimes  brds  of  erection^  and  sometimes  titulars^  as 
having  by  their  grants  the  same  title  to  the  erected 
benefices  that  the  monasteries  had  formerly. 

6.  As  the  crown^s  revenue  suffered  greatly  by  these 
erections,  the  temporality  of  all  church  benefices  f  i.  e. 
church  lands)  was,  by  1587,  c.  29.  annexed  to  the 
crown.  That  statute  excepts  from  the  annexation  socb 
benefices  as  were  established  before  the  Reformation  in 
laymen,  whose  rights  the  legislature  had  no  intentioa 
to  weaken.  Notwithstanding  this  statute  his  majesty 
continued  to  make  farther  erections,  which  were  do* 
clared  null  by  1592,  c.  ZI9.  with  an  exception  of  soch 
as  had  been  made  in  favour  of  lords  of  parlismieot 
since  the  general  act  of  annexation  in  1587, 

7.  King  Charles  I.  soon  after  his  succession,  raised  a 
reduction  of  all  these  erections,  whether  granted  befoM 
or  after  the  act  of  annexation,  upon  the  grounds  men- 
tioned at  length  by  Mr  Forbes  in  bis  Treatise  of  Tithes, 
p.  259.  At  last  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the 
king  himself  by  four  several  submbsions  or  compromi- 
ses}  in  which  the  parties  on  one  side  were  the  titn- 
lars  and  their  tacksmen,  the  bishops  with  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  the  royal  boroughs,  for  the  interest  they 
had  in  the  teinds  that  were  gifted  for  the  provision  of 
ministers,  school,  or  hospitals  within  their  boronghs; 
and,  on  the  other  part,  the  proprietors  who  wanted  to . 
have  the  leading  of  their  own  teinds.  The  aobmission 
by  the  titulars  contained  a  surrender  into  bis  majesty's 
hands  of  the  superiorities  of  their  several  erections. 

8.  Upon  each  of  these  submissions  his  majesty  pro- 
nounced several  decrees  arbitral,  dated  Sept.  a.  1620,  Zf 
Which  are  subjoined  to  the  acti  of  parliament  of  his  rdgn. 

Urn 
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Law  of  He  made  it  lawful  to  proprietors  to  toe  the  titulam  for 
SeotWad.  a  valaation,  anii  if  thej  thoaght  fit  for  a  Bale  alto,  of 
*  ^  their  teinds,  before  the  comroitsioncrt  named  or  to  he 
named  for  that  purpose.  The  rate  of  teiiKJ,  when  it  was 
possessed  by  the  proprietor  jointly  with  the  stock,  for 
payment  of  a  certain  duty  to  the  titular,  and  so  did  not 
admit  a  separate  valuation,  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  part  of 
the  constant  yearly  rent,  which  was  accounted  a  rea^ 
sonable  surrogatum^  in  place  of  a  tenth  of  the  increase. 
Where  it  was  drawn  by  the  titular,  and  consequently 
might  be  valued  separately  from  the  stock,  it  was  to 
be  valued  as  its  extent  should  he  ascertained,  npon  a 
proof  before  the  commissioners;  but  in  this  last  valoa* 
tion,  the  king  directed  the  fifth  part  to  be  deducted 
from  the  proved  teind,  in  favour  of  the  proprietor, 
which  was  therefore  called  the  king^s  ease.  The  pro- 
prietor suing  for  a  -valuation  gets  the  leading  of  his 
own  teinds  as  soon  as  his  suit  commences,  providing  he 
does  not  allow  protestation  to  be  extracted  against  him 
for  not  insisting. 

9.  Where  the  proprietor  insisted  also  for  a  sale  of  his 
teinds,  the  titular  was  obliged  to  sell  them'at  nine  years 
purchase  of  the  valued  teind  duty.  If  the  pursuer  had 
a  tack  of  his  own  teinds;  not  yet  expired  \  or  if  the 
defender  was  only  tacksman  of  the  teinds,  and  so  could 
not  give  the  pursuer  an  heritable  right ;  an  abatement 
of  the  price  was  to  be  granted  accordingly  by  the  com- 
missioners. 

10.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  decrees  arbitral,  for 
felling  the  teinds  granted  for  the  sostentation  of  mini- 
sters, universities,  scboolsj  or  hospitals  \  because  these 
were  to  continue,  as  a  perpetual  fond,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  persons  or  societies  to  whom  they  were 
appropriated ;  and  they  are  expressly  declared  not  sub- 
ject to  sale,  by  1690,  c.  30. — 1693,  c.  23.  By  the  last 
of  these  nets,  it  is  also  provided,  that  the  teinds  be- 
longing to  bishops,  which  had  then  fallen  to  the  crown 
upon  the  abolishing  of  Episcopacy,  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  sale  as  long  as  they  remained  with  the  erown 
not  disposed  of ;  nor  those  which  the  proprietor,  who 
had  right  both  to  stock  and  teind,  reserved  to  himielf 
in  a  sale  or  fen  of  the  lands.  But,  though  none  of 
these  teinds  can  be  sold,  they  may  be  valued. 

11.  The  king,  by  the  decrees  arbitral,  declared  hit 
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figbi  to  Iks  own  right  to  the  superiorities  of  erection  which  had 
?||^''*'    been  resigned  to  him  by  the  submission,  reserving  to 
^^  *'*^the  titulars  the  feu  duties  thereof,  until  payment  by 
himself  to  them  of  1000  merks  Scots  for  every  cbal« 
dor  of  fen  victual,  and  for  each  100  merks  of  feu  du- 
ty ;  which  right  of  redeeming  the  feu  duties  was  af- 
terwards renounced  by  the  crown.     If  the  church  via- 
sal  should  consent  to  hold  his  lands  of  the  titular,  he 
cannot  thereafter  recnr  to  the  crown  as  his  immediate 
superior. 
Asisafar         I2>   To  explaining  what  the  constant  rent  is  by 
Mof  the    which  the  teind  must  be  valued,  the  following  rales 
rMC  in  the  ^^^  observed.      The  rent  drawn   by  the   proprietor 
uiaria!^  ^from  tbe  sale  of  subjects,  that  are  more  properly  parts 
of  the  land  than  of  the  fruits,  e.  g.  quarries,  minerals, 
mosses,  &e.  is  to  bo  deducted  from  the  rental  of  the 
lands,'  and  also  the  rent  of  snpemnmenury  henaes, 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  agricnltnie  %  and 
the  additional  rent  that  may  be  paid   by  the  tcMwti 
in  consideration  of  tbe  proprietor^i  nndertaking  any 
burden  that  law  imposes  on  tbe  tenant,  e«  g.  apbeM- 
Vot.  XI.  Part  n.  + 
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ing  tbe  tenant^s  houses,   because  none  of  these  ar-    LawV 
tides  are  paid  properly  on  account  of  the  fruits.     Or*  Scotiaad. 
ohards  most  also  be  deducted,  and  mill  rent,  because        *      ^ 
the  profits  of  a  mill  arise  from  industry  \  and  the  coma 
manufactured  there  suffer  a  valuation  as  rent  payable 
by  the  tenant,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  valued  n 
second  time  against  the  titular  as  mill  rent.   The  yearly 
expence  of  culture  ought  not  to  be  deducted :  for  no 
rent  can  bo  produced  without  it :  but,  if  an  improve- 
ment of  rent  is  made  at  an  uncommon  expence,  e.  g.  by 
draining  a  lake,  tbe  proprietor  is  allowed  a  reasonable 
abatement  on  that  account. 

13.  Notwithstanding  the  several  ways  of  misapply- Temdsf^ 
ing  parochial  teinds  in  the  times  of  Popery,  some  fewdcesMbls* 
benefices  remained  entire  in  the  hands  of  the  parsons,^** 
The  ministers  planted  in  these,  after  the  Reformation, 
continued  to  have  the  full  right  to  th^m,  as  proper  be- 
neficiaries :  but  a  power  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
patron,  to  redeem  tbe  whole  teind  from  such  benefici- 
aries,  upon  their  getting  a  competent  stipend  modi- 
fied to  them  J  which  teind  so  redeemed,  the  patron  is 
obliged  to  sell  to  the  proprietor,  at  six  y^ars  purchase. 

14.  Some  teinds  are  more  directly  subject  to  an  al- 
location for  the  minister's  stipend  than  others.  The 
teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  titular  fall  first  to  be 
allocated,  who,  since  he  is  not  capable  to  serve  the 
cure  in  his  own  person,  ought  to  provide  one  who 
can  }  and  if  the  titular,  in  place  of  drawing  the  teind, 
has  set  it  in  tack,  the  tack  duty  is  allocated  :  this  sort 
is  called  free  teind.  Where  the  tack  duty,  which  is 
the  titular's  interest  in  the  teinds,  falls  short,  the  tack 
itself  is  burdened,  or,  in  other  words,  the  surplus 
teind  over  and  above  the  tack  duty  :  but,  in  this  case, 
the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  recompense  the 
tacksman,  by  prorogating  his  tack  for  such  a  number 
of  years  as  they  shall  judge  equitable.  Where  this 
likewise  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls  on  the 
teinds  heritably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unless  he 
has  warranted  his  grant  against  future  ;iug mentations ; 
in  which  case,  the  teiads  of  the  l^ds  belonging  in 
property  to  the  titular  himself  must  be  allocated  in  the 
first  place. 

15.  Where  there  is  sufficiency  of  free  teinds  in  a 
parish,  the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  shall 
think  fit  for  the  minister's  stipend,  since  they  are  all 
his  own )  unless  there  has  been  a  previous  decree  of  lo- 
cality :  and  this  holds,  though  the  stipend  should  haVe 
been  paid  immemorially  out  of  the  teinds  of  certain 
particular  lands.  This  right  was  frequently  abused  by 
titulars,  who,  as  soon  as  a  proprietor  had  brought  an 
action  of  sale  of  his  teinds,  allocated  the  pursuer's 
full  teind  for  the  stipend,  whereby  such  action  becaoM 
ineffectual }  it  was  therefore  provided,  that  after  cita- 
tion in  a  sale  of  teinds,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  titnlar^s 
power  to  allocate  the  pursuer's  teinds  solely,  but  only 
in  proportion  with  the  other  teinds  in  tbe  parish. 

16.  Ministers  glebes  are  declared  free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  teind.  Lands  eum  decimis  incluns  are  also  ex- 
empted  from  teind.  But  in  order  to  exempt  lands 
from  payment  of  teind,  it  is  necessary  that  tbe  pro- 
prietor prove  his  right  thereto,  eum  decimis  inch$»i$^  aa 
far  hack  as  the  above  act  of  annexation  X587« 

17.  Teinds  are  dehita  fructuum^  not  fmndu    TheMnistefs 
action  therefore   for  bjgone  tMnds  is  only  pereooal,!^^  ^^ 
against  those  who  haTe  intermeddled,  noleti  where  the.'"'""" 
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titular  i»  infcft  in  the  Itndi,  in  •ecority  of  the  valoed 
teind  duty.  Where  a  tenaAt  is,  by  his  tack,  boand. 
to  pay  a  joint  duty  to  the  landlord  for  stock  and  teind, 
without  distinguishing  the  rent  of  each,  his  defence  of 
a  bona  fide  payment  of  the  whole  to  the  landlord  has 
been  sustained  in  a  suit  at  the  instance  of  a  laic  titolar, 
but  repelled  where  a  churchman  was  pursuer.  In  both 
cases  the  proprietor  who  receives  such  rent  is  liable  as 
intermeddler. 

18.  In  tacks  of  teinds,  as  of  lands,  there  is  place 
for  tacit  relocation:  to  stop  the  effect  of  which,  the 
titular  must  obtain  and  execute  an  inhibition  of  teinds 
against  the  tacksman  ;  which  differs  much  from  inhibi- 
tion of  lands  (explained  under  the  next  section),  and 
IS  intended  merely  to  interpel  or  inhibit  the  tacksman 
from  farther  intermeddling.  This  diligence  of  inhibi- 
tion  may  also  be  used  at  the  suit  of  the  titular,  against 
any  other  possessor  of  the  teinds  ;  and  if  the  tacksman 
or  possessor  bhall  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex* 
ecoted,  he  is  liable  in  a  spoilzie. 

19.  Lands  and  Iclnd*  pass  by  different  titles  :  a  dis- 
position  of  lands,  therefore,  though  granted  by  one 
who  has  also  right  to  the  teind,  will  not  carry  the  teind, 
unless  it  shall  appear  from  special  circumstances  that  a 
sale  of  both  waS  designed  by  the  parties.  In  lands  rt^m 
decimts  inclusts,  where  the  teinds  are  consolidated  with 
the  stock,  the  right  of  both  must  necessarily  go  together 
in  all  cases. 

Sect.  XI.  0/ Inhibitions. 

claatL  1.  The  constitnlion  and  transmtsston  of  feudal  rights 
bein|T  explained,  and  the  burdens  with  which  thty 
are  chargeable,  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  tliese 
rights  may  be  affected  at  the  suit  of  creditors  by  legal 

Dilifeflcei:  diligence.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law,  where- 
by a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  affecting  the  person  of  his  debtor,  or  by  se- 
curing the  subjects  belonging  to  him  from  alienation, 
or  by  carrying  the  property  of  these  subjects  to  him- 
self. They  are  either  real  or  personal.  Real  diligence 
is  that  wliicb  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rigfits*; 
personal,  is  that  by  which  the  person  of  the  debtor 
may  be  secured,  or  his  personal  estate  affected.  Of 
the  first  sort  we  have  two,  viz.  inhibition  and  adjudi- 
cation. 

lahibition.  2.  Inhibition  is  a  personal  prohibition,  which  passes 
by  letters  under  the  signet,  prohibiting  the  party  infai- 
'  bited  to  contract  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 
any  pnrt  of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in 
prejudice  of  thn  creditor  inhibiting.  It  must  be  exe- 
cuted against  the  debtor,  personally,  or  at  bis  dwell- 
ing house,  as  summonses,  and  thereafter  published'  and 
registered  in  the  same  manner  with  interdictions,  (see 
N°  clxxxiii.  21.). 

3.  Inhibition  may  proceed,  either  upon  a  liquid 
obligation,  or  even  on  an  iiction  commenced  by  a  cre- 
ditor for  making  good  a  claim  not  yet  sustained  by 
the  judge;  which  last  is  called  inhibition  upon  a  depend^ 
ing  action.  The  summons,  which  constitutes  the  de- 
pendence, must  be  execnted  againtt '  the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inhibition  pass  the  signet;  for  m»  suit 
ran  be  said  to  depend  against  one  till  he  be  etted'in 
it  as  a'tlefenderV  but  the  effisct  of  •och  inhiliitiaii*  is 
*    *  sQspended  till  decree  be  obtained  in  the  action  against 


the  debtor;  and  in  the  tame  manner,  inhibitions  on    La«of 
conditional  debts  have  no  effect  till  the  condition  be  S«Mltii 
purified.     Inhibitions  are  not  granted,  without  ft  trial  ^     '•  ^ 
of  the  caose,  when  they  proceed  on  conditional  debts. 
And  though,   in  other  cases,  inhibitions  noiv  pass  of 
course,  the  lords  are  in  use  to  stay,  or  recal  them,  ei- 
ther on  the  debtor's  showing  caose  why  the   diligence 
shonld  not  proceed,  or  even  ex  officio  where  the  ground 
of  the  diligence  is  doubtful. 

4*  Though  inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  style,  dis-IJBf*^'* 
able  the  debtor  from  selling  his  moveable  as   well  as"'''^^ 
bis  heritable  estate,  their  effect  has  been  lonj^   limited     » 
to  heritage,    from  the  interruption  that  sucb   an  em- 
bargo upon  moveables  must  have  given  to  cocumercc; 
so  that  debts  contracted  after  inhibition   may    be  the 
foundation  of  diligence  against  the  debtor's  person  and 
moveable  estate.     An  inhibition  secures  tke  inhibitor 
against  the  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that  belonged 
to  his  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  those   that 
be  shall  afterwards  acquire :  but  no  inhibition  can  ex- 
tend to  such  aftcr-parcbases  as  lie  in   a  jurisdiction 
where  the  inhibition  was  not  registered  ;  for  it  could 
not  have  extended  to  these  though  they  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  inhibition. 

5.  This  diligence  only  strikes  against  the  vojuntsuj 
debts  or  deeds  of  the  inhibited  person  :  it  does  not  re- 
strain him  from  granting  necessary  deeds,  i.  e.  such  as 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior  to. the  inhibition^ 
since  he  might  have  been  coftpelied  to  grant  these  he- 
fore  the  inhibitor  had  acquired  any  right  by  his  dlli^ 
gence.  By  this  rule,  a  wadsetter  or  annua Irenter 
might,  after  being  inhibited,  have  effectually  renoun- 
ced his  right  to  the  reverser  ou  payment,  because  Uw 
could  have  compelled  him  to  it ;  but  to « secure  inhibit 
tors  against  the  effect  of  such  alienatiens,  it  is  declared 
by  act  of  sederunt  of  the  court  of  session,  Feb*  lo. 
1680,  that,  after  intimation  •  of  the  inhibition  to  the 
reverser,  no  renonciation  or  grant  of  rcdfmpti4ui  shall 
be  sustained,  except  upon  declanUor  of  redemption 
brought  by  him,  to  which  the  inhibitor  must  be  made 
a  parly. 

6.  An  inhibition  is  a.  diligence  simply  prohibitarT,xigbp!T 
60  that  the  debt,  on  which  it  proceeds,  continues  per- prok^ikvf 
sonal  after  the  diligence  ;  and  consequently,   the   iahi- 

'  bitor,  in  a  question  with  anterior  creditors  whose  debts 
are  not  struck  at  by  the  iohibition,  ia  oidy  preferable 
from  the  period  at  which  his  debt  is  made  real  by  ad- 
judication :  and  wilt  re  debts  are  contracted '  on  herit- 
able security,  though  posterior  to  tlie  inhibition,  tbe 
inhibitor's  debt,  being  personal,  can  not  be  ranked  vitb 
then ;  he  only  draws  back  from  the  creditors  ranked 
the  sums  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the 
person  inhibited  is  not  restrained  from  alienation  by 
the  diligence  used  against  his  ancestor^  for  the  prohi- 
bition ii  personal,  affecting  only  tbe  debtor  airaiost 
whom  the  diligence  is  used. 

7.  Inhibitions  do  not  of  themselves  make  void  the 
posterior  debts  or  deeds  of  the  person  inhibited  ^  they 
only  afford  a  titjjsto  tbe  user  of  the  diligence  to  s/c 
tliem  aside,  if  he  iinds  them  hurtful:  to  him;  and  even 
where  a  debt  is  actually  reduced  cs^aptie  inhibiiionis 
sueh  reduction^  being  founded  solely -in.  the  inhibitor*! 
interest,  is  profitable  to  kirn  sdoie^and  cannot  alter  iLe 
M^tfiMil •prclierenQe  of  ibeotber  creditocs,  < 

8.  lohibitioQS  may  be  reduced  opon  legal  BttUities  Pirr*!*^ 

•rising  "^**^ 
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^ve  of  Arising  either  from  tlie  ground  of  debt  or  the  form  of 
:gtlMid.  diligeoce*  When  payment  is  oiade  hy  the  debtor  to 
the  inhibitofi  the  iniiibition  1%  said  to  be  purged.  Any 
creditor,  whoBe  debt  in  struck  at  by  the  iqbibition, 
may,  upon  making  payment  to  the  inhihlior*  compel 
iiini  to  as:ii^ii  the  debt  and  dilit^ence  in  his  favour,  that 
he  may  make  good  Jiis  payment  the  more  elTecLually 
against  the  common  debtor. 

Slct.  XI r.   Of  Compriswgs,  Adjudications^  and  Judi* 

cial  Sales, 


ilztil. 
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1.  Heritable  ri){hts  may  be  carried  from  the  debtor  to 
the  credilor,  cither  by  the  diligence  of  appraising  (uow 
adjudication),  or  by  a  judicial  sale  carried  on  before 
the  court  of  session.  Appraising,  or  comprising,  was 
the  sentence  of  a  sheriff,  or  of  a  messenger  who  was 
specially  constituted  sheriff  for  that  purpose,  by  which 
the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  were  sold 
for  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  appraiser  ^  so  that 
appraisings  were,  by  their  original  constitution,  proper 
•ales  of  lite  debtor*s  lands  to  any  purchaser  who  offer- 
ed. If  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  the  sheriff  was  to 
appraise  or  tax  the  value  of  the  lands  by  an  inquest 
(whence  came  the  name  of  a/7/7ri7i!fi]r3^),  and  to  make 
over  to  the  creditor  lands  to  the  value  of  the  debt.  A 
full  history  of  appraisings  will  be  found  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Mr  Erskine's  large  Institute  under  this  title  ;  it 
being  considered  as  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  deduc- 
tion now  no  longer  necessary,  as  by  the  act  1672  adju- 
<iications  were  substituted  in  their  place. 

2.  That  creditors  may  have  access  to  affect  the  state 
of  their  deceased  debtor,  though  the  heir  should  stand 
off  from  entering,  it  is  made  lawful  (by  1540,  c.  106.) 
for^any  creditor  to  charge  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  en- 
ter to  bis  ancestor  (year  and  day  being  past  after  the 
ancestor's  death),  within  40  days  after  the  charge  ;  and 
if  the  heir  fails,  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  appraise 
his  debtor's  lands,  a«  if  the  beir  bad  been  entered.  Cu- 
stom has  so  explained  this  statute,  that  the  creditor 

'  may  chafge  the  heir,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
'  kis  ancestor,  provided  that  the  summons  which  is  to  be 
?   founded  on  the  charge  be  not  raised  till  after  the  ex- 
piry both  of  the  year  and  of  the  40  days  next  ensuing 
..  the  year,  within  which  the  heir  is  charged  to  enter.;— 
But  this  statute  relates  only  to  such  charges  on  which 
.   appraising  is  to  be  led.  against  the  ancestor's  land  ^  for 
in  those  which  are  to  be  barely  the  fuundatiou  of  a 
t .  common  summons  or  process  against  the  heir,  action 
( .  viU  be   sostaioed   if  the  year   be  elapsed   from  the 
u  ancestor's  death  before  the  execution  of  the  summons, 


concern  of  the  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  op  titles  Law  01 
to  the  ancestor's  estate,  which  is  done  byaspecial  charge:  Sic«i«HiiJ. 
but  where  the  deceased  was  the  debtoi",  the  creditor  ^  ' ' 
must  first  charge  his  heir  to  enter  in  general,  that  it 
may  be  known  whether  he  is  to  represent  the  debtor : 
if  he  does  not  enter  within  forty  days,  the  dt-bt  may 
be  fixed  against  \^[m  hy  a  decree  of  constitution  j  after 
which  the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  ancestor 
will  fall  to  be  attached  3  in  doing  which,  the  diliirf^nce 
to  be  used  is  ditl'erent,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
titles  in  the  ancestor's  person  :  fur  if  the  ancestor  stood 
ve'sted  by  infeftment,  the  heir  must  be  charged  to  en- 
ter heir  in  special  *,  hut  if  the  ancestor  had  but  a  per- 
sonal right  to  the  subjects  (i.  c.  not  perfected  by  sei- 
sin), which  would  have  been  carried  to  the  htir  by  a 
general  service,  then  what  is  called  a  general  special 
charge  must  be  given  to  the  heir.  These  charges  ei- 
ther special  or  general  special,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  require,  are  by  the  statute  1540  made 
equivalent  to  the  heir's  actual  entry  ^  and  therefore  an 
adjudication  led  after  the  inducia:  of  the  charges  are 
elapsed,  effectually  carries  to  the  creditor  the  subjects 
to  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 

3.  Appraisings  in  course  of  time  underwent  many  Adjudica. 
changes  in  their  form  and  effect,  till  at  length,  by  acttivnt. 
1672,  c.    19.  adjudications  were  tiubstituted  in  th^ir 
place,,  and  are  carried  on  by  way  of  action  before  the 

court  of  session.  By  that  statute,  such  part  of  the 
debtor's  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
principal  sum  and  interest  of  the  debt,  with  the  compo- 
sition due  to  the  superior  and  expences  of  infeftment, 
and  a  fifth  part  more  in  respect  the  creditor  is  obli£[ed 
to  take  land  for  bis  money.  The  debtor  must  deliver 
to  the  creditor  a  valid  right  of  the  lands  to  be  ad- 
judged, or  transumpts  thereof,  renounce  the  possession 
in  his  favour,  and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication : 
and  law  considers  the  rent  of  the  houses  as  precisely 
commensurated  to  the  interest  of  the  debt^  so  that 
the  adjudger  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
the  surplus  rents.  In  this,  which  is  called  a  special 
adjudication^  iht  legal,  or  time  within  which  the  debtor 
may  redeem,  is  declared  to  be  five  years  \  and  the  cre- 
ditor attaining  possession  upon  it  can  use  no  farther  cix- 
ecution  against  the  debtor,  unless  the  lands  be  evicted 
from  him. 

4.  T\  here  the  debtor  Joes  not  produce  a  sufficient 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the 
possession,  and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  case 
that  has  most  frequently  happened),  the  statute  makes 
it  lawful  for  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  right  belong- 
ing to  the  debtor  in  the  same  manner,  and  undef 'Che 


If  though  the  40  days  should  not  be  also  expired.  Thpugh  same  reversion  of  ten  years,  as  he  could,  by  the  former 

-   liic  statute  authorises  such  charges  against  majors  only,  li^ws  have  apprai^eci  it.     In  this  last  kind,  which  it 

.<  ptactlce  has  also  extended  it  against  minors,  and  the  called  a  general  adjudication^  the  creditor  must  litnit 

rule  is  extended    to  th^  case  where  .  the  heir  is   the,  his  claim  to  the  principal  sum,  interest,  an2  penafty, 

,'.  debton     One  roost,  10  this  matter,  distinguish  between  ^  without  demanding  a  fifth  part  more.     But  no  general 

a 'general  and  a  special  charge.      A  general  charge  .  adjudication  can  be  insisted  on,  without  libelling  in'tbe 

suipmons  the  other  alternative  of  a  special  adjudication} 


nerves  only  to  fix  the  representation  ot  the  heir  who  is 
f-'  .charged,  so  as  to  make  the  debt  bis  which  was  for- 
'  n  merly  his  ancestor'^;  but  a  special  charge  piakes  up 
,.^ioif  the  waotof  a  service  (N°  cJlxxx.  25.)  i  find  states 
•  the  heirt  fictione  Juris^  in  the  right  of  the  subjects  to 
...^which  he  is  obliged  to  enter.  TVherej  therefore,  the 
»  iieirtis  the  debtor,  a  general  charge  for  fixing  the  re- 
f*.  prcientatioii  agaiiu t  ham  ia  U9iaccemtfy»  siiice  the  cxAj 
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f Of  special  adjudications  are  introduced  by  the  statute 
in  the  place  of  appraisings;  and  io  is  only  where' the 
debtor  refuses  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof^' fliat 
the  creditor  can  lead  a  |;eneral  adjudication.  '  ' 

5*  Abbreviates  are  ordiiined  to  be  made  of  att  ad- 
jodjpations,  w^iicli  roust  he  ^recordedf  within  6d  ^jt 
after jthe  da^  pf  tbf  decree.'   In  every  other ' reltect, . 
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lisw  of    ffcnerAl  adjodieatiMS  baT«  the  tftiiie  effecti  thtt  tppnis- 
ScotUnd.  iBgt  bad :  adjadgert  id  postestioa  are  accouDtable  for 
^—    »    "*  the  turplus  rents  j  a  citation  in  adjadicationt  renders 
the  sabject  litigioos ;  superiors  are  obliged  to  enter  ad* 
ttdgers}  the   legal  of  adjudications  does  not  expire 
daring  the  debtor's  minority,  &c.     Only  it  may  be  ob- 
•erved,  that  thoogh  appraisings  could  not  proceed  be* 
fore  the  term  of  payment,  yet  where  the  debtor  is  ver- 
gens  adinopiam^  the  cooct  ex  fiohi/iofficw  admit  adjudi- 
cation for  the  debt  before  it  be  payable.     But  this  sort 
being  founded  solely  in  equity,  subsists  merely  as  a  se- 
curity, and  cannot  carry  tbe  property  to  the  creditor  by 
the  lapse  of  any  length  of  time. 
Two  kindt       6.  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjudication,  which  took 
•f  ad jiidica- place  at  the  same  time  with  appraisings,  and  still  ob- 
tain 'f  viz.  adjudications  on  a  decree  cognitionia  causa^ 
otherwise  called  contra  hareditatemjacentem  ;  and  adju- 
dications in  implement.     Where  the  debtor^s  appar<*nt 
heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  formally  renounces  the 
succession,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  cognitionit 
causa;  in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited 
for  the  sake  of  form,  no  sentence  condemnatory  can 
he  pronounced  against  him,  in  respect  of  his  renuncia- 
tion 'f  the  only  eBect  of  it  is  to  subject  the  hareditasja- 
cens  to  the  creditor's  diligence. 

7.  Adjudications  contra  hmreditatem  jacentcm^  carry 
BOt  only  the  lands  them^ielves  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceased, but  the  rents  thereof  fallen  due  since  his  death  ; 
for  tbese^  as  an  accessory  to  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  would  have  descended  to  the  heir  if  be  had 
entered^  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjudications  ted 
on  a  special  charge.  This  sort  of  adjudication  is  de- 
clared redeemable  within  seven  years,  by  any  co-ad- 
judging creditor,  either  of  the  deceased  debtor  or  of 
the  heir  renouncing.  The  heir  himself,  who  renoqnces, 
cannot  be  restored  against  his  renunciation,  nor  conse- 
quently redeem,  if  he  be  not  a  minor.  But  even  a 
major  may  redeem  indirectly,  by  granting  a  simulate 


W.  PartU 

gence  his  whole  ezpenoe  laid  not  in  carrying  <m  sod  j^^  ^ 
completing  it.  And  though  that  first  adjodacation  ScotJui 
should  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  open  it  still  aabaista  * 
jis  to  tbe  rest*  This  pari  passu  prefereace,  however, 
does  not  destroy  the  legal  preference  ef  adjudications 
led  on  dehita fundi  (see  N^clxix.  15.)  ^  nor  doea  it  take 
place  in  adjudications  in  implement. 

A  new  sort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  introdu- 
ced into  the  law  of  ScotUnd  by  the  act  ef  the  23d 
Geo.  III.  for  rendering  tbe  payment  ef  tbe   creditors 
of  insolvent  debtors  more  equal  and  expeditious.     A- 
mong  tbe  many  other  provisos  in  that  statute    for  ex- 
pediting the  payment  of  creditors,  and  less>ening  the 
expence  of  diligence  against  the  debter^ii  estate,  it  ia 
enacted.  That  upon  an  order  from  the  court  of  sessioa 
or  lord  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  shall  be  bound   to  exe- 
cute a  disposition  or  dispositions,  making  over  to  the 
trustee  or  trustees  chosen  by  the  creditors  the  whole 
estate  real  and  personal,  wherever  situated  ;  and  in  case 
of  the  bankrupted  refusal,  or  of  the  order   not    being 
complied  with  from  any  other  reason,  the  court  or  the 
lord  ordinary  shaH,  upon  tbe  application  of  the  trustee, 
issue  an  act  or  decree,  adjudging  tbe  property  of  the 
whole  sequestered  estate  to  be  in  the  trnatee  for  behoof 
of  the  creditors^  which  shall  have  the  sane  effect  as  if 
the  bankrupt  had  executed  the  conveyance  ^    and  by 
a  sabsequent ,  clause  in  the  statute,  it  ta  enacted,  that 
this  disposition  of  the  heritable  estate,  togetber  wkh 
the  order  of  the  court  or  lord  ordinary  on   wbicii  it 
proceeds,  or  failing  thereof,  the  decree  of  adjadicatian 
of  the  court  or  the  lord  ordinary,  shall  within  60  daya 
of  tbe  date  thereof  be  registered  in  the  register  of  ab« 
hreviates  of  adjudications ;  and  shall  have  the  effect  to 
entitle  the  trustee  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors  to 
rank  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  heritable  estate  aa 
if  it  Imd  been  a  proper  decree  ef  adjudication,  obtain- 
ed at  tbe  dlste  of  the  interlocntor  awarding  the  aeqoca- 
tration;  aecomulating  the  whole  debts,  principal  aod 


bond  to   a  confident  person:   the  adjudication  upon  ^  interest,  as  at  that  period,  and  adjudging  lor  aecarity 


which,  when  conveved  to  himself,  is  a  good  title  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  against  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  his  ancestor. 

8.  Adjudications  in  implement  are  deduced  against 
those  who  have  granted  deeds  without  procuratory  of 
zesignation  or  precept  of  seisin,  and  refuse  to  divest 
themselves }  to  the  end  that  tbe  subject  conveyed  may 
he  efiectually  vested  in  the  grantee.  These  adjudica- 
tions may  be  also  directed  againit  the  heir  of  the  grant- 
er»  upon  a  charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  place 
for  a  legal  reversion  \  for  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a  special  subject,  it  must  carry 
that  sobjfct  as  irredeemably  as  if  the  right  had  been 
voluntarily  completed. 

9.  All  adjudications  led  within  year  and  day  of  that 
•ne  which  has  been  made  first  effectual  by  seisin  (where 
•eisin  is  necessary),  or  exact  diligence  for  obtaining  8ci« 
•in,  are  preferable  pari  passu.  The  year  and  day  rona 
from  the  date  of  the  adjudication^  and  not  ef  the  sci- 
ain  or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After  the  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
dates.  All  the  co*adjodgers  within  the  year  are  pre- 
ferable ^rt/)o#Mr|  as  if  one  adjudication  bad  been,  led' 
for  all  dieir  debts.  This  makes  tbe  seisin  or  diligence 
•o  the  first  adjbdicatioo  a  oommoo  ri^ht  to  the  rest, 
whdi  mmt  therefore  Befhad.  to.  the  owm  of  that  dili^ 


or  payment  thereof,  so  as  to  rank  pari  passu  with  any 
prior  effectual  adjudication,  and  within  year  and  day 
of  the  same.     By  this  act  also,  iir  order  to  lessen  tha 
Dumber  of  adjudications,  and  consequently  the  expeoca 
upon  a  bankrupt  estate,  it  is  declared,  that  intioiatioa 
shall  be  made  of  the  first  adjudication  which  ia  called, 
so  as  all  creditors  who  are  in  readiness  may,  within 
such  a  reasonable  time  as  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  sedernnt  days,  produce  their  grounds   of 
debt,  and  be  conjoined   in  the  decree  to  follow  on  said 
first  adjudication.     At  the  same  time  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention^  that  this  act  is  only  temporary  ;  and  after 
eight  years  experience,  will  probably  suffer  very  eonsi* 
derable  alterations,,  when  it  shall  become  seceMaiy  to 
digest  another  bankrupt  law  for  Scotland. 

10.  Before  treating  of  judicial  sales  of  hankroptaat^sciM 
estates,  the  nature  of  sequestration  may  be  shortly  ex-ti< 
plained,  which  is  a  diligence  that  generally  nahora  in 
actions  of  sale.  Sequestration  of  hinds  is  a  judicial  act 
of  the  court  of  session,  whereby  the  management  of  an 
estate  is  pat  into.the  bands  of  a  factor  or  steward  named 
by  the  court,  who  gives  secorky,  and  is  to  he  accounU 
able  for  the  renU  to  all  having  interest  This  diligence 
is  competent,  either  where  the  right  of  the  lands  is 
donbtfol;  if  it  be  applied  far  before  either  of  the  oem* 
petatan  hat  attained  pofsestioB|  or  where  the  attata  ia 
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'jkw  ^  betviTj  cbarged  with  debts  :  bnt,  at  it  ii  ao  nnfavoar- 
ivtiMid.  able  diligence,  it  U  not  admitted,  unless  that  measaro 
ihall  appear  necessary  /or  the  security  of  creditors. 
Subjects  not  brought  before  the  court  by  the  diligence 
of  creditors,  cannot  full  under  sequestration  ;  for  it  is 
the  competition  of  creditors  which  alone  founds  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  take  the  disputed  subject 
into  their  possetision. 

XI.  The  court  of  session  who  decrees  the  sequestra- 
tion has  the  nomination  of  the  factor,  in  which  they 
are  directed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors* 
A  factor  appointed  b?  the  session,  though  the  proprie* 
tor  had  not  been  infeft  in  the  lands,  hss  a  power  to  re- 
move tenttuts.  Judicial  factors  must,  within  six  months 
after  extractintr  their  factory,  make  up  a  rental  of  the 
estate,  and  a  list  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  process,  as  a 
charge  against  themselves,  and  a  note  of  such  altera- 
tions in  the  rental  as  may  afterwards  happen  :  and  most 
also  deliver  to  the  clerk  annually  a  scheme  of  their  ac- 
counts, charge  and  discharge,  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  bound  to  the 
same  degree  of  diligence  that  a  prudent  man  adhibits 
in  his  own  affairs  \  they  are  accountable  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  rents,  which  they  either  have,  or  by  dili- 
gence might  have,  recovered,  from  a  year  after  their 
falling  due.  As  it  is  much  in  the  power  of  those  fac- 
tors to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  creditors,  by 
purchasing  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  such  pur- 
chases made  either  by  the  factor  himself,  or  to  his  be- 
hoof, are  declared  equivalent  to  an  acquittance  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt.  No  factor  can  warrantably  pay 
to  any  creditor,  without  an  order, of  the  court  of  ses- 
aion  \  Cor  he  is,,  by  the  tenor  of  his  commission,  di- 
rected to  pay  the  rents  to  those  who  shall  be  found  to 
have  the  best  right  to  them.  Judicial  factors  are  en- 
titled to  a  salary,  which  is  generally  stated  at  five  per 
cent,  of  their  intromissions:  but  it  is  seldom  ascertained 
till  their  office  expires,  or  till  their  accounting  \  that 
the  court  may  modify  a  greater  or  smaller  salary,  or 
none,  in  proportion  to  the  factor^s  integrity  and  dili- 
gence. Many  cases  occur,  where  the  court  of  session, 
without  sequestration,  name  a  factor  to  preserve  the 
rants  from  perishing ;  e.  g.  where  an  heir  is  deliberat- 
ing whether  to  enter,  where  a  minor  is  without  tutors, 
where  a  succession  opens  to  a  person  residing  abroad } 
to  all  which  cases  the  factor  is  subjected  to  the  rules 
hud  down  in  act  of  sederunt,  Feb.  13.  1730. 

As  to  sequestrations  under  the  bankrupt  act  before 
recited,  the  reader  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the 
act  itself  J  for  being  only  temporary,  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  seems  quite  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  different  re- 
gulations thereby  laid  down  in  cases  of  sequestration 
under  it. 

1 2.  The  word  hankntpt  Is  sometimes  applied  to  per- 
iODS  whose  funds  are  not  snfficient  for  their  debts  \  and 
•pmetimes,  not  to  the  debtor,  hot  to  his  estate.  The 
Goart  of  session  are  empowered,  at  the  suit  of  any  real* 
creditor,  to  try  the  value  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  and 
sell  it  for  the  payment  ef  his  debts. 

1 3*  No  process  of  sale,  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor,  can 
proceed  without  a  proof  of  the  debtor's  bankruptcy,  or 
at  least  that  his  lands  are  so  charged  with  debts  that 
■0  pmdent  persoM  will  bnj  Iron  Sini}  and  tbeKfore^ 
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the  sumaaeiH  of  tale  most  comprehend  the  debtor's  ^^  ^ 
whole  estate.  The  debtor,  or  bis  apparent  heir,  and  Seotkn^. 
all  the  real  creditors  in  possession,  must  be  made  par*  *  ¥  * 
ties  to  the  suit ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  other  eicdi- 
tors  be  called  by  an  edictal  citation.  The  snmmont  of 
sale  contains  a  conclusion  of  ranking,  or  preference  of 
the  bankrupt's  creditors.  In  this  ranking,  first  and  sc-  lUrnktac  ^ 
cond  terms  are  assigned  to  tbe  whole  creditors  for  exhi- errdiion. 
biting  in  court  (or  producing)  their  rights  and  dili- 
gences \  and  the  decree  of  certification  proceeding 
thereupon,  against  the  writings  not  produced,  hat  the 
same  effect  in  favonr  of  the  creditors  who  have  produ- 
ced their  rights,  as  if  that  decree  had  proceeded  upon 
an  action  of  reduction  imprpbatiom  See  N^'clxxxitij  3. 
By  the  late  bankrupt  act,  the  sale  may  precede  the 
ranking  of  the  creditors,  unless  the  court,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  shall  find  sufficient 
cause  to  delay  tlie  sale.  The  irredeemable  property  of 
the  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  the  highest  offerer 
at  the  sale,  l^e  creditors  receiving  payment  most 
grant  to  the  purchaser  absolute  warrandice,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sum  received  by  them  \  and  the  lands  par* 
chased  are  declared  disburdened  of  all  debts  or  deeds 
of  the  bankrupt  or  his  ancestors,  either  on  payment  of 
the  price  by  the  purchaser  to  the  creditors  according  to 
their  preference,  or  on  consignation  of  it.  By  the  act 
1695,  purchasers  were  bound  to  consign  the  price  in 
the  bands  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinborgh ;   but  by 

L5.  of  the  above  act,  they  may  consign  it  in  the  Boyal 
ank  or  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  only  remedy  provided 
to  such  creditors  as  judge  themoelvee  hart  by  the  sale 
or  division  of  the  price,  even  though  they  shooM  be 
minors,  is  an  action  for  recovering  their  share  of  tbe 
price  against  tbe  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  expence  of  those  processes  is  disbursed  by 
the  factor  out  of  the  rents  in  hia  hands  j  by  which  the 
whole  burden*  of  such  expence  falls  opon  the  posterior, 
creditors. 

15;  Apparent  heirs  are  entitled  to  bring  actions  of 
sale  of  the  estates  belonging  to  their  ancestors,  whe- 
ther bankrupt  or  not  \  the  expence  of  which  ought  to 
fall  opon  the  pursuer,  if  there  is  any  ezcreaeenee  of  4he  - 
price,  after  payment  of  the  creditors :  but  if  there  be  - 
no  excrescence,  tbe  creditors,  who a)one aragainert  hy 
the  sale,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

1 6.  As  prooessei  of  ranking  and  sale  are  designed 
for  the  common  interest  of  all  the -creditors,  no  dili- 
gence carried  on  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  gite  any  preference  in*  the  competition^  pen* 
dente  liie^  fdkU  innovandufm, 

ry.  It  n  a  rule  in  all  reafrditigencce,  that  where  a 
creditor  is  preferable  on  aereral  different  snbjeots,  he 
cannot  use  his  preference  arbitrarily,  by  favouring  one 
creditor  more  than  another}  hot  nraat  allocale  his  nni- 
Tersal*  or  catholic  debt  proportiooallj  agaioat  all  the 
subjects  or  parties  whom  it  affects.  If  it  is  material  to 
such  creditor  to  draw  hie- whole  payment  out  of  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  his  debt  so  as  may  beat  aeonre 
himself:  bnt  that  ineqnality  will  be  rectified  aa  to  the 
posterior  creditors,  whd  had -likewise  by  theb  rights 
and"  diligenoes,  affected*  the  snhiecl»  out  of  which  he 
direw  his  payment,  by  obliging' hin»  to  assign  kt  their 
favour  his  right  upon- the  separate  subjects  which  he. 
did  not  nse  in  the  ranking )  by  which  they  tna^  racm 
againtt'theaa  eeparateMhiccta-fiw  the  ehaiaa  which  the 
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dC    dtbt  pnefemd  migbt  btve  drawn  out  of  them.    At  tJi^ 
S«9ik«d.  «^gatioo  to  atsigo  is  founded  merely  in  equity,  the 
^'      w ""  ■  '  -oatfiolic  cred itor  cannot  be  compelled  to  it,  if  this  as- 
signing shall  weaken  the  profereo^o  of  any  separate 
(debt  vested  in  himself,    affecting   the  special  subject 
•sought  to  be  assigned.     But  if  a  credltur  upon  a  spe- 
cial snbject  shall  acquire  from  another  a  catbolic  right, 
ora  ealbolic  creditor  shall  purchase  a  debt  a  fit;  c  ting  a 
special  subject,  with  a  iriew  of  creating  to  the  special 
!debt  a  higher  degree  of  preferepce  than  was  paturally 
doe  to  it,  by  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  catholic 
debt,  equity  cannot  prevent  him  from  assigning  in  fa- 
"vour  of  the  creditor  excluded  by  such  application,  es- 
pecially  if,  prior  to  the  purchase,  the  subject  has  be« 
come  litigious  by  the  process  of  ranking. 

II.  MOVEABLE  EIGHTS. 

The  law  of  heritable  rights  being  explained,  Move^ 
ahle  Bights  fall  next  to  be  considered ;  the  doctrine  of 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  obligations. 


Sect.  XIII.  0/  Obligations  and  Contracts  in  gtneraL 
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OfcJigation.  I*  An  obligation  is  a  legal  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound 
to  pay  or  perforin  something  to  another.  Every  obliga- 
tion<on  the  person  obliged  implies  an  opposite  right  in 
the  creditor,  so  that  what  is  a  biM'den  in  regard  to  the 
«,one  is  a  right  with  reapeot.to  the  other  }  and  all  rights 
i  founded  on  obligation  are  called  personaL  Then^  is 
ibis  essential  difference  .between  a  real  and  a  personal 
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pended  till  the  lapse  of  that  day.  (3.)  Conditional  I^wi 
obligations  \  in  which  (here  is  110  proper  debt  indies  Kon  Sc«rSn 
cedii)  till  the  condition  be  purified,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible the  condition  may  never^exist ;  and  ivhich  there- 
fore  are  ^aul  to  create  only  the  hope  of  a  debt  ;  b<it  tbo 
granter,  evrn  of  these,  has  no  right  to  resile.  An  obli- 
gation, to  which  a  day  is  adjected  lit  at  possibly  nraj 
never  exist,  implies  a  condition  •,  dies  inccrlvs  pt^  con^ 
diiiojte  hoheiur.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  provision  to  a 
child,  payable  when  he  attains  to  the  a^e  of  fourteen, 
if  the  child  dies  before  that  age,  the  provision'  falls. 

4.  Obligations,  when  considered  with  regard  to  their 
cause,  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  tho!»e  arising 
from  contract,  quasi  contract,  delict,  and  quasi  delict: 
but  there  are  certain  obligations,  even  full  and  proper 
ones,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  these  Kourceft, 
and  to  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  of  ohedteniiaL 
Such  as  the  obligation  on  parents  to  alimeta  or  main- 
tain their  oliildren  \  which  arises  singly  from  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the 
civil  magiKtrate.  Under  parents  are  comprehended,  tbo 
mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  in  their  proper 
order.  This  obligation  on  parents  extends  to  the  pro- 
viding of  their  issue  In  all  the  uecessariea  of  life,  and 
giving  them  suitable  edncation.  It  ceases,  %vhcn  tha 
« children  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  industri; 
but  the. obligation  on  parents  to  maintain  their  indi- 
gent children,  and  reciprocally  00  children  to  maJntam 
their  indigent  parents,  is  perpetual.      TJiis   obligation 


is,  on  the  father^s  death,  transferred  to  the  eldest  son 
.^the  heir  of  the  family  \  who,  as  representing  the  father 


right,  that  s^jusin  re^,  wbcther  of  property,. or  0^  an      must  aliment  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters :  the  br 
•  !?_•__  i-?_j    -_  :*..j-    ^_»:*i..-  .L_  *_j      thers  are  only  entitled  to  alimony  till  their  age  of  tw'en- 

ty-one,  after  which  they  are  presumed  able  to  do  for 
themselves  ;  but  the  obligation  to  maintain  the'  sisters 
continues  till  their  marriage.  In  persons  of  loWer 
rank,  the  obligation  to  aliment  the  sisters  ceases  after 
they  are  capable  of  subsisting  by  any  service  or  em- 
ployment. 

5.  AH. obligations,  arising  from  the  oatoral  duty  of 
restitution,  fall  under  this  class j  thus,  things  given  do- 
on  the  view  of  a  certain  event,  must  be  restored'  if  ttiat 
event  does  not  afterwards' exist':  thus  also,  tblngs  gi^ea 
ob  turpem  causam^  where  the  turpitude  is  in  the  recei- 
ver and  not  in  the  giver,  most  be  restored.  And  on 
the  same  principle,  one  upon  whose  ground  a  bouse'  i« 
built  or're^aired  by  s^nother.  Is'  obliged,  without  any 
covenant,  to  restore  the  expence  laid  out  upon  it  *  ia 


inferior  kind,  as  servitude,  entitles  the  person  vested 
with  it  to  possess  the  subject  as  his  own  \  or  if  he  Is  not 
in  possession,  to  demand  it  from.the  possessors  :  where- 
.  as  the  creditor  in  a  personal  right  has  oplyyi/j  ad  r&m^ 
>  or  a  right  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  bis  obligation  \ 
without  any  right  in  the  subject  itself,  which  the  debt- 
>  or  is  bopnd  to  transfer  to  hinu      Qne^  cannot,  oblige 
thtmselC^  but  by  a  present  act  of  the  will.    A  bare  reso- 
Intion,  therefore,:  or  purpose,  to  be,, obliged,  is  alter- 
.  able  at  pleasure. 
DivUieaor      2^    Obligations  are   aitber,  .('O   Merely  natural, 
•Miftftiiot^  wfaerB.onapfrsoia  ifi.bopnd  tc)  ^qotlier  by,  the  law  of  na- 
ture, but  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  civil  action^  to 
lhe<  performance.     Thus,  though  de^ds.  ^|*anted,  by  a 
.minor  having  cni-ators,  without  their  cons/eut,  fire  null, 
■    yet  the    minor  is.  naturally,  obliged  to  .perform   such 


deeds  y  and  parenta  are.  qatpr^Uy,  obUged  to  .provide,    ao  far  as  it  has  been  profitable  io  him. 

their  children  in  reasonable  patrimotiies*^  Natural  obli-         6.  A  contract  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  orCsafv^ 

:gationa«ltitl«.  tbo:Cre4itor  tp  retain  wjiat  he  has  got 

.  in  virtue  theceoi^  .witboi^t  b^ing  subjected  to  restore  it. 

(2i)  Obligations  aro.m/9rely  civil,. which  may  be  sped 

.^npon  bff.  ao  aotioi^  bqt^aje  ^lide^  bj  an  ^exception,  in 

>eqttity  }  this  is  tha.oasi  of  qbligations  granted  thro^igh 

foroa  or  fear«.&c«    (3^)  Proper  or  full  obligations,  are 

ihosei  which  ave  iiuj^ported  .botJt>  bj  e^uil^  and,  tl|e  Qvil 

"tanotion. 
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more  persons,  whereby  something  is  to  be  given  or  '^it- 
formed  upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable  Consideration, 
either  present  or  future,  on  the  other  part. '  Consent, 
which  is  implied  In  agreement,  is  excluded,  (i.yBy 
error  in  the  essentials  of  the  contract :  for,  in  such  cisc, 
the  party  does  not  properly  contract,  but  errs  or  ts 
doceived3  and  this  may  be  also  applied  to  contracta 
which  take  their  rise  from  fraud  or  imposition,  ^fa.) 
3i;.Qbligatioo«.ina^  also.  1^  ijiiyi^ed  into,  (ij  &>^*  Consent  is  excluded  by  such  a  degree  of  restraint  upon 
lo>  wbich  neither  .d«y.  nor  condition  js  adjected..  ,  These .  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  extorts  the  agreement; 
na^  be  exacted.  imaiediAtely.  (2.).  phlig;atioos  (ejp  for  where  violence  or  threatening  are  used  against  a 
die^  /which  havoia  day  adjected  U^  thei^  performance,  person,  his  will  has  really' no  part  in  the  contract.  ^ 
luktheso,  i/iipit statmtcupditf.s^d  pQtf^  vemtj  aproper  debt  7.  Loan,  or  mutuum^  is  that  contract  which  obligee 
srjpcs.fsQin.thedateaf  tbe  oMJgptisn^,  j^^aqse  it  is  jeer-  a  person^  who  has  borrowed  any  fungible  subject  ftom 
taiii. 4faat. the jd»yr  Will «^t^jb#4;,,t^  ^i^ptiop^^^ios-.  ^  f4\<^<^''*^|  ^?  restore  to  him  as  much  of  the  tame  kindt 
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aw  of  >^nd  of  equal  goodness.  Whatever  receives  its  e stima- 
•tlantt..  tion  iQ  number,  weight,  or  raeasure,  is  a  fungible  5  as 
corn,  wine,  current  coin,  &c.  The  only  proper  sub- 
jects of  this  contract  are  things  which  cannot  be  used 
without  either  their  extinction  or  alienation :  hence 
the  property  of  the  thing  lent  is  necessarily  transferred 
by  delivery  to  the  borrower,  who  consequently  must 
run  fill  the  hazards  either  of  its  deterioration  or  its 
perishing,  according  to  the  rule,  res  peril  suo  domino. 
^Vbere  the  borrower  neglects  to  restore  at  tlie  time 
^od  place  agreed  on,  the  estimation  of  the  thing  lent 
must  be  made  according  to  its  price  at  that  time  and 
tn  that  place ;  because  it  would  have  been  worth  so 
much  to  the  lender,  if  the  obligation  had  been  duly 
performed.  If  there  is  no  place  nor  time  stipulated  for, 
the  value  is  to  be  stated  according  to  the  price  that  the 
commodity  gave  when  and  where  it  was  demandtd.  In 
the  loan  of  money,  tbe  value  put  on  it  by  public  au- 
thority, and  not  its  intrinsic  worth,  is  to  be  con^^idered. 
This  contract  is  que  of  those  called  by  the  Romans 
unilateral^  being  obligatory  only  on  one  part  \  for  the 
Jender  is  subjected  to  no  obligation :  the  only  action 
therefore  that  it  produces,  is  pointed  against  the  bor- 
rower, that  lie  may  restore  as  much  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  he  borrowed,  together  with  the  damage  the 
lender  may  have  suffered  through  default  of  due  per- 
formance. 

8.  Commodate  is  a  species  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the 
part  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  used, 
without  either  Us  perishing  or  its  alienation.  Hence, 
in  this  sort  of  loan,  the  property  continues  with  the 
lender  9  the  only  right  the  borrower  acquires  in  the 

.subject  is  its  use,  after  which  he  must  restore  the  indi- 
.vidual  thing  that  he  borrowed :   consequently,  if  the 
subject  perishes,  it  perishes  to  the  lender,  unless  it  has 
.perished  by  the  borrower's  fault.  What  degree  of  fault 
I M  negli^nce  maizes  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
,  liable  to  the  other  io  damages,  is  comprehended  under 
*  the  following  rules.   Where  the  contract  gives  a  mutual 
benefit  to  both  parties,  each  contractor  is  bound  to 
<«dhibit  a  middle  sort  of  diligence,  such  as  a  man  of  or- 
.dinary  prudence  uses  in  his  affairs.   Where  only  one  of 
tbe  parties  has  benefit  by  the,  contract,  that  party  must 
^nse  exact  diligence  \  and  the  other  who  has  no  advan- 
tage by  it,  is  accountable  only  for  dole,  or  for  gross 
omissions  which  the  law  construes  to  be  dole.     Where 
,one.en>ploys  less  car^  on,  the  subject  of  any  contract 
which  implies  an  exoberant  trust,  than  he  is  known  to 
employ  in  his  own  affairs,  it  is  considered  as  dole. 

9.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  this  is  a  bilateral  con- 
tract; the  borrower  must  be  exactly  careful  of  the 
thing  lent,  and  restore  it  at  tli^  time  fixed  by  the  con- 
tract, or  aUer  that  use  is  made  of  it  for  which  it  was 
lent:  if  he  puts  it  to  any  other  use,  or  neglects  to  re- 
atoie.  it,  at  the  time  covenanted,  and  if  the  thing  pe- 
rishes thereafter,  even  by  mere  accident,  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  value.  On  the  other  part,  the  lender  is  obliged 
to  restore  to  the  borrower  such  of  the  expences  disbors- 
,ed  by  him  on  ^hat  sulijt^ct  as  arobe  from  any  uncommon 
accident,  but  not  tliofie  that  naturally  atti^nd  the  use  of 
it..   W^hcre  a  thing  is  lent  gratuitously,  without  speci- 


10.  Depositation  is  also  a  5i7a/^ra/ Contract,  By  whrcfc    Law  of 
one  who  has  the  custody  of  a  thing  committed  to  bim  Sootlsndl. 
(the  depositary)  Is  obliged  to  restore  it  to  tbe  dcposi-^"^'! — ^ 
tor.     If  a  reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  deposttarr.:  Jf*"**" 

or  his  care,  it  resolves  into  tbe  contract  of  location. 
As  this  contract  is  gratuitous,  the  depositary  is  only 
answerable  for  the  consequences  of  gross  neglect ;  but 
after  the  deposit  is  redemanded,  he  is  accountable  even 
for  casual  misfortunes.  He  is  entitled  to  a  full  indem- 
nification for  the  losses  he  has  Sustained  by  the  contract, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  all  sums  expended  by  him  on 
the  subject. 

11.  An   obligation  arises  Without  formal   paction,  ^*''*» 
barely  by  a  traveller's  entering  into  an  inn,  ship,  w!!^!?^!^' 
stable,  and  there  depositing  his  goods,  or  putting  op 

bis  horses  j  whereby  the  innkeeper,  shipmaster,  or  sts- 
bler,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  facts  and  those 
of  bis  servants  (>(vhicb  is  an  obligation  implied  in  the 
▼ery  exercise  of  these  employments),  but  of  the  other 
'  guests  or  passengers  \  and,  indeed,  in  every  case,  tnriess 
where  the  goods  have  been  lost  damnofatali^  or  carried 
off  by  pirates  or  house-breakers.  Not  only  the  masters 
of  ships,  but  their  employers,  are  liable  each  of  them 
for  the  share  that  he  has  in  the  sh^p ;  but  by  the  pre- 
sent custom  of  trading  nationH,  the  goods  brought  into 
a  ship  must  have  been  delivered  to  the  master  or  mate, 
or  entered  into  the  ship  books.  Carriers  fall  within 
the  intendment  of  this  law  \  and  practice  has  extended 
it  to  vintners  within  borough.  The  extent  of  the  da- 
mage sustained  by  the  party  may  be  proved  by  his  own 
oath  in  litem. 

12.  Sequestration,  whether  volontarily  consented  toS^qncstni-- 
by  the  parties,  or  authorized  by  the  jtidge,  is  a  kind  of ''*'** 
deposite  \   but  as  the  office  of  sequestree,   to  whose 
care  the  subject  in  dispute  is  committed,  is  not  consi- 
dered as  gratuitous,  he  cannot  throw  it  up  at  pleasure, 
as  a  common '  depositary  \may  do  j   and   is   liable  in 
the  middle  degree  of  diligence.   Consignation  of  money  Contigaa- 
is  also  a  deposite.     It  may  be  made,  either  where  the^^"** 
debt  is  called  in  question  by  the  debtor,  as  in  sus- 
pensions \  or  where  the  creditor  refuses  to  receive  his 
money,  as  in  wadsets,  &c.    The  risk  of  the  consigned 
money  lies  on  the  consigner,  where  he  ooght  to  have 
made  payment,  and  not  consignation ;  or  has  consigned 
only  a  part  \  or  has  chosen  for  consignatory,  a  persoa 
neither  named  by  the  parties  nor  of  good  credit.     Tbe 
charger,  or  other  creditor,   runs  the  risk,  if  he  has 
charged  for  sums  not  due,  or  has  without  good  reason 
refused  payment,  by  which  refusal  the  consignation  be- 
came necessary.     It  is  the  office  of  a  consignatory,  to 
keep  the  money  in  safe  custody  tilf  it  is  called  for  :  if 
thert^fore  he  puts  it  out  at  interest,  he  must  run  tbe 
hazard  of  the  debtor^s  insolvency  \  but  for  the  same 
reason,  though  he  should  draw  interest  for  it,  he  is 
liable  in  none  to  the  consigner. 

13.  Pledge,  when  opposed  to  wadset,  is  a  contract,  PWgf. 
by  which  a  debtor  puts  into  the  bands  of  hi)  creditor  a 
special  moveable  sutiject  in  security  of  the  debt,  to  be 
re-delivered  on  payment.    Where  a  security  h  ifrartsbfish- 


ed  by  law  to  the  creditor,  upon'  a  subject  whtcb  con- 
tinues in  the  debtor's  possession,  it  has  the  special  name 
fying  any  tune  of  re-delivery,  it  constitutes. the  contract  of  an  hypothec.  Tradesmen  and  ship  carpenters  ba^e  Hypothec. 
ofpre&irium^  which  ia  revocable  at  the  lender's  plea-  an  hypothec  on  the  bouse  or^ship  repaired,  for  the 
silre,..and,  being  entered  ii^to  from  «  personal  regard  to  materials  and  otlier  charges  of  reparation  ;  but  rtot  for 
the  borrowert  ceases  by  bis  death*  the  e^pence  of  building  a  nev^  ship.    This,  faowtver,. 

must 
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hmw  oT  most  not  DOW  be  onderttood  to  applj  onivenallj  :  for 
ftMlUid.  ilie  court  of  Bession,  in  different  cases  which  lately  oc- 
"  cured  before  them,  aod  fouudiog  upon  the  law  aod 
practice  of  England  in  similar  cases,  have  foand|  that 
B4I.  hypothec  exists  for  the  ezpence  of  repairs  done  in 
a  Aome  port.  Owners  of  ships  have  an  hypothec  on 
the  cargo  for  the  freight ;  heritors  on  tbe  fruits  of  tlie 
ground }  and  landlords  on  the  invecta  et  iOata,  for  their 
rents.  Writers  also,  and  agents,  have  a  right  of  by- 
pothec,  or  more  properly  of  retention,  in  their  consti- 
tuent's writings,  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  disburse- 
ments. A  creditor  cannot,  for  bis  own  payment,  sell 
the  subject  impigaorated,  without  applying  to  the  judge 
ordinary  for  a  warrant  to  put  it  op  to  public  sale  or 
reap  ^  and  to  this  application  the  debtor  ought  to  l>e 
made  a  party* 


1       aliMT. 
Verbal 


Sect.  XIV.  ,0/  Obligaiumt  by  Word  or  Writ. 


I.  The  appellation  of  verbal  may  be  applied  to  all 
agrt€aeito)^]igg(;on9  to  the  constitution  of  which  writing  is  not 
essential,  which  includes  both  real  and  consensual  con- 
tracts \  but  as  these  are  explained  under  sepirate  titles, 
obligations  by  word^  in  the  sense  of  this  rubric,  must  be 
restricted,  either  to  promises,  or  to  such  verbal  agree- 
ments as  have  ne  special  name  to  distinguish  them. 
Agreement  implies  the  intervention  of  two  different 
jparties,  who  come  nnder  mutual  obligations  to  one 
another.     Where  nothing  is  to  be  given  or  ^performed 
l>ut  on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  u  promise  f  which, 
ms  it  is  gratuitous,  does  not  require  tbe  acceptance  of 
Um  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.    An  offer,  whidi 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  promise,  implies  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  the  other  party  j  and  consequently 
is  not  binding  on  the  offerer,  till  itl>e  accepted,  witb 
its  limitations  or  conditions,  by  him  to  whom  the  of- 
fer is  made }  after  which,  it  becomes  a  proper  agree- 
ment. 
Wriiiag.         a.  Writing  must  necessarily  intervene  in  all  obliga- 
tions and  bargains  concerning  heritable  subjects,  though 
they  should  be  only  temporary  >  as  tacks,  which,  when 
they  are  verbal,  last  but  for  one  year.     In  these,  no 
verbal  agreement  is  binding,  though  it  should  be  refer- 
red to  the  oath  of  the  party  -,  for,  till  writing  is  adhi- 
bited, law  gives  both  parties  a  right  to  resile,  as  from 
.Ml  unfijiisbed  bargain }  which  is  called  \ocv» pxnitentiie* 
If,  upon  a  verbal  bargain  of  lands,  part  of  the  price 
shall  be  ^aid  by  bim  who  was  to  purchase,  the  inter^ 
9entut  reif  the  actual  payment  of  money,  creates  a  va- 
lid obligation,  and  gives  a  beginning  to  the  contract 
of  sale:    and,  iu  general,  wherever  matters  are  no 
longer  entire,  the  right  to  resile  seems  to  be  excluded. 
An  agreement,  whereby  a  real  right  is  passed  from,  or 
restricted,  called  pactum  Hberatorwm^  may  be  perfect- 
ed verbally }  for  freedom  is  favourable,  and  tbe  purpose 
^      of  such  agreement  is  rather  to"  dissolve  than  to  create  an 
obligation.    Writing  it  also  essential  to  bargains  made 
iinder  condition  that  tbey  shall  be  reduced  into  writ- 
ing; for  in  tacli  caaet,  it  is  pancomtracius^  that,  till 
writing  be  adhibited,  both  parties  shall  have  liberty 
to  withdraw.    In  the  tame  manner,  verbal  or  nuncn- 

Cttivo  testamenU  aro  rejecud  by  oor  law }  but  verbal 
gaciet  are  sosUtaed,  where  tbey  do  not  oxceed  zool. 
.Boots. 

3.  Anciently,  wbea  writing  was  litth  modi  deeds 


were  executed  by  tbe  party  appending' his  seal  to  tbem  Law  of 
in  presence  of  witnesses.  For  preventing  frauda  that  Scotlaaj 
might  happen  by  appending  seals  to  false  deeds,  the  It^M. 
subscription  also  of  the  granter  was  afterwards  rc^ioir- ^  ,^(|^ 
ed,  and,  if  he  codd  not  write,  that  of  a  notary.  As  it 
might  be  of  dangerous  consequences  to  give  full  force 
to  the  subscription  of  the  parties  by  initials,  which  la 
more  ea*iily  counterfeited  ;  our  practice,  in  order  to  su- 
stain such  subscription,  seems  to  require  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  granter  used  to  subscribe  in  that  way,  bat 
that  de  facto  he  had  subscribed  the  deed  in  question  \ 
at  least,  such  proof  is  required,  if  the  instmoieDtaiy 
witnesses  be  still  alive. 

4.  As  a  further  check,  it  was  afterwards  provided, 
that  all  writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and  other 
deeds  of  importance,  be  subscribed  by  the  principal 
parties,  if  they  can  subscribe  }  otherwise,  by  two  nota- 
ries, before  four  witnesses  specially  designed*  The  anb- 
sequent  practice  extended  this  requisite  of  the  deaigna- 
tion  of  the  witnesses  to  the  case  where  the  partiea  them- 
selves subscribed.  Custom  hasconstroed  obligationa  for 
suras  exceeding  lool.  Scots,  to  be  obligationa  of  im- 
portance. In  a  divisible  obligation,  ex.  gr.  for  a  anm 
of  money,  though  exceeding  lool.  the  snbscriptioa 
of  one  notary  is  sufficient,  if  the  creditor  restricts  hit 
claim  to  lOol. :  But  in  an  obligation  indivisible,  e.  g. 
for  the  performance  of  a  fact,  if  it  be  not  subscribed 
in  terms  of  the  statute,  it  is  void.  When  notariea  tbaa 
attest  a  deed,  the  attestation  or  docquest  must  fpecially 
express  that  the  granter  gave  them  a  mandate  to  aign  \ 
nor  is  it  sufficient  that  this  be  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  writing. 

5.  In  every  deed,  the  name  of  him  who  writea  it, 
with  his  dwelling  place  or  other  mark  of  distinction, 
mnst  be  inserted.  The  witnesses  must  both  •nbacribo 
as  witnesses,  and  their  names  and  designations  be  in- 
serted in  the  body  of  the  deed.  And  all  subscribing 
witnesses  must  know  the  granter,  and  either  see  him 
subscribe,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  his  subscription  \ 
otherwise  they  are  declared  punishable  as  accessary  lo 
forgery.  Deeds,  decrees,  and  other  secnrities,  oonoiil- 
ing  of  more  than  one  sheet,  may  be  written  by  way  of 
book,  in  place  of  the  former  custom  of  pasting  togetkar 
the  several  sheets,  and  signing  the  joinings  on  tbe  hmt- 
gin  \  provided  each  page  be  signed  by  the  granter,  mmI 
marked  by  its  number,  and  the  testing  clause  egjacai 
the  number  of  pages. 

6.  Instruments  of  seisin  are  valid,,  if  subscribol  by 
one  notary,  before  a  reasonable  number  of  witaoiBoa^?'*^*"^ 
which  is  extended  by  practice  to  instruments  of  tcaig- 
nation.  Two  witnesses  are  deemed  .a  reasonable  num- 
ber to  every  deed  that  can  be  executed  by  one  aotaiy. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  to  a  notorial  in- 
strument or  execution  see  the  notary  or  mesaeager  iign  \ 
for  they  are  called  as  witnesses  to  the  transaction  whick 
is  attested,  and  not  to  the  subscription  of  the  peswn  at- 
testing. 

7.  A  new  rei|uisite  has  been  added  to  certain  deeda 
since  tbe  Union,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  revenao  :  Tbey 
must  be  executed  on  stamped  paper,  or  parcinnant,  pay* 
ing  a  certain  duty  to  tbe  crown.  These  dniieo  mntt 
also  be  paid  before  wrote  open,  nnder  a  penalty  ;  bat 
tbe^  are  to  namerons  and  complex,  that  it  wonld  be 
tedioQS,  evea  if  it  fell  nader  our  plan,  to  enter  in- 
to an  enameration  of  them.    They  will  bo  fbnnd  at 
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Xaw  ^f  length  in  Swintoti't  Abridgement,  ffoeeStoftips^  to  which 
Scotkad.  the  reader  is  referred »  Certain  judicial  deeds,  soch  as 
bail  bonds,  bonds  of  caotiomy,  io  suspensions,  &c.  are 
exempted,  and  do  not  require  stamps,  as  will  bo  seen 
from  the  several  acts  referred  to  by  the  compiler  of  the 
above  abridgement  of  the  statutes. 

8.  The  granter's  name  and  designation  are  essential, 
not  properly  as  solemnities,  but  because  no  writing  can 
have  effect  without  them.  Bonds  were,  by  our  an- 
cient practice,  frequently  executed  without  filling  op 
the  creditor's  nam« }  and  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
like  notes  payable  to  the  bearer :  But  as  there  was  do 
method  for  the  creditor  of  a  person  possessed  of  these  to 
•ecnre  them  for  his  payment,  all  writings  taken  blank 
in  the  creditor's  name  are  declared  null,  as  covers  to 
fraud ;  with  the  exception'  of  indorsations  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

9*  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
ordinary  solemnities,  x.  Holograph  deeds  (written  by 
the  grantor  himself)  are  effectual  without  witnesses. 
The  date  of  no  holograph  writing,  except  a  bill  of  ex- 
•hange  (see  next  parag.)  can  be  proved  by  the  granter's 
own  assertion,  in  prejudice  either  of  his  heir  or  his 
creditors,  but  must  be  supported  by  other  adminicles. 
3.  Testaments,  if  executed  where  men  of  skill  and  bu- 
siness cannot  be  had,  are  valid  though  they  should  not 
be  quite  formal :  and  let  the  subject  of  a  testament  be 
ever  so  valoable,  one  notary  signing  for  the  testator, 
before  two  witnesses,  is  in  practice  sufficient.  Clergy- 
Boo  were  frequently  notaries  before  the  Reformation  ; 
and,  though  they  were  afterwards  prohibited  to  act  as 
notaries,  the  case  of  testaments  is  excepted;  so  that 
these  are  supported  by  the  attestation  of  one  ininister, 
with  two  witnesses.  3.  Discharges  to  tenants  are  sus* 
tained  without  witnesses,  from  their  presumed  rusticity, 
or  ignorance  in  business.  4.  Missive  letters  in  re  mer" 
caiona^  commissions,  and  fitted  accounts  in  the  course 
of  trade,  and  bills  of  exchange,  though  they  are  not  ho- 
lograph, are,  from  the  favour  of  commerce,  sustained 
without  the  ordinary  solemnities. 

10.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  in  the  form 
of  a  mandate,  whereby  the  drawer  or  mandate  desires 
him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  at 
the  day  and  place  therein  mentioned,  to  a  third  party. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  by  a  person  in  one  country 
t^  his  correspondent  in  another;  and  tliey  have  that 
name,  because  it  is  the  exchange,  or  the  value  of  money 
in  one  place  compared  with  its  value  in  another,  that 
generally  determines  the  precise  extftnt  of  the  sum  con- 
tained in  the  draught.     The  creditor  in  the  bill  is 
sometimes  called  the  possessor,  or  porteur.     As  parties 
to  bills  are  of  different  countries,  questions  concerning 
them  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  received  custom  of 
trading  nations,  unless  where  special  statute  interposes. 
For  this  reason,  bills  of  exchange,  though  their  form 
admits  not  of  witnesses,  yet  prove  their  own  dates,  in 
questions  either  with  the  heir  or  creditors  of  the  debtor ; 
but  this  doctrine  is  not  extended  to  inland  bills  payable 
to  the  drawer  himself. 

II.  A  bill  is  valid,  without  the  designation  either 
of  the  drawer  or  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made 
payable  :  It  is  enough,  that  the  drawer's  subscription 
appears  to  be  truly  his  ;  and  one's  being  possessor  of  a 
bill  marks  him  out  to  the  creditor  if  he  bears  the 
name  given  in  the  bill  to  the  creditor :  Nay,  though 
Vol.  XL  Part  II.  f 
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ance  presumes  that  it  was  he  whom  the  drawer  had  io  ScoUaac'. 
his  eye.  Bills  drawn  blank,  in  the  creditor's  name,  ^  «  ' 
fall  under  the  statutory  nullity  j  for  though  indorsations 
of  bills  are  excepted  from  it,  bills  themselves  are  not* 
Not  only  the  person  drawn  upon  most  sign  his  accept- 
ance, but  the  drawer  most  sign  his  draught,  before  any 
obligation  can  be  formed  against  the  accepter  :  Yet  it 
is  sufficient  in  practice,  that  the  drawer  signs  before 
the  bill  be  produced  in  judgment ;  though  it  should  be 
after  the  death  both  of  the  creditor  and  accepter.  A 
creditor  in  a  bill  may  transmit  it  to  another  by  indor- 
•ation,  though  the  bill  should  not  bear  io  his  order  ;  by 
the  same  rule  that  other  rights  are  transmissible  by  as- 
signation, though  they  do  not  bear  to  auignees* 

X2«  The  drawer,  by  signing  his  draught,  becomes  Obliga* 
liable  for  the  value  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  in  case^"^ 
the  person  drawn  upon  either  does  not  accept,  or  after 
acceptance  does  not  pay ;  for  he  is  presumed  to  have  re- 
ceived value  from  the  creditor  at  giving  him  the  draught, 
though  it  should  not  bear  Jor  value  received :  But,  if 
the  drawer  was  debtor  to  tbe  creditor  in  the  bill  before 
the  draught,  the  bill  is  presumed  to  be  given  towarda 

Payment  of  the  debt,  unless  it  expressly  bears^r  viUue* 
\o  person  drawn  upon,  if  he  refuses  to  accept,  while  . 
be  has  the  drawer's  money  in  his  hand,  is  liable  to  bin 
in  damages.  As  a  bill  presumes  value  from  tbe  credi- 
tor, indorsation  presumes  value  from  tbe  indorsee }  who 
therefore,  if  he  cannot  obtain  payment  from  the  ac^ 
cepter,  has  recourse  against  the  indorser,  unless  the  bill 
be  indorsed  in  these  words,  without  recourse. 

13.  Payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  accepter,  acquits  both 
the  drawer  and  him  at  the  hands  of  the  creditor :  but 
it  entitles  the  accepter,  if  he  was  not  the  drawer's 
debtor,  to  an  action  of  recourse  against  him }  and,  if 
he  was,  to  a  ground  of  compensation.  Where  the  bill 
does  not  bear  value  in  the  hands  of  the  person  drawn 
npon,  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  not  the  drawer's  debtor^ 
and  consequently  he  has  recourse  against  the  drawer^ 
es  mandaio, 

14.  Bills,  when  indorsed,  nre  considered  as  so  many 
bags  of  money  delivered  to  the  onerous  indorsee  ^  which 
therefore  carry  right  to  the  contents,  free  of  all  burdens 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  themselves*     Hence,  a 
receipt  or  discharge,  by  the  original  creditor,  if  grant* 
ed  on  a  separate  paper,  does  not  exempt  the  accepter 
from  second  payment  to  the  indorsee }  hence,  also,  qo 
ground  of  compensation  competent  to  the  accepter  a^ 
gainst  tbe  original  creditor  can  he  pleaded  against  the    . 
indorsee ;  but,  if  the  debtor  shall  prove,  by  the  oath  of 
the  indorsee,  either  that  the  bill  is  indorsed  to  him  for 
the  indorser's  own  behoof,  or  that  he  paid  not  the  full 
value  for  the  indorsation,  the  indorsee  is  justly  consi- 
dered as  but  a  name  j  and  therefore  all  exceptions,  re- 
ceivable against  the  original  creditor,  wilt  be  sustained 
against  bini.   A  protested  bill,  after  registration,  cannot. 
be  transmitted  by  indorsation,  but  by  assignation. 

15.  Bills  must  be  negociated  by  the  possessor,  *g>^>ost  Xapcm. 
the  person  drawn  upon,  within  a  precise  time,  in  order  tioa. 
to  preserve  recourse  against  the  drawer*  In  bills  pay- 
able 80  many  days  after  sight,  the  creditor  baa  a  dis- 
cretionary power  of  fixing  the  payment  somewhat 
sooner  or  later,  as  his  occasions  shall  require.  Bills 
payable  on  a  day  certain,  need  not  be  presented  for  ao* 
ceptance  till  the  day  of  payment,  becanse  that  day  can 
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Beitber  be  prolong*^  nor  •horttMi  hy  4li«  time  ef  ae* 
ceptence.  For  tlie  8«ne  reeuon  the  acceptance  of  billay 
payable  o«  a  preciee  day,  need  not  be  dated  :  biU,  where 
a  bill  is  drawn  pajrnble  so  maaj  days  alter  sight,  it 
mast  \  because  there  the  tera  of  peyveiit  de[^ds  en 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

1 6.  Though  bills  are,  in  strict  law,  doe  the  very  day 
CD  which  they  ai«  nuide  payaUe,  and  aay  therefore  be 
protested  on  the  day  thereafter ;  yet  there  are  three 
days  immediately  followinfr  the  day  of  payment,  called 
days  of  grace ^  within  any  of  which  the  creditor  may 
pretest  the  bill  %  hot  if  he  delay  protestiog  till  the  day 
after  the  last  day  of  grace,  he  loses  his  recoorM.  Where 
a  bill  is  protested,  either  from  not  acceptaace  or  not 
payment,  the  dishonoor  most  be  notified  to  the  drawer 
or  indorser,  within  three  posts  at  farthest.  This  strict- 
ness of  negociation  is  confined  to  such  bills  as  may  be 
protested  by  the  possessor  upon  the  third  day  of  grace  : 
where,  therefore,  bills  are  indorsed  after  the  days  of 
grace  are  expired,  the  indorsee  is  left  more  at  liberty, 
and  does  net  lose  his  recourse,  though  he  should  not  take 
a  formal  protest  for  not  payment,  if,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  he  shall  gi^e  the  indorser  notice  of  the  accepter's 
refusing  to  pay.  Not  only  does  the  possessor,  who  oe* 
gleets  strict  negociation,  lose  his  recourse  against  the 
the  drawer,  where  the  person  drawn  upon  becomes  after* 
wards  bankrupt  j  but  though  he  should  continue  sol* 
vent :  for  he  may  in  that  case  recover  payment  from 
the  debtor,  and  so  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  an  unneces- 
sary process  against  the  drawer,  which  he  has  tacitly 
renounced  by  his  negligence.  Recourse  is  preserred 
against  the  drawer,  though  the  bill  should  not  be  duly 
negoeiated,  if  the  person  drawn  upon  was  not  his  debt* 
or ;  for  there  the  drawer  can  qualify  no  prejudice  by 
die  neglect  of  diligence,  and  he  ought  not  to  hare 
drawn  on  one  who  owed  him  nothing. 

17.  The  privileges  superadded  to  hills  by  statute  are, 
that  though,  hy  their  form,  they  can  have  no  clause  of 
registration,  yet,  if  duly  protested,  they  are  registrable 
within  six  months  after  their  date  in  case  of  not  accept* 
aooe,  or  in  six  months  after  the  term  of  payment  in 
the  case  of  not  payment  \  which  registration  is  made 
the  foundation  of  summary  diligence,  either  against  the 
drawer  or  indorser  in  the  case  of  not  acceptance,  or 
against  the  accepter  in  tJhe  case  of  not  payoMut.  This 
is  extended  to  inland  bills,  i.  e.  hills  both  drawn  and 
made  payable  in  Scotland.  After  acceptance,  sum- 
mary diligence  lies  against  no  other  than  the  accepter} 
the  drawer  and  indorser  must  be  pursued  hy  an  ordi* 
nary  action.  It  is  only  the  principal  turn  in  the  bill, 
and  interest,  that  can  be  charged  for  summarily :  the  ex- 
change, when  it  is  not  included  in  the  draught,  the  re- 
exchange  incurred  by  snflFering  the  bill  to  be  protested 
and  returned,  and  the  expence  of  diligence,  must  all 
be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  action  \  because  these  are 
not  liqtiid  debts,  and  so  must  be  previously  constituted. 

18.  fiills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  considerable 
distance  of  time  after  date,  are  denied  the  privileges  of 
bills :  for  bills  are  intended  for  currency,  and  not  to 
lie  as  a  security  in  the  creditor's  bands.  Bills  are  not 
valid  whidi  appear  ex  facie  to  be  donations.  No  ex^ 
trinsic  stipulation  ought  to  be  contained  in  a  bill  which 
deviates  from  the  proper  nature  of  bills :  hence,  a  hill 
to  which  a  penalty  is  adjected,  or  with  a  clause  of  in- 
terest from  the  date,  is  null.    Inland  procepta  drawn. 


not  for  money,  (be  medinoi  of  tiadci  but  for  fimgiUeat  Lmt^ 
are  nnll,  as  wanting  writer's  name  and  witnesses.  It  is  jianthiaA 
■ot  an  agreed  point  whether  promissory  notes,  witbont "  »  - 
writer  and  witnesses,  unless  belograph,  are  probsitive. 

19. 60  stood  the  law  of  Scothind,  in  regard  to  bills  and  Lacf  al- 
promissory  notes,  previous  to  the  statute  \%  Geo.  I^^^'Tm?'*' 
Sy  that  sUtute,  however,  the  law  ef  Scotland  has^l,^,^ 
■ndergone  very  material  alterations.  They  nre  de-ngtes. 
dared  to  have  the  same  privileges,  and  to  prescribe  sa 
six  years  after  the  term  of  payownt.  Bank  note^  and 
^est  hills  are  excepted  from  this  prescription :  nor  does 
it  run  during  the  years  ef  the  creditor's  minority.  la^ 
land  bills  and  piemiasory  notes  must  be  pretested  witk- 
in  the  days  of  grace,  to  secure  recuurse^  and  the  disho* 
noor  notified  within  14  days  after  the  protest.  Suns- 
mary  diligence  may  pass  not  only  against  the  accepter^ 
but  likewise  against  the  drawer,  and  all  the  indorsees 
jointly  and  severally  \  and  at  the  instance  of  any  in- 
dorsee, though  the  bill  was  not  protested  in  his  oame^ 
upon  his  producing  a  receipt  or  letter  from  the  |iro- 
testing  indorsee.  This  act  was  in  force  only  for  scTcn 
years  after  15th  May  1772,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  session  of  parliament.  But  as  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  Seal- 
land,  it  was  made  perpetual  by  the  late  act  23  Geo. 
III.  so  that  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

20.  As  for  the  solemnities  essential  to  deeds  signed 
in  a  foreign  country,  where  they  come  to  receive  exe- 
cution in  Scotland,  it  is  a  genexal  rule,  that  no  law  can 
be  of  authority  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  lawgiver. 
Hence,  in  strictness,  no  deed,  though  perfected  accord-  Soi«Baitia 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  signed,  can  haTeof^eeda 
effect  in  another  country  where  different  solemnities 
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required  to  a  deed  of  that  sort.  But  this  rigour  is  eo  foraga 
softened  ex  comitate^  by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  **'^^* 
that  all  personal  obligations  granted  according  to  the 
law  of  that  country  where  they  are  signed,  are  effectaal 
everywhere  j  which  obtains  m  obligations  to  convey 
heritage.  Conveyances  themselves,  however,  of  heri- 
table subjects  must  be  perfected  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  heritage  lies,  aud  from  wbick 
it  cannot  be  removed. 

21.  A  writing,  while  the  granter  keeps  it  imder  btSDelifof 
own  power  or  his  doer's,  has  no  force  ;  it  becomes  ob-  and  depee- 
ligatory,  only  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  grantee  bins*  tatioa  of 
self,  or  found  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person.     As  to^®^*" 
which  last,  the  following  rules  are  observed.     A  deed 

found  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  doer  both  for  the 
granter  and  grantee,  is  presumed  to  have  been  put  in 
his  hands  as  doer  for  the  grantee.  The  presumption  - 
is  also  for  delivery,  if  the  deed  appears  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  a  stranger  to  both.  Where  a  deed  is  depo* 
sited  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  the  terms  of  de- 
positation may  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  depositary, 
unless  where  they  are  reduced  into  writing.  A  deed 
appearing  in  the  custody  of  the  grantee  himself  is  con- 
sidered as  his  absolute  right ;  insomuch  that  the  gran- 
ter is  not  allowed  to  prove  that  it  was  granted  in  trust, 
otherwise  than  by  a  written  declaration  signed  by  the 
trustee,  or  by  his  oath. 

22.  The  following  deeds  are  e&ctnal  without  deli-\iniatdstdj 
very,     (i.)  Writings  containiog  a  clause  dispensingefiectsal 
with  the  delivery  $  these  are  of  dbe  nature  of  revocable  "^i^®*^^*' 
deeds,  wbsre  the  death  of  the  giaater  is  equivalent  to'^^^*^' 

deUvery, 


Chapi 
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lAw'or   delireryt  because  after  ieftth  there  can  be  oe  reTooation. 

ScotlMMt  r^.^  Deeds  in  favour  of  cbildreiit  eveo  oatural  ones ; 

"^  •  for  parents  are  the  proper  custoiLiars  or  keepers  of  tbeir 
children's  writings.  From  a  similar  reason,  postnuptial 
settlements  by  the  husband  to  the  wife  need  no  deliverY. 
(3.)  Bights  which  are  not  to.  Uke  effect  till  the  granter's 
death,  or  even  where  he  reserves  an  interest  to  himself 
during  his  life  ^  for  it  is  presumed  he  holds  the  custody 
of  these,  merely  to  secure  to  himself  such  reserved  inte- 
rest. (4.)  Deeds  which  the  granter  lay  under  an  ante- 
cedent natural  obligation  to  execute,  e.  e,  rights  grant- 
ed to  a  cautioner  for  his  relief.  (5.)  Mutual  obliga- 
'  lions,  c.  g,  contracts  for  every  such  deed,  the  moment 
it  is  executed,  is  a  common  evident  to  all  the  parties 
contractors.  Lastly,  The  publication  of  a  writing  by 
registration  is  equivalent  to  delivery. 

SflCT.  XV.  0/  Obligations  and  Contracts  arising  from 
Consent^  and  of  accessory  Obligations. 

CoBa«Mil  I*  Contracts  consensual  (f*.  e,  which  might,  by  the 
ceatratts.  Roman  law,  be  perfected  by  the  sole  conseot,  without 
the  intervention  either  of  things  or  of  writing),  are  sale^ 
permutation^  location^  society^  and  mandate.  Where  the 
subject  of  any  of  these  contracts  is  heritable,  writing  is 
necessary. 
Mt.  2.  Sale  is  a  contract,  by  which  one  becomes  obliged 

to  give  something  to  another,  in  consideration  of  a  cer- 
tain price  in  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.  Things 
consisting  merely  in  hope,  may  be  the  subject  of  this 
contract,  as  the  draught  of  a  net.  Commodities,  where 
their  importation  or  use  is  absolutely  prohibited,  can- 
not be  the  subject  of  sale  ;  and  even  in  run  goods,  no 
action  lies  against  the  vender  for  the  delivery,  if  the 
buyer  knew  the  goods  were  run.  So  far  indeed  has 
this  principle  been  carried,  and  bo  anxious  have  our 
judges  been  to  put  a  s(op  to  the  practice  of  smuggling, 
that  in  different  cases  which  have  occurred  of  action 
being  brought  at  the  instance  of  a  foreign  merchant 
against  persons  resident  in  Scotland  for  payment  of 
goods  which  had  been  smuggled,  a  distinction  has  been 
made  betwixt  the  case  of  the  foreign  merchant  being 
or  not  being  a  native  of  Scotland.  Where  the  foreign 
merchant  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  pre- 
sumed that  lie  was  acquainted  with  the  revenue  law  of 
the  country,  and  that  be  was  in  a  manner  versans 
in  re  ilUcita  ;  and  therefore  action  has  been  denied  for 
recovery  of  the  price  of  such  goods  :  but  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ihe  foreign  merchant  was  not  a  native  of 
Scotland,  nowise  amenable  to,  and  even  presumed  ig- 
dorant  of  its  laws,  he  has.  with  justice  been  allowed  ac- 
tion for  the  price  of  such  goods,  unless  it  were  shown 
that  he  had  in  fact  been  particeps  criminis^  by  aiding  the 
amuggle.  The  snuie  principle  has  regulated  the  decisions 
in  the  courts  of  England  in  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  have  within  these  few  years  come  before  them. 

3.  Though  this  contract  may  be  perfected  before  de- 
livery of  the  subject,  the  property  remains  till  then  with 
the  vender:  (See  N^  clxii.  9.)*  Yet  till  delivery,  the 
harard  of  its  deterioration  falls  on  the  purchaser,  because 
be  has  all  the  profits  arising  from  it  after  the  sale.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  subject  itself  perishes  to  the  vender : 
(1.)  If  it  should  perish  through  bis  fault,  or  after  his 
undue  delay  to  deliver  it.  fl.)  If  a  subject  is  sold  as 
It  fuagiblei  and  not  as  an  individual|  or  corpus^  e.  g.  a 
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qoantity  of  farm-wheat,  sold  withmt  tlistingQishing  tbe    |^^^  ^ 
parcel   to    be  delivered  from  tbe  test  of  the  farm,  s^fjim^, 
(3.)  The  periculum  lies  on  the  vender  till  delivery,  if  <      s       * 
he  be  obliged  by  a  special  article  in  tbe  contract  to  de- 
liver the  subject  at  a  certain  place. 

4.  Location  is  that  contract  where  a  hire  is  ttipu-^®**^^'^* 
lated  for  the  use  of  things,  or  for  the  service  of  persons. 

He  who  lets  his  work  or  the  use  of  his  property  te 
hire,  is  the  locator  or  lessor ',  and  the  other,  the  coa^ 
doctor  or  lessee.  In  the  location  of  things,  the  lessor 
is  obliged  to  deliver  the  subject,  fitted  to  the  use  it  was 
let  for  I  and  the  lessee  must  preserve  it  carefully,  put 
it  to  no  other  use,  and,  after  that  is  over,  restore  it. 
Where  a  workman  or  artificer  lets  his  labour,  and  if 
the  work  is  either  not  performed  according  to  contract, 
or  if  it  be  insufficient,  even  from  mere  unskilful ness, he 
is  liable  to  his  employer  in  damages,  for  he  ought  not, 
as  an  artificer,  to  have  undertaken  a  work  to  which  be 
was  not  equal.  A  servant  hired  for  a  certain  term  is 
entitled  to  his  full  wages,  though  from  sickness  or  other 
accident  he  should  be  disabled  for  a  part  of  his  time  : 
but  if  he  die  before  the  term,  his  wages  are  only  due 
for  the  time  he  actually  served.  If  a  master  dies,  or 
without  good  reason  turns  off,  before  the  term,  a  servant 
who  eats  in  his  house,  the  servant  is  entitled  to  his  full 
wages,  and  to  bis  maintenance  till  that' term  ;  and,  on 
the  other  part,  a  servant  who  without  ground  deserts  his 
service,  forfeits  his  wages  and  maintenance,  and  is  liable 
to  bis  master  in  damages. 

5.  Society  or  .copartnership  ie  a  contract,  whereby  the  Seeisly. 
several  partners  agree  concerning  the  communication 

of  loss  and  gain  arising  from  the  subject  of  tbe  con- 
tract. It  is  formed  by  the  reciprocal  choice  which  the 
partners  make  one  of  another ;  and  so  is  not  constitute 
ed  in  the  case  of  co-heirs,  or  of  several  legatees  in  the 
same  subject.  A  copartnership  may  be  so  constituted, 
that  one  of  the  partners  shall,  either  from  his  sole  right 
of  property  in  the  subject,  or  from  his  superior  skill,  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  share  of  the  profits,  without  being 
subjected  to  any  part  of  tbe  loss ;  but  a  society,  where 
one  partner  is  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  loss,  with- 
out being  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  profits,  called  by 
the  Bomans  societas  ieoninOf  is  justly  reprobated.  All 
the  partners  are  entitled  to  shares  of  profit  and  loss  pro- 
portioned to  their  several  stocks  where  it  is  not  other- 
wise covenanted. 

6.  As  partners  are  united,  from  a  delectus  peramig^ 
in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  no  partner  can,  without  a 
special  power  contained  in  the  contract,  transfer  any 
part  of  his  share  to  another.  All  the  partners  are  bound 
in  solidum  by  the  obligation  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he 
subscribe  by  the  Jirst  or  social  name  of  the  company  } 
unless  it  be  a  dted  that  falls  not  under  the  conmion 
course  of  administration.  The  company  effects  are  the 
common  property  of  the  society  subjected  to  its  debts ; 
so  that  no  partner  can  claim  a  division  thereof,  even  af- 
ter the  society  is  dissolved,  till  they  are  paid  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, no  creditor  of  a  partner  can,  by  diligence, 
carry  to  himself  the  property  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
mon stock,  in  prejudice  of  a  company  creditor :  but  he 
may,  by  arrestment,  secure  his  debtor*s  share  in  the  com- 
pany's hands,  to  be  made  forthcomint  to  him  at  the 
close  of  the  copartnership,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  exbaott- 
ed  by  tbe  company  debts. 

7.  Society  being  foonded  in  the  matunl  confidence 

4  P  ^  among 
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iMw  of  titular  18  infeft  in  the  landi,  m  secarity  of  the  valoed 
SooUand.  teind  duty.  Where  a  tertaAt  is,  by  his  tack,  boand. 
to  pay  a  joint  duty  to  the  landlord  for  stock  and  teind, 
without  diittinguishing  the  rent  of  each,  his  defence  of 
a  bona  fide  payment  of  the  whole  to  the  landlord  has 
been  sustained  in  a  suit  at  the  instance  of  a  laic  titular, 
but  repelled  where  a  churchman  was  pursuer.  In  both 
cases  the  proprietor  who  receives  socb  rent  is  liable  as 
intermeddler. 

18.  In  tacks  of  teinds,  as  of  lands,  there  is  place 
for  tacit  relocation:  to  stop  the  effect  of  which,  tho 
titular  must  obtain  and  execute  an  inhibition  of  teinds 
against  the  tacksman  ;  which  differs  much  from  inhibi- 
tion of  lands  (explained  urtdcr  the  next  section),  and 
is  intended  merely  to  interpel  or  inhibit  the  tacksman 
from  farther  intermeddling.  This  diligence  of  inhibi- 
tion may  also  be  used  ^t  the  suit  of  the  titular,  against 
any  other  possessor  of  the  teinds  5  and  if  the  tacksman 
or  possessor  hhall  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex- 
ecuted, he  is  liable  in  a  spuilzie. 

19.  Lands  and  teinds  pass  by  different  titles :  a  dis- 
position of  lands,  therefore,  though  granted  by  one 
who  has  also  right  to  the  teind,  will  not  carry  the  teind, 
unless  it  shall  appear  from  special  circumstances  that  a 
sale  of  both  waS  designed  by  the  parties.  In  lands  ct^m 
dectmts  inclusis,  where  the  teinds  are  consolidated  with 
the  stock,  the  right  of  both  must  necessarily  go  together 
in  all  cases. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Inhibitums. 

clanL  ^-  The  constitution  and  transmission  of  feudal  rights 

beiniT  explained,  and  the  burdens  with  which  thty 
are  chargeablie,  it  remains  to  be  considercfd  how  tliese 
rights  may  be  affected  at  the  suit  of  creditors  by  legal 

Diligeacti:  diligence.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law,  where- 
by a  creditor  endeAvours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  affecting  the  person  of  his  debtor,  or  by  se- 
curing the  subjects  belonging  to  bim  from  alienation, 
or  by  carrying  the  property  of  these  subjects  to  him- 
self. They  are  either  real  or  personal.  Real  diligeoce 
is  that  wliich  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rights'} 
personal,  is  that  by  which  the  person  of  the  debtor 
may  be  secured,  or  his  personal  estate  affected.  Of 
the  first  sort  we  have  two,  viz.  inhibition  and  adjudi- 
cation. 

lahibition.  2.  Inhibition  is  a  personal  prohibition,  which  passes 
by  letters  under  the  signet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhi- 
bited to  contract  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 
any  pnrt  of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in 
prejudice  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  must  be  exe- 
cuted against  the  debtor,  personally,  or  at  his  dwell- 
in  i^  house,  as  summonses,  and  thereafter  pubKsfaed'  smd 
registered  in  the  same  manner  with  interdictions,  (see 

N°  clxxxiii.  2I.)- 

3.  Inhibition  may  proceed,  either  upon  a  liquid 
obligation,  or  even  on  an  action  commenced  by  a  cre- 
ditor for  making  good  a  claim  not  yet  sustain^  by 
the  judge;  which  last  is  called  inhibition  upon  a  depend" 
ing  action.  The  summons,  which  constitutes  the  de- 
pendence, must  be  executed  ligainst'the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inhibition  pass  tlie  signet  j  for  iTO  suit 
ran  be  said  to  depend  against  one  till  he  ht  eited'in 
it  as  a'tlefenderV  but  the  effect  of  inch  inhiditiaii  is 
*    '  sospended  till  decree  he  obtained  in  the  action  against 
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the  debtor }  and  in  the  same  manner,  inhibitions  oa    i^w  ef 
conditional  debts  have  no  effect  till  the  condition  be  SceUaad. 
purified.     Inhibitions  are  not  granted,  without  a  trial         • 
of  the  cause,  when  they  proceed  on  conditional  debts. 
And  though,   in  other  cases,  inhibitions  now  pass  of 
course,  the  lords  are  in  use  to  stay,  or  rccal  them,  ei- 
ther on  tlie  debtor^s  showing  cause  why  the  diligence 
should  not  proceed,  or  even  cs  officio  where  the  ground 
of  the  diligence  is  doubtful. 

4.  Though   inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  style,  dis- I*«n;^ited  ii 
able  the  debtor  from  selling  his  moveable  as  well  as^"^^ 
bis  heritable  estate,  their  effect  has  been  long  limited      ^ 

to  heritage,  from  the  interruption  that  such  an  em- 
bargo upon  moveables  roust  have  given  to  commerce ; 
so  that  debts  contracted  after  inhibition  may  be  the 
foundation  ef  diligence  against  tlie  debtor's  person  and 
moveable  estate.  An  inhibition  secures  tlie  inhibitor 
against  the  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that  belonged 
to  his  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  those  that 
be  shall  afterwards  acquire :  but  no  inhibition  can  ex- 
tend to  such  aftcr-parchases  as  lie  in  a  jurisdiction 
where  the  inhibition  was  not  registered  ;  for  ai  could 
not  have  extended  to  these  though  they  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  inhibition. 

5.  This  diligence  only  strikes  against  the  voJuotsirj 
debts  or  deeds  of  the  inhibited  person  :  it  does  sot  re- 
strain bim  from  granting  necessary  deeds,  i.  e.  such  as 
be  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior  to « the  inhibition^ 
since  he  might  have  been  coftpelied  to  grant  these  be- 
fore the  inhibitor  had  acquired  any  right  hj  his  dili- 
gence. By  this  rule,  a  wadsetter  or  aanualrenter 
might,  after  being  inhibited,  have  effectually  reaoun- 
eed  his  right  to  the  reverser  ou  payment,  because  law 
could  have  compelled  him  to  it  \  Hiot  tosecure  inhibi- 
tors against  the  effect  of  such  alienations,  it  is  declared 
by  act  of  sederunt  of  the  court  of  session,  FeU  19. 
2680,  that,  after  intimation '  of  the  inhibition  to  the 
reverser,  no  renunciation  or  grant  of  redemption  shall 

■be  sustained,  except  upon  declarator  of  redemption 
brought  by  him,  to  which  the  inhibitor  must  be  made 
a  parly. 

6.  An  inhibition  is  a  diligence  simply  probibitoiy,  Xi  g|Bi»w 
so  that  the  debt,  on  which  it  proceeds,  contbiues  per-  prob>^i»n<> 
sonal  after  the  diligence  \  and  consequently,  the   inhi- 
bitor, in  a  question  with  anterior  creditors  whose  debts 

are  not  struck  at  by  the  inhibition,  is  only  preferable 
from  the  period  at  which  his  debt  is  made  real  by  ad- 
judication :  and  where  debts  are  contracted' on  herit- 
able security,  though  posterior  to  the  inhibition,  tbe 
inhibitor's  debt,  being  personal,  canuoi  be  ranked  with 
then ;  he  only  draws  back  from  the  credittirs  ranked 
the  sums  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the 
person  inhibited  is  not  restrained  from  alienation  by 
the  diligence  used  against  his  ancestor;  for  the  prohi- 
bition is  personal,  affecting  only  the  debtor  against 
whom  the  diligence  is  used. 

7.  Inhibitions  do  not  of  themselves  make  void  the 
posterior  debts,  or  deed:»  of  tbe  person  inhibited  'y  they 
only  afford  a  title  to  the  user  of  the  diligence  to  %tt 
them  aside,  if  beiinds  them- hurtful  to  him:  and  even 
where  a  debt  is  actually  reduced  cs  tapile  inhibiiionis^ 
such' rednctionj  being  founded  solely  in.  the  inhibitor** 

'  interest,  is  profitable  to  him  8doie,.and  cannot  alter  the 
ilsteMil*preCereD«e  of  the  other  creditors. 

8.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  open  legal  jHlUities,  Pa^f  •f 
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J^w  iff  ^vWiug  either  fi*oni  tlie  ground  of  debt  or  the  furm  of 
SpgilMid.  dilifrence*  When  payment  is  made  hy  the  debtor  to 
▼  '  the  inhibitofi  the  iniubition  is  said  to  he  purged.  Any 
creditor,  whose  debt  is  struck  at  by  the  inhibition, 
may,  upon  making  payment  to  the  iniuhiior^  compel 
Jiini  to  assign  the  debt  and  diligence  in  his  fayoiir,  that 
he  may  make  good  Jiis  payment  the  more  eflecLually 
airainst  the  common  debtor. 

O 

*  I 

StCT.  XII.   Of  ComprisifjgSy  Adjudications^  and  Judi' 

cial  Sales, 

«Uxii.  I*  Heritable  rights  may  be  carried  from  the  debtor  to 

the  creditor,  either  by  the  diligence  of  appraising  (now 
adjudication),  or  by  a  judicial  sale  carried  on  before 
the  court  of  session.  Appraising,  or  comprising,  Vfus 
the  sentence  of  a  sheriff,  or  of  a  messenger  who  was 
specially  constituted  sheriff  for  that  purpose,  by  which 
the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  were  sold 
for  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  appraiser ;  so  that 
Appraisings  were,  by  their  original  constitution,  proper 
•ales  of  the  debtor's  lands  to  any  purchaser  who  offer- 
ed. If  no  purchaser  could  be  found,  the  sheriff  was  to 
appraise  or  tax  the  value  of  the  lands  by  an  inquest 
(whence  came  the  nAmt  o[  appraising)^  and  to  make 
over  to  the  creditor  lands  to  the  value  of  the  debt.  A 
full  history  of  appraisings  will  be  found  in  the  begin- 
ning of  MrErskine's  large  in^^Z/u/f  under  thU  title  *,  it 
being  considered  as  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  deduc- 
tion now  no  longer  necessary,  as  by  the  act  1672  adju- 
<iication8  were  substituted  in  tlieir  place. 

2.  That  creditors  may  have  access  to  affect  the  state 
of  their  deceased  debtor,  though  the  heir  should  stand 
off  from  entering,  it  is  made  lawful  (by  1540,  c.  106.) 
for  any  creditor  to  charge  the  heir  of  bis  debtor  to  en- 
ter to  his  ancestor  (year  and  day  being  past  after  the 
ancestor's  death),  within  40  days  after  the  charge  ^  and 
if  the  heir  fails,  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  appraise 
his  debtor's  lands,  a«  if  the  heir  had  been  entered.  Cu- 
stom has  so  explained  this  statute,  that  the  creditor 
'  may  chafge  the  heir,  immediately  after  the  death  .of 
'  kis  ancestor,  provided  that  the  summons  which  is  to  be 
r   founded  on  the  charge  be  not  raised  till  after  the  ex* 
piry  both  of  the  year  and  of  the  40  days  next  ensuing 
«.  ibe  year,  withia  which  the  heir  is  charged  to  enter.— 
But  this  statute  relates  only  to  such  charges  on  which 
.   appraising  is  to  be  led  against  the  ancestor's  land  j  for 
in  those  which  are  to  be  barely  the  foundatiou  of  a 
t.i  common  summons  or  process  against  the  heir,  action 
i.'  viU  be   sustained   if  the  year   be  elapsed   from   the 
u  ancestor's  death   before  the  execution  of  the  summons, 
I « though  the  40  days  should  not  be  also  expired.  Thpugh 
.'  Ilie  statute  authorises  such  charges  against  majors  only, 
..^  ptaUice  has  also  extended  it  against  minors,  and  the 
rule  is  extended    to  the  case  where  .the  heir  is   the, 
.    debton     One  most,  10  this  matter,  diatingoish  between  ^ 
'••general  and  a  special  charge.     A  general  charge  , 
.1  •erves  only  to  fi]^  the  representation  of  the  heir  who  is 
f>  icharged,  so  as  to  make  the  debt  his  which  was  for-  , 
'oroerlybis  ancestor'^;  but  a  special  charge  m^kes  up  , 
...  ibf  the  waotof  a  service  (N°  clxxx.  25.)  |  ^od  states  , 
.  the  heirt  ficiione  Juris^  in  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  , 
^r.^which  he  is  charged  to  enter.    Where,  therefore,  the 
t  iieiriis  the  debtor,  a  general  charge  for  fixing  the  re- 
«t.  prcientation  mgaiiut  lum  la  uvmeceBSftfy,  since  the  cnly 
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concern  of  the  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  op  titles  Laiv  01 
to  tl)^  ancestor's  estate,  which  is  done  by  aiipecial  cJiargc:  Sic«i<HiiJ. 
but  where  the  deceased  was  the  debtor,  the  creditor  ^  '  ^ 
must  first  charge  hiii  heir  to  enter  in  general,  that  it 
may  be  known  whether  be  is  to  represent  the  debtor : 
if  he  does  not  enter  within  forty  days,  the  drht  may 
be  fixed  against  blm  by  a  decree  of  constitution  \  after 
which  the  heritabje  riglitn  belonging  to  the  ancestor 
will  fall  to  be  attached  \  in  doing  which,  the  dilii^erice 
to  be  used  is  different,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
titles  in  the  ancestor's  person  :  fur  if  the  ancestor  stood 
vested  by  infefiment,  the  heir  niu.st  be  charged  to  en- 
ter heir  in  special ;  hut  if  the  ancestor  had  but  a  per- 
sonal right  to  the  subjects  (i.  e.  not  perfected  by  sei- 
sin), which  would  have  been  carried  to  the  heir  by  a 
general  service,  then  what  is  called  9l  general  special 
charge  must  be  given  to  the  heir.  These  charges  ei- 
ther special  or  general  special,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  require,  are  by  the  statute  1 540  made 
equivalent  to  the  heir's  actual  entry  ^  and  tlierefore  an 
iidjudication  led  after  the  inductee  of  the  charges  are 
elapsed,  effectually  carries  to  the  creditor  the  subjects 
to  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 

3«  Appraisings  in  course  of  time  underwent  many  Adjud ice. 
changes  in  their  form  and  effect,  till  at  length,  by  acttisat. 
1672,  c.  19.  adjudications  were  substituted  in  their 
place,,  and  are  carried  on  by  way  of  action  before  the 
court  of  session.  By  that  statute,  such  part  of  the 
debtor's  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  (he 
principal  sum  and  interest  of  the  debt,  with  the  compo- 
sition due  to  the  superior  and  expences  of  infeftment, 
and  a  fifth  part  more  in  respect  the  creditor  is  obliqed 
to  take  land  for  his  money.  The  debtor  must  deliver 
to  the  creditor  a  valid  right  of  the  lands  to  be  ad- 
judged, or  transumpts  thereof,  renounce  the  possession 
in  his  favour,  and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication : 
and  law  considers  the  rent  of  the  houses  as  precisely 
,  commensurated  to  the  interest  of  the  debt^  so  that 
the  adjudger  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
the  surplus  rents.  In  this,  which  is  called  a  special 
adjudication^  the  legal,  or  time  within  which  the  debtor 
may  redeem,  is  declared  to  be  five  years  ;  and  the  cre- 
ditor attaining  possession  upon  it  can  use  no  farther  ex- 
ecution against  the  debtor,  unless  the  lands  be  evicted 
from  him. 

4.  Where  the  debtor  Joes  not  produce  a  suiBcIent 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the 
possession,  and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  case 
that  has  most  fre|^uently  happened),  the  statute  makes 
it  lawful  for  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  right  belong- 
ing to  the  debtor  in  the  same  manner,  and  undef  *^he 
same  reversion  of  ten  years,  as  he  could,  by  the  former 
li^ws  have  appraised  it.  In  this  last  kind,  which  is 
called  SL  general  adjudication^  the  creditor  mt]st  limit 
his  claim  to  the  principal  sum,  interest,  and  penafty, 
withoot  demanding  a  fifth  part  more,  i^ui  no  general 
adjudication  can  he  insisted  on,  without  libelling  inllbe 
suipmons  the  other  alternative  of  a  special  adjudicatiou) 
fof  special  adjudications  are  introiduced  by  the  sta'tbto 
in  the  place  of  appraisings ;  and  io  is  only  where  the 
debtor  refuses  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof^'  Chat 
tW  creditor  can  lead  a  |;enerat  adjudication.  '  ' 

J.  Abbreviates  are  prdii.ined  to  be  made  of  att  ad- 
jodipationS|  wbicti   roost  Le  recorded  within  66  ^ys 
M'terjthe  da^  pf  the  decree.'   In  eveirY  other ' re^^ct, . 
.,     ,  .  40a  k^iicral 
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Imw  of    general  adjodiettms  bate  the  tame  eflTecta  that  apprais- 
Scotland,  tags  bad :  adjadgert  in  postestion  are  accoontable  for 
^—    \t       *  the  turpluB  rents ;  a  citation  in  adjudications  renders 
the  subject  litigious  \  superiors  are  obliged  to  enter  ad- 
ndgers}   the   legal  of  adjudications  does  not   expire 
during  the  debtor^s  minority,  &c*     Only  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  though  appraistngs  could  not  proceed  be- 
fore the  term  of  payment,  yet  where  the  debtor  is  ver* 
gens  adinoputniy  the  court  ex  fiobiii ojfflcw  admit  adjudi- 
cation for  the  debt  before  it  be  payable.     But  this  sort 
being  founded  solely  in  equity,  subsists  merely  as  a  se- 
curity, and  cannot  jcarry  tbe  property  to  the  creditor  by 
the  lapse  of  any  length  of  time. 
Two  kindt       6*  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjudication,  which  took 
•fadjiidics' place  at  the  same  time  with  appraisings,  and  still  ob- 
^'^'  tain  I  viz.  adjudications  on  a  decree  cognitionis  causa^ 

otherwise  called  contra  fuereditatemjacentem  ;  and  adju- 
dications in  implemenU  Where  tbe  debtor's  apparent 
heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  formally  renounces  the 
succession,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  cogninonit 
€ttusa;  in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited 
for  the  sake  of  form,  no  sentence  condemnatory  can 
he  pronounced  against  him,  in  respect  of  his  renuncia- 
tion ;  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  subject  the  hasreditaeja- 
cens  to  the  creditor's  diligence. 

7.  Adjudications  contra  htereditatem  jacentem^  carry 
Bot  only  the  lands  themselves  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceased, but  the  rents  thereof  fallen  due  since  his  death  ; 
lor  these^  as  an  accessory  to  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  would  have  descended  to  the  heir  if  be  had 
entered^  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjudications  Ted 
on  a  special  charge.  This  sort  of  adjudication  is  de- 
clared redeemable  within  seven  years,  by  any  co-ad- 
judging creditor,  either  of  tbe  deceased  debtor  or  of 
the  heir  renouncing.  The  heir  himself,  who  renoqnces, 
cannot  be  restored  against  his  renunciation,  nor  conse- 
quently redeem,  if  he  be  not  a  minor.  But  even  a 
major  may  redeem  indirectly,  by  granting  a  simulate 
bond  to  a  confident  person :  tbe  adjudication  upon  , 
which,  when  conveyed  to  himself,  is  a  good  title  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  against  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  his  ancestor. 

8«  Adjudications  in  {mplement  are  deduced  against 
those  who  have  granted  deeds  without  procuratory  of 
resignation  or  precept  of  seisin,  and  refuse  to  divest 
themselves }  to  the  end  that  tbe  subject  conveyed  may 
he  effectually  vested  in  tbe  grantee.  These  adjudica- 
tions may  be  also  directed  againit  the  heir  of  the  grant- 
«r»  npon  a  charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  place 
for  a  legal  reversion  \  for  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a  special  subject,  it  must  carry 
that  sobjrct  as  irredeemably  as  if  the  right  had  bcea 
voluntarily  completed. 

9.  All  adjudications  led  within  year  and  day  of  that 
•oe  which  has  been  made  first  effectual  by  seisin  (where 
seisin  is  aecessarv),  or  exact  diligence  for  obtaining  sei- 
sin, are  preferable  paripaeeu.  The  year  and  day  ront 
from  the  date  of  the  adjudication^  and  not  of  the  sei- 
ain  or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After  the  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
dates*  All  the  co-adjudgers  within  the  year  are  pre- 
ferable ^rt/)0«Mr|  as  if  one  adjudication  had  been,  led 
br  all  their  debts.  This  makes  the  seisin  or  diligence 
•a  tbe  first  adjudication  a  common  ri^t  to  the  rest, 
whdi  mmt  tkerefiire  ttfiiad.  to.  the  owm  of  that  dilk 
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gence  his  whole  ezpence  laid  ont  in  carrying  00  mod    j^n^  ^ 

completing  it.      And  though    that  first   adjodicatioa   Seotlaai: 

should  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  upon  it  still  sabsiata 

as  to  the  rest*    This  pari  passu  preference,  however, 

does  not  destroy  the  legal  preference  of  adjodicationa 

led  on  dehita fundi  (see  N^clxiz.  15.)  \  nor  does  it  take 

place  in  adjudications  in  implement. 

A  new  sort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  introdu- 
ced into  the  law  of  Scotland  by  the  act  of  the  23d 
Geo.  III.  for  rendering  the  payment  ef  the  Creditora 
of  insolvent  debtors  more  equal  and  expeditious.     A- 
mong  tbe  many  other  provisos  in  that  statute   for  ex- 
pediting the  payment  of  creditors,  and  lessening  the 
expence  of  diligence  against  the  dtl)tor^l  estate,  it  i» 
enacted.  That  upon  an  order  from  the  court  of  seasioa 
or  lord  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  shall  be  bound  to  exe- 
cute a  disposition  or  dispositions,  making  over  to  tbe 
trustee  or  trustees  chosen  by  the  creditors  tbe  whoW 
estate  real  and  personal,  wherever  situated ;  and  in  caae 
of  the  bankrupt's  refusal,  or  of  the  order  not   being 
complied  with  from  any  other  reason,  tbe  court  or  the 
lord  ordinary  shaH,  upon  the  application  of  the  trustee, 
issue  an  act  or  decree,  adjudging  the  property  of  tbe 
whole  sequestered  estate  to  be  in  the  trnstee  for  behoof 
of  the  creditors^  which  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
tbe  bankrupt  had  executed  the  conveyance:,   and  by 
a  subsequent ,  clause  in  the  statute,  it  is  enacted,  that 
this  disposition  of  the  heritable  estate,  together  wkb 
the  order  of  the  court  or  lord  ordinary  on  which  it 
proceeds,  or  failing  thereof,  the  decree  ef  adjudicatiea 
of  the  court  or  the  lord  ordinary,  shall  within  60  daya 
of  the  date  thereof  be  registered  in  the  register  of  aib* 
breviates  of  adjudications  \  and  shall  have  the  effect  to 
entitle  the  trustee  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditora  to 
rank  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  heritable  estate  an 
if  It  had  been  a  proper  decree  of  adjudication,  obtain- 
ed at  the  date  of  the  intertocntor  awarding  the  aeqaca- 
tration;  accumulating  the  whole  debts,  principal  and 
interest,  as  at  that  period,  and  adjudging  for  aecarity 
or  payment  thereof,  so  as  to  rank  pari  passu  with  aoy 
prior  effectual  adjudication,  and  within  year  and  day 
of  the  same.     By  this  act  also,  in  order  to  lessen  tbe 
number  of  adjudications,  and  consequently  the  expence 
open  a  bankrupt  estate,  it  is  declared,  that  intimatioa 
shall  be  made  of  the  first  adjudication  which  is  called, 
ae  as  all  creditors  who  are  in  readiness  may,  witbia 
such  a  reasonable  time  as  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  sederunt  days,  produce  their  grounds   of 
debt,  and  be  conjoined  in  the  decree  to  follow  oa  said 
first  adjudication.     At  the  same  time  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  this  act  is  only  temporary  \  and  after 
eijght  years  experience,  will  probably  suffer  very  eoaai- 
derabfe  alterations,  when  it  shall  become  aeeeaaary  to 
digest  another  bankrupt  law  for  Scotland. 

10.  Before  treating  of  judicial  sales  of  bankropCaaeqi 
estates,  the  nature  of  sequestration  may  be  shortly  ex- 
plained, which  is  a  diligence  titat  generally  ushera  in 
actions  of  sale.  Sequestration  of  hinds  is  a  judicial  act 
of  the  court  oP  session,  whereby  the  management  of  an 
estate  is  pat  into.the  bands  of  a  factor  or  steward  named 
by  the  court,  who  gives  security,  and  is  to  be  accooni- 
aUe  for  the  kenU  to  all  having  interest  This  ditigenoe 
is  competent,  either  where  the  right  of  the  lands  ia 
doobtfol;  if  it  be  apoiied  for  befim  either  of  tbe  oom- 
{etitort  has  attained  pofsettiooi  or  where  the  oetato  ia 
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Law  ^  hetviTj  charged  with  debts  :  bnt,  ms  it  it  an  onfavoar- 
8«iithMid.  able  dtligeoce,  it  it  not  admitted^  unlest  that  meatare 
ihali  appear  iiecestary  /or  the  tecurily  of  creditort. 
Subjects  not  brought  before  the  court  by  the  diligence 
of  creditors,  cannot  fall  under  teqoettration  ;  for  it  it 
the  competition  of  creditors  which  alone  founds  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  take  the  disputed  subject 
into  their  possession. 

11.  The  court  of  session  who  decrees  the  sequestra- 
tion has  the  nomination  of  the  factor,  in  which  they 
are  directed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors* 
A  factor  appointed  b?  the  session,  though  the  proprie- 
tor had  not  been  infeft  in  the  lands,  hts  a  power  to  re- 
move tenants.  Judicial  factors  must,  within  six  months 
after  extractinir  their  factory,  make  up  a  rental  of  the 
estate,  and  a  list  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants,  to  be 
pat  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  process,  as  a 
charge  againitt  themselves,  and  a  note  of  such  altera- 
tions in  the  rental  as  may  afterwards  happen  :  and  mnst 
alto  deliver  to  the  clerk  annually  a  scheme  of  their  ac- 
counts, charge  and  discharge,  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  bound  to  the 
tame  degree  of  diligence  that  a  prudent  man  adhibitt 
in  his  own  affairs  \  they  are  accountable  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  rents,  which  they  either  have,  or  by  dili- 
frence  might  have,  recovered,  from  a  year  after  their 
falling  due.  As  it  is  much  in  the  power  of  those  fac- 
tors to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  creditors,  by 
porchasing  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  tnch  por- 
cbates  made  either  by  the  factor  himself,  or  to  his  be- 
hoof, are  declared  equivalent  to  an  acquittance  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt.  No  factor  can  warrantably  pay 
to  any  creditor,  without  an  order. of  the  court  of  tet- 
tion  \  for  he  it,,  by  the  tenor  of  his  commission,  di- 
rected to  pay  the  rents  to  those  who  shall  be  found  to 
have  the  best  right  to  them.  Judicial  factors  are  en- 
titled to  a  salary,  which  is  generally  stated  at  five  per 
cent,  of  their  intromissions:  but  it  is  seldom  ascertained 
till  their  office  expires,  or  till  their  accounting  \  that 
the  court  may  modify  a  greater  or  smaller  salary,  or 
none,  in  proportion  to  the  factor^s  integrity  and  dili- 
gence. Many  cases  occur,  where  the  court  oftetsron, 
withont  tequettration,  name  a  factor  to  preterve  the 
rantt  from  perishing  \  e.  g.  where  an  heir  is  deliberat- 
ing whether  to  enter,  where  a  minor  is  without  tutors, 
where  a  succession  opens  to  a  person  residing  abroad  \ 
in  all  which  cases  the  factor  is  subjected  to  the  miet 
Iktd  down  in  act  of  tederunt,  Feb.  13.  1730. 

At  to  teqoettrations  under  the  bankrupt  act  before 
fecited,  the  reader  most  necessarily  be  referred  to  the 
act  itself)  for  being  only  temporary,  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  seems  qnite  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  different  re- 
gulations thereby  laid  down  in  cases  of  tequestratioo 
under  it. 

12.  The  word  bankrupt  it  tometimet  applied  to  per- 
ioot  whose  fundt  are  not  tnfficient  for  their  debtt ;  and 
•ometimet,  not  to  the  debtor,  hot  to  hit  ettate.  The 
court  of  tession  are  empowered,  at  the  suit  of  any  real 
creditor,  to  try  the  vafoe  of  a  bankrupt's  estate,  and 
sell  it  for  the  payment  of  hit  debtt. 

1 3*  No  process  of  tale,  at  the  tuit  of  a  creditor,  can 
proceed  without  a  ^roof  of  the  debtor*t  bankruptcy,  or 
at  leatt  that  hit  lands  are  to  charged  with  debtt  that 
■0  pmdent  pcrtoM  will  bnj  firon  Sim;  and  therefora^ 
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the  tonmont  of  talc  mutt  comprehend  the  dcbtor'f  ^^  ^ 
whole  ettate.  The  debtor,  or  bit  apparent  heir,  and  Seotkm^. 
all  the  real  ereditort  in  petiettion,  mutt  be  made  par* 
tiet  to  the  tntt }  but  it  it  tufficient  if  the  other  eredi- 
tort be  called  by  an  edictal  citation.  The  tnmmont  of 
tale  con  taint  a  conclotion  of  ranking,  or  preference  of 
the  bankrupt't  ereditort.  In  thit  ranking,  firtt  and  tc- hhhj^Iq^  ^ 
cend  termt  are  attigned  to  the  whole  ereditort  for  exhi-  ereditort. 
biting  in  court  (or  producing)  their  rights  and  dili- 
gencet  \  and  the  decree  of  certification  proceeding 
thereupon,  againtt  the  writingt  not  produced,  hat  the 
tame  effect  in  favour  of  the  creditors  who  have  produ- 
ced their  rights,  as  if  that  decree  had  proceeded  npon 
an  action  of  reduction  improbatiem  See  N^'clxxwii^  3. 
By  the  late  bankrupt  act,  the  tale  may  precede  the 
ranking  of  the  ereditort,  onlett  the  court,  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  thall  find  tufficient 
caute  to  delay  the  tale.  The  irredeemable  property  of 
the  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  the  highest  offerer 
at  the  sale,  l^e  creditors  receiving  payment  ronst 
grant  te  the  purchaser  absolute  warrandice,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sum  received  by  them  \  and  the  lands  par»- 
chased  are  declared  disburdened  of  all  debts  or  deedt 
of  the  bankrupt  or  his  ancestors,  either  on  payment  of 
the  price  by  the  purchaser  to  the  creditors  according  to 
their  preference,  or  on  consignation  of  it.  By  the  act 
1695,  purchasers  were  bound  to  consign  the  price  in 
the  bands  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinborgb  j   bnt  by 

L5.  of  the  above  act,  they  may  consign  it  in  the  Boyal 
ank  or  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  only  remedy  provided 
to  such  creditors  as  judge  themoelvee  hurt  by  the  tale 
or  divition  of  the  price,  even  though  they  thonld  be 
minors,  it  an  action  for  recovering  their  there  of  the 
price  againtt  the  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  ezpence  of  thote  procetses  is  disbursed  by 
the  factor  out  of  the  rents  in  hit  hands ;  by  which  the 
whole  burden-  of  such  expence  falls  npon  the  potterior. 
ereditort. 

15;  Apparent  heirt  are  entitled  to  bring  actions  of 
tale  of  the  ettatet  belonging  to  their  ancestors,  whe- 
ther bankrupt  or  not  \  the  expence  of  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  pursuer,  if  there  is  any  ezcreteenee  of  4he  • 
price,  after  payment  of  the  creditora :  but  if  there  be  • 
no  excrescence,  the  creditora,  who  a)one  are  gaincra  by 
the  sale,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

1 6.  As  processes  of  ranking  and  aale  are  designed 
for  the  common  interett  of  all  the  ereditort,  no  dili- 
gence carried  on  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  give  any  preference  in^tha  ceropetition  $  pen* 
dente  iitet  nihU  innowmdum^ 

I  J,  It  n  a  rule  in  all  rea^diiigencc•,  that  wkeie  a 
creditor  is  preferable  en  tereral  diflbfent  tnbjeott,  he 
cannot  ute  hit  preference  nrbitmrily,  by  favouring  ene 
creditor  more  than  another}  but  nratt  alKicale  bit  nni- 
Tertal*  or  catholic  debt  proportionally  against  nil  the 
tubjectt  or  parties  whom- it  affects.  If  it  it  material  to 
such  creditor  to  draw  fait  whole  payment  out  of  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  hit  debt  to  at  may  beat  aeenre 
himtelf :  but  that  inequality  will  be  rectified  aa  te  the 
potterior  ereditort,  wbe- had  like wtte  by  tbeb  righta 
and"  diligencet,  affected"  the  Mshjecl»  out  of  which  he 
dfew  hit  payment,  by  obliging'  kin»  to  attign  ki^  their 
favour  hit  right  upon- the  oeparate  tubjrctt  which  he. 
didnotntain  the  ranking)  by  which  they tnnjr  tecut: 
ngaintt'theae  lepnmtcenbjecta'for  the  aharea.  which  tb% 
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Iaw  %(    tion,  (l.)  Each  of  tbe  parties  most  be  debtor  and  cre- 
Seodftod.^  ditor  at  tbe  same  time.     (2.)  Each  of  them  mast  be 
debtor  and  creditor  in  his  own  right.     (3.)  Tbe  mu- 
toal  debts  mast  be  of  the  same  quality  :  hence,  a  sum 
of  money  cannot  be  compensated  with  a  quantity  of 
corns  J  because,  till  the  prices  are  fixed,  at  which  the 
eoms  are  to  be  converted  into  money,  the  two  debts 
are  incommensurable.      Lastly,  Compensation  cannot 
be  admitted,  where  tbe  mutual  debts  are  not  clearly 
ascertained,  either  by  a  written  obligation,  tbe  sentence 
of  a  judge,  or  the  oath  of  the  party.     Where  this  re- 
quires but  a  short  discussion,  sentence  for  the  pursuer 
is  delayed  for  some  time,  es  aquitate^  that  the  defender 
may  make  good  his  ground  of  compensation.    Where  a 
debt  for  fungibles  is  ascertained  in  money  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  the  compensation  can  have  no  effect 
farther  back  than  the  liquidation ;  because,  before  sen- 
tence, the  debts  were  incommensurable :  but,  where  a 
debt  for  a  sum  of  money  is,  in  the  course  of  a  suit, 
eonstituted  by  the  oath  of  the  debtor,  the  compensa- 
tion, after  it  is  admitted  by  the  judge,  operates  retro^ 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  currency  of  interest,  to  the 
time  when,  by  the  parties  acknowledgment,  the  debt 
became  due  :  for,  in  this  case,  the  debtor's  oath  is  not 
what  creates  the  debt,  or  makes  it  liquid :  it  only  de- 
clares that  such  a  liquid  sum  was  truly  due  before. 
Compensation  cannot  be  offered  after  decree,  either  by 
way  of  suspension  or  reduction  j  unless  it  has  been  for- 
merly pleaded,  and  unjustly  repelled.     Decrees  in  ab- 
sence are  excepted. 

'6.  The  right  of  retention^  which  bears  a  near  re* 
•emblance  to  compensation,  is  chiefly  competent,  where 
the  mutual  debts,  not  being  liquid,  cannot  be  the 
ground  of  compensation ;  and  it  is  sometimes  admit- 
ted es  itquitaie  in  liquid  debts,  where  compensation 
ii  excluded  by  statute  :  thus,  though  compensation 
cannot  be  pleaded  after  decree,  either  against  a  credi- 
tor or  his  assignee  ;  yet,  if  the  original  creditor  should 
become  bankrupt,  the  debtor,  even  after  decree,  may 
retain  against  the  assignee,  till  he  gives  security  for  sa- 
tisfying the  debtor's  claim  against  the  cedent.  This 
right  is  frequently  founded  in  the  expence  disbursed  on 
work  employed  on  the  subject  retained,  and  so  arises 
from  the  mutual  obligations  incumbent  on  the  par- 
ties. It  has  never  been  disputed  that  retention  of 
goods  was  competent,  nntil  payment  or  satisfaction 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  relation  to  these  goods  \  but 
it  was  found,  by  the  court  of  session,  in  a  case  which 
was  very  lately  before  them,  that  goods  could  not 
be  retained  by  a  manufacturer  nntil  payment  of  a 
prior  debt }  the  debt  incurred  upon  the  goods  in  his 
hands  being  offered  *,  and  although  tbe  debtor  had  be- 
come bankrupt,  and  the  manufacturer  must  otherwise 
rank  as  a  common  creditor  for  his  prior  debt.  But 
retention  may  be  sustained,  though  the  debt  due  to 
him  who  claims  it  does  not  arise  from  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  by  which  he  is  debtor :  thus,  a  factor 
on  a  land  estate  may  retain  the  sums  levied  by  him  in 
consequence  of  his  factory,  not  only  til]  he  be  paid  of 
the  disbursements  made  on  occasion  of  such  estate,  but 
also  till  he  be  discharged  from  the  separate  engage- 
ments he  may  have  entered  into  on  his  constitnent's  ac- 
count. 
Bfasva-  7.  Obligations  are  dissolved  by  novation^  whereby 
one  obltgatioD  is  changed  into  another,  witboot  chan- 


ging either  the  debtor  or  creditor.     The  first  obliga-    Jjkw  of 
tion  being  thereby  extinguished,  the  cautioners  in  it  Sootlud. 
are  loosed,  and  all  its  consequences  discharged  ;  so  that         '    - 
the  debtor  remains  bound  only  by  the  last.   As  tbe  cre- 
ditor to  whom  a  right  is  once  constituted,  ought  not  to 
lose  it  by  implication,  novation  is  not  easily  presumed, 
and  the  new  obligation  is  construed  to  be  merely  corro- 
borative of  tbe  old  'y  but,  where  the  second  obligatioo  By  (j^^ 
expressly  bears  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  the  first,  these tioB. 
words  must  necessarily  be   explained  into   noTation. 
Where  the  creditor  accepts  of  a  new  debtor,  in  place 
of  the  former  who  is  discharged,  this  method  of  extinc* 
tion  is  called  delegation. 

8.  Obligations  are  extinguished  conjusione^  wh«re  the  By 
debit  and  credit  meet  in  the  same  person,  either  by  8nc-ii< 
cession  or  singular  title,  e.  g.  when  the  debtor  succeeda 
to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  stran- 
ger to  both  \  for  one  cannot  be  debtor  to  himself.  If 
the  succession,  from  which  the  confusio  arises,  happens 
afterwards  to  be  divided,  so  as  tbe  debtor  and  creditor 
come  again  to  be  different  persons ;  tbe  confuaio  does 
not  produce  an  extinction,  but  only  a  temporary  sus- 
pension, of  the  debt. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  AstignattoMm 


1.  Heritable  rights,  when  they  are  clothed  with  in-^**V*^ 
feftment,  are  transmitted  by  disposition,  which  is  a  wri-^^^**" 
ting  containing  procuratory  of  resignation  and  precept 

of  seisin  \  but  those  which  either  require  no  seisio,  or 
on  which  seisin  has  not  actually  followed,  are  trans- 
missible by  simple  assignation.  He  who  grants  the 
assignation  is  called  the  cedent ;  and  he  who  receives 
it,  the  ass^nee  or  cessionary  :  if  the  assignee  conveys 
his  right  to  a  third  person,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is 
called  a  translation  ;  and  if  be  assigns  it  back  to  the  ce- 
dent, a  retrocession.  Certain  rights  are,  from  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  destined,  incapable  of  transmisaion 
as  alimentary  rights  :  others  cannot  be  assigned  by  tbe 
person  invested  in  them,  without  special  powers  given 
to  him ;  as  tacks,  reversions :  the  transmission  of  a 
third  sort,  is  not  presumed  to  be  intended,  irithoiit  an 
express  conveyance ;  as  of  paraphernal  goods,  which 
are  so  proper  to  the  wife,  that  a  general  assignation, 
by  her  to  her  husband,  of  all  that  did  or  should  belong 
to  her  at  her  decease,  does  not  comprehend  them.  A 
liferent  right  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable  of  a  proper 
transmission }  but  its  profits  may  be  assigned  while  it 
subsists. 

2.  Assignations  must  not  only  be  delivered  to  tbe  as-  fBtMnU« 
signee,  but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor.     Inttma-  ^ 
tions  are  considered  as  so  necessary  for  completing  the^^** 
conveyance,  that  in  a  competition  between  two  assig- 
nations, the  last,  if  first  intimated,  is  preferred. 

3.  Though,  regularly,  intimation  to  the  debtor  is  What... 
made  by  an  instrument,  taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notarr,  fteatm  ii 
by  the  assignee  or  his  procurator-,  yet  the  law  admits *'^^?J? 
equipollencies,  where  the  notice  of  the  assignment  given  ^^ 
to  the  debtor  is  equally  strong.     Thus,  a  charge  upon 
letters  of  horning  at  the  assignee's  instance,  or  a  suit 
brought  by  him  against  the  debtor,  supplies  the  want 
of  intimation  y  these  being  judicial  acts,  which  expose 
the  conveyance  to  the  eyes  both  of  the  judge  and  of 
the  debtor ;   or  the  debtor's  promise  of  payment  hj 
writing  to  tbe  assignee,  becanse  that  is  in  effect  a  cor- 
roborating 
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Law  of  roboratlog  of  tbe  original  debt.  The  assignee's  posses- 
Sootland.  gi^g  ^f  iI,q  right,  by  entering  into  payment  of  the  rents 
or  interest,  is  also  equal  to  an  intimation ;  for  it  im- 
ports, not  only  notice  to  the  debtor,  bat  his  actual 
compliance :  hot  the  debtor's  private  knowledge  of  the 
assignment  is  not  sustained  as  intimation. 

4.  Certain  conveyances  need  no  intimation,  (i.)  In- 
dorsations of  bills  of  exchange  ^  for  these  are  not  to  be 
fettered  with  forms,  introduced  by  tbe  laws  of  particu- 
lar states.  (2.)  Bank  notes  are  fully  conveyed  by 
tbe  bare  delivery  of  them  j  for  as  they  are  payable  to 
the  bearer,  their  property  must  pass  with  their  posses- 
sion. (3.)  Adjudication,  which  is  a  judicial  convey- 
ance, and  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  one,  carry  the 
full  right  of  the  subjects  thereby  conveyed,  without 
intimation :  nevertheless,  as  there  is  nothing  in  these 
conveyances  which  can  of  themselves  pot  the  debtor 
in  maiafide^  he  is  therefore  in  tuto  to  pay  to  the  wife, 
or  to  the  original  creditor  in  the  debt  adjudged,  till 
the  marriage  or  adjudication  be  notified  to  him.  As- 
signments of  moveable  subjects,  though  they  be  inti- 
mated, if  they  are  made  retenta possessionem  (the  cedent 
retaining  the  possession)  cannot  hurt  tbe  cedent's  cre- 
ditors ;  for  such  rights  are  presumed,  in  all  questions 
with  creditors,  to  be  collusive,  and  granted  in  trust  for 
the  cedent  himself. 
F.flTeett  oT  5.  An  assignation  carries  to  the  assignee  the  whole 
a^tignatiofl.fight  of  the  subject  conveyed,  as  it  was  in  the  cedent } 
mnd  consequently  he  may  use  diligence  either  in  his 
cedent's  name  while  he  is  alive,  or  in  his  own. 

6.  After  an  assignation  is  intimated,  the  debtor  can- 
not prove  a  payment  or  compensation,  by  the  oath  of 
the  cedent,  who  has  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  debt ; 
unless  the  matter  has  been  made  litigious  by  an  action 
commenced  prior  to  the  intimation:  but  tbe  debtor 
may  refer  to  the  oath  of  the  assignee,  who  is  in  the 
right  of  the  debt,  that  the  assignment  was  gratuitous, 
or  in  trust  for  the  cedent :  cither  of  which  being  pro- 
ved, the  oath  of  the  cedent  will  affect  the  assignetf.  If 
tbe  asnignation  be  in  part  onerous,  and  in  part  gratui- 
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tous,  the  cedent^s  oath  is  good  against  the  assignee, 
only  in  so  far  as  his  right  is  gratuitous.  All  defences 
competent  against  the  original  creditor  in  a  moveable 
debt,  which  can  be  proved  otherwise  than  by  bis  oath, 
continue  relevant  against  even  an  onerous  assignee  j 
whose  right  can  be  no  l<  tter  than  that  of  his  author, 
and  must  therefore  remain  affected  wltb  all  the  burdens 
which  attended  it  in  the  author's  person. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  Arrestments  and  Poindings, 

I.  The  diligences  whereby  a  creditor  mfty  affect  his 
debtor's  moveable  subjects,  are  arrestment  and  poinds 
ing.  By  arrestment  is  sometimes  meant  the  securing 
of  a  criminal's  person  till  trial ;  but  as  it  is  understood 
in  the  rubric  of  this  title,  it  is  the  order  of  a  judge,  by 
which  he  who  is  debtor  in  a  moveable  obligation  to  the 
arrester's  debtor,  is  prohibited  to  make  payment  or  de- 
livery till  the  debt  due  to  the  arrester  be  paid  or  se-^ 
cured.  Tbe  arrester's  debtor  is  usually  called  the  com- 
mon debtor ',  because,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
competing  creditors,  he  is  debtor  to  all  of  them.  Tbe 
person  in  whose  hands  the  diligence  is  used  is  styled 
the  arrestee. 

2.  Arrestment  may  be  laid  on  by  the  authority  either 
Vol.  XI.  Pan  11.  -  t 
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of  the  supreme  coart,  or  of  an  inferior  judge.    In  the    i^w  of 
first  case,  it  proceeds  either  upon  special  letters  of  ar-  Scotland. 
restment,  or  on  a  warrimt  containing  letters  of  horn-  ^ 
ing :  and  it  mast  be  executed  by  a  messenger.    The 
warrants  granted  by  inferior  judges  are  called  precepts 
of  arrestment,  and  they  are  executed  by  the  officer  pro- 
per to  the  coqrt.     Where  the  debtor  to  the  common 
debtor  is  a  pupil,  arrestment  is  properly  used  in  the 
hands  of  the  tutor,  as  the  pupil's  administrator :  this 
doctrine  may  perhaps  exteud  to  other  general  admini- 
strators, as  commissioner,  &c.     But  arrestment  used  in 
the  hands  of  a  factor  or  steward,  cannot  fonnd  an  ac- 
tion  of  forthcoming   without  calling  the  constituent. 
Where  the  debtor  to  the  common  debtor  is  a  corpora- 
tion, arrestment  must  be  used  in  the  hands  of  the  di- 
rectors or  treasurer,  who  represent  the   whole   body. 
Arrestment,  when  it  is  used  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor 
himself,  is  inept}  for  that  diligence  is  intended  only 
as  si  restraint  upon  third  parties. 

3.  All  debts  in  which  one  is  personally  bound, 
though  they  should  be  heritably  secured,  are  grounds 
upon  which  the  creditor  may  arrest  the  moveable  estate 
belonging  to  his  debtor.  Arrestments  may  proceed  on 
a  debt,  tbe  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come, 
in  case  the  debtor  be  vergens  ad  inopiam.  If  a  debt  be 
not  yet  constituted  by  decree  or  registration,  the  cre- 
ditor may  arise  and  execute  a  summons  against  his 
debtor  for  payment,  on  which  pending  action  arrest- 
ment may  be  used,  in  the  same  manner  as  inhibition, 
which  is  called  arrestment  upon  a  dependence.  If  one's 
ground  of  credit  be  for  the  performanoe  of  a  fact,  or 
if  his  depending  process  he  merely  declaratory,  without 
a  conclusion  of  payment  or  delivery,  such  claims 
are  not  admitted  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  arrest- 
ment. 


4.  Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  subject  of  arrest-  Wbai  debts 
roent)  under  which  are  comprehended  conditional  *''*'^^^ 
debts,  and  even  depending  claims.  For  lessening  tbe 
expeuce  of  diligence  to  creditors,  all  bonds  which  have 
not  been  made  properly  heritable  by  seisin  are  declared 
arrestable :  but  this  does  not  extend  to  adjudications, 
wadsets,  or  other  personal  rights  of  lands,  which  are 
not  properly  debts.  Certain  moveable  debts  are  not 
arrestable,  (i.)  Debts  doe  by  bill,  which  pass  from 
hand  to  hand  as  bags  of  money.  (2.)  Future  debts; 
for  though  inhibition  extends  to  adquirenda  as  well  as 
adquisita^  yet  arrestment  is  limitecl,  by  its  warrant,  to 
the  debt  due  at  the  time  of  serving  it  against  the  ar- 
restee. Hence,  an  arrestment  of  rents  or  interest  car- 
ries only  those  that  have  already  either  fallen  due  or  at 
least  become  current.  Claims,  depending  on  the  issue 
of  a  suit,  are  not  considered  as  future  debts ;  for  the 
sentence,  when  pronounced,  has  a  retrospect  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  claim  was  first  founded.  The  like 
doctrine  holds  in  conditional  debts.  (3.)  Alimentary 
debts  are  not  arrestable  \  for  these  are  grauted  on  per- 
sonal considerations,  and  so  are  not  communicable  te 
creditors :  but  the  past  interest  due  upon  such  debt  may 
be  arrested  by  the  person  who  has  furnished  the  ali- 
mony. One  cannot  secure  bis  own  effects  to  himself 
for  bis  maintenance,  so  as  they  shall  not  be  affectable 
by  his  creditors.  Salaries  annexed  to  offices  granted 
by  the  king,  and  particularly  those  granted  to  tbe 
judges  of  the  session,  and  the  fees  of  servants,  are  con- 
sidered as  alimentary  funds  \  but  the  surplus  fee,  over 
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Iaw  of    Mil  •!»▼»  fri^  ]•  BeoMftry  for  IIm  ierfftiit^s  pcftonal 
ScotlMd*  inesy  may  be  •itetted.     It  Kim  aIm  been  found,  that  m 
^  '     •  ""'frndtet  tan  consigned  after  en  order  ef  fedenptioif 
nted,  but  before  decreet  ef  deetamtor,  is  not  arrest-* 
able. 
Eff^*  ®'         5.  If,  in  contempt  of  the  arrestment,  the  arrestee 
arr«toent.**'*  ^^^^  ptfmont  of  the  mim,  or  deliver  tbe  goods 
arrested,  to  the  eoimnon  debtor,  be  is  not  only  liable 
criminally  for  breach  of  arrestment,  but  he  mnst  pay 
the  debt  again  to  the  arrester.    As  the  law  formerly 
stood,  an  arrestment  naed  at  the  market  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, pier  and  shore  of  Leith,  against  a  person  furth 
of  the  kingdom,  was  good  \  so  that  if  tbe  arrestee  made 
payment  to  his  creditor  after  the  date  of  the  arrest- 
ment,  he  was  found  liable  in  second  payment  to  the  ar- 
rester, because  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  notify 
his  diligence.    This,  however,  is  very  properly  altered 
by  $  3.  of  the  act  of  the  23d  Geo.  III.  which  declares 
that  an  arrestment  used  at  the  market  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh, pier  and  shore  of  Leith,  in  the  bands  of  any 
person  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  other  sufficient  no- 
tification, shall  not  interpel  the  arrestee  from  paying 
bona  fide  to  the  original  creditor.     Arrestment  is  not 
merely  prohibitory,  as  inhibitions  are  ;  hot  is  a  step  of 
diligence  which  founds  the  user  in  a  subsequent  action 
whereby  the  property  of  the  subject  arrested  may  be 
adjudged  to  him.     It  therefore  does  not,  by  our  Utter 
practice,  fall  by  the  death  of  the  arrestee ;  but  continnes 
to  subsist,  as  a  foundation  for  an  action  of  forthcoming 
against  his  heir,  while  the  subject  arrested  remains  rii 
medio.    Far  less  is  arrestment  lost,  either  by  the  death 
of  the  arrester,  or  of  the  common  debtor* 
Loosing  of      6.  Where  arrestment  proceeds  on  a  depending  ao- 
arrestmeat.  (SoD^  ft  may  be  loosed  by  the  common  debtor's  giving 
security  to  the  arrester  for  his  debt  in  tbe  event  it  shall 
be  found  due.     Arrestment  founded  on  decrees,  or  on 
registered  obligations,  which  in  the  jodgrment  of  law 
are  decrees,  cannot  be  loosed  but  Upon  payment  or  con- 
signation *,  except,  (i.)  Where  the  term  of  payment 
ef  the  debt  is  not  yet  come,  or  the  condition  has  not 
yet  existed.     (2.)  Where  the  arrestment  has  proceed- 
ed on  a  registered  contract,  in  which  the  debts  or  mo^ 
tual  obligations  are  not  liquid.     (3.)  Where  the  de- 
cree is  stispended,  or  turned  into  a  libel :  for,  till  the 
sospeneion  be  discussed,' or  the  pending  action  conclud- 
ed, it  cannot   be   known   whether  any  debt  be  truly 
due.     A  loosing  takes  oS  the  nexus  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  subject  arrested  ;  so  that  the  arrentee  may 
thereafter  pay  safely  to  his  creditor,  and  the  cautioner 
is  substituted  in  place  of  the  arrestment,  for  the  arrest- 
er's security :  yet  tbe  arrester  may,  while  the  subject 
continues  with  the  arrestee,  pursue  him  in  a  forthcom- 
ing, notwithstanding  tbe  loosing. 
Fortbemn-      7*  Arrestment  is  only  an  inchoated  or  begun  dili- 
\n%  on  ar.  gence  \  to  perfect  it,  there  must  be  an  action  brought 
rtamcat.     ^y  the  arrester  afrainst  the  arrestee,  to  make  tbe  debt 
or  subject  arrested  forthcoming.      In  this  action,   the 
common  debtor  must  be  called  for  his  interest,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  excepting  to  the  lawful- 
ness or  extent  of  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  pro- 
ceeded.    Before  a  forthcoming  can    be  pursued,   the 
debt  due  by  the  common  debtor  to  tbe  arrester  must  be 
liquidated  ;  for  the  arrester  can  be  no  further  entitled 
to  the  subject  arrested  than  to  the  extent  of  the  debt 
due  to  him  by  the  common  debtor.    Where  the  sub- 
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ject  arrested  is  m  snmof  money,  it  is,  by  the  ^eree  of   j^w  of 
forthcoming,  directed  to  be  paid  to  the  pursuer  tofi-arda  ScoiUad. 
satisfying  his  debt  j  where  goods  are  arrested,  the  judge        •    -^ 
ordains  them  to  be  exposed  to  sale,  and  tbe  price  to  be 
delivered  to  the  pursuer.    So  that,  in  either  csmc  de^ 
crees  of  forthcoming  are  judicial  assignations  to  the  ar« 
rester  of  the  subject  arrested. 

8.  In  all  competitions,  regard  is  had  io  tbe  dates,  Preferitfi 
not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  diligences  pro-warmt. 
ceeding  upon  them.    In  the  competition  ef  arrestments,  sseatt. 
the  preference  is  governed  by  their  dates,  according  to 
the  priority  even  of  hours,  where  it  appears  with  any 
certainty  which  is  the  first.     But,  as  arrestment  is  bat 
a  begun  diligence,  therefore  if  a  prior  arrester  ahall  ne* 
gleet  to  insist  in  an  action  of  forthcoming  for  aacb  a 
time  as  may  be  reasonably  construed  into  a  desertion  1^ 
his  begun  diligence,  he  loses  his  preference.     But,  as 
dereliction  of  diligence  is  not  easily  presumed,   the  di- 
stance of  above  two  years,  between  the  first  arrestment 
and  the  decree  of  forthcoming,  was  found  not  to  make 
such  a  mora  as  to  entitle  tbe  posterior  arrester  to  afpre- 
ference.     This  rule  of  preference,   according  to    the 
dates  of  the  several  arrestments,  holds  by  our  pretent 
practice,  whether  they  have  proceeded  on  a  decree  or 
on  a  dependence)   on   debts  not  yet  payable,  or  00 
debts  already  payable  ^   provided   tbe   pendency  ahaH 
have  been  closed,  or  tbe  debt  have  become  payable,  be- 
fore the  issue  of  the  competition. 

By  act  23d  Geo.  III.  $  2.  it  is  enacted,  that  when 
a  debtor  is  made  bankrupt,  in  terms  of  the  act  1696, 
at  thereby  extended  (clxxxiii.  13.),    all    arrestments 
which  shall  have  been  used  for  attaching  any  personal 
effects  of  such  bankrupt  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
bankruptcy,   or  within  four  kalender  months  immedi- 
ately subsequent,  shall  be  pari  passu  preferable  :  and  in 
order  to  save  as  far  al  possible  the  expence  of  a  malti- 
plicity  of  arrestments,  it  is  declared,  that  where  the  ef- 
fects of  a  debtor  are  arrested  by  any  creditor  within 
thirty  days    before   the   bankruptcy,   or  within    foor 
months  after  it,  and  a  process  of  forthcoming  or  mill- 
tiplepoinding  is  brought  in  which  such  arrestment    is 
founded  on,  it  shall  be  competent  for  any  other  credi- 
tor producing  his  interest,  and  making  his  claim  in  the 
said  process,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
said  four  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  had  used  the  form  of  arrestment ;  the  expence  of 
raising  the  process,  and  of  the  diligence  at  the  instance 
of  tbe  creditor  who  raises  it,  being  always  paid   out  of 
the  common  fund.     We  here  again  repeat,    that  the 
enactments  of  this  statute  are  only  temporary,  and  not 
yet  a  permanent  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  whatever 
they  may  become  when  the  subject  is  resumed  by  the 
legislature  upon  the  expiry  of  tbe  act. 

9.  In  the  competition  of  arrestments  with  assigna- 
tions, an  assignation  by  the  common  debtor,  intimated 
before  arrestment,  is  preferable  to  tbe  arrestment.  If 
the  assignation  is  granted  before  arrestment,  but  not  in- 
timated till  after  it,  the  arrester  is  preferred. 

10.  Poinding  is  that  diligence  affecting  moveable 
subjects,  by  which  their  property  is  carried  directly  to 
tbe  creditor.  No  poinding  can  proceed,  till  a  charire 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform,  and  tbe  davs 
thereof  be  expired,  except  poindings  against  vassals  for 
their  feu-duties,  and  poindings  against  tenants  for  rent 
proceeding  upon  the  hindlord's  own  decree  \  in  whicli 
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Law  of  th«  aioieoi  cutton  of  poiadiDg  withovt  a  previous 
Sootiand.  charge  continaes.  A  debtor^s  goods  may  be  poinded 
by  one  creditor,  though  they  have  been  arrested  before 
by  another ;  for  arrestment  being  but  an  imperfect  di- 
ligence,  leaves  the  right  bf  the  subject  still  in  the  debt- 
or, and  so  cannot  hinder  any  creditor  from  using  a  more 
perfect  diligence,  which  bat  the  effect  of  carrying  the 
property  directly  to  himself. 

XI.  No  cattle  pertaining  to  the  plongh,  nor  instrn* 
meats  of  tillage  can  be  poinded  in  the  time  of  labour*- 
iog  or  tilling  the  ^rronnd,  unless  where  the  debtor  has 
no  other  goods.  By  labouring  time  is  understood,  that 
time,  in  which  that  tenant,  whose  goods  are  to  bo 
poinded,  is  ploughing,  though  he  should  have  beea 
earlier  or  later  than  his  neighbours  j  but  summer  fal* 
lowing  does  not  fall  under  this  rule. 

1 2.  In  the  exectiofl  of  poinding,  the  debtor^s  goods 
most  be  appraised,  fir«t,  on  the  ground  of  the  lands 
where  they  are  laid  hold  on,  and  a  second  time  at  the 
market  crossof  the  jurisdiction,  by  the  stated  appraisers 
thereof;  or,  if  there  be  none,  by  persons  named  by  the 
messenger  or  other  ofEcer  employed  in  the  diligence. 
Next,  the  messenger  must,  after  public  intimation  by 
three  oyesses,  declare  the  value  of  the  goods  according 
to  the  second  appraisement,  and  require  the  debtor  to 
make  payment  of  the  'debt,  including  interest  and  ex- 
pences.  If  payment  shall  be  offered  to  the  creditor,  or 
in  his  absence  to  his  lawful  attorney  \  or  if,  in  case  of 
refusal  by  them,  consignation  of  the  debt  shall  be  mad« 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge  ordinary  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  roust  be  left  with  the  debtor ;  if  not,  the  mes- 
sengerjought  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the 
appraised  value,  to  the  user  of  the  diligence  towards  his 
payment :  and  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  tlie 
warrant  and  executions,  as  a  voucher  that  the  debt  is 
discharjred  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  goods  poinded. 

13.  Ministers  may  poind  for  their  stipends,  upon  one 
appraisement  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  landlords 
were  always  in  use  to  poind  so,  for  their  rents.  Ap- 
praisement of  the  goods  at  the  market  cross  of  the  next 
royal  borough,  or  even  of  the  next  head  borough  of 
stowartry  or  regality,  tbouf^h  these  jurisdictions  be 
abolished,  is  declared  as  siifficicot  as  if  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  tiead  borough  of  the  shire.  Poinding,  whe- 
ther  it  be  considered  as  a  sentence,  or  as  the  execution 
of  a  s^entence,  must  be  proceeded  in  between  sun-riHing 
and  sun«settin^r ;  or  at  least  it  must  he  finished   before 

Powers  of  the  going  off  of  day-Iiglit.— -The  powers  of  the  officer 
*«*!!?"?"  employed  in  the  execution  of  poindings  are  not  clear- 
ly defined  by  custom,  in  the  case  of  a  third  party 
cUiming  the  property  of  the  goods  to  be  poinded. 
This  is  certain,  that  he  may  take  the  oath  of  the  claim- 
ant upon  the  verity  of  bis  claim ;  and  if  from  thence 
it  shall  appear  that  the  cJaimant^s  title  is  collusive,  he 
ought  to  proceed  in  the  diligence ;  but  if  there  remains 
the  least  doubt,  his  safest  course  is  to  deliver  the  goods 
to  the  claimant,  and  to  express  in  his  execution  the 
reasons  why  poinding  did  not  proceed. 

14.  Any  person  who  stops  a  poinding  via  facti^  on 
groundless  pretences,  is  li«ble,  both  criminally,  in  the 
pains  of  deforcement  (see  N*  clxxxvi.  15.),  and  oiviily, 
in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  might  have  been  poind- 
ed by  the  creditor. 

By  the  fores^tid  etatiite  93.  Geo.  III.  }  4.  it  is  do* 
clared,  that  after  a  person  is  rendered  bankrupt,  as 
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thereby  directed,  do  poinding  of  the  moToaUes  bo-  Law  of 
longing  to  such  bankrupt,  within  30  days  before  bis  Scotland, 
bankruptcy,  or  within  fonr  kalendar  months  thereafter, 
shall  give  a  preference  to  such  poinder  over  the  other 
lawful  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  $  but  the  goods  so 
poinded  shall  bo  considered  as  in  medio^  and  the  person 
receiving  the  price  of  them  shall  be  liable  to  make  the 
same  forthcoming,  00  as  that  all  the  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  who  are  possessed  of  liquidate  grounds 
of  debt  or  decrees  for  payment,  shall  be  entitled  to  tbeir 
proportion  of  the  same  j  provided  they  make  their 
claim  by  summoning  the  poinder  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  said  four  months,  deducting  al- 
ways the  expeoce  of  such  poinding  from  the  first  end 
of  the  price  of  such  goods,  together  with  20  per  cent, 
on  the  appraised  value,  which  the  poinder  shall  retain 
to  account  of  his  debt  in  preference  to  the  Other  cre- 
ditors J  reserving  liberty  to  him  to  rank  on  the  re- 
maining sum  for  the  full  anoont  of  the  debt  contained 
in  his  diligence.  And  it  is  by  the  said  act  further  de- 
clared, that  where  any  person  concerned  in  trade  or 
manufactures  is  bankrupt,  as  before  mentioned,  it  may 
be  lawful  for  any  creditor,  to  the  amount  of  2  oof. 
any  two  creditors  to  the  amount  of  150I.  or  any  three 
or  more  creditors  to  the  amount  of  20ol.  or  upwards, 
to  apply  for  sequestration  of  the  estate  real  or  personal 
belonging  to  the  debtor  ^  after  awarding  which,  an 
interim  factor,  and  then  a  trustee,  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  creditors,  who  is  to  condact  the  business  of  the 
sequestration,  according  to  the  various  rules  fixed  and 
laid  down  by  the  statute.  The  act,  however,  expressly 
excludes  all  others,  except  those  concerned  in  trade  or 
manufacture,  from  the  benefit  of  the  sequestration  ^ 
but  it  is  probable,  when  it  comes  to  be  renewed  or 
digested  in  another  form,  this  part  of  it  will  safier  aa 
alteration. 


Sect.  XIX.  Of  Prescription, 


elxxii. 


X.  Prescription,  which  is  a  Biethod,  both  of  establish^  ^tscrip. 
ing  and  of  extinguishing  property,  is  either  posiiivc^^^ 
or  negative.  Positive  prescription  is  generally  defined, 
as  the  Roman  usucapion  The  acquisition  <A  property 
(it  should  rather  be,  when  applied  to  onr  law,  the 
aecuring  it  against  all  further  challenge)  by  the  posses- 
sor's continuing  his  possession  for  the  time  which  law 
has  declared  sufficient  for  that  purpose :  negative^  is 
the  loss  or  amission  of  a  right,  by  neglecting  to  follow 
it  forth,  o^  use  it,  during  the  whole  time  limited  by 
law.  The  doctrine  of  prescription,  which  is,  by  some 
writers,  condemned  as  contrary  to  justice,  has  beea 
introduced,  that  the  claims  of  negligent  creditors 
might  not  subsist  forever,  that  property  might  be  at  last 
fixed,  and  forgeries  discouraged,  which  the  difficaltr 
of  detecting  must  have  made  exceeding  frequent,  if 
no  length  of  time  had  limited  the  legal  effect  of  writ- 
ings- 

2.  Positive  prescription  was  first  introduced  into  oorP^itiTe,. 

law  by  1 61 7,  c.  12.  which  enacts,  that  whoever  shall 
have  possessed  his  lands,  annualronts,  or  other  heri- 
ta|»es,  peaceably  in  virtoe  of  iafeftownts,  for  40  yeara 
continually  after  their  dates,  shall  not  thereafter  be  dis- 
quieted in  his  right  by  any  person  pretending  a  better 
title.  Under  herit&ges  are  eompreheaded  every  right 
that  iijundo  anncsumf  and  capable  of  continual  posset- 
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8ion«  Contioaed  possession,  if  proved  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man,  presumes  possession  npwards  to  the 
date  of  the  infefcment.  The  whole  course  of  possession 
must  by  the  act  be  founded  on  seisins  ;  and  consequent- 
ly no  part  thereof  on  the  bare  right  of  apparency  :  hot 
40  years  possession,  without  seisin,  is  sufficient  in  the 
prescription  of  such  heritable  rights  as  do  not  require 
seisin.  The  possession  must  also  be  without  any  lawful 
interruption,  i.  e«  it  must  neither  be  interrupted  via 
Jactif  nor  via  juris.  The  prescription  of  subjects  not 
expressed  in  the  infeftment  as  part  and  pertinent  of  an- 
other subject  specially  expressed,  has  been  explained 
N«  clxvii.  6. 

3.  The  act  requires,  that  the  possessor  produce,  as 
his  title  of  prescription,  a  charter  of  the  lands,  pre- 
ceding the  40  years  possession,  with  the  seisin  follow- 
ing on  it :  and  where  there  is  no  charter  extant,  sei- 
sins, one  or  more,  standing  together  for  40  years,  and 
proceeding  either  on  retoors  or  precepts  of  clare  coU" 
staU  This  has  given  rise  to  a  reasonable  distinction, 
observed  in  practice,  between  the  prescription  of  a  sin- 
gular successor,  and  of  an  heir.  Singular  successors 
roust  produce  for  their  title  of  prescription,  not  only 
a  seisin,  but  its  warrant,  as  a  charter,  disposition,  &c« 
either  in  their  own  person,  or  in  that  of  their  author : 
but  the  production,  by  an  heir,  of  seisins,  one  or  more, 
standing  together  for  40  years,  and  proceeding  on  re- 
tours  or  precepts  of  clar0  constat^  is  sufficient.  The 
heir  is  not  obliged  to  produce  the  retoors  or  precepts 
on  which  bis  seisins  proceed,  nor  is  the  singular  succes- 
sor obliged  to  produce  the  ground  of  his  charter :  so 
that  if  the  title  of  prescription  produced  be  a  fair  deed, 
and  a  sufficient  title  of  property,  the  possessor  is  secure 
by  the  act,  which  admits  no  ground  of  challenge,  but 
falsehood.  A  special  statute,  for  establishing  the  posi- 
tive prescription  in  moveable  rights,  was  not  necessary  : 
for  since  a  title  in  writing  is  not  requisite  for  the  ac- 
quiring of  these,  the  negative  prescription,  by  which 
all  right  of  action  for  recovering  their  property  is  cut 
oflF,  effectually  secures  the  possessor* 

4.  The  negative  prescription  of  obligations,  by  the 
lapse  of  40  years,  was  introduced  into  our  law  long 
before  the  positive,  (1469,  c.  29.— 1474,  c.  55.). 
This  prescription  is  pow  amplified  by  the  foresaid  act 
(161 7),  which  has  extended  it  to  alt  actions  competent 
upon  heritable  bonds,  reversions,  and  others  whatsoever; 
unless  where  the  reversions  are  either  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  the  wadset-right,  or  registered  in  the  re- 
gister of  reversions  :  And  reversions  so  incorporated,  or 
registered,  are  not  only  exempted  from  the  negative 
prescription,  but  they  are  an  effectual  bar  against  any 
person  from  pleading  the  positive. 

5.  A  shorter  negative  prescription  is  introduced  by 
statute,  in  certain  rights  and  debts.  Actions  of  spuil-^ 
zie,  ejection,  and  others  of  that  nature^  must  be  pursued 
within  three  years  after  the  commission  of  the  fact  on 
which  the  action  is  founded.  As  in  spuilzies  and  ejec- 
tions, the  pursuer  was  entitled,  in  odium  of  violence,  to 
a  proof  by  his  own  oath  inlitem^  and  to  the  violent  pro- 
fits against  the  defender,  the  statute  meant  only  to  limit 
these  special  privileges  by  a  three  years  prescription, 
without  cutting  off  the  right  of  action,  where  the  claim 
is  restricted  to  simple  restitution.  Under  the  general 
words,  and  others  of  that  natnre^  are  comprehended  all 


actions  where  the  parsoer  is  admitted  to  prove  hit  libel    Iaw  %\ 
by  his  own  oath  in  litem.  SeoUaad. 

6.  Servant's  fees,  boose  rents,  men's  ordinaries,  (i.  c.  *^ 
money  due  for  board),  and  merchants  acconots,   fallf.'^^^^ 
under  the  triennul  prescription,  (by  1579,    c*  ci3- j* ^rhu  feas, 
There  is  also  a  general  clause  subjoined  to  this  statute,  ^c. 

of  other  the  like  debts^  which  includes  alimentary  debts, 
wages  due  to  workmen,  and  accounts  doe  to  writers, 
agents,  or  procurators.     These  debts,  may,  by  this  act, 
be  proved  after  the  three  years,  either  by  the  writing 
or  oath  of  tlie  debtor  \  so  that  they  prescribe  only  as 
to  the  mean  of  proof  by  witnesses  :  but  alter  the  three 
years  it  behoves  the  creditor  to  refer  to  the  debtor's 
oath,   not  only  the  constitution,    but   the  subsistence 
of  the  debt.     In  the  prescription  of  house  rents,  ser- 
vants fees,  and  alimony,  each  term's  rent,  fee,  or  ali* 
mony,  runs  a  separate  course  of  prescription  ^  so  that 
in  an  action  for  these  the  claim  will  be  restricted  to 
the  arrears  incurred  within  the  three  years  immediately 
before  the  citation  :    Bnt,  in  accounts,  prescription  does 
not  begin  till  the  last  article  \  for  a  single  article  can- 
not be  called  an  account.     Actions  of  removing    must 
also  be  pursued  within  three  years  after  the  warning, 
Beductions  of  erroneous  retours  prescribe,  if  not  pur- 
sued within  20  years. 

7.  Ministers  stipends  and  mnltures  prescribe  in  five^s"*^ 
years  after  they  are  due ;  and  arrears  of  rent,  five  years "^^  '^ 
after  the  tenant^s  removing  from  tlie  lands.     As  the'^^'^^^'' 
prescription  of  mails  and  duties  was  introduced  in  fa- 
vour of  poor  tenants,   that   they  might  not  suffer  by 
neglecting  to  preserve  their  discharges,  a  proprietor  of 

lands  subject  to  a  liferent,  who  had  obtained  a  lease  ef 
all  the  liferented  lands  from  the  liferenter  ia  not  en- 
titled to  plead  it,  nor  a  tacksman  of  one's  whole  estate^ 
who  had  by  the  lease  a  power  of  removing  tenants. 
Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  sums  of  money 
which  are  proveable  by  witnesses,  prescribe  in  five  years 
after  the  bargain.  Under  these  are  inclnded  sales,  lo- 
cations, and  all  other  consensual  contracts,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  which  writing  is  not  necessary.  Bnt  all  the 
above-mentioned  debts,  may,  after  the  five  years,  be 
proved,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the  debt- 
or; of  which  above,  (par.  6.)«  A  quinquennial  pre- 
scription is  established  in  arrestment  whether  on  de- 
crees or  depending  actions  :  The  first  prescribe  in  five 
years  after  using  the  arrestments,  and  the  last  in  five 
years  after  sentence  is  pronounced  on  the  depending 
action. 

8.  No  person  binding  for  op  with  another,  either  as  Xiiaiiutifli 
cautioner  or  co-principal,  in  abend  or  contract  for  aafeaatiov 
sum  of  money,  continues  bound  after  seven  years   from 

the  date  of  the  bond,  provided  he  has  either  a  clause 
of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a  separate  bond  of  relief,  in- 
timated,to  the  creditor,  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But 
all  diligence  used  within  the  seven  years  against  the 
cautioner  shall  stand  good.  As  this  is  a  public  law, 
intended  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences  of  rash  en- 
gagements, its  benefit  cannot,  before  the  lapse  of  the 
seven  years,  be  renounced  by  the  cautioner :  As  It  is 
correctory,  it  is  strictly  interpreted :  Thus,  bonds 
bearing  a  mutual  clause  of  relief /iro  raia^  fall  not  un- 
der it  y  nor  bonds  of  corroboration,  nor  obligations 
where  the  condition  is  not  purified,  or  the  term  of  pay. 
ment  not  come  within  the  seven  years  \  because  no  di- 
ligence 
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of  ligeDce  can  be  used  on  these*  Tbe  statute  excludes  all 
■d.  cmotionries  for  the  faithful  discbarge  of  offices  j  these 
not  being  obligations  in  a  bond  or  cootract  for  sums  of 
money.  And  practice  has  denied  the  benefit  of  it  to  all 
judicial  cautioners,  as  cautioners  in  a  suspension.-— Ac* 
tions  of  count  and  reckoning,  competent  either  to  mi- 
nors against  their  tutors  or  curators,  or  vice  versa^  pre- 
scribe in  ten  years  after  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
minor. 

9.  Holograph  bonds,  missive  letters,  and  boolu  of 
account,  not  attested  by  witnesses,  prescribe  in  20 
years,  unless  the  creditor  shall  thereafter  prore  the 
verity  of  the  subscription  by  the  debtor^s  oath.  It  is 
therefore  sufficient  to  save  from  tlie  effect  of  this  pre- 
scription, that  the  constitution  of  the  debt  be  proved 
by  the  party^s  oath  after  the  20  years ;  whereas,  in  sti- 
pends, merchants  accounts,  &c.  not  only  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  subsistence  of  the  debt,  must  be  proved 
by  writing  or  the  debtor^s  oath,  after  the  term  of  pre- 
scription.  Some  lawyers  extend  this  prescription  of  ho- 
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a  right  can  be  either  acquired  or  lost  hj  it ;  so  that    i^w  6i 
interruption,  made  on  the  last  day  of  the  40th  year,    Scotluid. 
breaks  its  course.     Tbe  positive  prescription  runs  a- '       \t     mt 
gainst  the  sovereign  himself,  even  as  to  his  annexed  ^'***"^" 
property  j  but  it  is  generally  thought  he  cannot  suffer  j^'^'/.^*" 
by  the  negative :  he  is  secured  against  the  negligence  whom  it 
of  his  officers  in  the  management  of  his  processes,  by  fans* 
express  statute,   1600,  c.  14.     The  negative,  as  well 
as  the  positive  prescription,  runs  against  the  church, 
though  churchmen  have  but  a  temporary  interest  in 
their  benefices.     But  because  the  rights  of  beneficia- 
ries to  their  stipends  are  liable  to  accidents,  through 
the  frequent  change  of  incumbents,  13  years  posses- 
sion docs,  by  a  rule  of  the  Boman  chancery  which  we 
have  adopted,  found  a  presumptive  title  in  the  benefi- 
ciary :  but  this  is  not  properly  prescription  ;  for  if  by 
titles  recovered,  perhaps  out  of  the  incumbent's  own 
hands,  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  possessed  tithes  or. 
other  subjects  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ought,  his 
possession  will  be  restricted  accordingly.     This  right 
lograph  writings  to  all  obligations  for  sums  not  exceed-,    must  not  be  confounded  with  that  established  in  favour 
iog  jool.  Scots,  which  are  not  attested  by  witnesses }     of  churchmen,  which  is  confined  to  church  lands  and 
because  though  these  are  in  practice  sustained,  yet     rents,  and  constitutes  a  proper  prescription  upon  a  pos- 
session of  30  years. 


Eiliactioa 


they  ought  not  to  have  the  same  duration  with  deeds 
attested  by  witnesses.  Though  in  the  short  prescrip- 
tions of  debts,  the  right  of  action  is  for  ever  lost,  if  not 
exercised  within  the  time  limited :  yet  where  action 
was  brought  on  any  of  those  debts,  before  the  prescrip- 
tion was  run,  it  subsisted,  like  any  other  right,  for  40 
years.  As  this  defeated  the  purposes  of  the  acts  esta- 
blishing these  prescriptions,  all  processes  upon  warn- 
ings, spuilzies,  ejections,  or  arrestments,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  contained  in  act  1669,  c.  9.  are  by 
the  said  act  joined  with  1685,  c.  14.  declared  to  pre- 
cribe  in  five  years,  if  not  wakened  within  that  time  j 
see  N^  clxxxiii.  26. 

10.  Certain  obligations  are  lost  by  the  lapse  of  less 

ofolUigA-    jIjj^j^  .q  years,  without  the  aid  of  statute,  where  the 
tionj  1>T  ta-  Xiti««  11  r 

oiturmlr.  i^^^"^  ^'  ^he  obligation,,  and  the  circumstances  of  par- 
ties justify  it :  thus,  bills  which  are  not  intended  for 
lasting  securities,  produced  no  action  where  the  credi- 
tor had  been  long  silent,  unless  the  subsistence  of  the 
debt  be  proved  by  the  debtor's  oath  ^  but  the  precise 
time  was  not  fixed  by  practice.  But  the  duration  of 
bills  is  now  limited  to  six  years  by  the  12  Geo.  III.  $ 
rendered  perpetual  by  23  Geo.  IIL  Thus,  also,  a  re- 
ceipt for  bills  granted  by  a  writer  to  his  employer,  not 
insisted  upon  for  23  years,  was  found  not  productive  of 
an  action.  The  prescriptions  of  the  restitution  of  mi- 
nors, pf  the  benefit  of  inventory,  &c.  are  explained  in 
their  proper  places. 

11.  In  tbe  positive  prescription,  as  established  by  the 
act  1 617,  the  continued  possession  for  40  years,  pro- 
ceeding upon  a  title  of  property  not  chargeable  with 
falsehood,  secures  the  possessor  against  all  other  grounds 
of  challenge,  and  so  presoroes  bonajldes^  praiumpuone 

juris  et  de  jure*  In  the  long  negative  prescription, 
bona  fides  in  the  debtor  is  not  required  :  the  creditor's 
neglecting  to  insist  for  so  long  a  time,  is  construed  as 
an  abandoning  of  bis  debt,  and  so  is  equivalent  to  a 
discharge.  Hence,  though  the  subsistence  of  tbe  debt 
should  be  referred  to  the  debtor's  own  oath,  after  the 
40  years  he  is  not  liable. 

12.  Prescription  runa</tf  momento  in  momentum:  the 
whole  time  defined  by  law  must  be  completed,  before 
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13.  The  clause  in  the  act  161 7,  saving  minors  from, 
prescription,  is  extended  to  the  positive,  as  well  as  to- 
the  negative  prescription  ;  but  the  exception  of  mino- 
rity is  not  admitted  in  the  case  of  hospitals  for  chiU 
dren,  where  there  is  a  continual  succession  of  minors,- 
that  being  a  casus  insolitus.  Minors  are  expressly  ex- 
cepted in  several  of  tbe  short  prescriptions,  as  1579, 
c.  18.  1669,  c.  9.J  but  where  law  leaves  them  in 
the  common  case,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  common 
roles. 

14.  Prescription  does  not  run  contra  non  valeniem 
agere,  against  one  who  is  barred  by  some  legal  incapa- 
city, from  pursuing  j  for  in  such  case,  neither  negli- 
gence nor  dereliction  can  be  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule  is,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  extended  to 
wives,  who  es  reverentia  marita/i  forbear  to  pursue  ac- 
tions competent  to  them  against  their  hnsbands.  On 
the  same  ground,  prescription  runs  only  from  the  time 
that  the  debt  or  right  could  be  sued  upon.  Thus,  inhi- 
bition prescribes  only  from  the  publishing  of  the  deed 
granted  to  the  inhibitor's  prejudice  j  and  in  the  pre- 
sciiption  of  removings,  the  years  are  computed  only 
from  the  term  at  which  the  defender  is  warned  to  re- 
move. Neither  can  prescription  run  against  persona 
who  are  already  in  possession,  and  so  can  gain  nothing 
by  a  pursuit.  Thus,  where  a  person  who  has  two  ad- 
judications affecting  the  same  lands,  is  in  possession 
upon  one  of  them,  prescription  cannot  run  against  the. 
other  during  such  possession. 

1 5.   Certain  rights  are  incapable  of  prescription  :  Certain 
(i.)  Things  that  law  has  exempted  from  commerce. "^^^'>''^^* 
(2.)  Res  meree  facultatis^  e.  g.  a  faculty  to  charge  a*^****^' 
subject  with  debts,  to  revoke,  &c,  cannot  be  lost  bySUai*"^ 
prescription  \  for  faculties  may,  by  their  nature,  be 
exercised  at  any  time :  hence,  a  proprietor's  right  of 
using  any  act  of  property  on  bis  own  groonds  cannot 
be  lost  by  the  greatest  length  of  time.     (3.)  Excep- 
tions competent  to  a  person  for  eliding  an  action,  can- 
not prescribe,  unless  the  exception  is  founded  on  a  right, 
productive  of  an  action,  e.  g.  compensation }  such  right 
most  be  iasisted  on  within  tbe  years  of  prescription. 

(4.) 
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Law  of  (4.)  OblSgatums  of  yearly  pensiont  or  pay  menu, 
ScoUaad.  thoagh  no  demand  has  been  made  on  tbem  for  40 
»  jeara,  do  not  snffer  a  total  prescription,  but  still  gobsist 
as  to  the  arrears  fallen  due  within  that  period  }  because 
prescription  cannot  run  against  an  obligation  till  it  bo 
payable,  and  each  yearns  pension  or  payment  is  conii- 
dered  as  a  separate  debt. 

16.  No  right  can  be  lost  non  utendo  by  one,  nnlest 
the  effect  of  that  prescription  be  to  establish  it  in  ano« 
ther.     Hence  the  rule  arises,  juri  sanguinis  nunquam 
prtBScribitur,     Hence  also,  a  proprietor  of  land  cannot 
lose  bis  property  by  the  negative  prescription,  unless 
he  who  objects  it  can  himself  plead  the  positive.     On 
the  same  ground,  a  superior's  right  of  feu  duties  can- 
not be  lost  non  utendo  ;  because  being  inherent  in  the 
superiority,    it  is  truly,  a  right  of  lands  that  cannot 
suffer  the  negalive  prescription,   except  in  favour  of 
one  who  can  plead  the  positive  ;  which  the  vassal  can- 
not do,  being  destitute  of  a  title.    This  rule  applies 
also  to  parsonage  tithes,  which  are  an  iuherent  burden 
upon    all    lands   not   specially    exempt}     and    from 
which  therefore  the  person  liable  cannot  prescribe  an 
immunity  by  bare  non-payment :  but   such  vicarage 
tithes  as  are  only  due  where  they  are  established  by 
usage,  may  be  lost  by  prescription.     In  all  these  cases, 
though  the  radical  right  cannot  suffer    the    negative 
prescription,  the  bygone  duties,   not  demanded  with- 
in the  40  years,  are  lost  to  the  proprietor,  superior,  or 
titular. 
kLterrap-         1 7.  Prescription  may  be  interrupted  by  any   deed 
tion  of  pre- thereby  the  proprietor  or  creditor  uses  his  tight  or 
ftcripiioa.    gf^^nd  of  debt.     In  all   interruptions,  notice  most  be 
given  to  the  possessor  of  the  subject,  or  the  debtor, 
that  the  proprietor  or  creditor  intends  to  sue  upon  hia 
right.     All  writings  whereby  the  debtor  himself  ac- 
knowledges the  debt,    and  all  processes  for  payment 
brought,  or  diligences  used  against  him  upon  his  obli- 
gation, by  horning,  inhibition,  arrestment,  &c.  must 
he  effectual  to  interrupt  prescription. 

18.  Interruptions  by  citation  upon  libelled  sum- 
monses, wliere  they  are  not  used  by  a  miner,  prescribe, 
if  not  renewed  every  seven  years }  but  where  the  ap- 
pearance ef  parties,  or  any  judicial  act  has  followed 
thereupon,  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  citation,  but  an  action 
which  subsists  for  40  years.  It  has  been  foond,  that 
the  sexennial  prescription  of  bills  is  not  interrupted  by 
a  blank  citation,  as  practised  in  the  court  of  admiralty. 
Citations  for  interrupting  the  prescription  of  real  rights 
must  be  given  by  messengers  \  and  the  summonses,  on 
which  such  citations  proceed,  niu^t  pass  the  signet  up- 
on the  bill,  and  be  registered  within  60  days  after  the 
execution,  in  a  particular  register  appointed  for  that 
purpose  :  and  where  interruption  of  real  rights  is  made 
viajacii,  an  instrument  must  be  taken  upon  it,  and  re- 
corded in  the  said  register  ^  otherwise  it  can  have  no 
effect  against  singular  successors. 

19.  Interruption  has  the  effect  to  cut  off  the  course 
of  prescription,  so  that  the  person  prescribing  can  avail 
himself  of  no  part  of  the  former  time,  hot  must  begin 
a  new  course,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  inter- 
ruption. Minority,  therefore,  is  no  proper  interrup- 
tion :  for  it  neither  breaks  the  course  of  prescription, 
BOr  is  It  a  document  or  evidence  taken  by  the  minor 
on  bii  right :  it  is  a  personal  privilege  competent  to 
hiffli  by  which  the  operation  of  the  preaer iption  it  !■• 


deed  auspended  doring  the  years  of  minority,  which  Imi*- 
are  therefore  discounted  from  it  j  but  it  coDtiooea  to 
run  after  majority,  and  the  years  before  and  after  the 
minority  may  be  conjoined  to  complete  it.  The  aaoie 
doctrine  applies  to  the  privilege  ariaing  from  one*a  in- 
capacity to  act. 

20.  Diligence  used  upon  a  debt,  againat  any  one  of 
two  or  more  co-obligants,  preserves  the  debt  itself,  and 
so  interrupts  prescription  against  all  of  them  ;  except 
in  the  special  case  of  cautioners,  who  are  not  affected 
by  any  diligence  used  against  the  principal  debtor.  In 
the  same  manner,  a  right  of  annoalrent,  cpn&titotcd 
upon  two  separate  tenements,  is  preserved  aa  to  both 
from  the  negative  prescription,  by  diligence  used  a* 
gainst  either  of  them.  But  whether  such  diligence  has 
also  the  effect  to  hinder  the  possessor  of  the  other  tene- 
ment by  singular  titles  from  the  benefit  of  the  positive 
prescription,  may  be  doubted. 

IIL  Of  succession. 

Sect.  XX.  0/ Succession  in  Heritable  Rights^        ^ 

X.  Singular  successors  are  those  who  aacceed  to  aSa^j 
person  yet  alive,  in  a  special  subject  by  singular  titles;""!*' 
but  succession,    in  its  proper  sense,    is  a  method  of^'j 
transmitting  rights  from  the  dead  to  the  living.     He- 
ritable rights  descend  by  succession  to  the  Aeir  proper* 
ly  so  called  ;  moveable  rights  to  the  executors^  who  aie 
sometimes  said  to  be  heirs  in  moveables.     Succeaaion 
is  either  by  special  destination^  which  deac^enda  to  those 
named  by  the  proprietor  himself;  or  icgal,  which  de- 
volves upon  the  persons  whom  the  law  marks  out  for 
successors,   from   a  presumption   that    the  proprietor 
would  have  named  them  had  he  made  a  deatioation. 
The  first  is  in  all  cases  preferred  to  the  other,  aa  pre- 
sumption must  yield  (o  truth. 

2.  In  the  succession  of  heritage,  the  beira  at  law^''^ 
are  otherwise  called  heirs  general,  heirs  wlHttsoever,?*^ 
or  heirs  of  line;  and  they  succeed  by  the  right  ol 
blood,  in  the  following  order.  First,  JDescxndants; 
among  these,  sons  are  preferred  to  daughters,  and  the 
eldest  son  to  all  the  younger.  Where  there  are  daogh- 
ters  only,  they  succeed  equally,  and  are  called  heirs 
portioners.  Failing  immediate  descendants,  grand* 
children  succeed  ;  and  in  default  of  them,  great-grand- 
children ;  and  so  on  in  infinitum  ;  preferring,  aa  in  the 
former  case,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldest  male  to 

the  younger. 

3.  Next  after  descendants,  collaterals  succeed;  among CoUit^^ 
whom  the  brothers ^criTiaii  of  the  deceased  have  the  first 
place.  But  as,  in  no  case,  the  legal  succession  of  heri- 
tage is,  by  the  [aw  of  Scotland,  divided  into  parts, 
unless  where  it  descends  to  females ;  the  immediate 
younger  brother  of  the  deceased  excludes  the  rest,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  heritage  descends.  Where  the  de- 
ceased is  himself  the  youngest,  the  succession  goes  to 

the  immediate  elder  brother,  as  being  the  leaat  devia- 
tion from  this  rule.  If  there  are  no  brothers  german, 
the  sisters  german  succeed  equally  :  then  brotbera  rois* 
sanguinean^  in  the  same  order  at  brothers  german  ;  and 
failing  them,  sisters  consanguinean  equally.  Next  the 
father  succeeds.  After  him,  his  brothers  and  aiatcti, 
according  to  the  rules  already  explained ;  then  the 
grandfather ;  failing  him,  his  brothers  and  aiaters }  and 
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Law  of    >o  Upwards,  as  far  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved. 
Seolkad.  Though  children  lacceed  to  their  mother,   a   mother 
'      '^       '  cannot  to  her  child ;  nor  is  there  any  saccession  by  our 
sion  by  the  ^^^  through  the  mother  of  the  deceased  )  insomuch  that 
niotlier.       ^ne  brother  uterine^  u  e.  by  the  mother  only,  cannot 
•occeed  to  another,  even  in  that  estate  which  flowed  ori- 
ginally from  their  common  mother. 
SveeeMion       ^,  In  heritage  there  is  a  right  of  representation^  by 
tn  capita    ^|^{q|i  ^^^  succeeds,  not  from  any  title  in  himself,  but 
fftVvr.         ^^  ^be  place,  and  as  representing  some  of  bis  deceased 
ascendants.    Thus,  where  one  leaves  a  yonnger  son,  and 
a  grandchild  by  his  eldest,  the  grandchild,  though  far- 
ther removed   in   degree   from  the  deceased  than  his 
uncle,  excludes  him,  as  coming  in  place  of  his  father 
the  eldest  son.     Hence  arises  the  distinction  between 
succession  in  capita^  where  the  division  is  made  into  as 
ttany  equal  parts  as  there  are  capita  or  heirs,  which  is 
the  case  of  heirs  portibners ;  and  succession  in  stirpes^ 
where  the  remoter  heirs  draw  no  more  among  them 
than  the  share  belonging  to  their  ascendants  or  stirps^ 
whom  they  represent;   an  example  of  which  may  be 
figured  in  the  case  of  one  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  grand-daughters  by  a  daughter 
deceased.  In  which  case  the  two  grand-daughters  would 
•nceeed  equally  to  that  half  which  would  have  belong- 
ed to  their  mother  had  she  been  alive. 
8a«oes4on       j^  In  j|,g  Huccession  of  heirs  portioners,  indivisible 

porUoaon.  "g^*'»  '•  ?'  *'**«»  ^^  dignity,  fall  to  the  eldest  sister. 
A  single  right  of  superiority  goes  elso  to  the  eldest ; 
for  it  hardly  admits  a  division,  and  the  condition  of  the 
vassal  ought  not  to  be  made  worse  by  multiplying  su- 
periors upon  him.  Where  there  are  more  such  rights, 
the  eldest  may  perhaps  have  her  election  of  the  best  \ 
btit  the  yonnger  sisters  are  entitled  to  a  recompense,  in 
SO  far  as  the  divisions  are  unequal ;  at  least,  where  the 
superiorities  yield  a  constant  yearly  rent.  The  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  family  falls  tb  the  eldest,  with  tlie  gar- 
den and  orchard  belonging  to  it,  without  recompense 
to  the  yonnger  sisters ;  but  all  other  houses  are  divided 
amongst  them,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  built,  as  parts  and  pertinents  of  these  lands.  A 
preeeipuum^  however,  is  due  only,  in  the  case  of  succes- 
sion of  heira  portioners  ab  intestato  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  place  for  it  where  the  succession  is  taken  under  a 
deed. 
Hek  of  5,  Those  heritable  rights,  to  which  the  deceased  did 

coaqoest.  |y{ni9c|f  succeed  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  ancestor, 
get  sometimes  the  name  of  heritage  in  a  strict  sense,  in 
opposition  to  i\Mfeuda  wnm^  or  feus  of  conquest,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  singular  titles,  and  which  descend 
not  to  his  heir  of  line,  but  of  conquest.  This  distinc- 
tion obtains  only  where  two  or  more  brothers  or  uncles, 
or  their  issue,  are  next  in  succession  \  in  which  case,  the 
Immediate  yonnger  brother,  as  heir  of  line,  succeeds  to 
the  proper  heritage,  because  that  descends;  whereas 
the  conquest  ascends  to  the  immediate  elder  brother. 
It  has  no  place  in  female  succession,  which  the  law  di- 
vides equally  among  the  heirs  portioners.  Where  tlie 
deceased  was  the  younger  brother,  the  immediate  elder 
brother  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  conquest.  An  estate 
disponed  by  a  father  to  his  eldest  son,  is  not  conquest 
in  the  son^s  person,  but  heritage :  because  the  son  would 
have  succeeded  to  it,  though  there  bad  been  no  dispo- 
mtioo.  The  heir  of  oonqucst  succeeds  to  all  rights  af- 
fecting land,  which  require  seisin  to  perfect  tbem.   But 
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teinds  go  to  the  heir  of  Hoe ;  because  they  are  merely    j^w  ef 
a  burden  on  the  fruits,  not  the  land,     lacks  do  not  SootlMd. 
fall  under  conquest,  because  they  are  complete  rights  ^       h     «' 
without  seisin :  uor  personal  bonds  taken  to  heirs  seclud- 
ing executors. 

7.  The  heir  of  line  is  entitled  to  the  succession,  not  Heirship. 
only  of  subjects  properly  heritable,  but  to  that  sort  of  wo^^ablct- 
moveables  called  heirship^  which  is  the  best  of  certain 

kinds.  This  doctrine  has  been  probably  introduced, 
that  the  heir  might  not  have  a  house  and  estate  to  suc- 
ceed to,  quite  dismantled  by  the  executor.  In  that  sort 
which  goes  by  pairs  or  dozens,  the  best  pair  or  dozen 
is  the  heirship.  There  is  no  heirship  in  fungibles,  or 
things  estimated  by  quantity ;  as  grain,  hay,  current 
money,  &b.  To  entitle  an  heir  to  this  privilege,  the 
deceased  must  have  been  either,  (1.)  A  prelate :  (2.)  A 
baron,  t.  e.  who  stood  infeft  at  his  death  in  lands,  thongh 
not  erected  into  a  barony ;  or  even  in  a  right  of  annual* 
rent:  Or,  (3.)  A  burgess;  not  an  honorary  one,  but 
a  trading  burgess  of  a  royal  borougli,  or  at  least  one 
entitled  to  enter  burgess  in  the  right  of  his  ancestor. 
Neither  the  heir  of  conquest,  nor  of  tailzie,  has  right 
to  heirship  moveables. 

8.  As  to  succession  by  destination,  no  proprietor  can  Saoeession 
settle  any  heritable  estate,  in  the  proper  form  of  a  testa-  hj  destina- 
ment;   not  even   bonds  secluding  executors,   though  tion. 
these  are  not  heritable  ex  sua  natura :  But,  where  a 
testament  is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  deed  in^ 

ter  vivoSf  such  part  of  it  may  contain  a  settlement  of 
heritage,  though  executors  should  be  named  in  the 
testamentary  part.  The  common  method  of  settling 
the  sttcoeesion  of  heritage  is  by  disposition,  contract  of 
marriage,  or  simple  procuratory  of  resignation :  and, 
though  a  disposition  settling  heritage  should  have  nei- 
ther precept  nor  procuratory,  it  founds  an  action  a- 
gainst  the  heir  of  line  to  complete  his  tides  to  the 
estate ;  and  thereafter  divest  himself  in  favour  of  the 
disponee.  The  appellation  of  tailzie,  or  entail,  is  chief- 
ly used  in  the  caso  of  a  land  estate,  which  is  settled  on 
a  long  series  of  heirs  substituted  one  after  another. 
The  person  first  called  in  the  tailzie,  is  the  institute ; 
the  rest,  the  heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  substitutes. 

9.  Tailzies,  when  considered  in  relation  to  their  se-  Xaiiifea.. 
veral  degrees  of  force,  are  either,  (i.)  Simple  destina- 
tions. (2.)  Tailzies  with. prohibitory  clauses.  (3.)  Tail- 
zies with  prohibitory,  resolutive,  and  irritant  clauses. 

That  is  a  simple  destination,  where  the  persons  called 
to  the  succession  are  substituted  one  after  another,  withs 
out  any  restraint  laid  on  the  exercise  of  their  property. 
The  heirs,  therefore,  succeeding  to  such  estate,  are  ab- 
solute fiars,  and  consequently  may  alter  the  destinati^m 
at  pleasure. 

10.  In  tailzies  with  clauses  prohibitory,  e»  g,  declar- 
ing that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  contract 
debts  or  alien  the  lands  in  prejudice  of  the  succession, 
none  of  the  heirs  can  alien  gratuitously.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  entail  may  contract  debts  which  will  be  efieo- 
tual  to  the  creditors,  or  may  dispose  of  the  estate  for 
onerous  causes.  In  both  these  sorts  the  maker  himself 
may  alter  the  tailzie :  except,  (i.)  Where  it  has  been 
granted  for  an  onerous  cause,  as  in  mutual  tailzies :  or, 
(2.)  Where  the  maker  is  expressly  disabled,  as  well  aa 
the  institute  or  the  heirs. 

II.  Where  a  tailaue  is  guarded  with  irritant  and  r»* 
ip  the  estate  catailed  cannot  be  carried  off 
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L«w  of    hj  the'  debt,  or  'deed,  of  any  of  the  heirs  sacceeding 
StotlMiJ.  thereto,  in  prejudice  of  the  substitutes.     It  was  long 
^  doubted,  whether  such  tatlxies  ought  to  be  effectual, 
even  where  the  superior's  consent  was  adhibited  }  be- 
cause they  sunk  the  property  of  estates,  and  created  a 
Their  rs«     perpetuity  of  liferents.     They  were  first  explicitly  au- 
qviiitei.      thorized  by  1685,  c.  22.     By  this  statute,  the  entail 
must  be  registered  in  a  special  register  established  for 
that  purpose  ^  and  the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses 
must  be  inserted,  not  only  in  the  procoratories,  pre- 
cepts, and  seisins,  by  which  the  tailzies  are  first  consti- 
tuted, but  in  all  the  after  conveyances  thereof  ^  other- 
wise they  can  have  no  force  against  singular  successors. 
But  a  tailzie,  even  without  these  requisites,  is  effectual 
against  the  heir  of  the  granter,  or  against  the  institute 
who  accepts  of  it.     It  has  been  found,  that  an  entail, 
though  completed  by  infeftment  before  the  act  1685, 
was  ineffectual,  because  not  recorded  in  terms  of  the 
act. 
Heirt  of  1 2.  An  heir  of  entail  has  full  power  over  the  entail- 

•Btail, their  ed  estate,  except  in  so  far  as  he  is  expressly  fettered  ; 
^^Tri"  ^     *°^  ^^  entails  are  an  unfavourable  restraint  upon  pro- 
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perty,  and  a  frequent  snare  to  trading  people,  they  are 
9trictissimi  juris  ;  so  that  no  prohibition  or  irritancies 
are  to  be  inferred  by  implication.  By  10  Geo.  III.  c.  51. 
heirs  of  entail  are  entitled  (notwithstanding  any  re- 
striction in  the  deed  of  entail)  to  improve  their  estates 
by  granting  leases,  building  farm  houses,  draining,  en- 
closing, and  excambing,  under  certain  limitations,  and 
to  claim  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  expence  from 
the  next  heir  of  entail.— -This  act  extends  to  all  tail- 
zies, whether  made  prior  or  posterior  to  the  1685. 
Coatraven*  13.  An  heir,  who  counteracts  the  directions  of  the 
ttoB,  b/  tailzie,  by  aliening  any  part  of  the  estate,  charging  it 
with  debt,  &c.  is  said  to  contravene.  It  is  not  the 
simple  contracting  of  debt  that  infers  contravention  \ 
the  lands  entailed  must  be  actually  adjudged  upon  the 
debt  contracted.  An  heir  may,  where  he  is  not  ex- 
pressly barred,  settle  rational  provisions  on  his  wife  and 
children,  without  incurring  contravention.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the*  heirs  also  of  the  contravener 
would  forfeit  their  right  from  the  acts  or  deeds  of  their 
predecessor  where  there  is  no  express  clause  in  the  en- 
tailed settling  \t\  and  though  the  words  of  the  act  1685 
(which  declares,  that  entails  executed  according  to  the 
directions  of  it,  shall  be  effectual  not  only  against  the 
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sals  the  superiorities  belonging  to  the  entailed  estate  \    y^^  ^ 
but  in  all  these  cases,  the  price  is  to  be  settled  ia  the  fiootiajid. 
same  manner  that  the  lands  or  superiorities  sold  were  *       v    ^ 
settled  before  the  sale. 

15.  Rights,  not  only  of  land  estates,  but  of  booda,BjelMta 
are  sometimes  granted  to  two  or  more  persons  in  con-takea  ia 
junct  fee.  Where  a  right  is  so  granted  to  two  str»n-*^J**** 
gers,  without  any  special  clause  adjected  to  it,  each  of 
them  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  fee,  and  the  part  of 
the  deceased  descends  to  his  own  heir.  If  the  right  be 
taken  to  the  two  jointly,  and  the  iangesi  liver  and  their 
heirs,  the  several  shares  of  the  conjunct  fiars  are  affect- 
able  by  their  creditors  during  their  lives )  but,  oa  the 
death  of  any  one  of  them,  the  survivor  has  the  fee  of 
the  whole,  in  so  far  as  tba  share  of  the  predeceased  re- 
mains free,  after  payment  of  his  debts.  Where  the 
right  is  taken  to  the  two  in  conjunct  fee,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  one  of  them,  he  to  whose  heirs  the  right  is  ta- 
ken is  the  only  fiar }  the  right  of  the  other  resolves  into 
a  simple  liferent :  yet  where  a  father  takes  a  light  to 
himself  and  his  son  jointly,  and  to  the  son^s  heirs,  auch 
right  being  gratuitous,  is  not  understood  to  strip  the  fa- 
ther, of  the  fee,  unless  a  contrary  intention  shall  plainly 
appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  right. 

i6^  Where  a  right  is  taken  to  a  husband  and  wife^ 
in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  the  husband,  as  the/7rr-- 
mna  dignior^  is  the  only  fiar :  the  wife^s  right  resolves 
into  a  liferent,  unless  it  be  presumable,  from  special 
circumstances,  that  the  fee  was  intended  to  be  in  the 
wife.  Where  a  right  of  moveables  is  taken  to  faasband 
and  wife,  the  heirs  of  both  succeed  equally,  according 
to  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words. 

1 7.  Heirs  of  provision  are  those  who  succeed  to  suit  r«  .  . 
subject,  m  virtue  01  a  provision  in  the  investiture,  orp^^i^j^. 
other  deed  of  settlement.  This  appellation  is  given 
most  commonly  to  heirs  of  a  marriage.  These  are  more 
favonrabiy  regarded  than  heirs  by  simple  destination, 
who  have  ouly  the  hope  of  succession )  for  heira  ef  a 
marriage,  because  their  provisions  are  constituted  by  an 
onerous  contract,  cannot  be  disappointed  of  them  by 
any  gratuitous  deed  of  the  father.  Nevertheless,  as 
their  right  is  only  a  right  of  succession,  which  ia  not 
designed  to  restrain  the  father  from  granting  onerooa 
or  rational  deeds,  be  continues  to  have  the  full  power 
of  selling  the  subject,  or  charging  it,  with  debts,  nnless 


he     a  proper  right  of  credit  be  given  to  the  heir  by   the 
contravener  and  his  heirs,  but  against  creditors),  may  .   marriage  contract,  e.  g.  if  the  father  should  oblige  him- 
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seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  heirs  also  would  forfeit, 
the  more  favourable  opinion  has  received  the  sanction 
of  our  supreme  court.  For  the  greater  security,  how- 
ever, a  clause  is  now  usually  inserted  in  tailzies,  de- 
claring, that  the  contravention  of  the  heir  in  possession 
shall  not  affect  his  descendants,  when  such  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  granted 

14.  When  the  heirs  of  the  last  person  specially  call- 
ed in  a  tailzie  come  to  succeed,  the  irritancies  have  no 
longer  any  person  in  favour  of  whom  they  can  operate, 
and  consequently,  the  fee,  which  was  before  tailzied, 
becomes  simple  and  unlimited  in  the  person  of  such 
heirs.  By  the  late  act  20th  Greorge  IT.  for  abolishing 
wardholdings,  the  king  may  purchase  lands  within*Scot- 
land,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  entail  \  and  where 
the  lands  are  in  the  bands  of  minors  or  fatuous  persons, 
his  majesty  may  purchase  them  from  the  curators  or 
rguardiaos.    And  heirs  of  entail  may  sell  to  their  vas- 


self  to  infeft  the  heir  in  the  lands,  or  make  payment  of 
the  sum  provided  against  a  day  certain,  or  when  the 
child  attains  a  certain  age,  &c.;  for  such  rights,  when 
perfected  by  infeftment,  or  secured  by  diligence,  are 
effectual  against  ail  the  posterior  deeds  of  the  father, 
even  onerous. 

18.  Though  all  provisions  to  children,  by 
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riage  contract  conceived  in  the  ordinary  form,  being pronnoa 
merely  rights  of  succession,  are  postponed  to  every  one- to  ekil- 
rous  debt  of  the  granter,  even  to  those  contracted  po-^na. 
sterior  to  the  provisions  ;  yet  where  a  father  executea 
a  bond  of  provision  to  a  child  actually  existing,  whether 
such  child  be  the  heir  of  a  marriage  or  not,  a  proper 
debt  is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  be  without 
doubt  gratuitous,  is  not  only  effectual  against  the  fa- 
ther himself  and  his  heirs,  but  is  not  reducible  at  the 
instance  even  of  bis  prior  oneroos  creditors,  if  be  waa 
solvent  at  the  time  of  granting  it.    A  father  may,  niM- 

withstanding 
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Law  of    withstanding  a  first  marriage  contract,  settle  a  jointure 
Se«tl«nd.  on  a  second  wife,  or  provide  the  children  of  a  second 
'  marriage  ;  for  such  settlements  are  deemed  onerous ; 

bat  where  they  are  exorbitant,  they  will  be  restricted 
to  w^at  is  rational :  and  in  all  sach  settlements,  where 
the  provisions  of  the  first  marriage  contract  are  en- 
croached npon,  the  heirs  of  that  marriage  have  recourse 
against  the  father,  in  case  he  should  afterwards  acquire 
a  separate  estate,  which  may  enable  him  to  fulfil  both 
obligations. 
ProTuion         1 9*  In  marriage  contracts,  the  conquest,  or  a  certain 

t«  beifft.  part  of  it,  is  frequently  provided  to  the  issue  ;  by  which 
is  understood  whatever  real  addition  shall  be  made  to 
the  father^s  estate  during  the  marriage  by  purchase  or 
donation.  Conquest  therefore  must  be  free,  i.  e.  what 
remains  after  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  father.  As 
in  other  provisions,  so  in  conquest,  the  father  is  still 
fiar,  and  may  therefore  dispose  of  it  for  onerous  or  ra- 
tional causes.  Where  heritable  rights  are  provided  to 
.the  heirs  of  a  marriage,  they  fall  to  the  eldest  son,  for 
he  is  the  heir  at  law  in  heritage.  Where  a  sum  of 
money  is  so  provided,  the  word  Iieir  is  applied  to  the 
subject  of  the  provision,  and  so  marks  out  the  executor, 
who  is  the  heir  in  moveables.     When  an  heritable  right 

To  baimt.  ^s  provided  to  the  bairns  (or  issue)  of  a  marriage,  it  is 
divided  equally  among  the  children,  if  uo  divison  be 
made  by  the  father ;  for  such  destination  cuts  off  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  legal  heir.  No  provision  granted 
to  bairns  gives  a  special  right  of  credit  to  any  one 
child  as  long  as  the  father  lives  :  the  right  is  granted 
famili(B  ;  so  that  the  whole  must  indeed  go  to  one  or 
other  of  them  ^  but  the  father  has  a  power  inherent  in 
him,  to  divide  it  among  them  in  such  proportions  as  he 
thinks  best,  yet  so  as  none  of  them  may  be  entirely 
excluded,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Claiue  af         ^^'  ^  clause  of  return  is  that,  by  which  a  sum  in  a 

reurn.  bond  or  other  right,  is  in  a  certain  event  limited  to 
return  to  the  granter  himself,  or  his  heirs.  When  a 
right  is  granted  for  onerous  causes,  the  creditor  may 
defeat  the  clause  of  return,  even  gratuitously.  But, 
where  the  sum  in  the  right  flows  from  the  granter,  or 
where  there  is  any  other  reasonable  clause  for  the  pro- 
vision of  return  in  his  favour,  the  receiver  cannot  disap- 
point it  gratuitously.  Yet  since  he  is  fiar,  the  sum  may 
be  either  assigned  by  him  for  an  onerous  cause,  or  af- 
fected hy  his  creditors. 

21.  An  heir  Is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  eacfcm  per' 
sona  rum  dcfuncto,  and  so  represents  the  deceased  unl- 
ver<»ally,  not  only  in  his  rights,  but  in  his  debts :  in  the 
first  view,  he  Is  SHid  to  be  an  heir  active  ,  In  the  second, 
passiv^'.  From  this  general  rule  are  excepted,  heirs  sub- 
stituted In  a  Rpecial  bond,  and  even  substituted  in  a 
disposition  omnium  bonorum^  to  take  effect  at  the  grant- 
er*s  death  *,  for  such  substitutes  art  considered  as  sin- 
gular successors,  and  their  rights  as  an  universal  legacy, 
which  does  not  subject  the  legatee  ultra  valorem  :  but 
heir<$  male  or  of  tailzie,  though  their  right  be  limited  to 
special  subjects,  are  liable  not  merely  to  the  extent  of 
the  subject  entailed  or  provided,  butf/i  solidum;  because 
such  rights  are  designed  to  carry  a  universal  character, 
and  so  infer  a  universal  representation  of  the  granter. 
The  heir  of  line  is  primarily  liable  for  the  debts  of  his 
predecessor*,  for  he  is  the  most  proper  heir,  and  so  must 
be  discussed  before  any  other  can  be  pursued  \  next  to 
him  the  heir  of  conquest,  because  he  also  sacceeds  to 
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the  unwersiias  of  the  whole  heritable  rights  which  hit    JUw  of 
predecessor  had  acquired  by  singular  titles  }  then,  the  Seetl— 4> 
heir  male,  or  of  a  marriage  j  for  their  propinquity  of        ' 
blood  subjects  them  more  directly  than  any  other  heir 
of  tailzie,  who  may  possibly  be  a  stranger }  and  who  for 
that  reason  is  not  liable  to  be  discussed,  except  for  such 
of  the  predecessor's  debts  or  deeds  as  relate  specially 
to  the  lands  tailzied  ;  as  to  which  he  is  liable  even  be- 
fore the  heir  of  line.     Heirs  portion^ers  are   liable  pro 
rata  for  their  predecessor's  debts  ;  but  if  any  of  them 
prove  insolvent,  the  creditors  may,  after  discussing  her, 
insist  for  her  share  against  the  rest,  who  will  be  liable 
in  80  far  as  they  are  iucrata  by  the  succession.   Where 
an  heir,  liable  subsidttri^^  pays  the  predecessor's  debt, 
he  has  relief  against  the  heir  who   is    more    direct- 
ly liable,  in  respect  of  whom  he  is  not  co-heir,    but 
creditor. 

22.  Before  an  heir  can  have  an  active  title  to  his  an- 
cestor's rights,  he  must  be  entered  by  service  and  re- 
tour.     He  who  is  entitled  to  enter  heir,  is,  before  hit 
actual  entry,  called  apparent  heir.     The  bare  right  of  APP^'S"* 
apparency  carries  certain  privileges  with  it.     An  ap-'^^^'*' 
parent  heir  may  defend  his  ancestor's   titles    against 

any  third  party  who  brings  them  under  challenge. 
Tenants  may  safely  pay  bim  their  rents  \  and  after 
they  have  once  acknowledged  him  by  payment,  he 
may  compel  them  to  continue  it  \  and  the  rents  not 
uplifted  by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  the  execotors, 
upon  his  death. 

23.  As  an  heir  is,  by  his  entry,  subjected  universallyJIisil^^- 
to  his  ancestor's  debts,  apparent  heirs  have  therefore  a^'^""^ 
year  (annus  deliberandi)  allowed  to  them  from  the  an- 
cestor's decease,  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  enter 

or  not :  till  the  expiry  of  which,  though  they  may 
be  charged  by  creditors  to  enter,  they  cannot  be  sued 
in  any  process  founded  upon  such  charge.  Though 
declaratory  actions,  and  others  which  contain  no  per« 
sonal  conclusion,  may  be  pursued  against  the  apparent 
heir  without  a  previous  charge,  action  does  not  lie 
even  upon  these,  within  the  year,  if  the  heir  cannot 
make  the  proper  defence  without  incnrring  a  passive 
title.  But  judicial  sales,  commenced  against  an  ances« 
tor,  may  by  special  act  of  sederunt  be  continued  npon 
a  citation  of  the  heir,  without  waiting  the  year  of  de» 
liberating.  This  annus  deliberandi  is  computed,  in  the 
case  of  a  posthumous  heir,  from  the  birth  of  such  heir* 
An  apparent  heir,  who,  by  immixing  with  the  estate 
of  his  ancestor,  is  as  much  subjected  to  his  debts  as  if 
he  had  entered,  can  have  no  longer  a  right  to  delibe- 
rate whether  he  will  enter  or  not. 

24.  All  services  proceed  on  brieves  from  the  chan- Sarvice  ef 
eery,  which  are  called  brieves  of  inquest^  and  have  beenhein, 
long  known   in   Scotland.    The  judge,    to  whom  the 

brief  is  directed,  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an 
inquest  of  15  sworn  men.  The  inquest,  if  they  find 
the  claim  verified,  must  declare  the  claimant  heir  to  the 
deceased,  by  a  verdict  or  service,  which  the  judge  must 
attest,  and  return  the  brief,  with  the  service  proceeding 
on  it,  to  the  chancery ;  from  which  an  extract  is  ob^ 
tained  called  the  retour  of  the  service*  » 

25.  The  service  of  heirs  is  either  ^^fiem/ or  ip0rtVi/.featfaI  and 
A  general  service  vests  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  he^^P*«i*'' 
ritable  subjects,  which  either  do  not  require  seisin,  er 

which  have  not  been  perfected  by  seisin  in  the  person  of 
the  ancestor.    A  public  right,  therefore,  acceHiog  to 
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lAWof  ^^  feudal  law*  thaogh  followed  by  seisini  having 
S^aMaHd-  ao  lagal  effects  till  it  be  coDfirmed  by  the  superior, 
'  »■  -  nnuat,  a§  a  personal  right,  be  carried  by  a  general  ser- 
vice. A  Rectal  service^  followed  by  seisin,  vests  the 
heir  in  the  right  of  the  special  subjects  in  which  the 
ancestor  died  infeft. 
KntfT  by  ^^*  ^^  '^^  ^'''t  doubtful  whether  the  estate  of  bis 
WYOtttory.  ancestor  be  sufficient  for  clearing  hit  debts,  shall,  at 
any  time  within  the  annus  deliberandi^  exhibit  upon 
oath  a  full  inventory  of  all  his  ancestor's  heritable  sub- 
jects to  the  clerk  of  the  shire  where  the  lands  lie  \  or, 
if  there  is  no  heritage  requiring  seisin,  the  clerk  of  the 
shire  where  he  died  ;  and  if,  after  the  same  is  subscri- 
bed by  the  sheriff  or  sheriff- depute,  the  clerk,  and  him- 
self, and  registered  in  the  sherifTs  books,  the  extract 
thereof  shall  be  registered  withis  four  days  after  expiry 
of  the  annus  deliberandi  in  the  generalregister  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  his  subsequent  entry  will  subject 
bim  no  farther  than  to  the  value  of  such  inventory.  I( 
the  inventory  be  given  up  and  registered  within  the 
time  prescribed,  the  heir  may  serve  on  it,  even  after 
the  year. 

27.  Creditors  are  not  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  va- 
laa  of  the  estate  given  up  by  the  heir  \  but,  if  they  be 
real  creditors,  may  bring  the  estate  to  a  public  sale,  in 
grder  to  discover  its  true  value  \  since  an  estate  is  al- 
ways worth  what  can  be  got  for  it.     An  heir  by  in- 
▼eatory,  as  ha  is  in  effect  a  trustee  for  the  creditors, 
roost  account  for  that  value  to  which  the  estate  may 
have  been  improved  since  the  death  of  the  ancestor, 
and  he  must  comroonicate  to  all  the  creditors  the  cases 
he  has  got  in  transacting  with  any  one  of  them. 
VH*»«M«Am     2l8*  Practice  has  introduced  an  anomalous  sort  of 
apKoeptofentry,  without  the  interposition  of  an  inquest,  by  the 
•tare  con-  sole  consent  of  the  superior  \  who,  if  he  be  satisfied  that 
'^'^  the  person  applying  to  him  is  the  next  heir,    grants 

him  a  precept  (called  of  dars  constat^  from  the  first 
words  of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  infeft 
bim  in  the  subjects  that  belonged  to  his  ancestor.  The 
heir,  by  taking  seisin  on  this  precept,  hecome^  passive 
liable  for  all  the  debts  on  his  ancestor  ^  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  acquires  an  active  title,  as  to  the  subjects 
oontained  in  the  precept  in  questions  with  the  superior 
or  his  heirs;  and  they  may,  when  followed  by  seisin, 
aSbrd  a  title  of  prescription  :  But  as  no  person  can  be 
declared  an  heir  by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar 
the  true  heir  from  entering  after  20  years,  as  a  legal 
entry  would  have  done  \  the  true  heir,  in  such  case,' 
having  it  still  in  his  power  to  set  aside  that  right,  and 
obtain  himself  regularly  served  at  any  time  within  the 
years  of  prescription.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  entry 
by  hasp  and  staple,  commonly  used  in  burgage  tene- 
ments of  houses ;  by  which  the  bailie,  without  calling 
an  inquest,  cognosces  01  declares  a  person  heir,  upon 
evidence,  brought  before  himself)  and,  at  the  same 
time,  infefts  him  in  the  subject,  by  the  symbol  of  the 
hasp  and  staple  of  the  door.  Charges  given  by  credi- 
tors to  apparent  heiis  to  enter,  stand  in  the  place  of  an 
actual  entry,  so  as  to  support  the  creditor's  diligence 
(clxf  ii.  2.). 

29.  A  general  service  cannot  include  a  special  one } 

^  since  it  has  no  relation  to  any  special  subject,  and  car^ 

ehidesaiie-ries  only  that  class  of  rights  on  %Thich  seisin  has  not 

aeiml  oac.  proceeded :  but  a  special  service  implies  a  general  one 

of  the  sane  kind  or  cbaracfeer,  and  consequciitly  carriea 
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even  such  rights  as  have  not  been  perfected  by  seisin,    xa^  ^ 
Service  is  not  required  to  establish  the  heir's  rigUt   in  Scoiknd. 
titles  of  honour,  or  offices  of  the  highest  dignity  ^  for         *     "' 
these  descend  ji/rf  jaii^EifVi/#b 

30.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  ancestor's  estate  Patsive  a- 
without  entry,  subjects  himself  to  his  debts,  as  if  he  bad^^*- 
entered  ;  or,  in  our  law  phrase,  incurs  a  passive  title. 

The  only  passive  title  by  which  an  apparent  heir  be- 
comes liable  universally  for  all  his  ancestor's  debts,  is 
gcstio  pro  heerede^  or  his  behaving  as  none  hut  an  beir^,|^-^ 
has  right  to  do.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  inferred  from  the  hmtUa, 
apparent  heir's  intromission,  after  the  death  of  the  an- 
cestor with  any  part  of  the  lands  or  other  heritable  sub- 
jects belouging  to  the  deceased,  to  which  be  himself 
might  have  completed  an  active  title  by  entry. 

31.  This  passive  title  is  excluded,  if  the  heir^s  in- 
tromission be  by  order  of  law  \  or  if  it  be  foundeci  on 
singular  titles,  and  not  as  heir  to  the  deceased.  But  an 
apparent  heir's  purchasing  any  right  to  his  ancestor'a 
estate,  otherwise  than  at  public  roup  (auction),  or  hia 
possessing  it  in  virtue  of  rights  settled  in  the  person  of 
any  near  relation  of  the' ancestor,  to  whom  be  himself 
may  succeed  as  heir,  otherwise  than  upon  purchase  t)j 
public  sale,  is  deemed  behaviour  as  heir. 

32.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  also  excluded  where  the  in* 
tromission  is  small,  unless  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
ancestor's  creditors  be  presumable  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  Neither  is  behaviour  inferred 
against  the  apparent  heir,  from  the  payment  of  his  an- 
cestor's debt,  which  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  profitable 
to  the  creditors :  nor  by  his  taking  out  of  brieves  to 
serve  \  for  one  may  alter  his  purpose,  while  it  is  not 
completed:  nor  by  his  assuming  the  titles  of  honour 
belonging  to  his  ancestor,  or  exercising  an  honor«|7 
office  hereditary  in  the  family ;  for  these  rights  an- 
swer to  the  blood,  which  may  be  used  without  pr(>per 
representation.  But  the  exercising  an  heritable  office 
of  profit,  which  may  pass  by  voluntary  conveyance,  and 
consequently  is  adjudgeable,  may  reasonably  be  thought 
to  infer  a  passive  title.  Lastly,  as  passive  titles  have 
been  introduced  merely  for  the  security  of  creditors  \ 
therefore,  where  questions  conceiving  behaviour  arise 
among  the  different  orders  of  heirs,  they  are  liable 
to  one  another  no  farther  than  in  valorem  of  their  se- 
veral intromissions. 

33.  Another  passive  title  in  heritage,  may  be  incur-  p^^^g^ 
red  by  the  apparent  heir's  accepting  a  gratuitous  right  ^mriSa^ 
from  the  ancestor,  to  any  part  of  the  estate  to  which  l»* 

be  himself  mi^ht  have  succeeded  as  heir  \  and  it  is  call- 
ed pr€Bceptio  hcereditatis^  because  it  is  a  taking  of  the 
succession  by  the  heir  before  it  opens  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  ancestor.  If  the  right  be  onerous,  there 
is  no  pa:isive  title  \  if  the  consideration  paid  for  it  doee 
not  amount  to  its  full  value,  the  creditors  of  the  de- 
ceased may  reduce  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  gratuitous,  bnt 
still  it  infers  no  passive  title. 

34.  The  heir  incurring  this  passive  title  is  no  farther 
liable,  than  if  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance 
entered  heir  to  the  grantor,  and  so  subjected  himself 
to  the  debts  that  were  then  chargeable  againat  him  ^ 
but  with  the  posterior  debts  be  has  nothing  to  do,  not 
even  with  those  contracted  between  the  date  of  the 
right  and  the  infeftment  taken  upon  it,  and  he  is 
tlierefore  called  suecauor  tituh  Utcrativojpoit  camirmctum 
(Icbitunn^ 
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Law  of  35.  Neither  of  these  passive  titles  takes  pUcci  unless 
Seotltad.  the  subject  intermeddled  ivith  or  disponed  be  such  as 
w  '''^  the  intromitter  or  receiver  would  succeed  to  as  heir. 
In  this  also,  these  two  passive  titles  agree,  that  the  in- 
tromission in  both  must  be  after  the  death  of  the  ances* 
tor ;  for  there  can  be  no  termini  habHei  of  a  passive 
title,  while  the  ancestor  is  alive.  But  in  the  following 
respect  they  differ :  Gestio  pro  heerede^  being  a  vicious 
passive  title  founded  upon  a  quasi  delict,  cannot  be  ob« 
jected  against  the  delinqaent^s  heir,  if  process  has  not 
been  litiscontested  while  the  delinquent  himself  was 
alive  5  whereas  the  successor  tittdo  lucrativo  is  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  disposition  understood  to  liave  entered 
into  a  tacit  contract  with  the  granler's  creditors,  by 
which  he  undertakes  the  burden  of  their  debts;  and 
all  actions  founded  on  contract  are  transmissible  against 
heirs. 
■ive'fciSM'  3^*  ^"  apparent  heir,  who  is  cited  by  the  ancestor's 
creditor  in  a  process  for  payment,  if  he  offers  any  pe- 
remptory defence  against  the  debt,  incurs  a  passive 
title ;  for  he  can  hnve  no  interest  to  object  against  it, 
but  in  the  character  of  heir.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
heir's  not  renouncing  upon  a  charge  to  enter  heir,  in* 
fers  it :  But  the  eftect  of  both  these  is  limited  to  the 
special  debt  pursued  for,  or  charged  upon.  This  pas- 
sive title,  which  is  inferred  from  the  heir's  not  renoun- 
cing, has  no  effect  till  decree  pass  against  him ;  and 
even  a  renunciation  offered  after  decree,  if  the  decree 
be  in  absence,  will  entitle  the  heir  to  a  suspension  of  all 
diligence  against  his  person  and  estate,  competent  upon 
his  ancestor's  debts. 

37.  By  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  an   heir, 
wlien  he  is  to  complete  his  titles  by  special  service,  must 
necessarily  pass  over  his  immediate  ancestor,  e.  g,  his 
father,  if  he  was  not  infeft;  and  serve  heir  to  that  an- 
cestor who  was  last  vested  and  seized  in  the  right,  and  in 
who^e  hcpreditatisjaccns  the  right  must  remain,  till  a  title 
be  connected  thereto  from  him.      As  this  bore  hard 
vpon  creditors  who  mitjht  think  themselves  secure  in 
contracting  with  a  person  whom  they  saw  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  an  estate,  and  from  thence  con- 
cluded that  it  was  leually  vested  in  him  $  it  is  there- 
fore provided  by  act  1695,  that  every  person,  passing 
over  his  immediate  ancestor  who  had  been  three  years 
in  poRseesinn,  and  serving  heir  to  one  more  remote,  shall 
he  liable  for  the  debts  and  deeds  of  Hie  pennon  inter- 
jected, to  the  value  of  the  estate  to  which  he  is  served. 
This  being  correctory  of  the  feudal  maxims,  has  been 
strictly  interpreted,  so  as  not  to  extend  to  the  gratui- 
tous deeds  of  the  person  interjected,  nor  to  the  case  where 
the  interjected  person  was  a  naked  fiar,  and  possessed 
only  civilly  through  the  liferenter. 

Kedaction       3^*  ^^^  '"^«  ^^^  ^''  jealousy  of  the  weakness  of 

hy  \kt  heir  mankind  while  under  sickness,  and  of  the  importunity 

"  o^rsBe     0f  friends  on  that  occasion,  has  declared  that  all  deeds 

*"  affecting  heritage,  if  they  be  granted  by  a  person  on 

deathbed,  ({'.  e»  after  contracting  that  sickness  which 

ends  in  death,  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  are  ineffec^ 

tual,  except  where  the  debts  of  the  granter  have  laid 

him  under  a  necessity  to  alien  his  lands.     As  this  law 

ef  deathbed  is  foutided  solely  in  the  privilege  of  the 

heir,  deatbl>ed  deeds,  when  consented  to  by  the  heir, 

are   not   reducible.      The   term    properly  opposed   to 

deathbed  is  liege  pouslie^  by  which  is  understood  a  state 

ef  health ;   and  it  gets  the  name,  because  persons  in 
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health  have  the  hgiiima  fMSesiHt^  or  lawfiil  power,  of    Law  •f 
disposing  of  their  property  at  pleasure.  Scotland. 

39.  The  two  extremes  being  proved,  of  the  granter's  ' v— ^ 

sickness  immediately  before  signing,  and  of  his  death  Y^'^^°' 
following  it,  though  at  the  greatest  distance  of  time,dJ*"{,Vcd 
did,  by  onr  former  law,  found  a  presumption  that  the  deed, 
deed  was  granted  on  deathbed,  which  could  not  have 

been  elided  bnt  by  a  positive  proof  of  the  grantor's 
convalescence  ;  but  now  the  allegation  ef  deathbed  is 
also  excluded,  by  his  having  lived  60  days  after  sign* 
ing  the  deed.  The  legal  evidence  of  convalescence  is 
the  granter's  having  been,  after  the  date  of  the  deed, 
at  kirk  OR  market  unsupported ;  for  a  proof  of  either 
will  secnre  the  deed  from  challenge.  The  going  to 
kirk  or  market  must  be  performed  when  the  people 
are  met  together  in  the  church  or  churchyard  for  any 
public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  in  the  mar- 
ket place  at  the  time  of  public  market.  No  other 
proof  of  convalescence  is  receivable,  because  at  kirk 
and  market  there  are  always  present  unsuspected  wit- 
nesses, which  we  can  haxdly  be  sure  of  in  any  other 
case. 

40.  The  privilege  of  setting  aside  deeds  ex  capiteTo  mkut 
lecii  is  competent  to  all  heirs,  not  to  heirs  of  line  only,hei>t  tbii 
but  of  conquest,  tailzie,  or  provision:  not  only  to  the '**'****"v'* 
immediate,  but  to  remoter  heirs,  as  soon  as  the  succea-^^*^'^  ' 
sion  opens  to  them.     But,  where  it  is  consented  to 

or  rati  Bed  by  the  immediate  heir,  it  is  secured  against 
•  all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.  Yet  the  imme- 
diate heir  cannot,  by  any  antecedent  writing,  renounce 
his  right  of  reduction,  and  thereby  give  strength  to 
deeds  that  may  be  afterwards  granted  in  leeto  to  fait 
hurt  \  for  no  private  renunciation  can  authorise  a  per- 
son to  act  contrary  to  a  public  law  ;  and  such  rennncia- 
tion  is  presumed  to  be  extorted  through  the  fear  of 
exheredation.  If  the  heir  should  not  nse  this  privilege 
of  reduction,  his  creditor  may,  by  adjudication,  trans- 
fer it  to  himself^  or  he  may,  without  adjudication, 
reduce  the  deed,  libelling  upon  his  interest  as  credi- 
tor to  the  heir :  But  the  granter's  creditors  have  no 
right  to  this  privilege,  in  regard  that  the  law  of  death- 
bed was  introduced,  not  in  behalf  of  the  granter  him* 
self,  but  of  his  heir. 

41.  The  law  of  deathbed  strikes  against  dispositions  Whatngkta 
of  every  subject  to  which  the  heir  would  have  succeed- 1'>'^7^^** 
ed,  or  from  which  he  would  have  had  any  benefit,  had'*'^^ 
it  not  been  so  disponed.     Deathbed  deeds  granted  io 
consequence  of  a  full  or  proper  obligation  in  Uege  pou^ 

stir,  are  not  subject  to  reduction  ;  but,  where  the  an- 
tecedent obligation  is  merely  natural,  they  are  reducible. 
By  stronger  reason,  the  deceased  cannot,  by  a  deed 
merely  voluntary,  alter  the  nature  of  his  estate  on  death- 
bed to  the  prejudice  of  his  heir,  so  as  from  heritable 
to  make  it  moveable  ;  bnt  if  he  should,  in  iiegepouttie^ 
exclude  his  apparent  heir,  by  an  irrevocable  Avt^  con- 
taining reserved  faculties,  the  heir  cannot  be  heard  to 
quarrel  the  exercise  of  these  faculties  on  deathbed. 

42.  In  a  competition  between  the  creditors  of  the 
deceased  and  of  the  heir,  our  law  (act  1661)  hae 
justly  preferred  the  creditors  of  the  deceased,  as  everr 
man's  estate  ooght  to  be  liable,  in  the  first  place,  for 
his  own  debt.  But  this  preference  is,  by  the  statute, 
Kmited  to  the  case  where  the  creditors  of  the  deceased 
have  used  diligence  against  their  debtor's  estate,  with- 
in three  years  from  his  death  ^  and  therefore  the  heir's 
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creditorf  niftj,  after  that  period,  affect  it  for  their 
owD  paymeDt.  All  dispositions  by  an  heir,  of  the 
ancestor's  estate,  within  a  year  after  his  death,  are 
null,  in  10  far  as  they  are  hurtful  to  the  creditors  of 
the  ancestor.  This  takes  place,  though  these  credi- 
tors should  have  used  no  diligence,  and  even  where 
the  dispositions  are  granted  after  the  year :  It  is 
thought  they  are  ineffectual  against  the  creditors  of 
the  deceased  who  have  used  diligence  within  the  three 
years. 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  Succession  in  Moveables, 

1.  In  the  succession  of  moveable  rights,  it  is  an  nni- 
▼ersal  role,  that  the  next  in  degree  to  the  deceased  (or 
next  of  kin)  succeeds  to  the  whole  'j  and  if  there  are 
two  or  more  equally  near,  all  of  them  succeed  by  equal 
parts,  without  that  prerogative,  which  takes  place  in 
beritage,  of  the  eldest  son  over  the  younger,  or  of  males 
over  females.  Neither  does  the  right  of  representa- 
tion (explained  N°  clxxx.  4.)  obtain  in  the  succession 
of  moveables,  except  in  the  single  case  of  a  competi- 
tion between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blood  }  for  a 
niece  by  the  full  blood  will  be  preferred  before  a  bro- 
ther by  the  half  blood,  though  she  is  by  one  degree 
more  remote  from  the  deceased  than  her  uncle.  Where 
the  estate  of  a  person  deceased  consists  partly  of  heri- 
tage, and  partly  of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heri- 
tage has  no  share  of  the  moveables,  if  there  are  others 
ms  near  in  degree  to  the  deceased  as  himself:  But  where 
the  heir,  in  such  case,  finds  it  his  interest  to  renounce 
his  exclusive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  himself 
to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  he  may  collate 
or  communicate  the  heritage  with  the  others,  who  in 
their  turn  must  collate  the  moveables  with  him ;  so 
that  the  whole  is  thrown  into  one  mass,  and  divided 
equally  among  all  of  them.  This  doctrine  holds,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  descendants,  but  of  collaterals  \  for 
it  was  introduced,  that  the  heir  might  in  no  case  be 
worse  than  the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  settle  his  moveable  estate  npon  whom 
he  pleases,  excluding  the  legal  successor,  by  a  testa- 
ment I  which  is  a  written  declaration  of  what  a  per- 
son wills  to  he  done  with  his  moveable  estate  after  bis 
death.  No  testamentary  deed  is  effectual  till  the  death 
of  the  testator  )  who  may  therefore  revoke  it  at  plea- 
fore,  or  make  a  new  one,  by  which  the  first  loses  its 
force,  according  to  the  rule,  voluntas  tesiatoris  est  am* 
bulatoria  usque  ad  mortem  ;  and  hence  testaments  a^e 
called  last  or  ktSer  wiUs.  Testaments,  in  their  strict 
acceptation,  must  contain  a  nomination  of  executors, 
J.  e.  of^persons  appointed  to  administer  the  succession 
according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased  :  Yet  nothing  hin- 
ders one  from  making  a  settlement  of  moveables,  in  fa- 
vour of  an  universal  legatee,  though  he  should  not  have 
appointed  executors  \  and  on  the  other  part,  a  testa- 
ment where  executors  are  appointed  is  valid,  though 
the  person  who  is  to  have  the  right  of  succession  should 
IM>t  be  named.  In  this  last  case,  if  the  executor  nomi- 
nated be  a  stranger,  i.  e.  one  who  has  no  legal  interest 
in  the  moveable  estate,  he  is  merely  a  trustee,  account- 
able to  the  next  of  kin  \  but  he  may  retain  a  third  of 
the  dead's .  part  (explained  par.  6.)  for  his  trouble  in 
executing,  the.testamiBnt^ia.paynea^  of  wbiipb,  lega*. 


cies,  if  any  be  left  to  htm,  most  be  imputed.     The     law  of 
heir,  if  he  be  named  executor,  has  right  to  the  third  as   ScotJMd 
a  stranger  \  but  if  one  be  named  who  has  an  interest         •    - 
in  the  legal  succession,  he  has  no  allowance,  unless  such 
interest  be  less  than  a  third.     Nuncupative  or  verbal 
testaments  are  not,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  effectual  for 
supporting  the  nomination  of  an  executor,  let  the  sub- 
ject of  the  succession  be  ever  so  small :   But  verbal  le- 
gacies, not  exceeding  jool.  Scots,  are  sustained  :   and 
even  where  they  are  granted  for  more,  they  are  inef- 
fectual only  as  to  the  excess* 

3.  A  legacy  is  a  donation  by  the  deceased^  to  beL«fftcy. 
paid  by  the  executor  to  the  legatee.  It  may  be  grant- 
ed either  in  the  testament  or  in  a  separate  writing. 
Legacies  are  not  due  till  the  granter's  death  ^  and 
consequently  they  can  transmit  no  right  to  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  legatee,  in  the  event  that  the  granter 
survives  him.  A  case  occurred  some  years  ago,  ivhcre 
a  testator  left  a  legacy  payable  when  the  legatee  arri- 
ved at  a  certain  age.  The  legatee  survived  the  testa- 
tor, hut  died  before  the  legacy  was  payable.  It  was 
found,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law, 
that  the  legacy  vested  in  the  legatee  a  morte  tesiatoris^ 
and  upon  his  decease  was  due  to  the  legatee's  next  of 
kin. 

4«  Legacies,  where  they  are  general,  i.  e.  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  indefinitely,  give  the  legatee  no 
right  in  any  one  debt  or  subject  j  he  can  only  insist  in 
a  personal  action  against  the  executor  for  paynient  oat 
of  the  testator's  effects,  A  special  legacy,  i.  e.  of  a 
particular  debt  due  to  the  deceased,  or  of  a  particular 
subject  belonging  to  him,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  sissig- 
l^ation,  by  which  the  property  of  the  special  debt  or 
subject  vests,  upon  the  testator's  death,  in  the  legatee, 
who  can  therefore  directly  sue  the  debtor  or  possessor : 
Yet  as  no  legacy  can  be  claimed  till  the  debts  are  paid, 
the  executor  must  be  cited  in  such  process,  that  it  may 
be  known,  whether  there  are  free  effects  sufficient  for 
answering  the  legacy.  Where  there  is  not  enough  for 
payment  of  all  the  legacies,  each  of  the  general  lega- 
tees must  suffer  a  proportional  abatement :  Bat  a  spe- 
cial legatee  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  should 
be  nothing  over  for  payment  of  the  rest ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  no  claim,  if  the  debt  or  subject  be- 
queathed should  perish,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  free 
execotry  may  be. 

5.  Minors,  after  puberty,  can  test  without  their  co-^^^^^g 
rators,  wives  without  their  husbands,  and  persons  inter- test,  aifl 
dieted  without  their  interdictors :  but  bastards  cannot«B<ier«ki 
test,  except  in  the  cases  afterwards  set  forth,  N°clxxii.f  ^^'^^ 
3.     As  a  certain  share  of  the  goods,  falling  under  the  ^°*** 
communion  that  is  consequent  on  marriage,    belongs, 
npon  the  husband's  decease,  to  his  widow,  jcrrtf  re/srr«r, 
and  a  certain  share  to  the  children,  called  the  iegttunc^ 
portion  natural^  or  bairns  part  of  gear  ;  one  who  has  a 
wife  or  children,  though  he  be  the  absolute  administra* 
tor  of  all  tliese  goods  during  his  life,  and  consequently 
may  alien  them  by  a  deed  inter  vivos^  in  lieffe  paustie 
even  gratuitously,  if  no  fraudulent  intention  to  disap- 
point the  wife  or  children  shall  appear,  yet  cannot  im- 
pair their  shares  gratuitously  on   deathbed :   nor  can 
be  dispose  of  his  moveables  to  their  prejudice  by  testa- 
ment, though  it  should  be  made  in  liege  poustie  /.  aince 
testameots  do  not  ojnerate  till  the  death  of  the  testator^ 
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Iaw  of    9t  which  period  the  division  of  the  goods  in  communion 
Sootknd.  have  their  full  effect  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren. 

6.  If  a  person  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  hot  no  child, 
bis  testament,  or,  in  other  wordx,  the  goods  in  com- 
inunion,  divide  in  two :  one  half  ^oes  to  the  widow : 
the  other  is  the  dcad^<l  part,  i,  e«  the  ahsolnte  property 
of  the  deceased,  on  which  he  can  test,  and  which  falls 
to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he  dies  intestate.  Where  he  leaves 
children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get 
one  half  as  their  legitime:  the  other  half  is  the  dead*8 
part :  which  falls  also  to  the  children,  if  the  father  has 
not  tested  upon  it.  If  he  leaves  both  widow  and  chil- 
dren, the  division  is  tripartite :  the  wife  takes  one-third 
by  herself ;  another  falls,  as  legitime,  to  the  children 
equally  among  them,  or  even  to  an  only  child,  though 
be  should  succeed  to  the  heritage  }  the  remaining  third 
18  the  dead's  part.  Where  the  wife  predeceases  with- 
out  children,  one  half  is  retained  by  the  husband,  the 
other  falls  to  her  next  of  kin  :  Where  she  leaves  chil- 
dren, the  division  ought  also  to  be  bipartite,  by  the 
common  rules  of  society,  since  no  legitime  is  truly  due 
on  ft  mother's  death :  yet  it  is  in  practice  tripartite  ^ 
two-thirds  remain  with  the  surviving  father,  as  if  one* 
third  were  due  to  him  proprio  nomine^  and  another  as 
administrator  of  the  legitime  for  his  children  j  the  re- 
maining third,  being  the  wife's  share,  goes  to  her  chil- 
dren, whether  of  that  or  any  former  marriage :  for  they 
Are  all  equally  her  next  of  kin. 
Whai  debts  *,  Before  a  testament  can  be  divided,  the  debts  ow- 
ing  by  the  deceased  are  to  be  deducted  }  for  all  execu- 
try  must  be  free.  As  the  husband  has  the  full  power 
of  burdening  the  goods  in  communion,  his  debts  aflPe^ 
the  whole,  and  so  lessen  the  legitime  and  the  share  of 
the  relict,  as  well  as  the  dead's  part.  His  funeral 
charges,  and  the  mournings  and  alimony  due  to  the 
widow,  are  considered  as  his  proper  debts  ;  hot  the  le* 
gftcies,  or  other  gratuitous  riyrhts  granted  by  him  on 
deathbed,  affect  only  the  dead's  part.  Bonds  bearing 
interest,  due  by  the  deceased,  cannot  diminish  the  re- 
lict's share,  because  such  bonds,  when  due  to  the  de- 
ceased, do  not  increase  it.  The  funeral  charges  of  the 
wife  predeceasing,  fall  wholly  on  her  executors  who 
have  right  to  her  share.  Where  the  deceased  leaves  no 
family,  neither  husband,  wife,  nor  child,  the  testament 
suffers  no  division,  hot  all  is  the  dead's  part. 

8.  The  whole  issue  of  the  husband,  not  only  by  that 
marriage  which  was  dissolved  by  his  death,  but  by  any. 
former  marriage,  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  legitime  i 
otherwise  the  children  of  the  first  marriage  would  be 
cut  out,  as  they  could  •not  claim  the  legitime  during 
their  father's  life.  But  no  legitime  is  due,  (i.)  Upon 
the  death  of  a  mother.  (2.)  Neither  is  it  due  to  grand- 
children, upon  the  death  of  a  grandfather.  Nor,  (3.) 
To  children  forisfamiliated,  i.  e.  to  such  as,  by  having 
renoonced  the  legitime,  are  no  longer  considered  as  in 
Jamilia^  and  so  are  excluded  from  any  farther  share  of 
the  moveable  estate  than  they  have  already  received. 
9*  As  the  right  in  legitime  is  strongly  founded  in 
IJOB  of  the  nature,  the  renunciation  of  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  by 
legitine.  implication.  Renunciation  by  a  child  of  his  claim  of 
legitime  has  the  same  effect  as  his  death,  in  favour  of 
the  other  children  entitled  thereto ;  and  consequently 
the  share  of  the  reoooncer  divides  among  the  rest  ^  but 
he  does  not  thereby  lose  his  right  to  the  dead's  Bi^rty.if 
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he  does  not  also  renounce  his  share  in  the  father's  eze«    Law  or 
entry.     Nay,  his  renunciation  of  the  legitime,  where  Scotland, 
he  is  the  only  younger  child,  has  the  effect  to  convert ' 
the  whole  subject  thereof  into  dead's  part,  which  will 
therefore  fall  to  the  renooncer  himself  as  next  of  kin, 
if  the  heir  be  not  willing  to  collate  the  hetitage  with 
him.     Yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  only  younger  child  made  the  whole  legitime  accrue 
to  the  heir  without  collation. 

10.  For  preserving  an  equality  among  all  the  chil- Collation 
dren  who  continue  entitled  to  the  legitime,  we  have^mont 
adopted  the  Roman  doctiine  of  col/atio  bonorum  i^?^^^' 
whereby  the  child,  who  has  got  a  provision  from  his 
father,  is  obliged  to  collate  it  with  the  others,  and  im- 
pute it  towards  his  own  share  of  the  legitime }  but  if 
from  the  deed  of  provision,  the  father  shall  appear  to 
have  intended  it  as  a  prttcipuum  to  the  child,  collation 
is  excluded.  A  child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an  heri- 
table snbject  provided  to  him,  because  the  legitime  is 
not  impaired  by  such  provision.  As  this  collation  takes 
place  oply  in  questions  among  children  who  are  entitled 
to  the  legitime,  the  relict  is  not  bound  to  collate  dona- 
tions given  her  by  her  husband,  in  order  to  increase  the 
legitime ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  children  are  not 
obliged  to  collate  their  provisions,  in  order  to  increase 
her  share. 

11.  As  an  heir  in  heritage  must  complete  his  titles c^niraut. 
by  entry,  so  an  executor  is  not  vested  in  the  right  of  tion. 
the  moveable  estate  of  the  deceased  without  confirma- 
tion. Confirmation  is  a  sentence  of  the  commissary  or 
bishop's  court,  empowering  an  executor,  one  or  more, 
upon  making  inventory  of  the  moveables  pertaining  to 
the  deceased,  to  recover,  possess,  and  administer  them, 
either  in  behalf  of  themselves,  or  of  others  interested 
therein.  Testaments  must  be  confirmed  in  the  com- 
missariot  where  the  deceased  bad  his  principal  dwelling 
house  at  his  death.  If  he  had  no  fixed  residence,  or 
died  in  a  foreign  country,  the  confirmation  roust  he  at 
Edinlmrgh^  as  the  commune  forum ;  but  if  be  went 
abroad  with  an  intention  to  return,  the  commissariot 
within  which  he  resided  before  he  left  Scotland,  is  the 
only  proper  court. 

12.  Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edict,  which  is 
afiixed  on  the  door  of  the  parish  church  where  the  de- 
ceased dwelt,  and  serves  to  intimate  to  all  concerned 
the  day  of  confirmation,  which  must  be  nine  days  at 
least  after  publishing  the  edict.  In  a  competition  for 
the  office  off  executor,  the  commissary  prefers,  prmo 
loco^  the  person  named  to  it  by  the  deceased  himself, 
whose  noreiuatioo  he  ratifies  or  confirms,  without  any 
previous  decernitnre :  this  is  called  the  confirmation  of 
a  testament  testamentary.  In  default  of  an  executor 
named  by  the  deceased,  universal  dispooees  are  by  the 
present  practice  preferred ;  after  them  the  next  of  kin  ; 
then  the  relict;  then  creditors;  and,  lastly,  special  le- 
gatees. All  these  must  be  decerned  executors^  by  a 
sentence  called  a  decree-dative  ;  and  if  afterwards  they 
incline  to  confirm,  the  commissary  authorizes  them  to 
administer,  upon  their  making  inventory,  and  giving 
security  to  make  the  subject  thereof  forthcoming  to  all 
having  interest ;  which  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a 
testament  dative. 

13.  A  creditor,  whose  debtor's  testament  is  already  Coainaa- 
confirmed,  may  sue  the  executor,  who  holds  the  office  tioa  gvm 
for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  debt..  Where *s*e«ior- 
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Law  of  there  is  no  confirmation,  he  himself  may  apply  for  the 
Scotland,  office,  and  confirm  as  executor-creditor;  which  entitles 
him  to  sue  for  and  receive  the  subject  confirmed,  for 
his  own  payment :  and  where  one  applies  for  a  confir- 
mation as  executor-creditor,  every  co-creditor  may  ap- 
ply to  be  conjoined  with  him  in  the  office.  As  this 
kind  of  confirmation  is  simply  a  form  of  diligence,  cre- 
ditors are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  coufirmicg 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts. 

I4«  A  creditor,  whose  debt  has  not  been  constituted 
or  his  claim  not  closed  by  decree,  during  the  life  of  his 
debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand  directly  the  office  of 
executor  qua  creditor  :  but  he  may  charge  the  next  of 
kin  who  stands  off,  to  confirm;  who  must  either  re- 
nounce within  twenty  days  after  the  charge,  or  be  liable 
for  the  debt ;  and  if  the  next  of  kin  renounces,  the  pur- 
suer may  constitute  his  debt,  and  obtain  a  decree  cogni' 
twnis  causa,  against  the  hrereditas  jacens  of  the  movb- 
ables,  upon  which  he  may  confirm  as  executor-creditor 
to  the  deceased.  Where  one  is  creditor,  not  to  the 
deceased,  but  to  his  next  of  kin  who  stands  off  from 
confirming,  he  may  affect  the  moveables  of  the  de- 
ceased, by  obtaining  himself  decerned  executor-dative 
to  the  deceased,  as  if  he  were  creditor  to  him,  and  not 
to  bis  next  of  kin. 

15.  Where  an  executor  has  either  omitted  to  give  up 
my  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the  deceased  in  invento- 

•mifio^&t.iy^  or  has  estimated  them  below  their  just  value,  there 
is  place  for  a  new  confirmation,  ad  omisia^  vel  mnft  ap' 
fretiata,  at  the  suit  of  any  having  interest  \  and  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  not  omitted  or  undervalued  any 
tubject  doiosgf  the  commissary  will  ordain  the  subjects 
omitted,  or  the  difference  between  the  estimations  in 
the  principal  testament  and  the  true  values,  to  be  added 
thereto;  but  if  dole  shall  be  presumed,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  testament  ad  omissa  vel  male  appretiata^  will 
be  carried  to  him  who  confirms  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  executor  in  the  principal  testament. 

16.  The  legitime  and  relict^s  share,  because  they  are 
rights  arising  ex  lege,  operate  ipso  jure,  upon  the  father's 
death,  in  favour  of  the  relict  and  children  ;  and  conse- 
quently pass  from  them,  though  they  should  die  before 
confirmation,  to  their  next  of  kin  :  whereas  the  dead's 
part,  which  falls  to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin  in 
the  way  of  succession,  remains,  if  they  should  die  be- 
fore confirming,  in  bonis  of  the  first  deceased  \  and  so 
does  not  descend  to  their  next  of  kin,  but  may  be  con- 
Crmed  by  the  person  who,  at  the  time  of  confirmation, 
ffS  the  next  of  kin  to  the  first  deceased.  Special  assig- 
fiations,  though  neither  intimated  nor  made  public  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  granter,  tarry  to  the  assignee  the 
1^11  right  of  the  subjects  assigned,  without  confirmation. 
Special  legacies  are  really  assignation^i,  and  so  fall  on- 
iler  this  rule.  Tlie  next  of  kin,  by  the  bare  possession 
of  the  ipsa  corpora  of  moveables,  acquires  the  property 
thereof  without  confirmation,  and  transmits  it  to  his 
executors. 

17.  The  confirmation  of  any  one  subject  by  the  next 
of  kin,  as  it  proves  his  right  of  blood,  has  been  ad- 
judged to  carry  the  whole  executry  out  of  the  testa- 
tnent  of  the  deceased,  even  what  was  omitted,  an^  to 
transmit  all  to  his  own  executors.  The  confirmation 
of  a  stranger,  who  is  executor  nominated,  as  it  li 
toerely  a  trust  for  the  next  of  kin,  has  the  effect  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  mihjettt 
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confirmed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  himself  bad  ccm-    jj^m  ef 

firmed  them.  8cetlaa4 

18.  Executry,  though  it  carries  a  certain  degree  of ''     ^  •* 
representation  of  the  deceased,  is  properly  an  office  ;  ^^^^^1^ 
executors  therefore  are  not  subjected  to  the  debts  doe  liable, 
by  the  deceased,  beyond  the  value  of  the  inventory  ; 

but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  liable  in  diligence  tor 
making  the  inventory  effectual  to  all  having  iatereot. 
An  executor-creditor  who  confirms  more  than  his  debt 
amounts  to,  is  liable  in  diligence  for  what  he  confirms. 
Executors  are  not  liable  in  interest,  even  upon  sncli 
bonds  recovered  by  them  as  carried  interest  to  the  de- 
ceased, because  their  office  obliges  them  to  retain  the 
sums  they  have  made  effectual,  in  order  to  a  distribo- 
tion  thereof  among  all  having  interest.  This  holds 
though  they  should  again  lend  out  the  money  upon  in- 
terest, as  they  do  it  at  their  own  risk. 

19.  There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceased   called  Hrkt 
privileged  debts,  which  were  always  preferable  to  every  tam  tbcf 
other.     Under  that  name  are  comprehended,  medicines *f^^ 
furnished  to  the  deceased  on  deathbed,  physicians  fees  ^^-^^ 
during  that  period,  funeral  charges,  and  the  rent  of  bis 
house,  and  his  servants  wages  for  the  year  or  term  car- 
rent  at  his  death.    These  the  executors  are  in  safety 

to  pay  on  demand.  All  the  other  creditors,  who  ei- 
ther obtain  themselves  confirmed,  or  who  cite  the  exe- 
cutor already  confirmed,  within  six  months  after  their 
debtor's  death,  are  preferred,  paripassu^  with  those 
who  have  done  more  timely  diligence  j  and  therefore  oe 
executor  can  either  retain  for  his  own  debt,  or  pay  a 
testamentary  debt,  so  as  to  exclude  any  creditor,  who 
shall  use  diligence  within  the  six  months,  from  the  be- 
nefit of  t!ie  pari  passu  preference  ;  neither  can  a  decree 
for  payment  of  debt  be  obtained,  in  that  period,  against 
an  executor,  because,  till  that  term  be  elapsed,  it  can- 
not be  known  how  many  creditors  may  be  entitled  to 
the  fund  in  his  hands.  If  no  diligence  be  used  withife 
the  six  months,  the  exectator  may  retain  for  bis  own 
debt,  and  pay  the  residue  primo  venienti.  Such  credi- 
tors of  the  deceased  as  have  used  diligence  within  a 
year  after  their  debtor's  death,  are  preferable  on  the 
subject  of  his  testament  to  the  creditors  of  his  next  of 
kin. 

20.  Tlie  only  passive  title  in  moveables  is  vitioos  in- Vitiaai  ia- 
tromission  J  which  may  be  defined,  an  unwarrantable ^'^^"'*'''*'' 
intermeddiinjT  with  the  moveable  estate  of  a  person 
deceased,  without  the  order  uf  law.  This  is  not  con- 
fined, as  the  passive  titles  in  lieritage  are,  to  the  per- 
sons interested  in  the  succession,  but  strikes  against  all 
intromttters  whatever.  Where  an  executor  confirmed 
intromits  with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a 
passive  title;  fraud  being  in  the  oommun  case  presum- 
ed from  his  not  givinir  up  in  inventory  the  fall  sobject 
intermeddled  with.     Vitious  intromission  is  also  preso- 

med,  where  the  repositories  of  a  dying  person  are  not 
sealed  up,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  incapable  of  sensr 
by  his  nearest  relations  \  or,  if  he  dies  in  a  house  not 
his  own,  they  must  be  sealed  by  the  master  of  such 
house,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  judge  ordinarv 
to  be  kept  by  htm,  for  the  benefit  of  alt  having  in. 
terest. 

ir.  The  passive  title  of  vitioos  intromission  does  not 
take  place  where  there  is  any  probable  title  or  ttretim- 
stance  that  takes  off  the  presumption  or  fraud.  In  con* 
seqnenee  of  this  rule,  necessary  ifltromtsston,«rr«s«OK^fo 
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1^^  of  eousUf  by  the  wife  or  ebiMreo«  who  only  continue  tho 
$««tland.  poweHion  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  preiierve  bis  goods 
<■  ^  *  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  infers  no  passive  title. 
And  Hpon  the  same  principle,  an  intromitter,  by  con* 
firming  himself  executor,  and  thereby  subjecting  him- 
self to  account,  before  action  be  bronght  againjit  him 
on  the  passive  titles,  purges  the  vitiosity  of  his  prior 
iatromission  :  and  where  the  intromit ter  is  one  i?ho  is 
interested  in  the  succesnion,  e.  g,  next  of  kin,  his  con- 
firmation, at  any  time  within  a  jear  from  the  death  of 
the  deceased,  will  exclude  the  passive  title,  notwith- 
standing a  prior  citation.  As  the  passive  title  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  security  of  creditors,  it  cannot  be 
aaed  upon  by  legatees  ;  and  since  it  arises  €x  delicto^  it 
c»nnot  be  pleaded  againat  the  heir  of  the  iiitroaiitter* 
Ai  in  delicts,  any  one  of  many  delinquents  may  bo 
Ittbjected  to  the  whole  punishment,  so  any  one  of  man^r 
intromitters  may  be  sued  in  solidum  for  the  porsuer'a 
debt,  without  calling  the  rest^  but  the  intromitter  who 
pays,  has  an  action  of  relief  against  the  others  for  their 
•hart  of  it.  If  tlie  intromitters  are  sued  jointly,  they 
urn  liable,  notjiiiQ  pi^ta  of  their  several  intromissions, 
but  pro  virilu 
Mstarf  TO-  22'  ^^  wliole  ofm  debtor^a  estate  if  tobjected  to  the  ^ 
lief  betwkl  payment  of  his  debts;  and  therefore,  both  bis  heirs  and 
riieheiraod executors  are  liable  for  them,  in  a  question  with  credi- 
caooator.  \^x%i  but  m  succession  it  by  law  divided  into  the  he- 
ritable and  the  moveable  estate,  each  of  these  ought,  in 
a  question  between  the  several  successors,  to  l)ear  the 
bnrdens  which  naturi^lly  aflfect  it.  Action  of  relief  it 
secordingly  competent  to  the  heir  who  has  paid  a  move- 
able debt,  against  the  executor  \  and  vice  versa.  This 
relief  it  not  cut  off  by  the  deceated^s  havmg  disponed 
either  bis  land  eetate  qr  hit  moveables,  with  the  bur- 
den of  his  wliole  debts ;  for  such  burden  is  not  to  be 
Qonttrued  as  an  alteration  of  the  legal  succession,  but 
nerely  as  a  farther  security  to  creditors,  unless  the  con- 
trary shall  be  presumed  from  the  special  ttyle  of  the 
ditposition. 
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IV.  Of  last  heirs  anp  BASTARDS. 


Where 


1.  Bt  our  ancient  practice,  feudal  grants  taken  to  the 
Umli  ao  ^MS'^U  *n^  ^0  *  special  order  of  heirs,  without  settling 
lieir,  the  the  last  termination  upon  /uirs  whatsoever^  returned  to 
klog  sap.  the  superior,  upon  failure  of  the  special  heirs  therein 
^«<lt.         contained  ;  but  now  that  feus  are  become  patrimonial 

rights,  the  superior  is,  by  the  general  opinioUi  held  to 
be  fully  divested  by  such  grant,  and  the  right  descends 
to  the  vassaPs  heirs  at  law.  And  even  where  a  vassal 
diet  without  leaving  any  heir  who  can  prove  the  re- 
motest propinquity  to  him,  it  is  not  the  superior,  as  the 
old  law  stood,  but  the  king,  who  succeeds  as  last  heir, 
both  in  the  heritable  and  moveable  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  consequence  of  the  rule,  Qt/o(/  twliius  est^ 
eedii  domino  Begin 

2.  If  the  lands  to  which  the  king  succeeds  be 
holden  immediately  of  himtelft  the  property  is  conso« 
lidated  with  the  superiority,  as  if  resignation  had  been 
made  In  the  tovereign^t  band.  If  they  are  holden  of 
« tnbject,  the  king,  who  cannot  be  vattal  to  hit  own 
•object,  nanet  i^  £»natory ;  who,  t6  complete  hit  title, 
ivott  obtain  a  decree  of  declaratory  (  and  thereafter  he 
it  pretented  to  the  taperiori  by  If  tteis  of  pretentatioa 
from  the  king  under  the  quarter  teiJ^  in  which  the  wipe* 


rior  it  charged  to  enter  the  donatory.  The  whole  ettate    l<aw  af 
of  the  deceased,  is,  in  this  case,  subject  to  his  debts,  and  SeetUad. 
to  the  widow%  legal  provisions.     Neither  the  king  ner         ' 
his  donatory  is  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the  succession. 
A  person  who  has  no  heir  to  succeed  to  him,  cannot 
alien  his  heritage  in  lecto^    to    the    prejudice  of  the 
king,  who  14  entitled  to  set  aside  such  deed,  in  the  eh»» 
racter  of  vhimus  hceres, 

3.  A  bastard  can  have  no  legal  lieirs,  except  those  ^^"?  *^- 
ofliis  own  body;  since  there  is  no  succession  but  by*.     *" 
the  father,  and  a  bastard  hat  no  certain  fatberi.     The  ^^  \}^^  y^^ 
king  therefore  succeeds  to  him,  failing  his  lawful  issue  card. 

as  last  beir.  Though  the  bastard,  as  absolute  proprie* 
tor  of  his  own  estate,  can  dispose  of  his  heritage  in 
liege  poustie^  and  of  his  moveables  by  any  deed  iviervi* 
voe  ;  yet  he  is  disabled  ex  defectu  natalium^  from  be- 
queathing by  testament,  without  letters  of  legitioMtioa 
from  the  tovereign.  If  the  bastard  baa  lawful  ebil* 
dren,  he  may  test  without  such  letters,  and  name  tu^ 
tort  and  curators  to  hit  issue.  Letters  of  legitimatieo, 
let  their  clauses  be  ever  so  strong,  cannot  enable  the 
battard  to  succeed  to  his  natural  father,  to  theexclutioo 
of  lawful  heirt. 

4.  The  legal  rightt  of  tuccettion,  being  founded  in  Basianlf 
marriage,  can  be  claimed  only  by  thote  who  are  born  in  ^'l^*'^!!' 
lawful  marriage  \    tlie  issue  therefore  of  an  unlawful  Bot^of^dcs^^ 
marriage  are  incapable  of  succession.     A  battard  it  ex-  xXm^  sac- 
eluded,  (l.)  From  hit  fatber't  tnccession  \  becante  lawcetsioa. 
knows  no  father  who  it  not  marked  out  by  marriage. 

(2.)  From  all  heritable  tuccettion,  whether  by  the  fa* 
ther  or  mother  \  because  he  cannot  be  pronounced  law* 
ful  heir  by  the  inquest,  in  terms  of  the  brief.  And, 
(3.)  From  the  moveable  succession  of  his  mother  \  for 
though  tlie  mother  be  known,  the  bastard  is  not  her 
lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  succession 
conferred  by  law.  A  bastard,  though  be  cannot  sn- 
cttdjttre  sanguinis f  may  succeed  by  dettination,  wherv 
he  is  specially  called  to  the  tnccession  by  an  entail  or 
testament. 

5.  Certain  pertont,  though  bom  in  lawful  marriage,  Aliens  eaa- 
are  incapable  of  succession.  Aliens  are,  from  their  al-  "^^^^"^^ 
legiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  incapable  of  succeeding  b  UL]|^ 

feudal  rights^  without  naturalization.  Children  bom 
in  a  foreign  state,  whote  fathert  were  natural  bora  tub- 
j<!ctt,  and  not  attainted,  are  held  to  be  natural  bora 
tubjectt.  Persons  educated  in,  or  professing  the  Popish  nsr  Papist^ 
religion,  if  they  thall  neglect,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  15,  to  renounce  itt  doctrinet  by  a  tigned  declara- 
tion, cannot  succeed  in  heritage :  but  must  give  pUce 
to  the  next  Protestant  heir,  who  will  hold  the  estate 
irredeemably,  if  the  Popith  heir  does  net,  within  ten 
years  after  incurring  the  irritancy,  sign  the/bnnirZB  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  X700»  c  3. 

Chap.  HI.  Q/"  Actions. 

Hitherto  o(  Persons^  and  Bights^  the  two  firttob- 
jectt  of  law :  Actions  are  itt  third  object,  whereby  per* 
tons  make  their  rightt  eflfectuel- 


Sect.  I.  Nature^  Di^ision^  ^r,  oj  Aciumsn 

I.  An  action  may  be  defined,  A  demand  regularly  made  ^  tot^ta, 
Mid  iatisted  iot  befora  the  judge  coiapeteat,  for  the  at-  ^^^^ 

taining 
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Law  of    Uining  or  recoTering  of  a  right  j  and  it  8a£Fer8  several 
akotlaad.  divisioot,  according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  rights 

V"|  "^  pursued  upon. 
DWUioBof  2*  Actions  are  either  real  or  personal.  A  real 
actioai.  action  is  that  which  arises  from  a  right  in  the  thing  it- 
self,  and  which  therefore  may  be  directed  against  all 
possessors  of  that  thing  :  thus,  an  action  for  the  recove* 
ry,  even  of  a  moveable  subject,  when  founded  on  ujus 
in  rCf  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  real ;  but  real  ac- 
tions are,  in  vulgar  speech,  confined  to  such  as  are  di- 
rected against  heritable  subjects.  A  personal  action  is 
founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  fact,  or  the  delivery  of  some  subject  $ 
and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  against  no  other  than 
the  person  obliged,  or  his  heirs. 

3.  Actions,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  rescissory. 
All  actions  are,  in  the  sense  of  this  division,  ordinary^ 
which  are  not  rescissory.  Rescissory  actions  are  di- 
vided, (i.)  Into  actions  of  proper  im probation.  (2.) 
Actions   of   reduction-improbatiou.     (3.)   Actions   of 

Redittion  simple  reduction.  Proper  improbations,  which  are 
t'i^a'^^^*  brought  for  declaring  writings  false  or  forgtd,  are  no- 
ticed below,  N°  clxxxvi.  32.  Reduction-improbation 
is  an  action,  whereby  a  person  who  may  be  hurt  or  af- 
fected by  a  writing,  insists  for  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  set  aside,  or  its  effect 
ascertained,  under  the  certification  that  the  writing, 
if  not  produced,  shall  be  declared  false  and  forged. 
This  certification  is  a  fiction  of  law,  introduced  that 
the  production  of  writings  may  be  more  effectually 
forced,  and  therefore  it  operates  only  in  favour  of  the 
pursuer.  Because  the  summons  in  the  action  proceeds 
on  alleged  grounds  of  falsehood,  his  majesty ^s  advocate, 
wbo  is  the  public  prosecutor  of  crimes,  most  concur 
in  it. 

4.  As  the  certification  in  this  process  draws  after  it 
so  heavy  consequences,  two  terms  are  assigned  to  the 
defenders  for  production.  After  the  second  term  is 
elapsed,  intimation  must  be  made  judicially  to  the  de- 
fender, to  satisfy  the  production  within  ten  days ;  and 
till  these  are  expired,  no  certification  can  be  pronoun- 
ced. Certification  cannot  pass  against  deeds  record- 
ed in  the  books  of  session,  if  the  defender  shall,  be- 
fore the  second  term,  offer  a  condescendence  of  the 
dates  of  their  registration,  unless  falsehood  be  object- 
ed :  in  which  case,  the  original  must  be  brought  from 
the  record  to  the  court.  But  an  extract  from  the  in- 
ferior court  is  no  bar  to  certification  }  the  principal 
writing  must  be  laid  before  the  court  of  session  on  a 
proper  warrant. 

5.  In  an  action  of  simple  reduction  the  certification 
is  only  temporary,  declaring  the  writings  called  for 
null,  until  they  be  produced  ^  so  that  they  recover 
their  full  force  after  production,  even  against  the  pur- 
suer himself}  for  which  reason,  that  process  is  now 
seldom  used.  Because  its  certification  is  not  so  severe 
as  in  reduction-improbation,  there  is  but  one  term  as- 
signed to  the  defender  for  producing  the  deeds  called  for. 

Groaads  of     6.  The  most  usual  grounds  of  reduction  of  writings 
rcdkittiion.  are,  the  want  of  the  requisite  solemnities ;  that  the  gran- 

ter  was  minor,  or  interdicted,  or  inhibited  \  or  that  he 

signed  the  deed  on  deathbed,  or  was  compelled  or  fright-. 

ened  into  it,  or  was  circumvented  ^  or  that  be  granted 

it  in  prejudice  of  his  lawful  creditors. 

7.  In  redaction  on  the  head  of  force,  or  feary  or 
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fraud  and  circnmvention,  the  pursuer  most  libel  the    Zmw^ 
particular  circumstances  from  which  his  allegation  is   SeotlsB^ 
to  be  proved.     Reduction  is  not  competent  upon  every  *       m     -^ 
degree  of  force  or  fear  ;  it  must  be  such  as  would  shake 
a  man  of  constancy  and  resolution.     Neither  is  it  com- 
petent, on  that  fear  which  arises  from  the  just  authority 
of  hnsbands  or  parents,  over  their  wives  or  childrea» 
nor  upon  the  fear  arising  from  the  regular  execution  of 
lawful  diligence  by  caption,  provided  the  deeds  granted 
under  that  fear  relate  to  the  ground  of  debt   contained 
in  the  diligence  j  but  if  they  have  no  relation  to   that 
debt,  they  are  reducible  es  metu. 

8.  Alienations  granted  by  debtors  after  contract- 
ing of  lawful  debts,  in  favour  of  conjunct  or  confix 
dent  persons,  without  just  and  necessary  causes,  and 
withont  a  just  price  really  paid,  are,  by  the  act  1621, 
declared  to  be  null.  One  is  deemed  a  prior  creditor, 
whose  ground  of  debt  existed  before  the  right  granted 
by  the  debtor;  though  the  written  voucher  of  the 
debt  should  hear  a  date  posterior  to  it.  Persons  are 
accounted  conjunct,  whose  relation  to  the  grantor  is 
so  near,  as  to  bar  them  from  judging  in  his  cause* 
Confident  persons  are  those  who  appear  to  be  in  the 
granter's  confidence,  by  being  employed  in  his  affairs 
or  about  his  person ;  as  a  doer,  steward,  or  domestic 
servant. 

'9.  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible,  if 
the  grantor  had,  at  the  date  thereof,  a  sufficient  fund 
for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Provisions  to  child- 
ren are,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  gratuitous  \  so  that 
their  effect,  in  a  question  with  creditors,  depends  on 
the  solvency  of  the  granter^  but  settlements  to  wives, 
either  in  marriage  contracts,  or  even  after  marriage,  are 
onerous,  in  so  far  as  they  are  rational  j  and  consequent* 
ly  are  not  reducible,  even  though  the  granter  was  in- 
solvent. This  rule  holds  also  in  rational  tochers  con- 
tracted to  husbands  :  But  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  quali- 
fied with  the  limitation,  if  the  insolvency  of  the  greuUer 
was  not  publicly  known ;  for  if  it  was,  I'raud  is  pre- 
sumed in  the  receiver  of  the  right,  by  contracting  with 
the  bankrupt. 

10.  The  receiver  of  the  deed,  if  he  be  a  conjunct 
or  confident  person,  most  instruct  or  support  the  one- 
rous cause  of  his  right,  not  merely  by  bis  own  oath, 
but  by  some  circumstances  or  adminicles.  But  where 
a  right  is  granted  to  a  stranger,  the  narrative  of  it  ex- 
pressing an  onerous  cause,  is  sufficient  per  se  to  secure 
it  againt»t  reduction. 

11.  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 
bankrupt  to  one  creditor,  to  disappoint  the  more  timo- 
rous diligence  of  another,  are  reducible  at  the  instance 
of  that  creditor  who  has  used  the  prior  diUgen<:e.  A 
creditor,  though  his  diligence  be  but  begun  by  citation 
may  insist  in  a  reduction  of  all  posterior  voluntary 
rights  granted  to  his  prejudice  ;  but  the  creditor  who  pe- 
glects  to  complete  his  begun  diligence  within  a  reason- 
able time,  is  not  entitled  to  reduce  any  right  granted  by 
the  debtor,  after  the  time  that  the  diligence  is  consider- 
ed as  abandoned. 

12.  A  prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by  the 
receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the  fraud  sub- 
sists in  the  person  of  the  bona  fide  purchaser.  In  the 
case  of  moveable  rights,  this  nullity  is  receivable  by  ex- 
ception \  but  it  must  be  declared  by  redaction,  where 
the  right  is  heritable. 

13-  By 
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13.  By  met  1696,  c.  5.  all  alienations  by  m  bank- 
rupt, within  60  days  before  bis  bankruptcy,  to  one 
creditor  in  preference  to  another,  are  reducible,  at  the 
instance  even  of  such  co 'creditors  as  had  not  used  the 
least  step  of  diligence.  A  bankrupt  is  there  described 
by  the  following  characters ;  diligence  used  against 
bim  by  horning  and  caption;  and  insolvency,  joined 
either  with  imprisonment,  retiring  to  the  sanctuary, 
absconding,  or  forcibly  defending  himself  from  dili- 
gence. It  is  sufficient  that  a  caption  is  raised  against 
the  debtor,  though  it  be  not  executed,  provided  be 
has  retired  to  shun  it.  And  by  the  late  bankrupt  sta- 
tute 23  Geo.  III.  it  is  declared,  that  in  all  actions 
and  questions  arising  upon  tb^  construction  and  effect 
of  the  act  1696 ;  when  a  debtor  is  out  of  Scotland,  or 
not  liable  to  be  imprisoned  by  reason  of  privilege  or 
personal  protection,  a  charge  of  horning  executed 
against  him,  together  with  either  an  arrestment  of  any 
of  his  personal  effects  not  loosed  or  discharged  within 
fifteen  days,  or  a  poinding  executed  of  any  of  his 
moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudication  of  any  part  of 
his  heritable  estate,  or  sequestration  by  the  act  of  a 
proper  court,  of  all  or  any  part  of  his  estate  or  effects, 
heritable  or  moveable,  for  payment  of  debt,  shall, 
when  joined  with  insolvency,  be  held  as  sufficient 
proof  of  notour  bankruptcy ;  and  from  and  after  the 
last  step  of  such  diligence,  the  said  debtor,  if  insolvent, 
shall  be  held  bankrupt.  It  is  provided  (by  said  act 
1696),  that  all  heritable  bonds  or  rights  on  which  sei- 
sin may  follow,  shall  be  reckoned,  in  a  question  with 
the  granter^s  other  creditors  upon  this  act,  to  be  of  the 
date  of  the  seisin  following  thereon.  But  this  act  was 
found  to  relate  only  to  securities  for  former  debts,  and 
not  to  nova  delnta* 

14.  Actions  are  divided  into  ret  persecutorite^  and 
panales.  By  the  first,  the  pursuer  insists  barely  to  re- 
cover the  subject  that  is  his,  or  the  debt  due  to  him : 
and  this  includes  the  damage  sustained  \  for  one  is  as 
truly  a  sufferer  ia  this  patrimonial  interest  by  that  da- 
mage, as  by  the  loss  of  the  subject  itself.  In  \)enal  ac- 
tions, which  always  arise  ex  delicto^  something  is  also 
demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

15.  Actions  of  spuilzie,  ejection,  and  intrusion,  are 
penal.  An  action  of  spuilzie  is  competent  to  one  dis- 
possessed of  a  moveable  subject  violently,  or  without 
order  of  law,  against  tlie  person  dispossessing :  not  only 
for  being  restored  to  the  possession  of  tbe  subject,  if 
extant,  or  for  the  value,  if  it  be  destroyed,  but  also  for 
ihe  violent  profits,  in  ease  the  action  be  brought  with- 
in three  years  from  the  spoliation.  Ejection  and  intru- 
sion are,  in  heritable  subjects,  what  spuilzie  is  in  move- 
ables. The  difference  between  the  two  first  is,  that  in 
ejection,  violence  is  used  ;  whereas  the  intruder  enters 
into  the  void  possession,  without  either  a  title  from  the 
proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a  judge.  The  actions 
arising  from  all  the  three  are  of  the  same  general  na* 
ture. 

16.  Tbe  action  of  contravention  of  law-burrows  is 
also  penal.  It  proceeds  on  letters  of  law-burrows, 
(from  horg/if  a  cautioner),  which  contain  a  warrant  to 
charge  the  party  complained  upon,  that  ha  may  give 
security  no^  to  hurt  the  complainer  in  his  person,  fa- 
mily, or  estate.  These  letters  do  not  require  the  pre- 
vious citation  of  the  party  complained  upon,  because 
tbe  caution  which  tbe  law  requires  is  only  for  doing 
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what  IS  every  man*s  doty ;  but,  beford  tbe  letters  are     j^^  ^ 
executed  against  him,  the  complainer  must  make  oath  Scotland. 
that  he  dreads  bodily  harm  from  him.    The  penalty  ^      \     -^ 
of  contravention  is  ascertained  to  a  special  sum,  ac- 
cording to  the  offender's  quality ;  the  half  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fisk,  and  the  half  to  the  complainer.     Con- 
travention is  not  incurred  by  tbe  uttering  of  reproach- 
ful words,  where  they  are   not  accompanied,  either 
with  acts  of  violence,  or  at  least  a  real  injury  y  and  aa 
the  action  is  penal,  it  is  elided  by  any  probable  ground 
of  excuse. 

17.  Penalties   are   the   consequence   of  delict,  orPcaalae^ 
transgression  ;  and  as  no  heir  ought  to  be  accountable tioai,  whc- 
for  the  delict  of  his  ancestor,  farther  than  the  injured    .^'.K*"'" 
person  has  really  suffered  by  it,  penal  actions  die  with  n«,|  ^ 
the  delinquent,  and  are  not  transmissible  against  heirs. pwner. 
Yet  the  action,   if  it  has  been  commenced  and  litis- 
contested  in  the  delinquent's  lifetime,  may  be  conti- 
nued against  the  heir,  though  the  delinquent  should  dis 

during  the  dependence.  Some  actions  are  ret  persecu* 
ion'a  on  the  part  of  the  pursuer,  when  he  insists  for  sim- 
ple restitution  j  which  yet  may  be  penal  in  respect  of 
tbe  defender :  e.  g.  the  action  on  the  passive  title  of 
vitious  intromission,  by  which  the  pursuer  frequently 
recovers  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  deceased,  though 
it  should  exceed  tbe  value  of  the  goods  intermeddled 
with  by  the  defenders. 

18.  The  most  celebrated  division  of  actions  in  ourAetieaips- 
laws  is  into  petitory, poisessoryt  Mid  declaratory ,  Petitory  titnf,  aad. 
actions  are  those,  where  something's  demanded  from 

the  defender,  in  consequence  of  a  right  of  property,  or 
of  credit  in  the  pursuer :  Thus,  actions  for  restitution' 
of  moveables,  actions  of  poinding,  of  forthcoming,  and 
indeed  all  personal  actions  upon  contracts,  or  quasi-con- 
tracts, are  petitory.  Possessory  actions  are  those  which  poistsMry 
are  founded,  either  upon  possession  alonte,  as  spnilzies ; 
or  upon  possession  joined  with  another  title,  as  remo- 
vings ;  and  they  are  competent  either  for  getting  into 
possession,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering  it ;  analo- 
goos  to  the  interdicts  of  the  Roman  law,  quorum  bono* 
runtf  uti  possidetis,  and  tinde  vi, 

19.  An  action  of  molestation  is  a  possessory  action,  Of  aoleita- 
competent  to  the  proprietor  of  a  land  estate,  against'^** 
those  who  disturb  his  possession.     It  is  chiefly  used  in 
questions  of  commonty,  or  of  controverted  marches. 

Where  a  declarator  of  property  is  conjoined  with  a  pro- 
cess of  molestation,  tbe  session  alone  is  competent  to  the 
action.  Actions  on  brieves  of  perambulation,  have  the 
same  tendency  with  molestations,  viz.  tbe  settling  of 
marches  between  conterminous  lands. 

20.  Tbe  action  of  mails  and   duties  is  sometimes  Of  auils 
petitory,  and  sometimes  possessory.     In  either  case,  it^d  duties. 
is  directed  against  tbe  tenants  and  natural  possessors  of 

land  estates,  for  payment  to  the  pursuer  of  the  rents 
remaining  due  by  them  for  past  crops,  and  of  the  full 
rent  for  the  future.  It  is  competent,  not  only  to  a 
proprietor  whose  right  is  perfected  by  seisin,  but  to  a 
simple  disponee,  "for  a  disposition  of  lands  includes  a 
right  to  the  mails  and  duties;  and  consequently  to  an 
adjudger,  for  an  adjudication  is  a  judicial  disposition. 
In  the  petitory  action,  the  pursuer,  since  he  founds  Pstiterf. 
upon  the  right,  not  possession,  must  make  the  proprie* 
tor,  from  whom  the  tenants  derive  their  right,  party  to 
the  suit ;  and  he  must  support  his  claim  by  titles  of 
property  or  diligences,  pref^hible  to  those  in  the  person 
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Law  of    ^f  l>>*  oompetitor.    la  the  poucsior^r,  the  pnnoer  wko 

Seotluid.  libeU  that,  be  hit  aneestion,  or  aatbort,  bave  been  sevea 

•      M  "  /  jears  In  poMession^  and  ibat  therefore  be  has  the  bcne- 

^•'■••••''^  fit  of  a  possessory  jadgmenty  need  produce  no  other  title 

than  a  seisin^  which  i«  a  title  sufficient  to  make  the 

possesHion  of  heritage  lawful }  and  it  is  eaough,  if  he 

calls  the  natural  possessors,  though  he  should  neglect 

the  proprietor.      A  possessory  judgment  founded  on 

seven  years  possession,  in  consequence  either  of  a  seisin 

^r  a  tack,  has  this  effect,  that  though  one  should  claim 

under  a  title  preferable  to  that  of  the  possessor,  be  caa- 

Bot  compete  with  him  in  the  poesession,  till  in  a  formal 

process  of  redaction  he  shall  obtain  the  possessor's  title 

declared  void* 

ax.  A  deciaratorv  ticiion  is  that,  in  which  some  right 
is  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  pursuer^  but 
nothing  sought  to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  defend* 
er,  such  as  declarators  of  marriage,  of  irritao<^y»  of 
expiry  of  the  legal  reversion,  &c«  Under  this  class 
may  be  also  comprehended  rescissory  actionv,  which 
without  any  personal  conclusion  against  the  defeoder« 
tend  simply  to  set  aside  the  rights  or  writings  libelled, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  eontrary  right  or  immunity 
arises  to  the  pursuer.  Decrees  upon  actions  that  are 
properly  declaratory  confer  no  new  right  j  tbey  only 
declare  what  was  the  pbrtaer's  right  before,  and  so  fanve 
a  retrospect  to  the  period  at  which  that  right  first  com* 
menced.  Declarators,  becaose  they  have  no  personal 
conclusion  against  the  defender,  may  be  pursued  against 
an  apparent  heir  without  a  previous  charge  given  him 
to  enter  to  his  ancestor }  unless  where  special  eircum- 
stances  require  a  charge* 

22*  An  action  for  proving  the  tenori  whereby  a  wri- 
proTing  tke^j^^  which  is  destroyed  or  amissing,  is  endeavoured  td 
^^^  be  revived,  is  in  effect  declaratory.  In  obligations  thai 
are  fxtiiiguisbable  barely  by  the  debtor's  retiring,  or 
cancelling  them,  the  pursuer,  before  a  proof  of  the  to- 
per is  admitted,  must  condescend  on  such  a  eewsamU^ 
nonis^  or  accident  by  which  the  writing  was  destroyed, 
as  shows  it  was  lost  when  in  the  creditor's  possession  ^ 
otherwise  bonds  that  have  been  cancelled  by  the  debtor 
on  payment,  might  be  reared  up  as  still  subsisting 
against  him :  But  in  writings  which  require  contrary 
deeds  to  extinguish  their  effect,  as  assignations^  dispcM 
sitions,  charters,  &c  it  is  sufficient  to  libel  that  they 
were  lost,  even  casu/ortuito*    .  .        .  ^ 

Admlnioles     23.  Regularly  no  deed  can  be  revived  by  this  ect*on* 
IB  wfittDg.  without  some  adminicle  in  writing,  referriitg  to  that 
which  is  libelled :  for  nn  written  obligation  ought  to 
be  raised  up  barely  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses*     If 
these  adminicles  afford  sufficient  conviction  that  the 
deed  libelled  did  once  exist,  the  tenor  is  admitted  to 
he  proved  by  witnesses,  who  mast  depose,  either  that 
they  were  present  at  signing  the  deed,  or  that  they 
afterwards  saw  it  duly  subscribed*     Where  the  rela* 
tive  writings  contain  all  the  substantial  clauses  of  that 
which  is  lost,  the  tenor  is  sometimes  snstaioed  with- 
out witnesses*    In  a  writing  which  is-  libelled  to  have 
contained  uncommon  clauses,  all  these  most  appear  by 
the  adminicles.    Actions  of  proving  the  tedor  are,  on 
account  of  their  ia^portance,  appropriated  to  the  court 
of  session  j  and,  by  the  old  form,  the  testimony  ef  the 
witnesses  ceuld  not  be  leceived  but  in  presence  df  all 
the  judges. 
If  sltiple.        24*  The  actioB  of  donhle  or  0Miltiple-peindin|^  may 
peindiair. 
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be  also  reckoned  deeiaratory^^  It  is  cosupetdit  to  a  idMrof 
debtor,  who  is  distressed,  or  threatened  with  destiweoy  Scoilaad^ 
by  two  or  mote  persons  claimisg  right  t*  the  ieht^^ 
and  who  therefoie  brings  the  several  claimaints  mto  tli» 
field,  in  order  to  debate  and  settle  their  several  preiWr* 
ences,  that  so  he  may  pay  securely  to  him  whose  right 
shall  be  fbnod  preferable*  This  action  is  daiVy  pv^ 
sued  by  an  arrestee^  in  the  case  ef  several  Mreetmeiiln 
used  in  his  hands  for  the  same  debt  j  or  by  tennnte  i» 
the  case  of  several  adjudgers,  all  ef  ^hom  claioi  right 
to  the  same  rents*  la  these  compelitieais,  any  nC  the 
competitors  may  bring  an  action  of  multiple-potiNiWig 
in  name  of  the  tenants,  or  other  debtdrs,  wtthoot  tkei« 
consent,  or  even  though  they  should  disclaim  the  pr** 
cess  >  since  the  law  has  introduced  ic  as  the  proper  re* 
medy  for  getting  such  eompetitiens  determined  :  AmA 
while  the  subject  in  controversy  continues  in  medio^  assy 
third  person  whe  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  it,  mtmj^ 
though  he  should  not  be  cHed  as  a  defender,  predncw 
his  titles,  as  if  he  were  an  original  party  to  the  seity 
and  will  be  edmitted  for  his  interest  in  the  competitiomtf 
By  the  foresaid  bankrupt  statute,  however,  it  is  cooip^' 
teat,  in  the  case  of  a  forthcoming  or  mttlttple»po lading 
raised  on  an  arrestment  nsed  within  thirty  days  prior, 
or  four  kalender  ssonths  snhseqoent,  to  a  bankmptey^ 
for  any  other  creditor  prodncing  his  intersst,  and  nsakiiig 
his  claim,  in  the  process  at  any  time  before  the  expira- 
tion ef  the  foar  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  same 
ner  as  if  he  bad  used  the  form  of  anestmont* 

25.  Certain  actions  may  bo  called  oecMsof^r,  be« 
tbey  are  merely  preparatory  or  subservient  to  other  as^* 
tions.  Thus,  exhibitions  ad  deiidefxtrndmrn^  at  tbe  in* 
Stance  df  an  heir  against  the  creditors  or  custodiers  of 
his  ancestor's  writings,  are  intended  only  to  pave 
way  for  future  proeesses*  An  action  of  Imws/gfetactf  is 
also  of  this  sort,  whereby  an  action,  durittg  the  pea->' 
dency  of  which  the  defender  happens  to  die,  is  crawd 
to  be  transferred  against  his  representative,  in  the  Sana 
condition  in  which  it  stood  formerly*  Upon  the  pvr- 
suor's  death  his  heir  may  insist  in  the  caose  against  tha 
defender,  upon  prodncing  either  a  retovr  or  a  confinB»« 
ed  testament,  according  as  the  subject  is  heritable  or 
moveable*  Transferences  being  but  incidental  to  other 
actions,  can  be  pronounced  by  that  inferior  judge  a- 
lone  before  whom  the  principal  eanse  depended ;  hat 
where  the  representatives  of  tbe  deceased  live  ia  aaa« 
ther  territory,  it  is  the  supreme  court  most  fraiiefer* 
Obligations  may  now  he  registered  sommarily  after  «he 
creditor's  death ;  which  before  was  not  admitted,  v^ith* 
out  a  separate  process  of  registration,  to  which  the  grant- 
or was  necessarily  to  be  made  a  party* 

26.  A  process  of  waktning  is  likewise  acceosory*^*''^^ 
An  action  is  said  to  sleep,  when  it  Kes  over  Oot  iMist- 
ed  in  for  a  year,  in  which  case  its  elect  is  sospefided  ; 
hot  even  then  it  may,  at  any  time  whhin  the  yean  of 
prescription,  be  revived  or  wakened  by  a  sutumonoi  ta 
which  the  pursuer  recites  the  last  step  of  the  proeeso, 
and  oenelndes  that  it  may  he  again  carried  on  aa  if  it 
had  not  been  discontinned.  An  aetfdd  that  stirado  qmh 
any  of  the  inner-bonse  rolls  cemiot  sleep  %  nor  On  aetioa 
in  which  decree  is  prononneed,  becaose  tt  has  gac-  if  a 
full  completion :  Consequently  the  decree  may  he  ev- 
traoted  after  the  yaar,  withont  the  netoestity  of  a  Wakea- 

iog*  • 

ay*  Ao  adioa  of  hxmmimpi  fofls  taOtr  the  ^HJtM'^^namm 

class* 
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I^MT  u  eiait*  It  11  conpeteat  to  tboae  who  hftve  a  partml  id* 
SMtlMd.  tcMit  ID  writuigs  Uiat  ace  Dot  in  HktUr  own  coato^j, 
DguDSt  ihe  |io8§etsora  thereof,  for  exhabitiDg  then, 
ibat  they  nay  be  traDsumed  for  their  hehoof.  Though 
the  offiinary  title  io  this  process  ibe  an  obligation  bjjr 
the  defeoder  te  grant  transumpto  to  the  parsoefy  it  la 
raf&cient  if  the  pnrsacr  can  show  that  he  hat  an  inte- 
rest in  the  writiogs  $  bat  in  this  case,  he  mast  transnme 
then  on  his  own  charges.  Actions  of  transompt  nay 
be  pursoed  before  any  jodge-ordinary.  After  the  writ- 
ings to  he  traosomed  are  exhibited,  full  ^duplicates  are 
made  oat,  collated,  and  signed,  by  one  of  the  clerkj  of 
cpnrt,  which  are  called  iransumpts^  and  are  as  efiec- 
taal  as  an  extract  from  the  register. 

a8.  Actions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  iisa- 
ing  from  the  chancery,  directed  to  the  justiciary  or 
jodge-ordinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a  jury,  upon 
whose  verdiot  judgment  was  pronounced :  And  to  this 
day  we  retain  certain  brieves,  as  of  inquest^  (erce^  iditk- 
Sry,  Mori/,  psrambuiatwn^  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others :  Hut  sonuaonses  were,  immediately  upon  the 
institution  of  the  college  of  justice,  introduced  in  the 
plaoe  of  brieves.  A  summons,  when  applied  to  actions 
punned  before  the  session,  is  ajwritin  the  king's  name, 
issuing  from  his  signet  upon  the  pursuer's  .complaint, 
nnthortzing  nessengers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  nake  his  defences,  with  cettifi- 
mtion,  if  he  fail  <tonppear,  that  decree  frill  be  pnononn- 
oad  againstiiim  in  terns  4^  the  certification  of  the  sum- 
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29.  The  days  indulged  by  law  to  a  defender,  be- 
et. Imdih'  tween  his  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare  for  his 
•MS  lifn/M.  defence  arc  called  induciaiegaks.  If  he  is  within  the 
kingdom,  4l  and  6  days,  for  the  first  and  second  diets 
of  .appearance,  imi^t  be  allowed  him  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  rf  oat  of  it,  60  and  .15.  Defenders  residing  in 
Orkney  or  Zetland  most  be  cited  on  40  days.  In 
certain  sumnioases  wbich  are  privileged,  tlie  tit^CMP 
are  shortened  :  Spuilzies  and  ejections  proceed  on  15 
days;  wakenings  and  transferences,  being  but  inci- 
dental, on  six  I  (see  the  list  of  privileged  summonses, 
IB  act  of  sedemnt  Jone  29.  167a).  A  summons  mast 
bn  exeeated,  ue.  serred  against  the  -defender  so  as  the 
lastidiet  of  appearance  nay  he  vriihin  a  year  after  the 
date  of  the  summons ;  and  it  mnst  be  called  within  a 
year  after  that  diet,  otherwise  it  fsHs  for  ever.  Of- 
fence against  the  authority  «f  the  court,  acts  of  roaU 
tnssation  in  office  by  any  member  of  the  college  of  ju- 
aiice,  and  acts  of  violence  and  oppression  committed 
daring  the  dependence  «f  a  suit  by  any  ef  the  parties, 
wmiht  tried  without  a  sammens,  by  asnmnary  com- 
plaint. 
fiinasauu  $0*  Though,  the  Bomans  acknowledged  a  conconrffe 
•f  aetiaas.  of  jwtians  in  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  known  in  the 
lawoffleotland.  Therefore,  whore  an  action  is  in  part 
penal,  e.  g.  a  renoving,  spuilxie,  &c.  a  porsaer  who 
netrints  ius  fdenand  to,  and  obtains  a  4lecree  nerely 
for,  restimtion,  camot  thereafter  bring  a  new  process 
for  <fae  vialent  profits.  Yet  the  same  fact  may  be  the 
foandatsnn  both  of  >a  erin»inal  and  civil  action,  hecanse 
theea  two  aae  intendnd  for  slifferent  purposes  ;  the  one 
fisr  antiafying  Ihe  public  justice,  the  other  for  indemni- 
fftng  she  .private  party  :  And  though  the  defender 
eheiiid  /he.ahsplyed  in  <h««rininal  trial,  for  want  of  evi- 
deMe,4he.»party  iiyi^sd>4Day  bring  4n*  aotavn  -ad  4«« 


snZns  effeeUtm^  in  which  ha  is  entitled  to  refer  thn  libel    l^w  «f 
to  the  de£snderV  oath.  &cilan«i. 

3 1.  One  libel  or  anmnons  nay  contain  diSerent  con- '.      -     ■ ' 
dusions  on  the  sane  ground  of  riglit,  rescissory,  ^c^-^^^n^* 
olaratory,  petitory,  &c.  if  they  he  not  repugnant  totiooi. 
each  other  :  Nay,  though  diflerent  suns  he  dne  to  one, 

upon  distinct  grounds  of  debt,  or  even  by  different 
debtors,  the  creditor  nay  insist  against  then  all  in  tho 
same  summons. 

32.  Defences  are  pleas  offsred  by  a  defender  forD«f«Beet. 
eliding  an  action.     They  are  either  dilatory^  which  do 

not  enter  into  the  cause  itself,  and  so  can  only  procure 
an  absolvitor  from  the  iit  pendens :  Or,  peremptory^ 
which  entirely  cut  off  the  pursuer's  right  of  action.  The 
first,  hecanse  they  relate  to  the  fornis  of  proceeding, 
must  be  offered  in  Iknine  jmdieii^  and  all  of  then  at 
once.  But  peremptory  defences. nay  be  proponed  at 
any  time  before  sentence.  By  an  act  of  sedemnt,  how- 
ever (1787),  all  defences,  both  dilatory  and  peremp- 
tory, ao  far  as  they  are  known,  must  be  proposed  at  re- 
turning the  summons,  under  a  penalty ;  and  the  same 
enactment  extends  to  the  cases  of  suspensions  and  ad- 
vocations. The  writings  to  bo  founded  upon  by  the 
parties  also  must  be  produced :  the  intention  of  the 
court,  in  framing  the  act  of  aedemnt,  being  to  accele- 
rate as  nnch  as  possible  the  decirion  of  causes. 

3^.  A  eanse,  after  the  parties  had  litigated  it  befbiel«lt&tc6n- 
the  judge,  was  said  by  the  Ronnns  to  he  litiscontested^^^^^tisn. 
By  litiscontestation  a  judicial  contract  is  understood  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  litigant^,  by  which  the  action 
is  perpetuated  against  heirs,  even  when  it  arises  ex  de* 
Iteio,  By  our  law,  litiscontestatiea  is  not  ferned  till 
an  act  is  extracted,  admitting  tfie  libel  ar  defences  to 
proof. 
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1.  All  allegations  by  parties  to  a  sait,  nust  he  aup-Probatisn, 
ported  by  proper  proof.     Probation  is  either  by  writ- 

iQgf  ^  ^^^  party's  own  oath,  or  by  witnesses.     In  the 
case  of  allegations,  which  nay  be  proved  by  either  of 
the  three  ways,  a  proof  is  said  to  be  adositted  proni  deprvtd  de 
jure;  because,  in  such  case,  all  the  legal  methods  ^pft^i 
probation  are  competent  to  the  party  \  if  the  proof  hn 
brings  by  writing  be  lame,  he  may  have  recourse  either 
to  witnesses  or  to  his  adversary's  oath  ^  bnt,  if  he  shonld 
first  take  himself  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot  there* 
after  use  any  other  probation  (for  the  reason  assigned 
P>^*  3O  \   Aod,    on  the  contrary,  a  pursuer  who  has 
brought  a  proof  by  witnesses,  on  an  extracted  act,  is 
not  allowed  to  recur  to  the  oath  of  the  defender.— 
Single  combat,  as  a  sort  of  nppeal  to  Providence,  was,  bjr  single 
by  onr  ancient  law,  admitted  as  evidence,  in  matters  •—bat; 
both  civil  and  criminal.     It  sras  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  case  of  soch  capital  crines  where  no  other  proof 
could  be  had  ;  some  traces  of  this,  blind  method  of  trial 
remained  even  in  the  r^ign  of  James  Y I.  who,  by  1600, 
c.  ri.  might  aQthoriEe  duels  on  weighty  occasions. 

2.  As  oUigaticns  or  deeds  signed  by  the  party  bin*  by  wiitimb 
self,  or  his  ancestors  or  authors,  most  be,  of  all  evidence, 

tikt  least  liable  to  exception ;  tberefiire  «very  debt  or 
allegation  nay  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in  writing. 
The  aolennsties  essential  to  probative  deeds  have  fasns 
already  explained,  (N®  clxxiv.  3.  rl  sey.).  Books  of  nn» 
nount  kept  hj  awnclppna,  todainan,  nod  ol|^  dei^ers 
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in  bosineM,  tboogb  n^  sobteribed,  tre  probftiive  against 
him  who  keeps  them  ;  and,  in  caie  of  fornisbings  by  a 
shopkeeper,  soch  books,  it'  they  are  regalarlj  kept  by 
him,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness, 
afford  a  temiplena  probatio  in  his  favour,  which  becomes 
full  evidence  by  his  own  oath  in  sapplement.  Notorial 
instrnmcnts  and  execotions  by  messengers  bear  foil  evi- 
dence, that  the  solemnities  therein  set  forth  were  used, 
not  to  be  invalidated  otherwise  than  by  aproof  offklae- 
hood ;  but  they  do  not  prove  any  other  extrinsic  facts 
therein  averred,  against  third  parties. 

3.  Regularly,  no  person^s  right  can  be  proved  by 
his  own  oath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  adversary  $ 
because  these  are  the  bate  averments  of  parties  in  their 
own  favour.  But,  where  the  matter  in  issue  is  referred 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  oath  of  the  other,  such 
oath,  thongh  made  in  favour  of  the  deponent  himself, 
18  decisive  of  thie  point ;  because  the  reference  is  a  vir^ 
tual  contract  between  the  litigants,  by  which  they  are 
understood  to  put  the  issue  of  the  cause  upon  what  shall 
be  deposed  :  and  this  contract  is  so  strictly  regarded, 
that  the  party  who  refers  to  the  oath  of  the  other  can* 
not  afterwards,  in  a  civil  action,  plead  upon  any  deeil 
against  the  party  deposing,'  inconsistent  with  bis  oath. 
To  obviate  the  snares  that  may  be  laid  for  perjury,  he 
to  whose  oath  of  verity  a  point  is  referred,  may  refoae 
to  depose,  till  his  adversary  swear  that  he  can  bring  no 
other  evidence  in  proof  of  his  allegation. 

4.  A  defender,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
swear  to  facts  in  a  libel  properly  criminal  y  yet  may,  in 
trespasses,  where  the  conclusion  is  limited  to  a  fine,  or 
to  damages.  In  general,  an  oath  of  party  cannot  either 
hurt  or  benefit  third  parties  ^  being,  as  to  them,  res 
inter  alios  acta* 

5.  An  oath  upon  reference  is  sometimes  qualified  by 
special  limitations  restricting  it«  The  qualities  which 
are  admitted  by  the  judges  as  part  of  the  oath,  are  call- 
ed intrinsic  ;  those  which  the  judge  rejects  or  separates 
from  the  oath,  estrmsic,  TVbere  the  quality  makes  a 
part  of  the  allegation  which  is  relevantly  referred  to 
oath,  it  is  intrinsic*  Thus,  because  a  merchant  suing 
fiw  furnishings  after  the  three  years,  must,  in  order  to 
make  a  relevancy,  offer  to  prove  by  the  defender's  oath, 
not  only  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  that  the  price 
is  still  due  }  therefore,  though  the  defender  should  ac- 
knowledge upon  oath  his  having  received  the  goods, 
yet,  if  he  adds,  that  he  paid  the  price,  this  last  part 
being  a  denial  that  the  debt  subsists,  is  intrinsic,  since 
ft  is  truly  the  point  referred  to  oath.  Where  the  qua* 
lity  does  not  import  an  extinction  of  the  debt,  but 
barely  a  counter-claim,  or  mutua  petitw,  against  the 
pursuer,  it  is  held  as  intrinsic,  and  must  be  proved  o/t^ 
mfide.  Neither  can  a  defender  who  in  his  oath  admits 
the  constitution  of  a  debt,  get  off  by  adjecting  the 
quality  of  payment,  where  the  payment  ought  by  its 
nature  to  be  vouched  by  written  evidence. 

6.  Oaths  of  verity  are  sometimes  referred  by  the 
jodge  to  either  pvty,  es  officio;  which,  because  they 
are  not  founded  on  any  implied  contract  between  the 
litigants,  are  not  finally  decisive,  but  may  be  traversed 
on  proper  evidence  afterwards  produced.  These  oaths 
are  commonly  put  by  the  judge  for  supplying  a  lame  or 
imperfect  proofs  and  are  therefore  called  oaths  in  sup* 
fkmenL     (See  par.  2.). 

7*  To  prevent  gronndleas  aUegations,  oallis.of  oa^ 


lomny  have  been  Introduced,  by  which  either  party     Lawaf 
may  demand  his  adversary's  oath,  that  he  believea  the  S«btUuia. 
fact  contained  in  his  libel  or  defences  to  be  jtiat  and  *       v      ' 
true.     As  this  is  an  oath,  not  of  verity,  but  only  of 
opinion,  the  party  who  puts  it  to  his  adversary  doea  not 
renounce  other  probation  ^  and  therefore  no  party  ia 
bound  to  give  an  oath  of  calumny,  on  recent  facta  of 
his  own,  for  such  oath  is  really  an  oath  of  verity.    These 
oaths  have  not  been  so  frequent  since  the  act  of  sede- 
runt, Feb.  X.  17159  whereby  any  party,  against  whom 
a  fact  shall  be  alleged,  is  obliged,   without  making 
oath,  to  confess  or  deny  it ;  and^  in  case  of  calunsoioaa 
denial,  is  subjected  to  the  expence  that  the  other  party 
has  thereby  incurred. 

8.  In  all  oaths,  whether  of  verity  or  calomny,  the  ci- 
tation carries,  or  at  least  implies,  a  certification,  that 
if  the  party  does  not  appear  at  the  day  assigned  for  de- 
posing, he  shall  he  held  jpro  eon/esso  ;  from  a  preauni|»- 
tton  of  his  consciousness,  that  the  fact  upon  whicb  htt 
declines  to  swear  makes  against  him  ;  but  no  party  can 
be  held  pro  confesso^  if  he  be  in  the  kingdom,  without  a 
previous  personal  citation  used  against  him.     Though 

an  oath  which  resolves  into  a  non  mrtntVii  cannot  be  aaid  ^  asa  oc 
to  prove  any  point  ^  yet  where  one  so  deposes  upon  ii*"»toatL 
recent  fact,  to  which  he  himself  was  privy,  faia  oath  ia 
considered  as  a  dissembling  of  the  truth,  and  he  ia  held 
pro  eonfessOf  as  if  he  had  refused  to  swear. 

9.  An  oath  tia /rVma  is  that  which  the  judge  rvfeisooihai 
to  a  pursuer,  for  ascertaining  either  the  quantity  or  the  litem. 
value  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
defender  without  order  of  law,  or  the  extent  of  hia  da- 
mages. An  oath  in  Utem^  as  it  is  the  affirmation  of  a 
party  in  bis  own  behalf,  is  only  allowed  where  there  ia 
proof  that  the  other  party  has  been  engaged  ia  aome 
illegal  act,  or  where  the  public  policy  has  naade  it  ne- 
cessary, (see  N^  clxxiii.  1 1.).  This  oath,  as  to  the  quan- 
tities, is  not  admitted,  where  there  is  a  concurring  te- 
stimony of  witnesses  brought  in  proof  of  it.     When  it 

is  put  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  it  is  only  an  oath  of  ' 
credulity  ;  and  therefore  it  has  always  been  aubject  to 
the  modification  of  the  court. 

xo.  The  law  of  Scothmd  rejects  the  teatimony  ofPrahaiiM 
witnesses,  (i.)  In  payment  of  any  som  above    lool.  bj  wit>«. 
Scots,  all  which  must  be  proved  either  scripto  vedjyn^^*^^^^ 
mento.     (2.)  In  all  gratuitous  promises,  though  for  the^'!^'^ 
smallest  trifle.     (3.)  In  all  contracts,  where  writing  ig^** 
either  essential  to  their  constitution  (seeN^clxsiv.  a.) 
or  where  it  is  usually  adhibited,  as  to  the  borrowing 
of  money.    And  it  is  a  general  rule,  subject  to  the 
restriction  mentioned  in  the  next  part,  that  no  debt  or 
right,  once  constituted  by  writing,  can  be  taken  away 
by  witnesses. 

II.  On  the  other  part,  probation  by  witnesses  is  ad-i^  what 
mitted  to  the  extent  of  lool.  Scots,  in  payments,  non-adauticd. 
copative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreemenU  which  con- 
tain mutual  obligations.  And  it  ia  received  to  the 
highest  extent,  (i.)  In  all  bargains  whicb  have  knewa 
engagemenU  naturally  arising  from  them  ooaeernina 
moveable  goods.  (2.)  In  facta  performed  in  satia&cttoa 
even  of  a  written  obligatios,  where  aoch  ohligmtioa 
binds  the  party  precisely  to  the  performance  of  them. 
(3.)  In  facts  which  with  difficulty  admit  of  a  proof  by 
writing,  even  though  the  effect  of  such  proof  ahenld  1» 
the  extinction  of  a  written  obligation,  especially  If  the 
facts  import  fraud  or  vialeBGef.tbtts  a  bpnd  is , ted»» 

cible 
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Law  of    cible  ex  db/o,  on  ft  proof  by  witnesses.     Lastly,  all  in- 
iMilaad,  trooiission  by  a  creditor  with  the  rents  of  his  debtor's 
»         estate  payable  in  grain,  may  be  proved  by  witnesses  : 
and  even  intromission  with  the  silver  rent,  where  the 
creditor  has    entered  into  the  total  possession  of  the 
debtor^s  land. 
riMitpcr*       12.  Nor  person,  whose  near  relation  to  another  bars 
«•  reject-  him  from  being  a  jadge  in  his  cause,  can  be  admitted 
M  wit-  gg  ^  witness  for  him  :  but  he  may  against  him,  except 
a  wife  or  child,  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  testi- 
mony against  the  husband  or  parent,  oh  reverenttam 
periona  et  metum  perjvriu    Though  the  witness  whose 
propinquity  to  one  of  the  parties  is  objected   to,    be 
as  nearly  related  to  the  other,    the    objection  stands 
good. 

13.  The  testimony  of  infamons  persons  is  rejected, 
i.  e.  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  law 
declares  to  infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been  declared 
infamous  by  the  sentence  of  a  judge ;  but  infamiafaeti 
does  not  disqualify  a  witness.  Pupils  are  inhabile  wit* 
nesses  \  being,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  incapable  of  the 
impressions  of  an  oath.  And  in  general  witnesses  o« 
therwise  exceptionable  may,  where  there  is  a  penury  of 
witnesses  arising  from  the  nature  or  circumstances  of 
the  fact,  be  received  cum  nota  ;  that  is,  their  testtrao- 
oy,  though  not  quite  free  from  suspicion,  is  to  be  con* 
joined  with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  have  sach  weight 
given  it  as  the  judge  shall  think  it  deserves, 
irfntioa  14*  All  witnesses,  before  they  are  examined  in  the 
:  wiinet-  cause,  are  purged  of  partial  counsel }  that  is,  they  must 
^  declare  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  suit,  nor  have 

given  advice  how  to  conduct  it;  that  they  have  got 
neither  bribe  nor  promise,  nor  have  been  instructed  how 
to  depose  \  and  that  they  bear  no  enmity  to  either  of 
the  parties.  These,  because  they  are  the  points  put  to 
a  witness  before  his  making  oath,  are  called  initiaia 
Uitimoniu  Where  a  party  can  bring  present  proof  of 
witnesses  partial  counsel  in  any  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, he  ought  to  offer  it  before  the  witness  be  sworn  \ 
but,  because  such  objection,  if  it  cannot  be  instantly 
verified,  will  be  no  bar  to  the  examination,  law  allows 
the  party  in  that  case  to  protest  for  reprohator^  before 
the  witness  is  examined  \  i.  e.  that  he  may  be  after- 
wards allowed  to  bring  evidence  of  his  enmity,  or  other 
inability.  Reprobator  is  competent  even  after  sen- 
tence, where  protestion  is  duly  entered ;  but  in  that 
case,  the  party  insisting  mnst  consign  lool.  Scots,  which 
he  forfeits  if  he  succumb.  This  action  must  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  king^s  advocate,  because  the  con- 
clusion of  it  imports  perjury  \  and  for  this  reasoui  the 
witness  mast  be  made  a  party  to  it. 
^Higeaee  '5*  '^^^  interlocutory  sentence  or  warrant,  by  which 
laintt  wit- parties  are  authorized  to  bring  their  proof,  is  either  by 
c««a8.  way  of  act,  or  of  incident  diligence.  In  an  act|  the 
lord  ordinary  who  pronounces  it  is  no  longer  judge 
JO  the  process ;  but  in  an  incident  diligence,  which  is 
commonly  granted  apon  special  points,  that  do  not 
exbaost  the  cause,  the  lord  ordinary  continues  judge. 
If  a  witness  does  not  appear  at  the  day  fixed  by  the 
warrant  of  citation,  a  second  warrant  is  granted  of  the 
nature  of  a  caption,  containing  a  command  to  mesaeo* 
ffers  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  before  the  court.^ 
V^here  the  party  to  whom  a  proof  is  granted,  brings 
IreaMdae-iiooe  within  the  term  allowed  by  the  warrant,^  an  inter- 
**"  locotor  is  proDoancec^i  circomdaciog  the  tenDy  and  pre* 
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eluding  him  from  bringing  evidence  thereafter.    "Where     Law  of 
evidence  is  brooght,  if  it  be  upon  an  act,  the  lord  ur-   ScjUand. 
dtnary  on  the  acts,  after  the  term  for  providing  is  elap-         •       ' 
sed,  declares  the  proof  concluded  \    and  thereupon  a 
state  of  the  case  is  prepared  by  the  ordinary  on  con- 
cluded causes,    which   must  be  judged  by  the  whole 
lords  ;  but  if  the  proof  be  taken  upon  an  incident  dili- 
gence, the  import  of  it  may  be  determined  by  the  lord 
ordinary  in  the  cause. 

16.  Where  facts  do  not  admit  a  direct  proof,  pre-  PrcMimp. 
sumptions  arereceived  as  evidence  which,  in  many  cases, tioas. 
make  as  convincing  a  proof  as  the  direct.  Piesnmp- 
tions  are  consequences  deduced  from  facts  known  or 
proved,  which  infer  the  certainty,  or  at  least  a  strong 
probability,  of  another  fact  to  be  proved.  This  kind 
of  probation  is  therefore  called  artificial^  because  it  re- 
quires a  reasoning  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  point  in 
question,  from  the  facts  that  already  appear  in  proof. 
Presumptions  are  either,  1.  juris  et  de  jure ;  2,  juris; 
or,  3.  hominis  or  judicis.  The  first  sort  obtains,  where 
statute  or  custom  establishes  the  truth  of  any  point  upon 
a  presumption  j  and  it  is  so  strong  that  it  rejects  all 
proof  that  may  be  brovght  to  elide  it  in  special  cases. 
Thus,  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  who  forwardly  offers  « 
himself  without  being  cited,  is,  from  a  presumption  of 
his  partiality,  rejected,  let  his  character  be  ever  so 
fair  ;  and  thus  also,  a  minor,  because  he  is  by  law  pre* 
snmed  incapable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  is  upon 
that  presumption  disabled  from  acting  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  corators,  though  he  should  be  known  to  be- 
have with  the  greatest  prudence.  Many  such  presump- 
tions are  fixed  by  statute. 

ty.  Pntsumptiones  juris  are  those  which  our  law 
books  or  decisions  have  established,  without  founding 
any  particular  consequences  upon  ihem,  or  statuting 
super  prasumpto.  Most  of  this  kind  are  not  proper  pre- 
sumptions inferred  from  positive  facts,  but  are  founded 
merely  on  the  want  of  a  contrary  proof:  thus,  the  legal 
presumptions  for  freedom,  for  life,  for  innocence,  &c. 
are  in  effect  so  many  negative  propositions,  that  servi** 
tnde,  death,  and  guilt,  are  not  to  be  presumed,  with- 
out evidence  brought  by  him  who  makes  the  allegation. 
All  of  them,  whether  they  be  of  this  sort,  or  proper 
presumptions,  as  they  are  only  conjectures  formed  firom 
what  commonly  happens,  may  be  elided,  not  only  by 
direct  evidence,  but  by  other  conjectures,  affording  a 
stronger  degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary.  PrO' 
svmptiones  hominis  or  judieis^  are  those  which  arise 
daily  firom  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  \  the 
strength  of  which  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  judge. 

18.  ATEcffb/vrtV  differs  from  a  presumption.  Things  JMi'e 
are  presumed,  which  are  likely  to  be  true  \  but  a  fie-  Jw^- 
tion  of  law  assumes  for  troth  what  is  either  certainly 
false,  or  at  least  is  as  probably  false  as  true.  Thus  an 
heir  is  feigned  or  considered  in  law  as  the  same  person 
with  his  ancestor.  Fictions  of  law,  most,  in  their  ef- 
fects, be  always  limited  to  the  special  porposes  of  equity 
for  which  they  were  introduced  >  see  •  ao  czample,  N^ 
olxxxiii.  3. 

SXCT.  III.  OfSenUnees  and  their  EkecuHms*  •         cIbmv. 

I.  Property  woold  be  most  uncertain,  if  debateable 
points  might,  after  receiving  a  definitive  jodraent,  ba 
brooght  again  in  qoestion,  at  the  pleasure  of  eiAer  of 
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Law  of  the  ftaiif :  every  etate  has  thefefore  fixed  the  cbarac- 
Scotlaad.  ter  of  fiaal  to  certain  sentences  or  decrees,  tvfaicb  in 
".  .'  .  the  Boman  law  are  called  res  judicata^  and  which  ex* 
BM9JU  *^*"giujg  1^11  review  or  rehearing. 

2.  Decrees  of  the  court  of  session,  are  either  inforo 


Secrets  «i 


tcrlocitors 
are  fiaaL 


ptalf. 


contradictoruit  where  both  parties  have  litigated  the 
caase,  or  in  absence  of  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the 
session  inforo  cannot,  in  the  general  case,  be  again 
broaght  under  the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  points 
which  the  parties  neglected  to  plead  before  sentence 
(which  we  call  competent  aod  omitted)^  or  upon  points 
pleaded  and  found  insufficient  (proponed  and  repelled). 
jBut  decrees,  though  iu  foro^  are  reversible  by  the 
court,  where  either  they  labour  under  essential  nulli* 
ties }  e.  g.  where  they  are  ultra  petit^^  or  not  con- 
formable to  their  grounds  and  warrants,  or  founded 
on  an  error  in  calcul,  &c.  \  or  where  the  party  against 
whom  the  decree  is  obtained  has  thereafter  recovered 
evidence  sufficient  to  overturn  it,  of  which  he  knew 
Dot  before. 
Twoeonse-  j.  As  parties  night  formerly  reclaim  against  the 
fllLrTlLl^l  sentences  of  the  session,  at  any  time  before  extracting 
.*^..  ^^  the  decree,  no  judgment  was  final  till  extract  ^  but 
DOW,  a  sentence  of  the  inner  house,  either  not  re- 
claimed against  within  six  sederunt  days  after  its  date, 
or  adhered  to  upon  a  reclaiming  bill,  though  it  cannot 
receive  execution  till  extract,  makes  the  judgment 
Tine  linik- final  as  to  the  court  of  session.  And  by  an  order  of 
»••!•' *^*  the  house  of  lords,  March  ^4.  1725,  no  appeal  is  to 
be  received  by  them  from  sentences  of  the  session  after 
five  years  from  extracting  the  sentence  }  unless  the  per« 
son  entitled  to  such  appeal  be  minor,  clothed  with  a 
husband,  non  compos  mentis^  imprisoned,  or  oat  of  ihe 
kingdom.  Sentences  pronounced  by  the  lord  ordi- 
nary have  the  same  effect,  if  not  reclaimed  against,  as 
if  they  were  pronoonced  in  presence ;  and  all  petitions 
against  the  interlocutor  of  an  ordinary  most  he  pre- 
ferred wi)hin  eight  sederunt  days  after  signing  such  in- 
terlocutor. 
Ml  4.  Deorees,  in  absence  of  the  defender,  have  not 
the  force  of  res  judicata  as  to  him  \  for  where  the  de- 
fender does  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  sub- 
jected himself  by  the  judicial  contract  which  is  implied 
in  litiscontestation  :  a  party  therefore  may  be  restored 
against  these,  upon  paying  to  the  other  his  costs  in  re- 
covering them.  The  sentences  of  inferior  courts  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  session,— before  decree,  by 
advocation,-— and  after  decree,  by  suspension  or  reduc- 
tion \  which  two  last  aK  also  the  methods  of  calling  in 
question  such  decrees  of  the  session  itself,  as  can  again 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court. 
DeefMsjre-  5«  Reduction  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  where 
viewed  ei-  the  decree  has  already  received  full  execution  by  pay- 
^er  hfrs-  nent,  -or  where  it  decrees  nothing  to  be  ipaid  or  per- 

iweaiion.  '®^'°*^>  ^"'  •""Ply  declascs  a  right  in  favour  of  the 
'pursuer.  Suspension  is  that  form  of  law  by  whioh  the 
effect  of  a  sentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not  yet  re- 
^ecived  execution,  is  staved  or  postponed  till  the  cause 
be  again  considered.  The  first  step  towards  suspension 
•  is  a  bill  preferred  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills. 
This  biUt  when  the  desire  of  it  is  granted,  is  a  war- 
rant for  issuing  letters  of  suspension  which  pass  the  sig- 
net} biit.if  the. presenter  of  the  bill  shall  not,  within 
la  days  efter  pMsing  i|,  expedite  the  letters,  e«eoii- 
tinn  may  by  nc^  Af  sederciot  167.7 4Kcpceed  -^  ^  *^<^ 
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teoce.  In  practice,  howeveri  it  is  usnal  for  the  char-  7a«  cC 
ger  to  put  up  a  protestation  in  the  minute  book  for  ^^^1*^ 
production  of  the  suspension,  which  may  be  expedited 
at  any  time  before  this  is  done  ;  and  if  the  suspender 
shall  allow  the  protestation  to  be  extracted,  the  aisi 
falls.  Suspensions  of  decrees  inforo  cannot  pasa,  hoi 
by  the  whole  lords  in  time  of  session,  and  by  three  in 
vacation  time  \  but  other  decrees  may  be  aospended  bj  > 
any  one  of  the  judges.  By  the  act  of  sederunt  ^l^^^\ 
in  order  to  remedy  the  abuse  of  presenting  a  multipli- 
city of  bills  of  suspension  of  the  decrees  of  inferior 
judges  in  small  oases  which  have  passed  in  absence,  it 
is  declared,  that  all  bills  of  suspension  of  decreets  by 
inferior  judges,  in  absence  of  the  defenders,  in  causes 
under  1 2I.  sterling  value,  shall  be  refused  and  remitted 
te  the  inferior  judge,  if  competent  \  the  suspender, 
however,  before  being  beard  in  the  inferior  court,  re- 
imbursing the  charter  of  the  expences  incurred  bj  him 
previous  to  the  remit. 

^  6.  As  suspension  has  the  effect  of  staying  the  execi^saiarf 
tion  of  the  creditor's  legal  diligence,  it  cannot,  in  theaatiii 
general  case,  pass  without  caution  given  by  the  s  uapen-' 
der  to  pay  the  debt,  in  tlie  event  it  shall  be  found  due. 
Where  the  suspender  cannot,  from  his  low  or  auapect- 
ed  circumstances,  procure  unquestionable  security,  the 
lords  admit  juratory  caution,  i.  e.  such  as  the  suspen- 
der swears  is  the  best  he  can  offer }  but  the  reasons  of 
suspension  are,  in  that  case,  to  be  considered  with  par- 
ticular accuracy  at  passing  the  hill*  Decrees  in  favour 
of  the  clergy,  of  universities,  hospitals,  or  paxisb* 
schoolmasters,  for  their  stipends,  rents,  or  saUries, 
cannot  be  suspended,  but  upon  production  of  dis- 
charges, or  on  consignation  of  the  sums  charged  for. 
A  charger,  who  thinks  himself  secure  without  a  cau- 
tioner, and  wants  despatch,  may,  where  a  suspension 
of  his  diligence  is  sought,  apply  to  the  court  to  ^et 
the  reasons  of  suspension  summarily  disouased  on  the 
bill. 

7«  Though  he,  ia  whose  favour  the  decree   suspend- j 

cd  is  pronounced,  be  always  called  the  charger,  yet  awbtt^ 
decree  may  be  suspended  before  a  charge  be  given  on  petcai. 
it.  Nay,  suspension  is  competent  even  where  there  is 
no  decree,  for  putting  a  stop  to  any  illegal  act  what- 
soever: thus,  a  building,  or  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which  one  assumes  unwarrantably,  is  a  proper  subjecl 
of  suspension.  Letters  of  suspension  are  oooaidered 
merely  as  a  prohibitory  diligence  \  so  that  the  suspen- 
der, if  he  would  turn  provoker,  roust  bring  an  action 
of  reduction.  If,  upon  discusiiing  the  letters  of  suspen- 
sion, the  reasons  shall  be  sustained,  a  decree  is  pro- 
nounced, suspending  the  letters  of  diligence  on  which 
the  cliarge  was  given  simpliciter  ;  which  is  called  jk  d^ 
eree  ^ suspension^uad  takes  off  the  effect  of  the  decree 
saspended.  If  the  reasons  of  suspension  be  repelled, 
the  court  find  the  letters  of  diligence  orderly  proceed- 
ed, i.  e.  regularly  carried  on  :  and  they  ordain  tbcm 
to  be  put  to  farther  execation. 

8*  Decrees  are  carried  into  execntion,  by  dUigenoe  fiMratikB 
either  against  the  person  or  against  the  estaU  of  |he«f  deeR«*> 
debtor.  The  first  step  of  personal  execution  is  by. let- 
ters of  horning  which  pass  by  a  warrant  of  the  \qoorl 
of  session,  on  the  deorees  of  iii^istrates  of  bgcoughf, 
sheriffs,  admirals,  and  commissaries.  If  the  di^Mtsr 
does  not  obey  the  will  of  the  letters  of  homii^  wiibut 
the  days  of  the  abai^e,  the  Qbarger,  after  jdeyiottncijpg 
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Lott  •€  kifti  mM|  trnF  KfiikTiiig  tht  lionifiig«  mtf  apply  fur 
Mtkoi.  l«||er»  of  MptioDi  wKick'  eonfiiiiv  a  CMMUAiid,  not  only 
to  UMiMifgers,  bat  to  mogklr»t00f  to  spprrhond  andl 
kMfvnoff  tlie  dieblor.  All  mesgen^tfr*  mid  mugiftrates, 
iHiiyrcftMe  thtir  MtiotMfce  ii>  execvtiivg  Uio  coptioD,  sr« 
H«ble  iubsidiari^  for  tbe  debt ;  Mid  Mich  rabsidMry  ac* 
titfii  it  supported  by  the  exeootioii  of  tKo  oieeonger, 
employed  by  the  oteditofi  expressing  tb»l  Ibey  were 
ebtrfped  t*  coneury  and  woold  not.  Lnsfters  of  caption 
contain  an  express  warrant  lo  the  messenger,  in  case  he 
oannot  get  access^  lo  break  open  aN  doors  and  other 
lock-fast  places. 

9.  Law  secnres  ^mtn^  nmtried  womeWi  and  popils, 
against  personal  exeeotion  by  eaptkin  opoit  civil  debts. 
1  aicainttg^h  eomMoners  also  as  are  elected  lo  ser^  in  parlia* 
P^^**  fnenty  are  secored  against  peraennl  oaecotion  by  Ibo 
privilege  of  parliament.  No  caption  can  be  execated 
•gainst  a  debtor  within  the  preeiimtf  of  the  king*s  pn« 
kMB  df  Holyroodhonee  \  but  this  privilege  of  sanctuary 
tfflbfded  no  seeerity  to  ertmiaaK  as  that  did  which  was 
by  the  eanon  law  conferred  on  chorebes  and  leligioos 
kortsce.  Wh«rv  i\m  pervonal  preaevce  of  a  debtori  nn* 
der  oaptian,  it  ifeoesMry  in  any  of  eur  sopreme  eonrtSy 
the  judges  are  empowered  to  grant  him  a  proteotioAi 
for  such  time  as  may  be  sofficient  far  bis  coming  and 
goingy  net  exc^ding  a  msmfb.  FMection  from  dili* 
genoe  is  also  granted  by  the  conrt  of  sessioo  nader  tbe 
bankropt  stalnte,  where  it  is  applied  for,  witbconter* 
ftf»»  of  tbe  imstee,  or  a  certain  auaibcr  of  the  credi* 
tonf,  AS  the  case  anay  require. 
.  Id.  After  a  debtor  k  imprisoned,  bo  ooght  wet  to 

itt  facT  ^  itfdotged  the  benefit  of  tbe  air,  net  even  rnider  a 
Mcly  oon-g«ard  ;  fer  creditors  h«ve  an  interest,  that  their  debtor 
sd  be  kept  nnder  chMfe  confi^nemcnf,  that,  by  tbe  sqwtiht 

tmterisj  they  may  be  broagbt  to  |iay  their  debt :  aad 
any  magistrate  or  jailor,  who  shall  stf  lEer  the  prisoner 
to  go  abroad,  witboot  a  proper  attestation,  npon  oath, 
of  the  dangcrmn  state  of  his  health,  is  liable  ndmdiarii 
for  the  debt.  Magistrates  are  in  like  manner  lioble  if 
the?  shall  suffer  a  prisotter  to  escape  through  the  in- 
tfofl^ency  of  their  prison :  but  if  be  shall  cscnpe  on* 
der  night,  by  tbo  use  of  instrmnents,  or  by  open  force, 
mr  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  magistrates  or  jailor,  they  are  not  char|;eable  with 
the  debt  \  provided  they  shall  have  immediately  after 
his  escape,  made  all  possible  searek  for  him.  A  case 
lately  Occurrrd  where  a  messenger  having  apprehended 
s  person  for  a  debt,  npon  letters  of  caption,  deliveied 
him  over  to  tbe  provost  of  tbe  burgh,  and  look  a  re^ 
eeipt  for  him*  The  provost  allowed  him  to  itomain  at 
tbe  inn  sdl  nigbt,  and  afterwards  allowed  him  what  is 
called  9pen  goai^  by  which  he  had  access  to  the  eoorf* 
home,  tinder  the  same  roof  with  the  prieoa,  where  he 
ttansacted  business.  Ae  the  person  at  whose  iaatanee 
he  was  apprehended  npon  the  caption,  coasidored  that 
the  nibgistrates  had'  not  kept  the  debtor  i^  prison  as 
etNOiftanded  by  the  tetteiv,  he  brought  an  aetien  againet 
them  for  the  debt,  although  tbe  debtor  had)  not  so 
taoth  ae  attempted  to  make  hii  escape.  It  was  eoa« 
fMktfed  by  tfto  magSMrates,  that  the^  were  net  Jiablo, 
liaving  only  foNew«d  tbe  usual  praotiee  of  the  bargb : 
b«t  the  court  of  sesaioii,  considering  the  nmgistrafes  no 
principal  keepers  d(  the  prison,  and  as  such  having  no 
dismedotoarf  power,  were  of  opinion,  tba«  the  debtar 
ted  ficte*  htea'  hnpriaoMcd  ki  tbo  eye  of  hw,  mA 
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therefapT  fiiowd  the  magistrates  Imble  |  and  their  jndjpeo    Law  •€ 
Meat  waa  affirasod  npon  an  appeal.   Begulariy,  no  pri»-  Scoiiantf 
soner  for  debt  ivpoo  letten  of  caption,  though  be  sbooM '      •      ** 
have  made  payment,  cooid  be  released  without  lettosa  •f!!||][!*^'^|f 
suspension,  containing  a  cborge  to  the  jailor  to  set  htm  pritoaer. 
at  liberty  }  because  the  creditor's  dtscfanrge  could  not 
take  off  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  debtor  for  con* 
tempt  of  tbe  king's  authority  :  bat  to  save  unnecessary 
expence  to  debtors  in  small  debts,  jaikirs  are  empowered 
to  let  go  prisoners  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  200 
marks  Scots,  upon  production  of  a  daaobarge  in  which 
tbe  creditor  cmMenis  to  bis  release. 

IX.  Oar  Inw,  from  »  consideration  of  oompaesioo,  Libermtfoa 
allows  insolvent  debtors  to  apply  for  a  release  lirom  pri«  spon  a  cct* 
son  upon  a  eessio  bonorum^  u  e.  upon  their  making  ovor''^  ^^**^ 
to  tbe  oredttors  all  their  esUte  real  and  personaL    This  *''^ ' 
nmst  be  insisted  for  by  way  of  actioo,  to  which  ail  the 
cvedrtors  of  the  prisoner  ooght  to  be  mode  parties.  Tbe 
pf  kooer  must,  in  Ibis  action,  which  io  cognisable  only 
by  the  court  of  semioM,  exhibit  a  partieolar  inventory 
of  hk  estnte,  and  make  oath  that  be  has  no  other  estate 
than  is  therein  eontainad,  and  that  be  bat  made  no  coih 
veyance  of  any  port  of  it,  since  his  imprisonmtnt,  lo 
the  bnrt  of  hk  credilorsw  He  moat  also  make  oath,  who* 
ther  be  has  granted  ant  dkposiiion  of  hk  effects  befofo 
bk  iaiprisonmenti  and  coodosocad  en  the  persons  lo 
whom,  and  on  the  cause  of  granting  kf  that  tbe  eonrt 
mny  judge,  wbetber,  by  any  eollimve  pmctice,he  baa 
forliited  bk  claim  to  liberty* 

fz.  Alrauduloiit  baakrapt  is  net  allowed  this  pri«aot  eeai. 
vilege  $  nor  a  criminaV  who  k  liable  in  any  asaythmeni  Patent  to 
ar  iifdemniftoatfaw  to  tbe  party  iajared  or  his  exeootorai  ^*^?r 
Iheogh  tbe  crime  itaelf  sbenM  be  exiingokhed    by  a^*^^ 
pardtoar    A  dkpesitioa  granted'  on  a  ensh  Immotum  k 
mei^ly  in  farther  seourity  to*  tbo  croditova^  net  in  sa^s» 
faction  or  in  soiutum  of  the  debts.     If,  therefore,  the 
debtor  should  acqoire  any  estate  after  bk  release,  such 
eslate  may  be  attached  by  hkcredkors,!  no  il  ibero  birid 
been  no  ww^  cMept  in  so  far  as  k  neceasary  far  bk  sob* 
ststetice.  IMKort,  who  are  set  free  en  a  eettw  donsrmW| 
are  obliged  to  wear  •  habit  pioper  to  dyvours  or  bank-  Ofroan 
rapte.     Tbe  lords  are  probihited  to  dispense  witb  tbkbabii. 
mark  of  ignoanny,  unlaas,  in  tbe  sommons  and  ptooaai 
of  cetm,  it  be  libelled,  sostaioBdy  and  proved,  that  the 
bankruptcy  proceeds  from  misfortune.    And  bankmpts 
are  condemned  to  snbmk  to  tbe  habit,  even  where  no 
anspicion  of  fraod  lies  against  them,  if  they  have  been 
dealers  ii^  an  illicit  trade. 

13.  Where  a  prisoner  for  debt  declarea  open  oath 
before  the  ansgktratea  of  the  jurisdiction^  thatbehne, 
not  wherewith  to  maintain  biasself,  the  magistrate  may 
set  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditor,  in  consequence  of 
whose  diligence  ho  was  imprisoned,  docs  not  aliment 
him  within  ten  days  after  intimation  made  for  that  pur« 
pooe.  But  the  magktmto  may,  in  such  case,  detain  him 
iff  pison^  if  the  ersditor  ehooses  to  bear  the  burden  of 

the  aliment  mtbor  tfcno' miease  him.    Tbo  statote  n»Act  •! 
thorining  this  i%lease,  which  10  usually  called  the  octf  face. 

2f gftK^r,  is  limited  to^  tfae>  ease  of  priaooeie  for  oivM 
ebta. 

14.  Deoreea  aswoxoentidagaiiiat  thonMveabloeetaleBMcau*«i 
oftbedbbtor  byatiuitassnt  or  poinding}  and  against  Hslatt  tbe 
bis  beritahie  estate,  by  iahiMtieo,  or  adjndicatkn.    If d«btor*B 
oiw  be  condemnei,  in  a^iwneving  orotksr  procew,  tb^*^*^ 

-f  airtko  peMaariMi  oUands^mid  lafimes^HotwitlnlaiidMig 
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a  cbtrge,  letten  of  ejectien  are  gnmi«d  of  course,  or- 
claining  the  sberiff  to  ej«ct  him,  aad  to  enter  the  obtaio- 
er  of  the  decree  into  posseMion*  Where  one  opposes  by 
violence  the  execution  of  m  decree,  or  of  any  lawful  di- 
ligence, which  the  civil  magistrate  is  not  able  by  him* 
self  and  bis  officers  to  make  good,  the  execution  is  en- 
forced manu  mtiiiari. 

15.  A  decree  arbitral,  which  is  a  sentence  proceed- 
ing on  a  submission  to  arbiters,  has  some  affinity  with 
a  judicial  sentence,  though  in  most  respects  the  two  dif- 
fer* A  snhmiuion  is  a  contract  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  parties  who  have  disputable  rights  or  claims, 
whereby  they  refer  their  differences  to  the  final  deter- 
mination of  an  arbiter  or  arbiters,  and  oblige  them- 
selves to  acquiesce  in  what  shall  be  decided.  Where 
the  day  within  which  the  arbiters  are  to  decide,  is  left 
blank  in  the  submission,  practice  has  limited  the  arbi- 
ters power  of  deciding  to  a  year.  As  this  has  proceeil- 
ed  firom  the  ordinary  words  of  style,  empowering  the 
arbiters  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  day  of 

next  to  come  \  therefore,  where  a  submission 
is  indefinite,  without  specifying  any  time,  like  all  other 
contracts  or  obligations,  it  Subsists  for  40  years.  Sub- 
missions, like  mandates,  expire  by  the  death  of  any  of 
the  parties  submitters  before-sentence.  As  arbiters  are 
net  vested  with  jurisdiction,  they  cannot  compel  wit- 
nesses to  make  oath  before  them,  or  havers  of  writings 
to  exhibit  them }  but'  this  defect  is  supplied  by  the 
court  of  session,  who,  at  the  suit  of  the  arbiters,  or  of 
either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  citing  wit- 
s,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  writing.     For  the  same 
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reason  the  power  of  arbiters  is  barely  to  decide  \  the 
execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge.  Where 
the  submitters  consent  to  the  registration  of  the  decree 
arbitral,  performance  may  be  enforced  by  summary  di- 
ligence* 

i6.  The  power  of  arbiter*  is  wholly  derived  from 
the  consent  of  parties.  Hence  where  their  powers  are 
limited  to  a  certain  day,  they  cannot  pronounce  sen- 
tence after  that  day.  Nor  can  they  subject  parties  to  a 
penalty  higher  than  that  which  they  have  agreed  to  in 
the  sobmiuion.  And  where  a  submission  is  limited  to 
special  claims,  sentence  pronounced  on  subjects  not  spe- 
cified in  the  submission  b  null,  as  being  ultra  virei  com- 
pronmnm 

17.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  submissions  are  de- 
eigaed  for  a  most  favourable  purpose,  the  amicable  com- 
posing of  differences,  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on 
arbiters  receive  an  ample  interpretation.  Decrees  arbi- 
tral are  not  redacible  upon  any  ground,  except  corrnp- 
tioB,  bribery,  or  falsehood. 

Sect.  IV.  0/Crimcs. 


CriaMs, 


.  'I.  The  word  crms^,  it  its  most  general  sense,  includes 
every  breach  either  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  onr  coon- 
try  }  in  a  more  restricted  meaning,  it  signifies  such  trans- 
irressioos  of 'law  as  are  punishable  by  courts  of  justice. 

paUae,  and,  Crimes  were,  by  the  Boman  law,  divided  into  public 
and  private.  Public  crimes  were  those  that  were  ex- 
pressly declared  such  by  some  law  or  constitution,  and 
which,  on  account  of  their  oiore  atrocious  nature  and 
hurtful  consequences,  might  be  prosecuted  by  any  mem- 

pilvate.  ber  of  the  community.  Private  crimes  could  he  pur- 
sued only  by  the  party  iojuredy  and  were  generally  pup 
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nished  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  be  applied  to  his  use.    By  Law  tf 
the  law  of  Scotland,  no  private  party,  except  the  per-8catlni 
son  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accuse  Griminally :  '■  '  *  ■■ 
but  the  king^s  advocate,  who  in  this  question  represents 
the  .community,  has  a  right  to  prosecute  all  crimes  m 
vindictam  jmblicam^  though  the  party  injured  should  re- 
fuse to  concur.     Smaller  offences,  as  petty  riots,  injo- 
ries,  &c«  which  do  not  demand  the  public  vengeance, 
pass  generally  by  the  appellation  of  deUcU^  luad  are  pu- 
nished either  by  fio^  or  imprisonment. 

2.  The  essence  of  a  crime  is,  that  there  be  fin  inten-^^^^*^ 
tion  in  the  actor  to  commit  j  for  an  action  in  vthich  ^^^  ^ 
the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part  is  not  a  proper  object 
either  of  rewards  or   punishments  j   hence  firiaea  the 
rule,  crimen  doh  contraMtur*    Simple  negligence  doea 

not  therefore  constitute  a  proper  crime.  Yet  where  it 
is  extremely  gross,  it  may  be  punislied  arbitrarily.  Far 
less  can  we  reckon  in  the  number  of  crimes,  Ihoae  com- 
mitted by  an  idiot  or  furious  person :  but  lesaer  degreee 
of  fatuity,  which  only  darken  reason,  will  not  afford  a 
total  defence,  though  tliev  may  save  from  the  pctna  er- 
dinaria*  Actions  committed  in  drunkenoesa  mre  not  to 
be  considered  as  involuntary,  seeing  the  drunkennesa 
itself,  which  was  the  first  cause  of  the  action,  is  both 
voluntary  and  criminal. 

3.  On  the  same  principle,  such  as  are  in  m  state  of 
infancy,  or  in  the  confines  of  it,  are  incapable  of  a  cri- 
minal action,  dole  not  being  incident. to  that  age;  but 
the  precise  age  at  which  a  person  becomes  capable  of 
dole,  being  fixed  neither  by  nature  nor  by  statute,  is 
by  our  practice  to  be  gathered  by  the  judge,  as  he  best 
can,  from  the  understanding  and  manners  of  the  per- 
son accused.  Where  the  guilt  of  a  crime  arises  chiefly 
from  statute,  the  actor,  if  he  is  under  puberty,  can 
hardly  be  found  guilty  \  but,  where  nature  itself  points 
out  its  deformity,  he  may,  if  he  is  praximux  pubcT" 
iati^  be  more  easily  presumed  capable  of  committing  it: 
yet,  even  in  that  case,  he  will  not  he  punished /Mosa  or^ 
dinantu 

4.  One  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  not  only  by  per-  Acccm*- 
petratiog  it  himself,  but  being  accessory  to    a  crime  ries,  m- « 
committed  by  another;  which  last  is  by  civilians  styled**^  ^*^ 
ope  et  etmsiiio^  and,  in  our  law  phrase,  art  andpart.     A 
person  may  be  guilty,  art  and  part,  either  by  giving 
advice  or  counsel  to  commit  the  crime  ;  or,  a.  By  gi* 

ving  warrant  or  mandate  to  commit  it ;  or,  3.  By  ao- 
taally  assisting  the  criminal  in  the  execution.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  by.  doctors,  that,  in  the  more  atrocioaa 
crimes,  the  adviser  is  equally  punishable  witb  the  cri- 
minal ;  and  that,  in  the  slighter,  the  circumstances  ari- 
sing from  the  adviser^s  lesser  age,  the  jocular  or  careless 
manner  of  giving  advice,  &c.  may  be  received  as  pleas 
for  softening  the  punishment.  One  who  gives  mandate 
to  commit  a  crime,  as  he  is  the  first  spring  of  action 
seems  more  guilty  than  the  person  employed  aa  tbe  in- 
strument in  executing  it  ^  yet  the  actor  cannot  excuse 
himself  .under  the  pretence  of  orders  which  he  ongbt 
not  to  have  obeyed. 

5.  Assistance  may  be  given  to  the  committer  of  a 
crime,  not  only  in  the  actual  execution,  but  previona 
to  it,  by  furnishing  him,  intentionally,  witb  poison, 
arms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating  it.  Tbat  aort 
of  assistance  which  is  not  given  till  after  the  criminal 
act,  and  which  is  commonly  called  abetting^  tbough  it 
be  of  itself  criminal,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  tbe 

principal 
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ifT  of  pviMiP^^  ^'^^^ '  ^  '^  ^^  siionld  AiToor  ibe  tscape  of 
>UMd.  a  criminal,  knowiog  him  to  be  tocb,  or  conceal  him 
from  JQStice. 

6.  Those  crimes  that  an  in  their  consequences,  most 
hartful  to  societjF,  are  paoished  capitally,  or  by  death ; 
others  escape  with  a  lesser  punisbmenti  sometimes  .fixed 
bj  statute,  and  sometimes  arbitrary,  i.  e.  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  who  may  exercise  bis  jurisdic- 
tion, either  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  a  corporal  pa- 
nishment.  Where  the  punishment  is  left,  by  law,  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  he  can  in  no  case  extend  it 
to  death.  The  single  escheat  of  the  criminal  falls  on 
conviction,  in  all  capital  trials,  though  the  seatence 
should  not  express  it. 
pkeny.  7*  Certain  crimes  are  committed  more  immediately 
against  God  himself^  others,  against  the  state  $  and  a 
third  kind,  against  particular  persons.  The  chief  crime 
in  the  first  class,  cognizable  by  temporal  courts,  is  blas^ 
phemy^  under  which  may  be  included  othtitm.  This 
crime  consists  in  the  denying  or  vilifying  the  Deity  by 
speech  or  writing.  All  who  curse  God  or  any  of  the 
persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  are  to  suffer  death,  even 
for  a  single  act  \  and  those  who  deny  bim,  if  they  per- 
sist in  their  denial.  The  denial  of  a  Providence,  or  of 
the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  punishable  ca- 
pitally  for  the  third  offence. 

8.  No  prosecution  can  now  be  carried  on  for  witch- 
craft or  conjuration*  But  all  who  undertake  from 
their  skill  in  any  occult  science,  to  <r/^yor/f#iitff,  or 
discover  stolen  goods^  are  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  a 
'  year,  stand  in  the  pillory  four  times  in  that  year,  and 
find  surety  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

o.  Some  crimes  against  the  state  are  levelled  direct- 
ly against  the  supreme  power,  and  strike  at  the  constiF 
tution  itself:  others  discover  such  a  contempt  of  law, 
at  tends  to  baffle  authority,  or  slacken  the  reins  of  go- 
ternroent.  Treason^  crimen  majestatis^  is  that  crime 
which  is  aimed  against  the  majesty  of  the  state  j  and 
can  be  committed  only  by  those  who  are  subjects  of 
that  state  either  by  birth  or  residence.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  laws  of  tree- 
fOD,  then  in  force  in  England,  were  made  ours  by 
7  Ann.  c.  21.  both  with  regard  to  the  facts  constitu- 
ting that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corruption  of 
blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  consequent 

on  it. 

10.  It  is  high  treason,  by  the  law  of  Euglaod,  to 
imagine  the  death  of  the  kiagf  queen  consort,  or  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  ;  to  l^vy  war  against  the 
king,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies^  to  counterfeit  the  k.ing^s 
coin,  or  his  great  or  privy  seal ;  to  kill  the  chancellor, 
treasurer,  or  any  of  the  12  judges  of  England,  while 
they  are  doing  their  offices :  which  last  article  is  by 
the  forenamed  act  7  Ann.  applied  to  Scotland,  in  the 
ease  of  slaying  any  judge  of  the  session  or  of  justiciary' 
•itting  in  judgment.  Those  who  wash,  clip,  or  lighten, 
tbe  proper  money  of  the  realm  \  who  advisedly  affirm 
by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  pretender  has  any  right 
to  the  crown,  that  the  king  and  parliament  cannot  li- 
mit the  succession  to  it,  or  who  hold  correspondence 
with  the.  pretender,  or  any  person  employed  by  him, 
are  also  guilty  of  treason. 

1 1.  The  forms  of  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  treason, 

whether  against  peers  or  commooerSf  are  set  forth  in  a 

■nail  treatise,  published  by  order  of  the  house  of  lords 
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in  1709,  subjoined  to  a  collectbn  of  etatotes  coaeem*    Law  of 
ing  Ueasoo.      By  the  conviction  upon  this  trial,  the  Scoilaad.^ 
whole  estate  of  the  traitor  forfeits  to  the  crown.     His        ' 
blood  is  also  corrupted,  so  that,  on  the  death  of  an  an- 
cestor, he  cannot  inherit }  and  the  estate  which  he 
cannot  take,  falls  to  the  immediate  soperier  as  escheat, 
ob  defectum  heredis^  without  distinguishing  whether  the 
lands  hold  of  tbe  crown,  or  of  a  subject.     No  attain- 
der for  treason  shall,  after  the  death  of  the  pretender 
and  all  his  sons,  hurt  the  right  af  any  person,  other 
than  that  of  the  offender,  during  his  natural  life  \  the 
rights  of  creditors  and  other  third  parties,  in  the  case 
of  forfeiture  on  treason,  must  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  England. 

12.  Misprision  of  treason^  from  meprendre^  is  the  ^fiiprfsiae 
overlooking  or  concealing  of  treason.  It  is  inferred  by  ^^  ucatoD. 
one^s  bare  knowledge  of  tbe  crime,  and  not  discover- 
ing it  to  a  magistrate  or  other  person  entitled  by  his 
office  to  take  examination }  though  be  should  not  in 
the  least  degree  assent  to  it*  The  foresaid  act  7  Ann. 
makes  the  English  law  of  misprision  ours.  Its  punish- 
ment is,  by  the  law  of  England,  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, together  with  tbe  forfeiture  of  the  offender's 
moveables,  and  of  the  profits  of  his  heritable  estate, 
during  his  life  j  that  is,  in  the  style  of  oor  law,  his 
single  and  liferent  escheat. 

13^  The  crime  ol  sedition  consists  in  the  raising  com- Sediiioa. 
motions  or  disturbances  in  the  stat%.  It  is  either  Verbal 
or  real.  Verbal  sedition,  or  leasing-making,  is  infer- 
red from  the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  create  dis- 
cord between  tbe  king  and  bis  people.  It  is  punished 
either  by  imprisonment,  fine,  or  banishment,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge.  Ileal  sedition  is  generally  com- 
mitted by  convocating  together  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  people,  without  .Uwful  authority,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  redressing  some  public  grievance,  to  tbe  di- 
sturbing of  tbe  public  peace.  Those  who  are  convicted 
of  this  crime  are  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their 
goods }  and  their  lives  are  at  the  king's  will.  If  any 
persons,  to  the  number  of  12,  shall  assemble,  and  be- 
ing required  by  a  magistrate  or  constable  to  disperse, 
shall  nevertheless  continue  together  for  an  boor  after 
such  command,  the  persons  disobeying  shall  suffer  death 
and  confiscation  of  moveables. 

14.  Judges,  who,  wilfully  or- through  corniptios,CorrapUoa 
us6  their  authority  as  a  cover  to  injustice  or  oppression,  in  jad^ei. 
are  punished  with  the  loss  of  honoor,  fame  and  dig* 
nity.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  theflbote  (from 
iote^  '*  compensatioB^'),  which  is  the  taking  a  coDsi- 
d(*ration  in  money  or  goods  from  a  thief  to  exempt 
him  from  punishment,  or  connive  at  his  escape  from 
justice.  A  sheriff  or  other  judge,  guilty  of  this  crime, 
forfeits  bis  life  and  goods.  And  even  a  private  person, 
who  takes  tbeftbote,  suffers  as  the  principal  thief.  The 
buying  of  disputed  claims,  concerning  which  there  is  a 
pending  process,  by  any  judge  or  member  either  of  the 
session  or  of  an  interior  court,  is  punished  by  the  lost 
of  the  delinquent's  office,  and  all  the  privileges 'thereto 
belonging. 

15.  £eforcment  is  tbe  opposition  given,  or  resisti  Beforeo^ 
ance  m.ade,  to  messengers  or  other  officers,  while  tbey  ^^^^^ 
are  employed  in  executing  tbe  law.     The  court  of  ses- 
sion is  competent  to  this  crime.     It  is  punishable  witk 
the  confiscation  of  moveables,  tbe  one  half  to  the  king» 
and  the  other  to  the  creditor  at  whose  tait  the  *'" 
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wmi  «m4«  ArMtd  iiMMMy  to  tbe  nonbtr  of  tkre^  or 
more,  «i0i8tiog  m  the  illegal  runniag,  landtag,  or  es- 
porting  of  f  robibited  or  nncattoncd  goods,  or  nay  who 
•hail  rcsMt,  woand,  or  mnim  nay  officer  of  the  revenooi 
ia  the  execution  of  bis  office,  nre  punUhnbie  with  death 
and  the  confiscation  of  moveables. 

i6.  Bread  of  arreitmtnt  (see  W  Ixxviii.  5.)  is  a 
crime  of  the  sam^  nature  with  deforcement,  as  it  im- 
ports a  contempt  of  cbo  law  and  of  oor  judges.  It  sob* 
jects  to  an  arbitrary  corporal  punishment,  and  the  es- 
cheat of  moveables  J  with  a  preference  to  the  creditor 
for  his  debt,  and  for  such  farther  sum  as  shall  be  mo- 
to  \nm  by  the  judge.    Under  this  head  of  crimes 
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Jorettal-  against  good  government  and  police,  may  be  reckon- 
MVf  *"?•  ed  tht  forestalling  of  markets;  that  is,  the  buying  of 
goods  intended  for  a  public  market,  before  tbe^  are 
carried  there  \  which  for  the  third  criminal  act  infers 
tke  escheat  of  moveables  ^  as  also  slaying  salmon  in 
forbidden  time,  destroying  plough  graith  in  time  of 
tillage,  slaying  or  houghing  horses  or  cows  in  time  of 
harvest,  and  destroying  or  spoiling  growing  tiinber; 
as  to  the  punishment  of  which,  see  statutes  1503,  c.  yi. 
—1587,  c.  82.  and  1689,  c.  i6.«*x  Geo.  1.  St.  i« 
cu  48. 

17.  Crimes  against  particular  persons  may  be  direct- 
ed either  against  life,  limb,  liMrty,  chastity,  goods, 
or  reputation.  Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a 
person's  life,  without  a  necessary  canse.  Our  law  makes 
DO  distinction  betwixt  premeditated  and  sodden  homi- 
ctde:  both  are  punished  capitally.  Casual  homicide, 
where  tho  actor  is  in  some  decree  blameable  \  and  ho- 
mictde  in  self-defence,  where  the  jost  bounds  of  defeace 
have  b^en  exceeded,  are  punished  arbitrarily  i  but  the 
slaoghter  of  night  thieves,  housebreakers,  assistances  in 
masterful  depredations,  or  rebels  denounced  for  capital 
crimes,  may  be  committed  with  impunity.  The  crime 
of  dememhratum^  or  the  cutting  off  a  member,  is  joined 
with  that  of  murder:  but  in  practice  its  punishment 
hM  heen  restricted  to  the  escheat  of  moveables,  and  an 
assythment  or  indemnification  to  the  party.  MutUation^ 
or  the  disabling  of  a  melnber,  is  ponithed  at  the  discfo* 
tioa  of  the  judge. 

18.  Selffnurder  is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  kilKng 
our  neighbour ;  and  for  this  reason,  our  law  has,  con- 
trary to  the  role,  ertmina  morte  ejattnguunttiTf  allowed 
a  proof  of  the  crime,  after  the  offender's  death,  that  his 
single  escheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatory. 
To  this  end,  aa  action  must  he  brought,  not  before  the 
joslioiary,  but  the  session,  because  it  is  only  intended 
ad  ewHem  ejictum^  for  proving  and  declaring  the  self- 
mnrder  \  and  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased  must  bo 
made  a  party  to  it. 

Paffisldc.  19.  The  ponisbment  of  parricide,  or  of  the  murder 
of  a  parent,  it  not  confined,  by  our  law,  to  the  crimi- 
nal himself*  All  his  posterity  in  the  right  line  are  de^ 
claied  inoapable  of  inheriting  \  and  the  succession  de- 
volves on  the  next  collateral  heir.  Even  the  cursing 
or  beating  pf  a  paront  infers  death,  if  the  person  gniltj 
be  above  16  years ;  and  an  arbitrary  punishment,  if 
ho  he  under  it.  A  presumptive  or  statutory  murder 
is  constituted  by  1690,  c.  2i.  by  which  an^  woman 
who  shall  conceal  her  pregnancy,  during  its  whole 
enaase,  and  shall  not  caU  for,  or  make  use  of,  help  in 
ikm  Ins^  it  to  bo  reputed  the  nnrderar»  if  the  child 
ba  dbftdi  OP  amiising.    This  aol  waa  iatandad  tadia- 
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oourago  the  unnatml  praotioa  of  woBMn  aMkiag  mway  "Um  of 
with  their  chiidrou  begotten  b  faraication,  to  mToii  ^^eotlasA 
church  censures*  ■'  -  '  — ^ 

20.  DuelHng^  is  the  ciime  of  fighting  in  single  oam-  DacBla|. 
bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.   Fight- 
ing in  a  duel,  without  license  from  the  king,  is  pttoiah- 

able  by  death  )  aad  whatever  person,  principal  or  se- 
cond, shall  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  shall  ao- 
cept  a  challenge,  or  otherwise  engage  therein,  ia  po. 
nished  by  banishment  and  escheat  of  moveables,  though 
no  actual  fighting  should  ensue* 

21.  Haitneucken  (from  Aows  ^home,**  and  soekemT^Bimmt 
**  to  seek  or  pursue")  is  the  assaulting  or  beating  of  akea. 
person  in  his  own  honse.   The  punishment  of  this  crimo 

is  nowhere  defined,  except  m  the  books  of  the  Majeaty, 
which  makes  it  the  same  as  that  of  a  rape  }  and  it  ta, 
like  rape,  capitel  by  oor  practice.  The  aeaault  most 
be  made  in  the  proper  bouse  of  the  person  aaaaQlted, 
where  he  lies  and  rises  daily  and  nightly  ^  ao  that  noi-i 
ther  a  public  honse,  nor  even  a  private,  whore  one  ia 
oaly  transiently,  falls  within  the  law. 

2X  Any  party  to  a  4aw  suit,  who  shall  slaTf  wowB^BsUiq. 
or  otherwise  invade  his  adversary,  at  any  period  of  tino 
between  executing  the  summons  and  the  oonpleto  exo- 
cution  of  the  decree,  or  shall  be  accessory  to  aucb  inv«» 
sion,  shall  lose  his  canse.  The  sentence  pronouoood  oii 
this  trial,  against  him  who  has  eommitted  the  battory, 
is  not  subject  to  reduction,  either  on  the  head  of  miBO- 
rity,  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever :  and  if  the  poi^ 
son  prosecuted  for  this  crime  shall  he  deneoncod  for  so* 
appearing,  his  nfertnty  as  well  as  aingle  eacheat,  IkH^ 
upon  the  denunciation. 

23.  The  crime  olwrongoue  impruomment  ia  toforred,  Wi 
by  granting  warranto  of  eemmitment  ia  order  to  trial^imf 
proceeding  on  informatione  not  oubsaribed^  or  withoai""**^ 
expressing  the  cause  of  commilment;  hy  veceiying  o» 
detaining  prisoners  on  such  warranto }  hy  refusing  to  » 
prisoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  eommitmont  5  by  de- 
taining him  in  close  confinement,  above  eight  daya  a|L 
tor  bis  commitment;  by  not  releasing  him  oa  bait, 
where  the  crime  is  bailable;  and  hy  transporting  po^ 
sons  ont  of  the  kingdom,  without  eiUier  their  owb  can- 
sent,  or  a  lawful  sentence*    The  persona  guilty  off^ 
wrongous  imprisonment  are  punished  hy  a  peooniaiy 
mulcts  fVom  6oool.  down  to  400!.  Seoto,  acoordiag  t» 
the  rank  of  the  person  detained;  and  the  judge*  av^ 
other  pecton  guilty,  is  over  aad  above  subjected  to  pay 
to  the  person  detained  a  oertoin  sum  per  diem  prapea 
tioned  to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  inenpahle  of  pohlso 
trust.    All  these  penaltiea  roav  ho  insisted  for  hy  » 
summary  action  before  the  session,  and  are  subject  to 
no  modification. 

24.  Adultery^  is  the  crime  bv  whicb  the  marriagoAda!ler]b 
bed  is  polluted.  This  erime  could  neither  by  tho  Bo- 
man  nor  Jewish  law  be  eommitted,  hot  wkera  tho 
guilty  woman  was  the  wifo  of  aaother :  by  oniu,  it  io 
adultery,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married*  Wo 
distinguish  between  rimple  adultery,  and  that  wblob  ni- 
notorious  or  manifesto  Open  and  maaifest  adnUeion^ 
who  continue  iocMrigible,  netwithstMiding  the  co»* 
aores  of  the  chnrch,  are.  punished  capitally,  Ibio 
crime  is  distinguished  by  one  or  other  of  tho  fettoerinr 
ehanoters :  where  there  ia  issue  proctcatedi  hetftoen 
the  adnlteren ;  or  where  they  keep  bed  and  coomm 
tc^gethf  r  Dofeorieusly ;  or  where  tbey  giuo  aonodol  to 
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Law  of    ^^  charcbi  and  are,  upon  tb«ir  obstinate  refusiog  to 

aeoUftad.  litttn  to  its  aduKmitionSy  eicomman Seated.     The  pn- 

*      \  '"^  nisbment  of  tintfple  adalterj,  not  being  defined  by  eta- 

tnte,  ii  left  to  the  discratioo  of  tbe  judge  ^  but  caaioiii 

has  made  tbe  falling  of  tbe  eingle  cicheat  one  of  its  pe- 

naltiee, 

25.  Bigamy  is  a  person's  entering  into  tbe  engage* 
ments  of  a  second  marriage,  in  violation  of  a  former 
marriage  vow  still  sabsisting.  Bigamy,  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  mas,  has  been  tolerated  in  many  states,  before 
tbe  establishment  of  Christianity,  even  by  tbe  Jews 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  prohibited  by  tbe  precepts  of  tbe 
gospel  'f  aod  it  is  punished  by  our  law,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  man  or  of  the  iroman,  with  tbe  pains  of 
perjury* 
iaesit  26.  Incest^  is  committed  by  persons  who  stand  with- 

in the  degreess  of  kindred  forbidden  in  Lev.  xyiii.  and 
is  punished  capitally.  The  same  degrees  are  prohip 
bited  in  affinity,  as  in  consanguinity,  Lev.  xviii.  13. 
et  seqm  As  this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  chil- 
dren, whether  lawful  or  natural,  stand  on  an  equal 
footing :  civi/is  ratio  civUiajura  corrumpere  potest^  non 
vero  naturaUa,  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  bring  a  legal 
woof  of  a  relation  merely  natural,  on  the  side  of  the 
father ;  but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  witb« 
out  marriage. 
R.aiie.  ^7'  '^^^^^  ^  ^^  explicit  statute  making  rape,  or  tbe 

ravishing  of  women,  capital  \  but  it  is  plainly  supposed 
in  act  i6x2,-  c.  4.  by  which  the  ravisher  is  exempted 
from  the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  case  of  the  wo- 
man^s  subsequent  consent,  or  her  declaration  that  she 
went  off  with  him  of  her  own  free  will  \  and  even  then, 
he  is  to  suffer  an  arbitrary  punishment,  either  by  im- 
prisonment, confiscation  of  goods,  or  a  pecuniary  fine, 

28.  Theft  is  defined,  A  fraudulent  intermeddling  with 
the  property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain* 
Oar  ancient  law  proportioned  tbe  punishment  of  the 
theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen  \  heightening  it 
gradually,  from  a  slight  corporal  punishment  to  a  ca«- 
pital,  if  the  value  amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots, 
which  in  tbe  reign  of  David  L  was  the  price  of  two 
sheep.  In  several  latter  acts,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  stolen 
is  of  small  value,  we  consider  it  not  as  theft  but  as  pic- 
kery, which  is  punished  either  corporally  or  by  banish- 
ment. The  breaking  of  orchards,  and  the  stealing  ef 
green  wood,  is  punished  by  ■  fine,  which  rises  as  tbe 
crime  is  repeated. 

29.  Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  capital  crime, 
though  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  be  trifling;  as 
theft  twice  repeated,  or  committed  in  tbe  night,  or  by 
landed  men  \   or  of  things  spt  apart  for  sacred  uses, 

Retet  of     ^^^  receivers  and  conceflJers  of  stolen  goods,  knowing 
thelt.  them  to  be  such,  suffer  as  thieves.    Those  who  barely 

harbour  the  person  of  the  criminal  within  48  hours 
cither  before  or  after  committing  tbe  crime,  are  punished 
as  partakers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  sell  goods  belong- 
ing to  thieves  or  lawless  persons  who  dare  not  them- 
selves come  to  market,  are  punished  with  banishment 
and  tbe  escheat  of  moveables. 
RoUbery,  JO.  Theft  attended  with  violence  is  called  robbery^ 
6cc.  and  in  our  old  statutes,  riefot  stout Arief;  under  wbicb 

class  may  be  included  iorning^  or  tbe  taking  of  meat  and 
drink  by  foroe,  without  paying  for  it*  Stouthrief  came 
at  last  to  be  committed  so  andaciously,  by  bands  of  men 
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associated  together,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  te  vest    jLsw  ef 
all  our  freeholders  with  a  power  of  holding  courts  up.  Scotland. 
on  sorners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to  death*  *'     •     ■* 
Nay,  all  were  capitally  punished,  who,  to  secure  their 
lands  from  depredation,    paid  to  the  rievers  a  yearly 
contribution,  which  got  the  name  of  black  maU,    An 
act  also  passed,  commanding  to  banishment  a  band  of 
sorners,  who  were  originally  from  Egypt^  called  gypfie^ 
and  adjudging  to  death  all  that  should  be  reputed  Egyp- 
tianSf  if  found  thereafter  within  the  kingdom.     Kob- 
bery  committed  on  the  seas  is  called  piracy,    and  is 
punished  capitally  by  the  high  admiral.     Several  of  the 
facts  which  constitute  this  crime  are  set  forth  in  a*  Bri- 
tish statute,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

31.  Falsehood^  in  a  large  sense,  is  the  fraudulent  imi-  Falichsod. 
tation  or  suppression  of  trnth,  to  the  damage  of  another* 

The  lives  and  goods  of  persons  convicted  of  using  false 
weights  or  measures  were,  by  our  old  law,  in  the  king's 
mercy :  and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a 
remission.  The  latest  statute  against  this  crime  po- 
nishes  it  by  confiscation  of  moveables.  That  particular 
species  of  falsehood,  which  consists  in  the  falsifying  of 
writings,  passes  by  the  name  otjorgery*  Our  practice  Forgeiy. 
has  now  of  a  long  time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law, 
made  this  crime  capital ;  unless  the  forgery  be  of  exe- 
cutions, or  other  writings  of  smaller  moment  ^  in  which 
case,  it  is  punished  arbitrarily. 

32.  The  writing  most  not  only  be  fabricated,  but 
put  to  use  or  founded  on,  in  order  to  infer  this  crime. 
And  though  it  be  strictly  criminal,  yet  the  trial  of  it 
is  proper  to  the  court  of  session  j  but  where  improba- 
tion  is  moved  against  a  deed  by  way  of  exception,  the 
inferior  judge,  before  whom  the  action  lies,  is  competent 
to  it  adcivilemefftctum*  When  it  is  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
ception, our  practice,  to  discourage  affected  delays, 
obliges  the  defender,  who  moves  it,  to  eonsign  401* 
Scots  I  which  he  forfeitSi  if  bis  plea  shall  appear  calum- 
nious* 

33.  Where  a  person,  found  guilty  of  forgery  by  the 
court  of  session,  is  by  them  remitted  to  tbe  justiciary, 
an  indictment  is  there  exhibited  against  him,  and  a 
jury  sworn,  before  whom  the  decree  of  session  is  produ- 
ced, in  place  of  all  other  evidence  of  tbe  crime,  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  jury  find  the  pannel  guilty  }  so  that 
that  decree  being  pronounced  by  a  competent  court,  is 
held  as  full  proof,  or,  in  the  style  of  tbe  bar,  as  jwnoia- 
tio  probata, 

34.  Perjury^  wbicb  is  tbe  judicial  affirmation  of  a  Peifeiy. 
falsehood  on  oath,  really  constitutes  tbe  crimen  fain  ; 

for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  in  tbe  most  solemn 
manner,  substitute  falsehood  in  the  place  of  truth*  To 
constitute  this  crime,  the  violation  of  troth  must  be 
deliberately  intended  by  tbe  swearer^  and  therefore 
reasonable  allowances  ought  to  be  given  to  ibrgetful- 
ness  or  misapprehension,  according  to  bis  age,  health, 
and  other  circumstances.  Tbe  breach  of  a  promissory 
oath  does  not  infer  this  crime  \  for  he  who  promises  on 
oath  may  sincerely  intend  performance  when  be  swears, 
and  so  cannot  be  said  to  call  on  God  to  attest  a  false* 
hood.  Though  an  oath,  however  false,  if  made  npon 
reference  in  a  civil  question,  concludes  the  cause,  the 
person  perjured  is  liable  to  a  criminal  trial  \  for  tbe  ef^ 
feet  of  the  reference  can  go  no  further  than  the  private 
right  of  the  parties. 
35»  Notwithstanding  the  niiobieToaa  conseqneneea 
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Liw  or    of  perjniy  to  society,  it  is  not  punished  capitally,  but 
Scotland,  by  confiscattion  of  moveables,  imprisonment  for  a  year, 
'     .    and  infamy.     The  court  of  session  is  competent  to  per- 
jury incidenterj  ^hen,  in  any  examination  upon  oatb, 
taken  in  a  cause  depending  before  tbem,  a  person  ap* 
pears  to  have  sworn  falsely  :  but  in  tlie  common  case, 
that  trial  is  proper  to  the  ju*tttciary.     Subornation  of 
perjury  consists  in  tampering  with  persons  who  are  to 
#wear  in  judgment,   by  directing  them  how  they  are 
to  depose :  and  it  is  punished  with  the  pains  of  per* 

Btellfonale.  ^6.  The  crime  of  steUionate^  from  steiltOy  includes 
every  fraud  which  is  not  distinguished  by  a  special 
name ;  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  conveyances  of  the 
tame  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprietor  to  dif- 
ferent disponees.  The  punishment  of  stellionate  must 
necessarily  be  arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na- 
tures and  different  aggravations  of  the  fraudulent  acts. 
The  persons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it,  which  consists  in 
granting  double  conveyances,  are  by  our  law  declared 
infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goods  at  the  kingV  merw 
cy.  The  cognizance  q^ fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  appro- 
priated to  the  court  of  session,  who  may  inflict  any  pu* 
nishment  on  the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to 
bis  guilt,  death  excepted. 

Vfaiy.  3^.  The  crime  of  usttry^    before  the  Reformation, 

consisted  in  the  taking  of  any  interest,  for  the  use  of. 
money  \  and  now  in  taking  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  is  authorized  by  law.  It  is  divided  into  usura 
manifesta^  or  direct  \  and  velata^  or  covered.  One  may 
be  guilty  of  the  first  kind,  either  where  he  covenants 
with  the  debtor  for  more  than  the  lawful  interest  on 
the  loan-money:  or  where  one  receives  the  interest 
of  a  sum  before  it  is  due,  since  thereby  he  takes  a  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  money  before  the  debtor  has 
really  got  the  use  of  it.  Where  a  debt  is  clogged 
with  an  uncertain  condition,  by  which  the  creditor  runa 
the  hazard  of  losing  his  sum,  he  may  covenant  for  a 
higher  interest  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of 
usury :  for  there  the  interest  is  not  given  merely  in  con- 
sideration of  the  use  of  the  money,  but  of  the  danger 
undertaken  by  the  creditor. 

38.  Covered  usury,  is  that  which  was  committed  un- 
der the  mask,  not  of  a  loan,  but  of  some  other  contract; 
e.  g.  a  sale  or  an  improper  wadset.  And  in  general,  all 
obligations  entered  into  with  an  intention  of  getting 
more  than  the  legal  interest  for  the  use  of  money, 
however  they  may  be  disguised,  are  usurious.  As  a 
farther  guard  against  tliis  crime,  the  taking  more  than' 
the  legal  interest  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of 
cioney,  merchandise,  or  other  commodities,  by  way  of 
loan,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  what(*ver,  or  the 
taking  a  bribe  for  the  loan  of  money,  or  for  delaying 
its  payment  when  lent,  is  declared  usury.  Where  usury 
is  proved,  the  usurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared 
void,  but  the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful 
profits,  forfeits  the  treble  value  of  the  sums  or  goods 
lent.  Usury  when  it  is  to  be  pursued  criminally,  must 
be  tried  by  the  justiciary :  bot  where  the  libel  con- 
cludes only  for  voiding  the  debt,  or  restitution,  the  ses- 
sion is  the  proper  court. 
lajfiry.  39.  Injury,   in  its  proper  acceptation,    is   the  re- 

/  proaching  or  affronting  our  neighbonr.  Injuries  are 
either  verbal  or  real.  A  verbal  injury,  when  directed 
agaiDSta  private  perBon>  consists  in  the  ottering  contu- 
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melious  words,  which  tend  to  expose  our  neighboor^s    x<aw  »! 
character  by  making  him  little  or  ridiculous.     It  does  ScotUid. 
not  s^em  that  the  twitting  one  with   natural  defects 
without  any  sarcastical  reflections,  though  it  be  iohii- 
roan,  falls  under  this  description,  as  these  imply  no  real 
reproach  in  the  ju6t  opinion  of  mankind.     Where  the 
injurious  expressions  have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one^s 
moral  character,  or  fix  some  particular  guilt  upon  hi 01, 
and  are  deliberately  repeated  in  different  companies,  or 
banded  about  in  whispers  to  confidants,  it  then  growa 
up  to  the  crime  of  slander :  and  where  a  perdon^s   mo* 
ral  character  is  thus  attacked,  the  animus  injuriandt\% 
commonly  inferred  from  the  injurious  words  themselves, 
unless  special  circumstances  be  offered  to  take  off  th« 
presumption,  ex  gr,    that  the  words  were  uttered  in 
judgment  in  one^s  own  defence,  or  by  way  of  informa- 
tion to  a  magistrate,  and  had  some  foundation  in   fact. 
Though  the  cognizance  of  slander  is  proper  to  the  com- 
missaries, who,  as  the  judices  Christianitatis^  are  the 
only  jodgea  of  scandal  \  yet,  for  some  time  past^   bare 
verbal  injuries  have  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 
and  even  by  the  session.     It  is  punished  either  by  a 
fine,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  persons  inju- 
ring and  injured,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place  \  or  if  the'injnry  import  scandal,  by  pnblicly  ac- 
knowledging the  offence  j  and  frequently  the   two  are 
conjoined.    The  calling  one  a  bankrupt  is  not,  in  strict 
speech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  person^s 
moraPcharacter  J  yet,  as  it  may  hurt  his  credit  in  the 
way  of  business,  it  founds  him  in  an  action  of  damages, 
which    must   be    brought    before   the  judge- ordinary. 
A  real  injury  is  inflicted  by  any  fact,  by  which  a  per- 
son's honour  or  dignity  is  affected  \    as  striking  one 
with  a  cane,  or  even  aiming  a  blow  without  striking  ^ 
spitting  in  one's  face  \   assuming  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
any  other  mark  of  distinction  proper  to  another,  &c. 
The  composing  and  publishing  defamatory   libels  may 
be  reckoned  of  this  kind.     Real  injuries  are  tried  by 
the  judge-ordinary,    and    punished  either    by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offenders. 
'  40.  AfVer  having  shortly  explained  the  several  crimes 
punishable  by  our  law,   this  treatise  may  be  concluded 
with  a  few  observations  on  criminal  jurisdiction,  the 
forms  of  trial,  and  the  methods  by  which  crimes   may 
be   extinguished.     Criminal   jurisdiction    is  founded, 
I.  Ratione  domicilii^  if  the  defender  dwells  within  the 
territory  of  the  judge.     Vagabonds,  wbo  have  no  cer-jwiadic- 
tain  domicile^  may  be  tried  wherever  they  are  appre-^*"- 
hended.     2.  Ratione  delicti^   if  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted within  the  territory.     Treason  is  triable,    by 
the  English  law,  in  any  county  that  the  king  should 
appoint  J  and,  by  a  temporary  act  now  expired,  trea- 
son committed  in  certain  Scots  counties  was  made  tri- 
able by  the  court  of  justiciary,  wherever  it  should  sit. 

41.  No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unless  the  person  wi^t  so- 
accused  is  capable  of  making  bis  defence.     Absentssoatare 
therefore  cannot    be  tried;    nor   fatuous   nor  furious ^*ttnabki 
persons,   durante  furore^   even  for  crimes  committed 
while  they  were  in  their  senses.     For  a  like  reason, 
minors  who  had  no  curators,  could  not,  by  the  Roman 
law,  be  tried  criminally  :  but  our  practice  considers 
every  person  who  is  capable  of  dole,  to  be  also  suffi. 
ctently  qualified  for  making  bis  defence  in  a  criminal 
trial. 
4a.  No  person  can  be  imprtsoned  in  order  to  stand  CoaaKW 
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Law  of    trial  for  ftoy  eriim,  tvllhout  t  varrant  in  writing  »• 
K«otJMid.  pressing  the  cause,  and  proceeding  upon  a  subscribed 
•         informatiMi,  unless  in  the  case  of  indignities  done  to 
judges,  riots,  and  the  other  offences  specially  mentioned 
in  1701,  c.  6.     Every  prisoner  committed  in  order  to 
trial,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused  be  not  capi« 
tal,  is  iutitled  to  be  released  upon  bail,  the  extent  of 
which  is  to  be  modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding 
1 2,000  merks  Scots  for  a  noblemair,  6000  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  2000  for  every  other  gentleman  or  borgeSH, 
and  600  for  any  other  enferior  person.     That  persons 
who,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
they  are  charged,   or  from   their  low   circumstances, 
cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  lie  for  ever  in  prison  nn- 
tried,  it  is  lawful  for  every  such  prisoner  to  apply  to 
the  criminal  judge,  that  his  trial  may  be  brought  on. 
The  judge  must,  within  24  hours  after  such  applica- 
tion, issue  letters  directed  to  messengers,  for  intimating 
to  the  prosecutor  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  prisoner's  trial, 
within  60  days  after  the  intimation,  under  the  pain  of 
wrongous  imprisonment :   And  if  the  prosecutor  does 
not  insist  within  that  time,  or  if  the  trial  is  net  finished 
in  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  the  jostici- 
iiryi  or  in  thirty  when  before  any  other  judge ;   the 
prisoner  is,  upon  a  second  application,   setting  forth 
that  the  legal  time  is  elapsed,  entitled  to  his  freedoDi 
onder  the  same  penalty. 
V     amml        43'     Upon  one's  committing  any   of  the  grosser 
ij^Q^  ^^*  crimes,  it  is  usual  for  a  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or 
other  judge,  te  take  a  precognition  of  the  facts,  i.  e. 
to  examine  those  who  were  present  at  the  criminal  act, 
upon  the  special  circumstances  attending  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  there  is  ground  for  a  trial,  and  to 
serve  as  a  direction  to  the  prosecutor,  how  to  set  forth 
the  facts  in  the  libel ;  but  the  persons  examined  may 
insist  to  have  their  declarations  cancelled  before  they 
give  testimoney  at  the  trial.    Justices  of  the  peace, 
8herifl[s,  and  magistrates  of  boroughs,  are  also  autho- 
rized to  receive  informations,  concerning  crimes  to  be 
tried  in  the  circuit-courts :  which  informations  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  justice-clerk  40  days  before  the 
flitting  of  the  respective  courts.     To  discourage  ground- 
less criminal  trials,  all  prosecutors,  where  the  defend  - 
er  was  absolved,  were  condemned  by  statute,  ia  costs, 
M  they  should  be  modified  by  the  judge,  and  besides 
were  subjected  to  a  small  fine,  to  be  divided  between 
the  fisk  and  the  defender :  And  where  the  king's  ad- 
vocate was  the  only  pursuer,  bis  informer  was  made 
liable.     This  sufficiently  warrants  the  present  practice 
of  coademning  vexatious   prosecutors  in  a  pecuniary 
mulct,  though  far  exceeding  the  statutory  sum. 
r*mi  of  44*  The  forms  upon  trial  in  criminal  accusations, 

rial.  diffbr  much  from  those  observed  in  civil  actions,  if  we 

except  the  case  of  such  crimes  as  the  court  of  session  is 
competent  to,  and  of  lesser  offences  tried  before  infe- 
rior courts.  The  trial  of  crimes  proceeds  either  upon 
indictment,  which  is  sometimes  used  when  the  person 
to  be  tried  is  in  prison ;  or  by  criminal  letters  issuing 
from  the  signet  "of  the  justiciary.  In  either  case,  the 
defender  roost  be  served  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment or  letters,  and  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
brought  against  him,  and  of  the  persons  who  are  te 
pass  on  the  inquest,  and  15  free  days  must  intervene 
hetwecii  his  being  so  setved  and  the  day  of  appearance.. 
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When  the  trial  proceeds  upon  criminal  letters,  the  pri-  j  ^^  ^f 
vate  prosecutor  must  give  security,  at  raising  the  let-  ScotUad. 
ters,  that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  the^  y  ■' 
justiciary,  in  terms  of  1535,  c.  35.  j  and  the  defender, 
if  he  be  not  already  in  prison,  is,  by  the  letters,  re- 
quired to  give  caution,  within  a  certain  number  of  days 
after  his  citation,  for  his  appearance  upon  the  day 
fixed  fnr  his  trial:  And  if  he  gives  none  within  the 
days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced  rebel,  which 
infers  the  forfeiture  of  his  moveables. 

45.  That  part  of  the  indictment,  or  of  the  criminal 
letters,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  against 
the  defender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  punish- 
ment he  ought  to  suffer,  is  called  the  /iheL  All  libels 
must  be  special,  setting  forth  the  particular  facts  in- 
ferring the  guilt,  and  the  particular  place  where  these 
facts  were  done.  The  time  of  committing  the  crime 
may  be  libelled  in  more  general  terms,  with  an  alter- 
native as  to  the  month,  or  day  of  the  month :  but  as 
it  is  not  practicable,  in  most  cases,  to  libel  upon  tho^ 
precise  circumstances  of  accession  that  may  appear  in 
proof,  libels  against  accessories  are  sufficient,  if  they 
mention,  in  general,  that  the  persons  prosecuted  are 
guilty  art  and  part. 

46.  The  defender  in  a  criminal  trial  may  raise  letters 
of  exculpation,  for  citing  witnessses  in  proof  of  his  de- 
fences against  the  libel,  or  of  his  objections  against  any 
of  the  jury  or  witnesses  ^  which  must  be  executed  to 
the  same  day  of  appearance  with  that  of  the  indictment 
or  criminal  letters. 

47*  The  diets  of  appearance,  in  the  court  of  justi-* 
ciary,  are  peremptory :  the  criminal  letters  must  be 
called  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  defender  is  cited : 
and  hence,  if  no  accuser  appears,  their  effect  is  lost, 
instantia  perit^  and  new  letters  must  be  raised.  If  the 
libel,  or  any  of  tbe  executions,  shall  to  the  prosecutor 
appear  informal,  or  if  be  be  diffident  of  the  proof, 
from  the  absconding  of  a  necessary  witness,  the  court 
will,  upon  a  motion  made  by  him,  desert  the  diet  pro 
loco  et  tempore;  after  which  new  letters  become  als» 
necessary.  A  defender,  who  does  not  appear  on  the 
very  day  to  which  he  is  cited,  is  declared  fugitive  ;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  single  escheat  fails.  The 
defender,  after  his  appearance  in  court,  is  called  the 
panneL 

48.  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  cri- 1^. 
minal  libel,  are,  r.  The  relevancy  of  the  facts,  i.e.  their  i^^p^m., 
sufficiency  to   infer   the  conclusion  j    2.  Their  troth,  aaee. 
The  consideration  of  the  first  belongs  to  the  judge  of 
the  court  \  that  of  the  other,  to  the  jury  or  assize.     If 
the  facts  libelled  be  found   irrelevant,  the  pannel  is 
dismissed  from  the  bar ;  if  relevant,  the  court  remits 
the  proof  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  \  which 
must  consist  of  15  men  picked  out  by  tbe  court  from  a 
greater  number,  not  exceeding  45,  who  have  been  all 
summoned,  and  given  in  list  to  the  defender  at  serving        \ 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  libel. 

49.  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the  pnbatieiiN 
defender's  oath^  for  no  person  is  compellable  to  swearof  criaict. . 
against  himself,  where  his  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  estate  . 
is  concerned,  nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy) 
hecause  000*!  good  name  is,   in  right  estimation,  as 
valuable  as  his  life.    There  is  one  exception  however  to 
this  role  in  trying  the  crime  of  nsuiy,  which  may  be 

proved. 
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Lawof    proved  bj  the  usarer^s  own  oatb|  notwUbstanding  tbe 
ScoUftadf  rulef  Nano  tcntturjursrc in  sw»mturpitudinem»  Crimea 
▼       ^  tberefore  are  in  tbe  general  case  proveable  only  by  tbe 
defeoder^t  free  confesaioa,  or  by  writing,  or  by  wit- 
nesses.   No  estrajadicial  confession,  unless  it  is  ad- 
hered to  by  tbe  pannel  in  jadgncieoty  can  be  admitled 
as  evidence. 
SocUiHmi'     50.  All  objections  relevant  against  a  witness  in  civil 
ftw-  cases  are  also  relevant  in  criminal.     No  witness  is  ad- 

mitted, wbo  may  gain  or  lose  by  tbe  event  of  tbe 
trial.  Socii  criminUt  or  associates  in  tbe  same  crime, 
are  not  admitted  against  one  anotker,  except  cither  in 
crimes  against  the  state,  as  treason  ;  in  occult  crimes, 
where  other  witnesses  cannot  he  had,  as  forgery ;  er 
in  theft,  or  depredations  committed  in  the  Higblands. 
Tbe  testimony  of  tbe  private  party  injured  may  be 
received  againit  the  pannel,  where  the  king^s  advocate 
u  tbe  only  prosecutor,  if  from  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
there  must  needs  be  a  penury  of  witnesses,  as  in  rape, 
lobbery,  &c. 

51.  After  all  the  witnesses  have  been  examined  in 
court,  tbe  jury  are  shot  up  in  a  room  by  themselves, 
where  they  must  continue,  excluded  from  all  correspon- 
dence,  till  their  verdict  or  judgment  he  subscribed  by 
the  foreman  (or  chancellor)  and  clerk  \  and  according 
to  this  verdict  the  court  pronounces  sentence,  either 
absolving  or  condemning.  It  is  not  necessary,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  that  a  jury  should  be  unanimous  in 
finding  a  person  guilty  \  the  narrowest  majority  is  as 
sufficient  against  the  pannel,  as  for  him.  Juries  eaft> 
not  be  punished  on  account  of  an  erroneous  verdict, 
aitber  for  or  against  the  pannel. 

52.  Though  the  proper  business  of  a  jury  be  to  in* 
quire  into  the  truth  of  tbe  facts  found  relevant  by  the 
court,  for  which  reason  they  are  sometimes  called  the 
inquesUi  yet,  in  many  cases,  they  judge  also  in  matters 
of  law  or  relevancy.  Thus,  though  an  objection  against 
a  witness  should  be  repelled  by  the  court,  the  jury  are 
under  no  necessity  to  give. more  credit  to  his  testimony 
than  they  think  just :  And  in  all  trials  of  art  and  part, 
where  special  facts  are  not  libelled,  the  jury,  if  they 
xetorn  a  general  verdict,  are  indeed  judges  not  only  of 
the  truth,  but  the  relevancy  of  the  facts  that  are  sworn 
to  by  the  witnesses.  A  general  verdict,  is  that  which 
finds  in  general  terms,  that  the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  or  that  the  libel  or  defences  are  proved  or  not 
proved.  In  a  special  verdict,  the  jury  finds  certain 
facts  proved,  the  Import  of  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
considered  by  the  court, 

53*  Criminal  judges  must  now   suspend   for  some 
time  tbe  execution  of  such  sentences  as  affect  life  or 
limb,  that  so  condemned  criminals,  whose  cases  deserve 
favour,  may  have  access  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy. 
No  sentence  of  any  court  of  judicature,  sooth  of  the 
river  Forth,  importing  either  death  or  demembration, 
can  be  executed  in  less  than  30  days  \  and,  if  north 
of  it  in  less  than  40  days,  after  the  date  pf  the  sentence* 
But  corporal  punishments,  less  than  death  or  dismem- 
bering, e.  g.  wbiping,  pillory,  &c.  may  be  inflicted 
eight  days  after  sentence  on  this  side  Forth,  and  twelve 
days  after  sentence  beyond  it. 
BxUttetlDa      34.  Crimes  are  extinguished,   i.  By  the  death  of 
•feiifflca    the  ccimiaal:  both  becaosa  a  dead  penoa  can  make 
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no  defence,  so  thai  his  trial  is  truly  a  jndgtag  upon  (be     Law  if 
hearing  of  cue  side}   and  because,   though  hia  gnill  Scoiluid 
should  be  ever  so  notorious,  he  is  after  death  carried 
beyond  the  reach   of  human  penalties :   Such    trials 
therefore  can  have  no  effect,  hot  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent heir,  contrary  to  that  most  equitable  rule,  Cu^a 
tenet  iuos  atictores*     a.  Crimes  may  be  extinguished  b  j 
a  remission  from  the  sovereign.  But  a  remisaioB,  tkoogli 
it  secures  the  delinquent  from  the  public  reseBtnoenty 
the  exercise  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown,    rannof 
cut  off  tbe  party  injured  from  bis  claim  of  damaget* 
over  which  the  crown  has  no  prerogative.     Whoever 
therefore  founds  on  a  remission,  is  liable  ki  4ana»gea 
to  tbe  private  prosecutor,  in  tbe  same  manner  aa  if  be 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.    Even  general  acts 
of  indemnity  passed  in  parliament,  though  they  eecure 
against  such  penalties  as  law  inflicts  upoa  the  csinainal 
merely  per  modum  pouka^  yet  do  not  against  the  pay- 
meat  of  any  pecuniary  fine  that  ie  given  by  statiHe 
to  the  party  injured,  nor  against  the  deoiaoit  of  any 
claim  competent  to  htm  in  name  of  damages. 

^$*  Lesser  injuriea,  which  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  afiect  tbe  pdblic  peace,  may  be  extinguished,  either 
by  tbe  private  party's  expressly  forgiving  him,  or  by 
his  being  reconciled  to  the  offender,  after  rece&vii^ 
the  injury.  Henoe  arises  the  rule,  DisumuUUtone  toliiiur 
injuria.  But  where  the  ofi'ence  is  of  a  higher  nature, 
the  party  iojored,  though  he  may  pass  Srotn  the  pro- 
secution, in  so  far  as  his  private  interest  is  ooneerned, 
cannot  preclude  tbe  king's  advocate,  er  precdr»tar- 
fiscal,  from  insisting  ad  vindictam  puilicom* 

56.  Crimes  are  also   extinguished  by  prescriptii»,  Fnttwiy 
which  operates   by   the  mere   lapse  of  tinse,  withouttiea. 
any  act  either  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the  private  aafi»eiw 
Crimes  prescribe  in  20  years  ^  but  in  particular  crimen^ 
the  prescription  is  limited  by  statute  to  a  ahorter  time* 
No  person   can   be  prosecuted   upon  the  act  against 
wrongous  imprisonment,  after  three  years.     High  trea- 
son, committed  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  snffen 
likewise  a  triennial  prescription,  if  indictnsent  be  not 
found  against  tbe  traitor  within  that  time.     All  actions 
brought  upon  any  ptnal  statute  made  or  to  he  niade^ 
where  the  penalty  is  appropriated  to  the  crown,  expii« 
in  two  years  after  committing  the  offence  ;  and  wheiw 
the  penalty  goes  to  the  crown  or  other  prosecutor,  the 
prosecutor  must  sue  within  one  year,  and  the  ciowa 
within  two  years  after  the  year  ended.     Certain  Crimea 
are,  without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  extinguished  by  a 
shorter  perscription  than  twenty  years.     By  oar  old 
law,  in  the  cases  of  rape,  robbery,  and  baaieanoken, 
the  party  injured  was  not  heard  after  a  atlence   of 
twenty-four  hours;  from  a  presumption,  that  persons 
could  not  be  so  grossly  injured,  without  immediately 
complaining :  And  it  is  probable,  that  a  prosecution 
for  these  crimes,  if  delayed  for  any  ooBsideraUe  fi*y^ 
would  be  cast  even  at  this  day,  or  at  least  the  ponish. 
meat  restricted.    Lesser  injuries  suffer  also  a  short  pse- 
scription  ;  law  pre$uming  forgiveness,  from  tbe  nature 
of  the  offence,  and  the  silence  of  tbe  party*     The  par* 
ticular  space  of  time  sufficient  to  establiab  thia  pre- 
sumption  must  be  determined  by  the  judge,  aooerdiM 
to  circumslanocs. 
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ACCES&ORIES,  wbat« 
Agt  of  grace, 
AftionSf  Dalure  of, 

different  sorts  off 
A4fudicatimSf  what, 
AdmnicleSf 
Admiralty^  coort  of, 

Aimnaiton  bj  deed,  what, 

record, 

special  castom, 

devise, 
Arraignmeni^  what, 
Arbiters^ 
ArrestSf  what, 
Awgnatiom^  account  of, 

B 
Badf  and  commitment,  what» 
Somkmpt  esUtes,  sale  of, 
Sm^ni  definition  of  a» 
Bastards  incapable  of  legal 
Bsiiiery^ 
Bigamy^ 

Bishops^  jorisdlction  of, 
Blasphtmy^ 
Borough^  definition  of. 
Breach  of  arrestment. 


Brikih  eMAtiti^if  n, 


p.  617,  696 
695 
687 
689 
659 
690 
627 
<98 
607 
608 

ib. 

ilk 
621 
696 
621 
672 


621 
661 
628 
.687 
69a 
699 

628 
698 
691 
586 


Ct^imt/ jurisdiction,  ^  700 

Crwon^  injuries  proceeding  from  the,  614 


CopttM^ 

Cautionry^  wMi 
Cesm  boneiiv% 
Chattels^  dMpoMMMa  «f» 
CircumducAm^ 
Civil  socieqr,  wbar» 
Ckrgyf  of  the,. 

bensfit  tf,  whfll. 
Combat^  single,  pnohttlioA  hgp, 
CofMnttuti  MS, 
Cbmiiioii  las*,.  whaA, 

ihrasUateof, 

Corporatiomi,  wihflil^ 

Comsption^  Uk  j«d  j^, 

C<ii»rf#,  eceleiiaahoal» 

of  spaairi  jiirifdMlioa» 

of  iho  cigpumaa»  of  privata 


Crimes^  defiaUiai^  Aft  aft 
piehaliMi  <6. 


695 
669 

69s 
613 

585 
601 

622 

691 

700 

590 
59* 

62  £ 
60% 
697 
Oil 
iU 

ib. 
63* 
696 
70X 
702. 
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D 

J./€cr€es^ 
Defences^ 
Dsforcementf 
Demurrer^  what, 
Dists  of  appearance, 
Disturbance^  what, 
Duellings 
Dyvours  habit, 

JEwtfrjr  by  inventory,  what, 
hasp  and  staple, 
a  precept  of  claid  constat, 
Hquity^  what, 
Euates  in  possesMon,  wlal, 
opon  condition^ 
in  reversion, 
in  severalty,  &c. 
Esthequer^  court  of» 
j£jectfltb/i,  what, 

F 

Felonies^  what, 

jFAr#ft9  juris. 

Forestalling^ 

Forgery^ 

FreehM  estates^  what, 

V 

G 

God^  ofEencea  against, 
Govemmenly  what, 

diffennt  {bans  of. 
Guardian^  what, 

H 
HasmsuckeHf. 

Heir  apparent,,  descriptioa  of  ao. 
Hereditaments^,  corporeal, 

iacorpQTMl, 
High  treason,  what, 
Hoidingf  several  kinds  of^ 
HtfrnicidCf  description  of, 
Husbandy  description  of  a,. 


694 
691 

697 

70X 
614 
698 
695 

682 
ib. 
ib. 

3»9 
60s 

ib. 

ib. 
606 
627 
616 

699 
618 

698 
699 
604 


617 

58s 
ib. 

698 

603 
ib. 
617 
644 
6x9 
602 


r,.wn»gons,  69IB 

Jncestf  6g^ 

JiM/ii/^iMii!i!^  offiinoas  agiuist,  6x9 

bahiUtion^e^.  ib^ 

oBaofiia  against,.  620 

InkSdUans^  acooiiiil  of^.  658 

Injary^  700 

InterdieiionSf,  se^pstratimi.  of,  638 

JfM^«#,  jncisdiotioa  of,,  62^ 

by  whom  named,  620 


Judges^  qnalificatioDS  of,  p.  626 

Jury^  702 

Justice^  college  of,  (^26 

offences  against^  6x8 


Kindred^  degrees  of,  forbiddoB  to 

marry,  632 

Kingf  title  of  the,  599 

family  of  the,  60O 

councils  belonging  to  the,  \\^ 

duties  of  the,  ibk 

prerogative  of  the,  ibi 

revenue  of  the,  ibl 


X«tp#,  natnre  of,  in  geniraly  582 

of  revelation,  583 

of  nations,  584 

municipal,  ib. 

interpretation  of,  j88 

of  England  coo 

civil,  595 

canon,  ib. 

written,  59$ 

Litiscontestation^  691 

Lord  of  regality,  what,  627 

Lyon  king  at  arms,  office  of,  629 

Bi 

MagisirateSf  sobordinata^  6ox 

Mandate^  definition  of,  669 

Marriage^  natora  of,  634 

Masters^  descriptioa  of,  602 

Minors^  totova  of,,,  635 

Misprision  of  treason,  697 

Misprisions^  what,  6x8 

Msnrder^  608 

N 

Nnmmce^  what,.  6x3 

O 

OathSf^  probation  by,  692 

ObUgati^  and  contracts,  667 

dissolution  of,  671 

Offences^  meana  of  promoting,  620 

P 

Pafvii<,» description,  of  a,.  602 

ParKamewts^  of  the,  rgo 

Pomade^  698 

PaUrmagef  aoeonnt  of^  629 
Peop/Cfoi  the,  whether  nalivee^  Sic    6ox 

P^j^ryr  699 
Personal  piopecty,  injpriea  ilana  to,     dx  2 

Personsi,  rights  or,  ib. 
capable  of  conailtiiigcriniei,  61 7 

r*,  what,  6x5 
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Poindings^  nature  of,  p.  673 

Pope^  jorisdiction  of  thci  629 

Pramunire^  what,  618 

Precognition^  701 

Pres$ription  of  crimei,  702 

positivey  675 

negative,  676 

Presumptions^  693 
Private  wrongs,  how  redressedi   .        610 

Probation,  Tarious  ways  of,  691 

Process,  what,  615 

Property,  real,  what,  603 

injaries  done  to,  613 

Prosecution,  Tarious  modes  of,  621 

PMic  wrongs,  what,  616 

R 

Pape^  699 

Beduction,  694 

B^«e^  of  theft,  699 

Remedies,  pnrsait  of  by  action,  614 

Iteprieve  and  pardon,  what,  622 

Eights^  division  of,  639 

heritable,  what,  646 

acquired  by  fen,  647 

transmission  of,  650 

redeemable,  651 

moveable,  662 

Robbery,  699 

S 

Stotlandf  municipal  law  of,  622 

common  law  of,  623 
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Scotland,  courts  of,  p.  624 

prince  of,  628 

Sedition,  697 

Self-murder,  698 

Sentences,  693 

Sequestration,  wliat,  660 

Servants,  description  of,  60  2 

Servitudes,  account  of,  652 

iSbcfV  crimiois,  702 

Spuilwes,  689 

State,  civil,  601 

military  and  maritime,  602 

Statutes,  construction  of,  597 

Stellionate,  700 

Submission,  what,  696 

Subtraction,  what,  614 

Succession,  nature  of,  678 

in  moveables,  684 

Summonses,  691 

Superior,  casualties  due  to  the,  645 

Suspension,  694 
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Law-  LlW'Language.  In  England  all  law  proceedings 
Laagsage.  ^ere  formerly  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings 
were,  in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  argu- 
ments of  the  counsel  and  decisions  of  the  court  were  in 
the  same  barbarous  dialect :— An  evident  and  shame- 
ful badge,  it  must  be  owned,  of  tyranny  and  foreign 
servitude  \  being  Introduced  under  the  auspices  of 
William  the  Norman,  and  his  sons :  whereby  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Roman  satirist  was  once  more  verified, 
that  Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos.  This 
eontinued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  who,  having 
employed  his  arms  successfully  in  subduing  the  crown 
of  France,  thought  it  unbeseeming  the  dignity  of  the 
victors  to  use  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquished 
country.  By  a  statute,  therefore,  passed  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  reign,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  future 
all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  shown,  defended,  answered, 
debated,  and  judged,  in  the  English  tongue ;  but  be 
entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin  :  In  like  manner  as  Don 
Alonso  X.  kin^r  of  Castile  (the  great-grandfather  of 
our  Edward  IIL)  obliged  his  subjects  to  use  the  Ca- 
stilian  tongue  in  all  legal  proceedings  ;  and  as,  in  1 286, 
the  German  language  was  establiehed  in  the  courts  of 
the  empire.  And,  perhaps,  if  our  legislature  had  then 
directed  that  the  writs  themselves,  which  are  mandates 
from  the  king  to  his  subjects  to  perform  certain  acts, 
*or  to  appear  at  certain  places,  fhould  have  been  framed 
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in  the  English  language,  according  to  the  rule  of  oor  La». 
ancient  law,  it  had  not  been  very  improper.  Bot  tbe^>s^aKt 
record  or  enrolment  of  these  writs  and  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  which  was  calculated  for  the-  benefit  of 
posterity,  was  more  serviceable  (because  more  durable) 
in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  than  in  any  flux  or 
living  one.  The  practisers,  however,  being  used  to  tbo 
Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  they  conld 
express  their  thoughts  more  aptly  and  more  (^nciaely 
in  that  than  in  any  other,  still  continued  to  take  their 
notes  in  law  French ;  and,  of  course,  when  those  notes 
came  to  be  published,  under  the  denomination  of  rr. 
ports,  thtj  were  printed  in  that  barbaroos  dialect* 
which,  joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black 
letter,  has  occasioned  many  a  student  to  throw  awaT 
his  Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack 
a  page  of  them.  And  yet  in  reality,  upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance,  they  would  have  found  nothing  very  for- 
midable rn  the  language}  which  differs  iniu  gram- 
mar and  orthography  as  much  from  the  modern  French 
as  the  diction  of  Chaucer  and  Gowsr  does  from  that  of 
Addison  and  Pope.  Besidef,  as  the  lElngiisb  and  Nor- 
man languages  were  concurrently  used  by  onr  ances- 
tors for  several  centuries  together,  the  two  idioma  have 
naturally  assimilated,  and  mutually  borrowed  from  each 
other :  for  which  reason  the  grammatical  constrnctioa 
of  each  18  so  very  much  the  same,  that  1  appreiiend  an 
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Law     EoglUhman  (witb  a  week^s  preparation)  would  onder* 
ABgaage.  stand  the  laws  of  Normandy,  collected  in  tbeir  grand 
eoustumieTf  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  Frenchman  bred 
witbin  tbe  walls  of  Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  succeeded  the  French  for  the  en- 
try and  enrolment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in 
use  for  four  centuries,  answers  so  nearly  to  the  English 
(oftentimes  word  for  word)  that  it  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing it  should  generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  fa- 
bricated at  home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  than 
by  adding  Roman  terminations  to  English  words. 
Whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  very  nniversal  dialect,  spread 
throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  tbe  northern 
nations ;  and  particularly  accommodated  and  moulded 
to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  lawyers  with  a  pecu- 
liar exactness  and  precision.  This  is  principally  owing 
to  the  simplicity,  or  (if  the  reader  pleases)  the  poverty 
and  baldness  of  its  texture,  calculated  to  express  the 
ideas  of  mankind  just  as  they  arise  in  the  human  mind, 
without  any  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  perplexed  orna- 
ments of  style:  for  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  laws 
■nd  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  private  communi- 
ties, are  generally  the  most  easily  understood,  where 
strength  and  perspicuity,  not  harmony  or  elegance  of 
expression,  have  been  principally  consulted  in  compil- 


idea,  and  consequently  no  phrases  to  ezpreis  them,  JLaw- 
come  to  be  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would  Langmiee. 
puzzle  the  most  classical  scholar  to  find  an  appellation, 
in  his  pure  Latinity,  for  a  constable,  a  record,  or  a 
deed  of  feoffment:  it  is  therefore  to  be  imputed  as 
much  to  necessity  as  ignorance,  that  they  were  styled 
in  our  forensic  dialect,  constabularius^  recordum^  and 
feoffamsntum.  Thus  again,  another  uncouth  word  of 
our  ancient  laws  (for  I  defend  not  the  ridiculous  bar- 
barisms sometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  mo- 
dern practlsers),  the  substantive  murdrum^  or  the  verb 
murdrare^  however  harsh  and  unclassical  it  may  seem, 
was  necessarily  framed  to  express  a  particular  offence  ; 
since  no  other  word  in  being,  occidere^  inierjicerey  necare^ 
or  tbe  like,  was  sufficient  to  express  the  intention  of 
the  criminal,  or  quo  animo  the  act  was  perpetrated^ 
and  therefore  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  notion  of 
murder  at  present  entertained  by  law ;  viz.  a  killing 
with  malice  aforethought, 

A  similar  necessity  to  this  produced  a  similar  effect 
at  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into 
Greek  for  the  use  of  the  oriental  empire  ^  for  without 
any  regard  to  Attic  elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  im- 
perial courts  made  no  scruple  to  translate ^/S^/tf/rommt j- 
sarios,  ^tht  Mfifucrcc^tu^  j  cubiculum  ;  xvCvaeAMtf  'jfiUum* 


ing  them.     These  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  le-    JamiIias,irmi»'^itfitXi»t 'y  repudium^  ^%miu9 ;  compromise 


gislators,  though  they  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  promulging  their  laws,  as  being  more  du- 
rable and  more  generally  known  to  their  conquered 
•abjects  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialects,  yet  (either 
through  choice  or  necessity)  have  frequently  intermix- 
ed therein  some  words  of  a  Gothic  original :  which  is, 
more  or  less,  the  case  In  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemish  in 
our  English  legal  latinity.  The  truth  is,  what  is  ge- 
nerally denominated  law-Latin  is  In  reality  a  mere 
technical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and 
easy  to  be  apprehended  both  in  present  and  future  times ; 
and  on  those  accounts  best  suited  to  preserve  those  me- 
morials which  are  intended  for  perpetual  rules  pf  ac- 
tion. The  rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from 
the  earliest  ages,  while  the  more  modern  and  more  ele- 
gant structures  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palmyra,  have 
sunk  beneath  the  stroke  of  time. 

As  to  the  objection  of  locking  up  the  law  In  a  strange 
and  unknown  tongue,  this  Is  of  little  weight  with  re- 
gard to  records  j  which  few  have  occasion  to  read,  hot 
auch  as  do,  or  ought  to,  understand  the  rudiments;  of 
Latin.  And  besides,  it  may  be  observed  of  the  law- 
Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  Sir  John  Davis  observes 
of  the  law-French,  '*  that  it  is  so  very  easy  to  be 
learned,  that  the  meanest  wit  that  ever  came  to  the 
atudy  of  tbe  law  doth  come  to  understand  it  almost  per- 
fectly in  ten  days  without  a  reader.^' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  terms. of  art,  with 
which  the  law  abounds,  are  sufficiently  harsh  when 
Latinized  (yet  not  more  so  than  those  of  other  sciences), 
and  may,  as  Mr  Selden  observes,  give  offence  '*  to 
aome  grammarians  of  squeamish  stomachs,  who  would 
rather  choose  to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  most 
useful  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ears 
wounded  by  tbe  use  of  a  word  unknown  to  Cicero, 
Sallust,  or  the  other  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.^* 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  must  unavoidably  happen  when 
things  of  modern  use,  cf  which  the  Romans  had  no 
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sum,  KtfAir^tfMTTn ;  rcverentia  et  obsequium,  ^vt^irrut  mm 
•Cruir<«v ;  and  the  like.  They  studied  more  the  exact  and 
precise  import  of  the  words,  than  tbe  neatness  and  deli- 
cacy of  their  cadence.     And  it  may  be  suggested,  that 
the  terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  un- 
couth, or  more  difficult  to  be  explained  by  a  teacher, 
than  those  of  logic,  physics,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Aristotle^s  philosophy ;  nay,  even  of  the   politer  art 
of  architecture  and  its  kindred  studies,  or  the  science 
of  rhetoric  itself.     Sir  Thomas  Morels   famous    legal 
question  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  than  (he 
definition  which  in  his  time  the  philosophers  currently 
gave  of  their  materia  primafihe  groundwork  of  all  na- 
tural knowledge  j  that  it  is  reque  quid,  neque  quantum^ 
neque  quate^  neque  aliquid  eorum  quibus  ens  determina- 
tur'f  or  its  subsequent  explanation  by  Adrian  Heere- 
board,  who  assures  us,  that  materia  prima  non  est  corpus^ 
neque  per  Jormam  corporeitatis,  neque  per  simplicem  m- 
sentiam :  est  tamen  ens,  ct  quidem  substantia^  licet  in^ 
compieta;  habetque  actum  ex  se  entitativum^  etsinsulest 
potentia  sub/ectiva.     The  law,  therefore,  with  regard  to 
its  technical  phrases,  stands  upon  the  same  footing  with 
other  studies,  and  requests  only  the  same  indulgence. 

This  technical  Latin  continued  in  use  from  the  time 
of  its  first  introduction,  till  tbe  subversion  of  our  an- 
cient constitution  under  Cromwell :  when,  among  many 
other  innovations  in  the  law,  some  for  the  better  and 
fiome  for  the  worse,  the  language  of  our  records  was  al- 
tered and  turned  into  English.  But,  at  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no  longer  counte- 
nanced y  the  practlsers  Bnding  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
press themselves  so  concisely  or  significantly  in  any 
other  language  but  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  continued 
without  any  sensible  inconvenience  till  about  the  year 
1730,  when  it  was  again  thought  proper  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law  should  be  done  into  English,  and  it 
was  accordingly  so  ordered  by  statute  4  Geo.  IL  c  26. 
This  was  done,  in  order  that  the  common  people 
might   have   knowledge   and   understanding  of  what 
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Law,  whi  alleged  or  Jooe  for  and  againit  ttiem  in  tie 
procest  and  pteadingt,  itie  judgment  and  entries  it 
cliuse.  Which  purpose  it  is  doubtful  how  well  it 
has  answered  ^  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that 
the  people'  aie  now,  after  many  years  experience, 
altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  bf  law  as  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  inconvehiences  have  already 
arisen  from  the  alteration  ^  that  now  many  clerks  and 
attorneys  are  hardly  able  to  read,  much  less  to  under- 
stand, a  record  even  of  so  modern  a  date  as  the  reign 
of  George  t.  And  it  has  much  enhanced  the  expence 
of  all  legal  proceedings:  for  since  the  practiaers  are 
confined  (for  the  sake  of  the  stamp  duties,  which  are 
thereby  considerably  increased)  to  write  only  a  stated 
namber  of  words  in  a  sheet ;  and  as  the  English  lan- 
guage, through  the  multitude  of  its  particles,  is  much 
more  verbose  than  the  Latin  j  it  follows,  that  the  num- 
ber of  sheets  must  be  very  much  augmented  by  the 
change.  The  translation  also  of  technical  phrases,  and 
the  names  of  writs  and  Other  process,  were  found  to 
be  so  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  otnssipriuSj  quare  impedit^ 
fieri faciat^  habeas  corpus,  and  the  rest,  not  being  ca- 
pable of  an  English  dress  with  any  degree  of  serious- 
ness), that  in  two  years  time  a  new  act  was  obliged  to 
be  naade,  6  Cee.  It.  c«  14.  which  Allows  all  technical 
words  tto  continue  in  the  bsnal  language,  and  has 
thereby  defeated  every  bene&cial  pnrpose  of  the  former 
statuU. 

Trial  hy  tPager  of  Law,  (yadiatio  legis)  ;  a  species 
of  trial,  in  the  English  law,  so  called,  as  another  species 
is  styled  ^*  wager  of  battel,'^  vadiatto  duetti,  (see  Bat- 
tel; I  WcaUse,  as  in  the  wager  of  battel,  the  defendant 
gave  a  pledge,  gage,  or  vadium,  to  try  the  cause  by  bat- 
tel }  so  here  he  was  to  put  in  sureties  or  radios,  that  at 
snch  a  dav  he  will  make  his  law,  that  is,  take  the  be- 
nefit which  the  law  has  allowed  him.  (See  the  article 
Trial).  Eur  our  ancestors  considered,  that  there 
Were  many  cases  where  an  innocent  man,  of  good  cre- 
dit, might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude  of  false  Ivit* 
Aesses  \  and  therefore  estaolished  this  species  of  trial, 
by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  hitDself :  for  if  he  will 
absolutely  swear  himself  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to 
be  a  person  of  reputation,  he  shall  go  free,  and  for  ever 
acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  cause  of  action. 

The  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  this. 
He  that  lias  waged,  or  given  security  to  iliake  his 
law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  his  neigh- 
bours :  a  custom  which  we  find  particularly  described 
80  early  as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun 
the  Dane  \  for  by  the  old  Saxon  constitution  every 
i^t  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opi- 
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nion  which  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  The 
defendant  then,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  ad- 
monished by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a 
false  oath.  And  if  he  still  persists,  he  is  to  repeat 
this  or  the  like  oath  :  ^^  Hear  this,  ye  justices,  that  I 
do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jones  the  sum  of  ten  pounds, 
nor  any  pemiy  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said 
Richard  bath  declared  against  me.  So  help  me  God.^^ 
And  thereupon  his  eleven  neighbours  or  compurga- 
tors shall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  believe  in 
their  consciences  that  be  saith  the  troth  ^  so  that  him- 
self must  be  swdrn  defideh'tate^  and  the  eleven  de  credu- 
litaie. 

In  the  old  Swedish  or  Gotlitc  constitution^  wa|^er 


of  law  mA  dot  bfily  ]aenn!tted,  as  it  ts  in  erimimtd    x,t«. 
cftses,  unless  \\xt  fact  te  extremely  clear  Ugainat  tht  ^''v*^ 
pftsoner  *,  bnt  was  alsb  absolutely  required,  in  many 
civil  cases :  which  an  author  ftf  thfcir  own  very  jnstly  airniftM*, 
charges  as  being  the  source  bf  frequent  perjury.     Tins,  I«^  «•«■ ». 
he  tells  us,  Was  owiog  to  the  Pbpish  ecclesiastics,  who 
introduced  thid  method  of  purgation  from  tbeif  canon 
law ;  and,  hayihg  sowo  a  plentiful  efop  of  oatlis  in  all 
judicial  proceedings,  reaped  afterwards  an  ample  har- 
vest of  perjuries :  for  perjuries  were  pQoished  in  part 
by  pecuniary  fines,    payable    to   the   coflTera    of  the 
church.     But  with  us  in  England  wager  of  law  ia  ne- 
ver fequfred;  and  then  only  admitted,  where  an  action 
is  brought  upon  such  matters  as  may  be  suppnsed  to 
he  privately  transacted  between  the  parties,  nnd  where* 
in  the  defendant  may  he  presumed  to  have  made  satis- 
faction without  being  able  to  prove  it*     Therefore  it 
is  only  in  aclioos  of  debt  nptm  simple  contract,  or  fer 
amercement,  in   actions  of  detinue,  and  of   account, 
where  the  debt  may  have  heen  paid,  the  goods  restor- 
ed, or  the  account  balanced,  without  any  evidence  nf 
either.     And  by  such  wager  of  law  (when  admitted) 
the  pUintiff  is  perpetually  barred  j  for  the  law,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  timet,  presumed  that  no  odB 
would  forswear  himself  for  any  worldly  thing-.      Wager 
of  latr,  however,  lieth  in  a  real  action,  where  the  te- 
nant alleges  he  Was  not  legally  Bummoned  to  apfpear,  as 
well  as  in  mere  personal  contracts. 

The  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted  bnt  whe^ 
the  defendant  bore  a  fair  and  unreproathaUe  charac- 
ter; and  it  t^as  also  confined  to  such  cases  whet^e  a 
debt  might  be  supposed  to  he  discharged,  or  satisfac- 
tion made  in  private,  without  any  witnesses  to  attest 
it:   and  many  other  prudential  restrictions  accompa* 
nied  this  indulgence.     Bnt  at  length  it  was  considered, 
that  (eVeta  under  all  its  restrictions)  it  grew  too  great 
a  temptation  in  the  Way  of  indigent  and  profligate  men  : 
and  therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devised, 
and  new  forms  of  actions  were  introduced,  wherein  no 
defendant  is  St  liberty  to  wage  his  law.     So  that  noW 
no  plaintiff  need  St  all  apprehend  any  danger  from  the 
hardiness  of  his  debtor^s  conscience,  unless  be  vohiota- 
rily  chooses  to  rely  on  his   adversary's  Veracity,  l>y 
bringing  an   obsolete,   instead    of  a  modem    action. 
Therefore,  one  shall  hardly  hear  at  present  of  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  brought  upon  a  simple  contract :   that  Vc- 
ing  supplied  by  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case  fbr  the 
breach  of  a  promise  or  assumpsit ;  wherein,  tbongh  the 
specific  debt  cannot  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may, 
equivalent  to  the  specific   debt.     And,  this   being  an 
action  of  trespass,  no  law  can  be  Waged  therein.     So 
instead  of  an  action  of  detinue  to  recover  the  very  thing 
detained,  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  Case  in  tt&ver  and 
conversion  is   usually  brought  \  wherein    thodgh    the 
horse  or  other  specific  chattel  cannot  he  had,  yet  the 
defendant  shall  pay  damages  for  the  coavetaion,  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  chattel  *,  and  for  this  trespass  also 
no  wager  of  law  is  allowed.     In  the  room  of  actions 
of  account,  a  bill  in  equity  is  usoally  filed  :   wherein 
though  the  defendant  answers  upon  his  oatli,  vet  siicli 
Oath  is   not  conclusive  to   the  plaintiff;    bnt 'lie  niaV 
prove  every  article  by  other  evidence.  In  contradiction 
to  what  the  defendant  has  s^ern»    So  that  wager  of 
law  is  qnrte  Out  of  use,  being  kvoided  by  the  m^e  of 
bflRging  tho  a<iiion  i  but  stiU  it  ai  not  out  of  force. 

And 
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And  therefore,  when  a  new  sUtate  inflids  a  penaltf, 
and  gives  an  action  of  debt  for  recovering  it,  it  if 
Qtaal  to  add,  *'  in  which  no  wager  of  law  shall  be  al- 
lowed:''  otherwiie  a  hardy  delinqaent  nigbt  escape 
any  penalty  of  ihe  law,  by  swearing  he  had  never  in- 
carred,  or  else  had  discharged  it« 

Custom'kouM  Laws.  The  expedient  of  exacting 
duties  on  goods  imported,  or  exported,  has  been  i^ 
dopted  by  every  commereial  nattop  in  Eorope.  The 
^tentioa  of  the  British  legislature  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  object  of  raising  a  revenue  alone,  but  they 
have  attempted  by  duties,  exeosptions,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  direct  the  national 
trade  into  those  channels  that  contribute  most  to  tho 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  requi- 
site information,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported, 
whether  liable  to  duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  respective  cnstoro-hoases  ;  and,  from  these 
entries,  aceoonts  are  regularly  made  op  of  the  whole 
British  trade,  distinguishing  the  articles,  their  quanti- 
ty and  value,  and  the  countries  which  supply  or  receive 

them. 

The  objects  of  the  British  legislature  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads. 

First,  To  encourage  the  employment  of  British  ship* 
ping  and  seamen,  for  the  puf  poee  of  supplying  our  navy 
when  public  exigencies  require. 

Secondly,  To  increase  the  quaatity  of  roonejf  in  the 
nation,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  British  coin, 
by  enooareging  exportation,  and  discouraging  impor- 
tation, and  by  promoting  agriculture,  fisheries,  and 
manafaetnres.  For  these  purposes,  it  is  penal  to  en- 
tice certain  manufacturers  abroad,  or  export  the  toole 
ased  in  their  manufactures :  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  is,  in  most  instances,  prohibited ;  and  their 
importation  permitted  free  from  doty,  and  sometimes 
rewarded  with  a  bounty.  The  exportation  of  some 
goods,  manufactured  to  a  certain  length  only  (for 
•Ki^mple  white  cbth),  is  loaded  with  a  duty,  but  per- 
mitted duty  free  when  the  manufacture  is  carried  to 
its'  full  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manufactures 
is  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  absolutely  prohibited. 
These  restrictions  are  most  severe  towards  nations  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed  against  us,  or 
which  are  considered  as  our  most  formidable  rivals  in 
power  or  commerce.  Upon  this  principle  the  com- 
merce with  France,  till  lately,  laboured  under  the 
heaviest  restrictions. 

Thirdly,  To  secure  us  plenty  of  necessaries  for  sub- 
sistence and  manufacture,  by  discouraging  the  expor- 
tation of  some  articles  that  consume  by  length  of  time, 
and  regulating  the  eieni  trade  according  to  the  exigen- 
eies  of  the  seasons. 

Fourthly,  To  secure  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country,  and  preserve  a  mutual  intercourse,  by 
encouraging  the  produce  of  their  staple  commodities, 
and  nfstraining  their  progress   in  these  commodities, 
which  they  receive  from  us  in  exchange. 
Bamii$om*$     '^^^  foundation  of  our  conMnercial  regulations  is  the 
Mmtroduc-   fiimoos  act  of  navigation,  which  was  first  enacted  dur- 
ii^n  to        ing  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  adopted  by 
A/rrtAwi-  the  first  parliament  after  the  Restoration.    The  sub- 
stance of  this  act,  and  subsequent  amendmenU,  is  as 
fisllowe  : 

z.  Goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  may  not 
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be  imported,  except  in  British  ships  dqly  navifi^d  »  Pr  C^sitoM- 
ships  belonging  to  the  British  plantations  j  and  they     house 
can  only  be  imported  from  the  place  of  their  produc-     ^^^ 
tion  or  manufacture,  or  the  port  where  they  are  osoally 
first  shipped  for  transportation.     Goods  of  the  Spanii^ 
or  Portuguese  plantations,  imported  from  Spaiu  a«d 
Portugal  in  British  ships,  bullion,  and  some  other  in- 
considerable articles,  are  excepted. 

The  restriction  on  European  goods  is  not  universalf 
but  extends  to  several  of  the  bulkiest  articles.  Russian 
goods,  masts,  timber,  boards,  salt,  pitch,  xosin,  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  olives,  oil,  corn,  su- 
gar, potashes,  wine,  and  vinegar,  may  not  be  import- 
ed, except  in  ships  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, legally  manued  j  nor  Turkey  goods  and  currents, 
except  in  ships  British  built;  or  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  country  where  these  goods  are  produced  or  manu- 
factured, or  first  shipped  for  exportation,  and,  if  im- 
ported in  foreigu  ships,  they  pay  alien^s  duty. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  ship  to  the  privileges  of  a  Bri- 
tish ship,  it  must  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  en- 
tirely to  British  subjects  }  aud  the  master,  and  £ree- 
fourths  of  the  mariners,  must  he  British  subjects,  ej^- 
cept  in  case  of  death,  or  unavoidable  accidents,  Jjfi 
time  of  war,  the  proportion  of  British  mariner*  re- 
quired is  generally  confined  to  one-fourth;  and  tJ^e 
same  proportion  nply  i<  required  in  the  Greenland 
fishery. 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  e^cported  froVt 
the  plantations  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Ainericat  except  in 
ships  built  in  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations,  or 
prize  ships,  manned  by  British  snbjeotf,  duly  legifter- 
ed,  and  legally  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enomo^ted  in  the  act  of  nn- 
vigation  and  subsequent  acts,  may  not  be  export^ 
from  the  plantations,  except  to  soase  other  plantation, 
or  to  Britain :  Tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
fustic,  and  other  dying  wood,  molasses,  hemp,  copper 
ore,  beaver  skins  and  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
jnasts,  yards,  and  boltsprits,  cofiee,  pimento  .cocoa- 
nuts,  whale  fins,  raw  silk,  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  Sice 
and  sugar  were  formerly  comprehended  in  this  list,  bqt 
tlieir  exportation  is  now  permitted  under  certain  re- 
atrictions. 

Iron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to 
Ireland ;  and  none  of  the  non*enumerated  may  be  im- 
ported to  any  country  north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  except 
the  bay  of  Biscay  and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  smuggling, 
no  goods  may  be  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  Bri- 
tish sobjeots  ',  and  no  wine,  in  any  vessel  whatever,  un- 
less the  master  have  a  manifest  on  hoard,  containing 
the  name,  measure,  and  built  of  the  ship,  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  a  distinct  enumeration  of  the 
goods  on  board,  and  places  where  they  were  laden. 
if  the  ship  be  cleared  from  any  pla^  under  his  maje- 
sty^s  dominions,  the  manifest  must  be  attested  by  tbie 
chief  officer  of  the  customs,  or  chief  magistrate,  who 
is  required  to  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  place  of 
destination.  Shipmasters  must  deliver  copies  of  this 
manifest  to  the  first  customhouse  officer  who  goes  ofk 
board  within  four  leagues  of  the  shore,  and  alio  to  the 
first  who  goes  on  board  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  must  deliver  the  original  n»anifest  to  the  cnstom- 
house  at  their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  their  cargo 
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Caiton-  upon  OBtb.  If  the  report  disagree  with  the  manifest, 
hotte  or  either  disagree  with  the  ergo  on  board,  the  ship- 
master is  liable  in  the  penalty  of  200L  The  pro- 
prietors  of  the  goods  must. enter  them,  and  pay  the 
duties  within  20  days  j  otherwise  they  may  be  carried 
to  the  castomhouse,  and  sold  by  auction,  if  not  relte- 
▼ed  within  six  months ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  value, 
after  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  the  proprie- 
tors. 

3.  The  importation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  except  from  Ireland,  woollen  cloths,  malt,  and 
▼arious  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  earthen  ware, 
18  prohibited  :  Also  the  following  goods  from  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands;  olive  oil,  pitch,  tar,  potashes, 
rosin,  salt,  tobacco,  wines,  except  Rhenish  wine,  and 
Hungary  wines  from  Hamburgh. 

4.  The  importation  of  various  other  goods  is  re« 
stricted  by  particular  regulations,  respecting  the  time 
and  place  of  importation,  the  packages,  the  burden  of 
the  ship,  the  requisition  of  a  license,  and  other  circum« 
stances. 

To  guard  more  effectnally  against  clandestine  trade, 
the  Importation  of  some  articles  is  only  permitted  in 
ships  of  a  certain  burden,  whose  operations  are  not  ea^ 
sily  concealed.  Spirits  must  be  imported  in  ships  of 
TOO  tons  or  upwards,  except  rum,  and  spirits  of  Bri- 
tish plantations,  which  are  only  restricted  to  70  tons  ; 
wine,  60  tons  j  tea,  tobacco,  and  snuflT,  50  tons ;  salt, 
40  tons.  Wine,  spirits,  and  tobacf  0  are  also  restricted 
in  respect  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be  im- 
ported. 

5.  Diamonds  and  precions  stones,  flax,  flax  seed,  li- 
nen rags,  beaver  wool,  wool  for  clothiers,  linen  yarn 
unbleached,  and  most  drugs  used  in  dyeing,  may  be  im- 
ported duty  free. 

6.  All  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except 
such  as  are  expressly  exempted.  The  revenue  of  cus- 
toms is  of  great  antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new- 
modelled  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  A  subsidy 
of  tonnage  on  wines,  and  of  poundage,  or  is.  per 
pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted  during  the 
king^s  life,  and,  after  severnl  prolongations,  rendered 
perpetual.  A  book  of  rates  was  composed  for  ascer- 
taining these  values ;  and  articles  not  rated  paid  doty 
according  to  the  value,  a3  aflirmed  upon  oath  by  the 
importer.  If  the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  im- 
porter, the  customhouse  officer  may  seize  tbem,  upon 
paying  to  the  proprietor  the  value  he  swore  to,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  profit ;  such  goods  to  be  sold,  and 
the  overplus  paid  into  the  customs.  Various  addi- 
tional duties  have  been  imposed  ;  some  on  all  goods, 
some  on  particular  kinds ;  some  according  to  the  rates, 
some  unconnected  with  the  rates ;  some  with  an  al- 
lowance of  certain  abafements,  some  without  any  al- 
lowance ;  the  greater  part  to  be  paid  down  in  ready 
money,  and  a  few  for  which  security  may  be  granted  ; 
often  with  variations,  according  to  the  ship^s  place 
and  circomstances  of  importation.  The  number  of 
branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  50 ;  and  sometimes 
more  than  10  were  chargeable  on  the  same  articles. 
By  this  means,  the  revenue  of  the  customs  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  much  intricacy.  The  inconveniences 
which  this  gave  rise  to  are  now  removed  by  the  consoli- 
dation act  y  which  appoints  one  fixed  duty  for  each  ar- 


ticle free  from  fractions,  instead  of  the  varioaa  bradches    Cottoa 
to  which  they  were  formerly  subject.  ii«eitt 

7.  Goods  of  most  kinds  may  be  exported  duty  ^i^a.,^*'> 
when  regularly  entered  j  and  those  that  have  paid  doty  ^[!!|r 
on  importation  are  generally  entitled  to  drawback  of 
part,  sometimes  of  the  whole,  when  re-exported  within 
three  years,  upon  certificate  that  the  duties  were  paid 
on  importation,  and  oath  of  their  identity.  In  sooia 
cases,  a  bounty  is  given  on  manufactured  goods,  whea 
the  materials  from  which  they  are  manufactured  have 
paid  duty  on  importation ;  and  manufactures  subject  to 
excise,  have  generally  the  whole  or  part  of  the  excise 
duties  returned. 

8.  The  following  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
ported; white  ashes,  horns,  unwrought  hides  of  black 
cattle,  tallow,  corn,  brass,  copper,  engines  for  knit- 
ting stockings,  tools  for  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  silk, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  wool,  wooifells,  wool- 
len yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco-pips 
clay. 

9.  The  object  of  the  laws  respecting  the  corn  trade 
is  to  encourage  agriculture,  by  not  only  permitting  the 
free  exportation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty  when 
the  prices  are  low,  and  checking  the  importation  by  a 
heavy  duty  j  and  to  prevent  scarcity,  by  prohibiting 
the  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high,  and  permit^ 
ting  importation  at  an  easy  doty.  Various  temporary 
laws  have  been  enacted  for  these  parposes,  and  some- 
times other  expedients  employed  in  times  of  scarcitr 
such  as  prohibiting  the  distillery  from  corn,  and  manu^ 
facture  of  starch. 

10.  Bounties  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined sugar,  sail-cloth,  linen  under  limited  pricest  silk 
stuffs  of  British  manufacture,  cordage,  spirits  when  bai^ 
ley  is  under  243.  beef,  pork,  and  the  following  kinds 
of  fish,  salmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  cod,  ling,  flake,  and 
sprats. 

Various  other  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  our  fisheries.  Ships  from  150  to  qoo 
tons  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale  fishery,  and 
conforming  to  the  regulations  prescribed,  are  allowed 
30s.  per  ton.  Vessels  employed  in  the  herring  fishery 
receive  20s.  per  ton,  besides  a  bounty  on  the  herrinss 
caught  and  cured,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  4s.  per 
barrel.  Other  bounties  are  granted  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  most  successful  vessels  employed  in  the  hev- 
cing  and  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  in  the  southeni 
whale  fishery. 

It  is  unnecessary  and  impracticable,  in  this  place  to 
enter  into  a  full  detail  of  our  customhouse  laws.  In- 
deed, all  that  can  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this 
kind,  most  convey  but  very  imperfect  ioformatioo  • 
and  even  that  little  becomes  useless  in  a  short  time 
from  alterations  in  the  law.  We  have  therefore  only 
marked  the  general  outlines  in  the  present  article^ 
which,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  British  leffis- 
lature  has  acted.  How  far  the  means  employed  have 
contributed  to  the  ends  proposed,  and  how  far  the  ends 
themselves  are  always  wise  j  or  whether  a  trade  encum- 
bered by  fewer  restrictions  would  not  prove  more  ex- 
tensive and  beneficial  -,  has  often  been  a  subject  of  dis* 
cussion. 

Mercantile  Laws,  The  laws  relating  to  commercial 
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[eramtilo  ui<l  nwrltiroe  affairs  approach   nearer  to   Qniformltj 

Itawg,      through  the  Hiflftrent  countries  of  Europe^  than  those 

Mariiiae  qq  other  subjects.     Some  of  the  fiindHmental  regula- 

^^"^      tions  have  been  taken  from  the  Roman  law  ;   others 

have  been  suggested  bj  exp«;riencey  during  the  pro- 


gress of  commerce  >  and  the  whole  have  been  gradual-    'were  put  on  board. 


should  prove  less,  noless  the  bordeo  be  vmrranUd.  IS 
the  ships  be  freighted  for  transporting  cattle,  or  slaves, 
at  so  much  a  head,  and  some  of  them  die  on  the  pas- 
sage, freight  is  only  due  for  such  as  are  delivered  a- 
live  i  but,  if  for  lading  them,  it  is  doe  for  all  that 
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]y  rtddced  to  a  system,  and  adopted  into  the  laws  of 
trading  nations,  but  with  some  local  varieties  and  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  British  legislature  has  enacted  many  statutes 
respecting  commerce ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  our  mer- 
cantile law  is  to  be  collected  from  the  decisions  of  our 
courts  of  justice,  founded  on  the  custom  of  merchants. 
A  proof  of  such  custom,  where  no  direct  statute  inter- 
feres, determines  the  controversy,  and  becomes  a  pre- 
cedent for  regulating  like  cases  afterwards.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  custom  not  formerly  recognized,  is,  in  Eng- 
land, determined  by  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  most  common  mercantile  contracts  are  those  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller ;  between  factor  and  employer  \ 
between  partners  \  between  the  owners,  masters,  ma- 
riners, and  freighters  of  ships  \  between  insurers  and 
the  owners  of  the  subject  insured  ;  and  between  the 
parties  concerned  in  transacting  bills  of  exchange.  See 
Factorage,  Sale,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Bill, 
&c.  and  the  next  article. 

Maritime  Laws*  The  most  ancient  system  of  mari- 
time laws  is  that  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  force  during 
the  time  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards  incor- 
porated into  the  Roman  law.  Although,  in  some  parts, 
not  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  trade,  and,  in 
ethers,,  now  hardly  intelligible,  it  contains  the  grouud- 
work  of  the  most  equitable  and  beneficial  rules  observ- 
ed in  modern  commerce.  A  like  system  was  set  forth 
by  Richard  L  of  England,  called  the  Statutes  of  Ole^ 
ron  ;  and  another,  by  the  town  of  Wisby,  in  the  island 
of  Gothland.  From  these  systems,  improved  and  en- 
larged in  the  course  pf  time,  our  general  maritime  law 
is  derived.  The  jurisdiction  of  matters  purely  mari- 
time belongs,  in  England,  to  the  court  of  admiralty, 
which  proceeds  on  the  civil  law  $  but  their  proceedings 
are  aobject  to  the  controol,  and  their  decisions  to  the 
review,  of  the  superior  courts. 

We  shall  here  consider  the  obligations  which  subsist 
between  the  masters  or  owners  of  ships,  the  freighters, 
and  the  furnishers  of  provisions  or  repairs. 

I.  Masters  and  Freighters,  A  charter  party  is  a 
contract  between  the  master  and  freighters,  in  which 
the  ship  and  voyage  is  described,  and  the  time  and  con- 
ditions of  performing  it  are  ascertained. 

The  freight  is  most  frequently  determined  for  the 
whole  voyage,  without  respect  to  time.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  time. 

In  the  for/ner  case,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  sum 
for  the  whole  cargo  ;  or  so  much  per  ton,  barrel  bulk, 
or  other  weight  or  measure  \  or  so  much  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  cargo.  This  last  is  common  on  goods 
sent  to  America  j  and  tbe  invoices  are  produced  to  as- 
certain the  valoe. 

The  burden  of  tbe  ship  is  generally  mentioned  in  tbe 
contract,  in  this  manner,  one  hundred  tons^  or  thereby; 
and  the  number  mentioned  onght  not  to  differ  above 
£ve  tons,  at  most,  from  tbe  exact  measure.  If  a  cer- 
tain sum  be  agreed  on  for  the  freight  of  the  ship,  it 
nost  all  be  paid,  although  the  ship,  when  measured,^ 


When  a  whole  ship  is  freighted,  if  the  master  suffers 
any  other  goods  besides  those  of  the  freighter  to  be  put 
on  board,  he  is  liable  for  damages. 

It  is  common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that 
the  ship  shall  continue  at  each  port  to  load  or  unload. 
Tbe  expression  used  is,  work  weather  days  ;  to  signi* 
fy,  that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  when  the  weather 
stops  the  work,  are  not  reckoned.  If  the  ship  be  de- 
tained longer,  a  daily  allowance  is  often  agreed  on,  in 
name  of  demurrage. 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, without  any  misfortune,  the  master  has  a  right 
to  demand  payment  of  tbe  freight  before  he  delivers 
the  goods.  But  if  the  safe  delivery  be  prevented  by 
any  fault  or  accident,  the  parties  are  liable,  according 
to  tbe  following  rules. 

If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  ship  within  the  time 
agreed  on,  the  master  may  engage  with  another,  and . 
recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  the  ship,  and  recal  it  after  it 
has  set  sail,  be  ronst  pay  the  whole  freight;  but  if  be 
unload  it  before  it  sets  sail,  he  is  liable  for  damages 
only. 

If  a  merchant  loads  goods  which  it  Is  not  lawful  to 
export,  and  the  ship  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
on  that  account,  he  must  pay  the  freight  notwith* 
standing. 

If  the  shipmaster  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may  load 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  on  board  another 
ship,  and  recover  damages  \  but  chance,  or  notorious 
accident,  by  the  marine  law,  releases  the  master  from 
damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  ship  before  it  sails,  tbe 
charter-party  is  dissolved,  and  the  merchant  pays  the 
expence  of  loading  and  unloading  \  but  if  the  embargo 
be  only  for  a  short  limited  time,  the  voyage  shall  be 
performed  when  it  expires,  and  neither  party  is  liable 
for  damages. 

If  the  shipmaster  sails  to  any  other  port  than  that 
agreed  on,  without  necessity,  he  is.  liable  for  damages  \ 
if  through  necessity,  be  must  sail  to  the  port  agreed  on, 
at  his  own  expence. 

If  a  ship  be  taken  by  tbe  enemy,  and  retaken  or 
ransomed,  tbe  charter-party  continues  in  force. 

If  the  master  transfer  tbe  goods  from  his  own  ship  to 
another,,  without  necessity,  and  tbey  perish,  he  is  liable 
for  tbe  value  ^  but  if  his  own  ship  be  in  imminent  dan^ 
ger,  the  goods  may  be  put  on  board  another  ship  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner. 

If  a  ship  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  sum 
agreed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  is  dae  till  it 
return  \  and  the  whole  is  lost  if  the  ship  he  lost  on  the 
return. 

If  a  certain  snm  be  specified  for  tbe  homeward  voy« 
age,  it  is  due,  although  the  factor  abroad  should  have 
BO  goods  to  send  hone*. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  freighted  to  Madeira,  Carolir 
na,  and  home,  a  particular  freight  fixed  for  the  home- 
ward 
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war 4  ▼oytg^t  AA^  *B  option  reserTed  for  tko  Cactor  at 
CaroHna  to  dectiae  it^  unlets  the  ship  arrived  before 
Xtt  of  March  :  tbe  shipmaster,  foreseeing  be  eould  not 
arrtve  there  withtn  that  time,  and  might  be  disap- 
poiDted  of  a  freight,  did  not  go  there  at  all.  He 
was  found  liable  in  damages,  as  the  obligation  was 
absdate  on  bis  part,  and  conditional  only  on  the 
other. 

If  the  goods  be  daraagod  without  fault  of  tbe  ship 
or  master,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
and  paj  freight,  but  be  most  either  receive  the  whole, 
or  abandon  the  whole ;  be  cannot  choose  those  that  are 
in  best  order,  and  reject  the  others.  If  the  goods  be 
damaged  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  ship,  the 
master  is  liable  for  the  same }  but,  if  it  be  owing  to 
stress  of  weatber,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is  custom- 
ary for  shipmasters,  when  they  suspect  damage,  to  take 
a  pro$est  againat  wind  and  weather^  at  their  arrival. 
Bat  as  this  is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  it  does 
aot  beiir  credit,  unless  supported  by  collateral  circinn- 
•taiioes. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  overboard,  or  takei 
by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 

The  shipmaster  is  aoeountable  for  all  the  goods  re- 
ceived on  board,  by  himself  or  mariners,  unless  they 
perish  by  tbe  aot  of  God,  or  of  tbe  king^s  enemies. 

Shipmasters  are  not  liable  for  leakage  on  liquors  \ 
nor  accountable  ftir  the  contents  of  packages,  unleos 
packed  and  delivered  in  their  presence. 

Upon  a  principle  of  equity,  that  tbe  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  differences  arising  with  regard  te 
freight,  when  the  case  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be 
determined  in  favour  of  the  shipmaster. 

2.  Ship  and  Owners  with  Creditors,  When  debts 
are  contracted  for  provisions  or  repairs  to  a  ship,  or 
arise  from  a  failure  in  any  of  the  abovt-acntioned  obli- 

Stions,  the  ship  and  tackle,  and  the  owners,  are  liable 
r  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  master. 

By  the  mercantile  law,  the  owners  are  liable  in  all 
eases,  without  limitation  $  but  by  statute,  they  are  not 
liable  for  embezzlement  beyond  their  value  of  ship, 
faflkle,  and  freight. 

A  shipmaster  may  pledge  his  ship  for  neoessary  re- 
pairo  during  a  voyage }  and  this  hypothecation  is  im- 
plied by  tbe  maritime  law  when  such  debts  are  con- 
tracted. This  regulation  is  necessary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations  ^  for,  otherwise,  tbe 
anster  mtgbt  not  find  credit  for  necessary  repairs,  and 
the  ship  might  be  lost.  If  repairs  be  made  at  different 
places,  tbe  last  are  preferable. 

The  relief  against  the  ship  is  competent  to  the  court 
of  admiralty  in  England,  only  when  repairs  are  for- 
fffshed  during  the  csuree  of  a  voyaf^ ;  for  the  necessity 
of  the  case  extends  no  further.  If  a  ship  be  repaired 
at  home  (e.  g.  upon  the  river  Thames),  the  creditor  is 
only  entitled  to  relief  at  common  law. 

The  creditor  may  sue  either  the  master  or  owners  \ 
hat  if  he  undertook  tbe  work  en  the  opectal  promise  of 
the  one,  the  other  is  not  liable. 

If  tbe  master  buys  provisions  on  credit,  the  owners 
are  liable  for  the  debt,  though  they  have  given  him 
money  to  pay  them. 

If  a  ship  be  mortgaged,  and  allerwaids  lost  at  eea, 
the  owners  mutt  pay  the  debt  >  for  the  mortgage  is 
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only  an  additional  security,  though  there  be  no  •zptoas   M^riti^ 
words  to  that  purpose  in  the  covenant.  i^n^ 

If  a  ship  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  raaaMned,  tha 
owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ransom,  though  the  raa- 
somer  die  in  the  bands  of  the  captors. 

3.  Otimers  of  ship  and  cargo  with  each  other •  There 
11  a  mutual  obligation  which  subsists  between  all  the 
owners  of  a  ship  and  cargo.  In  time  of  danger,  it 
is  often  necessary  to  incur  a  certain  loss  of  part  for 
tlie  greater  security  of  the  rest  \  to  cut  a  cable  ;  to 
lighten  the  ship,  by  throwing  part  of  the  goodb  orer- 
board ;  to  run  it  ashore  ;  or  the  like :  and  aa  it  i«  un- 
reasonable that  the  owners  of  the  thing  expoaed  for 
tbe  common  safety  should  bear  the  whole  loaa,  it  is 
defrayed  by  an  equal  contribution  among  tbe  proprie- 
tors of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight*  Xhia  is  the  fa- 
mous Lex  Rhodia  dejactu^  and  is  now  called  a  gefserat 
average. 

The  custom  of  valuing  goods  which  coatribnte  to  a 
general  average,  is  not  uniform  in  all  placea.  They 
are  generally  valued  at  the  prion  they  yield  at  tbe  port 
of  destination,  charges  deducted  j  and  goods  thrown 
overboard  are  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have 
yielded  there.  Bailors  wages,  clothes  and  neioaey  be- 
ioagiog  to  passengers,  and  goods  belonging  to  tbe  king, 
pay  no  general  average  \  but  proprietors  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  case  of  goods  being  thrown  overboard,  ciMitri- 
bate  to  tbe  full  extent  of  tbeir  interest* 

The  following  particulars  are  charged  aa  geneml 
average :  Damage  sustained  in  an  engagement  with  tbe 
enemy ;  attendance  on  the  wounded,  and  rewards  given 
for  service  in  time  of  danger,  or  gratuitiea  to  tbe  wi- 
dows or  children  of  the  slain }  ransom ;  gooda  given  to 
the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  a  ransom }  charges  of  bring- 
ing tbe  ship  to  a  place  of  safety  when  in  danger  from 
the  eoemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy  \  ohargea  of  quaran- 
tine \  goods  thrown  overboard  ^  masts  or  rigging  cut ; 
holes  cot  in  the  ship  to  clear  it  of  water  \  pilotage, 
when  a  leak  is  sprung  ^  damage,  when  voluntarily  ron 
aground,  and  expeoce  of  bringing  it  afloat  ^  goods  lent 
by  being  put  in  a  lighter  >  the  long  boat  loat  in  light- 
ening the  ship,  in  time  of  danger  \  hire  of  cabloa  •■^ 
anchors^  charges  oi^Jayiog  in  ballast,  victual! ing,  '^ 
guarding  the  ahip  when  detained  ^  chaigea  at  law,  in 
reclaiming  the  ship  and  cargo ;  iotorest  and  cxMnmia- 
sion  on  all  these  disbortcasents. 

Though  goods  put  oil  board  a  lighter,  and  laat,  are 
charged  as  a  general  average ;  yet  if  the  lighter  ba 
saved,  and  the  ship  with  the  rest  of  the  gooda  be  loot, 
the  goods  in  Use  lighter  belong  to  their  iwapeotive 
proprietors,  without  being  liable  to  any  contribu* 
tion.  ^ 

If  part  of  tbe  goods  be  plundered  by  a  pimttt  the 
proprietor  or  shipmaster  is  not  entitled  to  any  o<mtribu-. 
tion. 

The  essential  circumstancca  that  oonstitnto  a  geaeaal 
average  are  these  \  the  loss  must  be  the  e&ot  of  a  en- 
luntary  action ;  and  the  object  of  that  actioM  tba  warn 
mon  safety  of  the  whole.     Quarantine,  which  ia 
ed,  seems  not  to  fall  within  this  deseriptian, 

4.  i^uaraittine.    See  QdaravtiMiE, 

5.  Wrecks,    See  W]|£ck* 

6.  Impress,    See  ImmissiMG. 

7.  Insssrancs.    See  InsmuiMCJK* 
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Game.         GAUt-Laws*    See  the  article  Gamc. 

I^awc  Sir  V^illiam  Blackstone,  treating  of  the  alterations 
»'  In  oor  laws,  and  mentioning  franchises  granted  of  chase 
and  free  warren,  an  well  to  preserve  the  hreed  of  ani- 
mals, as  to  indulge  the  snhjeet,  adds,  '*  From  a  similar 
principle  to  which,  though  the  forest  laws  are  now  mi- 
tigated, and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obsolete ;  yet 
from  this  root  has  sprung  a  Bastard  sfip,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  game  laxv^  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning 
in  its  highest  vigour :  both  founded  upon  the  same  un- 
reasonable notion  of  permanent  property  in  wild  crea- 
tures \  and  both  productive  of  the  same  tyranny  to  the 
commons ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  forest  laws 
established  only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the 
land  \  the  game  laws  have  established  a  little  Nimrod 
til  e\)ery  manor.  And  in  one  respect  the  ancient  law 
was  much  Jess  onreasonable  than  the  noodem ;  for  the 
king^s  grantee  of  a  chase  or  free  warren,  might  kill 
game  in  every  part  of  his  franchise  ;  but  now,  thoogh 
a  freeholder  of  less  than  lOol.  a  year  is  forbidden  to 
kill  partridge  upon  his  own  estate^  yet  nobody  else 
(not  even  the  lord  of  the  manor,  unless  he  hath  a  grant 
of  free  warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a  trespass 
and  subjecting  himself  to  an  action. 

Under  the  article  GaME,  the  destroying  such  beasts 
ind  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  that  denomination,  was 
observed  (upon  the  old  principles  of  the  forest  law) 
to  be  a  trespass  and  offence  in  all  persons  alike,  who 
have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which 
is  royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  war- 
ten,  or  at  least  a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws 
called  the  game  laws  have  also  inflicted  additional  pu- 
nishments (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  persons  guilty  of  this 
general  offence,  unless  they  be  people  of  such  rank  or 
Ibrtune  as  is  therein  particularly  specified.  All  persons, 
therefore,  of  what  property  or  distinction  soever,  that 
kill  game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon 
their  own  estates,  without  the  king^s  licence  expressed 
hj  the  grant  of  a  franchise,  are  guilty  of  the  first  ori- 
ginal offence  of  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
And  those  indigent  persons  who  do  so,  without  having 
socli  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a  quali' 
Jication^  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  original  offence, 
hot  of  the  aggravations  also  created  by  the  statutes 
for  preserving  the  game  :  which  aggravations  are  so  se- 
verely punished,  and  those  punishments  so  implacably 
inflicted,  that  the  offence  against  the  king  is  seldom 
thought  of,  provided  the  miserable  delinquent  can  make 
fats  peace  with  tlie  lord  of  the  manor.  The  only  ra- 
tional footing  upon  which  this  offence,  thus  aggravated, 
can  be  considered  as  a  crime,  is,  that  in  low  and  indi- 
gent persons  it  promotes  idleness,  and  takes  them  away 
from  their  proper  employments  and  callings:  which  is 
an  offence  against  the  public  polke  and  economy  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  statutes  for  preserving  the  game  are  many  and 
various,  and  not  a  little  obscure  and  intricate }  it  be- 
ing remarked,  that  in  one  statute  only,  5  Ann.  c.  14. 
there  is  false  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  six  places,  he- 
tides  other  mistakes :  the  occasion  of  which,  or  what 
d^enomination  of  persons  were  probably  the  penners  of 
these  statutes,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire.  It 
Way  be  in  geaenil  sufficient  to  observe,  Ifhat  the  f  i^a- 
tifications  for  killing  game,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
or  more  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  peatiltieB 
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inflicted  by  the  statute  law,  are,  1.  The  Wviiig  a  frte* 
hold  estate  of  tool,  per  annum  )  there  bei«g  fifty  ttiact 
tfie  property  required  to  enaMe  a  imm  to  kill  a  par^ 
tridge,  »  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire.  2.  A 
leasehold  for  99  years  of  t^oL  per  annum.  3.  Being 
the  son  and  heir  apparent  t)f  an  esquire  (a  very  looee 
and  vague  descriptton)  xit  person  of  superior  degiw»  *■ 
4*  Being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  forest,  pai4c,  chaee, 
or  warren.  For  unqualified  persons  transgressing  these 
kws,  by  killing  game,  keeping  enginee  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  even  having  game  in  their  custody,  or  for  per- 
sons (however  qoalifietl)  that  kill  game  or  have  it  in 
possession,  at  tmseasonahle  times  of  the  3rear,  or  viiten- 
sonable  hoora  of  the  day  or  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
Christmas  day,  there  are  various  penaltiee  assigned, 
corporal  and  pecuniary,  by  different  statutes  (affeer 
mentioned),  on  aoy  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a 
time,  the  justices  may  convict  in  a  suuHnary  way,  or 
(in  most  of  them)  prosecutions  may  be  carried  nn  at 
the  assizes.  Aad,  lastly,  by  statute  2SGeo.  If.  c.  I3. 
no  person,  however  qaalrfied  to  kill,  may  make  mer* 
chandise  of  this  valuable  privilege,  by  selling  ar  eapo- 
sine  to  sale  any  game,  un  pain  ^  like  forfeiture  as  if 
he  had  no  qualification. 

The  statutes  above  referred  to  are  as  follow :   No 
person  shall  take  pheasants  or  partridges  with  engines 
in  another  man*8  'ground,  without  license,  on  pain  of 
xol.  Stat.  X I  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.   If  any  person  shall  take 
or  kill  any  pheasants  ar  partridges  with  any  net  in  the 
night  time,  they  shall  forfnit  20s.  for  eveiy  pbeasantt 
vnd  I  OS.  for  every  partridge  taken':  and  hunting  witk 
spaniels  in  standing  corn,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  40s. 
23  Eliz.  c.  lo.      lliose  who  kill  any  pifeasant,  par^ 
tridge,  dock,  heron,  hare,  or  ether  ^ame,  are  liable 
to  a  forfeiture  of  20s.  for  every  fowl  and  bare }  an4 
selling  or  buying  to  sell  again,  any  bare,  pheasant,  6c€. 
the  forfeiture  is  los.  for  each  hare,  &c.  x  Jac.  I.  c.  17. 
Also  pheasants  nr  partridges  are  not  ^0  he  taken  be- 
tween the  first  of  July  and  the  last  of  Angast,  nn  pain 
of  imprisonment  for  a  month,  onleos  the  ofiendert  pay 
298.  for  every  pheasant,'  &c.  kUled  :   and  constaUes, 
having  a  justice  of  peace's  warrant,  may  search  lor 
game  and  nets,  in  the  possession  of  persons  not  qoa- 
lified   by  law  to   kill  game  «r  to  keep  such  nets, 
X  Jac.  I.  c.  XX.    Constables,  by  a  warrant  of  a  jostiee 
of  peace,  are  to  search  houses  of  suspected  persons  for 
game :  and  if  aoy  game  be  found  upon  them,  and  they 
do  not  give  a  good  account  how  they  came  by  the 
same,  they  shall  forfeit  fior  every  hare,  pheasant,  or 
partridge,  not  under  58.  nor  esceeding  2os.     Aad  in- 
ferior tradesmen  bunting,  &c.  are  subject  to  the  pe- 
nahies  of  the  act,  and  may  likewise  be  sued  for  trea- 
pass.  If  officers  of  the  army  or  soldiers  kill  game  with- 
out leave,  they  forfeit  5I.  an  oflScer,  and  los.  a  sol- 
diery 4  and  5  "W.  and  M.  c.  23.    Higglers,  chapmen, 
carriers^  innkeepers,  victuallers,  &c.  having  in  their 
custody  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,   heath  game,  flcc. 
(except  sent  by  some  person  qualified  to  kill  game), 
shall  forfeit  for  every  hare  and  fowl  jl.  to  be  levied 
by  distress  and  sale  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one 
vritness,  before  a  justice;  and  for  wantnf  distress  shall 
be  committed  to  the   house  of  noriiection   for  Ihren 
months :  one  moiety  of  the  fDrfeitnre  to  the  infomer, 
-and  the  other  to  the  poor.    And  selliBg  game,  or  rfRer- 
iffg  the^ame  to  sale,  incurs  the  like  penalty }  where- 
in 
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la  bare  and  other  game  foand  in  a  shop,  &c.  is  ad- 
judged an  exposing  to  sale  :  killing  hares  in  the  night 
is  liable  to  the  same  penalties :  and  if  any  persons  shall 
drive  wild  fowls  with  nets,  between. the  first  day  of 
July  and  thp  first  of  September,  they  shall  forfeit  5s, 
for  every  fowl  ^  5  Ann.  c.  14.  9  Ann.  c.  25.  If  any 
unqualified  person  shall  keep  a  gun,  he  shall  forfeit 
lol. }  and  persons  being  qualified  may  take  gnna  from 
those  that  are  not,  and  break  them  ;  21  and  22  Car.  IT. 
c«  25.  and  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6*  One  justice  of  peace, 
upon  exalnination  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit 
the  offender  till  he  hath  paid  the  forfeiture  of  lol. 
And  persons,  not  qualified  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets, 
or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  convicted  thereof 
before  a  justice  of  peace,  shall  forfeit  5I.  or  be  sent  to 
the  house  of  correction  for  three  months  ;  and  the 
dogs,  game,  &c.  shall  be  taken  from  them,  by  the 
statute  5  Ann.  If  a  person  bunt  upon  the  ground  of 
another,  such  other  person  cannot  justify  killing  of  his 
dogs,  as  appears  by  2  Roll.  Abr.  567.  But  it  was 
otherwise  adjudged,  Mich.  33  Car.  II.  in  C.  B. 
2  Cro.  44*  and  see  3  Lev.  xxviii.  In  action^  of  debt, 
fui  tam^  &c.  by  a  common  informer  on  the  statute 
5  Ann.  for  15I.  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared  on  two 
several  counts,  one  for  xol.  for  killing  two  partridges, 
the  ether  for  5I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  destroy  the 
game,  net  being  qualified,  &c.  (be  plaintiff  had  a  ver- 
dict for  5I.  only :  this  action  was  brought  by  virtue  of 
the  Stat.  8  Geo.  I.  See  stat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  See 
likewise  24  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  for  the  better  preservation 
of  the  game  in  Scotland.  By  the  stat.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  2.  all  suits  and  actions  brought  by  virtue  of  stat.  8 
Geo.  I.  c.  —  for  the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty, or  sum  of  money,  for  offences  committed  against 
any  law  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  game,  shall 
be  brought  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  after  the 
offence  committed. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  I2.  persons  selling,  or  exposing  to 
aale,  any  game,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
5  Ann.  c.  14.  on  higglers,  &c.  ofl'ering  game  to  sale : 
and  game  found  in  the  house  or  possession  of  a  poulter- 
er, salesman,  fishmonger,  cook,  or  pastry  cook,  is  deem- 
ed exposing  thereof  to  sale.' 

By  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  after  the  first  June  1762,  no 
person  may  take,  kill,  buy  or  sell,  or  have  in  his  cu- 
atody,  any  partridge  between  J2th  February  and  ibt 
September,  or  pheasant  between  I8t  February  and  ist 
October,  or  heath  fowl  between  1st  January  and  20th  ^ 
August,  or  grouse  between  ist  December  and  25th 
July,  in  any  year  j  pheasants  taken  in  their  proper 
season,  and  kept  in  mews  or  breeding  places,  excepted : 
.and  persons  offending  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  for- 
.feit  5I.  per  bird,  to  the  prosecutor,  to  be  recovered, 
with  full  costs,  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster. 
By  this  act,  likewisp,  tlie  whole  of  the  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties under  the  8  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  sued  for,  and 
recovered  to  the  sole  use  of  the  prosecutor,  with  double 
costs  *f  and  uo  part  thereof  to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rish. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  persons  convicted  of  enter- 
ing warrens  in  the  night-time,  and  taking  or  killing 
coneys  there,  or  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  may  be 
punished  by  transportation,  or  by  whipping,  fine,  or 
.imprisonment.  Persons  convicted  on  this  act,  not  liable 
.to  be  convicted  under  any  former  act.    This  act  does 
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not  extend  to  the  destroying  eoneys  in  the  day  time,  Game- 
on  the  sea  and  river  banks  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
&c.  No  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  damages  occasioned 
by  entry,  unless  they  exceed  is.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  an  act  lately  made,  and  not  yet  repealed, 
viz.  10  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  for  preitervation  of  the  game, 
which  shows  the  importance  of  the  object.  It  is  thereby 
enacted,  That  if  any  person  kill  any  hare,  &c.  between 
sunsetting  and  su^rising,  or  use  any  gun,  &c.  for  de- 
stroying game,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  imprtsoD^ 
ed  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  nor  less  than  three 
months  :  if  guilty  of  a  second  offence,  after  conviction  of 
a  first,  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  12 
months  nor  less  than  six  ;  and  shall  also  within  three 
days  after  the  time  of  his  commitment,  either  for  the  first 
or  for  any  other  offence,  be  once  publicly  whipped. 

By  25  George  III.  c.  50.  and  31  George  III.  c.  2t. 
every  person  in  Great  Britain  (the  royal  family  ex- 
cepted), who  shall,  after  July  i.  1785,  use  any  dog, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  destruction 
of  game  (not  acting  as  gamekeeper),  shall  deliver  in 
a  paper  or  account  in  writing,  containing  his  name  and 
place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy, 
and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof  j  and  every 
such  certificate  shall  be  charged  with  a  stamp  duty  of 
2I.  28.  (and  an  additional  il.  is.  by  31  George  III. 
c.  21.)  making  in  the  whole  3I.  39.— Every  deputation 
of  a  gamekeeper  shall  be  registered  with  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  and  such  gamekeeper  shall  annually  take  out 
a  certificate  thereof^  which  certificate  shall  be  charged 
with  a  stamp  duty  of  los.  6d.  (and  an  additional  los. 
6d.  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.),  making  in  the  whole  iK 
is.-^The  duties  to  be  under  the  management  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  stamp  office. 

From  and  after  the  said  ist  of  July  1785,  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  shall  annually  deliver  to  persons  requiring 
the  same,  duly  stamped,  a  certificate  or  license  ac- 
cording to  the  form  therein  mentioned,  for  which  be 
shall  be  entitled  to  demand  js.  for  his  trouble ;  and  on 
refusal  or  neglect  to  deliver  the  same,  forfeit  20I.— - 
Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  issued,  and 
to  continue  in  foree  to  the  ist  day  of  July  then  follovr- 
ing,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

After  the  ist  day  of  July  1785,  any  person  that 
shall  use  any  grehaund,  hound,  pointer,  setting  dog, 
spaniel,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for 
taking  or  killing  of  game,  wUhuut  a  certificate,  ia 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  20I.  And  if  any  gamekeeper 
shall,  for  the  space  of  20  days  after  the  said  ist  day  of 
July,  or  if  any  gamekeeper  thereafter  to  be  appointed 
shall,  for  the  space  of  20  days  next  after  such  ap- 
pointment, neglect  or  refuse  to  register  his  deputation 
and  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  tlie 
penalty  of  2ol. 

The  clerks  of  the  peace  are  to  transmit  to  the 
stamp  office  in  London  alphabetical  lists  of  the  certifi* 
cates  granted  in  every  year  before  the  first  day  of  Au- 
gust under  penalty  of  20I.  These  lists  are  to  be  kept 
at  the  stamp  office  in  London,  and  there  to  be  in- 
spected on  payment  of  is. :  And  the  commissioners  af 
the  stamp  duties  are,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  aa 
soon  as  such  lists  are  transmitted  to  them,  to  cause  the 
same  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers  circulating  in 
each  county,  or  such  public  paper  as  they  shall  think 
most  proper. 

Gamekeepera 
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Gamekeepers  were  first  introdaced  by  the  qnalifica- 
tioQ  act,  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25.  and  subsequent  sta- 
tutes have  made  a  number  of  various  regulations  re- 
specting them.  This  authorises  lords  of  manors  of  the 
degree  of  esquire,  to  appoint  gamekeepers,  who  shall 
have  power,  within  the  manor,  to  seize  guns,  nets,  and 
engines,  kept  bj  unqualified  persons  to  destroy  game. 

By  5  Ann.  c.  14.  s.  14.  lords  and  ladies  of  manors 
are  authorised  to  empower  their  gamekeepers  to  kill 
game ;  but  prohibited  the  latter,  under  pain  of  three 
months  imprisonment,  from  selling  or  disposing  of  the 
game  so  killed,  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  or  lady, 
under  whose  appointment  they  acted. 

By  3  Geo.  I.  c.  li.  no  lord  of  a  manor  is  to  ap- 
point any  person  to  be  a  gamekeeper  with  power  to 
take  and  kill  game,  unless  such  person  be  qualified  by 
law  so  to  do,  or  be  truly  and  properly  a  servant  to  the 
lord,  or  immediately  employed  to  take  or  kill  game, 
for  the  sole  use  or  benefit  of  the  said  lord.  Offences 
against  this  act  to  be  punished  with  pecuniary  fines. 

Gamekeepers  are  enumerated  among  the  different 
descriptions  of  servants  chargeable  with  the  duty  under 
25  Geo.  III.  c  43. 

If  any  gamekeeper,  who  shall  have  registered  bis 
deputation,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  shall 
be  changed,  and  a  new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  his 
stead,  the  first  certificate  is  declared  noil  and  void,  and 
the  person  acting*  under  the  same,  after  notice,  is  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  20I.  And  any  person  in  pursuit  of 
game,  who  shall  refuse  to  produce  his  certificate,  or  to 
tell  his  name  or  place  of  abode,  or  shall  give  in  any 
false  or  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode  to  any  person 
requiring  the  same,  who  shall  have  obtained  a  certifi* 
cate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  50I. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorise  persons  to  kill 
game  at  any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any 
person  any  right  to  kill  game,  unless  such  person  shall 
be  qualified  so  to  do  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  but  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  this  act  had  not 
passed.  [So  that  though  by  this  act  qualified  and 
nonqualified  persons  are  equally  included,  yet  having  % 
certificate  does  not  give  an  unqualified  person  a  right  to 
kill  game :  the  point  of  right  still  stands  upon  the  for- 
mer acts  of  parliament ;  and  any  unqualified  person  kil- 
ling game  without  a  certificate,  is  not  only  liable  to  the 
penalty  inflicted  by  this  act,  but  also  to  all  the  former 
penalties  relating  to  the  killing  of  game,  &c.] 

Witnesses  refusing  to  appear  on  juntices  summons,  or 
appearing  and  refusing  to  give  evidence,  forfeit  lol. 
The  certificates  obtained  under  deputations,  not  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game  by  a  gamekeeper 
out  of  the  manor,  in  respect  of  which  such  deputation 
or  appointments  was  given  and  made.  Persons  coun- 
terfeiting stamps  to  suffer  death  as  felons. 

Penalties  exceeding  20I.  are  to  be  recovered  in  any 
of  his  majesty *s  courts  of  record  at  Westminster ;  and 
penalties  not  exceeding  20I.  are  recoverable  before  two 
jiMtices,  and  may  be  levied  by  distress.  The  whole  of 
the  penalties  go  to  the  informer. 

By  40  Geo.'IILo.  50.  persons  to  the  number  of 
two  or  more,  found  in  any  field,  &o.  or  other  open  or 
inclosed  ground,  between  eight  at  night  and  six  in  the 
morning,  from  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  of 
February,  or  between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and 
tour  in  the  morning,  from  xst  Febmary  to  first  Oelo- 
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ber,  in  each  and  every  year,  having  any  gun  or  en-  Law. 
gine  to  kill  or  take  any  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  ^  y  — 
heathfowl,  commonly  called  black  game^  or  grous,  com- 
monly called  red  game,  or  any  other  game  j  or  persons 
aiding  them  with  offensive  weapons,  may  be  apprehend- 
ed, and,  on  conviction  before  a  justice,  shall  be  deem- 
ed rogaes  and  vagabonds,  within  the  meaning  of  17 
Geo.  III.  c.  5.  &c. 

Military  Law.    See  Military  and  Marine. 

LAW,  John,  the  famous  projector,  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  by  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  heiress  of  Laurieston  near  that  city  \  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1681.  He  was  bred  to  no 
business  \  but  possessed  great  abilities,  and  a  very 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  address,  when  but  a 
very  young  man,  to  recommend  himself  to  the  king^s 
.  ministers  in  Scotland  to  arrange  the  revenue  accounts, 
which  were  in  great  disorder  at  the  time  of  settling 
the  equivalent  before  the  onion  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  attention  of  the  Scottish  parliament  being  also 
turned  to  the  contrivance  of  some  means  for  supply- 
ing the  kingdom  with  money,  and  facilitating  the 
circulation  of  specie,  for  want  of  which  the  indus- 
try of  Scotland  languished  ;  he  proposed  to  them, 
for  these  purposes,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  a 
particular  kind,  which  he  seems  to  have  imagined 
might  issue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country  :  but  this  scheme 
the 'parliament  by  no  means  thought  it  expedient  to 
adopt. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1 704,  Law  suc- 
ceeded to  the  small  estate  of  Laurieston  \  but  the  rente 
being  insufficient  for  his  expences,  he  had  reconrse  to 
gaming.  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  bis  person,  and 
much  addicted  to  gallantry  and  finery ;  and  giving  a 
sort  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  commonly  by  the 
name  of  ^eau  Lato.  He  was  forced  to  fly  his  conn* 
try,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  fonght  a  duel  and  killed  bis  antago- 
nist ;  and  in  some  of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it  is 
said  that  he  run  off  with  a  married  lady.  In  his  flight 
from  justice  he  visited  Italy  }  and  was  banished  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  because  be  contrived  to  drain  the 
joutb  of  these  cities  of  their  money,  by  bis  aoperiority 
m  calculation,  that  is,  by  being  a  cheat  and  a  sharper. 
He  wandered  over  all  Italy,  living  on  the  event  of  the 
roost  singular  bets  and  wagers,  which  seemed  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  those  who  were  curious  after  novelty  ; 
but  which  were  always  of  the  most  certain  success  with 
regard  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Turin,  and  proposed 
his  sy<item  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  saw  at  once, 
that,  by  deceiving  his  subjects,  he  would  in  a  short 
time  have  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom  in  his  pos- 
session :  but  that  sagacious  prince  asking  him  how  his 
subjects  were  to  pay  their  taxes  when  all  tbeir  money 
should  be  gone.  Law  was  disconcerted,  not  expecting 
such  a  question. 

Having  been  banished  from  Italy,  and  thus  repulsed 
at  Turin,  Law  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  projector.  In  the  lifetime  of  Louia 
XIV.  he  had  transmitted  his  schemes  to  Desmarest 
and  to  Chamillard,  who  had  rejected  them  as  dan-- 
geroos  innovations.  He  now  proposed  them  to  the 
Dnc  d'Orleans,  who  desired  Noailles  to  examine 
them,  to  be  as  favoorable  in  bis  report  as  potaible,  aod- 
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I«««r«  to  renuitk  su#b  «r  tl^em  as  xr^ire  |Mr|ictioable«  NoaiUet 
called  ID  the  awiUBce  of  s^vrf al  n^t^icbaoU  and  bankf 
e^,  who  wer«  a-ver^e  to  tbr  system.  X^axr  then  iiropoa- 
ed  the  catablisbopent  of  a  bank,  oomposed  of  a  com- 
paoy,  with  m  n/(0ck  of  six  miiJiops.  Spch  an  iostita* 
lioQ  promisod  to  be  very  advantageoua  to  commeroe. 
An  arret  of  the  2d  March  1716  established  this  bank, 
by  authority^  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  associates  \  two 
hundred  tholisand  shares  were  instituted  of  one  thou- 
JUnd  livres  each  ;  and  Law  deposited  in  it  to  the  value 
pf  two  or  three  thousand  crowns  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  Italy,  by  gaming  or  otherwise.  This  establifth- 
m^nt  very  much  displeased  the  bankers,  because  at  the 
beginning  bosiness  was  transaoted  here  at  a  very  small 
premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had  charged  very 
highly.  Many  people  had  at  first  little  confidence  ia 
this  bank  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  payments 
were  made  with  quickness  and  punctuality,  they  began 
to  prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money.  In  consequence  of 
this,  shares  rose  to  more  than  20  times  their  original 
value  t  and  in  1 7 19  their  valuation  was  more  than  80 
limes  the  amount  of  all  the  current  i^pecie  in  the  king- 
dom. But  the  following  year,  this  great  fabric  of  false 
^edit  fell  to  the  gronnda  and  almost  overthrew  the 
French  government,  raining  some  thousands  of  fami* 
ties ;  and  it  is  remarkajile,  th«t  the  same  desperate  game 
was  playing  by  the  South  sea  directors  in  England,  in 
the  same  fatal  year^  1720.  Law  being  exiled  as  soon 
AS  the  credit  of  his  projects  began  to  fail,  retired  to 
Venice,  where  he-died  in  1729. 

The  principles  upon  whiiob  Law's  original  scheme  was 
founded,  are  explained  by  himself  in  A  Discourse  etm^ 
€eming  Monsy  and  Trade^  which  he  published  in  Scot* 
land  where  (as  we  have  seen)  he  first  proposed  it.  '*  The 
splendid  but  visionary  ideas  which  are  set  forth  in  thai 
aiid  aome  other  woHks  upon  the  same  principles  (Dr 
Adam  Smith  observes),  still  continue  to  make  an  im- 
pisassion  upon  many  people,  and  have  perbaps  in  part 
contribttted  to  that  excess  of  bankii^  which  has  of 
lute  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other 
places.'' 

LAW,  Edmund,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Carlisle,  waa 
bom  in  the  pariah  of  Cartmel  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
year  1703.  His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  held  a 
amall  chapel  in  that  neighbourhood  ^  but  the  family  ba4 
be«n  situated  at  Askham,  in  the  county  of  'Westmore- 
land. He  was  educated  for  some  time  at  Cartmel 
achoo),  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar  echool  at  Ken* 
dnl ;  from  which  he  went,  very  well  instructed  in  the 
learning  of  grammar  schools,  to  St  John's  college  in 
Cambridge. 

Soon  after  taking  his  first  degree,  he  was  elected  fek 
low  of  Christ  college  in  that  university.  Doring  his  resi- 
dence in  which  college,  he  became  known  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  Essay  upon 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes ;  in  which  many 
metaphysical  subjects,  curious  and  interesting  in  their 
own  nature,  are  treated  of  with  great  ingenuity,  learn- 
ing, and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the 
name  of  a  preliminary  dissertation,  e  very  valuable 
piece,  written  by  the  revere nd  Mr  Gay  of  Sidney  col- 
lege. Our  bishop  always  spoke  of  this  gentleman  in 
terms  ol'  the  greatest  respect*  In  the  Bible^  and  in  the 
writings  of  Mr  Locke,  no  naai  he  used  to  any,  waa  aa 
well  veosed. 
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He  also,  wfaiUt  at  Christ  college^  oadertook  mnd 
went  through  a  vary  laborious  part  in  preparing  fipor 
the  press  an  edition  of  Stephene's  Thesaurus,  ^is  ac- 
quaiataAce,  during  this  his  firi>t  residence  in  the  univer- 
sity, was  principally  with  Dr  Waterland«  the  leameil 
master  of  Mag^lalen  college  \  J)t  Jortio,  ^  name  knowo 
to  every  scholar  |  and  Dr  Taylor^  the  editor  of  the 
Demosthenes. 

In  the  year  1737  he  was  presentod  by  the  Aniveraity 
to  the  living  of  Graystook  in  the  county  oi  Comber- 
land,  a  rectory  of  about  300!.  a- year.  The  advowaon 
of  this  benefice  belonged  to  the  family  of  Howarda  of 
Graystock,  but  devolved  to  the  university,  for  this  toro, 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  transfers  to  these 
two  bodies  the  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  ajipertaioy 
at  the  tiBM  of  the  vacanpy,  to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  right,  however,  of  the  university  was 
contosted  i  and  it  wi^  not  till  after  a  law  suit  of  two 
years  coBtinoance  that  MrLaw  wassettledin  his  living. 
Soon  after  this,  be  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  John 
Christian,  Esq.  of  Unerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cuu^bcr- 
land  ;  a  lady  whose  character  is  remembered  with  ten- 
derness and  esteem  by  all  who  knew  heu 

In  I743»  he  was  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fleniing, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocese; 
and  in  1746  went  from  Graystock  to  reside  at  Salkeld, 
a  pleasant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden, 
the  rectory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  arclxdeaconry. 
Mr  Law  was  not  one  of  those  who  lose  and  forget 
themselves  in  the  country.  Daring  his  residence  at 
Salkeld,  he  published  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of 
Beligion :  to  which  were  subjoined,  Beflectiona  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Christ  \  and  an  Appendix  con« 
ceming  the  use  of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in  ho- 
ly Scripture,  and  the  slato  of  the  dead  there  de- 
scribed. 

Dr  Keene  held  at  this  time,  with  the  bishopric  of 
Chqater,  the  taaastership  of  Peterboase  in  Cambridge. 
Desiriiig  to  leave  the  university,  he  procured  Dr  Law 
to  be  elected  to  succeed  him  in  that  station.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  1756$  in  which  year  Dr  Law 
resigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favour  of  Mr  Eyre,  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Dr  Keene.  Two  years  before  this,  he 
had  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divioity  :  in 
.  bis  public  exercise  for  which,  he  defended  the  doctrine 
of  what  is  usually  called  the  "  sleep  of  the  soul." 

About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  bead  libra- 
rian of  the  university  \  a  situation  which,  as  it  pro- 
cured an  easy  and  quick  access  to  books,  i^as  pc^culiar- 
ly  agreeable  to  his  taste  and  habits.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  also  appointed  casuistical  professor.  In 
the  year  1762,  he  sufiered  an  irreparable  loss  by  the 
death  of  his  lady  \  a  loss  in  itself  every  way  afflicting, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  situation  of  his  family, 
which  then  consisted  of  eleven  children,  many  of  them 
very  young.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  received  seve- 
ral preferments,  which  were  rather  honourable  expres- 
sions of  regard  from  his  friends,  than  of  much  advan- 
tage to  his  fortnne. 

By  Dr  Cornivallis,  then  bishop  of  Litchfield,  after- 
wariU  archbisJiop  of  Canterbury,  who  bad  been  bis 
pupil  at  Christ  college,  he  was  appointed  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Staffordshire^  and  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Litchfield.  By  his  old  acquaintance  Dr 
Gseen,  faiabop  of  Liocoln^  he  was  made  a  prebcndarv 
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of  thai  charck.  Bat  in  the  year  17671  by  the  ioter- 
veotioo  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whose  interest  in 
the  memorable  contest  for  the  high  stewardship  of  the 
ttoiversltj,  he  bad  adhered  10  opposition  to  some  temp- 
tatioDS,  he  obtained  a  stall  in  the  church  of  Darham* 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a 
short  time  before  been  elected  chancellor  of  the  oniver* 
ssty,  recommended  the  master  of  Peterhonse  to  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  made  not  only  without  solicitation  on  his  part 
or  that  of  his  friends,  but  without  his  knowledge,  until 
the  doke*s  intentioa  in  hit  favour  was  signified  to  him 
by  the  arohbishopu 

AbotU  the  year  I777f  Bishop  Law  gave  to  the  pu- 
blic a  handsome  edition,  io  three  volumes  quarto,  of  the 
works  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a 
Preface^  Mr  Locke's  writings  and  character  be  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  seems  to  have  drawn  from 
them  many  of  his  own  prtooiples  ;  He  was  a  disciple  of 
that  school.  About  the  same  time  he  published  a  tract, 
which  engaged  some  attention  in  the  controversy  con- 
cerning subscription  }  and  he  published  new  editions  oC 
hie  two  principal  works,  with  considerable  additions, 
and  some  alterations. 

Dr  Law  held  the  see  of  Carlisle  almost  19  years ; 
duriog  which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  spending  the 
summer  months  in  his  diocese  at  the  bishop's  residence 
at  Rose  Castle  $  a  situation  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  place,  but  because  it  restored  him  to  the  country  in 
which  be  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life.  In  the 
year  1787  he  paid  this  visit  in  a  state  of  great  weakness 
aad  exhaustion :  and  died  at  Rose  Castle  about  a  ou>nth 
after  his  arrival  there,  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  and 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  was  a  life  of  inces- 
sant reading  and  thought,  almost  entirely  directed  to 
metaphysieal  and  religious  inquiries.  Besides  the  works 
already  osentioned,  he  published,  in  1734  or  i73Jif  a 
very  ingenious  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  Tune^ 
&c.  in  which  he  combats  the  opinions  of  Dr  Clarke 
and  his  adherents  on  these  subjects :  but  the  tenet  by 
which  his  name  and  writings  are  principally  distinguish- 
ed, is'*'  that  J^sus  Christ,  at  his  second  coming,  will, 
by  an  act  of  bis  power,  restore  to  life  and  consciousness 
the  dead  of  the  human  species,  who  by  their  own  na- 
ture, and  without  this  interposition,  would  remain  in 
the  state  of  insensibility  to  which  the  death  brought 
upon  mankind  by  the  sin  of  Adam  had  reduced  them.^' 
He    interpreted    literally    that    saying   of  St   Paul, 
I  Cor*  XV.  at.  *'  As  by  man  came   death,   by  nun 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."     This  opi- 
nioa  had  00  other  effect  upon  h|^  own  mind  than  to  in- 
crease his  reverence  for  Christian ityi  and  for  its  divine 
Fooader*    -He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other  specula* 
tive  opinions,  without  laying*  as  many  are  wont  to  do, 
an  eztravagaat  strese  upon  their  importance,  and.  with- 
out preteodiog,  to  more  certainty  than  the  subject  al- 
lowed of.     No  man  formed  his  own  conclusions  with 
more  freedom,  or  treated  those  of  others  with  greater 
eaadonr  and  equity.     He  never  quarrelled  with  anir 
panon  for  differing  from  him,  or  considered  that  dif- 
feteaoe  a*  a  sufficient  reason  for  qeeetiooiag  any  man^s 
eiaoerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his  underetanding.     He 
lealottsly  attached  to  religious  liberty,  beeaase  he 


thonght  that  it  leads  to  truth  \  yet  from  his  heart  he     jUw 
loved  peace.     But  he  did  not  perceive  any  repugnancy        H 
in  these  two  things.    There  was  nothing  in  his  elevation  .  ^^le«'» 
to  his  bishopric  which  he  spoke  of  with  more  pleasure, 
than  its  being  a  proof  that  decent  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  not  discouraged. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  softness  of  manners,  and  of 
the  mildest  and  most  tranquil  disposition.     His  voice 
was  never  raised  above  its  ordinary  pitch.    His  counte- 
nance seemed  never  to  have  been  ruiRed  \  it  preserved 
the  same  kind  and  composed  aspect,  truly  indicating  the 
calmness  and  benignity  of  his  temper.     He  had  an  utter 
dislike  of  large  and  mixed  companies.     Next  to  bis 
books,  his  chief  satisfaction  was  in  the  serious  conver- 
sation of  a  literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of 
a  few  friends.     In  this  sort  of  society  he  would  opeu 
his  mind  with  great  unreservedness,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar turn  and  sprightliness  of  expression.     His  persoa 
was  low,  but  well  formed :  his  complexion  fair  and  de- 
licate.    Except  occasional  interruptions  by  the  gout, 
he  had  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health  \  and  when  not  confined  by  that  distemper,  was 
full  of  motion  and  activity.     About  nine  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  severe  attack 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach  \  and  a  short  time  after  tliat, 
lost  the  use  of  one  of  bis  legs.     Nothwithstanding  bia 
fondness  of  exercise,  be  resigned  himself  to  this  change, 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  without  any  sensible 
diminution  of  his  cbeerfulnes  and  good  humour.     His 
fault  (for  we  are  not  writing  a  panegyric)  was  the  ge- 
neral fault  of  retired  and  studious  characters,  too  great 
a  degree  of  inaction  and  facility  in  his  public  stbtioa. 
The  modesty,  or  rather  basbfulness  of  his  nature,  to* 
gether  with  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  give  pain,  reo-^ 
dered  him  sometimes  less  firm  and  efficient  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  authority  than  was  requisite.     But  it  is  the 
condition  of  human  morality.     There  is  an  opposition 
between  some  virtues  which  seldom  permits  them  to 
subsist  together  in  perfection* 

The  bishop  was  interred  in  bis  cathedral  church, 
in  which  a  handsome  monument  is  erected  to  hie  me- 
mory. 

LA WBURBO WS,  in  ScoU  Law.  See  Law,  Part 
m.N^clxxviii.  16. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy  bf,  a  territory  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  by  the 
dutchy  of  Holstein  on  the  north  and  west,  by  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  on  the  east,  and  by  the  duchy  of  Lu- 
nenburg, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  xiver 
Elbe,  00  the  west  ^  being  about  85  miles  long,  and  2^ 
broad.  The  chief  towns  are  Lawenburg,  Molen» 
\\'ittemburg,  and  Ratzeburg.  It  came  into  the  pos-, 
session  of  Denmark  in  1815. 

Lawenburg,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  S^^xony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  small  but  populous  town,  situated  o^  the 
Elbe,  under  the  bruw  of  a  very  high  hill,  from  whence^ 
there  is  a  delightful  prospect  over  the  adjacent  country. 
It  has  a  castie  on  an  eminence,  and  is  convenient  for 
trade.     E.  Long.  lo.  48.  N.  Lat.  ^^,  22. 

Lawenburg,  a  town  of  Gernaany  in  Farther  Pome- 
rania,  and  the  chief  place  to  the  territory  of  the  same 
name  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

LAWLESS  COVKT,  a  court  said  to  be  held  an- 
nually on  the  King^s  Hill  at  Rochford  in  Essex,  on  tba 
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Lftwleti     Wednesday  momiDg  after  Michaelmas  daj  at  cock- 
R        crowing,  where  they  whisper,  and  have  no  candle,  nor 
Lawrence.  ,i„y  pg^  ^uj  i^\^^  \^^^  QJ^\J  ^  ^q^|^     Persons  who  owe 

suit,  or  service,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit  double  their 
rent  every  hour  they  are  missing. 

This  servile  attendance,  Camden  informs  us,  was  im- 
posed on  the  tenants  for  conspiring  at  the  like  unseason- 
able hour  to  raise  a  commotion.  The  court  belongs  to 
the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to  the  earl  of  Warwick ) 
and  is  called  lawless^  from  its  being  held  at  an  unlaw- 
ful hour. 

LAWINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now  subject  to  the 
duke  of  Neuburg.  Here  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1704,  fortified  his  camp  to  defend  his  coontry  against 
the  British  forces  and  their  allies  commanded  by  the^ 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forced  their  intrench ments. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Danube,  in  £.  Long.  lo.  29.  N.  Lat. 

48. 32.  ^  ^     ^  ... 

LAWN,  a  spacious  plain  in  a  park,  or  adjoining 

to  a  noble  seat.  As  to  the  dimensions  of  a  lawn  :  In 
a  large  park,  it  should  be  as  extensive  as  the  ground 
will  permit ;  and,  if  possible,  it  shonld  never  be  less 
than  50  acres  :  but  in  gardens  of  a  moderate  extent,  a 
lawn  of  10  acres  is  sufficient ;  and  in  those  of  the  lar- 
gest size  15  acres.  The  best  situation  for  a  lawn  is 
in  the  front  of  the  house  :  and  here,  if  the  house  front 
the  east,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  'y  but  the  most 
desirable  aspect  for  a  lawn  is  that  of  the  south-east. 
As  to  the  figure  of  the  lawn,  some  recommend  an  ex- 
act square,  others  an  oblong  square,  some  an  oval,  and 
others,  a  circular  figure :  but  neither  of  these  are  to 
he  regarded.  It  ought  to  be  so  contrived,  as  to  suit 
the  ground  ;  and  there  should  be  trees  planted  for 
shade  on  the  boundaries  of  the  lawn,  so  the  sides  may 
be  broken  by  irregular  plantations  of  trees,  which,  if 
there  are  not  some  good  prospects  beyond  the  lawn, 
should  bound  it  on  every  side,  and  be  broikght  round 
pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the  house.  If  in  these 
plantations  roond  the  lawn,  the  trees  are  placed  irre- 
gularly, some  breaking  mnch  forwarder  on  the  lawn 
than  others,  and  not  crowded  too  close  together,  they 
will  make  a  better  appearance  than  any  regular  plan- 
tations caa  possibly  do  \  and  if  there  are  variety  of 
trees,  properly  disposed,  they  will  have  a  good  effect  \ 
but  only  those  which  make  a  fine  appearance,  and 
grow  large,  straight,  and  handsome,  should  be  admit- 
ted here.  The  most  proper  trees  for  this  purpose,  are 
the  elm,  oak,  chesnut,  and  beech ;  and  if  there  are 
Some  clumps  of  evergreen  trees  intermixed  with  the 
•tbers,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  espe- 
cially in  the  winter  season  ;  the  best  sorts  for  this  pur- 
pose are  Lord  Weymouth's  pine,  and  the  silver  and 
spruce  firs. 

Lawk,  in  manufactures,  a  fine  sort  of  linen,  remark- 
able for  being  used  in  the  sleeves  of  the  clerical  dress 
of  bishops. 

LAWRENCE,  8t,  the  largest  river  in  North  A- 
merica,  proceeding  from  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it 
runs  a  course  of  700  mil^s  to  the  Atlautio  ocean. 

From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  this  river  has  the 
name  of  Iroquois,  and  after  taking  a  north-east  course 
it  embosoms  the  island  of  Montreal,  above  which  it  re- 
ceives Ottawas  from  the  west,  forming  several  islands  of 
great  fertility.    From  Montreal  it  takes  the  name  of* 
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St  Lawrence,  and  passing  by  Quebec,  it  ifieets  the  tide  Lawrtiti 
more  than  400  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  so  far  navi-         I 
gable  for  large  vessels.     Having  received  in  ita  (coarse  ^^^^"- 
St  John's,  Seguina,  Lesprairiesj  Trois  Rivieres,  and         "^ 
numberless  other  smaller  streams,  it  falls  into  the  ocean 
at  Cape  Rosieres,  by  a  mouth  about  po  miles  broad. 
The  principal  entrance  into  the  golf  of  St  Lawrence 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  between  Capes  Ray  and 
Breton.   It  contains  a  number  of  islands,  viz.  St  JobnN, 
at  its  southern  extremity,  on  the  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  \  Anticosti,  at  the  mouth  of  ihm 
St  Lawrence,  besides  a  number  of  small  islands. 

Prince  Edward's  island,  about  Z20  miles  in  length, 
with  a  population  of  8000  persons,  is  also  in  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence.  Here  a  new  settlement  was  made  by 
Lord  Selkirk,  in  1803,  composed  of  a  colony  of  emi- 
grants amounting  to  800,  from  the  Highianda  of  Scot- 
land. 

LAWSONIA,  Egtptiak  Privet,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  octandria  class ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  with  those  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.     See  Botant  Index, 

LAWYER,  a  counsellor,  or  one  who  is  learned  or 
skilled  ill  the  law.  See  Counsellor,  Barristeb, 
and  Serjeant. 

LAY,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French, 
consisting  of  very  short  verses. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  lays  \  the  great^  and  the 
little.  The  first  was  a  poem  consisting  of  twelve  coa« 
plets  of  verses,  of  different  measures.  The  other  was  a 
poem  consisting  of  sixteen  or  twenty  verses,  divided 
into  four  couplets. 

These  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French 
poets,  who  were  imitated  by  some  among  the  Fnglialu 
They  were  principally  used  on  melancholy  subjects, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verses  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies. 

Father  Morgues  gives  us  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  one  of  these  ancient  lays,  in  his  Treatise  of  Frcocli 
Poetry. 

Sur  Pappuis  du  monde 

Qjuefaut  il  qu^onjonde 

D^espoir  9 

Cette  mer  profonde 

En  debris  feamde 

Fait  voir 

Calme  au  tnatin^  Ponde 

Et  Parage  y  gronde 

Le  soir, 

LAr-Brotheri^  among  the  Romanists,  those  pious  but 
illiterate  persons,  who  devote  themselves  at  some  con« 
vent  to  the  service  of  the  religious.  They  wear  a  dif- 
ferent habit  from  that  of  the  religious ;  but  never  enter 
into  the  choir,  nor  are  present  at  the  chapters  }  nor  do 
they  make  any  other  vow  except  of  constancy  and  obe- 
dience.    In  the  nunneries  there  are  also  lay  sisters. 

LAY'Man^  one  who  follows  a  s^cnlar  employment, 
and  has  not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  Gardenings  are  tender  shoots  or  twigs 
of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having 
struck  root,  they  are  separated  from  the  parent  tree^ 
and  become  distinct  plants.-^The  propagating  trees  by 
layers  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  The  branches 
of  the  trees  are  to  be  slit  a  Uttle  way,  and  laid  aadep 

the 
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Laycn  the  mould  for  about  half  a  foot ;  the  ground  should 
be  first,  roade  very  iight*  and  after  they  are  laid  they 
should  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain 
easily  in  the  position  they  are  put  in,  they  must  be 
pegged  down  with  wooden  hooks :  the  best  season  for 
doing  this  is,  for  evergreens,  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, and,  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary. If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  root,  they  arc 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  succeeding  win- 
ter, and  planted  out.  If  the  branch  is  too  high  from 
the  ground,  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be  raised  to  a  proper 
height  for  it.  Some  pare  off  the  rind,  and  others 
twist  the  branch  before  tbey  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary. The  end  of  the  layer  should  be  about  a  foot 
•ut  of  the  ground  ^  and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied 
tight  round  with  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a  joint, 
or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is 
a  good  method  to  pierce  several  holes  through  it  with 
an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire. 

LAYING  THE  LAND,  in  Navigation^  the  state  of 
notion  which  increases  the  distance  from  the  coast, 
to  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  smaller,  a  circum- 
stance which  evidently  arises  from  the  intervening  con- 
yezity  of  the  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  raising  the  land,  which  is  produced  by 
the  opposite  motion  of  approaeh  towards  it«  See 
Land. 

LAZAR  HOUSE,  or  Lazaretto,  a  public  build- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  an  hospital,  to  receive  the  poor, 
and  those  afflicted  with  contagious  distempers.  In 
some  places,  lazarettos  are  appointed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  quarantine ;  in  which  case,  those  are  obliged 
to  be  confined  in  them  who  are  suspected  to  have  come 
from  places  infected  with  the  plague. 

LAYSTOFF,  or  Lowestoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk, 
117  miles  from  London,  seems  to  hang  over  the  sea, 
and  its  chief  business  is  fishing  for  cod  in  the  North  sea, 
and  for  herring,  mackarel,  and  sprats,  at  hoine.  ^  The 
church  is  at  some  distance,  but  there  is  a  chapel  in  the 
town.  Having  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  demesnes 
of  the  crown,  this  town  has  a  charter  and  a  seal,  by 
the  former  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  exempted  from 
serving  on  juries.  Some  take  this  to  be  the  most 
eastern  part  of  Britain. 

LAZULI,  Lazulite,  or  Lapis  Lazuli^  a  species 
of  mineral  belonging  to  the  siliceous  genus.  Sea  La- 
zulite, Mineralogy  Index. 

LEACHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  12 
miles  east  from  Cirencester,  29  miles  from  Gloucester, 
and  77  from  London.  The  river  Thames  waters  it  on 
the  sooth  and  east  sides,  and  divides  it  from  Wiltshire 
and  Berkshire.  The  Leach  runs  through  the  north 
aide  of  the  parish.  The  Thames  river  is  navigable  for 
barges  of  50  tons  burden,  but  want  of  water  during 
part  of  the  year  makes  the  navigation  very  uncertain.. 
The  church  is  a  large  handsome  building  with  double 
aisles,  supported  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pillars. 

LEAD,  ooe  of  the  metals,  of  a  white  colour  inclin- 
ing to  blue,  the  least  ductile,  the  least  elastic,  and  the 
least  sonorous,  of  the  whole,  hot  possessing  a  considerable 
degree  of  specific  gravity.  See  Chemistry  and  Mi- 
KERAU)GY  Indes. 

JFJute  Lbjd^  or  Ceruse,    See  Chemistry  Index. 

Black  LM4J>f  or  ^lumhagOf  a  species  of  mineral  be- 
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longing  to  the  class  ii^  Inflammables.    See  Graphite, 
Mineralogy  Index. 

Milled  Lead,    See  Chemistry  Index. 

Poison  of  Lead.    See  Poison. 

Sheet  Lead.    See  Plumbery. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  and 
breadth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  one  side  distin* 
guishabie  from  the  other.  This  is  Miller^s  definition. 
Linnaeus  denominated  leaves  "  the  organs  of  motion, 
or  muKcles  of  the  plant/^^The  leaves  are  not  merely 
ornamental  to  plants  ^  they  serve  very  useful  purposes, 
and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees, 
are  furnished  with  leaves  :  in  mushrooms,  and  shrubby 
horse  tail,  they  are  totally  wanting.  Ludwic  defines 
leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular  processes  of  the  plant, 
which  are  of  various  figures,  but  generally  extended 
into  a  plain  membranaceous  or  skinny  substance.  They 
are  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  footstalks  on  which 
they  stand,  and  are  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  stalk,  among  which,  in  several  leaves, 
the  proper  vessels  are  distinguished  by  the  particular 
taste,  colouri  and  smell,  of  the  liquors  contained  with- 
in them. 

By  the  expansion  of  the  vessels  of  the  stalk,  are  pro- 
duced several  ramifications  or  branches,  which,  cross* 
ing  each  other  mutually,  form  a  kind  of  net :  the 
meshes  or  interstices  of  which  are  filled  op  with  a  ten- 
der cellular-substance,  called  i\kt  pulp^  pith^  or  paret^ 
chyma.  The  pulpy  substance  is  frequently  consumed* 
by  certain  small  insects,  whilst  the  membranous  net 
remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  skeleton  of 
the  leaf. 

The  net  in  question  is  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  or  scarf  skin,  which  appears  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  scarf  skin  of  the  stalk,    and  perhapt 
of  that  of  the  stem.     M.  de  Saussure,  a  judicious  na^^ 
turalist,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  scarf  skin, 
_  like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  bark,  composed  itself* 
of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net  j  these  parts  seem  tO' 
be  the  organs  of  perspiration,  which  serve  to  dissipatft' 
the  superfluous  juices. 

The  cortical  net  is  furnished,  principally  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf,  with  a  great  number  of  suckers  or 
absorbent  vessels,  destined  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of' 
the  air.  The  upper  surface,  turned  towards  heaven, 
serves  as  a  defence  to  the  lower,  which  looks  down- 
ward \  and  this  disposition  is  so  essential  to  the  vege- 
table  economy,  that,  if  a  branch  is  overturned  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  natural  direction  of  the 
leaves),  thev  will,  of  themselves,  in  a  very  short  time, 
resume  their  former  position :  and  that  as  often  as  the 
branch  is  thus  overturned. 

Leaves,  then,  are  useful  and  necessary  organs  ;  treea^ 
perish  when   totally    divested  of   them.     In  general,, 
plants  stript  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  shoot  vigc^ 
rously :  witness  those  which  have  undergone  the  de- 
predations of  insects ;  witness,  likewise,  the  very  com-- 
roon  practice  of  stripping  off  some  of  the  leaves  from 
plants,  when  we  would  suspend  their  growth,  or  di-- 
minibh  the  number  of  their  shoots.     This  method  is 
sometimes  observed  with  corn  and  the  esculent  grasses  j  • 
and,  in  cold  years,  is  practised  on  fruit  trees  and  vines,, 
to  render  the  fruit  riper  and  better  coloured :  but  in* 
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this  cax  It  is  proper  to  wait  till  the  froitt  bave  acqui- 
red their  full  bulk,  as  the  leaves  cofitribnte  greatly  to 
their  growth^  but  hinder,  when  too  numerous,  that  ex- 
quisite rectifying  of  the  jaices,  which  la  so  necessarj  to 
render  them  delicious  and  palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceases,  the  organs  of  perspiration 
and  Inspiratioa  become  superfluous.  Plants,  therefore, 
•re  not  aUva^rs  adorned  with  leaves :  they  produce  new 
ones  enery  jear ;  and  every  year  the  greater  part  are 
totally  divested  of  them,  and  remain  naked  during  the 
winter* 

Leaf  Insects    See  €iM£X,  Entomologt  Index, 

LsAF-Skgleiotifm  One  help  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  plants,  is  the  art  of  reducing 
leaves  to  skeletons,  wbieh  may  be  done  by  exposing 
ibe  leaves  to  decay  for  some  time  soaked  in  water,  by 
whiob  means  the  softer  will  be  separated  from  the  in- 
tenal  harder  parts.  By  carefolly  wiping,  pressing,  and 
xinsing  them,  the  harder  parts  may  be  obtained  from 
Ihe  rest  alone  and  eatire.  Seme  bave  been  able  to  se- 
parate the  outer  covering  on  both  sides  from  the  woody 
net,  and  even  to  split  the  latter  into  two.  A  naturalist 
in  the  year  1645  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
leaf-skeletons  by  employing  decomposition  for  that  pur- 
pose, assisting  it  by  several  ingenious  operations  of  art* 
When  the  method  of  producing  these  skeletons  was 
publicly  knowot  numberless  preparations  of  them  were 
everywhere  attempted.  Ss  moeh  did  leaf-skeletons 
afterwards  engage  the  attention  of  philosophers,  that 
one  Sfsligmsnn  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  various  methods 
which  may  be  employed  in  their  preparation. 

The  art  also  of  raising  trees  from  leaves  has  been 
long  known,  the  first  account  of  which  was  published 
by  Agostino  Mandirola,  an  Italian  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  who  assures  os  that  be  produced  trees  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cedar  'and  lemon  tree.  In  the  garden  of 
Baron  de  Moncbausen,  a  young  tree  was  obtained  from 
%  leaf  of  the  Umon  ^  Rivo^  which  yielded  fruit  the  se- 
cond year:  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  multipli- 
cation of  tbe  opuntia  nr  Indian  fig,  first  suggested  the 
idea  of  such  experiments,  for  ev«ry  joint  of  that  plant 
when  stock  into  the  earth,  and  properly  nurtured, 
throws  out  roots  aad  grows. 

LsAF,  in  c&ocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  notches  of  their  pinions. 

GM  LxAFj  usually  signifies  fine  gold  beaten  into 
plates  of  exceeding  thian«s8,  which  are  employed  in  tbe 
arts  of  gilding,  &c     See  Gold  Leaf, 

LEAGUE,  a  measure  of  length,  containing  more 
or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according  to  tbe  different 
usages  aad  customs  of  countries.  A  league  at  sea, 
where  it  is  chiefly  used  by  us,  beinir  a  land  measure 
mostly  peculiar  to  tbe  French  and  Germans,  contains 
300c  geoosetrical  paces,  or  three  English  miles.  The 
t^reaeb  league  sometimes  contains  the  same  measure, 
aad  in  some  parts  of  France  it  coaiists  of  3500  paces  : 
the  mean  or  common  league  consists  of  2400  paces, 
and  the  little  league  of  2000.  The  Spanish  leagues 
are  larger  than  the  French^  17  Spanish  leagues  ma- 
king a  degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  69^  English 
•tatute  miles.  The  Dutch  and  German  leagues  con- 
tsiA  each  four  geographical  miJes.  The  Persian  leagues 
SJPO  pretty  near  of  the  same  extent  with  the  Spanish  ; 
that  ii,  they  are  eq«ial  to  four  Italian  miles,  which  is 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
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Persian  parasang,  which  contained  30  stadiw,  ^igfat 
whereof,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a  mile.  The 
word  comes  from  leuca  or  ieuga^  an  ancient  Gaaltsh 
word  for  an  itinerary  measure,  and  retained  in  that 
sense  by  the  Romans.  Some  derive  the  word  Uuca 
from  Mv»H%  ^  white  j"  as  the  Gaols,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  marked  the  spaces  and  distances  of  their 
roads  with  white  stones. 

Leagite  also  denotes  an  alliance  or  confederacy  be- 
tween princes  end  states  for  their  metnal  aid,  either  in 
attacking  some  common  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
selves. The  word  comes  from  Hga^  which^  in  tbe  cor- 
rupt Latin,  was  nsed  for  a  eonfedgracy :  Qtia  quts  ettem 
alio  Ugatur* 

Leagues,  among  the  Greeks,  weito  of  three  sorts  : 
I.  Xw^^  Ztfftdnmr,  orEi^m,  whereby  both  parties  werw 
obliged  to  cease  from  hostilities,  without  even  molest- 
ing the  allies  of  each  other ;  2.  Eev^;^,  whereby  they 
engaged  to  lend  assistance  to  each  other  in  case  of  in* 
vasion ;  and,  3.  'ZvfAftmxm^  whereby  they  engaged  to 
have  the  same  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  assist  each 
other  upon  alt  occasions.     All  these  leagues  were  con- 
firmed with   oaths,  and  imprecations,  and  sacrificies. 
The  victims  most  generally  used  were  a  boar,  ram»  or^ 
goat,  sometimes  all  three ;  and  sometimes  bulls  and 
lambs.     They  cot  out  the  testicles  of  tbe  animal,  amd 
stood  upon  them  while  they  swore  ;  and  some  of  tbw^ 
hair  of  the  victim  was  dtstriboted  to  all  present.    Tbea 
they  cut  the  animaPs  throat,  which  was  called  %^ttm 
r^ffif,  in  hht'in,  ferirejoidtu.    This  done,  they  repeal- 
ed their  oaths  and  imprecatisnS|  calling  the  gods  to 
witness  the  honesty  of  their  intentions.      A  libation 
was  then  made  of  wine,  which  at  this  time  was  mixed, 
to  imply  their  conjunction  and  o^ion ;  white  this  was 
pouring  out,  they  prayed  that  the  blood  of  him  who 
should  break  the  treaty  might  be  poured  out  in  like 
manner.     Upon  these  occasions  no  part  of  tbe  ▼iettm 
was  eaten.     Still  further  to  increase  the  solemnity  of 
this  obligation,  the  league  was  engraven  open  brtksSy 
fixed  up  in  places  of  public  concourse,  and  sometimes 
read  at  the  solemn  games.     Some  exchaoged  certain 
rv^/8iA«,  or  tesiera,  upon  the  occasion,  and  ffe^uentlT 
sent  ambassadors  on  some  appointed  day,  to  keep  them 
in  mind  of  their  engacrements  to  each  other. 

Tbe  ceremonies  of  tl>e  Romans  in  making  leagues 
were  performed  by  the  Feeia/es,     See  Feciales. 

Leagues  of  the  Gn'sons,  are  a  part  of  Switzerland, 
csnsiftting  of  three  subdivisions,  viz.  tlie  upper  leame, 
the  league  of  the  house  of  God,  aed  the  leagae  of  the 
ten  jurisdictions.     See  the  article  Grisons. 

TAe  League,  by  way  oT  eminence,  denotes  that  fa. 
mons  one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to 
1593.  Its  intent  was  to  prevent  tbe  suceessron  of 
Henry  IV.  who  wa^  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  tbo 
crown  }  and  it  ended  with  his  abjuration  of  that  faith. 
The  leagtters,  or  confederates,  were  of  three  kinds. 
The  xeaioas  leagtiers  aimed  at  the  utter  destruction  not 
only  of  the  Huguenot*,  hot  also  of  the  ministry.  Tbo 
Spanish  Uagvers  had  principally  in  view  the  transfer* 
fing  the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
infanta  his  daughter.  The  modemte  kaguers  nimeA 
only  at  the  extirpation  of  Calvinism,  without  anjr  nhe. 
ration  of  tbe  government. 

LEAK,  at  sea,  is  a  hole  in  the  ship^  threogh  which 
the  water  comes  in.    A  ship  is  said  to  ^priigg  a  Uak 
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when  «iie  faegina  to  leak  or  to  let  in  tlie  wftler.  The 
meaner  of  stopping  a  leak  is  to  put  into  it  a  pUig 
wrapped  ia  oakuoi  and  weU  tarred,  or  in  a  tarpawling 
olouty  whiofa  keeps  out  the  water,  or  nailing  a  pieee 
of  sheet  lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  soaietianrs  stop  a 
leak  by  ihrustiiig  a  piece  oS  salt  heei'  into  it.  The 
sea  water,  says  Mr  Boyle,  being  fresher  than  the  brine 
inbilbed  by  ilie'  beef,  penetrates  into  its  body,  and 
causes  it  to  sweU  so  as  to  bear  strongly  against  the 
edgee  of  the  broken  plankt  and  thereby  stops  the  influx 
of  the  water.  A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  ship  is 
to  apply  the  nadrrower  end  of  a  speaking  trumpet  to 
the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  side  of  the  ship  where  the 
leak  is  supposed  to  be  \  then  the  noise  of  the  water  is- 
suing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard  distinctly,  whereby 
it  may  he  discovered. 

LEAKAGE,  the  state  of  a  vessel  that  leaks,  or  lets 
water  or  other  liquid  ooze  in  or  ont. 

Leakage,  in  coromeroe,  is  an  allowvnee  ef  1 2  per 
cent,  in  the  customs,  allowed  to  importers  of  wines  for 
the  waste  or  damage  it  is  supposed  to  have  received  ia 
the  passage  :  an  allowaooe  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  al- 
so made  to  the  brewers  of  ale  and  beer  by  the  excisn 
office. 

LEAKE,  Richard,  master  gonner  of  England, 
was  born  at  Harwich  in  1629,  and  was  bred  to  the 
set*     At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  master  gonner 
of  the  Princess,  41  frigate  of  50  guns  ;  and  in  the  first 
Dntch  war  distingnished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bra- 
very in  two  extraordinary  actions  ;  one  against  15  sail 
of  Dutch  men  of  war ;  and  another  in  1667  against  two 
Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding  ^- 
cers  of  the  Princess  being  killed  or  desperately  woui»ed 
ed,   the  command,   according  to  the  rules  of  war  at 
that  time,  fell  to  the  gonner.    In  1669,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  be  ^nner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a  first  rate  man 
of  war.     He  was  engaged,  with  his  two  sons,  Henry 
and  John,  in  the  battle  against  Van  Tromp,  in  1673  \ 
when  the  Royal  Prince  had  all  her  masts  shot  away, 
near  400  of  her  men  killed  and  disabled,  and  most  of 
her  upper  tier  of  guns  dismoonted.     As  she  lay  thus 
like  a  wreck,  a  great  Dntch  man  of  war  came  down 
upon  her  with  two  Gro  ships,  either  to  burn  or  carry 
lior  off;  and  Captain  Rooke,  afterwards  Sir  George, 
thinking  it  impossible  to  defend  her,  ordered  ths  men 
to  save  their  lives,  and  the  colours  to  be  struck.     Mr 
lieake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quar- 
ter deck,  and  took  the  command  upon  himself,   say- 
ing, '^  The  Royal  Prince  shall  never  be  given  op  to 
the  enemy  while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her.'*     The  un- 
daunted spirit  of  the  brave  gunner  inspired  the  small  re- 
sidue of  the  sbip^s  company  with  resolution ;  they  re- 
turned with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  valiant  gunner  and  his  two  sons  sunk  both 
the  fire  ships,  and  obliged  the  man  of  war  to  sheer  off; 
and  having  thus  saved  tlie  Royal  Prince,  he  brought 
ber  into  Chatham.     But  Mr  Leake's  joy  in  obtaining 
this  .victory  was  damped  by  the  loss  of  Henry,   his 
eldest  son,  .who  was  killed  near  him.     Soon  after,  Mr 
Leake  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  and 
aleo  made  gonner  of  Whitehall.     In  1677,  ^  obtain- 
ed a  grant  for  life  of  the  office  of  master  gunner  of 
England,  and  storekeeper  of  the  ordnnnce  at  Wool- 
Iridb.    By  tbii  poet  he  had  foil  scope  for  bis  genius. 


He  aocordingiy,  amoog  other  things,  invooted  tlio  Le«ke. 
noshee  pieoe  ^  and  contrived  to  §re  a  mortar  by  the  ^  »  ■ 
blast  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  used  ever  since.  He 
was  also  the  principal  contriver  of  what  the  Pre«c4l 
oall  infomais^  used  at  the  bombardment  of  St  Male's 
tn  1693.  Mr  Leake  bad  asorprisitnggeniaefor  all  in- 
yentioas  of  this  kind  ;  and  had  frequent  trials  of  skill 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in 
Woolwich  warren,  at  which  King  Charles  If.  and  the 
duke  of  York  were  often  present,  and  he  never  failed 
to  excel  all  Us  competitors ;  nor  was  he  lees  skilled  in 
the  art  of  making  compositions  for  fireworks  \  of  which 
he  likewise  made  frequent  trials  with  equal  success. 

Lkake,  Sir  John^  an  English  admiral,  difttinguiah- 
ed  by  his  bravery  and  success,  was  born  in  1656^  and 
wae  taoght  mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr  Richard 
Leake   his  father,   who  was   master  gunner  of  Eng'- 
land«     Entering  early  into  the  navy,   he  distinguish 
ed  himself  nuderbis  father  in  1673,  in  the  memorable 
engagement  between   Sir   Edward   Spragg  and  Van 
Tromp,  when  hot  16  years  of  age  \  and  being  after- 
wards  made  captain,   he  signalised   himself,   among 
other  occasions,  by  executing  the  desperate  attempt  of 
convoying  some  victual lers  into  Londonderry,   which 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege)   and  at  the 
famous  battle  of  La  Hogoe.     In  1702,   being  made 
commodore  of  a  squadron,   be  destroyed  the  Freneh 
trade  and  settlements  at  Newfoundland,  and  reetored 
the  English  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  island.     On 
his  return  he  was  created  renr  admiral  \  soon  after,  he 
was  made  vice  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  afterwards 
knighted.     Ho  was  engaged  with  Admiral  Rooke  in 
taking  Gibraltar:  soon  after  which,  he  particularly  di- 
stinguished himself  in  the  general  engagement  off  Ma- 
laga ;  when  commanding  the  leading  squadron  of  the 
van,  consisting  only  of  six  ships,  Jie  drove  that  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  13,  ont  of  the  line  of  battle,  so  dis* 
abled  that  they  never  returned  to  the  fight.     In  1705, 
he  relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  French  bad  besiegod 
by  sea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  so  seasonably,  that 
the  enemy  was  to  have  attacked  the  town  that  very  night 
in  several  places,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
themselves  masters  of  it.   Five  hundred  Spaniards  bad, 
by  the  lielp  of  rope  ladders,  climbed  up  the  rocks  by 
a  way  that  was  thought  inaccessible.  At  the  same  time 
they  had  got  a  great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000  men 
at  the  New  Mole,  who,  by  making  a  vigorous  assault 
on  the  side  next  the  sea,  were  to  draw  the  garrison  to 
oppose  the  attack,  while  the  500  concealed  men  rush- 
ed into  the  town.     These  being  the  next  day  drawn 
by  hunger  out  of  their  ambuscade,  were  discovered  f  on 
which  Sir  John  assisting  the  garrison  with  sailors  and 
marines,  they  were  attacked  with  such  vigour,  that, 
though  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  surrender  to  the 
English,    190  common  soldiers  and  35  officers  took 
quarter :  200  were  killed  on  the  spot  \  and  the  rest, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape,  fell  headlong 
down  the  reck.     He  was  soon  after  made  vice  admiral 
of  the  white,   and  then  twioo  relieved  that  fortrosa. 
The  last  time,  he  attacked  five  ships  of  the  French 
fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,   of  wliom  two  were  ta- 
ken, and  two  ron  ashore  and  were  destroyed :  Raron 
Point!  died  sson  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
the  battle  5  and  in  a  few  dayt  tbo  enemy  nused  the 
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siiege.    In  the  year  1705  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the 
reduction  of.  Barcelona ;  and  the  next  year  relieved  that 
city,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  latt  extremity,  and 
ohliged  King  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.     Soon  after  he 
took  the  city  of  Carthagena;   from  whence  proceed- 
ing to   Alicant  and   Joyce,    both  these  submitted    to 
him ;  and  he  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  year  with 
the  reduction  of  the  city  and  island  of  Majorca.     Up** 
on  his  return  home,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  made 
him  a  present  of  a  ring  valued  at  400I.  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  loool.  from  the  queen  as  a  reward 
for   his   services.      Upon    the   unhappy  death  of  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  in  1707,   he  was  made  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majesty's 
fleet;  and  the  next  year,  surprising  a  convoy  of  the 
enemy's  com,  he  sent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  saved 
both  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dan- 
ger of  famine;  soon   after  convoying  the  new  queen 
of  Spain  to  King  Charles  her  consort,    her   majesty 
made  him*  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring  of  500!.  va- 
lue.    He   then   proceeded  to  the  island   of  Sardinia, 
which  he  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  King  Charles ; 
and  soon  after  assisted  the  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conquest 
of  Minorca.     Then  returning  home,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral ;  and  in 
2709  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain.     He 
was  several  times  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Ro- 
ehester;  and  in  171a  conducted  the  English  forces  to 
take  possession  of  Dunkirk.     But  upon  the  accession 
of  King  George  I.  he  was  superseded,  and  allowed  a 
pension  of  600I.  a-year.     After  this  he  lived  privately 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  in  Green- 
wich in  1720. 

Leake,  Stephen  Martin^  Esq,  son  of  Captain  Mar- 
tin,  went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds  of- 
fice till  he  came  to  be  garter.     He  was  the  first  per- 
son who  wrote  professedly  on  our  English  coins,  two 
editions  of  his  *'  Historical  Account''  of  which  were 
published  by  him  with  plates,  under  the  title  of  Num^ 
mi  Britannici  Hutoria^  London,  1726,  8vo.*,  the  se- 
cond, much  improved,  London,  1745,  8vo.     He  print- 
ed, in  1750,  "  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake,  knight, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,"  &c.  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  a  considerable  estate ;  which  the  admiral  devised  to 
trustees  for  the  use  of  his  son  for  life  \  and  upon  his 
death  to  Captain  Martin  (who  married  Lady  Leake's 
spster)  and  his  heirs :  By  which  means  it  came  to  the 
Captain's  son  \  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Leake,  wrote  an  accurate  account  of  his  life,  of 
which  only  50  copies  were  printed.    In  1776,  he  print- 
ed also  50  copies  of  *'  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,"  4to.     He  died  in  1773  ^  and  was  buried 
in  his  chancel  in  the  parish  church  of  Thorp  in  Essex, 
of  which  manor  he  was  lord. 

LEANDER,  in  poetic  history,  a  young  man  of* 
Abydos  in  Asia.  He  u^ed  to  swim  over  the  Helles- 
pont by  night  to  visit  Hero  his  mistress,  who  set  forth 
a  light  to  guide  him:  but  in  a  tempestuous  winter 
night  he  was  drowned  \  upon  which  Hero  seeing  him 
dead  on  the  shore,  cast  herself  headlong  from  the  tower, 
and  died  also.     See  Hero. 

LEAO,  in  Natural  History^  a  mineral  substance 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  of  great  use  in  the  Chinese  por- 


celain manafactures,  as  it  aflfbrds  the  finest  bloe  they 
are  possessed  of* 

LEAP,  in  MusiCf  is  when  the  song  does  not  pro- 
ceed by  conjoint  degrees,  as  when  between  each  note 
there  is  an  interval  of  a  third,  a  fourth,  fifth.  Sec. 
Leap  Year,  See  Year,  and  Chronologt,  N^  24. 
Lover^s  Lbap,  See  Leucata. 
LEAPING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  esercise  inoch 
used  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Grecians  called  it  AX^,  and  performed  it  with  weights 
upon  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Sometimes  they  car- 
ried the  weights  in  their  hands,  which  were  of  differ- 
ent  figures,  but  generally  oval,  and  made  with  holes 
or  covered  with  thongs,  through  which  the  (xioteDd- 
ers  pot  their  fingers.  These  weights  were  called 
itAm^H.  The  contest  was  who  coold  leap  the  Iiighest 
and  farthest.  The  place  from  whence  they  jumped 
was  called  /Ssn^,  and  that  to  which  they  leapied, 
STM/c^M,  because  the  ground  was  there  dog  up*  This 
exercise  was  performed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  Ro« 
mans. 

LEAR,  the  name  of  a  British  king,  said  in  old 
chronicles  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Bladud,  aboat ' 
A.  M.  3160.     The  story  of  this  king  and  his  three 
daughters  is  well  known,  from  Shakespeare's  excellent 
tragedy  founded  on  it. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  kuer^  demittere^  ^'  to  let,** 
in  law,  a  demise,  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  he- 
reditaments, unto  another  for  life,  terms  of  yearn,  or  at 
will,  for  a  rent  reserved. 

A  lease  is  either  written,  called  an  indenture^  deed" 
rofL  or  lease  in  writing  \  or  by  word  of  mouth,  called 
ietne  parole. 

All  estates,  interests  of  freehold,  or  tenns  for  years 
in  lands,  &c.  not  pot  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
parties,  shall  have  no  greater  effect  than  as  estates  at 
will  \  unless  it  be  of  leases  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  the  making ;  wherein  the  rent  reserved  shall  be 
two* thirds  of  the  value  of  the  things  demised.  Leases 
exceeding  three  years  most  be  made  in  writing  \  and 
if  the  substance  of  a  lease  be  put  in  writing,  and  sign- 
ed by  the  parties,  though  it  be  not  sealed,  it  shall  have 
the  effect  of  a  lease  for  years,  &c. 

An  assignment  differs  from  a  lease  only  in  this,  thai 
by  a  lease  one  grants  an  interest  less  than  his  own,  re- 
serving to  himself  a  reversion  \  in  assignments  he  parte 
with  the  whole  property,  and  the  assignee  stands  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  place  of  the  assignort 
Lease,  in  Scots  Law,    See  Tack. 
Lease  and  Release^  a  species  of  conveyance  used 
in  the  English  law,  first  invented  by  Serjeant  Moore, 
soon  after  the  statute  of  use^,  and  now  the  most  com- 
mon of  any,  and  therefore  not  to  be  shaken ;  tlioagh 
very  great   lawyers  (as   particularly  Mr  Noy)  have 
formerly  doubted  its  validity.     It  b  thus  contrived ; 
A  lease,  or  rather  bargain  and  sale,  upon  some  peco- 
niary  consideration,  for  one  year,  is.  made  by  the  te- 
nant of  the  freehold  to  the  lessee  or  bargainee.     Now 
this    without  any   enrolment,    makes    the   bargainer 
stand  seized  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee,  and  vests  ia 
the  bargainer  the  use  of  the  term  for  a  year  \  and  then 
the  statute  immediately  annexes  Xht  possession.     He 
therefore,  being  thus  in  possession,  is  capable  of  le^ 
ceiving  a  release  of  the  freehold  and  reverstoo,  which 
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mmt  ^  mode  to  a  tenant  in  potteition :  and  accordini^ 
I         ]y«  the  next  day^  a  release  is  granted  to  him.     This 
I^cather.   it  held  to  supply  the  place  of  livery  of  seisin  i  and  so 
a  conveyance  by  l^asc  and  release  is  said  to  amoant  to 
a  feoRinent. 

LEASH,  among  sportsmen,  denotes  three  creatures 
of  any  kind  j  but  chiefly  grehoundS|  foxes,  bucks,  and 

hares. 

The  term  leifsh  also  signifies  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunt- 
ing dog ;  and  a  small  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 
a  falconer  holds  his  hawk. 

LEASING-MAKiNG,  in  Scots  Zaw,  the  uttering  of 
words  tending  to  excite  discord  between  the  king  and 
his  people  ;  also  called  verbal  sedition* 

LEATHER,  the  skin  of  several  sorts  of  beasts 
dressed  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  various  manufactu*' 
zert,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  them  up. 

Dyeing  of  Leather^  Skins^  8fc,  Blue  is  given  hj 
steeping  the  subject  a  day  in  urioe  and  indigo,  then 
boiling  it  with  alum  :  or  it  may  be  given  by  tempering 
the  indiffo  with  red  wine,  and  washing  the  skins  there- 
with. Red  is  given  by  washing  the  skins,  and  laying 
them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them  out,  dip- 
ping them  in  a  liquor  made  with  ligostrum,  alum,  and 
verdigris  in  water ;  and  lastly,  in  dye  made  of  Bra- 
xil  wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Purple  is  given  by  wetting 
the  skins  with  a  solution  of  roche  alum  in  warm  watery 
and,  when  dry  again,  rubbing  them  with  the  hand 
with  a  decoction  of  logwood  in  colder.  Green  is  given 
by  smearing  the  skin  with  sap-green  and  alum-water 
boiled.  Dark  green  is  also  given  with  steel  filings  and 
•al  ammoniac  steeped  in  urine  till  soft,  th^  smeared 
over  the  skin  \  which  is  to  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Sky 
polour  is  given  with  indigo  steeped  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  next  morning  warmed  aqd  smeared  over  the 
•kin.  Yellow^  by  smearing  the  skin  over  with  aloes 
and  linseed  oil  dissolved  and  strained}  or  by  infusing  it 
ia  weld.  Orange  colour  is  given  by  smearing  with  fus- 
tic berries  boiled  in  alum  water ;  or,  for  a  deep  orange, 
with  turmeric. 

Processes  for  Dyeing  Leather  Red  and  Yellow  as 
practised  in  jTurkey^  with  directions  for  Preparing  and 
Tanning  the  Skins  /  as  communicated  by  Mr  PhUippo^ 
0  motive  of  Armenia^  who  received  fovm  the  Society  for 
t^e  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sfc.  one  hundred  pounds^ 
and  also  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society^  as  a  reward  for 
discovering  this  secret, 

I.  First  Preparation  of  the  Skins^  both  for  Bed  and 
Yellow  Leather  t  by  dressing  them  in  Lime.  Le  t  the  ski  ns, 
dried  with  the  hair  on,  be  first  laid  to  soak  in  clean 
water  for  three  days  \  let  them  then  be  broken  over 
the  flesh  side,  put  into  fresh  water  for  two  days  longer, 
and  afterwards  hong  up  to  drain  half  an  hour.  Let 
them  now  be  broken  on  the  flesh  side,  limed  in  cold 
lime  on  the  came  side,  and  doubled  together  with 
the  grain  side  outward.  In  this  state  they  must  be 
hang  up  within  doors  over  a  frame  for  five  or  six  days, 
till  the  hair  be  loose ;  which  must  then  be  taken  ofi^, 
and  the  skins  returned  into  the  lime  pit  for  about 
three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
worked  flesh  and  grain,  tverj  sixth  or  seventh  day  du- 
ring that  time :  after  which,  let  them  be  washed  ten 
times  in  clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  wash- 
ing. They  are  next  to  be  prepared  ia  drench,  as  be- 
low mentioned. 
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2.  Second  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  both  th€  Red  Ltathec 
and  Yelkno  Dyes  by  drenching.  After  squeezing  tha 
water  out  of  the  skins,  put  them  into  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  water,  warm  as  new  milk,  in  the  following  pro« 
portions;  vix.  about  three  pounds  of  bran  for  five 
skins,  and  water  suflicient  to  make  the  mixture  mo- 
derately fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each 
pound  of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  skins  lie  three 
days ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  must  be  well 
worked,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  drench  two 
days  longer.  They  must  then  be  taken  out  and  rub- 
ied between  the  bands }  the  water  squeezed  from 
them,  and  the  bran  scraped  off  clear  from  both  sides 
of  the  skins.  After  this  they  most  be  again  washed 
ten  times  in  clear  water,  and  the  water  squeezed  out 
of  them. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  process  of  all  the  skins, 
whether  intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the 
same  ;  but  afterwards  those  which  are  to  be  dyed  red, 
must  be  treated  as  follows. 

3.  Preparation  in  Honey  and  Bran  of  Skins  thai 
are  to  be  dyed  Red,  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with 
three  pints  of  lukewarm  water,  and  stir  them  together 
till  the  honey  is  dissolved.  Then  add  two  double 
handfuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  skins  (for  which  the 
above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient),  work 
them  well  in  it  one  after  another.  Afterwards  fold  op 
each  skin  separately  into  a  round  form,  with  the  flesh 
side  inwards  \  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  other 
proper  vessel ;  if  in  the  summer,  by  the  side  of  each 
other;  but  in  the  winter,  on  the  top  of  each  other* 
Place  the  vessel  in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  such  part 
of  the  fluid  as  may  spontaneously  drain  from  the  skins, 
may  pass  from  them.  An  acid  fermentation  will  then 
rise  in  the  liquor,  and  the  skins  will  swell  considerably. 
In  this  state  they  must  continue  for  seven  or  eight 
days }  but  the  moisture  that  drains  from  them  most 
be  poured  off,  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. After  this  a  further  preparation  in  salt  is  ne* 
cessary  ;  and  which  must  be  performed  in  the  followtag 
manner. 

4.  Preparation  in  Salt^  of  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Red, 
After  the  skins  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and 
bran,  as  above  mentioned,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that 
mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed 
with  dry  common  sea  salt,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  a  pound  to  each  skin ;  the  salt  must  be  well  rub- 
bed and  worked  with  them.  This  will  make  them  con- 
tract again,  and  part  with  a  further  considerable  qoaa^ 
tity  of  moisture ;  which  most  be  squeezed  out  by  draw- 
ing each  skin  separately  through  the  hands.  They 
must  next  be  scraped  clean  on  both  sides  from  the  bran, 
soperfloons  salt,  and  moisture  that  may  adhere  to  them. 
After  which,  dry  salt  must  be  strewed  over  the  grain- 
side,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  They  are 
then  to  he  doubled  with  the  flesh  side  outwards,  length- 
wise from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  salt  must 
be  thinly  strewed  over  the  flesh  side,  and  rubbed  in  i 
for  the  two  last  operations,  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  salt  will  be  sufficient  for  each  skin.  They  must  then 
be  put,  thus  folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean 
boards,  placed  sloping,  breadthwise;  and  a  heavyl 
weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order  gradually  te 
pres  out  whlat  moisture  they  will  thus  part  with.  Ia] 
this  state  of  preuorci  ihtj  must  be  coatiaued  two  ^3\V 
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L4!iit1i«r.  ^  1on|!ef|  tfll  it  w  e&nvemeai  tb  iyt  tliem,  for  ^tch 
they  wiM  ditfi  be  -My  prrMred. 

jf.  Pnpjwr<i«ibii  i^ftAe  Ked  Dtfe^  in  a  proper  propor^ 
tknfifrjour  Skt'ni.  Put  eig^it  gaflont  of  water  into  % 
eofrper^  witli  neven  otifioes  of  ftheiiAn  (a)  tied  up  in  a 
Kiii«n  ^ng.  Light  a  tre  under  a  copper ;  and  when  the 
w»ter  liBS  boiled  about  a  (fuArter  of  an  hour,  take  otit 
the  bag  of  sbenan,  atid  put  into  tfie  boHing  ilotd  or 
lixivium,  ist.  Two  drams  of  alum  *|  sdly.  Two  drams 
pomegTiinate  bark  \  jdly,  Three  quartern  of  an  ounce 
Q^  turmeric  ;  4thty,  Three  ounces  of  cochineal;  Jthly, 
Two  onnoes  of  loaf  »ugar.  Let  tfte  whole  mixture  boil 
about  six  mvaotes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a 
qa«K  of  liquor,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan  ;  and 
MteO  it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  fiktn,  folded 
lengthwise,  the  grain  side  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the 
liquor,  rubbing  it  gently  with  the  *bands.  Then  taking 
out  the  akin,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the 
■Uperfluous  dye.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
remaining  three  skins ;  repeating  the  operation  of  each 
llctn  separately,  eight  times,  squeezing  the  ^Ins  by 
drttwing  them  through  the  bandit  before  each  fresh  dip- 
ping. Lay  them  now  on  one  side  of  a  large  pan,  set 
iloping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  moisture  as  will  run 
Iroffi  them  without  pressure,  for  sfbout  two  hours,  or  till 
tbey  are  cold ;  then  tan  them  as  below  directed. 

0.  Tanning  the  Red  Skins.  Powder  four  ounces  of 
the  best  white  galls  in  a  marble  mortar,  sifting  it 
throQgfh  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three 
quarts  of  water,  and  Trork  the  skins  well  in  this  mlx- 
CUve  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  trp  the  skina  four* 
iM.  Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  24  hours  ;  when  they 
Hiiwt  be  w0rk«d  a^ain  as  before  ;  then  taken  out,  sera- 
yei  clean  on  both  sides  from  the  first  galls,  and  put 
•into  a  like  quantity  of  fresh  galls  and  water.  In  this 
fresh  mixture  they  must  be  again  well  worked  for  three 
qfnarters  of  an  boor  ;  then  folded  up  as  before,  and  left 
in  tbe  fre#h  tan  (or  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
tbey  must  be  tifken  out,  washed  clean  from  the  galls  in 
aeven  or  eight  freah  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry. 

7.  Manner,  of  Dressing  the  Skins  \rfter  they  are  tanned* 
Wlien  tiio  skins  have  been  treated  as  ahov^,  and  are 
%ery  aear  diy,  tbey  should  be  scraped  with  the  proper 
hfitrument  or  acraper  on  the  flesli  side,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thickness.  They  are  then  to  be 
laid  on  a  smooth  board,  aiid  glazed  by  rubbing  them 
tvith  a  smooth  glass.  After  which  they  most  be  oiled, 
hfj  rubbing  them  with  olive  oil,  by  means  of  a  linen 
rig,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil 


fir  four  akirif :  they  w^  then  to  be  grained  oh  ft  gniitt- 
{ng  board,  lengthwise,  breadthwise,  and  coro^wiee,  or 
from  corner  to  corner. 

6.  Preparations  ufith  GoUs^Jor  the  Skins  to  be^dfeti 
Yellow,     After  the  four  skins  are    taken  out  of   Ihfe 
drendi  of  bran,  and  clean  washed  as  before  dlnfetell  in 
the  second  article,  tbey  must  be  very  Itell  worked,  liaftf 
an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a  pound  and  a  half  «f 
the  best  white  galls,  ^finely  powdered,  wnh  two  -qimrti 
of  clean  water.     The  skins  are  then  to  ht  sc-pmrately 
doubled   lengthwise,  rolled  up  with  the  flesh  aide  osfe- 
wards,  laid  in  tbe  mixture,  and  close  pressed  ^owa  on 
each  other,  in  which  state  they  most  continue  two 'Wlrolfc 
days.     On  the  third  day  let  them  be  again  wot^Lod   hi 
the  tan  \  and  afterwards  scraped  clean  from  tbe  galls, 
witb  an  ivory  or  brass  instrument  (for  no  iron  rhmI 
touch  them).     11iey  must  then  be  put  into  a  fresb  tMft^ 
made  of  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  powdered,  witb  a- 
bout  three  quarts  of  water,  and  well  worked  therein 
1 5  times.     After  this  they  must  be  doubled,  rolled  «p 
as  before,  and  laid  in  the  second  tan  for  three  days. 
On  the  third   day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  oea* 
salt  must  be  worked  into  each  skin  ;  and  the  skins  don* 
bled  op  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan,  till  tbe 
day  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  oot,  and  well 
washed  fix  times  in  cold  water,  and  four  times  in  w»* 
ter  lukewarm.     The  water  must  be  then  well  squeezed 
out,  by  laying  the  skins  under  pressure,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  between  two  boards,  with  a  weight  of  abont 
200  or  300  pounds   laid  upon  the  uppermost  boaid, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

9.  Preparation  of  the  Yellow  Uye^  in  the  proper  fro* 
portion  for  four  Skins.  Mix  six  ounces  of  cassiari  gehi» 
ra  (b),  or  dgehira,  or  the  berries  of  tbe  eastern  rham* 
nns,  with  the  same  quantity  of  alum  \  and  pound  them 
together  till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  brass  mortar, 
with  a  brass  pestle.  Then  dividing  the  materials,  tbna 
powdered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four  ounces  eacb. 
put  one  of  those  three  parts  into  about  a  pint  and  a  halt 
of  water,  in  a  china  or  earthen  vessel,  and  stir  the  Qirx* 
tare  together.  Let  the  fluid  stand  to  cool,  till  it  will 
not  scald  tbe  hand.  Tlien  spreading  one  of  the  skina 
flat  on  a  table,  in  a  warm  room,  with  the  grain-side  np- 
permost,  poor  a  fourth  part  of  the  tinging  liquor,  pre- 
pared as  above  directed,  over  the  upper  or  grain-side, 
spreading  it  equally  over  the  skin  with  the  band,  and 
rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do  the  like  witb  the 
other  three  skins,  for  which  tbe  mixture  first  made  will 
be  sufficient. 

This  operation  must  be  repeated  twice  more  on  eacb 

skla 


(a)  Shenan  is  a  drug  much  used  by  dyers  in  the  east ;  and  may  easily  be  procured  at  any  of  tbe  ports  of  Syria 
and  Africa,  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the  eastern  jointed- kali,  called  by  botanists  solicomia;  and  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  those  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  There  is  a  lesser  species  of  tbe  salicornia  on  our  coast,  which,  from  its 
great  aflinity  with  the  sbeuan,  nAigbt  be  presumed  to  have  the  same. qualities.  Op  some  trials,  however,  it  has  not 
appeared  to  answer  the  intention  of  tne  shenan  ^  but  it  will  be  prudeqt  to  pursue  the  examination  of  this  far- 
ther, as  some  uoknown  circumstances  in  the  collecting  or  using  the  Eqglittb  salicornia  might  occasion  tbe  miscar- 
riage. But  be  tfais  as  it  may,  the  eastern  shenan  may,  at  all  events,  be  easily  procured  in  any  quantity,  at  a 
very  trifling 'expenee,  by  any  of  the  captains  of  Turkey  ships,  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna*  &c. 

(b)  The  cassiari  gehira  is  tbe  berries  of  an  eastern  rhamnus,  or  buckthorn  tree }  and  ipay  be  bad  at  Aleppo, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  at  a  small  price.  The  common  Avignon  or  yellow  berries  niaj  be  subatitateA, 
'but  not  Witb  so  good  an  effect;  the  cassiari  gehira  tieiog  a  stronger  and  brighter  yellow  dye^  botb  foe  tUa  tm 
inid  nKo  tbat  of  colouring- paper  hangings,  ikdft 
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IimAm!.  ^^^  tcpafttleljr,  with  Ihe  ramaioin^  eight  ooiicet  of  ibe 
powfbr  of  tlw  bifirrieti  and  alom,  with  tho  abo)V«-iMtt« 
tiaoad  doa  propoptiooa  af  hot  water,  pot  to  then  aa 
balera  dtrtaied* 

The  skim,  wheo  ^ytd^  afe  to  ha  bong  «p  oa  a 
waadea  framey  withoot  being  folded,  with  the  grata* 
aide  ootwarda,  aboal  three  fuartcts  of  an  bear  te  drain  | 
whea  they  moet  be  carried  to  a  river  ar  fttream  af  ran* 
ning  water,  and  well  washed  tbereia  six  times  ar  mart. 
After  thif  they  masl  he  pot  under  prestnre  far  abaat  an 
heor,  till  the  water  he  well  Mfoeezed  oat ;  afterwarde 
the  shins  most  be  hang  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room. 

Thia  being  done,  the  skirts  are  ta  he  dressed  and 
|{»ained  aa  before  diraotad  for  those  dyed  red }  ezeept 
the  otiing,  which  most  be  enMtted. 

Bhcking  Leatbkm.  in  the  tanning  af  leatlier  k 
le  ao  mech  impregnated  #ith  the  astringent  parts  of 
aak  bark,  or  with  that  matter  which  strikes  a  blaek 
with  green  Tttriol,  that  rubbing  it  ever  three  or  fear 
times  with  a  solution  af  the  vitrioH  or  wild  a  solution 
af  iran  made  in  vegetable  aeidn,  is  suffieient  fsr  staining 
it  black.  Of  this  we  may  be  oomrinced  by  dropping 
a  little  af  the  seliitien  on  the  onblacked  side  of  com* 
■en  shea  leather.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the 
aorrier  *,  who,  after  the  eoh)orkig,  givea  a  gloss  to  the 
leather  with  a  solution  el  gmm  arable  and  size  made 
m  vinegar,  Where  the  prevkHfs  astringent  invpregaaF-- 
tioii  is  insuftctent  to  give  doe  colour,  and  for  those 
aerta  af  leather  which  have  net  been  tanned,  seme  galla 
er  ether  astringents  are  added  to  the  selatioo  af  iron  ; 
mid  in  many  cases,  partieolarly  for  the  finer  sorts  of 
leather,  and  for  renewing  the  blackness,  ivory  or  lamp- 
black  is  a%rd.  A  mixlore  of  either  of  these  with  lin- 
seed oil  makes  the  common  oil  blacking.  For  a  shin* 
kyg  blacking,  small  beer  ar  water  is  taken  instead  of 
eil,  in  the  i^aantity  of  about  a  pint  to  an  oonee  of  the 
i^ery  btaok,  with  an  addition  of  half  ao  ounce  of 
brawn  sugar  and  as  moch  gom  arabic.  The  white  of 
an  egg,  substituted  for  the  gom,  makes  the  blaek 
more  shining,  but  is  supposed  to  hurt  the  leather,  and 
make  it  apt  to  crack.  It  most  be  obvious,  however, 
that  all  these  compositions  admit  of  a  great  many  varia- 
tions. 

GUdi'ng  ofLaATHEM*    Take  glair  of  the  whites  of 
eggs,  or  gam  water,  and  with  a  brush  rub  ever  the 
leather  with  either  of  them :  then  lay  on  the  gold  or. 
silver,  and,  letting  tbero  dry,  burnish  tbem.     See  the 
articles  GiLDiKG  and  Burnishing. 

Ts  dress  or  cover  Lr4TKEB  wuh  Siher  or  GM*  Take 
hrowu-red  }  grind  or  move  it  on  a  stone  with  a  nsuller, 
adding  water  and  chalk ;  and  when  the  latter  is  dissol- 
ved, rob  or  lightly  daub  the  leather  over  with  it,  till 
it  looks  a  little  whitish;  and  then  lay  on  the  leaf-silver 
m  gold  before  the  leather  is  quite  dry,  laying  the  leaves 
a  little  over  each  other,  that  there  may  not  be  the  least 
paK  uncovered ;  and  when  they  have  well  closed  with 
the  leather,  and  are  soficiently  dried  on  and  hardened, 
nib  them  over  with  an  ivory  polisher,  or  the  foretooth 
ef  a  horse. 

,  By  several  statutes,  regulations  are  made  for  the  tan- 
ning and  manufacturing  of  leather}  and  by  the  Tfik 
Geo.  Ilf.  e«  13.  a  doty  is  laid  open  all  hides  and  skins 
imported,  and  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportatiefl 
thereof.  Several  duties  are  also  imposed  oa  bides  and 
•kine  tamed  in  Great  BritatD,  of  what  kind  leeTeTy  aa 


set  forth  in  sehedoles  annexed  to  the  said  aet    fty  the    Leatfcsr 
33  €reo.  III.  c.  37.  further  regolations  are  nrnde  re- 
specting the  Mid  duties,  which  are  voder  the  manage- 
OMnt  of  the  officers  ef  exetse. 

LE4V£N,  a  piece  of  sour  doogh,  osed  to  ferment 
and  render  li^^ht  a  much  larger  qnnntity  of  doogh  or 
paste.    See  Bread,  Barm,  and  Baking. 

Leaven  was,  strictly  forbidden  by  the  hiw  of  Mosea 
daring  the  seven  days  of  the  passover }  and  the  Jews,  in 
obedience  to  this  Isrw,  very  carefully  purified  their 
houses  from  all  leaven  as  soon  as  the  vigil  of  the  feast 
began.  Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  to  have  place 
in  any  thing  presented  to  the  Lord,  upon  his  altar, 
during  this  solemnity.  If,  during  the  feast,  the  leest 
particle  of  leaven  was  found  in  their  booses,  they  ima- 
gnMd  the  whole  was  polluted,  for  a  little  leaven  leayen- 
eth  the  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its  figurative  sense, 
signifies  the  bad  passions  of  envy  and  malice,  and  rat- 
oottr,  which  sour  the  temper,  and  extend  their  ferment 
over  the  social  afieotioos )  whereas  unleavened  bread 
implies  sincerity  and  truth.  It  is  frequently  osed  for 
any  kind  of  moral  contagion. 

LEAVES  or  PLANTS.    See  Leaf. 

ColoHrs  extracted frwn  Lbavms.  See  CozouR^Mak- 
w^'N*37. 

LEBADRA,  ^or  Lebadia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Boeotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phoots,  situated  betweta 
Helicon  and  Cbeeronia,  still  called  Livadia.  In  it  stead 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonios,  which  whoever  went 
to  eonsolt,  descended  into  a  sobterraneous  golf. 

LEBEDA,  an  ancient  sea  port  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  with  a  pretty  good  barboor, 
and  an  old  eastle,  seated  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  \  ia 
£.  Lonf .  14.  50.  N.  Lat.  32.  10. 

LEBEDOS,  reckoned  among  the  twelve  ancient 
cities  of  Ionia,  was  situated  to  the  sooth  of  Smyrna. 
It  was  the  residence  of  stage-players,  and  the  plane 
where  they  met  from  all  parts  of  Ionia,  as  far  as  the 
Hellespont,  and  celebrated  aanual  gumes  in  honoor  of 
Bacchus,  (Strabo).  It  was  overthrown  by  Lysima-^ 
chos,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephesos  \  scaroe 
ever  after  recovering  itself,  and  becoming  rather  a  vil- 
lage than  a  town,  (Horace). 

LEBEN,  or  Lebena,  in  Ancient  Geograph/^  one 
ef  the  port  towns  of  the  Gortvnians,  near  the  promos- 
tory  Leon,  on  the  sooth-east  side  of  Crete  %  famons  far 
a  temple  of  iEsculapios  in  imitation  of  that  ef  Cyra^ 
oaica. 

LEBRIXA,  an  ancient,  Strang,  and  pleasant  towt 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia ;  seated  in  a  territory  abound^ 
ing  in  corn,  wine,  and  a  great  aunsher  of  dive  trees, 
of  whose  fruit  they  make  the  best  oil  in  Spain.  W. 
Long.  5.  32.  N.  Lat.  36.  j2. 

LEBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  ^U^ 
per  Saxony,  and  in  the  mar^oisate  ef  Brandenburg^ 
with  a  bishop^s  see,  secularized  in  favour  ef  the  honsa 
ef  Brandenburg.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Oder,  in  S. 
Long.  14.  44.  N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

LECCE,  a  rich  populoos,  and  most  beantifnl  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the  Terra 
d'Olrantov  ef  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  see 
of  a  bisliop.     E.  Long.  1 8.  28*  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

LECCO,  a  town* of  luly  in  the  docby  of  Milan, 
seated  on  the  eastern  side  ef  the  lake  Come*  £•  Long. 
9.  43.  N.  Lat.  45.  5-       ^ 
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LeeliUda      LECHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloocestersbire  in  Eng* 
I         land,  seated   at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lech  and 
I-eviwreri.  Xharoes.     W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  42.  , 

LECHNICH,  a  to^n  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  now  subject  to  Froiisia.  £•  Long.  6. 
35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LECTI,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  two-  kinds  among 
the  Romans,  as  being  destined  to  two  diflfercnt  u^es,  to 
Ije  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  repose  upon  for 
iMgbtly  rest.  The  first  were  called  Ucti  trtcliniareSf  the 
other  leeii  cubicukriu    See  Beds. 

LECTICA,  was  a  litter  or  vehicle  in  which  the 
l^mans  were  carried.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  covered 
and  uncovered.  The  covered  lectica  is  called  by  Pliny 
eubiculum  viatorum^  a  traveller's  bedchamber;  And 
indeed  we  are  informed  that  Augustus  frequently  or« 
dered  his  servants  to  stop  his  litter  that  he  might  sleep 
apon  the  road.  This  vehicle  was  carried  by  six  or 
eight  men  called  ieciirarti.  The  lectica  diflVred  from 
the  ulhf  for  in  the  first  the  traveller  could  recline 
kimself  for  sleep,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  sit* 
The  lectica  was  invented  in  Bithynia  ^  the  sella  was  a 
Roman  machine,  and  esteemed  the  more  honourable  of 
the  two.  Lectica  was  also  the  name  of  the  funeral  bed 
or  bier  for  carrying  out  the  dead. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  servants  who 
cwrried  the 'Lectica. 

LECTICARIUS  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
churchy  wliose  office  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of 
those  who  died,  and  to  bury  them.  These  were  other- 
wise denominated  decani  and  coputtte* 

LECTIO,  Reading,  Considered  in  a  medicinal 
view,  it  is  said  by  Celsos,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad, 
especially  after  supper,  for  those  whose  beads  are  weak; 
and  in  libt  i.  cap.  8.  he  recommends  reading  with  an 
andible  voice  for  such  as  have  weak  stomachs.  It  is 
also  directed  by  Paulus  ^gineta  as  an  exercise,  lib.  i. 
cap.  19.         . 

LECTISTERNIUM,  a  solemn  ceremony  observed 
hy  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  wherein  an 
entertainment  was  prepared  with  great  magnificence, 
and  served  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and,  their  statues  placed 
upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the  same  manner  as 
men  used  to  sit  at  meat.  The  first  lectisterniom  held 
at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  Her- 
CAiles,  M<?rcury,  and  Neptune.,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  con- 
tagious distemper  which  raged  amongst  the  cattle,  in 
tke  year  of  Rome  354.  At  these  feasts  the  Epolones 
presided,  and  the  sacred  banquet  was  called  epulum. 
See  Epulo,  Epulum,  &e.  ^ 

Something  like  the  lectisterniom  was  oeeasiooally 
observed    among    the    Greeks,    according   to  Casau- 

bon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  servants  in  great 

men^s  booses,  who  were  employed  in  reading  while 
tbeir  masters  were  at  supper.  They  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anagkost£. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  and  strong  town  of  France, 
ioCiascony,  with  a  caf  tie  and  a  bishop's  see ;  seated 
on  a  fhouatain,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river 
Gers.  E.  Lopfr.  o.  42,  N.  Lat.  43.  56. 
•  LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preach- 
ers in  parish  churches,  distinct  from  the  rector,  vicar, 
and  curate.    They^  are  chosen  by  tbfr  vestry, ,  or  chief 


inhabitants  of  the  parish,  supported  by  voluntary  sub* 
scriptions  and  legacies,  and  are  usually  the  aftemooa 
preachers  in  the  Sunday  service.     The   term  is  also 
more  generally  applied  to  those  who  preadi  ou  Son* 
day,  or  on  any  stated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches  or 
other  places  of  public  worship.     By  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
cap*  4*  lecturers  in  churches,  onliceiiaed,  and  not  coo- 
forniing  to  the  liturgy,  shall  be  disabled,  and  »ball  also 
suffer  three  months  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  ^ 
and  two  justices,  or  the  mayor  in  a  town  corporate, 
shall,  upon  ceitificate  from  the  ordinary,  commit  thea 
accordingly.     Where  there  are  lectures  founded  by  tbo 
donations  of  pious  persons,  the  lecturers  are  appointed 
by  the  founders  without  any  interposition  or  consent  of 
rectors  of  churches,  &c.  though  with  the  leave  and  ap- 
probation of  the  bishop  }  such  is  that  of  Lady  Moyer^a 
at  St  PauPs.     But  the  lecturer  is  not  entitled   to  the 
pnlpit,  without  the  consent  of  the  rector  or  vicar,  ivbo 
is  possessed  of  the  freehold  of  the  church. 

LEDA,  in  fabulous  history,  a  daughter  of  King 
Thespius  and  Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndams  king 
of  Sparta.     She  was  seen  bathing  in  the  river  £Brotas 
by  Jupiter,  when  she  was  some  few  days  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy,  and  the  god,  struck  with  her  beauty,  re- 
solved to  deceive  her.     He  persuaded  Venue  to  change 
herself  into  an  eagle,  while  be  assumed  the  form  of  a 
swan,  and  after  this  metamorphosis  Jupiter,  as  if  fear* 
fnl  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  wiUingly 
sheltered  the  trembling  swan  from  the  assaults  of  him 
superior  enemy.     The  caresses  with  which  the  naked 
Leda  received  the  swan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  kin- 
self  of  his  situation,  and  nine  months  after  this  adven- 
ture the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs,  of 
one  of  which  sprung  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the 
other  Castor  and  Clytemncstnu    The  two  former  were 
deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  clainscd 
Tyndams  for  their  father.    Some  mythelogists  attri- 
bute this  amour  to  Nemesis  and  not  to  JLeda^  and 
they   farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  intrusted  witk 
the  education  of  the  children  which  sprung  from  the 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemesis.    To  reconcile  this  di-> 
versity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received 
the  name  of  Nemesis  after  death.     Homer  and  Hesiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Jupiter  inte 
a  swan,  whence  some  have  imagined  that  the  fable  waa 
unknown  to  those  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably  in- 
vented since  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a  town  of  Herefordshire  in  England. 
It  is  a  well  built  town,  seated  on  a  rich  clay  soil,  and 
inhabited  mostly  by  clothiers.  Population  3 1 86.  W. 
Long*  2.  20*  N.  Lat.  52.  6. 

LEDKSMA,  an  ancient  and  strong  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  seated  on  the  river  Tome,  in 
W.  Loirir.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein  mervhanta 
enter  their  accounts.     See  BooK-K££PiMG. 

LEDUAf,  Marsh  Cistus,  or  f^iid  JRasemarfi  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  class  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under,  the  l8th  order 
Bicornes,    See  Hot  ANT  Indes^- 

LKE,  an  epithet  used  by  seamen  to  distiagni^  that 
part  of  the  hemisphere  to  which  the  wind  is  directed 
from  the  other  part  whence  it  arises ;  which  latter  is 
accordingly  called  to  windward..  This  expression,  is 
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cbiefly  used  wlien  the  wind  crosses  tlie  line  of  a  ship's 
"^  conrse,  so  that  all  on  a  side  of  her  If  called  to  wind" 
ward,  and  all  on  the  opposite  side  to  ieeward.  Hence, 
Under  the  Lee^  implies  farther  to  the  leeward,  or 
farther  from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind 
blows :  as, 

Under  ike  Lee  of  the  shore;  i.  e.  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrase 
is  commonly  understood  to  express  the  situation  of  a 
▼essel  anchored,  or  sailini;  under  the  weather-shore, 
where  there  is  always  smoother  water,  and  less  danger 
of  heavy  sea%  than  at  a  great  distance  from  it. 

Lee  Larches^  the  sodden  and  riolent  rolls  which  a 
ship  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  sea,  parti- 
cularly when  a  large  wave  strikes  her  on  the  weather* 
side. 

LEE'Side^  all  that  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  which  lies 
between  the  mast  and  the  side  farthest  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  ;  or  otherwise,  that  half  of  a  ship 
which  is  pressed  down  towards  the  water  by  the  effort 
of  the  sails,  as  separated  from  the  other  half  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  her  length.  That  part 
of  the  ship  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line  is 
accordingly  called  the  weather-side*  Thus  admit  a  ship 
to  be  sailing  southward,  with  the  wind  at  east,  then  if 
her  starboard  or  right  side  the  lee-side ;  and  the  lar- 
board, or  left,  the  weather-sidtm 

LxE-Stone.     See  Lee- Penny, 

LEE'fTay,    See  Navigation. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  a  very  eminent  dramatic  poet 
of  the  last  century,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who 
gave  him  a  liberal  education.— He  received  his  first 
rudiments   of  learning  at  Westminster  school ;   from 
whence   he   went   to  Trinity   college,   Cambridge.-— 
Coming  to  London,  however,  his  inclination  prompt- 
ed  him   to  appear  on   the  theatre;    but  he  was   not 
more  successful  in  representing  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,    than   many  a  genius   besides,   who  have   been 
equally  unfortunate   in    treading  the  sta^e,   although 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  write  for  it.     He  produced 
IZ  tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  true  poetic  enthusiasm.     None,   if  any,   ever 
felt  the  passion  of  love  more  truly  ;  nor  could  any  one 
describe  it  with  more  tenderness.     Addison  commends 
bis  genius  highly ;  observing,  that  none  of  our  Eng- 
lish poets   had  a  happier  turn  for  tragedy,   although 
his  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impetuosity  hurried  him 
beyond  all  bounds  of  probability,  and  sometimes  were 
quite  out  of  nature.     The  truth  is,  this  poet's  imagi* 
nation  ran  away  with  his  reason  ;  so  that  at  length  be 
became  quite  crazy;  and  grew  so  mad,  that  his  friends 
Were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where  he  made 
that  famous  witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  scribbler,  who 
had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  misfm'tune,   by 
observing  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  write  like  a  mad- 
man :— *'  No  (said  Lee),  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
write  like  a  madman ;  but  it  is  very  ea<ty  to  write  tike 
a  fool.**     Lee  had'the  good  fortune  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  reason  so  far  as  to  be  discharged  from  his  me^* 
lancholy  confinement ;  bat  he  did  not  long  survive  his 
enlargement,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  34.     Cibber,  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says  he  perished  unfortonately 
ill  a  night  ramble  in  London  streets.— His  Theodosius 
and  Alexander  the  Great  are  stock  plays,  and  to  this 
ikj  are  often  acted  with  great  applause.    Tbe  late  Mr 


Barry  was  particularly  fortonate  in  the  character  of     j^4^ 
the  Macedonian  hero.  tct.Pennjr. 

LEE-Penny^  or  Lee*stone^  a  curious  piece  of  antiqui- 
ty belonging  to  the  family  of  Lee  in  Scotland,  and  of 
which  the  following  account  has  been  given  in  tiie* 
Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  December  1787. 

It  is  a  stone  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular 
shape,  and  its  size  about  half  an  inch  each  side.  It  is 
set  in  a  piece  of  silver  coin,  which,  though  much  de- 
faced, by  some  letters  still  remaining  is  supposed  to  be  a 
shilling  of  Edward  L  the  cross  being  very  plain,  as  it  is 
on  his  shinings.-^It  has  been,  by  tradition,  in  the  Le«- 
family  since  the  year  13,20;  that  is,  a  little  after  the 
death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  having  ordered  bis 
heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  be 
buried,  one  of  tbe  noble  family  of  Douglas  was  sent 
with  it,  and  it  is  said  got  the  crowned  heart  in  bis 
arms  from  that  circumstance :  but  the  person  who  car- 
ried the  heart  was  Simon  Locard  of  Lee,  who  just  about 
this  time  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Sir 
William  de  Lendsay,  prior  of  Air,  for  which  he  grant- 
ed a  bond  of  annuity  of  ten  pounds  of  silver,  during  the 
life  of  the  said  Sir  William  de  Lendsay,  out  of  his 
lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  original  bond,  dated 
1323,  and  witnessed  by  the  principal  nobility  of  tbe> 
country,  is  still  remaining  among  the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  sum  in  those  days,  it  is  thought^ 
it  was  borrowed   for  that  expedition;   and  from   his 
being  tbe  person  who  carried   the   royal  heart,    he- 
changed  his  name  to  Lockheartf  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a  lock 
for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  serata pan-- 
(/c».— This  Simon   Lockhart   having  taken  prisoner  a 
Saracen  prince  or  chief,  his  wife  came  to  ransom  him  ; 
and  on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  stone 
fell  out  of  her  purse,  which  she  hastily  snatched  np  i 
which  Simon  Lockhart  observing,  insisted  to  have  it, 
else  he  woald  not  give  up  his.  prisoner.     Upon  this  tbe 
lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues,  viz*- 
that  it  cured  all  diseases  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  both  in  man  and  beast.     It  is  used  by  dip- 
ping the  stone  in  water,  which  is  given  to  tbe  diseas- 
ed cattle  to  drink ;  and  the  person  who  has  been  bitf 
and  the  wound  or  part  infected,  is  washed  with  tbe 
water.     There  are  no  words  used  in  the  dipping  of  tbe 
stone,   or  any  money  taken  by  the  servants,   without 
incurring  the  owner's  displeasure.     Many  are  the  cnres 
said  to  be  performed  by  it,  and  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  a% 
Yorkshire,  to  get  the  water  in  which   the  stone   ia- 
dipped,   to   give   their  cattle,   when   ill  of   tbe   mnr« 
rain  especially,  and  black-^Ieg.*— A  great  many  year^ 
ago,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
against  the  laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  foit 
using  witchcraft.— It  is  said,  when  the  plague  was  last 
at  Newcastle,  the  inhabitants  sent  for  the  Lee-penny, 
and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  sum  in  trust  for  tbe  loan  } 
and  that  they  thonght  it  did  so  much  good,  that  they  . 
offered  to  pay  the  moneys  and  keep  tbe  Lee- penny  :  but 
the  gentleman  would  not  part  with  it.     A  copy  of  tbie  > 
bond  ie  very  well  attested  to  have  been  among  the  fa^ 
mily  papers,  bat  supposed  to  have  been  spoiled,  along 
with  "many  more  valuable  ones^  about -50  years  ago,  by 
rain  getting  into  the  charter  room,  during  %  long  mt« 
nority,  and  no  family. residing,  at  Lee. 
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Lecftmy  We  Imm  gifVii  Uim  bitCtHrjr«  liel  on  acoomil  of  iko 
I .  utility  of  the  in  format  ion,  but  as  a  proof  of  tbe  super- 
stition of  the  times.  None  of  tlie  virtues  which  the 
ston*  wa3  formerly  supposed  to  possess^  are  now  ascribed 
to  it,  exeeptingi  we  believe,  io  the  case  of  sonie  of  the 
diseases  of  cattle^  and  even  these  in  more  enlight- 
•aed  times  will  become  daily  less  nomerons  and  less 
powerfol. 

LEECH,  in  Zoology.  See  Hirudo,  Helmiktho- 
LOOY  Indem. 

Leeches,  in  a  ship,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  sail 
which  are  either  sloping  or  perpendicular. 

The  letches  of  all  sails  whose  tops  and  bottoms  are 
pffmllel  to  the  deck,  or  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  mast,  arc 
denominated  from  the  shtpV  side,  and  the  sail  to  which 
tliey  belong  \  as  the  ttarbottrd  leedi  of  the  main-sail, 
the  he  leech  of  the  fore^lop  sail,  &e.  But  the  saili 
which  are  fixed  obliquely  on  the  masts  have  their 
leeches  mrnied  from  their  sttuatimi  with  respect  to  the 
chtp^s  length ;  as  tbe  yore  leech  of  the  misen,  tbe  after^ 
leceh  of  the  jib  or  fore-etay  sail,  &e* 

LtsOM  LuK»f  certain  ropes  fastened  to  the  middW 
of  the  leeches  of  tbe  nwin-sail  and  fore-sail,  and  eon»* 
■HHHoating  with  bbcks  under  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
tepi  w4ienoe  vbey  pasa  downward  to  the  deck,  serving 
to  tress  n^  these  sails  te  the  yard  as  occasion  requires. 
8be  Bhails« 

Laeeit'Rope^  a  name  given  te  that  part  of  the  belt* 
rape  to  which  the  border  or  skirt  of  a  sail  ie  sewed.  In 
flH  sails  whose  opposite  leeches  are  of  the  same  length, 
it  is  terminated  above  tbe  earing,  and  below  the  clue* 
See  BoiT'  Rope^  Clue,  and  Earing. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire, 
196  miles  firom  London,  has  a  magnificent  stone  bridge 
over  tbe  river  Aire  to  the  suburbs.  It  was  incorpe- 
rtited  by  King  Charles  L  with  a  chief  alderman,  nine 
bnrgessesi  and  20  assistants ;  and  by  Charles  II.  witik 
n  mayor,  12  aldtrmen,  and  24  amistants.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  famous  for  the  woollen  nmnnfactore,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  roost  ileurishiag  towns  in  the 
eott^ty,  yet  hsNl  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  By  means  of  inland  navifraiion,  it  lias  couk 
mmiieatien  with  the  riven  Mersey,  Dee,  Bibble,  Oese, 
IVenI,  Dirwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
dbo*  y  wkieh  navigation,  inclnding  its  windings,  exteode 
above  500  miles  m  tbe  counties  of  Lincehs  Nottin|^ 
ham,  Lancaster,  Westaroreland,  Chester,  Stafbrd^  War- 
#tck,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Worcester,  8cc.  Here  is  a  long 
SV^et  foil  of  shops,  and  a  hall  for  the  sale  of  cloth,  bui4t 
in  175^.  Th^  merchants  of  this  place,  York,  and,  Hull, 
ship  them  off  at  the  latter  pert,  for  Holland,  Hamburgh, 
and  the  north.  After  ringmg  of  the  market*beU  at  six 
or  seven  in  the  morning,  the  dmpmen  come  and  match 
tl«ip  patterns^  when  they  breat  for  the  cloth  with  a^  whis- 
per, because  lbs  clothiers  standings  are  so  near  each 
ether  )  and  perhaps  20,oool.  worth  of  cloth  is  sold  in  an 
bourns  time.  At  half  an  boor  afur  eight  the  bell  rings 
again,  when  the  clothiers  make  room  for  the  linen- 
d^pefs^  hardware  men,  shoemakers,  fruiterers,  &o.  At 
the  same  time  the  shamMes  are  welt  steeed  with  all  sorts 
offish  and  Aesh-^  and  400  horse  loade  of  apples  have 
been  cennted  here  in  a  day.  There  ie  a  magnificent 
hall,  where  they  aho  seli  great  qtmntities  it  white 
elMh }  and  kore  is  «  neble  guildhall,  with  » fine  OMibio 
Btatoe  of  Queen  Ante,  cxeoted  abont  thn  yenr  1714* 
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Its  river  being  nnvigable  by  boats,  they  send  atbcr 
goods,  besides  their  cloth,  to  Wakefield,   York,  anil 
Hull,  and  furnish  York  with  coaU.     There  ia  a  bousn 
called  lUd  hall^  because  it  was  tbe  Brst  brick  building 
ia  the  town,  and  King  Charles  I.  had  an  apartment  ta 
it,  which  is  ever  since  called  tbe  King* i  chamber.  Tber* 
is  another  place  called  Tower  hiil^  on  winch  there  waa 
once  a  tower ;  besides  which,  there  was  a  castle  which 
King  Stephen  besieged   in   his    march  to   Scotland. 
Here  was  also   a   park,   where   are   now  indoenrea* 
There  is  a  workhouse  here  of  free  stone,  where  poor 
children  are  tanght  to  mix  wool,  and  perform  other 
easy  branches  of  that  manufacture,  and  a  part  of  it  hne 
been  used  many  years  as  an  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  the  aged  poor.    Here  are  three  alms  houses,  and  two 
charity  schools  of  blue  coal  boys  to  the  nnmber  of  lOO. 
In  tbe  ceiling  of  St  Peter's,  its  only  parochiel  church, 
the  delivery  of  thb  law  to  Moses  is  6nely  painted  ia 
fresco  by  Parmentier.     It  is  a  venerable  free- stone  pile 
built  in  the  cathedral  fashion,  and  seems  to  have  hema 
tbe  patcb  work  of  several  ages.    Tbe  increase  of  build- 
ing in  Leeds  in  the  year  1786,  was  nearly  400  honses. 
The  population  in  1 801  amounted  to  50,669.     There 
is  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  here,  erected  in  169T, 
called  tbe  new  chapel^  which  is  the- stateliest,  if  not  \ht 
oldest,  of  that  denomination  in  the  north  of  England : 
and  in  tbe  town  and  its  suburbs  are  several  other  meet* 
ing* houses,  as  is  always  observable  in  towns  ef  great 
trade  and  manufacture.     It  is  noted  for  some  nMdicinal 
springs  }  one  of  which,  called  St  PeUr\  is  very  coJd, 
and  has  been  ibund  very  beneficial  in  rheumatisma, 
rickets,  &c.     Here  is  an  hospital  for  relief  of  the  poor 
who  had  been  honest  and  industrious,   endowed  witk 
Sol.  a-yecr,  besides  lol.  a-year  for  a  master  to  rca4 
prayers  and  instruct  them  \  also  a  free  school.    Its  ma»- 
kets  are  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  market-kwe 
are  more  strictly  observed  here  than  anywhere.     It  hne 
two  fairs  in  the  year.     Leeds,  though  a  large  town^ 
sends  no  members  to  parliament. 

LEEK.  See  Allium,  Botavt  Indemi  and  for  ita 
culture,  see  Gardening. 

Leek,  a  town  of  Staffordshire  in  England,  155 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moor« 
lands,  baa  a  manufacture  of  buttons,  a  market  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  seven  fairs  in  the  year.  In  tbe  church- 
yard, at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  chancel,  are  th« 
renmins  of  a  Danish  cross,  now  upright,  and  10  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  stone. 
In  Blue-hills  in  ths  neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  ^ 
and  a  salt  stream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the 
stones  and  earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a  rusty  co- 
lour, ami,  with  the  infusion  of  gaHs,  turns  as  black  na 
ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  a  most  surpri»iag  height,  with- 
eat  any  turf  or  mould  open  them. 

LEER,  in  glass-making,  a  sort  of  third  fomaoe^ 
intended  to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  dcgi^es  the 
vessels  when  made.  This  properly  comprebenda  two 
parts,  the  tower  and  leer.  The  tower  is  thot  part 
which  lies  directly  above  the  melting  furnace,  with  a 
partition  between  them  of  a  font  thick,  io  the  midst 
whereof  there  is  a  round  hole,  placed  exactly  over  fJm 
furnace,  through  which  the  flame  and  heat  paaa  tnio 
the  tower:  00  the  floor  of  this  tower  the  vessels  mw 
•et  to  anneal.  There  are  two  openings  by  which  tht 
nmeb  ace  put  into  this  tewcrj  and  after  standing,  then 
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l^tr  soroe  ilm^f  thtj  are  put  into  iron  pRtit,  which  by  de- 
I  grees  are  drawn  out  all  along  that  piirt  of  thifl  fomace, 
.  ^^  ^  whicli  18  properly  called  the  iter;  w4iich  is  five  or  nix 
yards  long,  that  the  vessele  may  cool  hy  degrees.  This 
leer  is  conltnued  to  its  tower  and  archfd  all  along,  and 
IS  about  four  l«:ec  wide,  and  high  within.  The  glasses 
are  cool  bv  that  time  they  are  brought  to  tlie  mouth  of 
this,  which  enters  into  a  room  where  the  gtaases  are 
placed  when  taiken  out. 

LEES,  the  grossest  and  most  ponderous  psrts  of  li- 
enors, which,  being  separated  hy  fermentution,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  Ttie  word  comes  from  the  French  iief 
and  that  either  from  limus^  ^  mud,'*  or  from  Lyeus^ 
one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus ;  or,  according  to  Du 
Cange,  from  //a,  a  corrupt  Latin  word  signifying  the 
same.  The  vinegar-makers  make  a  great  trade  of  the 
lees  of  wine  dried  and  made  into  cakes,  after  having 
squeezed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  presses. 

LEET,  or  Court  Leet  {leta  visvs  franci pfegiH)^ 
is  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  punishing  offences 
against  the  crown  ^  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
court  of  the  land.  It  inquires  of  all  offences  under 
high  treason  \  but  those  who  are  to  be  punished  with 
loss  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirable  and  pre- 
sentable here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  the  justices 
of  assize,  (Stat.  X.  Edw.  IIL).  And  this  court  ia  cal- 
led the  view  of  frank  pledge,  because  the  king  is  to  be 
there  certified  by  the  view  of  the  steward,  how  many 
people  are  within  every  leet,  and  have  an  account  of 
their  good  manners  and  government ;  and  every  person 
of  the  age  of  1 2  years,  who  liath  remained  there  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  may  be  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  the 
king,  and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  &c.  A 
leet  is  incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  baron  to  a  ma- 
nor :  for  by  grant  of  a  hundred,  a  leet  passeth  \  and  a 
hundred  cannot  be  without  a  leet.— The  usual  method 
of  punishment  in  the  court  leet,  is  by  fine  and  amerce- 
ment \  the  former  assessed  hy  the  steward,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  jury. 

LEETAKOO,  a  considerable  town  in  sontbem  A- 
frica,  situated  in  26®  30'  S.  LaL  and  2*f  E.  Long.  A 
river  runs  through  the  midst  of  it,  which  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  channel  must  be  sometimes  of  considerable 
magnitude.     This  town,  which  was  discovered  by  a 
mission  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1 801  and 
x8o2,  is  computed  to  be  folly  of  as  great  extent  at 
Cape  Town  y  but  the  exact  number  of  the  houses,  says 
Mr  Barrow,  could  not  be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  streets  and  the  lowness  of  the  build- 
ings.  It  contains,  according  to  some,  about  10,000  in- 
habitants of  all  descriptions,  while  others  make  them 
amount  to  nearly  15,000.     The  ground  plan  of  every 
boose  is  a  complete  circle,  from  12  to  15  feet  diame- 
ter ;  the  floor  consists  of  hard  beaten  clay,  raised  fonr 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  inclosure.     One-fourth 
of  it,  commonly  facing  the  east,  is  entirely  open,  the 
other  three-fourths  walled  np  with  clay  and  stones,  to 
the  height  of  about  five  feet.    The  people  deposit  their 
valuable  articles  in  another  apartment  described  with 
the  same  radius  as  the  former,  such  as  skin  clothing, 
ivory  ornaments,  knives  and  other  articles,  which  to 
them  are  of  essential  service.     In  this  also  the  elder 
part  of  the  family  take  their  repose,  and  the  children 
sleep  in  the  half-closed  vivnda. 
The  whole  hoose  is  covered  wkh  a  roof  id  the  form 


of  a  tent,  supported  by  poles  Mlt  mto  die  wall.    The  i^etlclk^e 
roof  fs  that<4Yed  with  reeds,  be«od  together  with  lea-         | 
tbern  thongs.   The  inhabitants  preserve  their  graia-Mid    ^^'♦f**^* 
pvtse  Ml  large  day  TessiAi  •djaoent'to  Che  hoase,  «Khi-  " 
biting  the  appearance  of  large  oil  jars,  and  somm  «f 
fhcm  containing  about  too  famous. 

The  regularity  and  decorum  wivh  w1)idi  tiie  psnpte 
af  Leetakoo  conduct  che«Qsdvee,  give  a  very  fav<mf«l4e 
opinioB  of  them,  as  being  greatly  eaperior  to  ewvagee, 
and  evince  them  to  be  'bordering  an  a  etate  of  viWIiEa- 
tion,  which  it  would  be  «o  diflioalt  matter  to  iairodaee 
«mong  them.  They  are  friendly,  peaoea^,  and  ioaC- 
fensive,  and  appear  to  live  «inder  a  govemmeat  Wliicli 
may  be  denominated  pordy  patriarchal^  and  tlie  ebief 
of  eonseqoence  must  be  the  idol  of  the  people.  Thc^ 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  partionlar  form  of  reUgioua 
worship,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  yet 
Ihey  eircomcise  all  male  children,  aad  dance  in  a  circle 
the  wliole  night  of  the  full  moon.  They  eeefls  sdso  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  power  directing  the  operalieoa  of 
ttatiHe,  who  is  infinitely  siiperior  to  themselves,  aad  to 
whose  influence  they  are  sabjeet.  3arr9m^9  Trav^k 
io  CoMnCkina*     Appendix. 

LsswjtRD  Skfp^  a  vessel  that  falls  nwcb  to  leeward 
of  her  course,  when  selling  close  haoled,  and  oaMc- 
^uently  loses  mudi  ground. 

I  To  LsEWABDf  towards  that  part  of  tlie  horizon 
which  lies  under  the  lee,  or  wbitlier  the  wind  blowelli. 
Thus,  •*  We  saw  a  fleet  under  the  ke^^  and,  ^«  We  saw 
a  fleet  to  leeward^^  are  eynonymom  expreseians. 

LECs,  in  Anatomy^  the  whole  lesser  extaemity  from 
the  acetabula  of  the  ossa  innoroinata,  commonly  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  the  leg  properly  aa  cal- 
led, and  the  foot.     See  Akatomt,  N^  6o. 

LEGACY,  in  Scots  Law^  a  donation  by  one  persoa 
to  another,  to  be  paid  by  the  giver*s  execator  after  his 
death.     See  Law,  N^  clxxxi.  3. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  ^hopi,  whooi  the  pope 
sends  as  his  ambassador  to  sovereign  princes.  See  Am- 
bassador. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  i  la- 
tere^ legates  de  latere^  and  legates  by  office,  or  iegmti 
ftati:  of  these  the  most  considerable  are  the  legates  i 
/atere^  the  next  are  the  legates  de  latere*  See  the  ar- 
ticle Latsrk. 

Legates  by  office  are  those  who  htkve  not  any  parti- 
cular legation  given  them ;  hot  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
dignity  and  rank  in  the  church,  become  legates :  socb 
are  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  Aries:  but  the  ao-- 
thority  of  these  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
legates  d  latere. 

The  power  of  a  legate  is  sometimes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  invested  with  it. . 
It  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conqnest,  that  no  foreign  legyta 
should  be  obtruded  upon  the  English,  onles  the  king 
sfaouM  desire  it  upon  some  extraordinary  emergency,. 
as  when  a  case  was  too  difficult  for  the  English  prehites 
to  determine. 

The  term  legate  aomes  from  legatuSf  which  Varro 
derives  from  legere,  *'  to  choose  ;*'  and  others  from  le- 
gare^  delegare^  **  to  sead,  detegafe.** 

Court  of  the  Legate^  was  a  court  obtained  by  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VIIl,  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  Che  pope^^ 
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I^eiraie    power  to  prove  wills,  «nd  dispeofe  with  offences  against 
I        the  spiritual  laws,  &c.     It  was  but  of  short  contiou- 
ance. 

LEGATEE,  in  Scots  Law^  the  person  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  provided. 

LEG  ATI  O  LIBERA,  was  a  privilege  frequently  ob- 
tained of  the  state,  by  senators  of  Rome,  for  going 
into  any  province  or  country,  upon  their  own  private 
bosiness,  in  the  quality  of  Ugati  or  envoys  from  the  se- 
nate, that  the  dignity  of  this  nominal  oflSice  might  se- 
eare  them  a  good  reception,  and  have  an  influence 
•n  the  management  of  their  concerns.  The  cities  and 
towns  through  which  they  passed  were  obliged  to  de- 
fray their  ezpences. — This  was  called  libera  legatk^ 
because  they  might  lay  aside  the  office  as  soon  as  they 
pleased|  and  were  not  encumbered  with  any  actual 
trust. 

LEGATUS,  a  military  officer  amongst  the  Romans, 
who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
The  iegatt\  at  their  first  institution,  were  not  so  much 
to  command  as  to  advise.  They  were  generally  chosen 
by  the  consuls,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate.  As 
to  the  number  of  the  legaU\  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
nation,  though  we  may  upon  good  grounds  assign  one 
to  every  legion.  In  the  absence  of-  the  consul  or  pro* 
consul,  they  had  the  honour  to  use  the  Jasces, 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  two  sorts  of  legait\ 
0nuuIarei  and  praiorit.  The  first  commanded  whole 
armies,  as  the  emperors  lieutenant-generals  $  and  the 
other  had  the  command  of  particular  legions. 

The  iegati  under  the  proconsuls  in  the  provinces, 
served  for  judging  inferior  causes,  and  management  of 
smaller  concerns,  remitting  things  of  great  moment  to 
the  governor  or  president  himself*  This  was  the  ori-r 
ginal  office  of  the  legally  as  was  hinted  above  ;  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  com- 
mand in  the  army. 

LEGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  story  told  by  the 
Romanists  concerning  their  saints,  and  other  persons, 
ic  order  to  support  the  credit  of  their  religion. 

The  legend  was  originally  a  book  used  in  the  old 
Romish  churches,  containing  the  lessons  to  be  read  at 
divine  service  j  hence  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  roar-. 
tyrs  came  to  be  called  legends^  because  chapters  were 
read  out  of  them  at  matins,  and  at  the  refectories  of 
religious  houset.     Among   these   the  golden   legend. 


LEGERDEMAIN, 

OR  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND, 
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A  DENOMINATION  given  to  certain  deceptive 
-^^  performances,  which  either  depend  altogether  on 
dexterity  and  address,  or  derive  but  a  small  degree  of 
aid  from  philosophical  principles.  Of  these  we  shall  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  selection  of  the  best  that  have 
been  either  explained  in  hooks  or  publicly  exhibited. 

Sect.  L  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls. 

The  following  method  of  exercising  this  simple  and 
iogenioiu  amusement  u  that  practised  by  one  MrKopp 


a  German,  whose  performances  are  deservedly  prefer- 
red to  those  of  former  artists.  In  this,  however,  as 
in  all  the  other  branches  belonging  to  the  art  of  leger- 
demain, it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  person  has  the  requi- 
site dexterity  or  sleight  of  hand  }  it  is  necessary  also 
to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  spectators  by  some  en- 
tertaining discourse  J  which  not  only  prevents  disco- 
very, but  adds  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany ;  for  which  reason,  such  discourse  is  inserted  in 
this  article. 

To  play  this  part  properly,  the  performer  on  c«ps 
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which  is  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  aaiots,  was  re-  iqitl 
ceived  in  the  church  with  great   applause,  which  it 
maintained  for  200  years  \  though  it  is  so  fall  of  ridi- 
cnlouB  and  romantic  stories,  that  the  Romanists  them- 
selves are  now  ashamed  of  it« 

Legend  is  also  used  by  authors  to  signify  the  words 
or  letters  engraven  about  the  margin,  &c.  of  coioSi 
Thus  the  legend  of  a  French  crown  is,  sit  NOlffEV  DO- 
MINI BENEDICTVM  \  that  of  a  moidore,  IN  hoc  sig- 
KO  VINCES:  on  those  of  the  last  empi*rora  of  Constaa- 
tinople,  we  find  lESVS  CHRISTVS  basilevs  basileoi, 
IHS  EPS  NIKA,  IESV8  CHRISTVS  VINCIT. 

Legend  is  also  applied  to  the  inscription  of  medah, 
which  serves  to  explain  the  figures  or  devicea  represent- 
ed on  them.  In  strictness,  the  legend  daffen  from  the 
inscription  \  this  last  properly  signifyingr  words  placed 
on  the  reverse  of  a  medal,  in  lien  of  figures. 

It  seems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medali 
should  serve  both  as  images  and  as  emblems  ;  tbe  for- 
mer for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  person 
of  taste  and  parts ;  the  images  to  represent  tbe  faces  of 
princes  ^  emblems  their  virtues  and  great  actions  \  ss 
that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  soal  of  the 
medal,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  ;  that  on  the 
front,  and  that  on  tbe  reverse.  The  first  generally 
serves  only  to  distinguish  the  person  by  his  name,  titki, 
offices,  &c. :  the  latter  is  intended  to  express  his  noble 
and  virtuous  sentiments,  his  good  deed»<,  and  tbe  ad- 
vantages the  public  has  reaped  by  him.  This,  however, 
does  not  hold  universally  j  for  sometimes  we  find  the 
titles  shared  between  both  sides,  and  sometimes  also  tbe 
legend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  bead 
is  usually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  at  least  some 
deity  adored  there,  the  legend  is  the  name  of  tbe  city, 
province,  or  deity,  or  of  both  together  ;  and  tbe  re- 
verse is  some  symbol  of  tbe  city,  &c.  frequentlj  with- 
out a  legend,  sometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  magi- 
strates. 

Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
princes,  their  honour  and  consecrations,  signal  events, 
public  monuments,  deities,  vows,  privileges,  &c«  which 
are  either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and 
are  intended  to  eternize  their  names,  and  tbe  benefits 
done  by  them  to  the  empire. 
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MiA  bftllB  *Mght  to  provide  hiiliseif  with  p,  bug  about 
with  12  iocbea  loog,  and  from  eight  to  tea  in  depth.  Tho 
AQd  ioside  roust  be  famished  with  a  nomber  of  pocketSi 
for  holding  the  several  articles  necessary  in  the  amuse- 
ment; and  this  bag  the  performer  must  hang  before 
him. 

The  materials  necessarf  for  the  performer  are, 

I.  Three  white  polished  tin  cups,  represented  hj 
Ay  By  and  C  (fig*  x.)  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  doable  ledge  D  towards  the  base.  This  ledge, 
which  is  aboat  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  serves  to  raise 
the  cops  ealily  by,  admitting  also  the  hand  to  pass  a 
small  cork  ball  (see  fig.  5.).  The  upper  part  £  of  the 
cop  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  suf- 
ficient to  contain  the  balU  without  their  appearing 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cups. 

3.  It  U  also  necessary  to  have  a  small  rod,  called  Ja* 
ah^$  staff i  which  is  usually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly 
ttpt  with  ivoryat  both  ends.  This  is  frequently  used 
for  striking  on  the  cups  \  and  being  held  in  the  hand 
where  the  balls  are  also  kept,  it  gives  the  operator  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  that  band  generally  shut,  or  Of 
▼arying  its  position,  in  order  to  avoid  being  discovered. 
The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  slight  born* 
lag  on  the  ontside. 

Tlie  dexterity  in  performing  this  operation  consist* 
10  artfully  secreting  a  ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  mak- 
ing it  to  appear  or  disappear  in  the  same  hand.  The 
■ecreting  it  between  the  fingers  i^  called  conjuring  ik^ 
B&U^  at  which  time  the  spectators  are  to  suppose  that' 
it  is  kept  in  the  other  hand,  or  that  it  was  passed  under 
a  cu|^ ;  but  if  it  is  made  to  reappear  when  held  secretly 
in  the  band,  they  muet  believe  that  it  came  out  of  the 
place  last  touched  by  the  fingers. 

Co/if  uring  the  hall  is  performed  by  potting  it  between 
the  place  of  the  thumb  A  and  the  finger  B  (fig.  a.), 
conveying  it  with  the  thumb,  by  rolling  it  upon  the 
fingers  the  length  of  the  line  B€,  moving  the  middle 
finger  D  to  a  distance,  and  placing  the  ball  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fingers  C  (fig.  3.)  9  but  in  this  part  of  the 
operation  it  is  necessary  to  hold  the  ball  rather  tight, 
lent  it  should  fall  down  and  discover  the  secret.  In  or- 
der to  make  it  appear,  we  must  bring  back  the  ball 
the  same  way  from  C  to  D  ;  and  every  time  that  it  it 
conjured,  or  made  to  disappear,  as  well  as  when  it  is 
made  to  reappear,  the  palm  of  the  hand  should  be 
turned  from  the  side  of  the  table  on  which  the  opera- 
tor is  playing. 

While  this  part  of  the  trick  is  performing,  the  opera- 
rator  must  let  the  spectators  know  that  the  ball  hat 
been  passed  under  a  cup,  or  into  another  hand ;  and  in 
the  first  case  he  makes  a  motion  with  the  hand  (at 
represented  fig.  4.),  indicating  that  he  had  thrown  it 
tbroagh  the  cup  ;  at  which  time  also  he  conjures  it, 
approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  which  last  he  holds  open,  and  makes  a  motion 
at  if  the  ball  bad  been  placed  there,  shutting  the  left 
band  instantly.  It  is  also  to  be  supposed,  at  every 
time  when  a  ball  seemt  to  be  placed  below  a  cop,  that 
it  bat  been  held  in  the  left  hand  \  and  when  he  raises  ' 
the  cap  with  the  right  hand,  as  in  fig.  5.  the  left  hand 
must  be  opened,  and  he  rests  the  ball  at  that  instant ' 
ttpoo  tho  hollow  of  the  other,  sliding  it  along  the 
fijigetv. 
At  the  tine  the  ball  it  to  he  Ml  tecnthr  ooder 
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the  cop,  it  should  lie  between  the  two  fingers  of  the  Pbrforai. 
right  hand  (fig.  5.).   With  this  hand  he  raises  the  cup  ;  abets  with 
and  placing  it  on  the  table,  lets  go  the  ball,  which,  ac-  Cop«u4 
cording  to  its  position  in  fig.  6.  should  be  found  near .  ^^j. 
the  edge  of  the  cup  when  taken  into  the  hand.     If  he  yj-^  ^^  ^ 
would  pot  the  ball  secretly  between  the  two  cops,  it 
roust  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the' 
cup  which  he  holds,  and  placing  it  very  quickly  on  that 
in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  found.     When  the  ball  is  in 
this  situation,  if  the  operator  should  want  it  to  disap- 
pear, he  must  raise  the  two  cups  with  his  right  hand, 
and  draw  out  hastily  that  under  which  the  ball  is  pla- 
ced;  at  the  same  instant  lowering  with  his  left  haod 
the  other  cup,  under  which  he  places  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  tricks  which  follow,  terms  are' 
made  use  of  which  explain  whether  what  is  said'  be' 
feigned  or  true  ;  of  which  terms  explanations  are  given, 
and  numbers  adapted  to  the  explanations  of  the  differ- 
ent operations  which  follow. 

I.  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup :  Really  done,  with ' 
the  fingers  of  the  right  or  left  hand. 

II.  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup^  or  in  the  hand^^^' 
A  feigned  conjuration  \  pretending  to  shot  it  up  in  the^ 
left  hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have' 
it  supposed   that  the  ball  is  under  the  cup  or  else- 
where.    See  fig.  5. 

ni.  To  pose  the  ball  under  the  ct//i.— The  ball  sup- 
posed to  be  conjured  is  to  be  really  introduced. 

rV.  To  pass  the  balls  between  the  cups^  is  likewise' 
real. 

V.  To  make  the  ball  which  is  between  the  cups  disap^ 
jBMrr.— -This  is  likewise  real ;  and  performed,  as  has  al«' 
ready  been  dettcribed,  by  drawing  back  with  much  pre- 
cipitation and  dexterity  the  cap  on  which  it  is  placed, 
aad    lowering    upon    the    table    that  which  is  above, 
and  under  which   the    ball    must  of  consequence  be' 
found. 

VL  To  take  the  ball.  Real.— It  is  taken  between 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hanli,  and  shown  before  conju- 
ration. 

VIL  To  take  away  the  ball  from  under  the  cup. 
This  is  done  by  taking  it  away  in  the  sight  tff  the  spec- 
tators. 

VIII.  To  draw  the  ball.    Feigned  ;  or  by  pretend- 
ing to  draw  it  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  from  the  c^^, ' 
or  any  other  place,  by  bringing  into  the  fingers  the ' 
ball  which  was  secreted. 

IX.  To  throw  the  ball  through  the  cup^  is  toconjil^e 

it  in  pretending  to  throw  it.  ^ 

X.  To  raise  up  the  cups.  This  is  really  done  in  three 
ways;  viz.  either  with  the  right  hand,  the  rod,  or 
the  left  hand.  The  first  is  when  the  ball  is  to  be  se- 
cretly inserted  in  returning  the  cup  to  its  place.  In  the' 
second,  the  rod  is  to  be  put  on  the  tops  of  the  cnps  to 
turn  them  over  again,  so  that  the  balls  may  be  showh^ 
which' were  to  be  passed  into  them.  The  third  is  wheii 
the  operator  intends  to  show  that  no  balls  are  in  the 
cups,  or  that  there  aresoine. 

XI.  To  cover  a  cup.  This  is  really  done,  by  taking 
with  the  right  hand  that  which  is  to  be  put  over  ano- 
ther, and  introducing  at  the  same  time  a  ball  betweeii 
the  two. 

XI L  To  recover  a  cup.  It  is  done  by  taking  with 
the  left  hand  the  cop  to  be  pat  ofef  or  mbetei  witbottt 
iatrodociog  nay  thing  into  it. 
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X.  To  put  a  ball  under  each  cup^  and  take  it  out  again. 
Having   pinced  on  llie  table  the  three  cups  and  little 
rod,  as  sjiown  in  Bg.  i.  the  performer  must  begin  his 
manoeuvres,  by  endeavouring  to  amuse  the  spectators 
Tflih  some  kind  of  entertaining  discourse.  Nothing  can 
be  more  apropos  than  the   origin  of  the  little  rod  and 
cupsf  and  he  must  be  very  assiduous  in  this  sort  of  dis- 
course, to  take  off  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  as  much 
as  possible.     The  following  may  be  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  address  bis  audience  : 
*^  There  are  many  persons  who  meddle  with  the  ulay 
of   the  cups  and  balls,    and  yet  know  nothing  aoout 
tbem.     This  is  by  no   means  extraordinary :    even  I 
vbo  DOW  play  before  you,  pretend  to  know  but  little. 
Nay,  some  time  ago,  I  was  sucb  a  novice  as  to  think 
of  playing  before  a  numerous  assembly  with  glass  cups, 
in  which  you  may  guess  I  did  hot  meet  with  great  ap- 
plause.    I  do  not  indeed  practise  this   method  but  be- 
fore such  as  are  actually  blind  ;  neither  do  I  play  with 
China  cups,  lest,  through  awkwardness  in  feignins;  to 
break  their  handles,  1  should  do  so  in  reality.     These 
are  the  cups  which  answer  my  purposes.     They  are 
made   of  such    metal  as    the  alchymists  attributed  to 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  or,  to  speak  more  properly  and  in- 
telligibly,  they  are  made  of  tin.     Behold  and  examine 
these  cupr;  (jthewing  i1\e  cups  to  the  company^  and  putting 
them  on  the  table)  :  All  my  science,  and  it  is  in  that  in 
which  it  is  admirable,  consists  in  deceiving  the  eyes, 
and  passing  the  balls  into  the  cups  without  your  per- 
ceiving how  it  is  done.     I  advise  you  therefore  to   pay 
no  attention  to  my  words,    but    to  examine  well  my 
bands,  (^showing  his  hands).     If  there  is  in  this  com- 
pany any  person  who  has  the  misfortune  to  use  specta- 
cles,  he  may  retire  y  but  the  most  clear  sighted  will  see 
nothing  there. 

,  **  Here  is  the  little  Jacob's  rod  {showing  the  rod 
with  the  left  hand)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  magazine  from* 
which  I  take  all  my  balls  (taking  secretly  with  the  other 
hand  a  ball  from  Ms  bag^  which  he  hides  between  his  fin- 
gers).    There  is  not  on^  in  England  so  well  furnished. 
Observe,  that  the   more  I  take  from  it  the  more  re- 
main :  I  draw  from  it  (VIII.)  (his  ball  (showing  it, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  table,  (I.)*    Observe  that  there 
is  nothing  under   the  cups  (showing  the  inside  of  i/ie 
cups),  and   that   I   have   no   other  bail  in  my  hands, 
(s/towing  his  hands),   I  take  (VI.)  this  ball.   I  pnt  it 
(H.)  under  the  first  cup.     I  draw  (VIII.)  a  second 
ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I  put  it  under  this  second 
cup  (actually  done).     It  is  proper  here  to  tell  you, 
that  the  generality  of  those  who  play  the  cops  mi ly 
feign  to  put  the  balls  there ;  but  I  do  not  deceive  you, 
and  I  actually  put  them  there.     (He  raises  the  cup  B, 
and  taking  the  ball  which  he  has  put  under  it  into  his 
right  hand  fingers,  shows  it  to  the  company),   I  return 
It;  (II.)  under  the  same  cop.    I  take  (VIII.)  this  third, 
and  put  it  (II.)  in   the  same   way  under  this  last  cup. 
You  are  about  to  say  that  this  is  not  very  extraordi- 
nary,  and  that  you  could  do  it  as  well  yourselves.     I 
agree  with  you  ',  but  the  difficulty  consists  in  taking  out 
these  balls  again  through  the  cups,   (striking  the  first 
cup  with  the  rod),     l  tslke  (VUI,)    this  fii-st  ball 
(showing  it),     I  put  it  (II.)  int<i>  my  bftiid,  and  send 
it  to  Constantinople,  (he  opens  t/te  left  hand),    I  take 
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(VIII.)  thi*  (itrikitig  with  the  rod  on  the  second  cup\  P^rfam- 
I  put  it  (II.)  into  my  hand,  and  1  send  it  to  the  Ea«t»J«^«* '^'^^ 
Indies,  (opening  his  left  hand),     I  take  (VIII.>  the   ^^" 
last  and  1  put  it  (I.)  on  the  table :  Obierve  that  there 
are  no  more  under  any  of  these  cups  (turning  down 
the  cups  with  the  rod), 

2.  With  the  single  ball  remaining  on  tJte  table  to  pass  a 
ball  though  each  of  the  cups,  and  to  take  it  off  from  the 
same,  **  I  return  the  cups  to  their  places,  and  take 
(VI^)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  under  this  first  cup.  I 
take  it  back  again  (VIII.)  :  observe  that  it  is  not  there 
now,  (raising  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  Itft  hand),  I  put 
it  (II.)  under  this  other  cup:  I  take  it  out  again  (VIII.) 
in  the  same  manner,  (  raising  (X.)  the  cup),  I  put  it 
(11^)  under  the  last  cap,  and  take  it  out  again  (VI 11.) 
(raising  the  last  cup  with  the  left  hand,  and  placing  t]*e 
ball  on  the  table), 

3.  With  the  single  haU  remaining  on  the  table,  to  take 
away  a  ball  through  two  or  three  cups^^^ln  this  per- 
formance the  three  cops  are  distinguished  by  A,  -By  C, 
as  in  fig.  I* 

"  I  never  have  any  ball  secreted  in  my  liandti,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  them  who  play  at  the  cups  and  balls 
have  (showing  his  hands),  I  take  (VI.)  this  ball^  and 
I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XII.) 
with  this  cup  Cy  and  I  take  again  (VIII.)  thia  ball 
through  the  two  cups  (shows  the  ball  placing  it  on  the 
table,  returns  afterwards  the  cup  C  to  its  place,  and 
raises  (X.)  the  cup  B  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
there),  I  take  again  (VI.)  this  same  ball.  I  put  it 
(II.)  under  the  same  cup  B:  I  cover  it  (XII.)  with 
the  two  other  cops  C  and  A)  and  I  take  out  (VIIL) 
this  ball  through  the  three  cops  (showing  it  and p/acing 
it  on  the  table), 

4.  With  the  single  ball  remaining  on  the  tabic,  to  pass 
the  same  ball  from  cup  to  cup,~^^*  I  now  beg  of  you  to 
pay  every  poesible  attention,  and  you  will  very  di- 
stinctly see  this  ball  pass  from  one  cup  into  the  other 
(putting  the  cups  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other), 
I  take  (VI,)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the 
cup  C:  there  is  nothing  under  this  cop  B  (raising  a^ 
introducing  the  ball  and  taking  the  rod  in  his  hand),  I 
command  that  which  I  have  put  under  the  cup  to  pass 
under  that  B.  You  see  it  (^moving  the  end  of  the  rod 
from  one  cup  to  the  other,  as  if  he  followed  the  hall)  : 
observe  that  it  is  passed  (raising  the  cup  with  his  left 
hxind,  and  taking  the  ball  with  his  right,  shows  it  to  tike 
company),  I  return  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B  ;  tbens 
in  nothing  under  thiii  A  (raising  the  cup  with  his  rsghf 
hand,  and  introducing  the  ball  there),  I  am  going  to 
pasj  it  under  this  last  cup  A.  Look  well ;  come  near : 
(making  as  tf  seeing  it  he  would  show  with  the  end  of 
the  rod  the  path  that  it  took).  You  did  not  see  it  pass^^ 
I  am  not  much  surprised :  I  did  not  see  it  myself  ^  bpw* 
ever,  here  it  is  under  the  cup  (rm'sing  the  cup  A,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table), 

5.  With  the  same  ball  remaining  on  the  table.  The 
cups  being  covered,  to  pass  a  ball  from  one  into  the  otAet\ 
without  raising  them  up,"^!  was  very  right  in  tellioji^ 
you,  that  the  moat  clear  sighted  would  not  see  vary 
much  ;  but  for  your  comfort,  here  is  a  trick  ta  wbich- 
yoo  will  see  nothing  at  all.  I  take  this  ball,  and  pat 
it  (II.)  under  this  cop  B.  I  cover  it  (XL)  with  the 
two  other  cups  (taking  one  in  each  hand,  and  introdst^ 
cing  the  ball  upon' the  tup  B)  :  pay  attentioO|  tb»t  thare 
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rforai-  i*  alisolutely  nothing  in  my  hands  {showing  tJiem).  I 
•J  with  com  man  d  this  ball  to  mount  up  upon  the  first  cup  (/a- 
pf  aad  king  up  the  two  cupsy  and  putting  them  in  their  places^ 
_*  **  he  shows  that  it  has  mounted),  I  return  (II.)  this  ball 
under  the  same  cup  B.  I  cover  it  as  before  {covers  it 
in  talcing  a  cup  in  each  hand^  and  introducing  a  ball  tc" 
tween  the  second  and  third  cup),  I  lake  {the  only  ball 
with  which  he  plays  being  under  the  third  cup^  he  can- 
not show  it^  but  acts  as  if  he  had  taken  it  out^  and  puts 
it  into  thejingcrs  of  his  left  hand,  which  he  holds  in  the 
air^  in  conducting  the  hand  from  one  side  to  the  ot/ier), 
I  take  the  hall,  which  is  undf  r  these  three  cups ;  and  I 
throw  it  ihrou^^h  the  first  cup  (feigning  to  throw  it)  : 
observe  that  I  have  not  conjured  the  ball,  having 
ttothing  in  my  hands  {showing  them)  ;  it  is  passed, 
however,  {raising  the  first  cup  with  the  left  hand,  put' 
ting  the  ball  upon  the  table  and  the  cups  in  their 
places), 

6.  W'ith  the  single  boll  remaining  on  the  table^  to  pass 
m  ball  through  the  table  and  two  cups.^^**  You  arc  un- 
doubtedly purprlsed,  that,  having  but  a  single  ball,  I 
have  been  able,  after  having  shown  it  to  yuu,  to  pass  It 
•nder  this  cup  without  raising  it }  but  let  not  that  asto- 
nish you  :  I  have  secrets  much  more  wonderful.  I  con- 
vey, for  example,  the  steeple  of  one  village  into  an- 
other :  I  have  sympathetic  quadrants,  with  which  a 
conversation  may  be  held  at  200  leagues  distance :  I 
bave  a  flying  chariot  which  can  conduct  me  to  Rome  in 
three  days.  I  will  show  all  these  curiosities  as  soon  as 
my  machines  are  entirely  completed  ^  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  few  centuries :  but  to  amuse  you  till  the  arrival  of 
all  these  prodigies,  I  now  continue  the  entertainment  of 
the  cups  and  balls.  I  put  (11.)  this  ball  under  the  cup 
A.  I  take  it  away  again  (VIII.)  {showing  it,  and 
feigning  to  put  it  into  his  left  hand  fingers,)  I  cover 
(XI.)  this  cup  with  the  two  others  B  and  C  {introdu' 
cing  the  ball  between  these  two  cups^  using  always  the 
right  hand,  and  feigning  still  to  hold  it  in  his  left),  and 
I  pass  this  same  ball  through  the  table  and  the  two  cups 
{putting  the  left  hand  t/ndtr  the  table).  There  it  is 
passed  {raising  thefrst  cup). 

y.  With  the  some  ball.  A  hall  having  been  put  under 
m  cup,  to  take  it  away  again,  and  to  pass  it  between  two 
%thers,^-^^  Here  i*  again  a  very  pretty  trick  :  I  take 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  A.  Ob- 
serve, that  tlitr**  is  nothini/  under  the  others  {.showing 
them  and  introducing  thr  ball  under  the  cup  C),  nor  in 
my  hands  :  I  tnke  this  ball,  ivhich  i<i  tnuli-r  the  cup  A 
{feigning  to  take  it  out,  and  raising  the  bottom  of  the 
dtp  so  that  the  spectators  may  not  attend  to  his  fingers), 
]  cover  this  cup  C  with  the  two  others  A  and  B,  and 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  these  two  cups  {raising  them^ 
and  showing  tliem  that  the  ball  is  passed  there,) 

8.  ITith  this  single  ball  and  a  shilling  ;  to  pass  a  ball 
from  one  hand  into  the  other.'-^**  1  tnke  this  ball  j  I  put 
it  (11.)  into  this  hand,  and  I  put  into  the  other  the 
shilling.  In  which  hand  do  you  think  the  ball  is  ?  or 
iu  which  do  you  think  the  shilling  may  be  ?  {Whatever 
anstirer  the  spectator  makes,  the  performer  shows  him 
that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  the  right 
hand;  and  this  truth  serves  as  a  pretence  to  take  a  ball 
from  the  bag  in  putting  the  shilling  back  into  it). 

The  performer  may,  however,  without  breaking  the 
conoexioD  of  these  operations,  dispense  with  this  trick, 
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and  feign  to  drop  the  balls  he  plays  with,  which  affords  Perfona- 
him  a  pretence  for  taking  another.  uiees  with 

9.  With  the  ball  remaining  on  the  table^  and  that  which  ^ap*  a"d 
is  secretly  taken  out  of  the  bag;  to  pass  under  a  cup  the  ^*^^*' 
two  balls  put  under  tlie  o/^er«.— The  operator  goes  on 
with  his  discourse  :  **  In  order  to  give  you  still  farther 
amusement,  I  take  this  ball  and  cut  it  in  two  {taking 
it  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  the  rod  with  his  right ; 
feigning  to  cut  it,  he  puts  afterwards  the  rod  on  the  tablc^ 
and  brings  back  to  /us  fingers  ends  the  ball  which  he  took 
out  oftJie  bag).  Nothing  is  so  commodious  as  to  be 
able  in  this  manner  to  multiply  the  balls.  When  I  aqi 
in  want  of  money,  I  cut  them  again  and  again,  until 
I  may  have  had  five  or  six  bushels  {placing  the  two  balls 
on  the  table).  Observe  that  there  is  nothing  under  this 
cup  A.  I  put  there  (II.)  this  first  ball :  there  11 
nothing  more  under  the  two  other  cups  {introducing 
the  ball  under  the  cup  B).  I  take  this  second  ball,  and 
I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C  :  there  is  now  a  ball  on- 
der  these  two  cups  A  and  €•  I  take  away  (VIII.)  from 
this  cup  C  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the 
middle  cup  B  :  observe  that  it  is  passed  {raising  the  cup 
B,  and  introducing  there  t/ie  second  ball),  I  command' 
this,  which  is  under  the  other  cop  A,  to  pass  under  the 
same  cup  B  {raising  this  cup,  and  sluowing  that  they 
are  both  there,  and  placing  them  on  the  table), 

10.  With  tlie  two  balls  which  are  upon  the  table. 
Two  balls  having  been  put  under  the  same  cup,  to  pass 
them  under  ttuo  others,^^*  When  I  was  at  college,  the 
tutor  told  me,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  to  do  my 
exercise  in  two  ways.  I  have  just  now  passed  these 
two  balls  into  the  middle  cup;  I  am  now  to  make  them 
go  out  J  the  one  is  not  more  difficult  for  me  than  the 
other.  I  take  therefore  these  two  balls,  and  place  them 
under  this  cup  B  {putting  one  ball  under  the  cup^  and 
conjuring  the  other)  ;  observe  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
der the  cup  A,  nor  under  the  other  C  {introducing  into 
this  last  the  ball  that  he  conjured)  :  I  command  one  of 
these  balls,  which  are  under  the  middle  cup,  to  pass 
under  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  eups  A  and  C. 
Behold  it  already  gone  {raising  the  cup  B  to  show  that 
there  is  no  more  than  a  single  ball ;  and  taking,  with 
the  right  Jtand,  the  ball  which  is  underneath,  he  shows 
it,  and  puts  it  (II.)  under  the  same  cup  B).  Let  us  see 
into  which  cup  it  has  passed  {raising  immediately  the 
cup  A,  and  introducing  the  ball  that  lie  took  from  the 
cup  B)  :  here  it  is  under  this  cup  C  {raising  the  cup)  ; 
I  command  the  other  ball  to  pass  under  this  cop  A  {he 
raises  it,  and  shows  that  it  passed  there),*'*  This  trick 
is  frequently  done  with  three  balls,  but  it  appears  much 
more  extraordinary  with  two. 

1 1.  With  these  two  balls,  a  third  which  he  shows;,  and 
a  fourth  secreted  in  his  hands  ;  to  pass  three  balls  under 
the  same  cup.^^**  All  this  is  but  a  trifle  ;  I  am  ^o'lng  to 
show  you  another  trick  with  three  balls  {taking  out  of 
the  bag  a  third  ball,  and  placing  it  on  t/ie  table,  secreting 
at  t/ie  same  time  a  fourth  in  /lis  /uind).  Observe  that 
there  is  nothing  under  any  of  these  cups  {raising  them^ 
and  introducing  t/um  under  t/u  cup  C).  I  take  this  first 
ball,  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  C.  Observe 
that  it  is  passed  {raising  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  right 
hand)  ;  I  take  this  second  bail,  and  throw  it  (i^Q). 
through  the  same  cup.  There  it  is  passed  {raising  (X.) 
again  the  cup);  I  take  the  third,  and  I  make  it  pass  the 
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Perform-  MtQO  (roipng  (X.)  the  cup^  and  showing  that  these  are 
anciH  wrfth  passed  under  all  the  three), 

^^uliu^  1 2.  With  the  three  halls  remaining  under  the  citp^  and 
that  held  secretly  in  the  hand  ;  to  pass  two  balls  from  one 
cup  into  another^  at  the  choice  of  a  person^  without  touch* 
ing  any  of  the  cups,'^^*  Here  is  another  in  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  ^  but  it  will 
astonish  you  much  (raising  the  cup  C,  and  taking  away 
the  three  balls  from  their  places^  he  puts  them  under  each 
asp,  and  in  raising  the  cup  C  introduces  there  the  fourth 
ball  which  he  held  secretly  in  his  hand),  I  take  this  ball 
(that  which  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  un- 
der the  same  cup.  I  take  this  {the  ball  from  the  cup 
A)»  and  I  place  it  (L)  under  the  same  cup  (putting 
there  also  that  which  was  secreted  in  his  hand)  :  I  take 
this  last,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup  C  \  and 
to  w  .ow  that  I  do  not  deceive  yon,  behold  it  passed 
(raising  (X.)  the  eup  that  has  been  fixed  upon^  which 
suppose  to  be  C,  and  showing  that  there  are  two).  I 
take  again  these  two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cupC 
(putting  really  but  one) :  observe  that  there  is  no  more 
iioder  this  cup  B  (introducing  there  the  ball  that  he  had 
just  taken  away,  and  showing  that  he  had  no  other  in  his 
hand)  ;  I  command  one  of  these  balls,  which  are  under 
this  cup  C,  to  go  and  join  that  which  is  under  this  A. 
Observe  that  it  is  passed.  There  !  (raising  the  cup  C, 
and  returning  the  two  balls  under  the  same  cupy  and  rat" 
sing  C,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  but  a  single  one; 
and  he  places  it  again  under  the  same  cup  :  he  does  not 
raise  the  cup  B  under  which  a  ball  remains), 

I  J.  With  the  three  balls  that  were  placed  upon  eups^ 
and  that  which  remains  hidden  under  the  middle  cup;  to 
pass  under  the  same  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  others,'^ 
^  I  take  this  ball  (that  which  is  upon  the  cupC),  and  I 
jpat  it  (II*)  under  the  same  cup  C  ;  and  I  order  it  to 
pass  into  this  cup  B  :  there  it  is  passed  (in  raising  this 
sup  he  introduces  a  third  ball).  I  take  this  third  ball, 
and  put  it  (11.)  under  this  cup  C  ;  and  I  command  it 
to  pass  into  the  cnp  B  along  the  table,  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  spectators  (taking  the  rod  in  his  left  hand^feign* 
ing  to  show  the  way  that  it  passed  between  the  two 
cups).  You  did  not  see  it  then  ?  Here  it  is  (He  draws 
it  (\lll,)frvm  the  end  of  the  rod^  which  appears  to 
show  it).  Go  quickly  (throwing  it  (IX.)  through  the 
eup  B  ;  and  showing  that  they  arc  all  three  there^  and 
that  there  is  nothing  under  the  two  others  ;  placing  af- 
terwards three  of  the  halls  on  the  table^  and  secreting 
the  fourth  in  his  hand). 

14.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  tahle^ 
and  that  which  is  held  secretly  in  his  hand, — Multi- 
plication of  the  balls. 

For  this  trick  there  must  be  a  tin  vase  (see  fig.  8.), 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  must  be  contrived  a  false 
bottom  A,  which  will  fall  down  at  pleasure  ;  that  is  to 
tay,  in  reversing  it  upon  the  table,  by  means  of  a  small 
trigger  placed  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  bandies  B,  in- 
troducing previously  between  the  false  and  true  bot- 
toms a  dozen  of  balls.  The  operator  goes  on  with  his 
discourse. 

**  If  any  of  the  company  believe  in  witches,  I  would 
give  my  advice  that  they  should  believe  in  them  no 
longer ;  as  what  I  am  about  to  do  is  much  more  sur- 
prising than  the  feats  of  any  witch. — I  put  (I.)  these 
tliree  balls  under  the  three  cups  you  see  on  the  table  : 
I  take  away  (VII.)  this  first  ball  (that  which  is  under 
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iJ^eupOy  and  iNpnt^t^IL)  Jntortbia  tpse.  I*t»V^  PefCor* 
this,  and  I  also  pui  it  (11.)  into  tbe  vase.  I  take  ajua^^cet  wii 
(Vlt)  this  tliird  (th^  which  is  under  the  cup  A),  and  ^W^f* 
I  throw  it  (IL)  tbe  same  way."  (Every  time  that  k^ 
raises  one  of  the  cups  to  take  awatf  the  iall^  he  intra* 
duces  that  which  always  remains  secreted  in  his  right 
hand ;  and  this  he  repeats^  constantly  taking  out  o^s 
ball  and  putting  in  another,  till  he  has  introduced  lafl 
the  twelve  balls;  after  which  he  resumes  his  discourse). 
^*  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  I  always  make  use. of  tb^ 
same  balls  j  but  to  prove  tbe  contrary,  here  they  acTj 
(inverting  tlie  vase  so  as  to  turn  them  all  out)* 

In  this  trick,  if  the  vase  be  well  made,  tbe  ina^ds 
may  be  shown,  and  it  may  even  be  previoaslj  invcyt- 
ed  y  in  which  case,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  an/ 
balls  have  been  put  into  it. 

15.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  each  qfih^ 
cupsy  and  that  which  is  hidden  in  his  hand;  to  pass  on^ 
ball  under  each  of  She  three  cups* 

**  I  put  all  these   balls  into  my  pocket.       I  tak^ 
(VI.)  this  (the  one  secreted  in  his  hand)^  and  I  mak^ 
it  pass  through  tbe  table  under  this  first  cop  C,  (cor^ 
juring  it),  I  take  another  from  my  bag,  (showing  shs 
same  bail),   I  make  it  pass  in  tbe  same  manner  .tiiroojgb 
this  B,  (conjures  it  again),     I  take  a  third  (shotvtstg 
still  tie  same)f  and  I  make  it  pass  ander  this  last  cap 
A  (conjuring  it).   Here  are  all  the  three  passed  (turn' 
ing  over  the  cups^  and  in  taking  them  up  again  intra* 
duces  the  ball  that  he  has  in  his  hand  under  the  cup  B, 
and  puts  the  three  balls  upon  the  three  cups. 

1 6.  With  the  three  balls  put  upon  each  cup^  and  tha^ 
which  was  introduced  under  the  middle  cvp  ;  to  draw 
two  baUs  through  the  same  cup,--~>^  There  will  be  want- 
ed now  only  two  balls."      Here   the   operator  takea 
that  which  is  under  the  cnp  C,  and  puts  it  (II.)  into 
his  bag.     He  takes  in  the  fingers  of  bis  right  banil 
the  ball  which  is  on  tbe  cup  B,  showing  it ;  and  with 
the  other  covers  the  cop  B,  with  that  passing  (IV.) 
there  the  ball  which  he  feigned  to  put  into  bis  bag. 
He  then  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  the  cop  A  witb 
the  right  band  )  and,  showing  a  ball  in  each  band, 
tells  the  company  that  he  pot  them  (II.)  onder  tbe  cup 
A  \  though  he  actually  puts  but  one,  which  he  holds  in 
bis  left.    He  then  draws  one  of  these  balls  throogb  the 
same  cnp  A,  showing  it,  and  placing  it  npon  the  cop 
C.     He  then  raises  tbe  cup  A,  and  takes  the  ball 
which  is  under  it  with  his  right  hand,  adding,  **  There 
remains  but  one  more.**      While   pronouncing  these 
words,  he  puts  it  (II.)  under  the  cup.   "  I  take  (adds 
he)  the  other  ball,*'  (raising  the  cup^  and  showing  that 
it  is  there  no  longer)  ;  then,  taking  one  of  the  two  balk 
which  seemed  to  remain  alone,  he  pots  it  (IL)  into  bis 
bag,  saying,  **  I  return  this  into  my  bag.** 

17.  JFith  a  ball  which  is  hidden  under  the  msiddit 
cup^  another  hidden  under  that  which  covers  it^  that 
which  remains  in  the  hand,  and  a  fourth  which  is 
upon  tbe  table;  to  pass  the  same  ball  successively 
through  the  three  ctf/?;.— Tbe  preceding  trick  waa  on- 
ly on  purpose  to  prepare  the  spectators  for  this  \  aa 
they  now  imagine  that  tbe  performer  played  only  with 
one  ball.  He  may  now  address  them  in  tbe  following 
manner : 


*'  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  very  pretty  trick  with 
this  single  ball.  I  forgot  to  show  it  to  you  ot  tlie 
beginning :  I  cover  (XL)  these  caps  (patting  the  cup 
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jlfiTtMi.  A  nfvNiC  oMd  S).  I  tdce  (VL)  this  tMll,  aiiii  f 
:iiDc«»  wiUithrow  ft  (IX.)  ihraHtfh  the  first  cup;*^  {raising  (X.) 
^^a^  Mr  9up  A'WUh  the  r^Al  hand)*  He  then  bUom^ that  k 
'  ^h  fMMed  between  C  and  A;  and,  putting  it  in  its 
jilace,  lie  iotroiiuces  these  that  which  he  has  in  bis 
liand.  **  I  take  (Mkys  he)  (VI.)  this  same  ba^l,  and 
i  throw  it  -through  the  other  cup  C  ;*^  and  while  he 
.•ays  so,  he  raises  (X.)  the  cap  C,  showing  that  k  mis 
IMssed,  introduciogthereifaat  wjiicfabe  has  in  bis  hand, 
«nd  puttifig  it  in  the  place  of  the  former.  *'  i  tak/a 
again  (continnes  he)  (VI.)  this  same  ball,  aad  I  throw 
it  (lX.)(hrough  that  last  cup  fi,"  (  rauittg  (IX.)  the 
€mp  >B)*  During  which  time  lie  takes  away  tlw  ball 
ffma  uadrr  it  with  his  left  liand,  -then  places  it  on  the 
4abl«f  aod  returns  the  cupto  its  place,  iatrodaoing  there 
Ae  ball  which  Jie  has  in  his  left  hand. 

1 8.  ^tth  the  three  baUs  which  are  under  tite  cvps^  that 
mfhich  is  on  the  table ^  and  iujo  which  he  takes  Jrom 
she  bag  f  to  pose  under  a  cup  the  balls  putnnder  the  two 
others  without  raising  these  /u/w«— Tlie  performer  maj 
proceed  in  his  discourse  in  the  following  maoaer: 

**  Let  us  now  return  lo  the  order  of  the  entertalD- 
meat  which  I  have  interrupted,  and  continue  to  {day 
wish  Shree  baHs/*  Ha  now  takes  two  ImUs  from  his 
bagy  by  which  means  he  in  fact  plays  with  six  balls, 
though  he  pretends  to  play  only  with  three.  These 
two  balls,  together  with  that  which  remains  on  the 
table,  he  puts  on  the  top  of  each  cop.  *'  I  take 
(says  he)  (VI  )  this  ball,  (^that  which  is  on  the  ntp  C). 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  cup :  there  it  is  pas* 
•ed/'  He  now  raises  (X«)  the  cup,  shows  it$  and 
thus  has  an  oportanity  of  introducing  the  ball  which 
be  has  in  his  hand,  •'  I  take  (VL)  this  (the  ball  which 
is  undertime  cup  B),  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cop 
B.'*  At  this  he  raises  the  cup  with  his  left  hand, 
•howing  that  it  has  passed,  and  covering  it  again.  **  I 
take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  from  the  same  cop,  and 
throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  C :  observe  that  it  is  pas- 
ted.'' Then,  raising  up  (X.)  the  cup  C,  showing  that 
there  are  then  two  there^  he  introduces  other  two 
isbich  he  had  in  his  hand.  **  I  take  (says  he)  (IV.) 
this  ball  (that  which  is  under  the  cup  A),  and  I  throw 
it  (IX.)  through  the  same  cop  A.  There  !  it  is  pas- 
sed,'' (raising  the  cup  C);  after  which  he  shows  thetbree 
balls,  and  introduces  there  that  which  was  in  his  hand, 
putting  the  three  balls  upon  the  table. 

19.  With  the  three  balls  which  remain  under  thecups^ 
astd  the  three  otherswhich  remain  upon  the  table  ;  to  pass 
separately  the  three  balls  through  each  cup.  In  this 
manoeuvre  the  performer  puts  again  the  three  balls 
which  are  upon  the  table  upon  the  top  of  each  cop. 
He  takes  that  which  is  on  the  cup  C,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  same  cop;  and  while  he  annooo* 
oes  this  to  the  company,  he  raises  (X.)  the  cup :  tak* 
ing  away  (VIII.)  the  ball,  showing  that  it  has  passed, 
introducing  there  that  which  was  In  bis  hand,  and 
putting  the  same  ball  upon  the  same  cnp.  He  then 
takes  that  which  is  upon  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  same  cup ;  shows  that  it  is  passed, 
takes  it  away  (VII.)  and  introduces  the  ball  that 
was  in  bis  band  under  this  cap,  putting  it  in  like 
mannftr  on  the  cup.  Then  he  takes  the  hall  which  is 
an  the  cup  A,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  same 
f  up  A.  As  be  aanponoes  ita  passage  he  raises  the  cop. 
Inking  away  (VHO  nnd  ebpiring  the  baU>  iotrodn* 
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putting  this  'lirst  at  the  top  of  *lhe  eiip  A,  and  thMTmi^M  witk 
ahows  .tliat  it  >is  ix>t  in  bis  iiand,  ^and  that  he  has  but  '^'"''^'  ^^^ 
^hreebsMs.  ,    '^»«"« 

.20.  With  the  three  halls  remaining  upon  the  idbk,  nnd 
those  which  are  under  each  cup.  Having  put  the  beilis 
into  the  bag^  to  make  them  retum^undcr  the  cvpst^^*^  I 
take  these  three  balls,  and  I  return  them  into  my  bag, 
(keeping  one  in  his  hand).  Behold .  to  what  all  isvfedw- 
ced  that  I  had  to  show  you  for  your  amusemeifC.  I 
did  know  eome  more  very  pretty  trraks,  but  1  have 
foDgot  tbem.  ( Pretending  to  muse  for  a  moment) :  Ah! 
I  still  remember  two  or  three  very  pleasing  enee. 
Come,  my  little  balls  !  Retorn  under  the  ewps,  (turn^ 
ing  over  the  cups).  See  how  nimble  they  are,  and  i$ha- 
dient  at  the  eame  time  j"  (eoverir^  them  ugain  with -the 
anps). 

■21.  With  the  three  balls  whith  mrt  under  thecmps^ 
and  that  in  his  hands  to  pass  the  balls  through  thotwo 
cvpjr.««.Hese  the  operator  begins  with  taking  away 
(VII.)  the  ball  which  is  under  the  cop'C  \  be  oe^^eta 
it  with  the  cup  B }  and  passes  (III.)  the  otber  Mi 
which  he  has  in  his  right  band  between  the  two  ^mps. 
He  then  takes  (VL)  the  ball  which  he  bad  in  bis  Jaft 
hand,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  cops  B  and 
C  In  announcing  its  passage  be  raises  the  cup  (X.), 
sliows  that  it  is  passed,  aad  introducce  the  ball  in  hie 
band.  He  then  takes  the  ball  under  tlie  .«op  B,  and 
throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cups  C  and  B.  An- 
nouncing to  the  companv  its  passage,  be  raises  (X.) 
the  cup,  and  shows  that  ihere  are  two  balls,  introdw- 
cing  (III.)  at  the  same  time  the  third.  He  then  tafcai 
the  last  ball,  viz.  that  which  is  nnder  the  cap  A,  a^ 
vers  again  with  the  left  hand  the  two  cups  B  and  C, 
and  throws  (IX.)  the  third  ball  <  through  these  two 
cops.  He  then  announces  their  passage,  raises  the  two 
cups,  and  shows  the  three  halls,  covering  again  the  oop 
C  with  the  two  others* 

22.  With  the  three  balb  which  are  upon  the  eup  C, 
and  the  one  in  his  hand;  to  take  out  the  three  through 
two  cups,^^**  I  take  (says  the  performer)  (VUI.)  tba 
first  ball,  and  put  it  (II.)  into  my  bag.  I  tnka 
(VIII.)  in  the  same  manner  the  second,  and  I  put 
it  also  into  my  bag.  I  take  (VIII.)  the  third,  and 
I  put  it  into  my  bag,  (putting  in  really  that  which  he 
had  in  his  hand).  While  he  desires  the  spectators  |e 
observe  that  there  are  no  more  in  the  cops,  be  raiaea 
the  cop  A  with  the  left  hand,  and,  puttjng  it  in  its 
place,  raises  with  the  right  hand  the  eup  C.  In  sop- 
porting  it  with  the  cnp  B,  he  puts  it  down  quiekljE, . 
and  a  little  on  the  side  of  B,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  C  on  the  table,  under  which  will  be  found  tba 
three  balls,  which  had  not  time  to  separate. 

23.  With  the  three  balls  remainingunder  the  middlecupf  . 
and  three  others  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  topash^  in  one 
qction^  thrse  balls  through  a  cap.— This  trick  is  be^ 
gun  by  the  performer  taking  three  balls  from  his  bag, 
and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  the  eup  B,  which  be 
covers  with  tlie  cup  A.  Ordering  tbem  to  disappear 
aad  to  pass  under  the  cnp  C,  be  takes  away  very  swU 
denly  with  the  left  hand  the  cap  B,  as  is  done  in  the 
preceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  |be 
cup  C,  under  which  the  ballaare  tbund.  Taking  tbem 
then  nway,  aad  sepbu^in^  tbem  on  the  Momo  eup^  ba 
•lakes  thicfl^  retorn  again  ta  tba  otmo  aa|Uitr.  nndar  the 
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Ptrform.  cup  C*     At  last  b®  ttkes  the  three  balb,  and  putting    from  his  bag;  to  change  the  sixes  of  the  Aa//r.— -lo  per*   p^rfi 
aoe«f  with  them  in   his  bag,  pretends  to  pass  them  through  the 
^'»*!iS°^  tahle  under  the  cop  where  the  others  were.     He  then 

returns  two  or  three  of  these  last  balls  into  his  bag, 

and  takes  two  white  balls,  which  he  puts  upon  the 

table. 

24.  JTith  the  black  bail  remaining  on  the  table^  two 

other  white  balls^  and  a  black  one  which  he  holds  se^ 

eretly  in  his  hand;  to  pass  three  balls  from  one  cup  in* 

to  another* 

N,  B»  To  make  the  balls  white,  they  are  robbed 

with  a  little  chalk  instead  of  being  blackened  with  the 

•andle. 

"  Let  ns  now  (says  the  operator)  have  a  trick  to 

prove  that  I  do  not  conjure  the  balls.    There  is  nothing 

under  this  cup  C,  {introducing  the  black  ball  that  was 

in  his  hand).     There  is  no  ^reat  thin^jr  under  this  B. 

I  place  there  these  three  balls,  (the  three  which  are 

upon  the  table^  of  which  he  conjures  the  white  one). 

There  is  nothing  more  under  this  third  cup  A,  (intro^ 

ducing  there  the  white  ball).   I  order  one  of  these  two 

white  balls  which  are  under  the  cup  B,  to  pass  under 

this  A.*^     With  these  words  he  raises  the  cup  B  ;  anil 

taking  the  white  ball  in  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 

Mad  the  black  one  in  those  of  the  right,  he  shows  them, 

saying,    *^  Observe  that  there  is  but  one  white  one. 

1   put    again    these   two    balls   under    the   cup    B.^' 

While  speaking  thus  he  puts  the  white  one  nnder  the 

cop,  and  conjures  the  other,  while  feigning  to  put  it 

in  with  that  of  the  left  hand.     He  then  announces  its 

passage  \  and  \f  hile  he  does  so,  raises  the  cup  A,  and 

.introduces  the  black  ball.   Commanding  then  the  black 

ball   to  pass  nnder  the  cup  A,  he  raises  the  cup  B, 

takes  in  his  right  hand  fingers  the  ball  which  is  there, 

and  shows  it.     *'  I  pot  it  again  (says  he)  (II.)  under 

this  cup  (conjuring  it)  ;  and  I  show  you  that  it  is  pas- 
sed under  this  A,  (introducing  there  the  white  ball), 

I  order  at  last  the  white  ball,  which  is  under  this  cap 

JB,  to  pass  into  this  A."     While  telling  the  company 

that  it  is  passed,  he  raises  the  cup  A,  and  puts  the 

three  balls  upon  each  cup,  the  black  one  upon  the 

naiddle. 

25.  With  the  three  balls  put  at  tite  top  of  the  cups^  and 

that  which  has  been  inserted  under  one  of  them  in  the 

preceding  trick;  to  change  the  colour  of  the  balls.   The 

operator  goes  on  with  his  discourse  :   **  If  there  is  any 

one  here  who  knows  how  to  play  the  cups  and  balls,  he 

will  do  well  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this 

trick  by  the  common  method,  and  with  three  balls  only. 

However  I   have   no   more,  (showing  his  hands) .     I 

take   this  white  ball   (that  which  is  upon  the  ct/p  C), 

and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  {the  sami  under 

which  he  left  a  black  ball  in  the  preceding  trick,)     I 

take  this  black  ball  (with  the  left  hand  fingers)  ;  there 

is  nothing  under  this  cup  B,  (introducing  there  the 

white  ball),     1  throw  it   (IX.)   through   this  cup  B, 

(taking  again  the  ball  into  his  right  hand  fingers), 

I  take  this  other  white  ball,  (with  his  left  handfin" 

gers).     There  is  nothing  under  this  cup  A,  (introdu" 

eing  the  black  ball)  :  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup 

A,  (taking  it  again  into  his  right  hand  fingers  to  con" 

jure  it).    Observe  that  they  have  all  ciianged  their  co* 

lour,'*  (covering  each  of  them  with  their  cups)» 

26.  With  the  three  baUs  which  are  left  under  the  cups^ 
twowhite  bailSf  and  a  black  one  that  he  took  trick  by  inch 


forming  this  trick  the  operator  takes  away  the  white  aaccs  will 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  with  his  left  hand  fin-   Caps  aad 
gers,  and  raising  the  cup    with  his  right,    introdoces  ^ 
there  a  white  ball  which  he  took  out  of  his  bag.      The 
white  ball  which  he  introduces  is  kept  in  his  hand  with 
the  fourth  and  little  finger ;  and  he  raises  the  cup  in 
the  same    manner   as  when    he    introduces   the    balla. 
In  turning  over  the  cop  afterwards,  he  advancea  his 
hand  to  introduce  this  ball.     These  balls  should  be  fill* 
ed  with  horse  hair  or  paper,  so  that  they  may  be  very 
light,  and  make  no  noise.     The  operator  then  tells  his 
company,   that  he   makes  the   ball  pass   through    the 
table  under  the  same  cup ;  and  while  he  speaks  thus, 
be  takes  the  ball  again  in  his  right  hand,  and  while 
putting  his  hand  under  the  table,  he  takes  a  black,  ball 
out  of  the  bag.      He  then  takes  away  the  ball  from 
the  cup  B,   introducing   the  black  one    in  its    stead. 
He  then  tells  the  spectators,  that  be  makes  it   repass 
through  the  table ;  and,  while  he  tells  them  so,  he  takes 
a  white  ball ;  then,  while  taking  away  that  which   is 
under  the  cup  A,  he  introduces  that  ball,  making  it 
repass  in  the  same  manner  through  the  table,  and  at 
last  shows  them  to  the  company,  and  covers  them  with 
their  cups. 

27.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups^  ftos 
other  black  balls,  and  a  white  one  that  was  taken  trick  by 
trick  from  his  bag;  to  pass  the  balls  from  one  cup  into 
another. — '*  Observe  well  (says  the  operator),  that  there 
arc  two  white  balls  under  these  two  cupe  A   and  C, 
and  a  blatk  one  under  this  (raising  the  cups),      J  cover 
again  these  three  balls  (covering  each  of  them  tvith  m 
cup),     I  make  to  pass  out  through  the  table  the   white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C.^'    Here  he  lakes  a  white 
ball  from  his  bag;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the   black 
and  white  balls  should  be  in  separate  pockets.      Having 
taken  out  the  ball,  he  puts  the  first  into  his  bag,   tell- 
ing the  company  that  there  is  now  nothing  under  the 
cup  C  'y  and  while  he  says  so,  he  raises  it,   holding  the 
ball  with  his  little  finger,  proceeding  in  his  di^coarse 
as  follows :  **  I  take  away  this  liall  (that  which  w  under 
the  cvp  A),  and  I  pass  it  through  the  tabli*  under  the 
cup  C  (taking  a  black  ball  frotn  his  bag),^^     While 
the  passage  ol  this  ball  is  announced,  he  raises  the  cap 
C  to  take  it   away  and    show  it  j    introducing  there 
this  black  ball,  '*  I  put  it  again  (says  he)  this   other 
white  ball  into  my  bug,    and  I   command    the   black 
one  which  is  under  the  cup  B  to  pass  nnder  this.      It 
is  no  longer  under  this  cupj**  and  while  he  says  ao, 
he  raises  the  cup  B,  in  supporting  wiih  his   little   fin* 
ger  the   ball    which    remains  there.      Announcing  its 
passage,  he  raises  the  cup  C  and  shows  the  ball  ;  taking 
it  afterward.9  into  the  ^ft  hand,  throws  it  into  the  air ; 
returning  it  into  his  right  !iand,  and  feigning   to  throw 
it  into  the  air  a  second  time',  he  lets  it  fall  into  his 
bag;   casting  his  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  as  if 
he  KHW  it  fall  upon  the  cup  B  ;  he  raises  this  cup,  and 
shows  it  to  the  spectators,  as  the  former,  passed  throogh 
the  cup. 


Sect.  II.  Performances  ufith  the  Cards, 

Previous  to  the  performances  with  cards,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the  pass  ; 
that  isi  briagiDg  «  certain  oomber  of  cards  from  tha 
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arm-  bottom  of  the  pack  to  tlie  top  \  M  many  of  these  per- 
witii  formances  depend  on  that  manoeuvre. 
*^*'  I,  Hold  the  pack  of  cards  in  your  right  hand,  so  that 
. .  the  palm  of  your  hand  may  be  under  the  cards :  place 
M.  the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one  side  of  the  pack,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  lingers  on  the  other  side,  and 
your  little  finger  between  those  cards  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  top  nnd  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Then 
place  your  left  hand  over  the  cards,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  thumb  may  be  at  C  (fig.  20,  21.),  the  fore 
finger  at  A,  and  the  other  fingers  at  B. 

The  hands  and  the  two  parts*  of  the  cards  being  thus 

disposed,  vou  draw  olF  the  lower  cards  confined  by  the 

little  finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand,  and 

place  them,  ^ith  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  the  top 

.  of  the  pack. 

It  is  quite  necessary,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the 
experiments  that  depend  on  making  the  pass,  that  you 
can  perform  it  so  dexterously  that  the  eye  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  motion  of  your  hand ;  otherwise.  Instead 
of  deceiving  others,  you  will  expose  yourself.  It  is  al- 
so proper  that  the  cards  make  no  noise,  as  that  will  oc- 
casion suspicion.  This  dexterity  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  some  practice. 

There  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  pack  of  cards  by 
inserting  one  or  more  that  are  a  small  matter  longer  or 
wider  than  the  rest;  which  preparation  will  be  neces- 
sary in  several  of  the  following  experiments, 
ardof  2.  Have  a  pack  in  which  there  is  a  long  card  \  open 
i»o»«'  the  pack  at  that  part  where  the  long  card  is,  and  pre- 
sent the  pack  to  a  person  in  snch  a  manner  that  lie  will 
naturally  draw  that  card.  He  is  then  to  put  it  into 
any  part  of  the  pack,  and  shuiBe  the  cards.  You  take 
the  pack,  and  oQer  the  same  card  in  like  manner  to  a 
second  or  third  person  j  observing,  however,  that  they 
do  not  stand  near  enough  to  see  the  card  each  other 
draws.  You  then  draw  several  cards  yourself,  among 
which  is  the  long  card,  and  ask  each  of  the  parties  if 
bis  card  be  among  these  cards,  and  he  will  naturally 
say  Yes,  as  they  have  all  drawn  the  same  card.  Yoa 
then  shufSe  all  the  cards  together,  and  cutting  them  at 
the  long  card,  you  hold  it  before' the  first  person,  so 
that  the  others  may  not  see  it,  and  tell  him  that  is  his 
card.  You  then  put  it  again  into  the  pack,  and  shuf- 
fling them  a  second  time,  you  cut  again  at  the  same 
card,  and  hold  it  in  like  manner  to  the  second  person, 
and  so  of  the  rest  (a). 

If  the  first  person  should  not  draW  the  long  card, 
each  of  the  parties  must  draw  diflferent  cards ;  when 
cutting  the  pack  at  a  long  card,  you  put  those  they 
have  drawn  over  it;  and  seeming  to  shuiHe  the  cards 
indiscriminately,  you  cut  them  again  at  the  lon^  card 
and  show  one  of  them  his  card.  Ycu  thtn  shuffle  and 
cot  again,  in  the  same  manner,  and  show  another  per- 
son his  card,  and  so  on :  remembering,  that  the  card 
drawn  by  the  last  person  is  the  first  next  the  long  card, 
and  80  of  the  others. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  the  long 
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card,   in  the  following  manner.     Let  a  person  draw    p 
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any  card  whatever,  and  replace  it  in  the  pack:  yoUnn^^^-i^ 
then  make  the  pasH,  and  bring  the  card  to  the  top  of  the  €ardt. 
the  pack,  and  shuffle  them  without  losing  sight  of  that '  »  ■> 
card.  Ynu  then  offer  that  card  to  a  second  person, 
that  he  may  draw  it,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  You  make  the  pass  and  shuffle  the  cards  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  same  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to  a 
third  person,  and  so  again  to  a  fourth  or  fifth,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  further  on. 

3.  You  let  a  person  draw  any  four  cards  from  the'^he  four 
pack,  and  tell  him  to  think  on  one  of  them.     When  he*^'**'*l[*" 
returns  you  the  four  cards,  you  dexterously  place  two  *' 
of  them  under  the  pack  and  two  on  the  top.     Under 

those  at  the  bottom  you  place  four  cards  of  any  sort } 
and  then,  taking  eight  or  ten  from  the  bottom  cards, 
you  spread  them  on  the  table,  and  ask  the  person  if  the 
card  he  fixed  on  be  among  them.  If  he  say  No,  you 
are  sure  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  on  the  top.  You 
then  pass  those  two  cards  to  the  bottom,  and  drawing 
off*  the  lowest  of  them,  you  ask  him  if  that  is  not  his 
card.  If  he  again  say  No,  you  take  that  card  up,  and 
bid  him  draw  his  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

If  the  person  say  his  card  is  among  those  he  first 
drew  from  the  bottom,  you  most  dexterously  take  up 
the  four  cards  that  you  put  under  them,  and,  placing 
those  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  at  the  bottom 
cards  of  the  pack,  which  you  are  to  draw  in  the  man- 
ner before  described. 

4.  After  a  card  has  been  drawn,  you  place  it  under  t>mBatMa 
the  long  card,  and  by  shuffling  them  dexteronsly  you  ^7  ^he 
bring  it  to  die  top  of  the  pack.     Then  lay  or  throw  thc*^®*^ 
pack  on  the  ground,  observing  where  the  top  card  lies. 

A  handkerchief  is  then  bound  over  your  eyes,  in  soch 

a  manner  however  that  you  can  see  the  ground,  which 

may  be  easily  done.     A  sword  h  then   put  into  yonr 

hand,  with  which  you  touch  several  of  the  cards,  seem-  '  ' 

ingly  in  great  doubt,  but  never  losing  sight  of  the  top 

card,  in  which  at  last  you  fix  the  pornt  of  the  sword, 

and  present  it  to  him  who  drew  it.     Two  or  three  cards 

may  be  discovered  in  the  same  manner,  that  is,  by 

placing  them  under  the  long  card,  and  then  bringing 

ihem  to  the  top  of  the  pack* 

5.  You  must  have  in  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  same  The  traa^ 
sort,  suppose  the  king  of  spades..     One  of  tiiese  is  to  be  mntabk 
placed  next  the  bottom  card,  which  may  be  the  seven  ^'^'* 

of  hearts,  or  any  other  card.  The  other  is  to  be  pla- 
ced at  top.  You  then  shuffle  the  cards  without  dis- 
placing those  three  cards,  and  show  a  person  that  the 
bottom  card  is  the  seven  of  hearts.  Then  drawing  that 
card  privately  aside  with  your  finger,  which  you  have 
wetted  for  that  purpose,  you  take  the  king  of  spades 
from  the  bottom,  which  the  person  supposes  to  be  the 
seven  of  hearts,  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  telling  him  to 
cover  it  with  his  hand.  You  then  shuffle  the  cards 
again,  without  displacing  the  first  and  last  card,  and 
passing  the  other  king  of  spades  at  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, yon  show  it  to  another  person.     You  then  draw 

that 


(a)  There  is  frequently  exhibited  another  experiment,  similar  to  this,  which  is  by  making  a  person  draw  the 
lofif?  card }  then  giving  him  the  pack,  you  tell  him  to  place  his  card  where  he  pleases  and  shuffle  them»  and  you 
will  then  name  his  card  or  cut  the  pack  where  it  is.  You  may  also  tell  him  to  put  the  pack  in  his  pocket,  and 
joa  will  draw  the  card  j  which  you  may  easily  do  by  the  touch. 
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that  priTfttely  amif ;  and  taking  the  bottom,  card, 
which  will  then  he  the  seven  of  hearts^  you  lay  that  on 
the  table,  and. tell  the  second  person,  who  believes  It  to 
be  the  kin§(  of  spades,  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

Too  then  command  the  seven  of  hearts,  which  is  sop* 
posed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  first  person,  to  change 
into  the  king  of  spades ;  and  the  kin^  of  spades,  which 
is  supposed  to  he  under  the  hand  of  the  second  person, 
to  change  into  the  seven  of  hearts  j  and  when  the  two 
parties  take  their  hands  off,  and  turn  up  the  cards,  they 
will  see  to  their  no  small  astonishment,  after  having  so 
carefully  observed  the  bottom  cards,  that  your  com* 
mands  are  punctually  observed. 

6.  Take  a  card,  the  same  as  your  long  card,  and 
rolling  it  up  very  close,  put  it  in  an  egg,  by  making  a 
hole  as  small  as  possible,  and  which  jou  are  to  fill 
np  carefully  with  white  war.  You  then  offer  the  long 
card  to  be  drawn ;  and  when  it  U  replaced  in  the  pack, 
you  shuffle  the  cards  several  times,  giving  the  egg  to 
the  person  who  drew  the  card,  and,  while  he  is  break- 
ing it,  you  privately  withdraw  the  long  card,  that  it 
may  appear,  upon  examining  the  cards,  to  have  gone 
from  the  nack  into  the  egg.  The  experiment  may  be 
rendered  more  surprising  by  having  several  eggs,  in 
each  of  which  is  placed  a  card  of  the  same  sort,  and 
then  giving  the  person  the  liberty  to  choose  which  egg 
he  thinks  fit. 

This  deception  may  be  still  further  diversified,  by 
having,  as  most  public  performers  have,  a  confederate, 
who  is  previously  to  know  the  egg  in  which  the  card  is 
placed ;  for  you  may  then  break  the  other  eggs,  and 
show  that  the  only  one  that  contains  a  card  is  (hat  in 
which  you  directed  it  to  be. 

7*  Divide  a  piquet  pack  of  cards  into  two  parts  by 
a  long  card.  Let  the  first  part  contain  a  quint  to  a 
king,  in  clubs  and  spades,  the  four  eights,  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  and  ten.  of  hearts ;  and  let  the  other  part 
contain  the  two  quart  majors  in  hearts  and  diamonds, 
the  four  sevens,  and  the  foar  nines  (b). 

Then  shuffle  the  cards,  but  observe  not  to  displace 
any  of  those  cards  of  the  last  part  which  are  under  the 
long  card.  Yon  then  cut  at  that  card,  and  leave  the 
pack  in  two  parts.  Next,  present  the  first  of  those 
parti  to:  a  person,  and  tell  him  to  draw  two  or  three 
cards,  and  place  the  remainder  on  the  table.  You 
present  the  second  parcel  in  like  manner  to  another* 
Then  having  dexteroosly  placed  the  cards  drawn  by 
the  first  person. in  the  second  paccel,  and  those  drawn 
byi  the  second  person  in  the  first  parcel,  you  shuffle  the 
cards,  observing  to  displace  none  but  the  upper  cards. 
Then  spreading  the  cards  on  the  table,  you  name  those 
that  each  person  drew ;  which  you  will  very  easily  do^ 
by  observing  the  cards  that  are  changed  in  each  par* 
ce]». 

8.  On  the>ace  of  spades  fix,  with  soap,, a  heart,  and 
on  the  ace  of  hearts,  aapade,  in  such  a  manner  that 
tbey  will  easily  slip  off. 

Show  these  two  aces  to  the  company  ;  then  taking 
tlie  ace  of  spades,  you  desire  a  person  to  put  his  foot 
npon  it,  and  as  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw 
away  tb«  ^pade;    In  like  mauucr  ywt  phtoe  -the  seem» 


ing  ace  of  hearts  under  the  foot  of  another  person.  Pciforw 
You  then  command    the    tfi^o  cards   to   change    theiraacciwit 
places ;  and  that  they  obey  your  comniand,   tbe   two  ^^9^ 
persons,  on   taking  up  thfir  cards,  will  have  ocular        *  ^ 
demonstration.     A  deception  similar  to  this   is  some- 
times practiaed  with   one   card,   suppose    the    ace    of 
spades,  over  which  a  heart  is  placed  slightly.      After 
showing  a  person  the  card,  you  let  him  hold   one  end 
of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and  while  you  amuse  bins 
with  distcoorse,  you  slide  off  the  heart.     Theo   laying 
the  card  on  the  table,  you  bid  him  cover  it  with  hia 
hand.     You  then  knock  under  the  table  and  comoiand 
the  heart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  spades.    By  ileceptiona 
like  these,  people  of  little  experience  and  much  conceit 
are  frequently  deprived  of  their  money,  and  ^odered 
ridiculous. 

9*  You  must  be  prepared  with  two  cards,  like  thoaelWIAici 
represented  by  fig.  22.  and  with  a  common  ace  and  atlitwuA 
five  of  diamonds.  Unm. 

The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
are  to  be  disposed  as  in  fig.  23.  and  holding   them   ia 
your   hand,   you   say,   ''  A   ct-rtaia    Frenchman    left 
15,000  livres,  which  are  represented  by   these   three 
cards,  to  his  three  sons.     The  two  youngest  agreed  to 
leave  their  5000,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands   of  the 
elder,  that  he  might  improve  it.*^     While  yon  are  tell- 
ing this  story,  you  lay  the  5  on  the  table,  -and  put  tha 
ace  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same  time  artfully  change 
the  position  of  the  other  two  cards,  that  the  three  cardt 
may  appear  as  in  fig.  24.     You  then  resume  your  dis- 
course, *'  The  eldest  brother,  instead  of  improving  th» 
money,  lost  it  all  by  gaming,  except  3000  livres,  aa 
you  here  see.**     You  then  lay  the  ace  on  the  table, 
and,  taking  up  the  5,  continue  your  story:     "  Tbo 
eldest,  sorry  for  having  lost  the  money,  went  to  tho 
East  Indies  with  these  30CO,  and  brought  back  15,000.** 
You  then  show  the  cards  in  the  same  position  aa  at  firaC, 
in  fig.  22« 

To  render  this  deception  agreeable,  it  must  be  per- 
formed with  dexterity,  and  should  not  be  repeated,  but 
the  cards  immediately  put  in  the  pocket ;  and  jou 
should  have  five  common  cards  in  your  pocket,  readj 
to  show,  if  any  one  should  desire  to  see  them. 

10.  Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  suppose  40,  among  To  ttU  tk« 
which  insert  two  long  cards :  let  the  first  be,  for  ex**"'^*' 
ample,  the  15th,  and  the  other  the  26th,  from  the  top. ^***' jj^^ 
Seem  to  shuffle  the  cards,  and  then  cutting  them  at^***^ 
the  first  long  card,  poise  those  you  have  cut  off  in  yoar 

hand,  and  say,  "  there  should, be  here  15  cards.'*  Cut 
them  again  at  the  second  long  card,  and  say,  **  Tliere 
are  here  only  1 1  cards."  l*hen  poising  the  remainder, 
you  say,  "  here  are  14  cards." 

1 1.  Several  difftrent  cards  being  shown  to  different  tp  samt 
persons  f  that  each  of  them  may  fix  on  one  of  those  cards  ;  ^''^^ 
to  name  that  on  which  each  person  has  fixed^-^There^!^]^ 
must  be  as  many  different  cards  shown  to  each  person  1^,^,1  pejl 
as  there  are  persons  to  choose :  therefore,  suppose  there  toai  kaw 
are  three  persons,  then  to  each  of  them  you  must  show 
three  cards  ;  and  telling  the  first  person  to  retain  one 
in  his  memory,  you  lay  those  three  cards  down,  and 
show  three  odieri  to  thit  saatnd  ptnaa,  and  eo  to  tho 

third. 


m»^m^nmm 
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(b)  The  cards  may  be  divided  in  any  other  maannr  that  ia  easy  to  be  itmembeied. 
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Pefffomi-  thiril.     Yoa  then  take  up  the  first  person's  cards,  and 
•■MS  wiih  lay  them  down  one  by  one,  separately,  with  their  faces 
tbo  Cards,  upward.     You  next    place  the  second    person's  card 
»    — '  over  the  first,  and  in  like  manner  the  third  person's 
card  over  the  second's ;  so  that  in  each  parcel  there  will 
be  one  card  belonging  to  each  person.     Yuu  then  ask 
each  of  them   in  which   parcel  his  card  is  ;  and  when 
you  know  that,  yon  immfdiateiy  know  which  card  it 
is  ;  for  the  first  person's  card  will  always  be  the  first, 
tlie  second  person's  the  second,  and  the  third  person's 
the  third,   in  that  parcel  where  they  each  say  bis  card 
is. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a  single  per- 
son, by  letting  him  fix  on  three,  foar,  or  roor^  cards. 
In  this  case  you  must  show  him  as  many  parcels  as  he 
is  to  chouse  cards,  and  every  parcel  must  consist  of 
that  number,  out  of  which  he  must  fix  on  one ;  and 
you  then  proceed  as  before,  he  telling  you  the  parcel 
that  contains  each  of  the  cards. 
Tkemano  '^'  Make  a  ring  Urjje  enough  to  go  on  the  second 
riac*  ®r  third    finger  (fig.  15.)  in  which  let  there  be  set  a 

large  transparent  stone,  to  the  bottom  of  which  must 
be  fixed  a  small  piece  of  black  silk,  that  may  be 
either  drawn  aside  or  expanded  by  turning  the  stone 
round.  Under  the  silk  is  to  be  the  figure  of  a  small 
card. 

Then  make  a  person  draw  the  same  sort  of  card  as 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  and  tell  him  to  burn  it 
in  the  candle.     Having  firnt  shown  him  the  ring,  you 
take  part  of  the  burnt  card,  and  reducing  it  to  powder, 
you  rub  the  stone  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  it 
artfully  about,  so  that  the  small  card  at  bottom  may^ 
come  in  view. 
Tke  Biari&      '3*  ^®  change  one  card  into  another. — Provide  a  ma- 
Ua  caddy,  hogany  tea  caddy  about  four  or   five  Inches  deep,  and 
long  enough  to  admit  a  common  sized  playing  card  : 
(see  fig.  9.).     This  caddy  must  be  furni<>hed   with  a 
moving  faUe  bottom  B,  moveable  upon  hinges  on  the 
inside  edge  of   the  front  A.     Tliis    bottom    may   be 
made  of  brass,  tin,  or  lead  ;  and  the  false  bottom  must 
be  so  exactly  fitted,  that  it  cannot,  from  a  slight  view, 
be   di.Htinguisbed  from  the  other.     The  inside  of  both 
caddy  and  false  bottom  ought  to  be   lined  with  black 
or  other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  vrlvet,  so  that  it  may 
not  make  any  noise  in  falling  down.     It  would  be  pro- 
per tliat   the  faUe  bottom  bhonid  ri^e  with  :i  spring   to- 
wards the  front,  and  it  must  be  kept  tight,  with  a  brass 
S|»ring  catch   {a^  fig.  10.)  screwed  to  the  left  side  of 
the   l)n:c  near  the  top,  and  which   is  hid   by  the  cloth 
covering.     The  end  of  this  spring  projects  a  little   into 
the  front.     It  is  driven  back,  to  let  go  the  faise  bottom 
by  means  of  a  small   bent  wire  bb  let  into  the  front  of 
the  caddy  *,  and  this  pin  is  moved  by  the  bolt  c,  which, 
when  the  box  is  locked,  shoots  out  against  it,  by  rea- 
son of  the  spring  being  driven  in;    by  which  means 
the  bottom  springs  down,  and  covers  the  card  placed  io 
the  box. 

•  Before  you  attempt  to  show  any  trick  with  this  cad- 
dy, a  card  must  be  placed,  in  the  inside  between  the 
front  A  and  the  false  bottom  B,  springing  up  the  bot- 
tom afterwards  against  the  front  \  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  use,  and  shown  openly  to  the  company  with- 
out any  danger  of  a  discovery. 

Two  persons  may  now  be  desired  to  draw  two  dif- 
ferent cards  from  a  pack,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
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same  with  the  one  concealed  in  the  caddy.     Taking  pcrrorai- 
this  card  from  the  person  who  drew  it,  you  pnt  it  in  aucet  witk 
the  pack,  pretend  to  shuffle  it,  but   keep  the  card  ei-  the  Cards, 
ther  uppermost  or  undermost,  so  that  you  can  easily         »     -^ 
find  it  afterwards.     Desiring  then  the  other  person  to 
come  forward  and  put  his  card  very  attentively  into 
the  caddy,  you  in  the  mean  time  secretly  convey  away 
from  the  pack    the  card  drawn    by  the  other  ^    then, 
giving  him   the  key,  you  desire  the  caddy  to  be  locked 
up.     After  some  pretended  conjurations,  desire  him  to 
unlock  it  again  and  take  out   the  card  \  which  he  will 
find   not  to   be  his,  but  that  drawn  by  his  neighbour : 
his  ckrd   being  apparently  vanished  from  the  caddy,  as 
the  other  is  from  the  pack. 

14.  Provide  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  A  and  B  (fig. The  two 
II.)  of  equal  dimensions,    3}  inches  long  and  three ''^^Klc  port- 
broad.     Place  these  beside  one  another,   us  shown  in  ^^^"^ 
the  figure.     Take  then  a  very  smooth  silk  ribbon,  and 
put   a  band  of  it  from  C  to  £  towards  the  edge  of  the 
pasteboard  A,  and  another  from  D  to  F  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  come  beyond  the  pasteboard,  and  to  admit  of 
being  folded  over  at  the  two  ends.     This  must  be  glued 
on  the   back  of  the    board  A   at   the  places  C  and  D, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  board  B  at  the  places  £  and  F. 
Place  two  other    bands  in    a  similar  manner  on  the 
pasteboard  B,  turning  them  over  on  the  back  of  the 
same  board  at  the  places  I  and  L,  and  at  the  back  of  A 
at  the  places  G  and  H.     These  two  bands  shuald  fall 
in  the  inside  of  the  pasteboard,  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  ribbons.     The  two  pasteboards  being  now  placed 
the  one  upon  the  other,   will  form  a  kind  of  port-folio, 
one  of  the  sides  of  which  will  always  be  hinged  when 
the  other  is  opened.     Four  small   bands  of  the  same 
ribbon   are  to   be   put  at  the  four  extremities  of  the    - 
sides  MNQR  of  the  two  pieces  of  pasteboard  )  obser- 
ving   that  they   pass  below  the  bands  already  placed. 
Glue  their  ends  in   the  same  manner  as  their  ends  at 
the  back  of  the  boards,  ornamenting  also  the  two  sides 
O  and  F  of  the  pasteboard  B  with  pieces  of  the   same 
ribbon  ;  but  these  fast  six  bands  are  of  no  use  in  the 
performance. 

Two  pieces  of  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a  letter 
must  now  be  provided,  large  enough  to  cover  the  two 
ribbons  G[  and  HL,  as  well  us  the  space  contained 
within  them.  Glue  one  of  these  upon  the  two  rib- 
bons, and  apply  the  other  below  this ;  so  that  the  up- 
permost of  these  two  wrappers  may  fall  exactly  over 
the  other,  enclosing  and  hiding  the  two  ribbons  en- 
tirely. A  second  port-folio  similarly  constructed  is 
now  to  be  provided,  and  both  of  them  covered  with 
coloured  paper  from  the  sides  where  the  ribbons  are 
glued  and  folded.— The  deceptions  with  these  port- 
folios are  as  follows  :  * 

( I .)  Two  cards ^  cftosen  at  random^  havingbeen  shut  up 
in  t  wo  separate  pf aces;  tomakt  them  pass  reciprocall^from 
the  one  into  the  other, -^^Th^  port- folios  being  construct- 
ed in  the  manner  above  described  *y  if  you  open  one  of 
them  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  one  of 
the  paper  wrappers  will  always  be  visible ;  and  thus  it 
will  naturally  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  more  but' 
one.  Having  then  secretly  enclosed  a  card  in  each  of 
the  wrappers  of  the  port- folios,  procure  a  pack  of 
cards  that  has  but  two  sorts,  and  cause  two  persons 
fairly  draw  two  cards  similar  to  the  first.  Present  theo 
a  port-foiiOf  opeui  to  the  first  persoo  who  drew  a  €.^^4. 

5  A  §icD:^^ 
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Perform-  Similar  to  that  which  was  ^ace^  in  the  secsnd,  desiriag 
ancet  with  Um  to  place  it  in  the  wrapper  which  he  finds  vacant. 
>lie  Cardi.  j^|.^  y^^^^  jl,^^  ^^^  port-folio  J  and,  in  placing  it  on 

the  table,  artfully  turn  it  over :  having  placecl  likewise 
in  the  vacant  wrapper  of  the  second  port-folio  the  card 
drawn  by  the  second  person  ^  and  patting  it  in  the 
same  way  upon  the  table,  command  the  cards  recipro* 
cally  to  pass  from  the  one  port-folio  into  the  other  y 
and  open  them  so  that  each  of  the  persona  may  take 
out  the  card  which  the  other  inserted. 

(2.)  A  card  being  shut  up  in  the pwt-folio i  to  make  ii 
return  into  the  pack,-^'Vo  perform  this,  procure  a  pack 
which  has  two  cards  of  the  same  kind.  One  of  these 
is  to  he  openly  drawn,  and  the  person  who  has  done 
•D  must  he  told  to  shut  it  up  under  the  wrapper  of  one 
of  the  port-folios  ^  and  inform  him  that  you  will  make 
it  return  into  the  pack.  Give  him  the  port-folio  to  blow 
upon ;  and  on  opening  it,  present  him  with  the  empty 
wrapper,  to  show  him  that  his  card  is  not  there  ^  after 
which,  presenting  him  with  the  pack,  he  will  find  there 
the  other  card,  which  he  will  naturally  imagine  to  be 
tbe  one  he  put  into  the  wrapper. 

(3.)  To  make  an  answer  appear  to  a  question  secretly 
tvrtVf^ff.— Transcribe  on  diflFerent  cards  a  certain  num* 
ber  of  questions,  and  on  others  the  same  questions  with 
their  answers  ;  taking  care  to  have  the  handwriting  as 
mack  alike  as  possible,  so  that  no  difference  can  easily 
be  perceived.     The  same  caution  must  be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  cards  themselves ;  which,  for  that  reason, 
ought  to  be  plain  ones.     Having  written  with  a  pen- 
cil at  the  bottom  of  the  first  questions  their  correspond- 
ing  answers,  shut  up  one  of  them  secretly  in  the  port- 
folio }    and  presenting  them    to    any  person,  let  him 
draw  as  by  chance  that  which  is  similar  to  the  one  thus 
shot  up.     Make  him  then  place  in  the  otiier  wrapper 
the  question  which  he  had  drawn  y  and  telling  him  that 
you  are  about  to  write  an    answer  even  through  the 
port- folio,  take  a  glasa,  and  pretend  to  read  in   it  the 
answer  to  the  question.     Open  it  afterwards,  so  that  he 
may  take  out  the  other  card  himself,  and  he  will  ima- 
gine it  to  be  the  one  he  selected. 

In  performing  this  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  Imve  a 
part- folio  of  the  same  kind  with  the  two  described, 
which  opens  only  at  one  side,  and  which  consequently 
has  but  one  wrapper.  This  must  be  shotrn  to  such  as 
seem  to  be  too  inquisitive^  and  will  be  of  use  to  prevent 
them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that  the  folio  opens 
upon  both  sides.  The  former  must  therefore  be  imme- 
diately put  into  the  pocket,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  out  the  other  in  case  the  port-folio 
•hotdd  hvt  asked  for. 
The  card  ia  ij.  Provide  a  mirror,  either  round,  as  A  (fig.  18.) 
the  mirror,  ^p  Qy^^]^  the  frame  of  which  must  be  at  least  as  wide  as 

CCXGI  ^^^^^'  '^^^  E^^**  '"  ^^^  middle  must  be  made  to 
move  in  the  two  grooves  CD  and  £F,  and  so  much 
of  the  qoicksriver  most  be  scraped  off  as  is  equal  to 
tbe  size  of  a  common  card.     Yoa  will  observe  thai 
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the  glasa  mast  likewise  be  widet  than  tbe  distance  ba-  Perfona- 
tweea  tlie  frame  by  at  least  the  width  of  a  card.  anee«  wtii 

Then  paste  over  the  part  where  the  quicksilver  la^bcCardw 
robbed  off  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  on  which   u   a  card  • 

that  must  exactly  fit  tiie  space,  which  must  at  Erat  ba 
placed  behiad  the  frame. 

This  mirror  mast  be  placed  against  a  partition, 
throttgh  which  is  to  go  two  strings,  by  which  aa  assiat- 
ant  in  the  adjoining  room  can  easily  move  the  glaaa  in 
the  grooves^  and  consequently  make  the  card  appear  or 
disappear  at  pleasure  (c). 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  make 
a  person  draw  tbe  same  soK  of  card  with  that  fixed  to 
the  mirror,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  :  yoo 
then  make  the  pass,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom  ;  joa 
then  direct  the  person  to  look  for  his  card  in  the  nur« 
ror,  when  the  confederate  behind  the  partition  ia  to 
draw  it  slowly  forward,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  placed 
between  the  glass  and  the  quicksilver.  While  the  card 
is  drawing  forward,  you  slide  off  the  card  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pack,  and  convey  it  away. 

The  card  fixed  to  the  mirror  may  easily  be  changed 
each  time  the  experiment  is  performed.  This  experi- 
ment may  also  be  made  with  a  print  that  has  a  glaaa 
before  it  and  a  frame  of  sufficient  width,  by  making 
a  slit  in  the  frame  through  which  the  card  is  to  paaa  j 
but  the  effect  will  not  be  so  striking  as  in  the  mirror. 

16.  Place  a  vase  of  wood  or  pasteboard  AB   ((ig.Thcauir. 
17.)  on  a  bracket  L,  fixed  to  the  partition  IVf*     JLet^l^u 
the  inside  of  this  vase  be  divided  into  five  parts,    c,  d^ 
e^  fj  g;  and  let  the  divisions  c  and  d  be  wide  enoogb 
to  admit  a  pack  of  cards,  and  those  of  e^f^  g^  one  card 
only. 

Fix  a  thread  of  silk  at  the  point  H,  the  other  end  of 
which  passing  down  the  division  d^  and  over  the  pal  ley 
I,,  runs  along  the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  behind  tho 
partition  M. 

Take  three  cards  from  a  piquet  pack,  and  piaca 
one  of  them  in  each  of  the  divisions  e^f^  g^  makinp 
the  silk  thread  or  line  go  under  each  of  them.  In 
the  division  r,  put  the  pack  of  cards  from  which  you 
have  taken  the  three  cards  that  are  ia  the  other  di- 
visions. 

Then  take  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  to  be  three  cards  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  in  the  three  small  divisions ;  and  making  the 
pass,  bring  them  to  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  let 
them  be  drawn  by  three  different  persons.  Then  give 
them  all  tbe  cards  to  shuffle ;  after  which  place  the 
pack  in  the  division  <f,  and  tell  the  parties  they  shall 
see  the  three  cards  they  drew  come,  at  their  command 
separately  out  of  the  vase. 

An  assistant  behind  the  partition  then  drawing  the 
line  with  a  gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  carda 
will  gradually  rise  out  of  the  vase.  Then  take  tbe 
cards  ont  of  tbe  division  c,  and  show  that  thoae  three 
cards  are  gone  from  the  pack. 

The 


(c)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  an  assistant,  if  a  table  be  placed  against  the  partition,  and 
the  string  from  the  glass  be  made  to  pass  through  a  leg  of  it,  and  comnrantcate  with  a  somll  trigger,  which  yoa 
may  easily  pu^b  down  with  your  foot ;  and  at  the  same  time  wiping  tbe  glass  with  your  handkerchief,  as  if  ta 
make  the  card  appear  the  more  eon^icuoat*.  It  may  also  be  diversified,  by  having  the  figure  of  a  bead,  tirppo»e 
that  of  some  absent  friead,  in  tbe  place  of  tbe  eard^ 
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Pwfom-       The  YaM  must  be  placed  so  bi^h  that  the  inside  can- 

•aect  witli  not  be  seen  by  the  company.     Yoo  may  perform  this 

tho  Caidi.  experiment  also  wichoat  an  assistant,  by  fixing  a  weight 

'         to  the  end  of  the  silk  line,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  a 

support,  and  let  down  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  spring 

in  the  partition. 

Hiedlvi-         17.  Let  a  small  perspective  glass  be  made,  that  is 

••ting  per-  i^iiie  enough,  at   the   end   where  the  object  glass  is 

i|M«tivs      placed,  to  hold  a  table  similar  to  tlie  following. 
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requires  no  great  practiee;  the  two  prinetpal  points    Capcri- 
are,  the  making  the  pass  in  a  dexterous  manner,  and  anentt  with 
certain  address  by  which  you  influence  a  person  to  draw^7">^^J^*~ 
the  card  you  present.     Those  that  are  performed  by  .^^  "  '*  ^ 
the  long  card  are  in  general  the  most  easy,  but  they 
are  confined  to  a  pack  of  cards  that  is  ready  prepared  } 
whereas  these  which  depend  on  making  the  pass,  may 
be  performed  with  any  pack  that  is  o6fered. 


1.131  10..132  19.133 

a.231  II..232  20.233 

3-33*  12..332  21.333 

4.121  13. .122  22.123 

5.221  14..222  23.223 

6.321  15..322  24.323 


7.1 1 1 
8.21 1 

93" 


16.. 112    25.113 

J7..2I2      26213 
18..312      27.313 


Take  a  pack  of  cards  that  consi&ts  of  27  only,  and 
|[iving  them  to  a  person,  desire  him  to  fix  on  any  one, 
llien  fihuf&e  them,  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place 
the  27  cards  in  three  heaps,  by  laying  down  one  al- 
ternately 00  each  heap  *,  but  before  you  lay  each  card 
down,  show  it  to  the  person,  without  seeing  it  your- 
self;  and  when  the  three  heaps  are  finished,  ask  him 
at  what  number,  from  I  to  27,  he  will  have  his  card 
appear,  and  in  which  heap  it  then  is  ?  Then  look  at 
the  heap  through  the  glass,  and  if  the  first  of  the  three 
■umbers  which  stands  against  that  number  it  is  to  ap- 
pear at  be  I,  pot  that  heap  at  top ;  if  the  number  be  2, 
pot  it  in  the  middle  ;  and  if  it  be  3,  put  it  at  bottom. 
Then  divide  the  cards  into  three  heaps,  in  the  same 
manner,  a  second  and  third  time,  and  bis  card  will  then 
be  at  the  number  he  chose. 

For  example  :  Suppose  he  desire  that  his  card  shall 
be  the  20th  from  the  top,  and  the  first  time  of  making 
the  heaps  he  says  it  is  in  the  third  heap  :  you  then  look 
at  the  table  In  the  perspective,  holding  it  at  the  same 
time  over  that  heap,  and  you  see  that  the  first  figure  is 
2  y  you  therefore  put  that  figure  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  The  second  and  third  times  yoo  in  like  manner 
put  the  heap  in  which  he  says  it  is,  at  the  bottom,  the 
nnmber  each  time  being  3.  Then  looking  at  the  pack 
with  your  glass,  as  if  to  discover  which  the  card  was, 
you  lay  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and  the  20th  card 
will  be  that  he  fixed  on. 

You  may  show  the  person  his  card  in  the  same  man- 
ner, without  asking  him  at  what  number  it  shall  ap- 
pear, by  fixing  on  any  number  yourself. 

The  foregoing  experiments  with  the  cards  will  he 
found  sufficient  to  explain  most  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture that  have  or  nray  be  made  :  the  number  of  which 
is  very  great.     To  perform  those  we  have  described 


Sect.  III.  Experiments  with  Sifmpathetic  Inks, 
[See  Sympathetic  IsK."] 

Experiments  with  Class  I. 

1.  Make  a  book  of  70  or  80  leaves ;  and  in  the  co-The<>ook 
▼er  at  the  end  of  it  let  there  be  a  case  which  opens  nezt^f '^^* 
the  binding,  that  it  be  not  perceived. 

At  the  top  of  each  right  hand  page  write  any  ques- 
tion you  please  ^  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  let 
there  be  a  table  of  all  those  questions,  with  the  nnmber 
of  the  page  where  each  is  contained.  Then  wiite  with 
common  ink  on  separate  papers,  each  about  half  the 
size  of  the  pages  in  the  book,  the  same  questions  that 
are  in  the  bo 3k,  and  nnder  each  of  them  write,  with 
the  ink  made  of  the  impregnation  of  satorni  or  the  so- 
lution of  bismuth,  the  answer. 

Soak  a  double  paper  in  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of 
quicklime  and  orpiment,  or  the  phlogiston  of  the  liver 
of  sulphur,  and  place  it,  just  before  you  make  tbe 
experiment,  in  the  case  that  is  in  the  cover  of  the 
book. 

Then  deliver  some  of  the  papers  on  which  the  qaes- 
tions  are  wrote  to  the  company ;  and,  after  they  have 
chosen  such  as  they  would  have  answered,  they  pnt 
them  in  those  leaves  where  the  same  questions  are  con- 
tained, and,  shutting  the  book  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
sulphureous  spirit  with  which  the  paper  in  the  cover 
of  the  book  is  imbibed,  will  penetrate  the  leaves,  and 
make  the  answers  visible,  which  will  be  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, and  more  or  less  deep  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  book  has  been  closed  (d). 

2.  Make  a  box  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  TIm  mar- 
wide,  an  A6CD,  and  quite  shallow.     Let  it  shut  with  ▼allots  per- 
hinges  and  fasten  with  a  hook  }  and  let  it  have  two  bot-^*"* 
toms,  the  lowest  of  woood,  that  draws  out  by  a  groove,  **  *'* 
and  the  uppermost  of  pasteboard.     Between  these  two 
bottoms  is  to  be  placed  a  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying 

liquor  mentioned  in  the  last  experiment.  Let  there  be 
also  a  board  of  the  same  size  with  the  inside  of  the 
box,  which  being  placed  in  it  may  press  a  paper  against 
tbe  pasteboard  bottom. 

Then  take  several  pieces  of  paper  of  the  same  size 
with  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  draw  on  them  the  figures 
of  men  and  women,  in  different  attitudes  and  employ* 
ments,  as  walking,  riding,  reading,  writing,  &c.  These 
figures  must  be  drawn  with  a  new  pen,  or  pencil,  dip- 
ped in  the  impregnation  of  aatuni. 

Being  thus  provided,  and  having  privately  placed 
the  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  between  the  two 
bottoms,  yoQ  tell  a  person  you  will  show  him  what  am 

5  A  3  absent 


(d)  If*  weiglit  be  placed  upon  the  book,  the  effect  will  be  tlie  sooner  prodaced.    Or  70a  may  pat  the  book 
a  box  that  will  press  it  close  down. 
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£xperi-  absent  friencl  of  bis  U  doing  ftt  tlie  present  hour.     You 

menu  wiih  then   give  him  the  paper  adapted   to  the  employment 

s^mpaihcyQy  intend,  and  ttll  him  to  write  his  friend^A  name  at 

>   '        ■  '_f  the    bottom,    that  you    may  not    change    the    paper. 

Then  placing'  the   paper   next  the  pasteboard   bottom, 

and  putting  the   piece  of  wood  over  it,  you  shut  the 

box.     Alter  amusing  him  with  discourse  for  three  or 

four  minutes,  you  take  out  the  paper,  when  he  will 

see  his  friend  in  the  employment  you   have  assigned 

him. 

Thf  artiii-       3*  ^^^  ^  workman  make  a  hand  of  wood,  as  in  fig. 

cial  hand.    1 6.  fixed  at  the  end   next  the  elbow  to  the  piece  E, 

the  ends  of  which  go  through  the  ncrews  CD  and  £F. 

The  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and   the  thumb,  are  to 

be  moveable  at  their  joints.     There   must  go  a  wire 

through  the  arm,  that  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  fore 

finger,  and   at  the  other  to  the  piece  E,  round  which 

it  is  to  move:  under  the  two  joints  of  the  two  fingers 

are  also  placed  two  small  springs,  which  are  to  raise 

it  up.  , 

To  the  fore  finger  and  tliumb  fix  two  small  rings, 
through  which  a  pin  may  be  put,  so  as  not  to  impede 
their  motion.  Under  the  arm  at  the  point  I,  place  a 
small  brass  roller,  which  serves  to  sustain  the  arm.    , 

The  pedestal  on  which  this  hand  is  placed  must  be 
at  least  a  foot  long,  if  the  hand  be  of  a  natural  size, 
and  about  eight  inches  wide.  The  pedestal  mu^t  be 
hollow,  and  at  the  part  ST  there  mui^t  be  an  opening 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide ;  the 
whole  pedestal  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  stuff,  by 
which  the  hole  will  be  concealed.  There  is  to  be  a 
valve,  or  sort  of  trap  door,  on  the  inside  of  the  pedes* 
tal,  which  is  to  fasten  against  the  opening. 

Over  the  hand  and  pedestal  place  a  gla^s  frame,  as 
in  the  figure ;  cover  the  hand  with  fine  leather  of  flesh 
colpur,  and  decorate  the  arm  with  a  ruffle  and  cufF, 
which  will  entirely  conceal  the  machinery. 

Then  take  a  numbfrr  of  cards,  and  write  on  them 
different  questions  ',  and  on  the  same  number  of  papers 
write,  with  the  impregnation  of  lead,  the  answers. 
Give  the  cards  to  any  one,  and  let  him  choose  a  ques« 
tion  'y  and  you  place  the  paper  with  the  answer  under 
the  pen  in  the  hand,  letting  him  fir^t  see  there  is  no 
writing  on  it  (e).  Now  the  pedestal  being  placed 
against  a  partition,  the  end  F  is  to  go  through  it. 
Therefore  an  assistunt  upon  a  signal  ^iven,  turns  a 
handle  fixed  to  F^  and,  as  the  piece  fL  turns  round, 
tbc  wires  that  move  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  alter- 
nately lengthened  and  shortened,  by  which  their  joints 
are  kept  in  continual  motion  ;  and  the  screw  at  the 
same  time  turning  gently  from  F  towards  G,  gives  the 
whole  arm  a  motion  which  very  much  resembles  that 
of  nature  (r). 

Tbe  hand  and  pen  serve  here  merely  to  assist  the  il- 


lusion :  but  if  a  bit  of  sponge,  dipped  in  the  viTifjing     Espcii. 
liquor,  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pen,   as  it  goes  over  ncnts  wilt 
the  writing  on  the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become    gra-^>™patb«- 
dually  visible,  and  in  this  case  the  trap  door  and  dip-  j 

ped  paper  may  be  omitted  (g). 

Deception  with  Class  II. 

4.  Take  several  pieces  of  paper,  of  a  size   that  yon  j)^^  ,^. 
can  put  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  your  pocket,   and  tiaf:agaiai 
write  at  the  top  of  each  of  them  a  question,    with  com-  tke  wall, 
mon   ink,  and   under  it  write  tbe  answer  with  the  eo- 

Idtion  of  gold  or  silver.  Give  any  of  these  papers, 
closely  wrapt  up,  to  a  person,  and  tell  him  to  place 
it  against  the  wall  of  bis  chamber,  and  keeping  the 
door  locked  he  will  next  day  find  tbe  answer  wrote 
on  it. 

As  the  gold  ink  will  sometimes  give  a  yellow  cast 
to  the  paper,  you  may  previously  give  a  slight  tincture 
of  that  kind  to  tbe  papers  you  use  for  this  purpose. 

Deception  with  Class  III. 

5.  On  different   papers  draw  the  figures   of  several  Mapeil 
leaves  or  flowers  with  one  of  the  colourless  juices  men- vejietatMi 
tioned  :  then  take  one  of  the  corresponding  leaves  or 
flowers,  and  laying  it  on  an  iron  plate,  over  a  chaBng- 

dish  of  hot  coals,  let  it  burn  to  ashes.  Put  these  ashes 
into  a  sieve,  in  which  there  is  some  very  fine  steel  fi- 
lings, and  sift  them  over  the  paper  on  which  the  flower 
is  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  tbe  glutinous  li- 
quor, and  form  an  exact  representation  of  the  figure  of 
the  leaf  or  flower. 

Deceptions  with  Class  IV. 

6.  Make  a  little  triangular  box,  each  side  of  which  The  lal» 
is  to  be  about  five  inches,  and  let  its  inside  be  divi-mah,  ^*7* 
ded  into  three  parts.     The  first  part  A,  which   makea 

the  bottom  of  the  box,  it  to  be  covered  by  the  second 
part  B,  in  form  of  a  case,  and  let  the  top  C  exactly 
cover  the  part  fi,  as  is  expressed  in  tbe  figure  and  tlie 
profiles. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  tbe  box  let  there  be  a  plate  of 
copper  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  on 
which  let  there  be  a  number  of  bieroglyphic  charac* 
ters  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  cut  in  different  sorta 
of  metal. 

Ou  the  top  of  the  cover  place  a  knob  O,  that  goes 
through  it,  and  to  which  tbe  copper  triangle  Q  is  to  be 
fixed  occasionally,  in  such  a  manner  as  it  may  go  into  tbe 
case  B.  Tl:ere  must.be  a  space  of  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  between  the  ttiungle  Q  and  the  bottom  of  the 
case  B  -,  into  which  another  plate  of  copper,  of  that 
thickness,  may  be  placed. 

The  outside  of  this  talisman  may  be  decorated  witli 

UBcommoa 


(e)  The  paper  dipped  in  tbe  vivifying  liquor  is  to  be  previously  placed  agauist  tbe  opening  in  the  table,  and 
supported  by  the  trap  door.  * 

(f)  Tills  might  be  performed  without  an  assistant,  by  means  of  a  trigger  placed  in  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
communicating  with  the  bandies,  which  the  operator  might  thrust  down  with  his  foot.  Where  expence  is  not 
regarded,  there  may  be  a  complete  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  seated  by  tbe  table. 

(g)  You  may  also  have  a  glass  ink-stand  with  some  of  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  be  dip- 
ped, and  it  will  then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  The  spectators  should  not  be  permitted  to  come  ^tery 
near  this  machine,  which  may  be  applied  to  several  other  purposes. 
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Cvperi-    uncommon  figures  or  characters,  to  give  it  the  appear- 
mcnu  wilh  ance  of  greater  mystery. 

^Ii"^^lh^  On  several  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  same  size  with  the 
inside  of  the  talisman,  ivrite  diflTerent  questions  in  com- 
mon ink,  and  write  the  answers  in  those  diflTerent  sorts 
of  sympathetic  ink  that  appear  when  heated,  observ- 
inir  that  each  word  of  the  answer  is  to  be  wrote  in  a 
diliVrent  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  triangle,  and  placed  it 
under  the  cover,  you  introduce  the  talisman,  and  tell 
any  one  of  the  company  to  choose  one  of  the  papers 
on  which  the  questions  are  wrote,  and  place  it  in  tl^e 
talisman,  and  he  will  immediately  have  an  answer 
wrote  on  that  paper,  tiie  words  of  which  will  be  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  diflTerent  metals  of 
which  the  talisman  is  composed.  The  paper  being 
placed  in  the  talisman,  and  the  cover  placed  over  it, 
the  heat  of  the  trianule  will  make  the  answer  visible 
in  a  few  moments.  This  experiment  may  he  repeat- 
ed if  the  triangle  be  made  sufficiently  hot  5  and  two 
papers  may  be  placed  in  the  talisman  at  the  same 
time. 

This  deception,    when  well    execoted,    occasions   a 
surprise  that  cannot  be  conceived  by  a  mere  descrip- 
tion. 
The  sibyls,      7.  Make  a  wooden  pedestal  AB,  about  ten  inches 
iff*  5*  long,  eight  wide,  and  one  deep :  and  at  one  end  erect  a 

box  C,  about  ten  inches  high,  eight  broad,  and  two  and 
a  half  deep. 

The  top  of  the  pedestal  must  slide  in  a  groove,  on 
which  inscribe  a  dial  M,  of  six  inches  diameter,  and 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  eqnal  parts,  in 
twelve  of  which  write  the  names  of  the  months,  and 
mark  the  respective  signs  of  the  zodiac;  and  in  the 
seven  other  divisions,  which  must  be  next  the  end  B, 
write  the  days  of  the  week,  and  mark  the  figures  of 
the  planets.  Next  the  inner  circle  NO,  make  an 
opening  into  the  box,  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 
On  the  centre  of  the  dial  place  an  index  that  turns 
freely  on  its  centre. 

Within  the  pedestal  place  a  pulley  F,  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  is  to*  turn  on  an  axis  that' is 
directly  under  the  centre  of  the  dial ;  and  on  the  up- 
per part  of  that  axis  fix  a  bent  index  R,  which  comes 
out  at  the  opening  made  by  the  inner  circle  (h),  and 
passes  over  those  seven  divisions  only  on  which  are  wrote 
the  days  of  the  week. 

Within  the  box  C,  let  there  be  two  rollers  S  and 
T,  as  in  the  figure :  let  that  of  S  contain  a  spring  j 
^  and  at  the  end  of  T  let  there  be  a  pulley  V,  of  three 

quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  round  which  goes  a 
string  or  thread  that  passes  under  the  small  pulley  X, 
and  is  fastened  to  that  of  P:  so  that  when  the  last 
pulley  makes  about  one-third  of  a  turn,  that  of  V  may 
make  three  or  four  turns. 

There  must  also  be  a  scroll  of  paper,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  each  end  of  which  must  be  pasted  to  one  of 
the  rollers.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  between  the  two 
rollers,  make  an  aperture  D,  about  four  inches  long 
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and  one  inch  and  a  4ialf  wide :  to  this  opening  let  there    ExBtri- 
be  a  little  flap  or  slider,  by  which  it  may  be  closed  atmeatt  witk 
pleasure.  SyiD|>Athe- 

The  apparatus  being  thus  disposed,  place  the  index  /*^  ^"^*' 
K  succes.<)ively  against  each  of  the  divisions  marked 
with  one  of  the  planets;  and  as  the  paper  is  gradually 
wound  up  the  roller,  mark,  against  that  part  which  is 
at  the  aperture  D,  the  name  of  one  of  the  following 
sibyls : 

The  Hellespontian 
Cuniean 
Artemisian 

Phrygian  ^    sibyl. 

Albunean 
Persian 
Libyan 

On  each  of  the  seven  cards  write  a  diflTerent  que- 
stion, and  draw  one  of  the  seven  planets.  Next  take 
a  memorandum  book  that  contains  seven  leaves,  and 
on  each  of  them  write  the  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
going sibyls ;  in  each  of  the  leaves  place  several  pieces 
of  paper ;  and  on  each  of  them  write,  with  the  sym- 
pathetic ink  that  does  not  appear  till  the  paper  is  heat- 
ed, different  answers  to  the  same  question. 

Then  give  a  person  the  seven  cards  on  which  the 
questions  are  wrote,  and  tell  him  to  choose  one  of  them 
privately,  and  conceal  the  rest,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  known  which  of  them  he  has  chosen. 

Next,  tell  him  to  place  the  index  that  points  to  the 
month  against  that  in  which  he  was  born  (l),  and  to 
place  the  index  of  the  planet*)  against  that  which  is  on 
the  card  he  has  chosen,  and  which  is  to  preside  over 
the  answer:  you  tell  him  to  do  this  privately,  that 
no  one  may  see  him,  and  after  that  to  cover  the  dial 
with  his  handkerchief.  Then  let  him  open  the  door 
that  is  before  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  tell  you  tbe 
name  of  the  sibyl  there  visible. 

You  then  open  the  memorandum  book,  and  taking 
out  the  papers  that  are  in  the  leaf  where  the  name  of 
the  sibyl  just  mentioned  is  wrote,  you  desire  him  to 
choose  any  one  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  The  talis* 
man  used  in  the  last  experiment  being  properly  heated, 
is  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you  direct  the  person 
to  put  the  blank  paper  into  it ;  and  taking  it  out 
a  few  moments  after,  be  will  find  tbe  answer  to  his 
question. 

To  make  this  operation  appear  tbe  more  extraordi- 
nary, it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  small  press  or  cup- 
board, at  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  door  that 
opens  into  an  adjoining  room,  by  which  means  an  as- 
sistant having  prepared  tbe  talisman,  may  place  it  in 
the  cupboard  the  moment  before  it  is  wanted.  This 
contrivance  will  be  useful  on  many  other  ocansious* 

8.  Provide    an    urn  of  wood    or   metal    about   six  j*]^^  m^^ 
inches  high,  and  two  and  a  half  diameter  in  the  widest  «rn. 
part,  and  of  such  figure  in  other  respects  as  you  think 
proper  (see  fig.  9.).     Let  there  be  a  cylinder  of  cop- 
per C,  (fig.  10.)  of  about  one*eightb  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, 


(h)  If  the  axis  be  made  to  pass  through  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  this  opening  will  not  be  necessary, 
(i)  These  months  and  the  index  are  of  no  other  use  than  to  give  tbe  experiment  an  air  of  gi 


stery 


greater  my- 
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Eiperi-  rtieter,  which  is  to  fill  a  hole  AB  made  in  the  urn. 
mwx%  with  The  top  of  this  cylinder  ts  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  iirn, 
Synpathe.  g^  that  it  may  be  easily  taken  out.  To  this  um  there 
u«  Inks,    j^ygj  ^  ^  cover  D,  which  fits  it  exactly. 

On  a  small  square  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of 
a  flower  or  leaf|  with  that  sort  of  sympathetic  ink 
whose  colour  most  r<^8embles  it.  You  then  present  se- 
veral sorts  of  flowers  or  leaves  to  a  person,  and  desire 
bim  to  choose  any  one  of  them.  Then  put  that  flower 
on  a  chafingdish  of  hot  coals;  and  taking  the  pa- 
per on  which  it  is  secretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the 
person  to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  urn,  having 
previously  heated  the  cylinder  (k).  Then  taking  some 
of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  flower,  you  strew  them  over 
the  paper,  after  which  you  take  it  oot  and  show  the 
company  the  figure  of  that  flower.  While  the  flower 
is  burning,  you  may  sprinkle  some  powder  over  it,  sup- 
pose that  of  saltpetre ;  and  by  that,  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  floweri  the  company  may  imagine  the  effect 
is  produced. 

The  press  or  cupboard  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating 
the  cylinder  and  placing  it  in  the  urn.  A  similar  de- 
ception may  be  performed  by  potting  the  paper  in  a 
copper  vessel,  that  may  be  placed  on  an  iron  plate  over 
the  chafingdish  in  which  the  flower  is  burnt.  But  this 
method  has  not  so  mysterious  an  appearance  as  the 
other,  and  in  some  persons  may  cause  a  suspicion  that 
the  effect  is  produced  by  heat. 

9.  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  must  observe, 
that  there  are  several  letters  which  may  be  changed 
into  others,  without  any  appearance  of  the  alteration  ; 
as,  the  a  into  </,  the  c  into  a^  e,  c/,  g^  0,  or  y,  the  1  into 
i^  c/,  or  /,  the  /  into  <,  the  o  into  a,  d^  g^  or  ^,  the  v  in- 
to v»  &c. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  suppose  20,  and  on  one  of 
them  write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  class,  the  word 
law  (l),  and  on  the  other,  with  the  same  ink,  the 
words  old  woman  ;  then  holding  them  to  the  fire,  they 
will  both  become  visible.  Now  you  will  observe,  that 
by  altering  the  a  in  the  word  law  into  d^  and  adding 
0  before  the  /,  and  oman  afcer  the  ti;,  it  becomes  old 
woman.  Therefore,  you  make  those  alterations  with 
the  invisible  ink,  and  let  it  remain  so.  On  the  rest  of 
the  cards  you  write  any  words  you  think  fit. 

Present  the  cards  in  such  a  manner  to  two  persons, 
that  one  of  tliem  shall  draw  the  word  law^  and  the 
Other  the  word  old  woman.  You  then  tell  the  person 
who  drew  the  word  law^  that  it  shall  disappear,  and 
the  words  on  the  other  card  shall  be  wrote  in  its  place ; 
and  that  you  may  not  change  the  cards,  desire  each  of 
the  parties  to  write  his  name  on  the  cards.  Then  put- 
ting the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  the 
fire,  as  if  to  dry  the  names  just  wrote,  the  word  law  will 
presently  change  into  old  woman. 

This  experiment  maj  be  varied  by  fixing  on  a  word 
that  may  be  changed  into  three  other  words,  and  mak- 
ing fi»ur  persons  draw  the  cards  on  which  those  words 


Tke  eoB- 

▼ertible 

•ardf. 


are  wrote  y  and  it  may  be  further  diversified  by  chooa- 

ing  three  such  words,  as  that  the  first  can  be  chang^ed  mmu  «ii 

into  the  second,  and  the  second  into  the  third.     Yoa  Syvp*^ 

then  tell  him  who  drew  the  first  word,  that  it  shall  be  .^  ^^ 

changed  into  that  drawn  by  the  second  person  ^  and         '  ~ 

him  you  tell,  that  his  word  shall  be  changed  into  that 

of  the  third  person. 

10.  Write  on  several  slips  of  paper  different  quea-The  wit 
tions,  and  such  as  may  be  answered  by  the  name  of'**  Is^^ 
some  person  ^  for  example,  W^ho  is  the  merriest  roan 

in  the  company  ?  Answer,  Mr  •  *  *,  To  ivhom  will 
Miss  •  •  *  be  married?  Answer,  To  Mr  *  •  •. 
These  questions  are  to  be  wrote  in  the  sympathetic 
ink  of  this  class,  and  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  the  an- 
swers wrote  in  the  same  ink,  and  left  invisible.  The 
papers  are  to  be  folded  in  form  of  letters,  and  in  aach 
manner  that  the  part  where  the  name  is  wrote  ahall  be 
directly  under  the  seal,  and  the  heat  of  the  ivax  will 
make  it  visible.  Then  give  the  letter  to  the  person 
who  requires  the  answer,  and  he  will  find  it  pLaiolj 
wrote. 

A  deception  similar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a 
number  of  blank  cards,  on  each  of  which  an  acse  of 
spades  is  drawn  with  the  invisible  ink  ;  then  let  a  per- 
son choose  any  one  of  them,  and  enclose  it  in  a  letter- 
case,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the  figure  of  the 
ace  shall  be  directly  under  the  seal,  and  on  opening  the 
letter  it  will  be  immediately  visible. 

Dfxeftions  with  Class  V. 

11.  Have  a  box  that  is  divided  into  three   parts  af-Tt^iscti 
ter  the  same  manner  as  the  talisman  in  the  21st  experi- ^'|^f*"^ 
ment,  except  that,  instead  of  being  triangular,  it  must     ^* 
be  of  a  long  square,  (see  fig.   14.).     Divide  its  top  B 

into  two  equal  parts  I)  and  £,  as  in  fig.  13.  and  to  the 
part  D  adjust  a  plate  of  copper  L  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  L,  and  the 
opening  £  place  a  cloth.  The  upper  part  C  most  have 
a  button  by  which  it  may  he  fixed  on  the  cover  B  ars 
as  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
other  stuff,  on  which  you  may  stamp  certain  mysterione 
characters,  and  observe  that  the  bottom  of  the  cover 
must  rest  upon  the  cloth. 

Then  provide  a  slip  of  paper  GH  (Jig,  12.)  pf  the 
same  siz«  with  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  and  at  each 
end  of  it  write,  with  the  preen  sympathetic  ink,  the 
name  of  a  different  card,  and  make  some  private  mark 
by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  end  each  name  is 
wrote  (m). 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  offer  those  two  of  thf  m 
whose  names  are  wrote  on  the  paper  to  the  two  per- 
sons, that  they  may  draw  them.  Vou  tell  the  parties 
to  ket* p  their  cards  to  themselves,  and  you  propose  to 
make  the  names  of  those  cards  appear  upon  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  you  put  into  the  box.  You  then  ask 
which  name  ot  the  two  cards  shall  appear  firsu  The 
copperplate  being  previously  heated  and  placed  in  the 

coTcr, 


(K)  There  are  some  sorts  of  sympathstrc  inks  that  reqairs  much  more  best  than  otfaert. 

(I)  These  letters  should  not  be  joined. 

(II)  That  there  may  be  no  suspicion  ^  the  paper  being  prepared,  yoa  may  cat  it  (xom  a  whole  shfiet,  ihefon 
the  company,  having  previously  wrote  the  names. 
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Btperi- 

m«»u  with 

Syapathe- 

tk  Inks. 

Ill       -u 


Whiter 

•hAngfd 
Sato  spring. 


cover,  yoQ  pat  it  over  that  end  of  the  paper  on  which 
IS  the  name  required,  and  it  will  presently  appean 
Then  taking  the  paper  out,  and  showing  the  name 
wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning  the  other  end  to 
the  side  of  the  box  where  the  plate  is,  and  it  will  in 
like  manner  become  visible. 

The  first  name  may  be  made  to  disappear  at  the 
same  time  that  the  second  apiiears,  if  the  cloth  at  the 
end  opposite  to  that  where  the  plate  is  made  be  damp. 

12.  Take  a  print  that  resembles  winter,  and  trace 
over  the  proper  parts  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  ground, 
with  the  green  sympathetic  ink;  observing  to  mako 
•ome  parts  deeper  than  ethers,  according  to  their  di- 
stance. When  those  parts  are  dry,  paint  the  other 
objects  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put  the  print 
in  a  frame  with  a  glass,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
a  paper  that  is  pasted  over  its  border  only. 

When  the  print  is  exposed  to  tlie  heat  of  a  mode- 
rate fire,  or  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  all  the  grass 
and  foliage  will  turn  to  a  pleasing  green  ;  and  if  a  yeU 
low  tint  be  given  to  some  parts  of  the  print,  before  the 
sympRthetic  ink  be  drawn  over,  this  green  will  be  of 
different  shades  ;  and  the  scene  that  a  minute  before 
represented  winter,  will  now  be  changed  to  spring. 
When  this  print  is  placed  in  the  cold,  winter  will  again 
appear,  and  will  again  be  driven  away  by  the  warm 
rays  of  the  sun.  This  alternate  change  of  seasons  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  you  please;  remembering,  how- 
ever, as  was  before  observed,  not  to  make  the  print 
at  any  time  too  hot,  for  then  a  faded  autumn  will  for 
ever  remain. 

Deceptions  with  Class  VII. 

The  rsTiviu  '3*  Provide  a  number  of  artificial  flowers,  such  as 
ftcd  boQ.  roses,  jonquils,  pinks,  or  any  other  you  find  conveni- 
ent. These  flowers  must  be  made  of  white  thread  or 
silk,  and  their  leaves  of  parchment.  Dip  the  roses  in 
the  red  sympathetic  ink,  the  jonquils  in  the  yellow,  the 
pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves  in  a  solution  of  salt 
or  tartar.  When  they  are  all  dry,  form  them  into  small 
bouquets,  which  will  all  appear  white,  and  may  be  osed 
in  this  experiment,  either  the  day  they  are  dipped,  or 
several  days  after. 

You  take  one  of  these  bouquets,  and  after  showing 
the  company  that  every  part  of  it  is  white,  you  dip  it 
in  an  infusion  of  any  of  the  blue  flowers  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Colour- Makings  N*  1 3.  and,  drawing 
it  presently  out,  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  appear 
in  their  natural  colours  (n). 

14.  Write  on  a  paper,  with  the  violet  liquor,  as 
many  letters  or  words  as  yon  please  ;  and  ask  any  per- 
son whether  he  will  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow, 
green,  or  red. 

Have  a  sponge  with  three  sides  that  you  can  readity 
distinguish,  and  dip  each  of  its  sides  in  one  of  the  three 
sympathetic  inks.  Draw  the  side  of  the  sponge  that 
corresponds  to  the  coloar  the  person  has  chosen,  over 
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qaets. 


The  trans- 

colorated 
writio^. 


the  writing  once  only  ;  and  it  will  dirtdly  cbaoge  to  Mitee]|». 
the  colour  required  (^o).  aeeM  P^w 

forBMiiee*. 

Sect.  IV.  Miscellancoui  Performancei. 

15.  J  person  having  an  even  number  of  counters  fitTolelloddi 
one  hand^  and  an  odd  number  in  the  other^  to  tell  in^  eveas. 
which  hand  the  odd  or  even  number  i>.— Let  the  per- 
son multiply  the  number  in  his  right  hand  by  an  odd 
number,  and  the  number  in  his  left  hand  by  an  even 
number,  and  tell  you  if  the  sum  of  the  products  added 
together  be  odd  or  even.  If  it  be  even,  the  even  num* 
ber  is  in  the  right  hand  ;  but  if  it  be  odd,  the  <pvcn 
nonber  is  in  the  left  hand. 


Esamplem 
i-'^^'^^Tlnthtrlg^tl      ^8     In  the  left 
Maltiplters  3 


Their  •am 

2.  Number  in  the  right*) 
band  J 

Multipliers 


Their  sum 


J4 
14 

68 


7      In  the  left 
3 

21 
36 

51 


7 

3 

»4 


18 
36 


16.  To  tell^  by  the  dial  of  a  watck^  a$  urAaf  Aesrr  ^o  tell  at 
any  person  intends  to  rt^tf.— Let  the  person  set  the  baoAwhai  hoar 
of  the  ilial  to  any  hour  he  pleases,  and  tell  you  wkatf^y  penom 
hour  that  is :  and  to  the  number  of  that  boor  you  add,^?*^^'  ^ 
in  your  mind,  X2*   Then  tell  bkn  to  count  privately  the"*^' 
number  of  that  amount  opon  the  dial,  beginning  with 
the  next  boor  to  that  on  which  he  proposes  to  rise,  aod 
counting  backwards,  first  reckoning  the  nnmber  of  thm 
honr  at  which  he  has  placed  the  hand.    An  example 
will  make  this  plain. 

Suppose  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to  rise  be  8, 
and  that  he  has  placed  the  band  at  5.  Yoo  add  12  to 
5,  and  tell  him  to  count  17  on  the  dial,  first  reckoning 
5,  the  hour  at  which  the  index  stands,  and  coandog 
backwards  from  the  boor  at  which  he  intends  to  rise  ; 
and  the  number  17  will  necessarily  end  at  8,  which 
shows  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chose. 

That  the  hour  at  which  the  counting  ends  mast  be 
that  on  which  he  proposed  to  rise,  will  be  evident  on  n 
little  reflection  *,  for  if  he  had  begun  at  that  hour,  and 
oonnted  il,  he  would  necessarily  have  come  to  it  again; 
and  ealting  the  nnmber  17,  by  adding  5  to  it,  only 


(n)  The  liquor  shoold  be  put  in  a  sort  of  jar  with  a  narrow  neck,  that  it  may  not  be  seen  by  the  conpnav  r 
and  you  should  draw  the  flowers  gently  out  that  the  liquor  may  drop  if  thin,  and  they  may  have  time  to  acquire 
their  colours. 

(0)  The  sponge  should  he  well  cleaned  immediately  after  the  experiment. 
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Miscells.  serves  to  disgaise  tlie  matter,  but  can  make  no  sort  of 
Hooat  Per-  difference  in  the  counting. 

ffmance^       ,y^  j^  ^^^  number  li  be  multiplied   by  any  one  of 
Tbe  mari.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^K^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  figures  of  ^be  products  will  aU 
•al  cen.      ways  be  similar.     As  follows  : 
t»rf. 


ZI 

1 


II 
2 


II 

3 


II 

4 


II 

5 


II 
6 


II 

7 


II 

8 


II 
9 


II   22 


66 


88 


33  44  55  OG  77  a»  99 

Place  a  parcel  of  counters  on  a  table,  and  propose 
to  any  one  to  add,  alternately,  a  certain  number  of 
those  counters,  till  they  amount  to  xoo,  but  never 
to  add  more  than  10  at  a  time.  You  tell  him,  more- 
over, that,  if  you  stake  first,  he  shall  never  make  the 
even  century,  but  you  will.  In  ordt'r  to  which,  you 
must  first  stake  I,  and  remembering  the  order  of  the 
above  series,  11,  22,  33,  &c.  you  constantly  add  to 
what  he  stakes,  as  many  as  will  make  one  more  than 
the  numbers  of  that  series,  that  is,  as  will  make  12, 
23,  3^],  &c.  till  you  come  to  89,  after  which  the  other 
party  cannot  make  the  century  himself,  nor  prevent 
you  from  making  it. 

If  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers, 
you  may  stake  any  other  number  lirMt,  under  10,  pro- 
vided you  take  care  to  secure  some  one  of  the  last 
terms,  as  56,  67,  78,  &c. 

This  deception, may  be  performed  with  other  num- 
bers ;  and  in  order  to  succeed,  you  must  divide  the 
number  to  be  attained  by  a  number  that  has  one  di- 
git more  than  what  you  can  stake  each  time,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  number  you  must  first  stake. 
Observe,  that,  to  be  sure  of  success,  there  must  be 
always  a  remainder.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber to  be  attained  is  52,  making  use  of  a  pack  of  cards 
instead  of  counters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add 
more  than  6:  then  divide  32  by  the  next  number  above 
6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  3,  will  be 
tbe  number  you  must  stake  first  ^  and  whatever  the  other 
stakes,  you  must  add  as  much  to  it  as  will  make  it  equal 
to  tbe  number  by  which  you  divided,  that  is  7.  There- 
fore, if  his  first  stak^e  be  I,  you  must  stake  6,  &c.  so 
that  your  second  stake  will  make  the  heap  10,  your 
third  stake  will  make  it  17,  and  so  on,  till  you  come 
to  45,  when,  as  he  cannot  stake  more  than  6,  you  must 
make  the  number  52. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  if  the  other  person 
has  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may  stake  any 
number  first  under  7  ;  or  you  may  let  htm  stake  first, 
only  taking  care  to  secure  either  of  the  numbers  10, 
17,  24,  31,  &c.  after  ivhich  he  cannot  make  52,  if 
you  constantly  add  as  many  to  his  stake  as  will  make 

T«teU  18.  i4  person  privately  fixing  on  any  number^  to  teii 

what  nam-  ^i^n  that  number.^  Alter  tlie  person  has  fixed  on  a 
bcraper-  number,  bid  him  double  it  and  add  4  to  that  sum,  then 
•<*P"-  multiply  tbe  whole  by  5  ;  to  the  product  let  him  add 
vategrftnt  ^^  ^^^  multiply  the  amount  by  10.  From  the  sum  of 
the  whole  let  him  deduct  320,  and  tell  you  the  remain- 
der}  from  which,  if  you  cut  ofl*  the  two  last  figures,  the 
Dnmber  that  remains  will  be  that  fixed  on. 


•a. 


Example* 

Let  the  number  cboscD  be 
Which  doubled  is 


7 
»4 


And  4  added  to  it,  makes 

Which  multiplii-d  by  5,  gives 

To  which  I  2  being  added,  it  is        - 

That  multiplied  by  10,  makes 

From  which  deducting  3 20,  the  remainder  Is 

And  by  striking  off  the  two  cyphers,  it  becomes 

tbe  original  number         ...  7 

19.  Three  dice  being  thrown  on  a  tabie^  to  tell  the 
number  of  each  of  them^  and  the  order  in  which  they 
stand.-^Liei  the  person  who  has  thrown  the  dice  double 
the  number  of  that  next  his  left  hand,  and  add  5  to 
that  sum ;  then  multiply  the  amount  by  5,  and  to  the 
product  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die  ;  then  let  the 
whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  rhat  product  add  tbe 
number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there  be 
subtracted  250,  and  the  figures  of  the  number  that  re- 
mains will  answer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as 
they  stand  on  the  table. 

Example,  Suppose  the  points  of  the  three  dice  thrown 
on  the  table  to  he  4,  6,  and  2. 

Then  the  double  of  the  first  die  wjll  be  -  8 

To  which  add  ....  j 


T«telii 
nambcr  i 
pointt 
ihrowB  I 
by  3  diet 
witheit 
lecfp; 

ihCM. 


That  sum  multiplied  by  5  will  be 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die 


And  multiply  the  sum  by 


To  that  product  add  the  number  of  the  third  die 

From  the  total  ... 

Subtract  ... 


»3 
5 

6 

7» 

10 


710 


712 
250 


And  the  three  remaining  figures  -  -  a6i 

will  answer  to  the  numbers  on  the  dice,  and  show  tbe 
order  in  which  they  stand. 

20.  Some  person  in  company  having  put  a  ring  nri^  t©  teH  ai 
vately  on  one  of  his  fingers  ;  to  name  the  person^  the  wjjat  fii 
hand^  the  finger^  and  the  joint,  en  which  it  is  piaced»^^^^^*i^ 
Let  a  third  person  double  ^lie  number  of  the  order  in  ?^*'/ '*^ 
which  he  stands  who  has  the  ring,  and  add  5  to  thatpli^t/* 
number*,  then  multiply  that  sum  by  5,  and  to  the  pro- pat 
duct  add  10.     Let  him  nr^xt  add  I  to  the  last  number 
if  the  ring  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  2  if  on  the  left, 
and  multiply  the  whole  by  10:   to  this  product  be  must 
add  the  number  of  the  finger  (counting  the  thumb  as 
the  first  finger),  and  multiply  the  whole  again  by  lo. 
Let  him  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint  $  and,  lastly, 
to  the  whole  j  >in  35. 

He  is  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole,  from 
which  yoQ  are  to  subtract  3535,  and  the  remainder 
will  consist  of  four  figures,  the  first  of  which  will  ex- 
press the  rank  in  which  the  person  stands,  the  second 
the  hand  (the  number  I  signifying  the  right  hand,  and 
2  the  left),  the  third  number  tbe  finger,  and  tbe  fourth, 
the  joint. 

Example.  Suppose  tbe  person  who  stands  the  third 
in  order  has  put  tbe  ring  upon  tbe  second  joint  of  the 
thumb  of  his  left  band  \  then 
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Bffitcolla-  The  double  oF  the  rank  of  the  third  person  is 

ficomt  Per-  To  which  add  -  - 

fomtneet. 


Bf nltiply  the  som  bj 


To  which  add 

And  the  number  of  the  left  hand 


Which  being  moltiplied  by 


To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thnmb 


And  multiply  again  by 


Then  add  the  number  of  the  joint 
And  lastly  the  number 


From  which  deducting 
The  remainder  is 


6 
5 

XI 

5 
S5 

10 


3212 


Of  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  3  denotes  the  third  per* 
fon,  the  2  the  left  hand,  the  i  the  thumb,  -and  the  last 
2  the  second  joint. 

j^       21.  Cover  the  outside  of  a  small  memorandum  book 

wriliaf  re-  with  blaok  paper,  and  in  one  of  its  inside  covers  make 
Biarcii  a  flap  to  open  secretly,  and  observe  there  must  be  no- 
thing over  the  flap  but  the  black  paper  that  covers  the 
book. 

Mix  soot  with  black  or  brown  soap,  with  which  rub 
the  side  of  the  black. paper  next  the  flap  ;  then  wipe  it 
quite  clean,  so  that  a  white  paper  pressed  against  it  will 
not  receive  any  mark. 

Provide  a  black  lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  with- 
out pressing  hard  on  the  paper.  Have  likewise  a  small 
box,  about  the  size  of  the  memorandum  book,  and  that 
opens  on  both  sides,  but  on  one  of  them  by  a  private 
nethod.  Give  a  person  the  pencil,  and  a  slip  of  thin 
paper,  on  which  he  is  to  write  what  he  thinks  proper : 
you  present  him  the  memorandum  book  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board.  You 
tell  him  to  keep  what  he  writes  to  himself,  and  direct 
him  to  burn  it  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  n  chafingdish  of 
coals,  and  give  you  the  ashes.  You  then  go  into  ano- 
ther room  to  fetch  your  magic  box  above  described, 
and  take  with  you  the  memorandum  book. 

Having  previously  placed  a  paper  under  the  flap  in 
the  cover  of  the  book,  wh^-n  he  presses  hard  with  the 
pencil,  to  write  on  the  paper,  every  stroke,  by  means 
of  the  stuff  rubbed  on  the  black  paper,  willr  appear  on 
that  under  the  fl^p.  You  therefore  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  one  side  of  the  box. 

You  then  return  to  the  other  room,  and  taking  a 
slip  of  black  paper,  you  pot  it  into  the  other  side  of 
the  box,  strewing  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  paper  over  it. 
Then  shaking  the  box  for  a  few  moments,  and  at  the 
fame  time  turning  it  dexterously  over,  you  open  the 
•tber  aide,  and  show  the  peraon  the  paper  yon  first  put 
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in,  the  writing  on  which  lie  will  readily  acknowledge  Mtteella- 
to  be  his.  aeoot  Prr- 

22,  Take  two  guineas  and  two  shillings,  and  grind  fo"»»aec«' 
part  of  them  away,  on  one  side  only,  so  that  they  may  ,^ 
be  but  of  half  the  common  thickness  \  and  observe  thatpom^la 
they  must  be  quite  thin  at  the  edge:  then  rivet  a  gui-proccit. 
nea  and  a  shilling  together.     Lay  one  of  these  double 
pieces  with  the  shilling  upwards,  on  the  palm  of  yoor 
hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  thr«e  first  fingers ;  and 
lay  the  other  piece,  with  the  guinea  upwards,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  other  hand.     Let  the  company  take 
notice  in  which  hand  is  the  guinea,  and  in  which  the 
shilling.     Then  as  you  shut  your  hands,  you  natcrally 
torn  the  pieces  over  j  and  when  you  open  them  again, 
the  shilling  and  the  guinea  will  appear  to  have  changed 
their  places. 

23.  Provide  a  round  tin  box,  of  the  size  of  a  large  1*«,  P«"e- 
snuff  box  ;  and  in  this  place  eight  other  boxes,  which  ^*^^^ 
will  go  easily  into  each  other,  and  let  the  least  of  them ^'^ 
be  of  a  size  to  hold  a  guinea.     Each  of  these  boxes 
should  shut  with  a  hinge :  and  to  the  least  of  them  there 
must  be  a  small  lock,  that  is  fastened  with  a  spring,  but 
cannot  be  opened  without  a  key  :  and  observe  that  all 
these  hoxfti  must  shut  so  freely,  that  tliey  may  be  all 
closed  at  once.     Place  these  boxes  in  each  other,  with 
their  tops  open,  (see  fig.  12.)   in  the  drawer  of  the 
table  on  which  you  make  your  experiments  ^  or,  if  yon 
please,  in  your  pocket,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  oen- 
not  be  displaced. 

Then  ask  a  person  to  lend  you  a  new  guinea,  and 
desire  him  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed* 
You  take  this  piece  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  yoa 
have  another  of  the  same  appearance  ^  and  putting 
your  hand  in  the  drawer  you  slip  the  piece  that  is 
marked  into  the  least  box,  and,  shutting  them  all  at 
once,  take  them  out.  Then  showing  the  piece  you 
have  in  your  hand,  and  which  the  company  suppose 
to  be  the  same  that  was  marked,  you  pretend  te 
make  it  pass  through  the  box,  and  dexterously  convey 
it  away.  * 

You  then  present  the  box,  for  the  spectators  do  ool 
yet  know  there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  person  in 
company ;  who,  when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and 
another,  till  he  corned  to  the  last,  but  that  he  cannot 
open  without  the  key  (see  fig.  13.)  which  you  them 
give  him,  and  retiring  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  guinea  himself,  and  see  if 
it  be  that  he  marked. 

This  deception  may  be  made  more  surprising,  by 
putting  the  key  into  the  snuff  box  of  one  of  the  com« 
pany ;  which  you  may  do  by  asking  him  for  a  pinch  of 
his  snuff,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the  key,  ivhich 
mutt  be  very  small,  among  the  snuff:  and  when  the 
person  who  is  to  open  the  box  asks  for  the  key,  you  tell 
him  that  one  of  the  company  has  it  in  bis  snuff  box. 
This  part  of  the  deception  may  likewise  be  performed 
by  means  of  a  confederate. 

24.  ABCD,  fig.  15.  represents  a  small  wooden  box  Tie  three 
seven  or  eight  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad,  and '''^<»'^  P^* 
half  an  inch   deep ;   the  bottom  of  which,  by  means ^"^^l 
of  two  cross  pieces,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts.    c^XC 
£FGH  represents  tlie  lid,  which  is  fastened  to  the  bot-g 
tern  by  a  hinge,  and  has  in  front  a  small  platts  shaped 
)ike  a  lock,  and  two  small  eyes  for  books  which  serve  te 
fasten  it  when  it  is  shut.  ILM  ate  three  small  flexible 
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MiMAlki-  tflriiigif  Iftt,  And  jibMt  i  cncb  long.  NOP  are  three 
ncoqi  P«r*  woodeo  tablets  of  the  tame  size,  upon  which  are  mark^ 
fanu«Mci.  ^  ^j,^  igurtB  3,  4,  afid  5.  The  taUeU  are  of  diif^-reot 
'  '"  ibickffieases,  and  the  difference  is  so  souUl  as  aot  to  be 
perceived  by  the  eye.  The  outtide  of  the  box  is  cover- 
ed with  shagreen  or  morocco  leather,  and  on  the  inside 
with  silk  tftffetyj  tiiese  coverings  being  indispensably 
necessary  to  hide  the  three  small  springs  above  n»eB- 
tioned.  Fig.  14.  shows  the  two  hinges  £  and  F  bent 
dese  to  the  top  of  the  lid  A  BCD  )  the  piece  of  brass 
G,  similar  to  a  lock,  being  also  curved  to  the  lid.  A 
Mnall  brass  stud  isTivetted  upon  the  end  of  each  of 
tbsae  tfrings  inaerted  into  the  lid,  and  passes  through 
tihe  curved  pari  of  each  of  the  hinges  and  the  lock  \  so 
ibat  OA  the  outside  they  appear  as  the  beads  of  small 
pins  which  fasten  them  upon  the  lid.  These  small  stods 
will  be  elevated  more  or  less  according  to  the  tliick- 
•easea  of  the  tablets,  that  they  may  be  shnt  up  in  each 
mt  the  partitions  in  which  Uiey  may  be  found  placed  $ 
eo  that  the  tablet  N  elevates  them  more  tliao  the  tablet 
O,  and  the  latter  less  than  F  ^  though  these  elevations 
wopt  bat  barely  sensible  to  the  sight  or  touch,  and  that 
by  A  persov^  accustomed  to  look  at  or  handle  tbeni. 
Thus  it  may  be  easily  known  in  whatever  order  the 
tebietB  are  placed,  however  carefully  shut  j  and  coO' 
•eeueatly  the  number  named  as  enclosed* 

Give  now  the  box  to  any  indifferent  person,  leave 
faim  at  liberty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number  be 
pleases,  desiring  him  to  return  the  box  well  shut  up ; 
fcbefi  taking  the  box»  and  determining  by  the  touch 
or  ratiier  by  the  eye,  what  order  the  tablets  are  in,  it 
wiU  be  very  surprising  lo  bear  you  declare  the  aumber 
without  seeing  it. 

N.  B.  It  will  still  be  equally  possible  to  discover  the 
namber,    thpugh  Ibe  tablele  should  be  returned  with 
the   bottom  upwards,    or  even  though   one  siMuld  be 
wtthdrawfi  in  order  to  defeat  your  design  }  particularly 
tl  care  had  been  taken  to  make  the  studs  remain  even 
vrith  the  plates  when  a  number  is  omitted. 
The  nnme-      *5'  ^^  ff'scover  any  particular  counter  wkkh  hem  been 
fical  table.  9eereily  placed  within  a  bos  that  turm  upon  fl.— This 
table,  which  is  made  ef  wood,  is  represented  by  A, 
fig*  1 6.     It  is  of  •  a  hexagonal  shape,  and   about  three 
ear  four  indies  dta«ieter.     Fox  the  sake  of  neatnees  in 
appearance,  a  proporcionably  sized  pillar  with  a  foet  is 
fixed  to  it.    Round  a  centre  there  tarns  a  amall  round 
box  B  of  about  ^  inch  dtameter  in  the  inside,  the  lid  of 
which  takes  off  at  B.     At   the    bottom  of  this  box, 
aear  the  circnralereDce  in  the  inside,  is  fixed  a  brass 
pin  to  fit  a  hole  made  in  a  £at  ivory  counter  shown 
at  ^,  fig.  17.     The  pin  and  eoooter  are  represented 
in  fig.  18.  which  is  a  flat  view  of  fig.  19.  with  the 
ltd  oif  the  box  B  taken  off.     Opposite  to  the  pin  &, 
in  the  same  figare,  D  represents  a  fine  dot  designed  aa 
A  secret  mark  oa  the  outside  of  the  box,  which  serves 
always  as  a  guide  to  the  number  of  the  counter  private- 
ly placed  in  the  inside  of  the  box,  as  is  afterwards  par- 
ticularly explained.     Upon  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
table  is  an  ivory  mark  €,  fig.  i6.  and  x8.  which  servea 
to  place  the  spot  a  upon  the  counters  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion.    See  fig.  17.    There  are  12  counters  fitted  lothe 
box  B,  marked  10,  20,  &c,  as  far  as  120,  on  the  nid« 
41e  of  each.     On  each  of  these  counters  is  the  hole  A, 
fig.  17.  and  1 8.  which  goes  over  the  pia  in  the  bottom 
•f  the  box  \  and  on  oae  aide  of  thia  hole  a  red  or  \^uk 


spot  is  placed  in  the  following  manner.     Wbeo  N^  10  idodb. 
it  put  into  the  box,  the  spot  must  be  so  far  to  thm  IcA  wu»  Per. 
hand  of  the  hole,  that  when   it  is  brought  to   the  mark'* 
C,  fig.  1 8.  the  hole  b  will  be  opposite  to  the  aide  mark-  ^ 
ed  J.     When  N°  20  is  put  in,   the  spot  being  brou^kt 
to  the  mark  C  will  carry  the  hole  to  the  comer  mark- 
ed 2.     When  N^30  is  put   in,  and   the  spot  brought 
opposite  to  C,  the  hole  will  be  brought  againat  the  aide 
marked  3,  as  is  shown  in  the  figore,  and  so  on  ibr  the 
rest.     Therefore,  as  opposite  to  the  brass  pin,  or  hole 
on  the  counter  on  the  outside  of  the  box  fi,  there  ia  a 
secret  mark  D  already  mentioned,  this  must  nerve  aa  an 
index  to  the  number  contained  in  the  box,   according 
as  it  is  opposite  to  a  side  or  corner  of  the  table. 

Give  now  the  table  with  the  box  and  the  x  2  com- 
ters  to  any  person,'  and  desire  him  to  put  one  of  the 
counters  secretly  into  the  box,  keeping  the  rest  to 
himself  J  and  after  having  placed  the  hole  over  the 
pin  in  the  box,  to  place  particularly,  by  taming  the 
box  round,  the  spot  a  against  the  mark  C  on  the  table. 
Let  him  then  cover  the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and 
keep  the  counters  himself.  Observe  then  privately 
what  side  or  corner  the  secret  outside  marked  I>  stands 
against,  reckon  the  tens  accordingly,  and  tell  him  the 
number. 

26*  To  draw  out  of  the  well  with  a  bucket  any  ont^^ 

^Jour  liquors  which  have  been  previously  wmixed  imdput  ^*^ 

into  iV.— Provide  two  tin  cylinders  of  seven   or  eight 

inches  height  \  the  diameter  of  the  largest,  repreecoted 

by  AB,  fig.  19.  to  be  four  inches,  and  tliatof  the  leaat, 

CD,  tivo  inches.    Place  the  small  one  wirliio  the  larger* 

and  connect  them  together  l^  soldering  to  them   four 

tin  partitions,  making  the  e^ual  spaces  e^f^g^k*  Tom 

a  piece  of  wood  three  inches  thick,  hollow   withinsade^ 

and  lined  with  tin,  of  which  a  aection  is  giveo,  fig.  oow 

Into  this  the  exterior  cylinder  should  be  closely  fitted 

at  a  and  b.    Another  circle  of  wood  (of  which  a  aection 

is  given  fig.  2i.),  hollowed  at  a,  b^  and  r,  ia  also  to  ha 

procured,  and  which  may  cover  exactly  the  apace  ho* 

tween  the  two  cylinders  \  and,  lastly,   let  the  whole  he 

constructed  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  these  three  ae- 

parate  pieces  are  placed  together,  they  may  reprea^it 

a  well,  as  in  fig.  22.     The  two  brass  or  woodeo   piU 

lars  A  A,  with  the  axis  and  handle  C,  serve  to  let  dowa 

and  draw  up  a  small  glass  bucket  B,  aa  iqch  and  a 

half  in  diameter.     Make  also  four  tin  reaervoira  of  the 

same  height  with  the  cylinder,   and  so  shaped  aa  to 

fill  the  four  spaces  r,  /,  ^,  A,  (fig.  19.)  which  wiost  be 

well  closed  at  their  extremities  B  and  C.     On    the  top 

of  each  make  a  small  hole  about  the  tenth  part  of  aa 

inch  diameter,  and  solder  at  the  base  C  a  aoaall    tuba 

D,  the  end  of  which  should  he  bent  towards  the  inside 

of  the  well  when  the  reservoir  is  placed  in  it.     Solder 

on  the  top  of  each  reservoir  a  small  spring  lever  and 

prop  ABDE,  fig«  23«    The  spring  will  serve  always  to 

press  tlie  end  of  tlie  lever  D  down  upon  the  hole  at 

the  top  of  the  reservoir  B ;  and  in  order  to  cov«r  at 

more  perfectly,  a  email  piece  of  leather  is  to  he  gkiod 

on  to  the  end  of  the  lever  D.     Lastly,  A  small  peg  «r 

s^ud  C  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  levcra,  and 

which  must  be  close  to  the  under  part  of  the  woodea 

circle  which  covers  the  reservoirs.     To  conceal   theae 

studs,  aod  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  preaa  apea 

them  with  the  fingers,  circalar  apertures,  sw  abowa  ia 

fig.  2if  nost  be  made  ia  the  piece  of  wood,  tbote^ 
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yjgfjth    covered  with  m  piece  of  vellonii  and  the  wbde  neatly 
mM«i  F«r.  painted  with  oil  colour. 

If  now  you  plange  one  of  these  reMfrroirs  perpendi- 
cnlarly  into  any  liquor,  in  pressing  on  the  stud,  so  as 
to  uncover  ifae  hole  at  the  top,  it  will  be  filled  with  the 
liquor  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  immer- 
gcd  'j  and  as  long  as  the  lever  continues  to  press  upon 
the  bole  bj  means  of  the  spring,  the  liquor  cannot  run 
out  for  want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  so  the  moment 
the  stud  is  pressed  upon  and  the  air  admitted.  IF  the 
reservoir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor  will  flow 
out  of  it  into  the  glass  bucket  when  let  down  to  a  pro- 
per depth. 

Fill  now  the  foor  reservoirs  with  the  four  different 
liquors  \  potting  them  in  their  places,  and  covering 
them  with  the  circular  top.  Take  a  quantity  of  the 
eame  liquor,  mix  them  well  together,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  the  well ;  after  which  you  may  draw  out 
any  one  which  the  company  desires,  by  letting  down 
the  bncket,  and  pressing  secretly  npon  the  stud  belong- 
ing to  the  reservoir  which  contains  it,  and  which  will 
thus  discharge  the  liquor  it  contains. 

2*1,  Provide  a  small  tin  mortar,  that  is  double,  as 
A  (ng.  8.)f  whose  bottom  B  turns  round  on  an  axis, 
by  means  of  a  spring  which  communicates  with  the 
CCXCL  P*^^  ^'  There  must  be  a  hollow  space  under  the 
false  bottom.  To  the  under  side  of  the  bottom  fasten, 
by  a  thread  of  fine  silk,  a  flower,  with  its  stalk  and 
leaves. 

Then  take  a  flower  that  exactly  resembles  the  other, 
and  plucking  it  from  the  stalk,  and  all  the  leaves  from 
each  other,  put  them  into  the  mortar,  and  pound  them 
with  a  small  pestle  ;  after  which  you  show  the  mortar 
to  the  company^  that  they  may  see  the  parts  are  all 
bruised. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  op  in  yonr  hands,  you  hold 
it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  by  whose  warmth 
cfke  flower  is  supposed  to  be  restored  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  pressing  the  piece  at  C,  the  bottom  will  turn 
round,  the  bruised  parts  descend  into  the  space  nnder 
the  bottom,  and  the  whole  flower  wifl  be  at  top  :  yon 
then  put  your  band  into  the  mortar,  and  easily  break- 
ing the  silk  thread,  which  may  be  very  short  as  well  ai 
fine,  you  take  the  flower  out  and  present  it  to  the  com- 

There  is  an  experiment  similar  to  this,  in  which  a 
live  bird  is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and 
one  that  is  dead  is  pounded  in  it :  after  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  bottom,  the  live  bird  is  set  at  liberty. 
But  sorely  the  pounding  a  bird  in  a  mortar^  though  it 
be  dead,  must  produce,  in  persons  of  any  delicacy, 
more  dist^st  than  entertainment. 

28.  Procure  a  tin  box  A  BCD  (fig.  i.)  about  eight 
inches  high,  four  wide,  and  two  deep,  and  let  it  bo 
fixed  ort  the  wooden  stand  E.  On  two  of  the  insides 
let  there  be  a  groove  FG  ;  and  in  the  front  an  opening 
I,  three  inches  wide  and  one  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  little  tin  door, 
that  opens  outward,  by  which  two  wax  candles  M  may 
be  put  in.    Let  the  top  of  the  box  have  a  cover  of  the 
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same   metal,   in  wbicli  there  are  several  bolca,  and   Mifc«Ua. 
which  may  be  taken  off  at  pleasure.  aeon  Per- 

Provide  a  donbhe  glass  OP  (fig.  2.)  constructed  in^^ 
the  same  manner  at  that  in  the  last  experiment.  On 
one  of  its  sides  you  are  to  paste  a  black  pofper,  the 
length  of  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  breadth  into  fifteen }  in  every  two  of  these  fifteen 
divisions  yon  cut  out  letters,  which  will  make  in  the 
whole  three  answers  to  three  questions  that  may  be 
proposed.  On  the  other  side  of  the  glass  paste  a  very 
thin  paper,  and  to  the  top  fasten  a  small  cord,  by 
which  they  may  be  made  to  rise  or  descend  in  the 
groove  FG. 

Then  take  a  slip  of  pasteboard  RS  (fig.  3.)  one  inch 
and  a  half  wide  and  three  inches  long,  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  similar  to  those  of  the 
paper  OP,  and  cut  out  spaces,  as  in  the  figure,  so  that 
this  paper  sliding  horizontally  before  OP,  will  either 
cover  or  conceal  the  papers  cut  in  that. 

This  pasteboard  is  to  slide  between  two  brass  wires, 
and  is  to  be  fastened  to  one  side  of  the  box,  by  a  string 
that  communicates  with  a  small  brass  spring ;  arid  to 
the  other  side,  by  a  string  fastened  to  the  box  by  a 
small  piece  of  wax,  so  situated  that  the  string  may  be 
easily  set  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candles  placed 
in  the  box. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  different 
questions,  three  of  which  are  to  corre^ipond  with  the 
answers  on  the  glass.  Shuflle  these  cards,  and  let  4 
person  draw  any  one  of  the  three  questions.  Then  by 
raising  the  glass,  you  bring  the  answer  against  the  hole 
in  the  front  of  the  box.  You  next  place  the  candles 
in  the  box,  the  heat  of  which  will  melt  the  wax  that 
holds  the  paper  RS,  which  being  then  drawn  by  the 
Spring,  the  answer  will  be  visible  ^  and  in  proportion 
as  the  composition  between  the  glasses  becomes  diluted 
by  the  increase  of  the  he 
more  strongly  illuminated. 


by  the  increase  of  the  heat,  the  letters  will   become 


hegl 
,  the 


The  leaii- 
neat  ora* 
elt. 
ftat« 
CCXCI. 


The  letters  cut  in  the  paper  may  be  made  to  answer 
several  different  questions,  as  has  been  explained  in 
other  experiments  \  and  the  whole  parcel  of  cards  may 
consist  of  questions  that  may  be  answered  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  paper. 

29.  Make  a  thin  box  ABCD  (fig.  4.),  with  a  cover 4  fewer 
M,  that  takes  off.     Let  this  box  be  supported  by  theP^^i^ 
pedestal  FGHI,  of  the  same  metal,  and  on  which  there  ^'T' *^' 
is  a  little  door  L.     In  the  front  of  this  box  is  to  be  a  ^  *** 
glass  O. 

In  $L  groove,  at  a  small  distance  from  O,  place  a 
double  glass  of  the  same  sort  with  that  in  the  last  expe- 
riment. Between  the  front  and  back  glasses  place  a 
small  upright  tin  tube  supported  by  the  cross  piece  B. 
Let  there  be  also  a  small  chafingdish  placed  in  the  pe- 
destal FGHL  The  box  is  to  be  open  behind.  You 
privately  place  a  flower  (d)  in  the  tin  tube  R  ^  and 
presenting  one  that  resembles  it  to  any  one  (r),  desire 
bim  to  burn  it  on  the  coals  in  the  chaungdisb. 

You  then  streW  some  powder  over  the  coals,  wfaicb 
may  be  supposed  to  aid  the  ashes  in  producing  the 
flower :  and  then  pot  the  chafingdish  on  the  pedestal 

5  B  2  under 


(^)  Thit  flower  nfwt  not  be  placed  so  new  as  to  make  it  in  lb«  least  degree  vieiUe. 

(r)  You  may  present  several  flowers,  and  let  the  penon  choose  Miy  Mie  of  theoi.    In  thm  MUe^  while  be  is 

boriuav 
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Mitcella-  under  the  box.   As  the  heat  by  degrees  melts  the  com- 

jieoii  Par-  position  between  the  glasseSi  the  flower  will  gradually 

ionoaace*.  appear ;  but  when  the  chafingdisb  is  taken  away,  and 

^     "  the  power  of  the  a^bes  is  supposed  to  be  remorredy  the 

flower  soon  disappears. 


Sect  IV, 

For  entertaining  experiments,  illusiODS,  &c.  of  a  MaaeHt. 
philosophical  nature,  see  the  articles  Acoustics,  CA-ncaatF» 
TOPTRics,  Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  PtroxecHkics/^ 
SciENCK,  AmuscmenUofm 
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I«ger  LEGER  LINE,  in  Music^  one  added  to  the  staff  of 

^Be,     five  lines,  when  the  ascending  or  descending  notes  run 

l«cghof.  ^gj^  IjI^Ij  qj.  Jq^  ,  jijppg  are  sometimes  many  of  these 

lines  both  above  and  below  the  staff*,  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five. 

LEGHORN,  anciently  called  Ltburnus  Partus^  but 
by  the  modern  Italians  Livorno^  a  handsome  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  free  port,  about 
30  miles  south-west  from  Florence,  in  the  territory  of 
Pisa.  The  only  defect  of  the  harbour  is  its  being  too 
shallow  for  large  ships.  Cosmo  I.  had  this  town  in 
exchange  for  Sarzana,  from  the  Genoese  \  and  it  is  the 
only  sea  port  in  the  duchy.  It  was  then  but  a  mean 
unhealthy  place ;  but  is  now  very  handsome,  and  well 
built,  with  broad,  straight,  parallel  streets.  It  is  also 
well  fortified  ^  but  wants  good  water,  which  must  be 
brought  from  Pisa,  14  miles  distant.  It  is  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  general  form  of  it  is  square. 
Part  of  it  has  the  convenience  of  canals  \  one  of  which 
is  five  miles  in  length,  and,  joining  the  Arno,  merchan- 
dise and  passengers  are  thus  conveyed  to  Pisa.  The 
port,  consisting  of  two  havens,  one  for  the  duke's  gal- 
leys, and  the  other  for  merchant  ships,  is  surrounded 
^ith  a  double  mole;  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  defended,  together  with  the  town,  by  a  good  ci- 
tadel, and  12  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Mahometans,  and  even  the  English  factory, 
are  indulged  in  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  \ 
but  other  Protestants  must  be  satisfied  with  the  pri- 
Tate.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  great,  and 
most  of  it  passes  through  the  bands  of  the  Jews. 
Though  only  two  piasters,  of  sciidi,  are  paid  for  every 
bale,  great  or  small,  imported  or  exported,  yet  the 
duties  on  all  provisions  and  commodilies  brought  from 
the  continent  to  the  town  are  very  heavy.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  1819  was  about  60,000  \  and 
one-third  of  these  are  Jews,  who  live  in  a  paxticotar 
quarter,  but  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  and  have 
a  fine  synagogue.  They  have  engrossed  the  coral  ma- 
nufactory, have  a  considerable  tratie,  and  possess  the 
chief  riches  of  the  place.  The  garrison  consists  of 
1000  men.  The  walks  on  the  ramparts  are  very 
agreeable.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  road  ^  but 
shiptf  riding  there  are  much  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  the  Barbary  corsairs.  The  number  of  English 
families  in  Leghorn,  some  years  ago,  amounted  to  a- 
bout  36^  and  they  were  formerly  much  favoured  by 
the  government.   The  power  of  the  inquisition  is  limit- 
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ed  to  ecclesiastical  matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  TLere  Jjt^m^ 
are  a  great  many  Turkish  slaves  here,  broagbt  lo  by  the        | 
duke's  galleys,  who  are  often  sent  oat  on  a  cruise  a*    I^gifla 
gainst  the  corsairs  of  Barbary.     The  lighthouse  stands        * 
on  a  rock  in  the  sea  j    near  which  is   the  lazaretto^ 
where  quarantine  is  performed.     Another  source,  from 
which  the  duke  draws  a  great  revenue,  is  tbe  monopoly 
of  brandy,  tobacco,  and  salt  ^  but  that,  with  tbe  heavy 
duties,  makes  provisions  dear.     The  Turks,    who  are 
not  slaves,  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  near  tliat  of  tbe 
Jews.     The  common  prostitutes  also  have  a  particular 
place  assigned  them,  out  of  which  they  must  not  be 
seen,  without  leave  from  the  commissary.    The  number 
of  the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whether  Turkish  slaves, 
criminals,  or  volunteers,  is  about. 200O«      In  the  area 
before  the  darsena  or  inner  harbour,  is  a  fine  statue  o( 
Duke  Ferdinand,  with  fonr  Turkish  slaves,  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pedestal.     Tbe  ducal  palace  is  one  of 
the  finest  structures  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  rest-  ^ 
dence  of  the  governor.   Leghorn  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  noble  cathedral  ^  but  the  other  churches  are 
not  remarkable.    Leghorn  did  not  escape  those  changes 
in  which  the  French  revolutionary  war  involved  the    • 
towns  and  states  of  Italy.    £•  Long.  10.  6.  N.  Lat. 

43-  32. 

LEGIO  VII.  Gemika,  in  Ancient  Geo^aphy^  a 

town  or  station  of  that  legion  in  Asturias.  Now  Ijeony 
capita]  of  the  province  of  that  name  in^  Spain.  W. 
Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  43 ••» Another  Leg  10,  a  town  of 
Galilee  \  from  which  Jerome  determines  the  distances 
of  the  places  in  Galilee  \  not  a  bare  encampment, 
though  the  name  might  originally  be  owing  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. It  lay  15  mites  to  the  west  of  I*f  azareth, 
between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now 
thpu^ht  to  be  Lcgune, 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  foot  which 
consisted  of  dilTerent  numbers  at  difiPerent  periods  of 
time.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  legerc^  to  choose ; 
because,  when  the  legions  were  raised,  they  made 
choice  of  such  of  their  youth  as  were  most  proper  to 
bear  arms. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  tbe  legion  consisted  of  300a 
foot  and  300  horse ;  though,  after  the  reception  of  tbe 
Sabines,  it  was  augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  was  raised  to  5000,  after  this  it  sunk  to 
400c  or  4500  \  this  was  the  number  in  the  time  of  Pc- 
lybius.  The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay  together, 
diiTered  according  lo  times  and  occasions,    louring  the 

consular 


horning  the  flower,  you  fetch  the  box  from  another  apartment,  and  at  tbe  same  time  pot  in  a  coansponding 
flower,  which  will  make  the  experiment  still  more  sorprMing* 
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Legrion,  consular  state  four  legions  were  fitteil  up  every  year, 
Legislator,  and  divided  between  (lie  two  consuls  }  yet  we  meet  with 
>t  '  the  number  of  1 6  or  18,  as  the  situation  of  affairs  re- 
quired. Augustus  maintained  a  standing  army  of  23  or 
25  legionn  ;  but  this  number  in  after  times  is  seldom 
found.  The  different  legions  borrowed  their  names 
from  the  order  in  which  they  were  raised  ;  hence  we 
read  of  /egio  prima^  secunda^  tertia :  but  as  there  might 
be  many  primce^  secundte^  tertia,  &c.  they  were  sur- 
named  from  the  emperors,  as  Augusta,  Claudiana,  GaU 
Biana,  Flavia,  Ulpia,  Trajana^  Antaniana^  &c.  or  from 
the  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  their  means, 
as  Partkiea,  Srythica,  Gailica,  Arabica,  &c.  or  from 
the  deities  under  whose  protection  the  commanders  bad 
particularly  placed  themselves,  Minervia,  Apollinaris^ 
&c.  or  from  the  regions  where  they  were  quartered,  as 
Cretensis,  Cyrenaica,  Britanniva,  &c.  orifrom  particu- 
lar accidents,  as  adjutrix^  martia^fulmi-vatrix^  rapax^ 
mctrix* 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  cohort 
into  10  companies,  and  each  company  into  two  cento* 
ries.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was  called 
legatus^  i.  e.  lieutenant. 

The  standards  home  by  the  legions  were  various  ;  at 
first,  the  standard  was  a  wolf,  in  honour  of  Romulus's 
nurse ;  afterwards  a  hog,  which  animal  was  usually 
facrificed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  to  indicate  that 
war  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  peace  \  sometimes  a 
minotaur,  to  remind  the  general  of  bis  duty  of  secrecy, 
of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem,  and  conse- 
qoently  the  minotaur^  a  horse  was  also  borne,  also  % 
boar  ^  and  Marius,  we  are  told,  was  the  first  who  chan- 
ged alt  tlipse  for  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a  lawgiver,  or  person  who  esta- 
blishes the  polity  and  laws  of  a  state.  Such  was  Mo- 
fes,  among  the  Jews  ;  Lycorgus,  among  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  8cc.     See  Mosaic  Law, 

The  first  laws  amongst  the  Athenians  seem  to  have 
been  those  of  Theseus  ;  for  what  we  can  find  earlier 
than  this  period  is  involved  in  fable.  After  Theseus 
came  Draco  the  Archon,  whose  laws  were  said,  for 
their  severity,  to  have  been  written  with  blood  :  by  bis 
laws  every  offence  was  punished  with   death  \  so  that 


ftealing  an  apple,  and  betraying  their  country,  were 
treated  as  equal  crimes.     These  laws  were  afterwards 
repeated  by  Solon,  except  such  as  related  to  murder : 
By  way  of  distinction,  Dracoes  laws  were  called  0i9;pMi, 
and  Solon^s  N«^i.    The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  during  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus; 
but,  after  the  expulsion  of  bis  family,  were  revived  with 
some  additions  by  Clistbenes.     After  this,  the  form  of 
government  was  again  changed,  first  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants;  but  these 
ftorms  being  over,  the  ancient  laws  were  again  restored 
in  the   archonship  of  Eoclides,  and   others  established 
at  the  instances  of  Diodes,  Aristophon,  and  last  of  all, 
of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian.     This  is  a  short  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Athenian  legislation,    before  that 
state  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.     But  many  laws 
were  enacted  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people  on  parti- 
cnlar  exigencies  ;  the  decrees  of  the  senate  continued 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  no  longer  than  a  year.     If  a 
new  law  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  assembly,  it  was  no- 
cessary  to  write  it  npon  a  white  tablet,   and  fix  it  up 
gome  days   before  the  meeting,   lest   their  judgment 


should  be  caught  by  surprise.     The  taws  wers  carefully  rc^isUtor 
revised  every  year ;  and  if  any  of  them,  from  a  change         II 
of  circumstances,  wei'e  found  unsuitable  or  prejudicial,  Lcibnita. 
they  were  repealed  :  This  was  called  a«'i;^{«f*fMi  r#»         ^ 
ufum,  because  the  suffrages  were  given  by  holding  up 
of  hands.     The  first  laws  amongst  the  Grecians  were 
unwritten  and  composed  in  verse,    that  the   common 
people  might  with  more  ease  commit  them  to  memory. 
Solon  penned  bis    laws  upon  wooden    tablets,    called 
A{«H(  ;  and  some  authors  with  great  probability  assert 
that  they  were  written  in  the  manner  called  B«^c^«^«9, 
from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  again  to  left,  in  tho 
same  manner  as  oxen  walk  the  farrows  in   plowing, 
thus, 

XK  AIOS  AP 
•V62IKUX 


It  was  against  the  law  fur  any  person  to  erase  a  decree ; 
and  certain  persons,  called  T^M^iftmlufy  were  appointed 
to  prevent  any  corruption  j  wbof«e  business  it  was  also 
to  transcribe  the  old  and  enter  the  new  ones. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a  great  measure  their 
own  legislators ;  though  Solon  may  be  said,  in  some 
senae,  to  have  been  their  legislator,  as  the  decemviri, 
who  were  created  for  the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a 
great  number  from  those  of  Solon.     See  Lex. 

With  08  the  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament*  See  Law 
and  Parliament 

LEGITIMATION,  an  act  whereby  illegitimaU 
children  are  rendered  legitimate.     See  Bastard* 

LEGITIME,  in  Scots  Law^  ibat  share  of  the  move* 
able  effects  belonging  to  a  husband  and  wife,  which  up- 
on the  husband**  death  falls  to  the  children.  See  Law 
Index* 

LEpUMEN,  or  Pod,  in  Botany;  a  species  of  seod^ 
vessel  which  has  two  valves  or  external  openings  en- 
closing a  number  of  seeds  that  are  fastened  along  onO' 
suture  only.  In  this  last  circumstance  the  seed  veasel 
in  question  differs  from  that  termed  by  botanists  n'/r^«, 
in  which  the  enclosed  seeds  «re  fastened  alternately  to  • 
both  the  cntoret  or  joinings  of  the  pod. 

The  seed-vessel  of  all  the  pea«b1oom  or  botterfly- 
shaped  flowers,  the  diadciphia  of  Linnaeus,  is  of  thia 
pod  kind.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  seed-vessel  of  the 
pea,  vetch,  lupine,  and  broom. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plant* 
whose  fruit  is  a  legnmen. 

LEIBNITZ,  GoDFRET  William  de,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Leipsic 
in  Saxony  in  1646.   At  the  age  of  15  years,  be  applied 
himself  to  mathematics  at  Lei paie  and  Jena;  and  in 
1663,  maintained  a  thesis  de  Principits  Individuaiionitm 
I'he  year  following  he  was  admitted  master  of  arta. 
He  read  witb  great  attention  the  Greek  philosophers  \ 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  witb  Aristotle,  as 
he  afterwards  did  Aristotle  with  Des  Cartes.     Bnt  the 
study  of  the  law  was  bis  principal  view  ;  in  which  fa* 
cutty  he  was  admitted  bachelor  in   1665.    The  year 
following  he  would  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  ^ 
but  was  refused  it  on  pretence  that  be  was  too  young, 
though  in  reality  because  bo  had  raised  himself  several 
enemies  by  rejecting  the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen.     Upon  this  he  went  to  Altorf,  where  be 
maintained  a  tbesia  d€  Catitus  Perpksisp  with  such  ap« 

planse, 
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Leltakv,  plmnse,  that  he  htd  the  degree  ef  doetor  conferred  on     tea, 
Leibaitsiui him.     He   miglit  have   settled  to  great  advantage  at , 

~*^"      *'"  Paris :  hut  as  it  wonld  ha?e  heen  necessary  to  have 
enhraeed  the  Roraan  Catholic  religion,  be  refused  all 
oflFers.     In  16731  he  went  to  England}  wliere  he  be- 
came  aeqnainted   with   Mr   Oldenburgi   secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,   and  Mr  John  Collins,  felUw   of 
that  society.     In  1676,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
tbeoce   went   into   Holland,   in   order  to   proceed  to 
Hanover,  wliere  he  inroposed  to  settle.     Upon  his  ar- 
rival there,  he  applied  himself  to  enrich  the  duke's  li- 
brary with  the  best  books  of  all  kinds.     The  dake  dy- 
ing in  1679,  his  soccessm'  Ernest  Augustus,  then  bi- 
shop of  0:inaburg,   showed  our  author    the  same   fa- 
vour as  his  predecessor  had  done,  and  ordered  him  to 
write  the  history  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.     He  un- 
dertook it,  and  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy  in 
o^der  to  collect   materials.     Tlie  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  founded  an  acade- 
my at  Berlin  by  his  advice  ;   and  he   was  appointed 
perpetual  president,  though  his  affairs  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  reside  constantly  at  Berlin*     He  projected 
an  Academy  of  the  same  kind  at  Dresden  ;  and  this  de- 
sign would  have  heen  executed,  if  it  had  net  been  pre- 
vented by  the  confusions  in  Poland.     He  was  engaged 
likewise  in  a  scheme  for  an  universal  language.     His 
writings  had  long  before   made  him  famous  over  all 
Europe.     Beside  the  office  of  privy  counsellor  of  jus- 
tice, which  the  elector  of  Hanover  had  given  him,  the 
einp^ror  appointed  him  in  17 11  aufic  coonseltor ;  and 
the  cxar  nfade  him  privy  counsellor  of  justice,  with  a 
petteton  of  1000  ducats.     He  undertook  at  the  same 
time  the  establishment  of  an  academy  of  science  at 
Vienna}  but  the  plague  prevented  the  execution  of  it. 
However,  the  emperor,  as  a  mark  of  bis  favour,  set- 
tled a  pension  on  him  of  2000  florins,  and  promised 
him  another  of  4000  if  he  would  eeme  and  reside  at 
Vienna.     He  woold  have  complied  with  this  offer,  hut 
he  Wai  prevented  by  death  in  1716.  >  His  memory  was 
sc^  etrOng,  that  in  order  to  fix  any  thing  in  it,  he  had 
on  more  to  do  but  to  write- it  once }  and  he  could  even 
in  his  old  age  repeat  Virgil  exactly.     He  professed  the 
Luthenin  religion,  but  never  went  to  sermon  }  and  up- 
on his  deathbed,  his  coachman,  who  was  his  favourite 
setvaUt,  desiring  him  to  send  for  a  mieisteri  he  refused, 
saying  Atf  ftadno  need  of  one.     Mr  Locke  and  Mr  Mo- 
lyiienx  plainly  seem  to  think  that  he  was  not  so  great 
a  man  as  he  had  the  reputation  of  being.     Foreigners 
aeeribed  to  him  the  honour  of  an  invention,  of  which, 
it  is  ftaid,  he  feeeived  the  first  hints  from  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ten^s  letters,  who  had  discovered  the  method  of  fluxions 
in  1664  and  1665.     But  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 
detail  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  right  to  that  io« 
Tihtion.     See  Fluxtoks. 

LEIBNITZIAN  Philosophy,  or  the  pbilosopliy 
of  Leibnitz,  is  a  system  of  philosophy  formed  and  pub- 
Hihed  by  its  author  in  tife  last  centnry,  partly  in  emen* 
dation  of  the  Cartesian,  and  partly  in  opposition  to  the 
Newtonian.  The  basis  ef  Mr  Leibnitx^s  pliilosophy 
Wiie  that  of  Dee  Cartes  }  for  he  retained  the  Cartesian 
Biibtile  matter,  with  the  universal  plentitnde  and  var- 
tieee ;  and  represented  the  universe  as  a  machine  that 
filHMiTd  prbteed  for  ever  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  in 
the  ntest  (lerfect  state,  by  an  abaolute  inviolable  neces* 
aity,  rhMxf^  in  eMM  tbtnfv  he  diffext  from  Dee  Cer« 
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After  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  philosophy  was  pub- i^ibnitaai 
lished  in  1687,  he  printed  an  essay  on  the  celestial  mo- PkiloMpbf. 
tions.  Act.  £rud.  1689,  where  he  admits  of  the  circa*        .  — ^ 
iation  of  the  ether  with  1^^%  Cartes,  and   of  gravity 
With  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :  though  he  has  not  reconciled 
these  principles,  nor  slmwn  how  gravity  arose  frooi  the 
impulse  of  this  ether,  nor  how  to  account  for  the  pla- 
netary revolutions,  and  the  laws  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions in  their  respective  orbits.     That  which,  he  calls 
the  harmomcai circulation  is  the  angular  velocity  of  any 
one  planet,  which  decreases  from  the  perihelitmi  to  the 
apbelium  in  the  same  proportion  as  its   distance  from 
the  sua  increases ;  but  this  law  does  not  applj  to  the 
motions  of   the  diflerent   planets  compared    together : 
heeause  the  velocities  of  tlie  planets,  at  their  mean  di- 
stances, decrease  in  the  same  proportion  aa   the  sqoare 


roots  of  the  numbers  expressing  those  distancea.  Be- 
sides, his  system  is  defective,  as  it  does  not  reconcile 
the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  the  free  motions  of 
the  comets  in  all  directions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  planes  of  the  planetary  orbits ;  nor  resolve  other 
objections  to  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  plenvm  and 
vorticeti  \h  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  just  mention- 
ed, the  dispute  commenced  concerning  the  invention  of 
the  method  of  fluxions,  which  led  Mr  Leibnitz  to  take 
a  very  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  From  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a  sufficient  reason,  ho 
concluded  that  the  univer&e  was  a  perfect  work,  or  the 
best  that  could  possibly  have  been  made  ;  and  that  other 
things,  which  were  incommodious  and  evil,  were  permit- 
ted as  necessary  consequences  of  what  was  best :  the 
material  system,  considered  as  a  perfect  machine,  can 
never  fall  into  disorder,  or  require  to  be  set  right  \  and 
to  suppose  that  God  interposes  in  it,  is  to  lessen  the  skill 
of  the  Author,  aud  the  perfection  of  his  work.  He 
expressly  charges  an  impious  tendency  on  the  philosophy 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  because  he  asserts,  that  the  fabric 
ef  the  universe  and  course  of  nature  could  not  continue 
for  ever  in  its  present  state,  but  would  require,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  to  be  re-established  or, renewed  by  the 
hand  of  its  Former.  The  perfection  of  the  universe 
by  reason  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever 
bjr  mechanical  laws  in  its  present  state,  led  Mr  Leib- 
nitz to  distinguish  between  the  quantity  of  motion  aad 
the  force  of  bodies  \  and,  whilst  be  owns,  in  opposition 
to  Des  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies,  to  maintain  that 
the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  same  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  measure  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the  squarea 
of  their  velocities. 

This  system  also  requires  the  otter  ezcluaion  of 
atoms,  or  of  any  perfectly  hard  and  inflexible  bodies. 
The  advocates  of  it  allege,  that  according  to  the  law 
of  continuity,  as  they  call  a  law  of  nature  invented  fot 
the  sake  of  the  theory,  all  changes  in  nature  are  pro* 
duced  by  insensible  and  infinitely  small  degrcea  \  so  that 
no  body  can,  in  any  case,  pass  from  motion  to  r«at  or 
from  rest  to  motion,  without  passing  through  all  \ioi« 
Bible  intermediate  degrees  of  motion  :  whence  they  eon- 
elude,  tliat  atoms  or  perfectly  bard  bodies  are  impoal 
sible  :  because  if  two  of  them  should  meet  with  eqaal 
motions,  in  contrary  directions  they  woold  neceasMiis 
itop  at  once,  in  violation  ef  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr  Leibnitx  proposes  two  princip|ea  m  the  fouiida* 
tien  ef  all  our  knowledge  ^  the  fint,  tbet  it  is  impos. 

•ibla 
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Untible  for  a  tiiiog  to  be  and  apt  to  be  at  ike  same  time, 
Philoiophy.  vrbicb,  he  eajfi,  U  tbe  fottodatieii  of  B{iecM^ativ«  (rutb  : 
Ike^ther  «»,  thai  noUiUig  ia  witbotft  a  aufficMUt  rea- 
aon  why  it  sbauJd  be  so  ratlier  tban  atberwise  y  ajid  by 
Mt  prioctple^  according  to  binif  ive  make  a  traoaition 
from  absiraoted  trntb^  to  satural  {ihiloaof  by.  Heaee 
lie  condudea,  that  tbe  mind  ia  naturally  determinedy 
in  ita  vulUions  and  eltfCtionf(«  by  the  greatest  a^jpareoi 
gMod,  and  tliat  it  is  iinpossiye  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween things  perfectly  like,  ivbidi  he  calls  iudiwemi' 
bksi  from  wbence^he  infers,  that  two  things  perfect^' 
\y  like  coald  net  kave  been  frodoced  even  \if  the  Dei- 
ty :  and  he  rejects  a  vacuum,  partly  because  the  parts 
oir  It  mast  be  auppoaed  perfectly  like  to  each  otlieiv 
For  the  same  veason  he  also  rejects  atoms,  and  all  si- 
milar particles  of  matter,  ^o  each  of  which,  tboygh 
divisible  in  infiuiium^  he  ascribes  a  m<mad  (Act.  Lapsise 
1698,  p.  43 5«)  Of  acUve  kind  •f  principle,  codued» 
•s  hd  says,  witli  perception  and  appetke.  The  essence 
•f  aubstanoe  he  places  in  action  or  activity^  or,  as  be 
fBpresses  it,  in  aomething  that  is  between  acting  aad 
IIm  faoolty  of  acting.  He  affirms  absolute  rest  to-be 
impossible  5  and  bulda  motiofa,  or  a  sort  ni  nisus^  to  be 
essential  to  all  material  snbatances.  £adb  monad  be 
deaeribes  aa  representative  of  the  whole  universe  from 
its  point  of  siglit  $  and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters  k% 
teMs  «s,  that  nmtter  is  not  a  snbatance,  but  a  suhian^ 
iuUMm^  ot phenomena  bismfondtw  He  frequently  urges 
the  comparison  between  the  effects  of  opposite  motives 
tm  tbe  mind,  and  «f  <waights  placed  in  the  scales  of  e 
-balance,  cr  of  powers  acting  open  the  same  body  with 
contrary  directions.  His  learned  antagonist  Dr  Clarke 
denies  ahat  there  is  a  similitude  between  a  bidanoe 
moved  by  weights,  and  a  mind  acting  upon  the  view 
4vf  certain  motives  \  because  the  one  is  entirely  passive, 
sind  the  other  not  only  is  acted  upon,  but  acta  also* 
The  mind,  he  owns,  is  purely  passive  in  receiving  the 
jntpression  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a  perception, 
mid  is  not  te  be  confounded  with  the  power  lof  acting 
after,  or  in  eonsequence  of,  that  perception.  The  di^ 
ferenee  between  a  man  and  a  machine  does  not  consist 
only  in  seneation  and  intelligence,  but  in  this  power  ol 
acting  also.  The  balance,  for  want  of  this  power,  cao- 
4)01  nmv«  at  all  when  the  weights  are  equal ;  but  a  free 
agent,  he  says,  when  there  appear  two  perfectly  alike 
reasonable  ways  of  acting,  has  still  within  itself  a  power 
of  choosing ;  and  it  may  have  strong  and  very  good  rea- 
eoof*  not  to  forbear. 

The  translator  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History 
observes,  that  tbe  progress  of  Arminianism  ims  de- 
clined in  Germany  and  several  parts  of  Switzerland,  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  tbe  Leibnitzian  and . 
'Wolfian  philosophy.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking 
that  liberty  of  indifference,  which  is  supposed  to  im- 
f  ly  the  power  of  acting  not  only  without,  but  against, 
motives,  struck,  he  says,  at  the  very  foondation  of  the 
Arminian  aystem.  He  adds,  that  tbe  greatest  possible 
perfection  of  tbe  universe,  considered  as  the  ultimate 
eitd  of  creating  goodness,  removes  from  tho  doctrine 
of  predestination  those  arbitrary  procedores  and  nar- 
ecw  views  with  which  tbe  Calvinists  are  supposed  to 
liavo  loaded  it,  and  gives  it  a  new,  a  more  pleasing, 
and  a  more  pbilosopbical  aspect.  As  the  Leibnitzians 
laid  down  this  great  end  aa  the  aopreme  object  of  God*s 
iMHversal  dominioay  and  tbe  hope  to  which  all  Ua  dis- 


pensations are  directed  j  so  they  concluded,  that  if  aWs  r^Umiuina 
end  was  prepoaed,  it  must  be  accomplished.  Heaoe  Piiil<aupkx, 
the  doctrine  4>f  aecessity,  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  a  pre-  Mccster. 
destination  founded  in  wisdom  and  goodness;  aoeccs**  ' 

aity,  physical  and  mechanical,  in  the  motions  of  ma- 
terial and  inanimate  things,  but  a  necessity  moral  aAd 
spiritual  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelligeft 
beings,  in  consequence  of  propellent  motives,  which 
produce  their  effects  with  certainty,  though  these  ef- 
fects be  contingent,  and  by  no  means  tbe  offspring  ef 
an  absolute  and  essentially  immutable  fatality.  Thoio 
principles,  aays  the  same  wiiter,  are  evidently  appliee- 
ble  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinism ;  by  them  pce- 
desti nation  is  confirmed,  though  modified  with  respect 
to  its  reasons  and  its  end:  by  them  irresistible  graflo 
(irresistible  in  a  moral  sense)  is  maintained  Upon  tJie 
hypothesis  of  propellent  motives  and  amoral  necessity.: 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  also  esplicable  upon 
tho  same  system,  by  a  series  of  moral  causes  producing 
a  series  of  moral  effect^ 

LEIC£ST£R,  the  capital  of  a  coanty  of  tbe  eam^ 
jume  in  England,  upon  the   river  Leircj  now  qalle4 
Sourcp     From  its  situation  on  the  Fossa  wyiy,  and  ^ 
many  coins  and  antiquities  discovered  here,  it  aeeme 
probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  tinv 
of  the  Romans.     In  the  time  of  tbe  Sazon#  it  waa^a 
hiahep's  see«  and  afterwards  so  repaii^  and  fortified 
by  Edelflida*  that  it  became,  according  to  Matthem 
Paris,  a  most  wealthy  place,  having  32  parish  cburcdi^i 
hot  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign  it  was  in  a  manner 
quite  ruined,  for  joining  in  rebellion  against  iiim  with 
Robert  ^arl  of  Leicester.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  lU* 
however,  it  began  to  recover  by  the  favour  of  bis  apa 
Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  and  earl  of  Lancaster,  who 
.founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  and  hospitM 
Jiere*     It  is  a  borough  and  cofporatioup  jovemed  br 
«  .mayor,  recorder,  steward,  bailiff^  24  aldermen,  4^ 
'Oomoion  council  men,  a  solicitor,  a  town  clerk,  anil 
two  chamberlains.    It  had  its  first  cbai ter  iirom  SUi^g 
John.    The  freemen  are  exempt  from  puling  toll  ja 
all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  England.     It  has  thflea 
hospitals  \  that  mentioned  abovc^  built  by  Henry  Plao« 
tagenet  duke  of  Laocaater,  and  capable  of  sqpportiqg 
100  aged  people  decently;  annther  erected  and  ei^ 
dowed  intbe>reigo  of  Henry  VIII.  for  12  poor  lazara^ 
and  another  for  six  poor  widows.    The  castle  was  a.pn^ 
-digioas  large  boilding,  where  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
Jcept  bis  oourt*    The  hall  and  kitchen  still  remain  en- 
tire, of  which  the  former  is  very  spaciooa  and  lofty  ; 
and  in  the  tower  over  one  of  the  gateways  is  kept  the 
magazine  for  the  county  militia.    There  was  a  famona 
monastery  here,  anciently  called  from  its  situation  aa 
the  meadows,  St  Mary  de  Pratis  or  Pren*    In  these 
meadows  is  now  tbe  course  for  the  horse  race.    It  is 
aaid  that  Richard  HI.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Boaworth,  lies  interred  in  St  Margaret's  church.     The 
chief  business  of  Leicester  is  the  stocking  trade,  whidi 
employs  about  7000  or  8000  persons.     In  a  parliament 
held  here  in  tbe  leign  of  Henry  V.  the  first  law  for  tbe 
bnroing  of  heretics  was  nwde,  levelled  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wickliffe,  who  was  rector  of  Lutterworth  io 
this  county,  and  where  bis  pulpit  is  aaid  still  to  remaiA. 
The  town  aoffered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars,  by  twosac- 
cessive  eieges*     It  has  given  the  title  of  ear/  to  saveral 
noble  fiMBiUes.    The  present  earl  iiaa  created  in  1 784. 

and 
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Lcicctter  *nd  is  the  marquis  of  Townshend^s  son.     Its  market  on 
I  Satnrday  is^one  of  the  greatest  in  England  for  provisions, 

Leighlia.  especially  for  corn  and  cattle.     The  population  in  181 1 
wat  estimated  at  23,146. 

Leicestershire,  an  inland  county  0/  England,  in 
form  almost  circular.  It  has  Nottinghamshire  and 
Derbyshire  to  the  north;  Rutlandshire  and  Lincoln* 
fbore  on  the  east;  Warwickshire  on  the  west,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  Roman  military  way  called 
JTatling'Street  f  and  by  Northamptonshire  on  the  south ; 
and  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference.  As  it  lies 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  is  free  from 
bogs  and  marshes,  the  air  is  sweet  and  wholesome.  It 
is  a  champaign  country  in  general,  and  abundantly 
fertile  in  corn  and  grass,  being  watered  by  several  ri- 
vers, as  the  Sonre,  or  Sare,  which  passes  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  abounds  in  excellent  salmon  and  other 
fish ;  the  Wreke,  Trent,  Eye,  Sense,  Auker,  and 
Aven.  These  rivers  being  mostly  navigable,  greatly 
facilitate  the  trade  of  the  county.  In  some  parts 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal ; 
bat  in  the  more  hilly  parts  there  is  plenty  of  both,  to- 
gether with  great  flocks  of  sheep.  Besides  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  pease,  it  produces  the  best  beans  in 
England.  They  grow  so  tall  and  luxuriant  in  some 
places,  particularly  about  Barton  in  the  Beans,  that 
tbey  look,  towards  the  harvest  time,  like  a  forest ;  and 
the  inhabitants  eat  them  not  only  when  they  are  green 
as  in  other  places,  but  all  the  year  round ;  for  which 
reason  their  neighbours  nickname  xthem  bean  bellies. 
Tbey  have  plenty  of  good  wool,  of  which  they  not  on- 
ly make  great  quantities  of  stockings,  but  send  a  great 
quantity  unroanu  facto  red  into  other  parts  of  England. 
They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and  pulse ;  and 
likewise  breed  great  numbers  of  coach  and  dray  horses. 
It  is  not  oncommon  to  rent  grass  farms  from  500!.  to 
aoool.  a-year.  It  is  in  the  midland  circuit,  and 
diocese  of  Lincoln :  and  sends  four  members  to 
parliament,  two  for  licicester,  and  two  for  the  coun- 
ty. It  contains  200  parishes;  and  had  150,419  inha- 
bitants in  i  8x1.    \ 

LEIGH,  61R  Edward,  a  very  learned  English- 
man,  was  bom  at  Shawel  in  Leicestershire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Louse  of  commons  who  were  appointed  to  sit  in  the  as- 
sembly of  divines.  He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment for  the  parliament ;  but  in  1648  was  number- 
ed among  the  Presbyterians  who  were  turned  Qut,  and 
in  December  he  was  imprisoned.  From  this  period  to 
the  Restoration  he  employed  himself  in  writing  a  con- 
•iderable  number  of  learned  and  valuable  books,  whieh 
ahowed  profound  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  much  critical  sagacity ;  and  of  which  a 
list  is  given  by  Antony  Wood.  Sir  Edward  died  at 
bis  house  called  Rushall  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  June  2. 
1671 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rushall 
-church. 

I/EIGHLIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Carlow, '  and  province  of  Leinster;  about 
'43  mUes  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  a 
borough,  and  formerly  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  patronage  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  this  being 
a  bishopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
^horch  of  Old  LeighUa  is  a  famoas  well  covered  with 


great  ash  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  Lasariao.  Thia 
place  was  formerly  a  city,  though  now  a  very  mean  vil- 
lage, and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  guod  repair- 
It  was  a  s(de  bishopric,  founded  in  632,  and  joined  to 
Ferns  in  1600.  It  is  reported*  that  Gurmandna  a  Da- 
nish prince  was  buried  In  this  church.  The  laat  biafaop 
of  Leighlin  before  its  union  with  Ferns,  waa  the  right 
reverend  Robert  Grave,  who  coming  by  sea  to  be  in- 
stalled, suffered  shipwreck  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin, 
and  perished  in  the  waves.  This  cathedral  waa  borat 
to  the  ground,  it  is  said,  by  lightning ;  and  rebntlt, 
A.  D.  1232,  then  dedicated  to  St  Lasarian  or  I^azari* 
nus,  before  mentioned ;  since  the  sees  were  joined,  it  is 
made  nse  of  as  a  parish  church.  Leighlin  bridge  ia 
situated  abont  two  miles  from  this  village  j  it  waa  de- 
stroyed by  the  Irish  in  1577.  Here  are  the  remaina  of 
a  castle  and  of  an  old  abbey.  This  is  a  post  town,  and 
has  fairs  in  May,  September,  and  October. 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  archbishop  of  Glaagow. 
During  Croroweirs  usurpation,  he  waa  minister  of  a 
church  near  Edinburgh,  and  distinguished  himself  bj 
bis  charity,  and  his  aversion  to  religious  and  political 
disputes.     The  ministers  were  then  called  over  yearly 
in  the  synod,  and  were  commonly  asked.  Whether  tbej 
had  preached  to  the  times  P  '*  For  God^s  sake  (anawer- 
ed  Leighton),   when  all  my    brethren    preach  to  the 
times,  suffer  me  to  preach  about  eternity.**      His  mo- 
deration, however,  giving  offence,  he  retired   to  a  iifa 
of  privacy.     But  soon  after,  he  was  called  by  the  ona- 
nimoos  voice  of  the  magistrates,  to  preside  over  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh ;  where,  during  ten  years,  he  di^ 
played  all  the  talents  of  a  prudent,  wise,  and  learned 
governor.     Soon  after  the  Restoration,   when  ihe  ill- 
judged  affair  of  introducing  Episcopacy  into   Scuitland 
was  resolved  on,  Leighton  was  consecrated    bishop  of 
Dunblane,    and  immediately  gave  an  instance  of  his 
moderation :  for  when  Sharpe  and  the  other  bishops  in- 
tended  to  enter   Edinburgh    in   a   pompous    manner* 
Leighton  remonstrated  against  it  \  but  finding  that  what 
be  said  had  no  weight,  he  left  them,  and  went  to  Kdin- 
burgh  alone.     Leighton,  in  his  own  diocese,  aet  such  a 
remarkable  example  of  moderation,  that  be  waa  revered 
even  by  the  most  rigid  of  the  oppdsite  party.      He  went 
about,  preaching   without   any  appearance  of  pomp; 
he  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor;  and  removed   none  of 
the  ministers,  however  exceptionable  he  might  think 
their  political  principles.     But  finding  that  none  of  the 
other  bishops  would  be  induced  to  join,  as  he  tboDirbt. 
properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  resign- 
ed his  bishopric,  telling  him  he  ifouid  not  have  a  Imnd 
in  such  oppressive  measures.     Soon  after,  the  king  and 
council,  partly  induced  by  this  good  bishop's  remon- 
strances, and  partly  by  their  own  observations,  resolved 
to  carry  on  the  cau*e  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  on  a 
different  plan;  and  with  this  view,  Leighton  waa  per- 
suaded to  accept  of  the  archbishopric  of  Glasirow    on 
which  he  made  one  effort  more  j  but  finding  it  not  ia 
his  power  to  stem  the  violenpe  of  the  times,  he  resiffoed 
his  aich bishopric,  and  retired  into  Sussex,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  acts  of  piety.     He  died   in  the   vcar 
l<684.     He  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposition    atrict  ia 
his  life,  polite,  cheerful,  engaging  in  his  manners    and 
profoundly  learned.     He  left  many  sermons  and  usefnl 
tracts,  which  are  greatly  esteemed. 

LEINST£R|  the  eastern  provinee  of  Ireland  bonad- 
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L«iMtec  e^  fcy  Ulster  on  the  north  J  St  George's,  or  the  Irish 
I  ehannel,  on  the  east  and  sooth  j  and  b^  the  provinces 
l4tt]i.  of  Connaught  and  Munbter  on  the  west.  The  capital 
»  city  of  this  province  and  of  the  kinfrdom  is  Dublin. 
It  contains  I2  counties,  viz.  Carloiv,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Kilkenny,  King's  county,  Longford,  Louth,  Mealh, 
Queen's  county,  West  Meath,  Wexford,  and  Wick- 
low.  It  is  the  most  level  and  beat  cultivated  province 
in  the  kingdom  ;  containing  2,642,958  Irish  planta- 
tion acres,  858  parishes,  99  baronies,  and  S^  bo- 
roughs *,  it  is  about  1 24  nliles  long  and  74  broad,  and 
extends  from  51®  45'  to  $s^  AS!  °°^^*»  latitude.  Der- 
mond  king  of  Leinstcr  marrying  his  daughter  Eva  to 
Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  his  decease  made  him 
bis  universal  heir  5  whereby  the  earl  inherited  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  and  was  afterwards  enfeoffed  of  it 
by  Henry  II.  He  died  in  1176,  and  left  an  only 
daughter  Isabel,  espoused  to  William  Marshal  earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  by  her  be  had  five  sons,  who  succeeded  to 
bis  great  estates  in  Leinster.  This  province  gives  title 
of  duke  to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Fitzgerald. 
In  the  early  ages,  this  district  was  almost  one  conti- 
nued forest,  and  was  principally  the  seat  of  the  Kinse- 
laghs. 

LEIPSIC,  a  large,  strong,  and  populous  town  of 
'  Saxony  in  Germany,  with  a  castle,  and  a  famous  uni- 
versity. It  is  neat,  and  regularly  built,  and  the  streets 
»rc  lighted  in  the  night ;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
ftod  has  a  right  to  stop  and  sell  the  merchandises  de- 
signed to  pass  through  it,  and  the  country  for  75  miles 
ronnd  has  the  same  privilege.  There  are  three  great 
fairs  every  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Easter 
and  Michaelmas,  which  last  15  days  each.  There  are 
six  handsome  colleges  belonging  to  the  university,  be- 
tides the  private  colleges.  The  townhoose  makes  an 
indifferent  appearance,  but  the  exchange  is  a  finestruc- 
tare.  It  is  seated  in  a  plain  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Playsse,  the  Elster,  and  the  Barde.  A  battle  was 
fought  here  on  the  i8th  October  1813,  between  the 
French  under  Bonaparte,  and  the  Russians,  Austrians, 
and  Prussians,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
former.     E.  Long.  12.  $$.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  Inverltith),  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  is  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about 
two  miles  from  the  capital.    It  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  harbour  ;  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  cal- 
led North  and*  South  Leith,     The  communication  be- 
tween  these  was  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  found- 
ed  by  Robert  Ballantyne  abbot  of  Holyroodhouse  in 
1493,  but  many  years  ago  pulled  down.     The  harbour 
is  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Wuter 
^ Leith  with  the  frith  of  Forth.     The  depth  of  water, 
at  neap  tides,  is  about  nine  feet }  but  in  high  spring 
tides,  it  is  about  16  feet.    In  the  beginning  of  tbe  i8tb 
century,  the  town  coancil  of  Edinburgh  improv^J  Ihe 
barboor  at  an  enormous  expence,  by  extending  aiUtime 
jpier  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea.     In  I777f  they 
erected  an  additional  stone  quay  towards  its  west  side. 
Upwards  of  100  ships  could  then  lie  conveniently  in  this 
port :  but  it  can  now  admit  of  a  much  greater  number, 
10  conseqacnce  of  improvements.     In  order  to  enlarge 
it,  the  old  bridge  was  polled  down,  and  a  drawbridge 
erected  a  little  to  the  eastward.   A  second  drawbridge, 
lower  down,  and  upon  a  more  improved  plan,  bat  since 
been  built.     It  is  accommodated  with  wet  and  dry 
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docks,  and  other  conveniences  for  sbip-building,  which  Leitk. 
is  there  carried  on  to  some  extent,  as  vessels  come  to  S 
Leith  to  be  repaired  from  many  parts  of  Scotland.  A 
new  bason  was  completed  and  ope.ncd  in  1805,  which 
affords  a  safe  and  convenient  station  for  trading  ves- 
sels \  and  another  of  the  same  sire  was  opened  in  1817. 
The  road  of  Leith  affords  good  anchorage  for  ships  of 
the  greatest  size. 

About  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  Paul  Jones  in  the 
frith  with  no  more  than  three  armed  vessels,  threateg-' 
ing  to  destroy  all  the  iihips  in  the  roads  and  harbour,  a 
battery  was  erected  to  the  westward  of  the  citadel.  A 
party  of  artillery  with  a  considerable  park  is  constantly 
stationed  at  the  battery.  A  martello  tower,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  pier-end,  has  since  been  added. 

The  harbour  of  Leith  was  granted  to  the  community 
of  Edinburgh  by  King  Robert  in  1329;  but  the  banks 
of  the  harbour  belonged  to  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  tur- 
bulent and  ambitious  baron,  from  whom  the  citizens 
were  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  bank  or 
waste  piece  of  ground  between  the  houses  and  the  rivu- 
let above  mentioned,  for  the  purposes  of  wharfs,  as  well 
as  for  erecting  shops  and  granaries,  neither  of  which 
they  could  do  before.  As  the  situation  of  Leith,  how- 
ever, is  much  more  convenient  for  trade  than  that  of 
Edinburgh,  which  is  two  miles  distant  from  the  har- 
bour, the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  fallen  npOQ 
various  methods  of  restraining  the  trade  of  Leith.  They 
£rst  purchased,  from  Logan  of  Restalrig,  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  carrying  on  every  species  of  Craflic  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  and  of  keeping  warehouses  and  inns  for 
the  entertainment  of  strangers  in  that  place ;  and  in 
1483,  the  town  council  prohibited,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  from  taking  into  part- 
nership any  inhabitant  of  Leith.  To  (t^  themselvea 
from  this  oppression,  the  people  of  Leith  purchased  the 
superiority  of  their  town  from  Logan  of  fiestalrig,  for 
joocl.  Scots,  and  it  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony 
by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  who  promiaedl 
to  erect  it  into  a  royal ' borough.  She  died,  however, 
before  this  was  accomplished ;  and  upon  her  death, 
Francis  and  Mary,  in  violation  of  the  private  rights  of 
the  people  of  Leith,  resold  the  superiority  to  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  has  since  been  confirmed  bj 
grants  from  successive  sovereigns. 

On  the  breakingxut  of  the  disturbances  at  tbe  Re- 
formation, the  queen  regent  caused  the  whole  town  to 
be  fortified,  that  the  French  troops  might  have  a  more 
ready  inlet  into  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  having  eight  bastions:  but  this 
wall  went  no  farther  than  the  street  now  called  Ber» 
nard^s  nook^  because  at  that  time  the  sea  came  np  the 
length  of  that  street  *,  and  even  as  late  as  1623,  a  house 
situated  exactly  where  the  weigh-house  is  at  present,  is 
described  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  "  sand  of  the 
seashore.**  All  that  space,  therefore,  on  which  the 
rew  of  houses  nearest  the  harbour  of  Leith  now  stands, 
has  been  gained  since  that  time  from  the  sea. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  fortification  was  erected 
at  Leith  by  the  Covenanters.  Cromwell  built  a  strong 
fort  at  the  place  still  called  tbe  citadel  in  North  Leith  \ 
but  it  was  pulled  down  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
by  order  of  government,  A  gate  with  portcullises 
are  tbe  present  remains  of  that  fortifieatioD.^A  pa- 
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I«eUh,  Itce  also  appears  to  have  formerlj  stood  bere,  sitnated 
at  the  north-east  boundaries  of  the  former  town,  on  the 
spot  where  the  present  weigh-house  stands.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  in  the  time  of  Henry  VUL  The 
remains  of  this  building,  called  the  hinges  work^  with 
a  garden,  and  a  piece  of  waste  land  that  surrounded  it, 
was  erected  into  a  barony  by  James  VI.  and  bestowed 
upon  Bernard  Lindsay  of  Lochill,  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber to  that  prince.  He  is  said  to  have  fully  repaired, 
and  appropriated  it  to  the  recreations  of  the  court  \  but 
it  soon  fell  from  its  dignity,  and  became  subservient  to 
much  more  ignoble  purposes.  The  tennis  court  was 
converted  into  a  weigh-house  j  and  the  street  which 
bounds  it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  founder^  from 
whence  it  is  called  Bernat'd^s  nook. 

As  Leith  lay  within  the  parish  of  Restalrig,  the 
church  of  Restalrig  was  of  consequence  the  place  of 
worship  for  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  ;  but  in  1650  the 
Assembly  ordered  that  church  to  he  pulled  down  as  a 
monument  of  idolatry,  so  that  Leith  wantisd  a  parish 
church  for  upwards  of  50  years.  During  that  period 
they  resorted  for  worship  to  a  large  and  beautiful  cha- 
pel already  built,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  which  is 
sow  called  South  Leith  Church  ;  and  in  1609  this  oha- 
pel  was  by  authority  of  parliament  declared  to  be  the 
parish  church  of  the  district :  so  that  Bestalrig  is  now 
10  the  parish  of  South  Leith,  as  the  latter  was  formerly 
in  that  of  Bestalrig.  In  1772,  a  chapel  of  ease  was 
creeled  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  parish  church  was  in- 
mfficlent  to  contain  the  number  of  hearers.  There  are 
also  an  Episcopal  and  several  dissenting  congrega- 
tions io  Leith.  North  Leith  is  a  parish  by  itself,  and 
a  handsome  new  church  was  built  there  for  the  accoro* 
modation  of  the  inhabitants  in  i8i6.  A  new  school 
was  built  by  subscription  in  i8oc. 

Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  between 
{icith  and  many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  ex- 
port and  import  fluctuate  so  much,  that  it  would  be 
tiseless  to  enter  into  any  details  either  as  to  species  or 
quantity.  In  general,  the  imports  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  are  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits  ^  from 
the  West  Indies  and  America,  rice,  indigo,  rum,  su- 

ELr,  and  logwood.  But  the  principal  foreign  trade  of 
eith  is  by  the  eastern  seas,  for  the  navigation  of  which 
it  is  most  happily  situated.  To  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  exports  lead,  glass  ware,  linen  and 
woelleo  stuffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods ;  and  from 
thence  it  imports  immense  quantities  of  timber,  oak 
bark,  hides,  linen  rags,  pearl  ashes,  flax,  hemp,  tar,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  Baltic  trade  was  long  car- 
ried on  to  a  great  extent,  but  has  rather  diminished. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards  in  1818, 
was,  in  the  foreign  trade,  398  British,  and  121  fo- 
leign  \  outwards,  281  British,  and  49  foreign.  Of  coast- 
ting  vessels  there  entered  inwards  21 15,  outwards 
1447*  The  coasting  trade  is  a  principal  branch  for  the 
fhipping  at  Leith,  including  those  which  belong  to  other 
ports  on  the  Forth,  which  are  said  to  make  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Leith  vessels.  The  vessels 
employed  in  the  London  trade,  which  amoant  to  27, 
belonging  to  four  companies,  are  in  general  of  a  large 
ii]&e,  elegantly  constructed,  well  manned^  and  furnish- 
ed with  excellent  accommodations  for  passengers.  Du- 
ring this  year  (;82i)^  steam  boats  have  begun  to  plj 


between  Leith  and  London.    These  Teasels  cany  . 

sengers  only,  and  make  the  voyage  in  aboat  60  boun* 
The  largest  ships  in  this  port,  however^  are  those  «»• 
ployed  in  the  Greenland  fisltery.  The  annaal  amooat 
of  shore  dues  averages  io,oool.  \  harbour  duea,  alter 
deducting  pilotage,  about  2000I.  and  dock  duea  aboot 
joooi. 

The  shipping  at  Leith  renders  the  demand  for  ropes, 
sail  cloth,  and  cordage,  very  considerable  \  and  differ- 
ent companies  carry  on  these  manufactarea»  besidea 
private  persons  who  deal  less  considentbly.  The  first 
of  those  companies  was  established  in  the  begioniog  pf 
the  18th  century.  This  has  proved  a  prosp^roua  and 
lucrative  concern. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  a  manufactorj  of 
green  glass  was  established  at  the  citadel  of  Ijeith. 
Chopin  bottles  were  sold  at  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and 
other  bottles  in  proportion.  Soon  afterwards  this  ar- 
ticle was  manufactured  also  in  North  Leith  \  and  ia 
1707,  chopin  bottles  were  sold  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
and  so  on  proportionably.  That  house  being  burnt 
down  in  1746,  a  new  house  was  built  the  foUowii^g 
year  on  South  Leith  sands,  and  an  additional  one  in 
1764.  Two  companies  are  now  engaged  in  the  glaaa 
manufacture  J  the  one  for  common  bottles,  and  the  other 
for  window  glass  and  crystal  ware  of  all  aorta.  Mann^ 
factures  of  soft  soap  and  candles  were  erected  by  St 
Clair  of  Roslin  and  some  merchants  j  the  former  in 
1750,  and  the  latter  in  1770:  a  manufacture  of  hard 
soap  was  also  established  in  1770. 

There  is,  beside  a  branch  of  the  British  Linen  Compa- 
ny, a  hankii\g  house  in  Leith,  called  the  Lciih  Banktt^ 
Company^  who  issue  notes,  and  carry  on  bosineaa  to  a 
considerable  extent.  An  elegant  building  for  the  ao- 
commodation  of  this  company  was  erected  in  1807. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leith  were  divided  into  four 
classes  \  and  these  erected  into  corporations  by  the 
queen  dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  These  were  ma» 
riners,  maltmen,  trades,  and  traffickers.  The  fiiat  of 
these  consisted  of  shipmasters  and  sailors  \  the  aecond* 
of  malt«  makers  and  brewers  \  the  third  of  coopers,  ba- 
kers, smiths,  Wrights,  &c.^  and  the  fourth ,  of  aier-> 
chants  and  shopkeepers.  Of  these  corporations  tha 
mariners  are  the  most  considerable.  They  obtained 
from  Mary  of  Lorraine  a  gift,  afterwards  ratified  by 
William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny  doty  on  the  ton  of 
goods  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  for  the  support  of  their 
poor.  This  doty,  which  not  many  years  ago  did*  not 
amount  to  40!.  a-year,  now  rises  from  70L  to  120L 
as  trade  flourishes.  For  the  same  purposes  the  ship- 
masters also  pay  6d.  a  pound  out  of  their  own  wages 
annually  \  and  the  like  sum  they  give  upon  the  wages 
of  their  sailors.  From  these  and  other  donations,  this 
corporation  is  enabled  to  pay  from  6ool.  to  700).  a- 
year^  their  poor.  Opposite  to  South  Leith  church 
tluf&^s  a  handsome  building  belonging  to  them,  called 
the  jLfinity  Hospital^  because  originally  consecrated  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  In  this  house  some  of  their  poor 
used  formerly  to  be  maintained,  but  now  they  are  all 
out-pensioners. 

As  the  town  of  Leith  was  very  ill  supplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  streets  were  neither  jroperly  cleaned  nor 
lighted,  an  act  for  remedying  these  defects  was  passed 
in  the  year  l^^lf  appoiatiqg  certaia  persons   from 
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hMk     nonff  the  m»gi8tratei  of  Ediobargb,  lords  of  session, 
I        inbftbitants  of  E^inborgh  and  Leitb,  and  members  of 
^  Lelandfc   ^||^  corporations  of  Leithy  eommutvmert  ofpolke;  em- 
*         powering  them  to  put  this  act  in  execution  \  and,  for 
that  porpose,  to  levy  a  sum  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
ponnd   upon   the  valued   rent  of  Leitfa.     The  great 
change  which  has  since  taken  place  on  the  streets  of 
Leith  shows  the  good  effect  of  this  act,  and  that  it  has 
both  been  judiciously  prepared,  and  attentively  executed. 
Leitb,  however,  has  never  been  well  supplied  with  wa- 
ter :  that  brought  in  pipes  from  Lochend  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  parish  is  not  of  a  good  quality,  for  it  is  not 
dierived  from  springs. 

In  I  Sox,  Leith  contained  20,363  inhabitants  ^  and 
by  the  returns  in  the  present  year  (1821),  the  number 
it  found  to  be  26,000. 

LEITRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  situated  in  the  pro- 
▼ittce  of  Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay 
of  Donnegal  and  part  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  south  and 
west  by  Siigo  and  Roscommon,  and  on  the  east  by  Fer- 
managh andCavan.  It  is  a  fruitful  county;  and,  though 
mountainous,  produces  great  herds  of  black  cattle  \  but 
has  few  places  of  note.  It  contains  206,830  Irish 
plantation  acres,  21  parishes,  5  baronies,  and  2  bo- 
roughs, and  formerly  sent  six  members  to  parliament  \ 
and  is  about  42  miles  long,  and  17  broad. 

Leitrim,  the  shire  town  of  the  county  of  that  name, 
If  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shan- 
non, about  80  miles  from  Dublin  )  and  appears  to  have 
hoen  formerly  a  place  of  some  note.  St  lilac  Liegua, 
aon  of  Cemac,  was  bishop  here  :  and  his  festival  is  ob- 
aerved  on  the  8th  of  February. 

LEIXLTP,  a  post  and  fair  town  of  Ireland,  plea- 
aaatly  situated  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  pro- 
vince of  Letnster,  about  eight  miles  from  Dublin. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  castle  of 
Confy.  The  castle  of  Leixlip  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Liffey :  it  is  a  fine  edifice, 
with  large  and  pleasant  gardens,  at  one  side  of  which 
is  a  fine  waterfall  called  the  Salmon  ieap^  there  be- 
ing plenty  of  that  species  of  fish  hereabouts.  A  mile 
from  this  is  Castletown,  the  magnificent  seat  of  Mr 
CoQollv. 

LELAND,  JoHV,  a  celebrated  English  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1507.  Having 
lest  his  parents  when  a  child,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tone  to  find  a  friend  and  patron  in  one  Mr  Thomas 
Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St  PauPs  school,  of  which 
the  grammariao  Lilye  was  master.  From  that  school 
he  was  sent  to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge  y  whence, 
after  some  years  residence,  he  removed  to  AH- Souls, 
Oxford.  From  Oxford  be  went  to  Paris,  chiefly  with 
a  design  to  study  the  Greek  language,  which  at  that 
time  was  but  little  understood  in  this  kingdom.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was  soon 
appointed  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIH.  who  also 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Poppeliag,  in  the  marshes  of 
Calais,  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1533 
granted  to  him,  by  oommiasioo  ander  the  great  seal, 
the  flffioe.  of  king's  antt^nary,  an  office  never  borne 
by  asiy  othor  person  before  or  since.  By  this  eom- 
mtsaion  4m  was  tnspowered  to  search  for  ancient  writ- 
ings in  nil  the  librartes  of  colleges,  abbeys,  priories, 


60^.  in  his  m«jeity*<s 


We  are  told  by  his 


last  biographer,  thait  he  renooncod  Popery  soon  after   liahnid. 
his  return  to  England  }  but  he  qnotea  no  authority.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  1536  he  obtained  a  dispensation  to 
keep  a  curate  at  Poppelinff,  and  set  out  on  his  journey 
in  search  of  antiquities.     In  this  employment  ho  spent 
aix  years,  during  which  time  he  visited  every  part  of 
England  where  monuments  of  antiquity  were  to  be  ex- 
pected.  After  his  return,  in  the  year  1542,  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  king  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Haseley  in  Ox- 
fordshire 'f  and  in  the  following  year  be  gave  him  a  pre- 
bend ofKing^s  college,  now  Christ's  church,  in  Oxford, 
besides  that  of  East  and  West  Knowla,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Salisbury.     Being  thus  amply  provided  for,  he  ra« 
tired  to  a  house  of  his  own  in  the  parish  of  St  Michael 
le  Querne  in  London,  where  he  spent  six  years  more  in 
digesting  the  materials  which  be  had  collected.     King 
Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547  ;  and  in  a  short  time  after, 
poor  Leland  lost  bis  senses.     He  was  at  first  seized 
with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  (o* 
tal  deprivation  of  his  reason.     In  this  dreadful  state 
he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1552,  when 
he  was  happily  released  by  death.     He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St  Michael  le  Querne,  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  tbe  fire  in  1666.    Mr  Leland  is  remembered  at 
a  man  of  great  learning,  an  universal  linguist,  an  es^ 
cellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  most  indefatigable  and  skil- 
ful antiquary.     On  his  death,  Kiag  Edarard  VI.  gave 
all  his  papers  to  Sir  John  Checke,  his  tutor  and  Latin 
secretary  of  state.    The  king  dying,  and  Sir  John  be« 
ing  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he  gave  four  folio  vo- 
lumes of  Lehmd^s  collections  to  Humphrey  Purefoy, 
Esq.  which  in  1612,  were  by  his  son  given  to  Williaa 
Burton,  author  of  the  history  of  Leicestershire.     Thia 
gentleman  also  became  possessed  of  the  Itinerary  in 

8  vols  folio,  which,  in  1632,  he  deposited  in  the  Bod* 
leian  library.  Many  other  of  Leland's  nmnuaeripti, 
after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Checke,  fell  into  the  handa 
of  Lord  Paget,  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  othera,  which 
at  last  fortunately  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John 
Cotton.  These  manuscripts  were  of  great  use  to  ell 
our  subsequent  antiquarians,  particularly  Camden,  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  Stowe,  Lambard,  Dr  Batteley,  AnI. 
Wood,  &c.  His  Itinerary  throughout  most  parts  ef 
England  and  Wales,  was  published  by  Mr  Heame, 

9  vols  8vo,  in  1 710-11  ;  as  was  also  hii  CoUeciama  de 
rebus  Britannicis^  6  vols  8vo,  in  171  J. 

Leland,  John^  a  distinguished  writer  in  defence  ef 
Christianity,  was  born  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire  in  1691, 
of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.  They  took 
the  earliest  care  to  season  his  mind  with  proper  instrue- 
tions  'y  but,  in  his  sixth  year,  tbe  smallpox  deprived 
him  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  and  expunged 
all  his  former  ideaa.  He  continued  in  this  deplorable 
state  near  a  twelvemonth,  when  his  faculties  seemed  (o 
apring  up  anew;  end  though  he  did  not  retain  the 
least  traces  of  any  impressiona  made  on  bim  before  the 
diotesaper,  yet  he  now  discovered  a  quick  npprehenaion 
eud  Strang  esemory.  In  a  few  years  after,  bis  parents 
settled  in  Dublin,  v4uch  aituation  gave  him  an  easy 
introduction  to  learning  and  the  sciences.  When  he 
was  properly  qualified  by  years  and  atndy,  he  wet  c^- 
led  to  be  pastor  to  a  congregation  of  Protestant  diiMBNi 
tors  in  that  city.  He  was  en  able  end  aeceptebfe 
pvteoher,  but  his  labonrs  were  aot  caofincd  to  the  po|. 
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pit.     The  many  attacks  made  on  Christianity^  and  by 
some  writers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him 
to  consider  the  subject  with  the  exactest  care,  nod  the 
most  taithfal  examination.     Upon  the  most  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  truth  and  divine  original,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  and  importance  of  Christianity,  appearing 
to  him  with  great  lustre,  he  published  answers  to  seve* 
ral  authors   who  appeared  successively  in  that  cause. 
He  was  indeed  a  master  in  this  controversy  ;  and  his 
history  of  it,  styled  "  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers 
that  have  appeared  in  England  in  the  last  and  present 
Century,*'  &c.  is  very  greatly  and  deservedly  esteem- 
ed.    In  the  decline  of  life  he  published  another  labo- 
rious work,  entitled  ''  The  Advantage  and  Necessity 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  shown  from  the  State  of 
Beligion   10  the   ancient   Heathen   World,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  One 
true  God  ;  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty,  and  a  State  of  Fu- 
ture Rewards  and  Punishments :  to  which  is  pre6xed, 
a  long  and  preliminary  Discourse  on  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,'*  2  vols  4to.     This  noble  and  exten- 
sive subject,  the  several  parts  of  which  have  been  slight- 
ly and  occasionally  handled  by  other  writers,  LeUnd 
has  treated  at  large  with  the  greatest  care,  accuracy, 
and  candour.     And,   in  his  '*  View  of  the  Deistical 
Writers,"  his  cool  and  dispassionate  manner  of  treating 
their  arguments,   and  his  solid   confutation  of  them, 
have  contributed  more  to  depress  the  cause  of  atheism 
aod  infidelity,  than  the  angry  xeai  of  warm  disputants. 
Bat  not  only  his  learning  and  abilities,  but  also  bis 
amiable  temper,  great  modesty,  and  exemplary  life,  re* 
commended  his  memory  to  general  esteem  and  affec- 
tion.    Hc^died  in  1766. 

LELEGEI8,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  from 
the  Lrleges,  the  first  inhabitants  of  it. 

LELEGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Asia,  of  Greek 
original :  the  name  denoting  "  a  collection  of  people  :** 
they  first  occupied  the  islands  }  then  passing  over  to  the 
continent,  they  settled  partly  in  Mysia  on  the  Sinus 
Adramyttenns,  and  partly  in  that  part  of  Ionia  next 
Caria.'-There  were  Leleges  also  of  Laconia.  Thefe 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altes  their  king.  Achilles 
plundered  their  country,  and  obliged  them,  to  retire  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Halicarnassus,  where  they  fixed 
their  habitation.-— Tho  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  of 
Megara  also  bore  this  name  for  some  time,  from  Lelex 
cne  of  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to 
Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before  the 
Trajan  war*  His  subjects  were  called  from  him  Lek' 
Hfrt.*— Also  the  name  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  first  king 
of  Laconia  10  Peloponnesus.  His  subjects  were  also 
called  Lflegetf  and  the  country  where  he  reigned  Ze- 
iegta. 

LELT,  Sir  Peter,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
in  Westphalia  in  the  year  1617.  He  was  placed  as  a 
disciple  with  Peter  Grebber  at  Haerlem  j  and  in  164 1 
was  induced,  by  the  encooragement  Charles  I.  gave  to 
the  fine  arts,  to  come  to  England.^  He  became  state- 
painter  to  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  ;  and  being  as 
complete  a  gentleman  as  a  painter,  that  king  took  plea- 
sure in  conversing  with  him.  He  practised  portrait  paint- 
ing, and  succeeded  so  well  that  be  was  preferred  before 
all  his  contemporariea.  Hence  be  became  perpetually 
MvoWed  io  bosiuess }  so  that  he  was  thereby  prevented 


from  going  into  Italy  to  finish  the  coarse  of  bia  stu- 
dies, which  in  his  younger  days  he  was  verj  desirous 
of:  however,  he  made  himself  amends,  by  getting  the 
best  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  masters.     Among  these  were  the  better 
part   of  the  Arundel  Collection,  which    he   bad  from 
that  family,  many  whereof  were  sold  after  his  death  at 
prodigious  rates,    bearing  upon  them  bis  usual   mark 
of  P.  L.-— The  advantage  he  reaped  from  ibis  col  lee* 
tion,  the  best  chosen  of  any  one  of  his  time,  appears 
from  that  admirable  style  which  he  acquired  by  daily 
conversing  with  the  works  of  those  great  roasters.     In 
bis  correct  draught  and  beautiful  colouring,   but  more 
especially  in  the  graceful  airs  of  his  heads,    and  the 
pleasing  variety  of  his  postures,  together  with  the  gentle 
and  loose  management  of  the  drsperies,    he  excelled 
most  of  his  predecessors.     Yet  the  critics  remark,  that 
be  preserved  in  almost  all  his  female  faces  a  drowsy 
sweetness  of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  himself;  for  which  he 
is  reckoned  a  mannerist.     The  hands  of  his  portraits 
are  remarkably  fine  and  elegantly  turned  ;  und  he  fre- 
quently added  landscapes  in  the  back  grounds  of  his 
pictures,  in  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and  better  suit* 
ed  to  his  subject  than  most  men  could  do*      He  excel* 
led  likewise  in  crayon  painting.  He  was  familiar  with, 
and  much  respected  by,  persons  of  the  greatest  emi« 
nence  in  the  kingdom.     He  became  enamoured  of  a 
beautiful  English  lady,  to  whom  he  was  some  time  af- 
ter married  j  and  he  purchased  an  estate  at  Kew  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  to  which  he  often  retired  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life.     He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in   1680 
at  London  \  and  was  buried  at  Covent  Garden  church, 
where  there  is  a  marble  monument  erected  to  his  me* 
mory,  with  his  bust,  carved  by  Mr  Gibbons,  and  a  !««• 
tin  epitaph,  written,  as  is  said,  by  Mr  Fiatman. 

LEMBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red 
Bossia,  seated  in  the  palatinate  of  Lembarg,  on  the  ri* 
ver  Peltcu.  It  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  defended  by 
two  citadels,  one  of  which  is  seated  on  an  eminen<Mi  with*- 
out  the  town.  The  square,  the  churches,  and  the  pub* 
lie  buildings,  are  magnificent ;  and  it  is  a  large  and  rich 
trading  place.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishops 
and  an  Armenian  as  well  as  a  Russian  bishop  ;  bnt  the 
Protestants  are  not  tolerated.  The  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  by  the  rebel  Cossacs  aod  Tartars^ 
and  was  forced  to  redeem  itself  with  a  great  sons  of  mo- 
ney. In  1672,  it  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Turks  ^ 
bnt  in  1 704,  was  taken  by  storm  by  Charles  XIL  of 
Sweden.     £.  Long.  23.  59.  N.  Lat.  49.  51. 

LEMERT,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  chemist,  bora 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1645.  After  having  made 
the  tour  of  France,  he,  in  1672,  commenced  an  ac^ 
quaintance  with  M.  Martyn,  apothecary  to  Monsieur 
the  Prince  j  and  performed  several  courses  of  chemistrr 
in  the  laboratory  of  this  chemist  at  the  Hotel  de  Conde  ; 
which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  esteem  of 
the  prince.  He  provided  himself  at  length  with  a  la« 
boratory  of  his  own,  and  might  have  been  made  a  doe* 
tor  of  physic :  but  he  chose  to  continue  an  apothecary* 
from  his  attachment  to  chemistry,  in  which  he  opened 
public  lectures;  and  his  confluence  of  scholars  was  so 
great  as  scarcely  to  allow  him  room  to  perform  hts 
operations.  The  true  principles  of  ohemistrj  in  his 
time  were  but  ill  understood;  Lemery  was  the  first 
who  abolished  the  senseless  jargon  of  barbarous  terms^ 
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I<cmer|r  reduced  the  science  to  clear  and  simple  ideas,  and  pro- 
D  mUed  nothing  that  be  did  not  perform.  In  i68f,  he 
iva^  disturbed  on  account  of  liis  religion  ;  and  came  to 
£ngland,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  11. : 
but  aOairs  not  promising  him  the  same  tranquillity,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  sought  for  shelter  under  a  doc« 
tor^s  degree  ;  but  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz 
drove  him  into  the  Romish  communion  to  avoid  perse- 
cution. He  then  became  associate  chemist  and  pension- 
ary in  the  Iloyul  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  died  in 
17 1 5.  He  wrote,  A  course  of  chemistry  ;  An  univer- 
sal pharm-icopcela  ^  An  universal  treatise  of  drug^ } 
and,  a  treatise  on  antimony. 

LEMING,  in  Zoology.  See  Mas,  Mammalia 
Index, 

LEMMA,  (of  A«^xi>4»,  *'  I  assume,*')  in  Mathrma- 
ticSf  denotes  a  previous  proposition,  laid  down  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  some  following  demonstration ; 
and  prefixed  either  to  theorems,  in  order  to  render 
their  demonstration  less  perplexed  and  intricate ;  or  to 
problems,  to  make  their  resolution  more  easy  and  short. 
Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid  one- third  of  a  prism,  or  pa- 
rallelepiped, of  the  same  base  and  height  with  it,  the 
demonstration  whereof  in  the  ordinary  way  is  difficult 
mod  troublesome  j  this  lemma  may  be  premised,  which 
18  proved  in  the  rules  of  progression,  that  the  sum  of 
the  series  of  the  squares,  in  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progression,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  on  i,  4,  9, 
16,  25,  36,  &c.  IS  always  siibtriple  of  the  sum  of  as 
many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greatest ;  or  is  always 
one-third  of  the  greatest  term  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  terms.  Thus,  to  find  the  inflection  of  a  curve 
line,  this  lemma  is  first  premised,  that  a  tangent  may 
be  drawn  to  the  given  carve  in  a  given  point. 

So  in  physics,  to  the  demonstration  of  most  propo- 
fitions,  such  lemmata  as  these  are  necessary  first  to  be 
allowed  :  that  there  is  no  penetration  of  dimensions ; 
that  all  matter  is  divisible ;  and  the  like.  As  also  in 
the  theory  of  medicine,  that  where  the  blood  circu- 
lates, there  is  life,  &c* 

LEMNA,  DucKMEAT,  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  monoecia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  MiscellaneeB.  See  Bo* 
TANY  Index. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH,  Terra  Lemma^  a  medicinal, 
astringent  sort  of  earth,  of  a  fatty  consistence  and  red- 
dish colour)  used  in  the  same  cases  as  BOLC.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  island  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is  chief- 
ly brought.  Many  form  it  into  round  cakes,  and  im- 
press a  seal  npon  it  \  whence  it  is  also  called  terra  si* 
giliata.  A  sort  is  said  to  be  imported  from  Sene- 
jB^I,  which  is  not  properly  an  earth,  though  so  called, 
but  composed  of  the  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Baobab. 

LEMNIUS,  L^yiKUS,  a  famous  physician,  born  at 
Ziric  Zee  in  Zealand,  in  1505*  He  practised  physic 
with  applanse  \  and  after  his  wife^s  death  being  made 
priest,  became  canon  of  Ziric  Zee,  where  he  died  in 
1560.  He  left  several  works,  the  principal  of  which 
is  entitled  De  occultis  natune  miraculh, 

LEMNOS,  in  Ancieni  Geography^  a  noble  Island  in 
the  i£gean  sea,  near  Thrace,  called  also  Dipo/is\  from 
its  consisting  of  two  towns.  The  first  inhabitants  were 
the  Pelasgii  or  rather  the  Thracians,  who  were  mnr* 


dered  by  their  wives.     After  them  came  the  children    Lemaet 
of  the  Lemnian  widows  by  the  Argonauts,  whose  de«         (I 
scendants  were  at  last  expelled    by  the  Pelasgt,  about  I*cro»''^«^ 
1100  years  before  the  Christian  era.    Xiemnns  is  about         ' 
112  miles  in   circumference  according  to  Pliny;  who 
says,  that  it  is  often  shadowed  by  Mount  Athos,  though 
at  the  distance  of.Sy  miles.     It  has  been  called  Hipsi" 
pyle  from  Queen  Hipsipyle.     It  is  famous  for  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  chalk  called  terra  Lemnia^  or  terra 
sigillata^  from  the  seal  or  impression  which  it  can  bear, 
and  which  is  used  for  consolidating  wounds.     As  the 
inhabitants  were  blacksmiths,  the  poets  have  taken  oc* 
casion  to  fix  the  forges  of  Vulcan  in  that  island,  and  to 
consecrate  the  whole  country  to  his  divinity.     Lemnos 
is  also  celebrated  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  according  to 
some  traditions,  surpassed  those  of  Crete  and  Egypt. 
Some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible  in  the  age  of  Plin]^« 
The  island  of  Lemnos  was  reduced  under  the  power  of 
Athens  by  Miltiades. 

LEMON.    See  Citrus,  Botany  Inaex. 

Lbmos  Island^  one  of  the  Skelig  islands  so  called  ^ 
situated  oflF  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
province  of  Monster  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round 
rock,  always  above  water,  and  therefore  no  way  dan* 
gerous  to  ships.  An  incredible  number  of  gannett  and 
other  birds  breed  here }  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
gannet  nestles  nowhere  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Ire- 
land but  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  them  are  seen 
on  all  parts  of  our  coast  on  the  wing.  There  is  ano- 
ther rock  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland  remarkable 
for  the  same  circumstance. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of  water,  sugar, 
and  lemon  or  citron  juice,  which  is  very  cooling  and 
grateful. 

LE  MO  VICES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  situated  be^ 
tween  the  Bituriges  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Arvemt  to 
the  east,  the  Cadurct  to  the  sooth,  and  the  Pictonee  to 
the  west.     Now  the  Limosin^  and  La  Marche, 

LEMUR,  the  Maucauco,  a  genus  of  quadmpeda 
belonging  to  the  order  of  primates.  See  Mammalia 
Index. 

LEMURES,  in  antiqntty,  spirits  or  hobgoblins } 
restless  ghosts  of  departed  persons,  who  return  to  ter- 
rify and  torment  the  living. 

These  are  the  same  with  larvte^  which  the  ancients 
imagined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten  good 
people,  and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reason  at 
Rome  they  had  /emuria  or  feasts  instituted  to  appcasa 
the  manes  of  the  defunct.     See  Lares. 

Apuleius  explains  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thns: 
the  souls  of  men  released  from  the  bands  of  the  body, 
and  freed  from  performing  their  bodily  functions,  be- 
come a  kind  of  demons  or  genii,  formerly  called  kfim' 
res.  Of  these  iemures^  those  that  were  kind  to  their 
families  were  called  lares  famUiarei  \  hot  those  who, 
for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  wander  continn- 
ally,  without  meeting  with  any  place  of  rest,  and  ter- 
rified good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  are  vnlgariy  called 
larvcB. 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that 
the  Romans  wrote  lemures  for  remures;  wbteh  last 
wori!  was  formed  from  Remns,  who  was  killed  by  his 
brother  RomulaS|  and  who  returned  to  the  earth  to  tor- 
ment him. 

Bat 
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JLeMuei       Bot  Apolcius  observes,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin 
I        tongae  lemures  signifies  the  soul  of  a  man  separated 

ouiet.  ^  LEMURIA,  or  Lemuralia,  a  feast  solemnized  at 
Bomey  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the 
dead|  or  in  hoooor  of  the  lemures.-— It  was  institut- 
ed by  Romulus,  to  appease  the  ghost  of  his  murder- 
ed brother  Remus,  which  he  thought  was  continually 
pursuing  him  to  revenge  the  horrid  crime.— -The  name 
lemnria  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Re- 
muria,  i.  e.  the  feast  of  Remus.  Sacrifices  continued 
for  three  nights,  the  temples  were  shut  up,  and  mar- 
riages were  prohibited  during  the  solemnity.  A  va- 
riety of  whimsical  ceremonies  were  performed,  magical 
words  made  use  of,  and  the  ghosts  desired  to  withdraw, 
without  endeavouring  to  hurt  or  affright  tbeir  friends 
ftbove  ground.  The  chief  formalities  were  ablution, 
putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths,  and  beating 
kettles  and  pans^  to  make  the  goblins  keep  their  di- 
ftance. 

LENA,  a  grreat  river  of  Siberia  in  Asia,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  N.  Lat.  50.  30.and£.  Long.  124.  30. 
from  Ferro.  After  traversing  a  large  tract  of  country,  it 
divides  itself  into  five  branches  about  Lat.  73^.  Three 
•f  these  run  westward,  and  two  eastward,  by  which  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Icy  sea.  Its  three  western 
nouths  lie  in  143°  E.  Long,  from  Ferro,  but  the 
eastern  ones  extend  to  153.  The  current  is  everywhere 
alow,  and  its  bed  entirely  free  from  rocks.  The  bot- 
tom is  sandy,  and  the  banks  are  in  some  places  rocky 
and  mountainous.  Sixteen  large  rivers  fall  into  the 
Ijena  during  its  course  to  thfs  northern  ocean. 

LEN^A,  a  festival  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  there  was  much  feasting  and  fiaccha- 
•alian  jollity,  accompanied  with  poetical  contentions, 
«nd  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  was 
generally  sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  ai!d  treated  with 
Marions  marks  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  being  natu- 
ml)y  fond  of  browsing  on  the  vine  shoots. 

LENCICI  A,  a  strong  town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
•f  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fort  seated  on 
a  rock.  The  nobility  of  the  province  held  their  diet 
here.  It  stands  in  a  morass  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
fisura,  in  £.  Long.  19.  17.  N.  Lat.  jr.  52. 

LENDING-HousES.  That  it  should  have  once  been 
•cottceived  unlawful  to  exact  interest  for  the  loan  of  mo- 
iiey  will  not  appear  surprising,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  at  an  early  period  the  occupations  by  which  a  man 
eetdd  support  his  family  were  neither  so  numerous  nor 
productive  as  in  modern  limes.  As  money,  therefore, 
was  at  that  ttme  sought  to  remove  immediate  necessity, 
ihote  who  advanced  it  were  influenced  by  benevolence 
and  friendship.  But  on  the  extension  of  trade,  arts, 
■and  manufactures,  money  lent  produced  much  more 
than  what  was  adequate  to  the  borrower's  daily  support, 
and  therefore  the  lender  migiit  reasonably  expect  from 
^im  so«ne  remuneration.  To  the  lending  of  money  up- 
on interest,  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  we  have, 
succeeded  the  practioe  of  establishing  funds  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  •needy,  on  condition  that  they  coold  de- 
posit any  thing  in  value  equal  to  double  the  sum  hor- 
rtwcd,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  no  interest. 

But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  exacting  inte- 
rest for  the  loan  of  money  was  odioos  to  the  members 
of  tha  Popish  charck  io  general,  and  as,  on  the  otheri 


it  appeared  highly  proper  and  even  necessaiy,  to  pay  in-  ijt^fg. 
terest  for  money  to  he  employed  in  commerce,  the  pon-  Hsua, 
tiffs  themselves  at  length  allowed  the  lending-hoaae  to  _  Usbai 
take  a  moderate  interest  j  and  in  order  not  to  alarm  the 
prejudices  of  those  to  whom  the  measure  was  obnoxious, 
it  was  concealed  under  the  name  of  being  paid  pro  tin- 
demnitate^^-ihe  expression  made  use  of  in  the  papal 
hull. 

It  appears  that  lending-houses,  which  gave  money  on 
the  receipt  of  pledges,  at  a  certain  interest,  are  by  ne 
means  of  recent  date  }  for  many  of  the  houses  of  this 
nature,  in  Italy  at  least,  were  established  in  the  ijtk 
century,  by  Marcus  Bononiensis,  Michael  ^  Carcano, 
Cherubinus  Spoletanus,  Antonius  Tercellenais,  fiemar- 
dinus  Tomitano,  and  others. 

The  lending-house  at  Perugia,  established  by  Barna- 
bas Interamnensis,  was  inspected  by  Bernardinns  in 
J485,  who  augmented  its  capital,  and  in  tlie  same  year 
established  one  at  Assisi,  which  was  confirmed  by  ^ope 
Innocent,  and  visited  and  improved  by  its  foacder  in  the 
year  1487.  He  likewise  established  one  at  Mantna 
after  formidable  opposition  being  made  to  the  meaaore, 
procuring  for  it  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  as  "Wadding 
informs  us.  The  same  person  also  founded  lendiog- 
houses  at  Florence,  Parma,  Chieti,  and  Piacenza,  in  do- 
ing which  he  was  sometimes  well  received,  while  at  o- 
thers  he  frequently  met  with  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
sition. A  house  of  this  kind  was  established  at  Padua 
in  the  year  1 491,  and  another  at  Ravenna,  which  were 
approved  of  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Long  af(er  the  above  period,  lending-houses  weie 
established  at  Rome  and  Naples,  that  of  the  former  city 
having  taken  place  in  1539,  and  that  of  the  latter  pro- 
bably in  the  following  year.  A  lending^houae  was  esta- 
blished in  Nuremberg  in  Germany  about  161 8,  the  in* 
habitants  having  obtMined  from  Italy  the  regulations  of 
different  houses,  in  order  to  select  the  best.  In  France 
England,  and  the  Netherlands,  lending- houses  were 
first  known  under  the  denomination  of  Lotnbard*,  Si- 
milar institutions  were  formed  at  Brussels  ia  l6xQ  *  at 
Antwerp  in  1620,  and  at  Ghent  in  1622. 

Although  such  houf^es  must  be  allowed  to  he  of  con- 
siderable utility  under  certain  circumstances,  especially 
when  the  interest  is  not  allowed  to  be  exorbitant  yet 
they  were  always  odious  in  France  }  but  one  was  esta- 
blished at  Paris  in  1626,  in  the  retgn  of  Louis  XIII. 
which  the  managers  next  vear  were  obliged  to  abandon. 
The  mont  depie(/vLt  that  city,  which  has  sometimes  had 
in  possession  40  casks  full  of  gold  watches  that  were 
pledged,  was  established  by  royal  authority  in  the  year 
1777,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  publish- 
ed at  Hamburg  in  1781. — Beckman^s  Hist,  of  Inven* 
.  ttons. 

LENFANT,  James,  a  learned  French  writer  was 
born  in  1661.  After  studying  at  Saumur,  ,he  wentlo 
Heidelberg,  where  he  received  imposition  of  hands  for 
the  ministry  in  1684.  He  discharged  the  functions  of 
this  character  with  great  reputation  there,  .  as  chap- 
lain to  the  electress  dowager  Palatine,  and  pastor  ia 
ordinary  to  the  French  church.  The  deaceot  of  the 
French  into  the  Palatinate  obliged  our  author  to  de- 
part from  Heidelberg  m  1687.  He  went  to  Berlin 
where  the  elector  Frederic,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  ministers.  There  he  cont^ 
naed  39  years,  distinguishing  himself  by  hia  writings. 

He 
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liMtat  He  wms  freaelicr  to  the  queen  of  Prat^ia,  ChailotU 
I  Sophim  *|  and  after  her  death,  to  the  late  kiog  of 
[««Df(tlMa.  pryssyi.  Id  1707  he  took  a  jouroey  to  England  and 
**^'  Holland,  where  be  hai  the  honoor  to  preach  before 
Qaeen  Anoe>  and  might  have  settled  in  London, 
with  the  title  oi  chaplain  to  her  majesty •  In  1713  he 
went  to  Heimstadt,  in  171 5  to  Leipsio,  and  in  1725 
to  Breslau,  to  search  for  rare  books  and  MSB..  It  is 
■•t  certain  whether  it  was  he  that  first  formed  the  de-> 
alga  of  the  Bibiiotke^ut  Germantqv€y  which  began  in 
2720 }  or  whether  it  was  aoggested  to  him  by  one  of 
the  society  of  learned  ueii,  which  took  the  name  of 
Anonymous^  and  who  ordinarily  oset  at  his  house.  He 
died  in  1728.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  The  Hi- 
•tory  of  the  Council  of  CooAtance,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A 
History  of  the  G)uncil  of  Pisa,  2  vols  4to.  3.  The 
New  Testament,  tmnsJated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
French,  with  Notes  by  Beausobre  and  Lenfant,  2  vols 
4to.  4.  The  History  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim's 
Iiattn  Dissertation*  5.  Several  pieces  in  the  Bibiio^ 
ihe^fue  Choitie^  La  Repubtic  de$  Lettres^  La  Biblw* 
ihemie  Germanique^  &€• 

Ii£NGL£T,  Nicholas  du  Fresmot,  l*abb£^ 
honi  at  Beanvais  in  France^  ^^74*  w^  *  °M>st  iertila 
nnd  nseful  French  anther  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  his- 
lorical,  geographical,  political,  and  philosophical.  The 
following  deserve  particular  notice :  i«  A  Method  of 
Studying  History,  wiith  a  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Historians  of  every  Age  and  G>nntry,  published  in 
1713 :  a  work  which  established  his  reputation  as  an 
historical  writer:  it  was  translated  into  moat  of  the 
modem  languages,  particularly  our  own,  with  consider 
nble  imfirovements,  by  Richard  Rawliuaon,  LL«  D, 
nnd  F.  R.  8.  and  published  at  London  in  1730^  in 
%  vols  8vo.  a.  A  Copious  Abridgement  of  Uoiversal 
History  and  Biography,  in  chronological  order,  under 
the  title  of  Tobiettes  Chronohgique» ;  which  made  its 
first  Appearance  at  Paris  in  1 744,  in  2  vols  small  8vo« 
nnd  was  universally  admired  by  the  literati  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  author  attended  with  great  candoor, 
as  every  writer  ought,  to  welUibunded  judicious  criti- 
nismo.  In  future  edkions  he  made  several  alterations 
nnd  improvements,  and  from  one  of  these,  we  believe, 
that  of  1759,  an  English  translation  was  made,  and 
published  at  London  in  1762,  in  2  vols  large  8vo. 
Du  Fresnoy  died  in  1755:  the  Paris  edition  of  1759 
wens  printed  from  the  author^s  corrected  copy;  and 
the  impression  being  sold  oflP,  another  edition  appeared 
in  1763,  with  considerable  improvements  by  an  un* 
known  editor :  to  the  biographical  part  a  great  num- 
ber of  names  of  respectable  persons  are  added,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  former  edition ;  and  it  has  this  supe* 
rior  advantage  in  the  historical  parts,  that  the  general 
liiitory  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1762.  Du  Fres- 
noy, however,  has  loaded  his  work  with  catalogues  of 
mints,  martyrs,  councils,  synods,  heresies,  schisms,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  matters,  fit  only  for  the  libraries  of 
Popish  convents  and  seminaries. 

LENGTH,  the  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end.  In  dnvation,  it  is  applied  to  any  spnoe  of 
time,  whether  long  or  short* 

LENGTHENING,  in  ship  earpentry,  the  opera- 
tion  of  cutting  a  ship  down  across  the  middle,  and  add- 
ing a  oertain  portion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed 
by  sawing  her  planks  asunder  in  difiereot  places  of  htt 
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length,  on  each  side  of  the  midship  frame,  to  prevent  L«Qgthei- 
her  from  being  too  much  weakened  in  one  place*    The       lag 
two  ends  are  then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited  distance  \ 
which   must  he  equal    to   the   proposed  addition  of, 
length.      An   intermediate   piece   of  timber   is   next 
added  to  the  keel,  upon  which  a  sufficient  number  of 
timbers  are  erected,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced 
by  the  separation.     The  two  piirts  of  the  kelson  are 
afterwards  united  hy  an  additional  piece  which  is  sco- 
red down  upon  the  floor  timbers,  and  as  many  beams 
as  may  be  necessary  are  fixed  across  the  ship  in  the  new 
interval.    Finally,  The  planks  of  the  side  are  prolonged 
so  as  to  unite  with  each  otlier  \  and  those  of  the  ceiling 
refitted  in  the  same  manner }  by  which  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  completed. 

LENOX  or  Dumbartonshire,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land. See  Dunbartonshire.  Among  the  rivers  of  this 
county  is  the  Blane,  which,  though  itself  an  inconside- 
rable stream,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  birth  of 
George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  and  hist<^ 
riao.  The  same  part  of  the  country  gave  birth  to  the 
great  mathematician  and  naturalist.  Baron  Napier  of 
Merchiston,  inventor  of  the  logarithms.  The  title  of 
Lenox,  with  the  property  of  great  part  of  the  shire,  was 
heretofore  vested  in  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart,  with  which  it  was  reunited  in  the  person  of  King 
James  VL  whose  father,  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  was  sou 
of  the  doke  of  Lenox.  Tbit  prince  confierred  the  title 
upon  his  kiosmau  Esme  Stuart,  son  of  John  Lord  d'Au- 
bigny  in  France ;  but  his  race  failing  at  the  death  of 
Charles  duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond,,  and  the  estate 
devolving  to  the  arown«  King  Charles  IL  conferred 
both  titles  on  his  owa  natural  son  by  the  dachess  of 
Portsmouth  \  and  they  are  still  enjoyed  by  bis  posterity. 
The  people  of  Lenoxshvre  are  chiefly  Lowlanders,  theugb 
in  some  parts  of  it  divine  service  is  performed  in  the 
Erse  language.— The  most  numerous  clans  in  this  di- 
strict are  the  MacfarUaes,  the  Col^uhouus,  aod  the 
Buchanans. 

LENS,  a  piece  of  glass,  or  any  other  transparent 
substance,  tlie  surfaces  of  which  are  so  iormed,  that 
the  rays  of  light,  by  passing  through  it,  are  made  te 
change  their  direction,  either  tending  to  meet  in  a 
point  beyond  the  lens,  or  made  to  become  parallel  a{^ 
ter  converging  or  diverging  \  or  lastly,  proceeding  aa 
if  they  had  issued  from  a  point  before  they  fell  upon 
the  lens.  Some  lenses  are  convex,  or  thicker  in  the 
middle  \  some  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle  \  some 
plano-convex,  or  plano-concave  y  that  is,  with  one  side 
flat,  and  the  other  convex  or  concave ;  and  some  are 
called  menucuses^  or  convex  on  one  side  and  concave  on 
the  other.     See  Dioptrics. 

Lenses  are  of  two  kinds,  either  blown  or  ground. 

Biown  LENSESf  are  only  made  uae  of  in  the  single 
microscope,  and  the  common  method  of  making  them 
has  been  to  draw  out  a  fine  thread  of  the  soft  white 
glass  called  crystalf  and  to  convert  the  end  of  it  into  a. 
spherule  by  melting  it  at  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Mr 
Nicholson  observes  that  window  glass  aflFords  excellent 
ypbernles.  A  thin  piece  firom  the  edge  of  a  pane  of 
giasa  onn- tenth  of  an  inch  broad  wns  held  perpendica- 
larly,  apd  the  flame  of  a  candle  was  diveeted  against 
it  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  when  it  became  soft,  and 
the  lower  end  deseendcd  bj  iu  own  weight  to  the  di* 
stance  of  about  two  feet,  where  it  remained  suspended 
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Lemi.  ^7  *>  thin  thread  of  glass  ahout  j^-^  of  ao  inch  in  dia- 
Lent,  meter.  A  part  of  this  thread  was  applied  endwise  to 
the  lower  blue  part  of  the  flnme  of  the  candle  without 
the  blow^pipe,  when  the  end  became  instantly  white- 
bot,  and  formed  a  globule,  which  was  gradually  thrnst 
towards  the  flame  till  it  became  sufficiently  large.  A 
namber  of  these  were  made  and  examined,  by  viewing 
their  focal  images  with  a  deep  magnifier,  when  they 
appeared  bright,  perfect,  and  round. 

Ground  Lenses  are  such  as  are  rubbed  into  the  shape 
required,  and  polished.  Several  shapes  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  the  spherical  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
practically  useful.  Yet  by  various  modes  of  grinding, 
the  artificer  can  produce  no  more  than  an  approxima- 
tion to  a  figure  exactly  spherical,  and  men  of  letters  or 
others  must  depend  entirely  on  the  care  and  integrity 
of  workmen  for  the  sphericity  of  the  lenses  of  their  te- 
lescopes. Mr  Jenkins  has  described  a  machine,  which 
being  so  contrived  as  to  turn  a  sphere  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  on  two  axes,  cutting  each  ether  at  right 
angles,  will  produce  the  segment  of  a  true  sphere, 
merely  hj  turning  round  the  wheels,  and  that  with- 
out any  care    or   akill    in    the  workmen.     See  Mz- 

CMANICS. 

LENT,  a  solemn  time  of  fasting  in  the  Christian 
church,  ob'terved  as  a  time  of  hnmiliation  before  Easter, 
the  great  festival  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

Those  of  the  Romish  church,  and  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion,  maintain,  that  it  was  always  a 
fast  of  43  days,  and,  as  such,  of  apostolical  institu- 
tion. Others  think  it  was  only  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution, and  that  it  was  variously  observed  in  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  grew  by  degrees  from  a  fast  of 
40  hours  to  a  fast  of  40  days.  This  is  the  sentiment 
of  Morton,  Bishop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daill6,  and 
others. 

Anciently  the  manner  of  observing  lent  among  those 
who  were  piously  disposed,  was  to  abstain  from  food 
till  evening  :  their  only  refreshment  was  a  supper ;  and 
then  it  was  indifferent  whether  it  was  flesh  or  any  other 
food,  provided  it  was  used  with  sobriety  and  modera- 
tion. 

Lent  was  thot>ght  the  proper  time  for  exercising, 
more  abundantly,  every  species  of  charity.  Thus  what 
they  spared  from  their  own  bodies  by  abridging  them 
of  a  meal,  was  usually  given  to  the  poor  \  they  em- 
ployed their  vacant  hours  in  visiting  the  sick  and  those 
that  were  in  prison,  in  entertaining  strangers,  and  re- 
eonciling  differences.  The  imperial  laws  forbade  all 
prosecution  of  men  in  criminal  actions,  that  might 
bring  them  to  corporeal  ponishment  and  torture,  during 
the  whole  season.  This  was  a  time  of  more  than  or- 
dinary strictness  and  devotion,  and  therefore  in  many 
of  the  great  churches  they  had  religious  assemblies  for 
prayer  and  preaching  every  day.  All  public  games 
and  stage  plays  were  prohibited  at  this  season  \  as  also 
the  celebration  of  all  festivals,  birth  day»,  and  mar- 
riages, as  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion. 

The  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  observe  four 
lents  :  the  first  commences  on  the  15th  of  November  \ 
the  second  is  the  same  with  our  lent ;  the  third  begins 
the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  continues  till  the  fes- 
tival of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  5  and  the  fourth  coro- 
jnenccs  on  the  .first  of  Aogust,  and  lasts  no  longer  than 
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till  the  15th.     These  lents  ai«  observed  with  great 
strictness  and  austerity  ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
they  indulge  themselves  in  drinking  wine  and  using 
oil,  which  were  prohibited  on  other  days. 
LENTIL.    See  Ervum,  Botany  Index. 
LENTINI.     See  Leontiki. 
LENTISCUS.    See  PiSTAciA,  Botakt  Index. 
LEO.     See  Felis,  Mammalia  Index. 
Leo,  in  jlstrotiomy^  the  fifth  of  the  1 2  signs  of  the 
zodiac.   The  stars  in  the  constellation  Leo^  in  Ptolemj*s 
catalogue  are  27,  besides  the  unformed,   which  are  8  ^ 
in  Tycho^s  20 ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  95. 

Leo  X.  Popcf  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  December  1475*  and  received 
the  baptismal  name  of  Giovanni^    or  John.      He  re- 
ceived the  tonsure  at  seven  years,  of  age,  his  father 
having  desstined  him  for  the  church.     Being  even  at 
that  early  period  declared  capable  of  clerical   prefer- 
ment, he  obtained  two  rich  abbacies  through  the  in* 
terest  of  his  father  with  Louis  XL  of  Fra'nce,  and  Pope 
Sixtus  IV,     At  a  very  early  period  be  held  no  fewer 
than  29  church  preferments,  a  strong  proof  of  the  roost 
scandalous  corruption,  as  well  as  of  the  interest  which 
his  family  enjoyed.     In  the  time  of  Innocent  VIIL  be 
was  promoted  to  the  high  rank  of  cardinal,   when  so 
more  than  13  years  of  age,  which  took    place  in  the 
year  1488.     If  the  great  influence  of  his  father  was 
unquestionably  censurable  in  promoting  the  rapid  and 
illegal  advancement  of  his  son,  it  is  but  justice  to  ad- 
mit  that -be  employed  all  his  efforts  to  qualify  him  for 
such  premature  dignity.     The  learned    Angelo  Foli> 
ziano  had  the  care  of  his  early  education,   which  was 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  uncommon    gravity  and  so- 
lidity of  his  disposition.   He  was  invested  with  the  por- 
ple  in  1492,  going  afterwards  to  reside  at  Rome  as  one 
of  the  sacred  college.     Having  opposed  the  election  of 
Alexander  Vf.  to  the  pontificate,  he  found   it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  Florence,  in  which  place   he   acquired 
much  personal  esteem  ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIIL  of  France,  he  was  invoK'ed    in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  brother  Piero,  and  took  refuge  at  Boloir* 
na.     In   1499  he  made  a  tour  throogh   the  states  of 
Venice,  Germany,  and  France,   going  afterwards  ta 
Rome,  where  he  lived  safe  and  respected   during  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander,  in  consequence  of  his  prudent 
behaviour. 

In  1505,  when  30  yean*  of  age,  be  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  public  afiairs,  and  Julius  II.  appointed 
bim  governor  of  Perugia.  As  he  adhered  with  un- 
shaken resolution  to  the  interest  of  the  pope,  he  acquir- 
ed the  confidence  of  his  holiness,  in  so  eminent  a  nma- 
ner,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  pa- 
pal army  against  France  j  and  if  he  was  not  competent 
to  conduct  the  military  operations,  he  was  of  sioiralar 
service  in  maintaining  good  order  in  the  camp*  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna  m 
1512,  and  conveyed  to  Milan,  where  the  dignity  of 
his  sacred  office  procured  him  respect.  From  this  place 
be  found  means  to  escape,  and  returned  to  Bolocma. 
assuming  the  government  of  the  district  in  the  capacitr 
of  the  pope's  legate. 

At  the  election  of  a  new  pope  in  the  room  of  Jolios  XL 
be  was  chosen  to  the  pontificate,  being  then  only  98 
years  of  age.     WbaCerer  might  be  the  leading  moliTes 
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Z,t«,  of  the  coRcIaTC  for  electing  to  yoang  a  pope,  it  Is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  not  effected  by  those 
corrupt  practices  too  common  on  such  occasions ;  and 
Le  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  with 
greater  proofs  of  affection  on  the  part  of  both  Italians 
and  foreigners  than  the  greater  part  of  his  predecessors. 
He  displayed  his  love  of  literature  by  the  nomination 
of  Bembo  and  Sadoieti  to  the  office  of  papal  secre- 
taries* 

One  of  his  first  attempts  was  to  free  Italy  from  the 
dominion  of  foreign  powers  :  and  having  .taken  into 
pay  a  large  body  of  Swiss,  he  gained  a  victory  oTer 
the  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Novara,  by  which  means  they  were  driven 
from  Italy  ^  and  the  king  of  France  having  incurred 
ecclesiastical  censure,  submitted  in  form,  and  receiv- 
ed absolution.  Having  thus  secured  internal  tranquilli- 
ty, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  \U 
terature  and  men  of  genius.  He  affected  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  Roman  university  to  its  former  splendour 
by  means  of  new  grants  and  privileges,  and  by  filling 
the  professorships  with  distinguished  characters  from 
every  quarter.  A  Greek  press  was  established  in  the 
city,  and  all  Europe  was  informed  that  persons  bring- 
ing ancient  manuscripts  to  the  pope  woold  be  liberally 
xewarded,  besides  having  them  printed  at  the  ez pence 
•f  the  holy  see.  He  also  promoted  the  study  of  ori- 
ental literature,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  founding  the 
first  professorship  of  the  Syrian  and  Chaldaic  languages 
at  Bologna. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XH.  of  France,  and  the  ac- 
oession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  throne,  it  soon  became  ap-. 
parent  that  a  new  war  was  inevitable  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Leo  endeavoured  to  remain  neuter,  but  with- 
ont  success,  in  consequence  of  which  he  joined  in  a 
league  with  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Arragon,  the 
■tates  of  Milan  and  Florence,  and  the  Swiss  cantons, 
against  the  French  king  and  the  state  of  Venice.  But 
he  soon  found  it  expedient  to  desert  his  allies,  and 
form  a  union  with  Francis,  which  took  place  in  1515, 
at  an  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns. 

In  i5X7f  the  duke  of  Urbino,  whom  he  had  expell- 
ed, in  order  to  make  way  for  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  col- 
lected an  army,  and  by  rapid  movements  regained  bis 
capital  and  dominions,  which  chagrined  Leo  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  endeavoured  to  raise  all  the  Christian 
princes  against  him.  He  raised  an  army  under  the 
eommand  of  his  nephew,  and  the  duke  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  dominions  upon  honourable 
terms.  In  this  year  the  life  of  Leo  was  in  danger, 
and  all  his  moments  embittered  by  a  conspiracy  against 
him  in  bis  own  court.  Fetrucci,  the  chief  author 
•f  it,  .  had  formed  a  plan  of  destroying  the  pope  by 
poison ;  but  having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  withdrew 
from  Rome,  still,  however,  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  secretary.  Some  of  bis  letters  being  in<« 
tercepted,  he  was  arrested  on  bis  way  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  prison.  He  was  strangled,  and  bis  ac- 
complices were  pet  to  death  with  the  severest  tortures. 
To  shelter  himself  from  danger,  whether  real  or  ima- 

Sinary,   Leo   created    31  new  cardinals  in  one  day, 
biefly   from   among  his  own  relations,   and  some  of 
then  deserring  of  such  dignity  by  their  virtues  and 
talents. 
Yau  XI.  Part  IL  f 
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In  the  reign  of  this  pontiff  began  the  reformation  of 
religion  under  the  celebrated  Martin  Luther,  who  in- 
flicted such  a  wound  on  the  Romish  church  as  will 
never  be  healed.  Leo^s  taste  for  luzonous  magnificenea 
and  every  object  of  ez  pence  having  exhausted  hie 
coffers,  he  took  from  the  cbnroh  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  indulgences  for  his  own  private  emolument. 
These  wares  were  extolled  in  language  which  shocked 
the  pious  and  thinking  part  of  mankind,  and  facilita- 
ted the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  man  as  Luther,  whom  nothing  could  intimidate* 
This  groat  man,  during  his  opposition  to  the  extrava- 
gance  of  Leo  in  the  sale  of  indulgences,  was  still  will- 
ing to  be  reconciled }  but  as  he  insisted  on  making  an 
unqualified  appeal  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  and 
Leo  would  admit  of  nothing  but  an  unqualified  appeal 
to  the  decrees  of  the  church,  it  is  obvious  that  a  re- 
conciliation was  impossible.  The  works  of  Luther 
were  burnt  in  different  places  by  Leo*s  command,  and 
Luther  in  his  turn  made  a  solemn  and  public  confla- 
gration of  the  papal  decrees  and  constitutions,  and  even 
of  the  hull  itself.  It  was  this  pontiff  who  conferred  oft 
Henry  VII.  of  England  the  title  of  defender  of  the 
faith,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  had  very  little 
claim. 

The  private  honrs  of  Leo,  it  is  said,  were  devoted  to 
indolence,  or  to  amusements  $  and  that  some  of  them 
were  unworthy  of  his  clerical  dignity.  Many  enor- 
mities are  ascribed  to  him  which  we  shall  pass  over  in 
silence,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  such  incontesta- 
ble evidence  as  to  warrant  the  belief  of  them.  He 
never  lost  sight  of  his  favourite  idea  of  expelling  the 
French*  from  luly.  The  Swiss  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  France  were  induced  to  desert,  the  allien 
crossed  the  Adda,  and  entered  Milan  without  opposi- 
tion. They  next  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Fnrfice.  Many 
of  bis  strong  places  were  taken,  and  siegtf  was  about  to 
be  laid  to  his  capital,  when  it  was  prevented  by  the  in- 
disposition of  the  pope,  which  in  the  space  of  eight 
days  terminated  in  his  death,  on  December  i.  ijlly 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  9th  of  fiis  ponti- 
ficate. It  was  supposed  by  some  that  he  died  by  poison, 
but  we  have  seen  no  sufficient  proof  for  such  a  concln- 
sion.  Without  attempting  to  draw  the  moral  and  po- 
litical character  of  this  celebrated  pontiff,  about  whioh 
mankind  have  been  so  much  divided,  it  may  be  fairly 
asserted  that  he  claims  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  the 
ample  encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  men  of 
science  and  literature,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
promoted  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  qualities  sufficient 
to  veil  all  the  failings  or  faults'  which  can  justly  be 
charged  to  his  account.  This  character  of  Leo  has 
been  finely  celebrated  by  Pope  in  the  following  verees. 

But  see !  each  muse,  in  Leo*s  golden  days. 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withered  bays  ; 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread. 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  rears  his  rev'rend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  sister  Arts  revive: 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rnng  » 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Yidk  song. 

Leo,  Stf  a  small  hot  strong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
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{^««  territory  of  the  chorcb,  and  dochy  of  tlrbinoy  with  a 
I  bishop^s  Bee.  It  U  seated  on  a  moui^tain,  near  the  rl- 
Ldonard.  yci  Marred) ia,. in  £•  Long.  12«  35.  N.  Lat.  43.  57. 
.LEOMINSTER,,  a  town,  of  Hercford8hire,  in 
England,  seated  on  the  river  Log,  which  waters  the 
north  and  east  sides  of  the  town,  and  over  which  there 
ate  several  bridges.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  popoloas 
borough  'f  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  betwixt  South 
Wales  and  London,  from  which  last  it  is  distant  113 
measured  miles.  In  King  John's  reign  it  was  burnt, 
but  soon  rebuilt.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  is  governed  by  a  high  steward,  bailiff,  recorder, 
^o.  The  best  flax  is  said  to  grow  here,  and  it  has 
been  equally  noted  for  the  best  wheat,  barley,  and  the' 
finest  bread.  The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable 
trade  in  wool,  gloves,  leather,  bat-making,  &c.  and 
there  are  several  rivers  aboot  the  town  on  which  they 
have  machinery.  Near  its  church  are  some  remains  of 
its  priory ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  bill  are  the  ruins  of  a 
palace,  called  to  this  day  Comfort  Castle.  It  sends 
two  members  to  parliament  'y  and  had  3238  iuhabi- 
taots  in  181 1.     W.  Long.  2.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

LEON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Bre- 
tagne,  and  capital  of  the  Leonnois,  with  a  bishop^s 
see.  It  is  seated  near  the  sea,  in  \V.  Long.  3.  SS» 
N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  king« 
dom  'y  bounded  on  the  north  by  Astnrias  ^  on  the  west 
by  Galicia  and  Portugal  j  and  on  the  south  by  Estre* 
madura  and  Castile,  which  also  bounds  it  on  the  east. 
It  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth } 
and  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  river 
Ddero,  or  Dooro.  It  produces  all  the  necessaries  of 
lifie,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

LeoK,  an  ancient  and  lai^e  episcopal  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  built  by  the 
Bomans  in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  finest  cathe* 
dral  church  in  all  Spain.  It  was  formerly  more  rich 
attd  populous  than  at  present,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  capital  of  the  first  Christian  kingdom  in  Spain* 
It  is  seated  betweep  two  sources  of  the  river  Esta,  in 
TV.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat.  42.  36. 
.  Leon,  Peter  Cicca  De^  author  of  the  history  of  Pern. 
He  left  Spain,  his  native  country,  at  13  year^of  age, 
in  order  to  go  into  America,  where  he  resided  17 
years  ^  and  observed  so  many  remarkable  things,  that 
lie  resolved  to  commit  them  to  writing.  The  first  part 
of  bis  history  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1553*  He  be- 
gan it  in  1541,  and  ended  it  in  1550.  He  was  at  Li- 
ma, the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pern,  when  he  gave 
the  fini§liing  stroke  to  it,  and  was  then  32  years  of  age. 

Lbon  de  NicaraguOy  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  proTnace  of  Nicaragua  \  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor,  and  a  bishop^s  see.  It  con- 
sists of  about  1 000  houses,  and  has  sereral  monasteries 
and  nunneries  belonging  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a  luke  which  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  sea.  The 
town  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano,  which  ren- 
ders it  sufijpct  to  earthquakes.  It  was  taken  by  the 
bucaniers  in  1685,  in  li'ght  of  a  Spanish'  army  who  were 
six  to  orte.    W.  Long.  86.  $6,  N.  Lat,  1 2.  25. 

LEONARD  DE  K6BLET,  St^  an  ancient  town  of 
France  in  the  province  of  Guienne  and  territory,  of 


paper.     It  is  seated  dn  the  river  Vienne,  ia  £•  Hiong.  ]>«iari 
J.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  50.  I 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.    See  Vinci.  LeoaiiaL 

LEbNCLAVlUS,  ionVy  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed men  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Westpha- 
lia. He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and  collected  excel- 
lent materials  for  composing  the  Ottoman  Iliscorj} 
and  it  is  to  him  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  beat  ac- 
coQOt  we  have  of  that  empire.  To  his  knowledge  in 
the  learned  languages  he  had  added  that  of  the  civil 
law  \  whereby  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  translate 
the  Basilica,  His  other  versions  were  esteemed,  thoagk 
critics  pretend  to  have  found  many  faults  in  them*  Me 
died  in  1593,  aged  60. 

LtONlDAS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a  renowned  war- 
rior, slain  in  defending  the  straits  of  Xfaerroopylse 
against  Xerxes,  480  B.  C.    See  Sparta. 

LEONINE,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  Tenet 
which  rhime  at  every  hemistic,  the  middle  alwaya 
chiming  to  the  end.  Of  which  kind  we  find  several  an- 
cient hymns,  epigrams,  prophecies,  &c.-— For  instance, 
Muretus  speaking  of  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo  Gambaxa 
of  Bresse,  says, 

Brisioy  vestmiiB  merdosa  vohmina  vntia, 
Ndn  sunt  nostv^its  tergere  digna  ftatis. 

The  following  one  is  from  the  school  of  Salemom  : 

Ut  viies  poenam  de  potibus  incipe  coenatn. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  somewhat  obacure:  Rw- 
quier  derives  it  from  one  Leonioos  or  Liednlua,  who 
excelled  in  this  way  \  and  dedicated  several  ptecea  to 
f  ope  Alexander  III. }  others  derive  it  from  Pope  t#eot 
and  others  from  the  beaat  called  liouy  by  reaaon  it  ia  tiie 
loftiest  of  afl  verses. 

LEONTICA,  feasts  or  sacrifices  celebrated  amooff 

B  ancients  in  honour  of  the  sun.— Tbey  were  called 
Leonttcoy  and  the  priests  who  officiated  at  them  Lames 
because  they  represented  the  tun  under  the  figure  of  a 
lion  radiant  bearing  a  tiara,  and  griping  in  bis  two 
fore  paws  the  boms  of  a  bull,  who  struggled  witb  bin 
in  vain  to  disengage  himself. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  aboot  tbis  feast*. 
Some  will  haye  it  anniversary,  and  to  have  made  its  re- 
turn not  in  a  solar  but  in  a  lunar  year  \  but  otben  bold 
its  return  more  frequent,  and  give  instances  wbere  the 
period  was  not  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  davs« 

The  ceremony  was  sometimes  also  called  Mithrimen^ 
Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  sun  among  tbe  ancient 
Persians.  There  was  always  a  man  sacrificed  at  these 
feasts,  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  prohibited  it  by 
a  law.  Commodus  introduced  tbe  castom  afreab  aftw 
whose  time  it  was  again  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  Lion's  Leaf,  a  genua  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  hexandria  class  \  and  in  the  natural  me* 
thod  ranking  nnder  the  24th  order,  Ckaydales^  8ee 
Botany  Index. 

LEONTINI,  or  Leontium,  in  Anci^fU  Gecgrapk^u  • 
a  town  of  Sicily  on  the  south  side  of  the  riTerXenM 
20  miles  north-west  of  Syracuse.   The  territory   called 
Campi  Leontiniy  was  extremely  fertile  (Ciceroy:  tbeee 
were  the  Campi  LastrigonH  anciently  so  called  *   the 
seat  of  tbe  Laestrigons;  according  to  the  comnieotatora 


the 


Limosin,  with  a  considerable  manufactory  of  cloth  and-    on  the  poets*.    The  name  LeontiniU&gm  Lwo  tbe  im- 
pression 
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l^coRllni   pi^esftion  on  their  coin  being  a  lion.     Now  called  Len^ 
i|        tim,  a  town  situated' In  the  Val  dl  Noto,  in  the  south- 
Lcptoijr.   cait  of  Sicily, 

LEONTIUM,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia, 
whether  00,  or  more  distant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth^ 
IS  uncertain.     Leoniium  of  Sicily.     See  Leoktiki. 

LEONTODON,  Dandelion,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compositie,  Se'e 
Botany  Index, 

LEONURUS,  Lion's-tatl,  a  genus  of  plants  he- 
longing  to  the  didynamia  class,  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  ^2d  order,  VeriiciUatce,  See 
Botany  Index. 

LEOPARD.    Sec  Felts,  Mammalia  Index. 

Zeopard^s  Bane.  See  DonoNicuM,  Botany  Index. 

LEPANTO,  a  strong  and  considerable  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  and  in  Livadia,  with  an  archbishop's 
^ee  and  a  strong  fort.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, in  form  of  a  sugar-loaf;  and  is  divided  into  four 
towns,  each  surrounded  by  walls,  and  commanded}  by 
a  castle  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  harbour  is 
very  small,  and  may  be  shut  up  by  a  chain,  the  en- 
trance being  but  50  feet  wi^e.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Turks  by  the  Ver\etians  in  1678  j  but  was  afterwards 
eracuat^d,  and  the  castle  demolished  in  1690,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  treaty  of  Carlo witz.  It  was  near  this 
town  that  Don^ohn  of  Austria  obtained  the  famous 
▼ictory  over  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1 571*  The  produpe 
of  the  adjacent  country  is  wine,  oil,  com,  and  rice. 
Turkey  leather  is  also  manufactured  here.  The  wine 
would  be  exceeding  good  if  they  did  not  pitch  their 
vessels  on  the  inside,  but  this  renders  the  taste  very 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it. 
The  Turks  have  six  or  seven  mosques  here,  and  the 
Greeks  two  churches.  It  is  seated  on  a  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  anciently  called  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  £• 
Long.  22.  II.  N.  Lat.  38.  34. 

LEPAS,  the  Acorn,  a  genug  ojF  shell-fisb  belong* 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  testacea.  See  Coxchology 
Index. 

LEPIDIUM,  Dittander,  or  Pepperwort^  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  class,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siii- 
^uos{g.     See  BotaNY  Index. 

LEPIDOPTER  A,  in  Zoology^  an  order  of  insects, 
with  four  wings,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated 
scales.      See  ENTOMOLOGY. 

LEPISMAi  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  Apiera.    See  Entomology  Index. 

LEPROSY,  a  fool  cutaneous  disease,  appearing  in 
dry,  white,  thin  scurfy  scabs,  either  on  the  whole  body, 
or  only  some  parts  of  it,  and  usually  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent itching  and  other  pains.     See  Medicine  Index. 

The  leprosy  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Jews  were 
particularly  subject  to  that  called  Elephantiasis.  Hence 
'the  Jewish  law  excluded  lepers  from  communion  with 
'mankind,  banishing  them  into  the  country  or  uninha- 
bited places,  without  excepting  even  kings.  When  a 
leper  was  cleansed,  he  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  was 
there  examined  by  the  priests }  after  thia  he  took  two 
live  birds  to  the  temple,  and  fastened  one  of  them  to 
ft  wisp  of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  with  ft  scarlet 
ribbon;  the  second  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  and 
the  blood  of  it  recelred  Into  »  Tessel  of  water;  with 


this  Wkter  the  priest  sprinkled  the  leper,  dipping  the    Leprosr 
wisp  and  the  live  bird  into  it :  this  done,  the  live  bird         11 
was  let  go  \  and  the  leper,  having  undergone  this  cc-     I^r"»- 
remony,  was  again  admitted  into  society  and  to  the  nso 
of  things  sacred.     See  Levit.  xiii.  46,  47.  and  Levit. 
XIV.  I    2    occ 

LEPTOCEPHALUS,  a  genus  of  fi«hes,  belong, 
ing  to  the  order  o(  Apodcs.  See  Ichthyology  In- 
dex. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  Natural  History, 
a  genus  of  fossil  shells,  distinguished  by  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  at  the  hinge.  Specimens  of  these  are 
foond  at  Harwich  cliff,  and  in  the  marl  pits  of  Sas- 
sex. 

JLEPTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  small  piece  of  money, 
which,  according  to  some,  was  only  the  eighth  part  of 
an  obolus ;  but  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  silver  or 
brass  drachm. 

liEPTURA,  a  genns  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  coleoptera.    See  Entomology  Index. 

LEPUS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  glires.     See  Mammalia //i^ejT. 

Lepus,  the  hare,  in  Astronomy^  a  constellation  of 
the  southern  hemisphere ;  whose  stars  in  Ptolemy^s 
catalogue  are  12$  10  that  of  Tycho^s  13  ;  and  in  tha 
Britannic  19* 

L^RCHEA,  ft  genns  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
monadelphia  class.     See  ^otasy  Index. 

LERIA,  or  Leiria,  a  strong  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Estremadura,  with  a  castle  and  bisliop^s  tee.  It  con- 
tains about  3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  kings  of  PortogaU  W.  Long.  8.  34. 
N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

LERIDA,  an  ancient,  strong,  and  large  town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a  bishop^s  see,  an  university, 
and  a  strong  castle.  This  place  declared  for  King 
Charles  after  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  iu  1705  ^  but 
It  was  retaken  by  the  dnke  of  Orleans  in  17079  after 
the  battle  of  Almanza.  It  is  seated  on  a  bill  near 
the  river  Segra,  and  in  a  fertile  soil,  in  £•  Long.  o.  25. 
N.  Lat.  41.  31. 

LERINA,  or  Planasia,  in  Ancient  Geography^ 
one  of  the  two  small  islands  over  against  Ant ipolis,  cal- 
led also  Lerinas  and  Lirinus.  Now  St  Honorat,  on 
the  coast  of  Provence,  scarce  two  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Antlbes. 

LERINS,  the  name  of  two  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  lying  on  the  coast  of  Provence  in  France, 
five  miles  from  Autibes  \  that  near  the  coast,  called  St 
Margaret^  is  guarded  by  invalids,  state  prisoners  being 
sent  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1746,  but 
^larshal  Belleisle  retook  it  in  1747*  The  other  is  call- 
ed St  tionorat;  and  it  is  less  than  the  former^  but  has 
a  Benedictine  abbey.' 

LERMA^  p  town  of  Spain  in  Old  Castile,  seated  on 
the  ri^er  Arlanza,  with  the  title  of  a  ducky.  W.  Long. 
3.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  '2. 

L^RNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  not  far  from  Ar- 
gos,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  \  bu% posed  to  be  a  town 
of  L'aconia,  but  on  the  borders  of  Aigolisj  the  pobition 
Fausanias  allots  to  it,  near  Temenium,  on  the  sea; 
without  adding  whether  it  is  a  town,  river,  or  lake. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake,  situated  between  the 
territories  of  Argos  and  Mycene,  in  contradiction 
to  Pausanias.    If  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  ii 
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l^rwt  teems  to  hftve  stood  towards  the  sea,  bat  the  Uke  to 
I  have  beeo  more  inland.  Mela  calls  it  a  well  knowa 
l^*^^**  town  on  the  Sioas  Argolicas ;  and  Statins  by  Lerna 
•  teems  to  mean  something  more  than  a  lake.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  lake  iu  which,  as  Strabo  says,  was  the  fa- 
bled Hydra  of  Hercules :  therefore  called  Lerna  An- 
guifera  (Statius).  The  lake  runs  in  a  river  or  stream 
to  the  sea,  and  perhaps  arises  from  a  river  (Virgil). 
From  the  lake  the  proverb,  Lerna  Malorum^  took  its 
rise  J  because,  according  to  Straboi  religious  purgations 
were  performed  in  it ;  or,  according  to  Hesychius,  be- 
cause the  Argives  threw  all  their  filth  into  it. 

LERNEA,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  class  of  ver- 
mes.    See  Helminthology  Index. 

LERNICA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins :  but  is  now  no  more 
than  a  large  village,  seated  on  the  southern  coast  of 
that  island,  where  there  is  a  good  road,  and  a  small  fort 
for  its  defence. 

LERO,  in  Ancient  Geography^  one  of  the  two  small 
Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to  Antipolis, 
and  half  a  mile  distant  from  it  to  the  south.  Now 
St  Margarita^  over  against  Antibes,  on  the  coast  of 
Provence. 

Lero,  or  Leros^  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades ;  remarkable,  according  to  some 
authors,  for  the  birth  of  Patroclus.  £.  Long.  26.  15. 
N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

L£  KoT  LE  TEUT,  the  kinf{*s  assent  to  public 
bills.      See  the  articles  Bill,  Statute,  and  Par- 

LXAIIEKT. 

LERWICK,  a  town  on  the  Mainland  of  Shetland, 
and  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  that  stewartry.    It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  spacious  harbour  called  Lerwick  or  BrcM* 
9ay  sounds  and  derives  its  only  importance  from  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
fisherv,    which  make  a  rendezvous  of  the  bay.     It 
contamed  1949  inhabitants  in  x8ii.  'The  parish  ex- 
tends about  six  miles  along  the  sea-coast,  and  is  in 
BO  place  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.     On  the  north 
mnd  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  which  separates  it 
firom  Bressay  island.   The  surface  of  the  parish  is  rocky 
and  mountainous,  but  there  are  a  number  of  fine  arable 
fields  on  the  sea-coast,  the  soil  of  which  is  light  and 
tandy,  but  fertile  and  productive.     Near  the  north  end 
of  the  town  there  is  a  small  fortification,  called  Fort 
Charlotte^  which  commands  the  nbrth  entry  to  Bressay 
found,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  invalids. 
It  was  completely  repaired  by  order  of  government  in 
the  year  1781.     There  are  several  large  cannon  for 
commanding   the   harbour   and  protecting   the  town* 
There  is  a  straw-plaiting  manufactory  at  Lerwick, 
furnishing  upwards  of  50  girls  with  employment,  who 
have  one  penny  per  yard  for  their  work  :  20  yards  of 
which  can  be  made  by  some  of  ihem  in  the  course  of  a 
day*   It  is  carried  on  by  a  company  in  London.   There 
are  two  chalybeate  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
but  neither  of  them  is  highly  imprejrnated,  although 
the  one  is  stronger  than  the  other.     W.  Long.  i.  30. 
N.  Lat.  60.  20. 

LESBOS,  a  large  island  in  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  ^tolia,  about  168  miles  in  circumference.  It 
has  been  severally  called  Pelasgia,  from  the  Pelasgi,  by 
whom  it  was  first  peopled  ;  Macaria^  from  Macareos 
who  settled  in  it  \  and  Lesbo9p  from  the  son-in-law  and 
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successor  of  Macareos,  who  bore  the  same  name.   The    Xct^ 
chief  towns  of  Lemnos  were  Metbymna  and  Mitylene*  ^   | 
It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  tbey  were  af-  ^ 
terwards  subjected  to  the  neighbouring  powers.     The  ^ 
wine  which  it  produced  was  greatly  esteemed   by  the 
ancients,  and  still  is  in  the  same  repute  with  the  mo- 
derns. The  Lesbian:}  were  so  debauched  and  dissipated, 
that  the  epithet  of  Lesbian  was  often  used  to  sigoifj 
debauchery  and  extravagance.    Lesbos  has  ^iven  birth 
to  many  illustrious  persons,  such  as  Arion,  Terpandeiv 
Sappho,  &c.    See  Mittlenx. 

LESCAILLE,  James,  a  celebrated  Datch  poet 
and  printer,  was  bom  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daugh- 
ter Catherine  Lescaille  have  excelled  all  the  I>otch 
poets.  That  lady,  who  was  somamed  the  Sappho  ef 
Holland^  and  the  tenth  MtisCf  died  in  1711.  A  col- 
lection of  her  poems  has  been  printed,  in  which  are 
the  tragedies  of  Genseric,  Wenceslaus,  Herod  and 
Mariamne,  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  l^icomedes.  A- 
riadne,  Cassandra,  &c.  James  Lescaille.  her  father 
deserved  the  poet^s  crown,  with  which  the  emperor 
Leopold  honoured  him  in  the  year  1603  :  he  died  about 
the  year  1677,  *S^^  ^7* 

LESCAR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  with  a  bishop's  see  }  seated  on  a 
hill,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  43.  23. 

LESGUIS,  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  coantrj  is  in- 
difierently  called  by  the  Georgians  Lesguistan  and 
Daghestan.  It  is  bounded  to  the  south  mnA  eawt  by 
Persia  and  the  Caspian  ^  to  the  south-west  and  west 
by  Georgia,  the  Ossi,  and  Kisti  \  and  to  the  north  bj 
the  Kisti  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a  va- 
riety of  districts,  generally  independent,  and  governed 
by  chiefs  elected  by  the  people.  Guldenstaedt  has  re- 
marked, in  the  Lesguis  language,  eight  difierent  dia- 
lects, and  has  classed  their  tribes  in  conformity  to  thb 
observation* 

The  first  dialect  comprehends  15  tribes,  which  arw 
as   follow:     i.  Avar,  in   Georgia  Chnnsagh.      Th« 
chief  of  this  district,  commonly  called  Avar  Khatu  is 
the  most  powerful  prince  of  Lesguistan,  and  resides  at 
Kabuda,  on  the  river  Kaseruk.    The  village  of  Avar 
is,  in  the  dialect  of  And i,  called  Sarbuh      2.  Kase- 
ruk, is  the  high  mountains,  extending  along  a  branch. 
of  the  Koisu,  called  Karak.    This  district  is  depend- 
ant on  the  khan  of  the  Kast  Kumychs.       3.  Idatle 
on  the  Koisu,  joining'on  the  Andi  ^  subject  to  the  A- 
var  Khan.     4.  Mukratle,  situated  on  the  Karak,  and 
subject  to  the  Avar  Khan.      5.  Onsekol,  subject  to 
the  same,  and  situated  on  the  Koisu.     6.  Karakhle 
upon  the  Karak,  below  Kaseruk,  subject  to  the  sam^ 
7.  Gbumbet,  on  the  river  Ghumbet,   that   joins    the 
Koisu,  subject  to  the  chief 'of  the  Conmyks,      8.  A- 
rakan;   and,  9.  Burtuma,  on  the  Koisn.       lo,  Ant- 
«ugh,  on  the  Samura,  subject  to  Georgia.      ii»  T^ 
bel,  on  the  same  river,  independent.      12*  Tamunri 
or  Tumural,  on  the  same  river,      i^.  Akhti  5  and^ 
14.  Rutai,  on  the  same.     15.  Dshar,  in  a  valley  that 
runs  from  the  Alazan  to  the  Samura.     It  was  former^ 
ly  subject  to  Georgia,  but  is  now  independent.      In 
this  district  are  seen  remains  of  the  old  wall  that 
begins  at  Derbent,  and  probably  terminates  at  the  A- 
lazan.— -The  inhabitants  of  Derbent  believe  that  their 
town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  this  wall  for- 
merly  extended  as  far  at  the  Black  8«a«     It  is,  how- 
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erer,  probable,  from  many  inBcriptiont  in  old  Turk»b| 
FersiaDi  Arabic,  and  Rnnsh  characters,  that  the  wall, 
and  the  aqueducts  with  their  various  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, many  of  which  are  now  filled  up,  are  of  high 
antiquity.  This  town  suffered  greatly  during  its  siege 
by  Sultan  Amurath,  who  entirely  destroyed  the  lower 
quarter,  then  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  was  again  taken 
by  Schah  Abbas,  (Gaerber).  This  town  is  the  old 
Fylse  Caspise. 

The  second  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  two  following 
districts:  i.  Dido,  or  Didooli,  about  the  source  of  the 
8amora«  This  district  is  rich  in  mines  j  a  ridge  of 
nninbabited  mountains  divides  it  from  Caket.  2*  Un- 
wOf  on  the  small  rivulets  that  join  the  Samura.  These 
two  districts,  containing  together  about  1000  families, 
were  formerly  subject  to  Georgia,  but  are  now  inde* 
pendent. 

The  third  dialect  is  that  of  Kabntsb,  which  lies  on 
tbe  Samura  rivulets,  east  of  Dido,  and  north  of  Ca- 
ket. 

The  fourth  dialect  is  that  of  Audi,  situated  on  a 
rivnlet  that  ruus  into  the  Koisu.  Some  of  its  villages 
are  subject  to  tbe  Avar  Khan,  but  the  greater  part  to 
the  khan  of  Axai.  The  whole  consists  of  about  800 
families. 

The  fifth  dialect  is  c(^nmon  to  four  districts,  name- 
ly, X.  Akusha,  on  the  Koiso,  subject  to  the  Usmei, 
or  khan  of  the  Caitaks,  and  Kara  Caitaks,  containing 
about  xooo  fainilies.  The  folbwing  custom  is  attri- 
buted by  Colonel  Gaerber  to  the  subjects  of  this 
prince :  **  Whenever  the  Usmei  has  a  son,  he  is  carried 
round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  suckled 
by  every  woman  who  has  a  child  at  her  breast  until  he 
is  weaned.  This  custom,  by  establishiag  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects,  sin^n- 
larly  endears  them  to  each  other.^*  2.  Balkar.  3.  Zu- 
dakara,  or  Z^jdakh,  down  the  Koiso,  subject  to  tbe 
Usmei.  4.  Kubesha,  near  tbe  Koisu.  Colonel  Gaer- 
ber, who  wrote  an  account  of  these  countries  in 
2728,  gives  the  following  description  of  this  very  cn- 
rioas  place :  '*  Kubesha  is  a  large  strong  town,  situated 
on  a  bill  between  high  mountains.  Its  inhabitants  call 
themselves  Franki  (Franks,  a  name  common  in  the  east 
to  all  Europeans),  and  relate,  that  their  ancestors  were 
brought  hither  by  some  accident,  the  particulars  of 
trhich  are  now  forgotten.  The  common  conjecture  is, 
that  they  were  mariners  cast  away  upon  the  coast  \  but 
those  who  pretend  to  be  better  versed  in  their  history, 
tell  the  story  this  way:^The  Greeks  and  Genoese, 
say  they,  carried  on,  during  several  centuries,  a  consi- 
derable trade,  not  only  on  the  Black  sea,  but  likewise 
on  the  Caspian,  and  were  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
mines  contained  in  these  mountains,  from  which  they 
drew  by  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants  great  quantities 
of  silver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  In  order  to  work 
these  upon  the  spot,  they  sent  hither  a  number  of  work- 
men to  establish  manufactures,  and  instruct  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  subsequent  invasions  of  the  Arabs^  Turks, 
aad  Monguls,  during  which  the  mines  were  filled  up, 
and  the  manufactures  abandoned,  prevented  the  stran- 

gers  from  effecting  their  return,  so  that  they  continued 
ere,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  republic.  What 
renders  this  accoant  the  more  probable  is,  that  they  are 
stiU  excellent  artists,  and  make  very  good  fire  arms,  as 
well  riied  as  ptaiof  aahresi  coats  of  mail,  and  several' 


articles  in  gold  and  silver,  for  exportation.  They  have  l^tpni, 
likewise,  for  their  own  defence^  small  copper  cannon*,  J>tkard. 
of  three  pounds  calibre,  cast  by  themselves.  They  eoin  ^  '  •  ' 
Turkish  and  Fersian  silver  money,  and  even  rabies, 
which  readily  pass  current,  because  they  are  of  the  full 
weight  and  value.  In  their  valleys  they  have  pasture 
and  arable  lands,  as  well  as  gardens ;  but  they  purchase 
tbe  greater  part  of  their  corn,  trusting  chiefly  for  sup- 
port to  the  sale  of  their  manufactures,  which  are  much 
admired  in  Fersia,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea.  They 
are  generally  in  good  circumstances,  are  a  quiet  ino^ 
fensive  people,  but  high  spirited,  and  independent. 
Their  town  is  considered  as  a  neutral  spot,  where  tbe 
neighbouring  princes  can  deposite  their  treasures  with 
safety.  They  elect  yearly  twelve  magistrates,  to  whom 
they  pay  the  most  unlimited  obedience  j  and  as  all  tbe. 
inhabitants  are  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  each  in- 
dividual is  sure  to  have  in  his  turn  a  share  in  the  go- 
Ternment.  In  the  year  1725,  their  magistrates,  as  vreM 
as  the  Usmei,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Russia, 
but  without  paying  any  tribute.'*  5.  Zudakara,  or 
Zadakh,  down  the  Koisu,  subject  to  the  UsmeL  I 
contains  about  2000  families.  ^ 

The  sixth  dialect  belongs  to  the  districts  on  tbe 
eastern  slope  of  Caucasus,  between  Tarko  and  Der- 
bent,  which  are,  z.  Caitak  $  and,  2.  Tabasseran^  or 
Kara  Caitak,  both  subject  to  tbe  Usmei. 

The  seventh  dialect  is  that  of  Kasi-Coumyk,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Koisu,  near  Zudakara.  This  tribe  haa 
a  khan,  whose  authority  is  recogniatd  by  some  neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The  eighth  dialect  is  that  of  Kuraele,  belonging  to 
the  khan  of  Cuban. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  other  Lesgnis  tribes, 
whose  dialects  Mr  Guldenstaedt  was  anablie  to  procure* 
From  a  compsrison  of  those  which  he  has  obtained,  it' 
appears  that  tbe  language  of  tbe  Lesguis  has  no  kind 
of  affinity  with  any  other  known  language,  excepting 
only  the  Samoycde,  to  irhich  it  has  a  remote  resem- 
blance. 

This  people  is  probably  descended  from  tbe  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  known  to  ancient  geographers  under  tbe 
name  of  Lcsgie^  or  Ligyes.    The  strengtb  of  their  eomi- 
try,  which  is  a  region  of  mountains  whose  passes  are 
known  only  to  themselves,  has  probably  at  all  times, 
secured  tliem  from  foreign  invasion  j  but  as  tbe  sama 
cause  roust  have  divided  them  into  a  number  of  tribes,, 
independent  of  each   other,  and  perhaps  always  di- 
stinguished by  diflferent  dialects,  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine any  common  cause  of  union  which  can  ever  hava 
assembled  the  whole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  un- 
dertake very  remote  conquests.     Their  history,  there- 
fore, were  it  known,  would  probably  be  very  aninte- 
resting  to  us.    They  subsist  by  raising  cattle,  and  by 
predatory  expeditions  into  the  countries  of  their  mora 
wealthy  neighbours.    During  tbe  troobles  in  Fersia^ 
towards  tbe  beginning  of  this  century,  they  repeatedly 
sacked  the  towns  of  Shamachie  and  Ardebil,  and  ra- 
vaged the  neighbouring    districts;    and   tbe  preseat 
wretched  state  of  Georgia  and  of  part  of  Armenia,  b 
owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  incursions.    In  their 
persons  aad  dress,  and  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  as 
far  as  tliese  are  known  to  us,  tbey  greatly  resemble  the 
Circassians. 
LESKABD,  a  loiro  in  Cornwall,  seated  in  a  plaii^. 
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L*£iim|e  plied  bimself  to  the  protector  Olirer  Cromwell,  and 
I  baviog  once  plajred  before  him  on  tite  hass  viol,  he  was 
'■"dc,  \^j  goQ,Q  nicknamed  Oliver* s fiddler.  Being  a  man  of 
parts,  master  of  an  easy  hnmorous  style,  but  withal  in 
Barrow  circumstances,  be  set  up  a  newspaper,  under 
the  title  of  The  Public  Intelligence^  in  1663  $  but 
irbicb  be  laid  down,  upon  the  publication  of  the  first 
London  gazette  in  1665,  having  been  allowed,  bow- 
•ver,  a  consideration  by  government.  Some  time  af- 
ter the  Popish  plot,  when  the  Tories  began  to  gain  the 
Mcendant  over  the  Whigs,  he,  in  a  paper  called  the 
Observatory  became  a  zealous  champion  for  the  former. 
He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  served  in  the  parlia- 
ment called  by  King  James  IL  in  1685.  But  things 
taking  a  different  turn  in  that  prince's  reign,  in  po:nt 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  from  what  most  people  expect- 
ed, oor  author's  Obs^vators  were  disused  as  not  at  all 
Mttiog  the  times.  Hovrever,  he  continued  licenser  of 
the  press  till  King  William-s  accession,  in  whose  reign 
be  met  with  some  trouble  as  a  disaffected  person. 
However,  he  went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  after  he  had 
in  a  manner  survived  bis  intellects.  He  published 
a  great  many  political  tracts,  and  translated  several 
works  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish  \  viz.  Jose- 
pbus's  works,  Cicero's  Offices,  Seneca's  Morals,  Eras- 
niiis's  Colloquies,  ^sop's  Fables,  and  Bonas's  Guide 
to  Eternity.  The  character  oF  his  style  has  been  va- 
Tiously  represented;  his  language  being  observed  by 
some  to  be  easy  and  humorous,  while  Mr  Gordon  says, 
**  that  bis  productions  are  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any 
who  have  taste  or  good-breeding.  They  are  full  of 
phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  low  or  nauseous." 

LESTWEITHEL,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
land, about  229  miles  distant  from  London.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  where  are  kept  the  common  gaol,  the 
weights  and  measures  for  the  whole  stannary,  and  the 
«onnty  courts.  It  stands  on  the  river  Foy,  which 
broDght  op  Vessels  from  Fowey,  before  it  was  choked 
up  with  sand  coming  from  the  tin  mines,  and  therefore 
Its  once  flourishing  trade  is  decayed  \  but  it  holds  the 
bashelage  of  coals,  salt,  malt,  and  com,  in  the  town 
of  FoweVf  as  it  does  the  anchorage  in  its  harbour.  It 
wai  made  a  corporation  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall 
when  he  was  king  of  the  nomans,  and  has  had  other 
charters  since.  It  consists  of  seven  capital  burgesses 
(whereof  one  is  a  mayor),  and  1 7  assistants  or  common 
council.  It  is  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which 
it  pays  III.  19s.  lod.  a^ear  for  its  liberties.  Its  chief 
trade  is  the  woollen  manufactory.  It  first  returned 
members  to  parliament  in  the  33d  of  Edward  I.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  burgesses  and  assistants.  It  was  an- 
ciently the  shire  town.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
j8ii  was  825. 

LETCHLADE,  n  town  of  Gloucestershire,  90 
miles  from  London,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Berks,  and  the  great  road  to  Gloucester  \  had  ancient- 
^)y  a  nunnery,  and  a  priory  of  black  canons.  In  this 
parish  is  ^lay-bill.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday :  and  it 
has  two  fairs.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town  ;  for  a  plain  Roman  road  runs  from  hence  to  Ci- 
rencester^ and  by  digging  in  A  meadow  near  it  some 
years  ago,  an  old  building  was  discovered,  supposed  to 
be  a  Roman'balb,  which  was  50  feet  long,  40  broad, 
And  4  higb|  tnpported  with  ioo  brick  pillars,  coriooslj 


inlaid  with  stones  of  divers  colours  of  teseemic  work* 
The  Leech,  the  Coin,  the  Churn,  and  Xais,  which  all 
rise  in  the  Cotswould  bills,  join  and  become  one  river, 
called  the  Thames^  which  begins  here  to  be  navigable  ; 
aad  barges  take  in  butter,  cheese,  and  other  goods,  at 
its  quay,  for  London.     Population  993  in  18  il. 

LETHARGY,  in  Medicine  (from  Af#«,  oblivion^  and 
«{yMs,  numbness^  la%iness)^  a  disease  consisting  of  a  pro> 
found  drowsiness  or  sleepiness,  from  which  the  patient 
can  scarce  be  awaked ;  or,  if  awaked,  he  remains  sto- 
pid,  without  sense  or  memory,  and  preitently  sinks  a- 
gain  into  his  former  sleep.  See  Medicine  Index. 
Lethargy,  in  Farriery.  See  FARRiiaiT,  N**  507^ 
LETHE,  (from  X^^m,  •'  I  hide  or  conceal**),  m 
the  ancient  mythology,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell, 
signifying  oblivion  or  forgetfulness  \  its  waters  having, 
according  to  poetic  fiction,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
making  those  who  drank  them  forget  every  thing  that 
was  past. 

LETI,  Gregorio,  an  eminent  Italian  writer,  was 
descended  of  a  family  which  once  made  a  considerable 
figure  at  Bologna  :  Jerom,  his  father,  was  page  Is 
Prince  Charles  de  Medicis ;  served  some  time  in  the 
troops  of  the  grand  duke  as  captain  of  foot  ^  and  set- 
tling at  Milan,  married  there  in  1628.  lie  was  after- 
wards governor  of  Almantea  in  Calabria,  and  died  at 
Salerno  in  1639.  ^°^*  author  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1630,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  Cosenza,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  by  an  uncle  to  Borne,  who  would  have 
him  enter  into  the  church  )  but  he  being  averse  to  it 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  studied  the  government  and 
the  religion  there.  Thence  he  went  to  Lausanne  ;  and 
contracting  an  acquaintance  with  John  Anthony  Go^ 
rin,  an  eminent  physician,  lodged  at  his  house,  mads 
profession  of  the  Calvinist  religion,  and  married  his 
daughter.  He  settled  at  Geneva  j  where  he  spent  al- 
most twenty  years,  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with 
learned  men,  especially  those  of  Italy.  Seme  contests 
obliged  him  to  leave  that  city  in  1679  '  upon  which  he 
went  to  France,  and  then  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  civility  by  Charles  II.  who,  after 
bis  first  audience,  made  him  a  preeent  of  a  thouaand 
crowns,  with  a  promise  of  the  place  of  historiographer. 
He  wrote  there  the  History  of  England  ;  but  that  work 
not  pleasing  the  court  on  account  of  his  too  great  !!• 
berty  in  writing,  be  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdook 
He  went  to  Amsterdam  in  1682,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  place  of  historiographer  to  that  city.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1 701.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  an- 
plicstion,  as  the  multiplicityof  his  works  show.  t£ 
principal  of  these  are,  i.  The  universal  monarchy  of 
Louis  XIV.  2.  The  Life  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  o.  The 
Life  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain.  4.  The  L,ifc  if  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  j.  The  Life  of  Elizabeth,  Qoeen 
of  En(rland.'  6.  The  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  7. 
The  History  of  Great  Britain,  5  vols  i2mo.  9*  Thm 
History  of  Geneva,  &c. 

LETRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland.  See  LcmtiM* 
LETTER,  a  character  used  to  express  one  of  the 
simple  sounds  of  the  voice ;  and  as  the  different  simple 
sounds  ai^  expressed  by  different  letters,  these,  by  be- 
ing differently  compounded,  become  the  visible  sigils 
•or  characters  of  all  the  modulations  and  mixtnres  ef 
sounds  used  to  express  our  ideas  in  a  regular  iengnage. 
See  Lakouagx.    Thus,  as  by  the  help  of  speech  ^ 
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render  ont  ideas  aediUe ;  by  the  MSittaoce  of  letters  we 
^  render  ihem  ▼tsible,  and  hj  their  help  we  can  wrap  op 
our  thoughts,  and  send  them  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  read  the  transactions  of  different  ages. 
Am  to  the  first  letters,  what  they  were,  who  first  in- 
vented them,  and  among  what  people  they  were  first 
in  use,  there  is  still  room  to  doubt ;  Philo  attributes 
this  great  and  noble  invention  to  Abraham  j  Josephos, 
St  Irenseos,  and  ntherSi  to  Enoch ;  Bibiiander  to  A- 
dam ;  Eusebius,  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Cornelius  A* 
grippa,  and  otiiers,  to  Moses  \  Pomponius  Mela,  He- 
rodian,  Hufus  Festus,  Pliny,  Lucan,  &c.  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians 'f  St  Cyprian,  to  Saturn  ;  Tacitus,  to  the  Egyp- 
tians }  some,  to  the  Ethiopians  ;  and  others,  to  the  Chi* 
nese :  but,  with  respect  to  these  last,  they  can  never 
be  entitled  to  this  honour,  since  all  their  characters  are 
the  signs  of  words,  formed  without  the  use  of  letters ; 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  read  and  write  their  lan- 
guage without  a  vast  espence  of  time  and  trouble ;  and 
absolutely  impossible  to  print  it  by  the  help  of  types, 
or  any  other  manner  but  by  engraving,  or  cutting  in 
wood.'    See  Printikc. 

There  have  been  also  rarious  conjectures  about  the 
different  kinds  of  letters  used  in  different  langoapres : 
thus,  according  to  Crinitus,  Moses  invented  the  He- 
brew letters ;  Abraham,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee ;  the 
Phoenicians,  those  of  Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by 
Cadmus,  and  from  thence  into  Italy  by  the  Pelasgians  ; 
Nicostrata,  the  Roman  ^  Isis,  the  Egyptian  ;  and  Vul- 
filas,  those  of  the  Goths. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were 
the  first  manner  of  writing :  but  whether  Cadmus  and 
the  Phoenicians  learned  the  use  of  letters  from  the  E- 
gyptians,  or  from  their  neighbours  of  Jiidea  or  Samaria, 
IS  a  question ;  for  since  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  then  written,  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  given  them  the  hint,  than  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  But  wheresoever  the  Phoenicians  learned  this 
act,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Cadmus  the  son  of 
Agenor  first  brought  letters  into  Greece ;  whence,  in 
following  ages,  they  spread  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
tee  Alphabet  and  Writing. 

Letters  make  the  first  part  or  elements  of  grammar ; 
np  assemblage  of  these  compose  syllables  and  words, 
and  these  compose  sentences.  The  alphabet  of  every 
language  consists  of  a  number  of  letters,  which  ought 
each  to  have  a  different  sound,  figure,  and  use.  As 
the  difference  of  articulate  soundi  was  intended  to  ex- 
press the  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  so  one  letter  was 
originally  intended  to  signify  only  one  sound,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  to  express  sometimes  one  sound  at;d  some- 
times another ;  which  practice  has  brought  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  into  the  languages,  and  rendered  the  learn- 
ing of  the  modem  tongues  much  more  difficult  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  This  conjti deration,  to- 
gether with  the  deficiency  of  all  the  known  alphabets, 
from  their  wanting  some  letters  to  expresis  certain 
aoands,  l»s  occasioned  several  attempts  towards  an  uni- 
versal alphabet,  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  such 
•ingle  soonds  or  letters  aa  are  used  in  any  language. 
See  Alphabet. 

Grammarians  distinguish  letters  into  vowels,  conso- 
nants, mutes,  liquids,  diphthongs,  and  characteristics. 
They  are  likewise  divided  into  capital  and  small  letters. 
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They  are  also  denominated  from  the  shape  and  turn  of    I.«tt< 
the  letters  ;  and  in  writing  are  distinguished  into  dif-  '"     f 
ferent  bands,  as  round  text,  German  text,  round  hand, 
Italian,  &c.  and  in  printing,  into  Roman,  Italic,  and 
black  letter. 

The  term  Letter,  or  Type^  among  printers,  not  on* 
ly  includes  the  CAPITALS,  small  capitals,  and 
small  letters,  but  all  the  points,  figures,  and  other 
marks  cast  and  used  in  printing ;  and  also  the  large  or- 
namental letters,  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  which  take  place 
of  the  illumined  letters  used  in  manuscripts.  The  let- 
ters used  in  printing  are  cast  at  the  ends  of  small  pieces 
of  metal,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ^  and 
the  letter  being  not  indented,  but  raised,  easily  gives 
the  impression,  when,  after  being  blacked  with  a  glu- 
tinous ink,  paper  is  closely  pressed  upon  it.  See  the 
articles  Printing  and  Type.  A  fount  of  letters  in* 
eludes  small  letters,  capitals,  small  capitals,  points,  fi-  * 
gures,  spaces,  Sec. ;  hut  besidcN,  they  have  different 
kinds  of  two-line  letters,  only  used  tor  titles,  and  the 
beginning  of  books,  chapters,  &c.     See  FouNT. 

Letter  is  also  a  writing  addressed  and  sent  to  a 
person.    See  Epistle. 

The  art  of  epistolary  writing,  as  the  late  translator 
of  P]iny*s  Letters  has  obserred,  was  esteemed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  number  of  liberal  and  polite  accom- 
plishments ;  and  we  find  Cicero  mentioning  with  great 
pleasure,  in  some  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  the  elegant 
specimen  he  had  received  from  bis  son  of  bis  genius 
in  this  way.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  formed  part  of 
their  education  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Locke, 
it  well  deserves  to  have  a  share  in  ours.  **  The  writ*  ' 
ing  of  letters  (as  that  judicious  author  observes)  cnten 
so  much  into  all  the  occasions  of  life,  that  no  gentleman 
can  avoid  showing  himself  in  compositions  of  this  kind. 
Occurrences  will  daily  force  him  to  make  this  use  of 
his  pen,  which  lays  open  his  breeding,  and  sense,  and 
bis  abilities,  to  a  severer  examination  than  any  oral  dif- 
course.*'  It  is  to  be  wondered  we  have  so  few  writert 
in  our  own  language  who  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  as 
models  upon  sucb  an  occasion.  After  having  named 
Sir  William  Temple,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
add  a  second.  The  elegant  writer  of  Cowley^s  life 
mentions  him  as  excelling  in  this  uncommon  talent^ 
but  as  that  author  declares  himself  of  opinion,  "  That 
letters  which  pass  between  familiar  friends,  if  they  are 
written  as  they  should  be,  can  scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see 
the  light,**  the  world  is  deprived  of  what  no  doubt 
would  have  be^n  well  worth  its  inspection.  A  late  di- 
stinguished genius  treats  the  very  attempt  as  ridiculous, 
and  professes  himself  "  a  mortal  enemy  to  what  they 
call  ajinc  letter,**  His  aversion,  however,  was  not  so 
strong,  but  he  knew  to  conquer  it  when  he  thought 
proper ;  and  the  letter  which  closes  his  correspondence 
with  Bishop  Atterburyis,  perhaps^  the  most  genteel  and 
manly  address  that  ever  was  penned  to  a  friend  in  dis- 
grace. The  truth  is,  a  fine  letter  does  not  consist  in 
saying  fine  things,  but  in  expressing  ordinary  ones  in  an 
uncommon  manner.  It  is  ihe  proprie  commumd  dicert^ 
the'art  of  giving  grace  and  elegance  to  familiar  occur- 
rences, that  constitutes  the  merit  of  this  kind  of  writ* 
ing.  Mr  Gay*s  letter,  concerning  the  two  lovers  who 
were  struck  dead  with  the  same  flash  of  lightning,  u  a 
masterpiece  of  the  sort  \  and  the  specimen  he  has  then 
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same  band. 

iyfihc  SUfle  ofEpfstolary  Compostiign^  Pi^rity  in  the 
choice  of  words',  and  jostiiesa  of  constractipn,  joined 
with  perspicuity,  are  the  chief  properties  of  tbU  $ty)e. 
Accordingly  Cicero  says :  "  J||n  wntii^  \et^ers,  we  mak^ 
ose  of  common  words  and  expressions/^  And  Senega 
more  fully,  *'  I  would  have  my  letters  tp  b^  lil^«  niy; 
disconrses,  when  we  either  sit  or  walk  together,  un- 
studied and  easy.'*  And  what  ^rudeiit  man,  ii^,  I^i9 
common  discourse,  aims  at  bright  and  strong  Qgures, 
beautiful  turns  of  languagCi  pf  laboured^  {periods  ?  Nor 
is  it  alws^s  requisite  to  at^en,d  to  ^xact  order  and  me^- 
tbod.  He  that  is  m^Kter  of  what  he  writes,  \vill  ni^- 
Inrally  Enough  express  his  thoughts  without  p(?rple^ity 
and  con  fusion  :  and  more  than  ibis  is  seldom  necessarVt 
fspecially  in  fannihar  letters. 

'jtndeed,  as  the  subjects  of  epistles  are  exceedii|g1j 
▼arious,  they  will  necessarily  require  soqie  v/iriety  in 
the  manner  of  expression.  If  the  subject  be  ^on^etl^ing 
weisl^ty^^  and  momentous,  the  language  sbou/i^  be 
strong  and  solemn  ^  in  things  of  a  Iqwer  nature,  ipor,Q 
free  and  easy  ^  and  upon  lighter  matters,  jocose  aiyd 
pleasant.  In  exhortations,  it  ought  tp  he  lively  aifd) 
vigorous^  in  consolations,  Kind  and  compassionate  ^^ 
apn  in  advising,  grave  and  serious.  In  narratives,  it^ 
should  be  clear  and  distinct  >  in  requests^  modest  j  io, 
conimendations,  friendly  j  iq  prosperity  cheerful,  and 
mournful  in  adversity.  In  aworcj^  th^  style  ought  to, 
be  accommodat,ed  to  the  particular  naturq.ofthe  t,hi^g 
about  which  it  is  conversant. 

'Besides,  the  different   character  of  th^  person,   tn 
whom  the  letter  is  written,  requires  a  like  aittej;ence, 
in  the  modes  ot  expression.     \\;e  do  qpt  us^  the  aan)q 
la'nguage  to  private  persons,  and  those  ip.a  publip  sta- 
tion *,  to  superiors,  inferiors,  aiid  equals.     Nqf  4^  w^ 
express  ourselves  alike  to  oid  men  and  ypung,  tp  tbp, 
grave  and    facetious,   tp   courtjers    and    phifosopbers, 
to  our   friends    and    strangers.     Superiors  ar<:.  to,  be 
addressed  with  respeq^t,    inferiors  with   courtesy,   i^pd 
equals  with  civility  \  and  every,  one^s  character,  sta- 
tion, and  circumstances  in  life,  with  the  relation  we 
jitand  in  to  hini,  occasion  some  variety  m  tpjs  r^espect. 
But  when   friends   and   acquaintances   cor^respond  hj 
letters,  it  carries  them  into  all  the  freedp^n  and  good* 
humour  of,  conversation :  and  the  nearer  it  resembles 
that  the  better^  since. it  is  designed  to  supply  the  room 
of  it.      For  when    friends   cannot   enjoy  each  others 
company^   the   next  satisfaction  i?   to   converse   with 
each    other   by    letters.      Indeed*  somf^tjmea  greater 
freedfom  is   used  in  epistles,   thfin   the   same   persons 
WQuld  have  taken,  in  dlscoursii^   together}   because, 
as  Cicero  says,  "  A,  letter  does ,  not  blnsb.^'     But  still 
nothing  ought  to  be  said  in  a  letter,  which,  considered 
in  itself,  would  not  have  been  fit  to.  say  in  discourse  3 
though    modesty    perhap?,^   or   some   other    pi|rticqlar 
reason,  mij^fit  have  prevented  it«     And   thus,  it  fre- 
quently happens  In  requests,  reproofs,  and  other  cir? 
cil^mstances  of  life.     A  man,  ean  a$k  that  by  writing, 


s^iqe  way  of  sp«s^|^i(y[  yri^iM  ^  fffoner  m(  («l|^iQg  mish 
thq  f^i^Q  R^f^<^^-.      4q4?^^i  tbi^  4i%r?^P^  V^^y  fayb  al*  ^ 
lowfJl,  t^a^  f^  9^^P^^.  *»%T«  n?Vf  xl^^n^  Iq  tWok,  wbta 
they  write,   tbai^  n^hen   t\fc?3f  ^al^^   ^  IP^e^t^r  acco- 
ra9j  ^f  kpgi^age  niay  ^o^ietimes  be  e;^pfctf  d   ui  Qne« 
than  th^e  o|her.     (low^ve^,  \,h\%  i^al^e  90  odda  4s  |o^  tb« 
tlie  tind  of  style  :  fp^  ^ye^jf  oni^  yr^4.  d\Qo^  tp  ^jft»k 
as  correctly  s^.  ^^  writes,  ^f  hp  ^u|4.      Avd    ib^CfiT. 
f 0 re  l\^  s^u^b  ivord|p  a,^4  e^pr^ssi^flyi  as^  ^e   iMlibecfMn* 
in^  in  conver^tion,  shp^^  be  ^yoided  ia  letters. ;  ajid 
a  n^anly  simplicity,  free  of  all  a((^c^atipn,    plaiq,  b|il 
dec^pt  and  agreeable,  should  run  ^iro^igh  the.  Mrbole* 
TIfis  is  ^bp  usual  style  of  Cicerpy  npisilea,  in   wJucli 
the  pjalnnesa  and  simplicity  of  bis  (^ption  isk  «c90bb^ 
pa^nied  i^ify  sometlfjo^  fljo  pliei^sfint;  i^nd,  ^ngugin^  that 
bo,  keeps  up  t^  al^tfe^n^^ioa  of  his  K<i^der,  wit  boat  auf* 
fering  him  to  tire.     Qa  the  ptbe^  hand,  ]?iiny'«  sty  hi 
is  succinct  an4,  ^ji^ty :  l^ut  gpoerally  sp  bkW  oC  tiuas 
and  qui|bblea  up9^  the  spaud.  of  w^ords,  aa  apiwrentl^ 
render  1^  ntore   stiff  and   aBJectpd  than    a^re^s    wiili 
convei;sa)l;ioii,  pr  tba;^  a  man  ot^  sense  would  cb«o3A.ia 
discourse,  were  it  in  his  power.     You,  may  in   aoma 
mi;a9U|;e  judgp  of  Fliay*s,  mapner^  by  one  abort  letter 
to.  liiji  friend,  which   r,uns   t^us   '*  How    fare,  you? 
As  I  do, in  the  cptqqtry  ?  pleasantly  ?  that  ia,  at  leisure^ 
Fqf;  wbi^ck  reason.  I  do  not  care  tp  w.rit^  i<>ag  letters, 
bifjl  to  r^ad;  tb^m  >  the  pne  as  t^he  effect,  of  ciceneaB, 
and  tho  other  of  idleness.     For  nothing  is  more  idle 
than  yopr  lupp  folks,  or  copious  than  youje  idle  ones. 
Farewell.^^     Every  sentence  here  consists  of  en  ai^tL- 
th^sis^  and  a  jingle  of  worda»  very  difftpreot  fixm  tlie 
style,  pf  coqvecsatiqp,  i^ud  plajoly  the  effi^ct  of  study. 
But,  thjs  WM  owing  tjO,  tb^  age  in  wbicb  be   lived,  at 
whjcb  tinie  tb^  Roman  eloquence  was.suak  ioti>  pai^ 
and  i^n  affeqta^'oq,  of  if  i^  j  fpr  he  was  olberwiae  a  man. 
of  finp  sense  and  gfe^jL  Ifearnipg. 

LETXMRofAttQrnet/^^  in  Law^  is  a  writing  by  wbicii. 
one  person,  autl^priz^s  apotlipr  to  do  some  lasvful  act 
in^bis^ste^d  J  asto.giye  seisin  of  laodn,  to.xeoeiv:e  debts, 
sue  a  third  persop,  &c. 

llhe  niiture  of,  tbi^  ioatroment  is  to.  t|raiisfer  to  tbe 
person  to  whom  it  is  given,  tlie  whole  pgver  of.  the 
maker^  to  enf^ble  him  to  acGoapIisb  the  act  iotended 
to' b^  performed*    It,  is  either  general  or  special  \  aoiL 
so'metitpes  it  is  made  revocable,  wbidi  is  whea  a  bare. 
authority  is  only  given;   and  sometimes  it  is  irrevo* 
ca|)le,  as  where  debts,  &.c.  are  assigned  fi*om  one  per* 
son,  to,  another*.    It  is  generally  held,  that  the  power 
granted  tpthp  attprnpy.mofit  be  strictly  pursued  ^  and: 
that  wl^ere  it  is  made  to  three  persons,  livo  cannot  eze* 
cute  it.     In  most  cases,  tbe  power  given  by  a  letter  of 
attorney  determines  upon  tbe  death  of  tbe  person   who 
^rave  it.     No  letter  of  attorney  made  by  any  seaman, 
&4C.  iq  any  ship  of  war,  or  having  letters  of  marque,  or 
by  their  esecutora,  &c.  in  order  to  empower  any  per- 
son tp  receive  any  share,  of  prizes  or.  bouaty.aiooey, 
shjiU  be  v^lid,  ooleiss  the  same  be  made  rawcabfe,  and' 
for  the  usp  of  supb  spanmeq,  and  be  signed  and  executed 
be,(ore^  and  at^est^d  by,  tbp  captain  and  one  other  of 
the  signing  officers  of  the  sbip».  or.  tbe  nayor  or  chief 


which  lie  cHuld  not  do  by  word,  if  present »  0^  b^aqie,  magistrate  of  some  corporation. 

wbat  he  thinks  amiss  in  hjs  friejid,  wjth  greater  liberty  Letter  of  Afari  or  Marqp^*     See  Maac^us. 

wtien  absent,  than  if  they  were  together.     From  hence,  L^TSHS^PaUn/ipr  Opcrf^  are  writ iqgs  sealed  wttb 

it*i8'easy  to  judge  of  the'  fttn^ss.  of  aqy,e^i;eesioa  tp^.  tb^  gyW.»«*l  pf  JK#gU«d«  nhertbya  inan.is  autbo- 

stjRDd  in  an  epistle,  only  hj  considering,  whether  the  rixjed  to  do,  or  enjoy  any  thing,  .mbiob,.  of  .Limself 

he 
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X^ier     hto  ^oiM  not  do.    See  FAT£MT.«-*They  are  to  otHftd 
il        by  refison  of  their  form  ;  at  being  open,  \vith  the  seal 
|>«c&ta.  affixed,  ritady  to  be  shown  for  the  confirmatioa  of  tbo 
authority  ^iven  by  them. 

LEtTUCE.  See  Lactuca,  Botany  Index  ;  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  lettoce,  see 
Gardening  Index. 

LEVANT,  in  Geography^  signifies  any  country 
situated  to  the  east  of  us,  or  in  the  eastern  side  of  any 
eontinent  or  country,  or  that  on  which  the  sun  rises, 

LxvANT  is  also  a  name  given  to  ihe  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  bounded  by  N^toliaor  the  Leit* 
ser  Asia  on  the  north,  by  Syria  and  Palestine  on  the 
eMt^  by  Ejrypt  and  Barca  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
island  of  Candia  and  the  other  part  of  the  Mediterra* 
nean  on  thei  west. 

LEVATOR^  ih  Anatomy^  a  name  given  to  several 
muscle!).     See  AKatomt^  Table  of  the  Muscles. 

LEUCA,  in  antiquity,  a  f^eograpbical  measore  6f 
length  in  nse  arfiong  the  latter  Gauls ;  whlph,  according 
to  Jornandes,  who  calls  it  lettga^  contained  fif't^o  bnrt- 
dred  paces^  or  oOe  mile  and  a  half.  Hence  the  name 
of  ieajrue^  now  reckuned  at  three  miles ;  in  the  lower 
agCi  called  ieuva* 

LEUCADENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
to  the  tetrflindria  clais ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  48tfa  order,  AggregaUt.  See  BoTANY 
Index, 

LEUCADIA,  forMeHy  called  Neriiis^  a  peninsula 
of  Acarnania,  (Horner)^  but  aftfrwards,  by  cutting 
through  the  peninsula,  made  an  island,  as  it  is  at  this 
^y,  called  St  Maura, 

LEUCAS,  in  Anient  Geography ^  formerly  called 
Nertto's  and  Nerttum^  a  town  of  Leocadia  or  Leacas  ; 
near  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  isthmus,  on  a  hill  facing 
the  east  and  Acarnania ;  the  foot  or  lower  part  of  the 
town  was  a  plain  lying  on  the  sea  by  which  Leocadia 
was  divided  front  Acarnania,  (Livy)  ;  though  Thocy- 
dides  places  Leticas  more  inward  in  the  island,  which 
was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  was  an 
illoitriobs  city  j  tli^  capital  of  Acarnaiiia,  and  the  place 
of  general  assembly. 

LEUCATA,  or  Leucate,  in  Ancietit  Geography^ 
a  promontory  of  Leucadia,  according  to  Straho,  a  white 
rock  projecting-  into  the  sea  towards  Cepbalenia,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  surnamed  Leucadius, 
At  his  festival,  which  was  annually  Celebrated  here,  the 
people  were  accnstomed  to  offer  aki  expiatory  sacrifice 
to  the  god,  and  to  avert  on  the  head  of  th^  victini  all 
the  calamities  with  which  they  might  be  threatened. 
For  this  purpose,  tbey  made  choice  of  a  criminal  con- 
demned to  die ;  and  leading  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
promontory,  precipitated  him  into  the  sea  amidst  the 
load  shouts  of  the  spectators.  The  criminal,  how- 
ever, seldom  perished  in  the  water :  for  it  was  tbe  eos- 
tom  to  cover  him  widh  feathers,  and  to  fasten  birds  to 
Ihb  body,  which  by  spreading  their  wings  might  serve 
to  break  his  fall.  No  sootier  did  he  touch  the  sea,  than 
a  number  of  boats  stationed  for  the  purpose  flew  to  his 
assistance,  and  drew  him  out;  and  after  being  thus 
saved,  he  was  banished  for  ever  from  the  territory  of 
Leucadia.  -  {Sirabo^  lib.  x*  p.  452). 

According  to  ancient  authors,  a  strange  opinion 
eoncertiing-  this  promontory  prevailed  for  some  time 
anit>o{^  the-  Greeks.    Thej^  imagined  that  the  leap  of 
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Leuoata  was  %  potent  remedy  Sgainii  the  violenei»  of   Ltaeata 
love.     Hence  disi^ppointed  or  despairing  Joyers^  it  is   ^     I 
said,  were  oflen  known,  to  bavb  come  to  Leucadia ;  Leiieop*. 
tind,    having  ascehded  the  promontory,   offered  sacri-  ;  ^"***'  ,■ 
fices  in  the   temple,  and  engaged  by  a  formal  tow  to 
perform  the  desperate  act,  to  have  voltantarily  precipi- 
Uted  themselves  into  the  sea.     Some  Are  repprted  to 
have  recovered  from  tbe  efl'ects  of  the  fall :.  ^nd  dmong 
others  mention  is  made  *  of  a  citizen  of  Biithrotbli,  •  Pt^tnn, 
in  Epirus,  whosb  passions  always  taking  fire  at  ntmEephtft, 
cbjccts,  he  four  times  had  recoorse  to  the  same  reme-fP*  ^^'« 
dy,  and  always  with  the  same  success.     As  those  libo^^^'* 
niftde  the  trial, .  however,  seldom  took  kny  precadtion 
to  render  their  ^all  less  rapid,  they  were  generally  de- 
stroyed :  and   women  often  fell  victims  to  this  dot.  of 
desperation.     At  Leucata  was  sbotvn  the  tomb  of  A^- 
teniisia,  that  celebrated  queen  of  Cat'ia,  who  gayfe  io 
many  proofs  of   courage  at    the  battle  of  Salamis  f  •  f  Herodct, 
Inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a  young  man  who  lil>*  ▼^"* 
inflexibly  refused  her  love,  she  surprised  him  in  his  ^^  ^7* 
sleep  and  put  out  his  eyes.     Regret  and  despair  soon 
brought  her   to  Leucata,    where   she  perished  in  the 
waves  Hotwithsttoding  every  effort  to  save  her  J:.  Such  t  Pt^l^m, 
likewise  was  the  end  of  the  unhappy  Sappho.     Fotasi' f^f^^*^ 
ken  by  her  lover  Phaon,  she  came  hither  to  seek  relief 
from'  her  sufferings,  and  found  tier  deatb.     (^Menand» 
dp,  Strah,  lib;  it.  p.  452.) 

LEUCIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  and 
mathematician  j  first  author  of  the  famous  system  of 
atoms  and  vacuums,  and  of  the  hypothesis  of  storms ; 
since  attributed  to  the  moderns.  He  flourished  about 
428  B.  C. 

LEUCOGiEUS,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  hill  si- 
tuated between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis  in  Campania, 
abounding  in  sulphur  \  now.  PAiumera,  Whence  there 
were  also  springs  called  Leucogeeifontes  ;  the  waters 
of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  a  firmness  to  tbe 
teeth,  clearness  to  the  eyes,  and  procured  a  core  in 
Wounds.    . 

LEUCOJUM,  Great  Snow-drop,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  hexandria  class  \  and  in  the  na^ 
toral  method  ranking  under  the  ninth  order,  Spalhacect. 
See  Box  ANT  Index* 

LEUCOM A,  in  antiquity.  Was  a  public  register 
aroongiBt  the  Athenians,  in  which  were  inserted  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  soon  as  they  were  of  age  to 
enter  upon  their  paternal  inheritance. 

Leucoma,  \n  Surgery^  a  distemper  of  the  eyes,  other- 
wise called  aUntgo.    See  Albugo  and  Suroert. 

LEUCOPETRA,  in  Ancient  Geograp^,  so  called 
from  its  white  colour,'  (Strabo) ;  a  promontory  of  the 
Bruttii,  in  the  territory  of  Rbegium,  the  termination 
of  the  Apennines  ;  tbe  ntroost  extremity  of  the  Brut- 
tii, or  the  modem  Calabria  Ultra;  as  jthe  Japygium 
is  of  tbe  ancient  Calabria,  or  the  modern  Calabria  Ci<* 
tra. 

LEUCOPETRIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  ,^ 

name  of  a  fanatical  sect  which  sprang  up  in  the  Greek- 
and  eastern  churches  towards  the  close  of  the  latb  cen* 
tory :  the  faiiatics  of  this  denomination  professed  to 
believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  rejected  wedlock,  abstain- 
ed from  flesh,  treated  with  tbe  utmost  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  sapper,  and  all 
the  varioo^  branches  of  external  worship;  placed  the 
tseence  of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone ;  and  inaiii» 
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Lcvcope-  tained,   as  it  i«  said,  that  an  evil  beingi   or  geniuti 

triaiu     dwelt  in  the  breast  of  every  mortal,  and  could  be  ex- 

I        polled  from  thence  by  no  other  method  than  by  per^ 

.  ^  ^*'.  petoal  tapplication  to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  fonnd- 
er  of  this  enthusiaatical  sect  is  said  to  have  been  a 
person  called  Leucopetrus^  and  his  chief  disciple  Ty- 
chicus,  who  corrupted,  by  fanatical  interpretations,  se* 
veral  books  of  Scripture,  and  particularly  St  Matthew's 
Gospel. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA,  in  Medicine,  a  kind  of 
dropsy,  otherwise  called  anatarca.  See  LEUCOPOTiOKy 
Medicine  Index. 

LEUCOTHOE,  or  Leucothea,  in  fabulous  bis- 
tory,  the  wife  of  Athamas,  changed  into  a  sra  deity  ; 
•ee  Ino.  She  was  called  Matuta  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  a  temple  at  Romei  where  all  the  people,  particu- 
larly women,  offered  vows  for  their  brothers  children. 
They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to  protect  their  own 
children,  because  Ino  had  been  unfortunate  in  hers. 
No  female  slaves  were  permitted  to  enter  the  temple  % 
or  if  their  curiosity  tempted  them  to  trangress  this 
rule,  they  were  beaten  with  the  greatest  severity.  To 
this  supplicating  for  other  people's  childreui  Ovid  aU 
ludes  in  these  lines, 

Non  tamen  hanc  pro  stirpe  sua  pia  tnater  adorat^ 
Ipsa  parumjeiix  visafuisse  parens^  Fast.  vi. 

LEUCTRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Boeo- 
lia,  to  the  west  of  Thebes,  or  lying  between  Platete  and 
ThespisB,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  great  defeat 
given  them  by  Epaminondas  and  Peiopidas,  the  The- 
ban  generals.  The  Theban  army  consisted  at  roost  bat 
of  6000  men,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  at  least 
thrice  that  number  \  but  Epaminondas  trusted  most  in 
his  horse,  wherein  he  had  much  the  advantage,  both 
in  their  quality  and  good  management  \  the  rest  he  en- 
deavoured to  supply  by  the  disposition  of  his  men,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  attack*  Ho  even  refused  to  suffer 
any  to  serve  under  him  in  the  engagement,  but  such 
as  he  knew  to  be  fully  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  He 
pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  opposite  to 
Oeombrotos  king  of  Sparta,  and  placed  the  main 
stress  of  the  battle  there  \  rightly  concluding,  that  if 
he  could  break  the  body  of  the  Spartans,  which  was 
hot  Z2  men  deep,  whereas  his  own  was  50,  the  rest 
would  be  soon  put  to  flight.  He  closed  his  own  with 
the  sacred  band,  which  was  commanded  by  Peiopidas  } 
and  placed  his  horse  in  the  front.  His  right,  from 
which  he  bad  drawn  so  many  men,  he  ordered  to  fall 
back,  in  a  slanting  line,  as  if  they  declined  to  fight, 
that  they  might  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my, and  might  serve  him  for  a  corps  of  reserve  in  case 
of  need.  This  was  the  wise  disposition  which  the 
two  Theban  generals  made  of  these  few  but  resolute 
forces ;  and  which  succeeded  in  every  part,  according 
to  their  wiith.  Epaminondas  advanced  with  his  left 
wing,  extending  it  obliquely,  in  order  to  draw  the  ene- 
my's right  from  the  main  body  $  and  Peiopidas  char- 
ged them  with  such  desperate  speed  and  fury,  at  the 
bead  of  his  battalion,  before  they  could  reunite,  that 
their  horse,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  shock,  were 
forced  back  upon  their  infantry,  which  threw  the 
whole  into  the  greatest  confusion :  so  that  though  the 
Spartans  were  of  all  the  Greeks  the  most  expert  in  re- 
covering from  any  surprise,  yet  their  skill  on  this  oc« 


casion  either  failed  them  or  proved  of  do  efleet  $  for  jj^^t^m 
the  Thebans,  observing  the  dreadful  impreasioa  tbey  LcftL 
had  made  on  them  with  their  horse,  poiihed  farionslj  _i 

upon  the  Spartan  king,*and  opened  their  way  to  hin 
with  a  great  slaughter. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cleombrotus,  and  seTcml  offieeio 
of  note,  the  Spartans,  according  to  custom,  Fcnewed 
the  fight  with  double  vigour  and  fury,  not  ao  mach  to 
revenge  his  death  as  to  recover  his  body,  wkich  wot 
such  an  established  point  of  honour  as  tbey  cooldl  out 
give  up  without  the  greatest  disgrace.  But  here  the 
Theban  general  wisely  chose  rather  to  gratify  them  ia 
that  point,  than  to  hazard  the  success  of  a  accond  on- 
set }  and  left  them  in  possession  of  their  king,  whilat 
he  marched  straight  against  their  other  wing,  cobk 
manded  by  Archidamus,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  aoch 
auxiliaries  and  allies  as  had  not  heartily  engaged  io 
the  Spartan  interest :  these  were  so  discooragcd  by  the 
death  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  that  wiog,  that 
they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were  preaently 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  Thebans, 
however,  pursued  them  so  closely,  that  they  made  a 
second  dreadful  slaughter  among  them  \  which  com- 
pleted Epaminoudas's  victory,  who  remained  master  of 
the  field,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  memory  of  it.  This 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  famed  battle  of  Lteactra,  in 
which  the  Lacedsemoniana  lost  4000  men,  and  the  The* 
bans  but  300. 

>  LEVEL  is  an  instmnent  which  enables  as  to  find 
a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  concentric  with  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  and  to  continoe  it  to  aoj 
distance  :— to  form  a  surface  exactly  level,  having  aM 
its  parts  at  equal  distances  from  the  earth's  centre,  or 
to  find  the  difference  of  ascent  between  several  jdacos 
for  the  purpose  of  making  roads,  conduct ing  water, 
draining  low  grounds,  rendering  rivers  navigable^ 
forming  canals,  &c.  &c. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  tptraments  which  hava 
been  invented  for  these  purposes,  the  following  are  iho 
most  important  and  useful. 

Air-LsFSL,  that  which  shows  the  line  of  level  by^i,|L^ 
means  of  a  bubble  of  air  inclosed  with  some  Itqoor  ia 
a  glass  tube  of  an  indeterminate  length  and  thickness, 
whose  two  ends  are  hermetically  sealed.  When  the 
bubble  fixes  itself  at  a  certain  mark,  made  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  plane  or  ruler  wherein  it 
is  fixed  is  level.  liVhen  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble  will 
rise  to  one  end.  This  glass  tube  may  be  set  in  another 
of  brass,  having  an  apertore  in  the  middle,  throngk 
which  the  bubble  of  air  may  be  observed.  The  liquor 
with  which  the  tube  is  filled  is  oil  of  tartar,  or  aqua 
secunda ;  these  not  being  liable  to  freeze  as  common 
water,  nor  to  rarefaction  and  condensation,  as  spirit  of 
wine  is.  This  application  of  a  bubble  of  air  was  tho 
invention  of  Dr  Hooke. 

There  is  one  of  these  instroments  OBade  with  sights, 
which  is  an  improvement  upon  that  last  described,  and 
which,  by  a  little  additional  apparatus,  becomes  more 
commodious  and  exact.     It  consists  of  an  air  level  (fig.      fktt 
l.)«Ahout  eight  inches  long,  and  seven  or   eight  lines  tMCfi 
in  diameter,  set  in  a  brass  tube  2,  with  an  apertnie  in    'V* '' 
the  middle,  C.     The  tubes  are  supported  by  »  straight 
ruler  a  foot  long  ;  at.  whose  end  are  fixed  two  sights 
3,  3,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  tabes,  and  of  an  e* 
qnal  height,  having  a  sqoare  holci  Sarmod  by  two  fiUnu 
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LamL    ef  brM«  erouing  each' other  at  riglit  angles,  in  the  mid- 
^       *  die  of  which  is  drilled  a  very  small  hole,  through  which 
a  point  on  a  level  with  the  instrument  is  observed.     The 
'  brass  Cube  is  fastened  on  the  ruler  by  means  of  two 
screws ;  one  of  which,  mitrked  4,  serves  to  raise  or  de- 
press the  tube  at  pleasure,  for  bringing  it  towards  a 
level.     The  top  of  the  ball  and  socket  is  ri vetted  to  a 
little  ruler  that  springs,  one  end  whereof  is  fastened 
with  a  screw  to  the  great  ruler,  and  at  the  •other  end 
has  a  screw,  5,  serving  to  raise  and  depress  the  instru* 
ment  when  nearly  level. 

The  instrument  just  described,  however,  is  still  less 
oommodious  than  the  following  one ;  for  though  the 
boles  be  ever  so  small,  they  will  take  in  too  great  a 
space  to  determine  the  point  of  level  precisely. 

The  instrument  alluded  to  consists  of  an  air-level, 
with  telescopic  sights.  This  level  (fig.  2.)  is  like  the 
last  'f  with  this  diflference,  that,  instead  of  plain  sights, 
it  carries  a  telescope  to  determine  exactly  »  point  of 
level  at  a  great  distance.  The  telescope  is  a  little  brass 
tube,  about  15  inches  long,  fastened  on  the  same  ruler 
as  the  level.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  telescope, 
narked  i,  enters  the  little  tube  X,  carrying  the  eye- 
glass and  a  hair  placed  horisLontally  in  the  focus  of 
tbe  object-glass,  2 ;  which  little  tube  may  be  drawn 
oat,  or  pushed  into  the  great  one,  for  adjusting  the 
telescope  to  diflPerent  sights :  at  tbe  other  end  of  the 
telescope  is  placed  the  object-glass.  Tbe  screw  3,  is  for 
raising  or  lowering  tbe  little  fork,  for  carrying  the  bair, 
and  making  it  agree  with  the  bubble  of  air  when  the 
instrument  is  level ;  and  the  screw  4,  is  for  making  the 
bubble  of  air,  D  or  £,  agree  with  the  telescope :  the 
whole  is  fitted  to  a  ball  and  socket.  M.  Huygens  is 
said  to  be  the  first  inventor  of  this  level ;  which  has 
thisiad vantage,  that  it  may  be  inverted  by  turning  tbe 
ruler  and  telescope  half  round }  and  if  then  the  hair 
«ot  the  same  point  that  it  did  before,  tbe  operation  is 
jn«t. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  one  may  add  a  telescope  to 
any  kind  of  level,  by  applying  it  upon,  or  parallel  to, 
the  base  or  ruler,  when  there  is  occasion  to  take  the  le- 
vel of  remote  objects. 

Dr  Desaguliers  contrived  an  instrument,  by  which 
liers'tltTeUthe  diflference  of  level  of  two  places,  which  could  not 
liag  kuini-be  taken  in  less  than  four  or  five  days  with  tbe  best 
telescopic  levels,  may  be  taken  in  as  few  hours.  Tbe 
instrument  is  as  follows.  To  the  ball  C  (fig.  3.)  is 
joined  a  recurve  tube  BA,  with  a  very  fine  bore,  and 
a  small  bubble  at  top  A,  -  whose  under  part  is  open. 
It  is  evident  from  the  make  of  this  instrument,  that 
if  it  be  inclined  in  carrying,  no  injury  will  be  done 
to  the  liquor,  which  will  always  be  right  both  in  the 
ball  and  tube  when  the  instrument  is  set  upright.  If 
the  air  at  C  be  so  expanded  with  heat,  as  to  drive  the 
liquor  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  cavity  A  will  receive 
the  liquor,  which  will  come  down  again  and  settle  at 
D,  or  near  it,  according  to  the  level  of  the  place 
where  the  instrument  is,  as  soon  as  the  air  at  C  returns 
to  tbe  same  temperament  as  to  heat  and  cold.  To 
preserve  the  same  degree  of  heat,  wlien  the  difierent 
observations  are  made,  the  machine  is  fixed  in  a  tin  ves* 
iel  £F,  filled  with  water  up  to  g  h^  above  the  ball, 
and  a  very  sensible  thermometer  has  also  its  ball  under 
watoTi  that  one  may  obeervo  tbe  liquor  at  D,  in  each 
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experiment,  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  (he  iame    l«v«i. 
height  as  before.     The  water  is  poured  out  when  the 
instrument  is  carried ;  which  one  may  do  conveniently 
by  means  of  the  wooden  frame,  which  is  set  upright  by 
the  three  screws,  S,  S,  S,  (fig.  4.),  aod  a  line  and  Pig.  4.  %u 
plummet  PP,  (fig.  5.).  At  the  back  part  of  the  wooden  5* 
frame,  from  the  piece  at  top  K,  hangs  the  plummet  P, 
over  a  brass  point  at  N ;  M  m  are  brackets  to  make 
tbe  upright  board  KN  continue  at  right  angles  with 
the  horizontal  one  at  N.     Fig.  6.  represents  a  front  Fig*  *• 
view  of  the  machine,  supposing  the  fore  part  of  the  tin 
vessel  transparent ;  and  here  the  brass  socket  of  the  re- 
curve»tube,  into  which  the  ball   is  screwed,  has  two 
wings  at  II,  fixed  to  the  bottom,  that  the  ball  may  not 
.break  the  tube  by  its  endeavour  to  emerge  when  thn 
water^  is  poured  in  as  high  as  ^  A. 

After  the  doctor  had  eontrived  this  machine,  be 
considered,  that  as  the  tube  is  of  a  very  small  bore,  if 
the  liquor  should  rise  into  the  ball  at  A  (fig.  3.)  in  car- 
rying the  instrument  from  one  place  to  another,  somn 
of  it  would  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  ball  A,  and  up- 
on its  descent  in  making  the  experiment,  so  much 
might  be  left  behind,  that  the  liquor  would  not  b* 
high  enough  at  D  to  show  the  diflference  of  the  level  \ 
therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconveniency,  he  contrived 
a  blank  screw,  to  shut  up  the  hole  at  A,  as  soon  as  onn 
experiment  is  made,  that  in  carrying  the  machine,  thn 
air  in  A  may  balance  that  in  C,  so  that  the  liquor 
shall  not  run  up  and  down  the  tube,  whatever  degraa 
of  heat  and  cold  may  act  upon  the  instmment,  in  go^ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another.  Now,  because  one  ex- 
periment may  be  made  in  the  morning,  the  water  may 
be  so  cold,  that  when  a  second  experiment  is  made  at 
noon  tlie  water  cannot  be  brought  to  the  same  degree 
of  cold  it  had  in  the  morning  \  therefore,  in  making 
tbe  first  experiment,  warm  water  must  be  mixed  witS 
the  cold,  and  when  the  water  has  stood  some  time,  be- 
fore it  comes  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is  likely  to  be  at  tbe 
warmest  part  of  that  day,  observe  and  set  down  the  de- 
gree of  the  thermometer  at  which  the  spirit  stands^ 
and  likewise  the  degree  of  the  water  in  the  barometer 
at  D  ^  then  screw  on  the  cape  at  A,  pour  out  the  wai- 
ter, aod  carry  the  instrument  to  the  place  whose  level 
you  would  know  \  then  poor  in  your  water,  and  when 
the  thermometer  is  come  to  the  same  degree  as  before, 
open  the  screw  at  topi  and  observe  the  liquor  in  the 
barometer. 

Tbe  doctor's  scale  for  the  barometer  is  ten  inches 
long,  and  divided  into  tenths  j  so  that  such  an  in» 
strument  will  serve  for  any  heights  not  exceeding 
ten  feet,  each  tenth  of  an  inch  answering  to  a  foot  in 
beighL 

The  doctor  made  no  allowance  for  the  decrease  of 
density  in  the  air,  because  he  did  not  propose  this  ma- 
chine for  measuring  mountains  (though,  with  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  decreasing  density  of  the  air,  it  will 
do  very  well),  but  for  heights  that  want  to  be  knows 
in  gardens,  plantations,  and  the  conveyance  of  water^ 
where  an  experiment  that  answers  two  or  three  feet  in  • 
a  distance  of  20  miles,  will  render  this  a  very  nsefnl 
instrument. 

Artiikry  FwO^Levml  is  in  form  of  a  square,  havmgj^^^g^^ 
its  two  lego  or  branches  of  an  equal  length  \  at  a  janc-fooulcvel* 
tttie^  whereof  is  a  little  helei  whence  bangs  a  thread 
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uvi  plmnmet  p1«y>ng  on  «  pcfrpendtcalaf  Hm  in  tlie 
'  middle  of  a  qnadrant.     It  it  divided  into  twice  45  da* 
greet  from  the  middle.     Fig.  7. 

This  instinment  may  be  used  on  otber  oecatione,  by 
placing  the  ends  of  its  two  branches  on  a  plane ;  for 
when  the  thread  plays  perpendicularly  over  the  middle 
division  of  the  qoadrant,  the  plane  is  assuredly  level. 
To  use  it  in  gunnery,  place  the  two  ends  on  the  pieee 
of  artillery,  which  you  may  raise  to  any  proposed 
height,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  whose  thread  will 
give  the  degree  above  the  level. 

Carpenters  and  Pamer$  LsrBLf  coneistt  of  a  long 
roler,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  fitted,  at  right  angles, 
another  somewhat  hirger.  At  the  top  of  this  is  fasten- 
ed a- threap  which,  when  it  hangs  over  a  fiducial  line 
at  right  angles  with  the  baae,  shows  that  thio  base  is 
horizontal.  Sometimes  this  level  is  con^osed  of  one 
hoard.     See  fig.  8. 

Gunners  Lmfml^  hi  levelling  cannone  and  mevtf  rs, 
consists  of  n  triangolar  brass  plate,  abeot  four  inehee 
Kigb,  (fi^.  9k)  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  portion  of  a 
circle,  divided  only  into  45  degrees ;  an  this  mnnber 
is  sufBciewt  for  the  highest  elevatien  of  eamiom  and 
mortars,  and  for  giving  shot  the  greatest  range.  On 
the  centre  of  this  aegment  of  acirele  is  screwed  a  piece 
of  brass,  by  means  of  which  k  may  be  fixed  or  scVewed 
at  pleasure.  The  end  of  this  piece  of  brass-  is  made  so 
as  to  serve  f^r  a  plammet  and  indiex,  ii»  order  to  simw 
the  difierent  degrees  of  elevation  of  pieees  of  artillery. 
This  instroment  has-  also  a  brass  foot,  to  set  upon  canw 
Bons  or  mortars,  so  that  when  those  pieces  are  horianm^ 
tal,  the  instrument  will  be  perpendicular.  The  foot  of 
this  level  is  to  be  placed  on  the  piece  to  be  elevated,  in 
such  a  maimer,  as  that  the  point  of  the  plummet  may 
fall  on  the  proper  degree }  this  is  what  they  call  Isvei- 
Kfig  the  piece. 

Masons  Levbl^  h  eonyposed  of  three  rules,  so  join* 
ef  ar  to  form  an  tsoscele»'triangle  son*ewhatf  like  a  Ro» 
nrnn  A.     At  the  vertex  of  this  triangle  is  fisstened  a 
thread,  from  which'  bangs  a  plummet,  that  passes  over 
rfid^tal  line,  marked  in  the  middle  of  the  ba^e,  when 
the  thing  to  which  the  level  it  applied  is  horizontal ; 
but  declines  from  the  mark,  when  the  thing  is  lower  on 
the  nne  side  than  on  the  other. 
Pfank  or         Plumb  or  Fendttitfm  LsTEt^  that  which  shows  the 
^nduliai    Irorizontal  lines  by  mean*  of  another  line  perpendicular 
leTci.  (0  tiint  described  by  a  plummet  or  pendulum.     This 

ri^r.  le.  instrument,  (fig.  10.)  consists  of  two  legs  or  branches, 
joined  together  at  right  angles.  The  bmnch  which 
enrrres'  the  thread  and  plummet  is  about  a'  foot  and  a 
hklf  long ;  and  the  thread  is  hang  towards  the  top*  of 
the  branch,  at  the  point  2.  l*he  middle  of  the  branch 
where  the  thread  passes  is  hollow^  so  that  it  may  bang 
flree  everywhere :  but  towards  the  bottom;  whert  there 
is  a  little'  blade  of  silver,  on  which  is* drawn  a  line'per-^ 
pendkuUr  to  the  telescope,  the  snid  cavity  is  covered 
by  two  pieces  of  brass,  making  as  it  w^re  a  kind  of 
case,  lest  the  wind  should  agitate  the  thread.  For  this 
j^eason  the  silver  blade  is  covered  with  a  glass  G,  in  01^ 
dl^that  it  may  be  seen*  when  the  thread  and  plummet 
play  upon  the  perpendicular.  The  telescope  is  fastened 
t^  the  other  bfancfr  of  the  instrnment,  and  is  about 
two*  feet  long';  having  a  hair  placed  horizontally 
aeross  the  focus  of  the  objeet-glasa,  which  determine* 
tlie  point  of  the  level.    The  telescope  mait  bt  fitted 
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at  right  angles  ta  th^  perpendicular.  It  has  a  ball  and  tit^^, 
socket,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  thd  foot,  and  waa  invent-  ^  y  — 
ed  by  M.  Picard.  { 

Reflecting  Lsvel^  that  made  by  meana  of  a  pretty  Manoue' 
long  surface  of  water  representing  the  same  object  iii*R*««tii| 
verted  which  we  ace  erected  by  the  eye  %  ao  that  the  '^^ 
point  where  these  two  objects  appear  to  meet  is  a  level 
with  the  place  where  the  surface  of  the  water  ia  fotrad. 
This  is  the  invention  of  M.  Mariotte.  ^ 

There  is  another  reflecting  level  consisting^  of  a  mir- 
ror of  steel,  or  the  like,  well  polished,  and  placed  a 
little  before  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope,  anspended 
perpendicnlarly.  This  mirror  orast  make  ao  aogle  of 
45^  with  the  teleseope  ;  in  which  case  the  perpeodicw- 
lar  line  of  the  telescope  is  converted  into  a  liorizoolal 
line,  which  is  the  sanw  with  the  line  of  level.  TMs  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Cassini. 

Water  Letel^  that  which  shovrs  the  horizontal  line  Witcfic. 
by  means  of  a  surface  of  Water  or  other  liqoor  9  foond-vdwiN- 
ed  on  this  principle,  that  water  alwaya  placea  itself '|[^*'°  "^ 
level.  .  "^ 

The  most  simple  water  level  is  made  of  a  long 
wooden  trough  m  canal^  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the 
base  \  so  that  being  equally  filied  with  water,  ita  aor- 
faoe  shows  the  line  of  level.  This  is  the  cliorobatcs  of 
the  ancients.     See  CmoROBata. 

It  is  also  made  with  two  cups  fitted  to  the  two  ends 
•f  a  pipe,  three  or  lour  feet  leng,  about  wn  incb  in 
diameter,  by  means  of  which  the  water  ooctamitoicatca 
ffom  the  one  to  the  other  cop-,  and  tbia  pipe  b^iag 
moveable  on  its  stand  by  means  of  a  ball  aod  socket, 
when  the  two  cups  become  equally  full  of  water,  theit 
two  surfaces  mark  the  line  of  level. 

This  instrument,  instead  of  crps,  may  a[|8o«4»e  made 
with  two  short  cylinders  of  glass  three  or  four  inches 
long,  fiistened  to  each  extreme  of  tba  pipe  with  wax 
or  mastic.  Into  the  pipe  is  poured  some  common  or 
coloured  water,  which  shows  itself  through  tlie  cylinw 
ders,  by  means  of  which  the  line  of  level  ia  determined  - 
the  height  of  the  water,  with  respect  to  tbe  centre  of 
the  earth,  being  always  the  same  in  both  cylinders; 
This  level,  though  very  simple,  is  yet  verji  commodioni 
for  levelling  at  small  distances* 

De  la  Hire's  level  consists  of  two  vessels  filled  withDcia 
water,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of ^1''*^*  ^ 
•ne  or  more  tubes.     A  small  cylindrical  box  made  of^* 
thin  copper  or  planished  tin,  and  terminating  below  in 
an  obtuse  cone,  floats  in  each  of  these  boxes,  wkitb  am 
kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  introducing  into  tlie  conea 
a  ball  of  lead  or  a  quantity  of  mercury.      One  of  the 
Imxcs   carries   the   object-glass  \    and    tbe     eye-glass 
along  with  the  cross  wires  are  fastened  into  tlie  other 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  elevated  or  depreaaed  by 
sliding  in  two  grooves,  in  order  that  the  sixea  of  the 
lenses  may  be  exactly  level,  which  is  eflPected  by  mea* 
soring  a  base.     See  Traite  du  Nivelkment  par  M.  Pi. 
card.     The  inconveniences  attending  thie  instrnment Ddtcuii 
atise  from  tbe  difficulty  of  bringing  the  floating  eye-I>«l* 
glass  into  the  snme  line  with  the  axia  of  tbe  object^  ^'**^' 
glass,  and  of  making  the  boxes  settle  in  auoli  a  poet tton  ^^ 
that  distinct  vision  may  be  procured  tbroogh  the  tele* 
scope  ;  for  if  the  wirss  in  the  focfis  of  tbe  eye-glaas  Im 
out  of  the  axis,  or  at  the  smallest  distance  from  tbe  fo* 
cttS  of  tho  objeoti-glass,  tlie  intage  will  be  both  indta* 
tinct  and  deformed.    In  order  that  De  la  Hiie^a  level 
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in^y  Ve  p^rrect,  it  i$  Q^ce^si^ry  that  tbe  boxes  shouM  he 
of  the  same  weight  HHcl  fTi;\gmtude|  that  the  hoxe9  which 
cgtQtaJQ  th?  wa,t^r  fihouUI  U^-  pat  nearly  on  a  level  by 
niieans  of  8^  tilqtnmet,  th^t  the  same  quaotitv  of  water 
shftMld  hfi  introduced,  aad  ths^t  the  object-glsiM  shoald 
b^  kepi  at  the  same  height  with  the  ey^-gUss.  Theie 
conc^itioDs,  which  are  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  the 
level,  are  too  numerous  and  to  difficoU  tot  be  attaioed, 
(o  repdef  thU  inatru(^eD.t  of  %ay  \x^  where  accurate  !«• 
suits  s^re  required^ 

These  defects  in  De  la  Hirers  level  were.  |^rtly  re- 
ve-  medi.e4  by  M..  Cojiiple^,  hy  imserting  the  ohject*gUs8 
aa^g^^  eye-gUss  into  the  sam^  tube,  and  by  pUcIng  this 
tek^cope  loosely  on  two  lw>xe8  which  formerly  floated 
at  n^ndom.  f>XK  tbe  fluids  He  equalized  the  weight  of 
tbj^se  b.oxea  by  meij^asi  of  a  qu;»atity  of  small  shot,  anl 
verified  the  instrom/ent  hy  putting  onje  of  tbe  boxes  he."' 
neskth  the  object-glass,  an^  the  other  beneath  the  eye^ 
gla^^  of  the  telescope.  It  is  esident^  however,,  tbajt  tbe 
accuracy  of  Couplet^s  level  depends  upon  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  small  shot  QOiitained  io  the  boxes  > 
for  if  it  is  distiributed  iinequally,,  the  box  will,  be  more 
depcess/^d  on  one  sld^  than  another,  and  consec^Qenitly 
the  inlersectioA  of  the  cross  wires  in  tbts  focus  of  the 
eye-glass^  wiJl  either  recede  fromt,  or  approach  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  according  as  the  soiull  shot  is  on- 
eciually  distributed  in  the  box  which  supports  the  eye* 
gl^SSt  or  in  that  which  carries  the  object-glass*  Besides 
this  source  of  error,  considerable  inconvenience  roost 
ari^e  in  practice  from  the  want  of  connection  between 
I       th^  telescope  and  the  two  boxes  opoo  which  it  floats. 

The  level  of  Deparcieux  is  properly  an  improve- 
*  ^^  me^nt  upon  that  of  Couplet,     It  consists  of  two. parts,  n 
l^     box  ABCP  of  light  wood,  in  which  are  placed  two 
JUL  v^<iels,  of  tin  £FG,  £FG  filled  with  water.     These 
I.      ve&sels  9re  eaph  lo  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  4$ 
deep,  and  communicate    by  one  or  more  tubes  G£. 
The  other  part  is  composed  of  three  tubes  M,  M,  M, 
and  of  two  boxes  L,  Ij,  enclosed  on  all  sides,  having 
8^  inches,  of  length,  6  of  bi<eadth,  and  4  of  depth,  and 
above  these  are  soldered  the  three  tubes.     (Fig.  U  is  a 
vertical  section,  and  fig.  2.  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
instruQ^ent).    The  two  out^most  tabes  are  telescopes 
from  18  to  36  inches  long,,  pointed  in  opposite  djrec- 
tIon:4  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  turning  the  level,  and 
are  necessary  for  its  adjustment  and  verification^i^A. 
piece  of  lead  weighing  about  two  pounds  is  soldered  to 
the  bottom  of  each  box  L,  L,  and  a  weight  P  of  half 
a  pound  is  made  to  move  towards  Q  or  R  by  the  screw 
RQ,  in  order  to  adjust  the  IcveJ  by  making  one  of  the 
floating  boxes  sink  deeper  in  the  water  than  tbe  other. 
This  weight  ^should  be  fixed  to  a  small  tin  tube  which 
can  move  easily  within  the  greater  one,  and  the  screw 
is  turned  by  means  of  a  hamlle  similar  to  that  which  is 
used  for  winding  up.  a  clock.   The  whole  instrument  is 
thus  covered  with  a  case  a  6  to  prevent  tbe  wind  from 
agitating  tbe  water* 
I  of       In  order  to  adjust  tbe  level,  place  the  box  A  BCD 
V<k*upon  actable,  and  elevate  one  end  or  another  by  means 
of  wrdges  till  the  intersection  of  the  two  cross  wires  ia 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  of  one  of  the  telescopes  seems 
to  fall  oppQ  a  very  remote  object,  each  of  these  wirea 
being  mpveable  byscrews  so  that  their  point  of  intersec- 
tion can  be  varied,  Tfaeo.take  tba  level  out  of  tbe.  box 
ABCD, aiidii\yer(.its  ppMtion,  so.  that  opa of  tha tiii« 


boxes  £F  may  occupy  tbe  positioo  which  the  other  had 
before,  and  look  through  the  other  telescope.  li'  the 
intersection  of  the  wires  falls  upon  the  same  object, 
their  position  ia  correct,  and  the  axes  of  the  telescopes 
are  parallel ;  hut  if  it  falls  at  a  distance  from  the  ob- 
ject, the  point  of  intersection  must  be  shifted  oue^half 
of  that  distance  towards  the  object,  and  the  same  ope* 
ratioQ  repeated  till  the  intersection  of  the  hairs  of  one 
of  the  telescopes  covers  the  same  poiat  of  the  objeet 
that  is  hid  hy  the  intersection  af  tbe  haira  of  the  other 
tele&cope.  When  this  happens,  the  axes  of  the  tele* 
scopes  will  be  exsAtly  parallel* 

Ttie  level  is  then  placed  upon  its  stand,  which  Is  ikx- 
ed  ta  the  box  at  K,  and  a.  very  remote  object  is  exx- 
mioed  with  one  of  the  telescopes,  sa  as  to  fiod  the  p«ii«t 
of  it  which  is  hid  by  the  iotersectioo  of  tbe  wires^  Th# 
level  is  then  inverted,  and  the  object  examined  wii^ 
the  other  telescope.   If  the  intersection  of  th«  vires  co- 
vers the  same  point  tti  the  abject  as  Uclare,  the  level  in 
adjusted,,  and  the  object  is.  in  tbe  line  of  apparent  level 
passing  through  the  interseetion  of  ihe  wires.     But  if 
this  is  not  the  G%.se,  the  weight  P  towfurdi»  Qor  towards* 
R,  accocding  as  tlie  point  of  the  object  first  examineidl 
is  above  or  below  the  intersection  of  the  wires^  in.  order 
to  make  the  image  of  the  object  rise  or  faft  one-half  of 
the  distance  between  the  points  that  aaa  covered  by  the 
intersection  of  the  wires  in  each. observation*  The  opiK 
ration  is  then  repeated^  till  the  interseeCieni  of  tbe  wirea 
in  both  tdescopes  falls,  upon  the  same  point  of  the  obf* 
jeot,  in  which  case  the  axes  of  tiie  teiesGopes  wiJ  L  be 
exactly  level,  and  the  iostrnment  prnpedy  adjusted.  It. 
is  obvious  that  by  moving  the  weight  P  ftomi  tiie  pose- 
tion  which   it-  has  when  the  lev4>l  ie  adjusted^  the  axea 
of  the  telescopes,  will  be  inclined  tn  the.  line  of  the  level 
either  above  or  below  it  according,  as.  the  weight  ia 
moved  to  one  side  or  another..    Hence,  by  measuring 
a  base  with  a  vertical  object  at  its  imnote  extremity,  il 
may  ha  easily,  found  bow  many  minutes  or  secomk  cos- 
respond  with  a  given  variation  in.  the  position  oC  the. 
weight,  merely  by  measuring  the  tangents  on^the  verti- 
cal object  y  so  that  a  scale,  may  be  engraven  on  the  tube. 
TT  which  wiil  exhibit  the  angles  of  inclination,  to  tha 
line  of  apparent  level,,  formed  by  the  aneeof  the  telep- 
scopes  when  the.weiglit.P  has  different  positionsi  |^ 

The  mercurial  level  lately  invented  hy  the  ingeniouaKeith*i 
Alexander  Keith,  E^q.  of  Raxrelston,  is  fiaunded  on  the">c'«uriai 
same  principle  as  the  levels  of  Dm  la  Hire,  Couplet, '^^^ 
and  Deparcieux,  with  this  difference,  that  mercury  is  ocxciIL 
employed  instead  of  water.   A  section  of  the  mercurial 
level  is  represented  in  fig,  3.  where  A,  A  are  two  ob^-^'C*  3- 
long  square  cavities  communicating-  hy  means  of  the 
channel  MN.     BB  are  two  grooves  hollowed  out  of 
the  wood  which  contain  the  sights  D,  D^  fig»  4.  when^i^*  4* 
the  instrument  is  not  in  use.    The  sight  D  has  n  small 
hole  in  it,  and  the  other  is  furnished  with  a  cross  baiit 
They  are  fixed  into  two- pieces  of.  ivory  or  hard  wood» 
which  are  nearly  of  the  same  form  n»  the  cavities  A,  A, 
bat  a  little  smafier,  so  that  they  may  go  into  these  cavi- 
ties without  touching  the  sides.     A  quantity  of  meroo* 
ry  is  then  introduced  into  the  commaaioatiog  veatela* 
A,  A  till  they  be  about  half  foil.     The  two  sights  ate 
then  placed  in  the  cavities,  and.  float  on.  the  horizontal 
surface  of  the  raercory  }  consequently.  (Hydrodyka* 
Mi€S,  arL  34f  37)  if  tba  sights  he  of  the  same  dimensieA ' 
and.^wtight,  a  line  jniniog  tha  wossihaicrin  D'  and  the 
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•mAll  hole  in  D  will  be  level  or  [wrallel  witb  the  hori- 
zontal surface  of  the  mercury.  The  instrument  com- 
pletely fitted  up  is  represented  in  fig.  5.  where  D,  IV 
Are  the  sights,  D  being  the  sight  to  which  the  eye  is 
Applied.  When  there  is  a  strong  wind  the  level  is  co- 
Tered  with  a  ca«e,  in  which  two  holes  are  left  opposite 
to  the  sights.-*The  preceding  level  might  be  improved 
by  making  the  cross  hair  move  op  and  down  with  a 
screw,  and  by  engraving  a  scale  on  the  side  of  the 
square  aperture  at  IV,  whose  divinions  being  subdivided 
by  A  scale  on  the  circumference  of  the  nut  that  moves 
the  screw,  would  indicate  to  great  accuracy  the  angle 
of  inclination. 

The  following  mode  of  constructing  a  level  upon  a 
new  principle  has  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 
Let  AB  be  a  reflecting  surface  either  of  glass  or  water, 
And  let  MN  be  a  straight  ruler  held  above  this  surface  ; 
thus  it  follows  from  optical  principles  that  the  line  MN 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AB  when  the  object 
MN  and  its  image  NM'  appear  in  the  same  straight 
line  to  an  eye  placed  at  M.  Hence,  by  the  bye,  we  may 
Ascertain  the  error  of  a  square,  by  placing  one  of  its  sides 
upon  the  surface  of  a  looking  glass,  and  applying  the  eye 
to  its  extremity  M  ;  for  if  it  is  inaccurate,  the  image 
•f  the  side  MN  will  form  an  angle  with  MN,  thus  if 
mN  be  the  side  of  the  square,  its  image  will  be  Ni?/. 
—Now  let  VV  be  a  vessel  containing  either  water  or 
mercury,  and  let  VV  be  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  This 
vessel  must  be  firmly  connected  with  the  base  CD  and 
also  with  the  vertical  plane  £F  (perpendicular  to  CD) 
by  means  of  the  cross  bars  o5,  cd.  The  telescope  AB 
is  listened  to  MN,  another  plane  which  rises  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  £F,  and  the  plane  MN  is  so  con- 
■ected  with  £F  by  means  of  screws,  that  its  side  MN 
may  be  made  to  vary  its  angle  with  the  horizon,  in  any 
direction.  The  vessel  VV,  therefore,  and  the  planes 
£F,  CD  remain  fixed,  while  the  telescope  AB  and  the 
plane  MN  can  vary  their  position  relative  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  level.  The  telescope  AB  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  two  telescopes.  It 
has  an  object-gla^s  both  at  A  and  B,  and  also  an  eye- 
glass with  cross  wires  at  A  and  B ;  and  these  are  so  fitted 
into  the  tube,  that  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  end 
B,  the  object-glass  at  B,  and  the  eye-glass  at  A  with  its 
cross  hairs,  may  be  turned  to  one  side  so  as  to  have  di- 
stinct vision  with  the  remaining  eye-glass  at  B  and  the 
object-glass  at  A.  When  the  eye  is  applied  to  A,  the 
eye-glass  at  B  and  the  object-glass  at  A  are  moved  out 
of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  for  the  same  reaeon.  This 
contrivance  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  having  two  telescopes.  The  cross  hair  in  the  focus 
of  each  eye-glass  most  be  made  capable  of  varying  their 
position,  so  that  the  point  of  intersection  may  be  shifted 
for  the  purposes  of  adjustment. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  instrument,  place  its  base  CD, 
npon  A  table,  and  move  the  telescope  of  the  index  MN 
till  the  image  N'M'  is  in  the  same  straight  line  with 
MN.  Then  look  through  the  extremity  B  at  a  distant 
obJ€ct,  and  mark  the  point  of  it  which  is  covered  by  the 
intersection  of  the  wires.  Insert  the  whole  instrument 
10  that  the  end  A  may  be  at  B,  adjust  the  ind^x  MN 
as  before,  and  look  through  the  telescope  at  the  same 
object.  If  the  intersection  of  the  wires  falls  upon  the 
•ame  point  of  the  object  as  formerly,  the  instrument  is 
properly  Adjusted.    But  if  not,  the  intersectioii  of  the 
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cross  wires  in  one  of  the  eye-pieces  most  be  vAried,  as  LeviL 
in  the  adjustment  of  Deparcieux^s  level,  till  it  coven  »  ^ 
the  same  point  of  the  object  that  was  covered  »t  the 
first  observation.  When  this  happens,  the  instrument 
is  duly  adjusted,  and  may  be  used  by  placing  the  base 
CD  ^upon  a  stand,  and  adjusting  the  index  MN  ;  for 
when  this  is  done,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  will  be  ia'a 
line  accurately  horizontal.  i^ 

LEVELof  Mr  Huygen9*s  tnventmn^  consists  of  a  tele-Hsrissi^ 
scope  o,  (fig.  II.)  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  goin^  tbroogb  level 
A  ferril,  in  which  it  is  fastened  by  the  middle.     Tbia     "'*' 
ferril   has  two  flat  branches  bh^   one  above,    and  the  o- 
ther  below  y  at  the  ends  whereof  are   fastened    little 
moving  pieces,  which  carry  two  rin^^s,  by  one  of  which 
the  telescope  is  suspended  to  a  hook  at  the  end   of  the 
screw  3,  and  by  the  other  a  pretty  heavy  weight  is  sus- 
pended in  order  to  keep  the  telescope  m  teqailihruK 
This  weight  hangs  in  the  box  5,  which  is  almost  filled 
with  linseed  oil,  oil  of  walnuts,  or  other  matter  that 
will  not  easily  coagulate,  for  more  aptly   settling  the 
balsnce  of  the  weight  and  telescope.     The  instrument 
carries  two  telescopes^  close    and  parallel   to  each    o- 
ther;  the  eye-glass  of  the  one  being  against  the  object* 
glass  of  the  other,  that  one  may  see  each  way  without^ 
turning  the  level.     In  the  focus  of  the  object-glasa  of 
each  telescope  must  a  little  hair  be  strained   horizon- 
tally,  to  be  raised  and  lowered  as  occasion   requires 
by  a  little  screw.     If  the  tube  of  the  telescope   be  not 
found  level  when  suspended,  a  ferril  or  ring,  ^,  is  pot 
on  it,  and  is  to  be  »lid  along  till  it  fixes  to  a  leveL 
The  hook  on  which  the  instrument  is  hung   is  fixed  te 
A  flat  wooden  cross  j  at  the  ends  of  each   amn  whereof 
there  is  a  hook    serving  to  keep  the  telescope    from 
too  much  agitation  in  using  or  carriage.      To  the  said 
flat  cross  is  applied  another  hollow  one,  that  serves  at 
A  case  for  the  instrument  ;  but  the  two  ends  are  left 
open,  that  the  telescope  may  be  secured  from  the  wea- 
ther and  always  in  a  condition  to  be  used.      The   foot 
of  this  instrument  is  a  round  brass  plate,  to  tvhich   are 
fastened  three  brass  ferrtls,  moveable  by  means  of  joints 
whereon  are  put  staves,  and  on  this  foot  is  placed  the 
box. 

Fig.  12.  marked  I,  is  a  balance-level  ;  which   being  p^ 
suspended  by  the  ring,  the  two  sights,  when  tn  ^tquu 
iibrhy  will  be  horizontal,  or  in  a  level. 

Spirit- Level,  The  most  accurate  leTcrlfing  instro-c: 
ment,  and  that  possessed  of  the  greatefit  ef»sential  ad-sphH-to- 
vantHges  in  use,  is  the  spirit-level }  which  was  first^ 
constructed  by  Mr  Sisson,  and  to  which  some  small  ad- 
ditions and  improvementii  havi  been  since  made.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  best  of  theac  le- 
vels, as  made  by  the  principal  mathematical- instrument 
makers. 

Fig-  3.  is  a  representation  of  the  instrument  m«>nnted 
on  its  complete  staves.  The  telescope,  ABC,  is  made 
from  15  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  as  may  be  required. 
It  is  achromatic,  of  the  best  kind,  and  shows  the  objects^*  *^ 
erect.  In  the  focus  of  the  eye* glasses  are  exceedinitly 
fine  cross  wires,  the  intersection  of  which  is  evidently 
shown  to  be  perfectly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  ;  for  by 
turning  it  round  on  its  two  supporters  DE,  and  lookinc 
through  the  telescope,  the  intersection  of  the  wires  will 
^constantly  cot  the  same  part  of  the  object  viewed.  By 
turning  the  screw  a  at  the  side  of  the  telescope,  the  obi 
ject-glass  at  g  is  moved }  And  tbni  the  telescope  is  exaei- 
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LaYcl.  ly  adapted  to  the  eye.  If  these  cross  wires  are  at  any 
time  out  of  their  adjostment,  which  Is  discovered  by 
their  intersection  not  cutting  tite  same  part  of  the  ob- 
ject during  the  revolution  of  the  telescope  on  its  axis, 
they  are  easily  adjusted  by  means  of  the  four  screws 
b  b  bf  placed  on  the  telescope  about  an  inch  from  the 
end  for  the  eye.   These  screws  act  in  perpendicular  di- 


the  telescope  before  you  adjust  the  horizontal  knotioh.     Lercl. 
For  this  purpose  the  telescope  must  be  placed  in  a  line  '       >t       ' 
with  two  of  the  screws  ce^  and  then  levelled  by  these 
till  the  bubble  of  air  in  the  spirit-tube  keeps  its  position 
in  the  middle,  while  turned  about  to  three  points,  mak- 
ing nearly  right  angles  at  the  centre  to  one  another. 
The  horizontal  motion  being  thus  adjusted,  the  rims 


rections  to  one  another,  by  unscrewing  one  and  tight-    J'J'  of  the  Ys  are  to  be  opened,  the  telescope  taken  off 


ening  the  other  opposite  to  the  wire,  so  that  if  connect- 
ed with  it.  It  may  be  moved  either  way  at  pleasure } 
and  in  this  manner  the  other  wire  perpendicular  to  it 
may  be  moved,  and  thus  the  intersection  of  the  wires 
brought  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

To  the  telescope  is  fixed,  by  two  small  screws  c  c, 
the  level  tube  containing  the  spirits,  with  a  small  bub- 
ble of  air :  This  bubble  of  air,  when  the  instrument  is 
well  adjusted,  will  settle  exactly  in  the  same  place,  in 
or  near  the  middle  of  its  tube,  whether  the  telescope 
be  reversed  or  not  on  the  supporters,  which  in  this  case 
are  kept  unmoved. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  or  the 
intersection  of  the  wires,  as  before  shown,  must  in  this 
ease  be  truly  level.  In  this  easy  mode  of  adjustment 
consists  the  improvement  of  the  instrument  ^  and  it  is 
hereby  capable  of  being  adjusted  by  only  one  station 
and  one  object,  which  will  at  the  same  time  determine 
it  to  be  in  a  true  level.  If  by  change  of  weather,  ac- 
cident, or  any  other  cause,  the'  instrument  should  have 
lost  its  level  or  adjustment,  it  may  thus  be  readily  re- 
stored and  readjusted  at  the  first  station  ;  which  is  an 
mdvantacre  possessed  by  none  of  the  Instruments  formerly 
made.  The  two  supporters  DE,  on  which  the  level  rests 
and  turns,  are  shaped  like  the  letter  Y.  The  telescope 
rests  within  the  upper  part  of  them  'y  and  the  inner 
sides  of  each  of  these  Y's  arc  tangents  to  the  cyllndric 
tube  of  the  telescope,  which  is  turned  to  a  true  cylin- 
der, and  each  touches  it  only  at  one  place. 

The  lower  ends  of  these  supporters  are  Inserted  Into 
a  strong  brass  plate  F£,  so  as  to  stand  perpendicularly 
on  it.  One  of  these  is  kept  fast  by  a  tightening  screw 
G,  and  to  the  other  is  applied  a  Bne  threaded  screw 
H,  to  adjust  the  tube,  when  on  its  supporters,  to  a  true 
level.  To  the  supporter  D  Is  sometimes  applied  a 
line  of  tangents  as  far  as  12  de;rrees,  in  order  to  take 
an  angle  of  depression  or  elevation  to  that  extent.  Be- 
tween the  supporters  is  al«o  sometimes  fixed  a  compass- 
box  I,  divided  into  ^6(^  decrees,  and  ai;aln  into  four 
90®;  havini;  a  centre  pin  and  needle,  and  trigger,  at  r/, 
to  throw  off  the  needle  from  the  centre  when  not  used  j 
so  as  to  constitute  a  perfect  circumferentor,  connected 
with  all  the  foregoing  improvement.  This  plate  Is  fix- 
ed on  a  conical  bra'^s  ferrnle  K,  which  Is  adapted  to  the 
bell-metal  frustum  of  a  cone  at  top  of  the  brass  head  of 
the  staves,  having  a  ball  and  socket,  with  three  bell- 
metal  joints,  two  strong  brass  parallel  plates  LL,  four 
sccews  eeee  for  adjusting  the  horizontal  motion,  a  re- 
gulating screw  M  to  this  motion,  and  a  fastening  screw 
N  to  tighten  it  on  the  cone  when  necessary.  The  fast- 
ening  screw  N,  and  the  regulating  screw  M,  by  which 
the  whole  instrument  Is  moved  with  accuracy  through 
a  small  space  in  a  horizontal  direction,  was  an  addition 
of  Mr  Ramsden*s. 

T/te  manner  of  adjusting  the  sptrit-hvel  at  the  first 
station, -^^The  whole  level  being  now  placed  steadily  on 
its  staves,  it  must  be  cendered  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
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and  laid  the  contrary  way  upon  the  supporters.  If  the 
bubble  of  air  then  rests  exactly  the  same,  the  level  and 
telescope  are  adjusted  rightly  to  one  another ;  but  if 
the  bubble  does  not  remain  the  same,  the  end  to  which 
the  air  bubble  goes  must  be  noticed,  and  the  distance 
of  It  from  the  telescope  altered  ;  correcting  one  half 
the  error  by  the  screws  re,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
screws  ee. 

Now  the  intersection  of  the  wires  being  directed 
to  any  distant  object,  it  may  be  one  of  the  vanes  of 
the  staves  hereafter  described  :  if  they  continue  to  be 
against  it  precisely  while  the  telescope  is  turned  round 
on  its  Ys,  it  proves,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  axis 
of  the  telescope  coincides  with  the  Intersection  of  the 
wires,  and  that  the  instrument  will  give  the  true  level 
direction. 

The  operation  of  levelling  being  of  a  very  accurate 
and  important  nature,  and  the  best  Instrument  when 
out  of  its  adjustment  being  of  little  use,  it  is  quite  ne« 
cessary  that  every  person  using  such  an  instrument 
should  have  it  readily  in  his  power  to  correct  it ;  and 
the  one  above  described  appears  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  that  purpose  of  any  hitherto  described. 

Theorij  of  the  Spirit  Level, 

Let  ABC,  fig.  3.  be  a  vessel  of  glass  bermetically 
sealed,  its  upper  surface  ABC  being  the  arch  of  a  cir« 
cle  whose  centre  Is  O.  This  vessel  contains  a  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine  or  alcohol,  whose  level  or  surface  is 
NEN.  The  line  VOT  intersecting  the  arch  N  n  ia 
B,  and  extending  to  T,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Therefore,  (HtdrodtnamicS| 
art.  36.)  the  surface  NE  n  is  the  arch  of  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  T.  XYZ  is  a  right  line  fixed  with  respect 
to  the  radius  B,  and  consequently  with  regard  to  the 
vessel  ABCD.  Now  let  the  radius  On=:rTii=zB, 
and  the  arch  B  b-nm. 

In  the  present  situation  of  the  vessel  theyertical  line 
VT  coincides  with  the  radius  BO ;  but  if  the  position 
of  the  vessel  is  altered  till  BO  takes  the  situation  bo^  it 
will  then  make  with  VT  an  angle  OeT,  which  we 
shall  suppose  i'\  and  which  may  be  supposed  equal  to 
the  angle  O  ^  T,  as  BT  may  he  considered  as  parallel 
to  bT.  The  angle  XVT  will  now  become  X'V'T,  and 
will  vary  by  a  quantity  equal  to  O^  T.  Then  by  tak- 
ing NN',  and  nn*  equal  to  B  ^,  the  points  N'  and  tif 
will  be  determined,  which  in  the  new  position  of  the 
vessel  become  the  points  in  which  the  superior  surfece 
of  the  fluid  meets  the  arch  ABC. 

Now,  calling  the  angle  BT  5=^,  we  have  (Eoclld, 
book  i.  prop.  32.)  BO^=f-{-i"y   and  p+\"  i  ^^, 

bT :  b  O^R  :  r,  and  consequently  r=r— — j,  and  sob* 

stitnting  instead  of  1''  and  ^  arcs  of  the  same  Yalae, 
having  unity  for  radios,  the  product  R^  will  be  equal 
to  the  arc  £  f,  for  which  we  may  take  B  6  or  m/  and 
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0.000004848 137  +  ^     0.000004848 137* 
will  be  very  small  compared  with  ET,  and  therefore 
the  Hn(/le  £T^  may  be  neglected  In  relation  to  the 
angle  OeT. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  example  that  B  3  or 
its  equals  N  N',  w  »',  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  or 
Q.0083333  of  a  foot,  thus  we  shall  have  the  length  of 

tb.  radiu.  BO.  or  ^°-°°«333333        ^        g  f^^ 

0.000004848137  '^ 

nearly  ^  thus  a  derangement  of  the  vessel  ABC  which 
makes  the  radius  BO,  or  the  line  XZ,  vary  a  minute 
of  a  degree,  will  make  each  of  the  points  N,  n  describe 
a  space  of  60  tenths  or  6  inches,  along  the  arc  ABC, 
that  is,  the  same  space  which  the  extremity  of  a  plumb 
line  1736  feet  long,  would  describe  when  it  moved 
thi'ough  one  minute  of  a  degree.  Hence  we  are  able 
to  render  extremely  sensible  the  smallest  changes  of 
position  in  the  line  XZ.  The  vessel  ABC  is  nothing 
more  than  a  spirit  level,  the  line  XZ  representing  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  which  is  attached  to  that  instrq- 
ment,  as  shewn  in  fig.  13.  where  c  c  is  the  level,  and 
CA  the  telescope.  The  glass  vessel,  which  is  ground 
in  the  inside  so  as  to  be  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  consi- 
derable radius,  is  almost  entirely  hid  "by  the  cylinder  of 
brass  which  contains  it,  excepting  a  small  part  which 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder ;  and  the  instru- 
ment must  be  so  adjusted,  that  when  the  bubble  of  air 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  glass  tube,  the  axis  of  the  te- 
lescope, the  line  XZ,  is  truly  horizontal. 

From  these  remarks,  it  would  seem  that  a  spirit  level 
CCXCIV.  will  measure  small  angles  with  the  same  accuracy  as  a 
sector  whose  radius  is  equal  to  BO,  fig.  3.  the  radius  of 
the  curvature  of  the  gla^s  tube  or  of  a  plumb  line  of  the 
same  length ;  but  there  are  some  causes  which  diminish 
its  accuracy.  When  the  bubble  of  air  has  been  brought 
to  the  centre  of  the  glass  tube,  and  when  the  tube,  af- 
ter being  deranged,  is  brought  to  the  very  same  posi- 
tion, we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  bubble  of  air  will  re- 
turn  to  the  very  centre  of  the  tube.  This  irregularity 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  included  fluid  against 
the  sides  of  the  tobe,  and  depends  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  bubble  and  the  quantity  of  fluid.  In  a  good  level, 
where  the  bubble  moves  about  five  lines  for  a  minute  of 
ioclination,  this  uncertainty  does  not  exceed  half  a  line, 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  pointing  the  telescope  to 
any  object.  The  coincidence  of  a  plumb  line  with  a 
particular  mark  will,  on  account  of  the  insensible  oscil- 
lation of  tlie  thread,  leave  an  uncertainty  of  about  -f^ 
of  a  line,  that  is,  about  double  the  uncertainty  which 
as  left  by  the  index  of  a  sector,  which  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  about  loodth  of  a  line.  But  the  radius  of  a  tube, 
whose  bubble  moves  five  lines  for  a  minute  of  ioclina- 
tion, will  be  found  by  a  preceding  formula  to  be  about 
358  feet  \  and  therefore  to  know  the  length  of  a  plumb 
line  whicb  will  give  the  same  precision,  we  have  i  :  3%- 
=358  :  14.32  feet,  the  length  required. 
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On  the  Conatrucison  of  Levels • 

Levels  are  cojnmonly  made  of  glass  tubes  in  tbe  state 
they  are  obtained  at  the  glaas-house.  Of  these  the 
straigfitest  and  most  regular  are  selected  and  examined, 
by  filling  them  nearly  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  ascer- 
taining by  trial  that  side  at  which  the  bubble  moves  most 
regularly,  by  equal  inclinations  of  the  instrument  upon 
a  stage,  called  the  bubble  trier,  which  is  provided  with 
a  micrometer  screw,  for  that  purpose.  The  most  regu- 
lar side  is  chosen  for  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument, 
the  others  being  of  little  consequence  to  its  perfection. 
Spirit  of  wine  is  used,  because  it  does  not  freeze,  and 
is  more  fluid  than  water.  Ether  is  better,  because  stUI 
more  fluid  (a).  The  tube  and  the  bubble  must  be  of 
considerable  length.  The  longer  the  bubble,  tbe  more 
sensible  it  is  to  the  smallest  inclination.  A  very  small 
bubble  is  scarcely  sensible,  appears  as  if  attached  to 
the  glaiis,  and  moves  but  slowly. 

In  the  use  of  a  level  of  this  kind,  constrocted  by 
Sieur  Langlois,  it  was  remarked,  than  when  it  was  pro- 
perly set,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  it  was  no  longer 
so  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  became 
hot;  and  that  when  it  was  again  rectified  for  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  it  became  false  in  the  evening,  after  the 
heat  had  diminished.  The  bubble  was  much  longer  in 
cold  than  in  hot  weather,  and  when  longer  it  was  too 
much  so,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  but  stood  a  little  on  the  one  or  the  other  side, 
though  the  inclination  was  precisely  the  same,  lliese 
defects  were  small,  and  such  as  claim  the  notice  of 
careful  observers  only  j  but  they  appeared  of  too  much 
consequence  not  to  produce  a  wish  to  remedy  them.  It 
was  observed,  that  they  arose  fpom  irregularities  in  the 
interior  surface  of  the  tube  \  and  by  examining  a  great 
number  of  tubes,  selected  for  levels  of  tlie  same  kind 
there  was  reason  to  conclude  that  all  these  levels  would 
have  more  or  less  of  the  same  defects,  because  there 
was  not  one  tube  of  a  regular  figure  within.  Tbey  were 
at  best  no  otherwise  cylindrical  than  plates  of  glass  from 
the  glass-house  can  be  said  to  be  plane  before  tbey  are 
ground.     The  irregularities  were  easily  discernible. 

It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  it  would  be  advise- 
able  to  grind  the  inner  surfaces  of  tbe  .tubes,  and  stve 
them  a  regular  cylindrical  or  rather  spindle  form  of 
which  the  two  opposite  sides  should  correspond  with 
portions  of  circles  of  very  long  radius.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  rod  of  iron  was  taken,  of  twice  tbe  leoirth  of 
the  glass  tube,  and  on  the  middle  of  this  rod  was  fixed 
a  stout  tube  of  copper  (cuivre)  of  tbe  same  lengtb  as 
the  tube  of  glass,  and  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
bore.  The  rod  was  fixed  between  the  centres  of  a 
lathe,  and  the  glass  gently  rubbed  on  the  copper  cylio<> 
der,  with  fine  emery  and  water,  causing  It  to  move 
through  its  whole  length.  The  glass  was  held  by  tbe 
middle,  in  order  that  it  might  be  equally  ground  and 
was  from  time  to  time  shifted  on  its  axis,  as  was  aUo  the 
copper  cylinder,  in  order  that  the  wear  might  be  everv« 
where  alike.     The  operation  had  scarcely  commenced 

before 


(a)  If  the  ether  be  not  well  rectified,  it  is  subject  to  two  great  inconveniences  in  this  use.  If  the  tube  be  verv 
slightly  agitated,  the  ether  divides  itself  into  several  bubbles,  which  employ  a  considerable  time  before  ibey  unitel 
In  the  second  place,  as  this  ether  is  decomposed  in  the  course  of  time,  it  deposits  very  small  drops  of  oil,  wbiob 
adhere  to  tbe  tube,  stop  tbe  motion  of  the  bubble,  and  repder  tbe  level  very  faulty.  The  ether  is  besides  ailftre 
fluid  when  rectified  and  freed  from  a  saponaceous  matter  which  causes  its  bad  effects. 
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Jbtv^*  before  the  tube  broke )  and  several  others  experienced 
the  same  misfortone,  though  they  had  been  well  anneal* 
ed.  It  was  supposed  that  the  emery  which  became  fix* 
ed  in  the  copper  might  contribute  to  split  the  glass,  each 
grain  continuing  its  impression  with  the  same  point,  in 
the  same  right  line,  which  in  some  instances  might  be 
a«  well  disposed  to  cut  the  glass  as  diamond,  A  cylin« 
der  of  glass  was  substituted  instead  of  the  copper,  and 
the  emery  rolling  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  last,  in- 
stead of  fixing  itself,  had  better  success  ^  so  that  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube  and  the  cylinder 
touched  each  other  through  their  whole  length.  The 
tame  operation  was  continued,  using  liner  and  liner 
emery  to  smooth  the  tube,  and  prepare  it  for  polishing } 
after  which  the  lube  and  cylinder  having  been  well 
washed,  thin  paper  was  pasted  round  the  cylinder,  and 
the  paper  was  very  equally  covered  with  a  small  qoan- 
tity  of  Venice  tripoli.  The  tube  was  then  replaced  and 
rubbed  as  before,  till  it*  had  acquired  a  polish. 

A  level  thus  ground,  may  be  either  of  the  proper  sen- 
sibility, or  be  too  much  or  too  little  sensible.  It  will 
be  too  sluggish,  if  before  grinding,  excloNive  of  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  tube',  its  diameter  should  much  ex- 
ceed iii  the  middle  of  the  length  the  diameter  of  the 
extremities ;  or  it  will  be  too  sensible  if  this  diameter 
should  not  sufficiently  exceed  die  other ;  or,  lastly,  if 
the  middle  diameter  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  ex- 
tremes, the  bubble  will  be  incapable  of  continuing  in 
the  middle,  but  will,  in  every  case,  either  ran  to  one 
or  the  other  end,  or  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

To  correct  these  defects,  and  to  give  the  instrument 
the  required  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  proper  to  examine 
its  figure  before  the  grinding  is  entirely  finished.  For 
this  purpose,  after  cleaning  it  well,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine  must  be  put  into  it  j  and  secured  by  a 
•ork  at  each  end.  The  tube  must  then  be  placed  on 
the  forks  or  Y*s  of  a  bubble  trier,  and  its  sensibility, 
or  the  magnitude  and  regularity  of  the  space  run  over 
by  the  bubble  by  equal  chanjd^s  of  the  micrometer  screw, 
must  be  ascertained.  If  the  run  or  spaces  passed  over 
be  too  great,  they  may  be  rendered  smaller  by  grinding 
the  tube  on  a  short  cylinder  ;  but  if  they  be  too  short, 
they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  enlarged,  by  grinding 
on  a  longer  cylinder.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
provided  with  a  number  of  these  cylinders  of  the  same 
diameter,  but  of  different  lengths,  which  it  is  advise- 
able  to  bring  to  a  firsit  figure,  by  grinding  them  in  a 
hollow  half  cylinder  of  brass.  By  mean^  of  thtse  it 
will  be  esLHy  to  regulate  the  tube  of  the  level  to  any  re- 
quired decree  of  sensibility,  after  which  the  tube  may 
be  very  quickly  smoothed  and  polifthed. 

The  level  which  was  thus  ground  is  One  foot  in 
length  ;  and  the  cylinder  nn  which  it  was  first  worked 
is  of  the  same  length.  When  it  was  finiiihed  it  was 
found  to  be  too  sensible.  It  was  therefore  worked  on 
another  cylinder  of  between  nine  and  ten  inches  long,, 
which  diminished  its  sensibility  so  far,  4hat  the  bubble, 
which  is  nine  inches  and  four  lines  long,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  1 6°  of  Reaumur  above  freezinc^,  i«)  carried 
from  the  middle  of  the  tube  exactly  one  line  for  every 
second  of  a  degree  of  inclination.  This  degree  of  sen- 
■ibility  was  thought  sufficient ;  but  any  greater  degree 
which  may  be  required  may  be  obtained  by  tbe  process 
here  described. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  glass  tube  is  very  lobject 
te  be  split  by  grinding  its itiner  larface}  tbe  fame  tiibv 


will  not  be  endangered  by  grinding  its  external  surface  LcTet, 
even  with  coarse  emenr  j  and  when  once  the  polish  of  Levcllias. 
the  inside  is  ground  off,  the  danger  is  over,  and  coarser 
emery  may  be  used  without  fear.  Thick  glass  is  more 
subject  to  this  misfortune  than  thinner.  The  coarsest 
emery  made  une  of  in  grinding  the  tube  here  spoken  of 
was  sufficiently  fine  to  employ  one  minute  in  descend- 
ing through  the  height  of  three  inches  in  water. 

LEVELLING  may  be  defined,  the  art  which  in- 
structs us  in  finding  how  much  higher  or  lower  any  gi- 
ven point  on  the  surface  of  the  esrth  is  than  another ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  in  their  distance  from 
tbe  centre  of  the  earth. 

Tbe  practice  of  levelling  therefore  consists,  i.  In 
finding  and  marking  two  or  more  points  that  shall  be 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  that  of 
the  earth.  2.  In  comparing  the  points  thus  found 
with  other  points,  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  their 
distances  from  tbe  earth's  centre. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  levelling,  we  must  ob- 
serve that  a  plumb  line,  hanging  freely  in  the  air, 
points  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and  a 
line  drawn  at  right  angles,  crossing  the  direction  of 
the  plumb  line,  and  touching  the  earth's  surface,  is  m 
true  level  only  on  that  particular  spot ;  but  if  this  line 
which  crosses  tbe  plumb  be  continued  for  any  consi- 
derable length,  it  will  rise  above  the  earth's  surface, 
knd  the  apparent  level  will  be  above  the  true  one,  be- 
caosn  the  earth  is  globular }  and  -this  rising  will  be  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  to  which  the  said  right  line 
is  produced  )  that  is  to  say,  however  much  it  is  raised 
above  the  earth's  surface  at  one  mile's  distance,  it  will 
rise  four  tiroes  as  much  at  the  distance  of  ^wo  miles, 
nine  times  at  the  distsuce  of  three,  &c.  This  is  owing 
to  the  i^lobular  figure  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  rising  ia 
the  difference  betwixt  the  true  and  apparent  levels  i 
tbe  real  curve  of  tbe  earth  being  the  true  level,  and  the 
tangent  to  it  the  apparent  level.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  less  distance  we  take  betwixt  any  two  stations, 
the  truer  will  be  our  operations  in  levelling  ;  and  so  soob 
does  the  difference  betwixt  tbe  true  and  apparent  le- 
vels become  perceptible,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  allowance  for  it  if  the  distance  betwixt  tbe  two  sta- 
tions exceeds  two  chains  in  length. 

•    Let  BD,  fig.  4.  be  a  small  portion  of  the  earth  whose  Diflbreace 
centre  is  A,  then  (HtdroDTNAMICS,  art.  36.)  all  thebetweea 
points  of*this  arch  will  be  on  a  level.   But  a  horizontal^"®  ^^tV 
line  BC  meeting  the  vertical  line  AD  in  C,  will  be  the.^^  IatcI. 
apparent  level  at  the  point  B  y  .and  therefore  DC  is  the      Plate 
difference  between  the  apparent  and  true  level  at  the  CCXCIV. 
point  B.     The  distance  CD,  therefore,  must  always  be 
deducted  from  the  observed  heights,  before  we  can  have 
the  true  differences  of  level,  or  the  difference  between 
the  distances  of  two  points  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  from  tbe  centre  of  curvature  A. 

In  order  to  find  an  expression  of  DC,  we  have  (Eu- 
clid, book  i.  prop.  47.)  AC*=:AB*-f  CB%  and  calling 
AB=rR,  BC=m,  and  CD=:a*,  and  considering  that 
AC:=R+ x,  we  have  the  equation  R*-J-2Rjr+** 
irm*-{-R*.  But  as  the  value  of  the  arc  DB  is  always 
sufficiently  small,  that  CD  may  be  regarded  as  buffi- 
cieutly  small  when  compared  with  AD  or  AB,  we 
may  safely  consider  a.**  as   nothing  in    the   preceding 

equation,  which  !n  that  case  becomes  x= — rr.     The 

5  F  a  mA%aa. 
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hMyeWing,  meiin  value  of  R  may  be  consitlered  as  19630764  feet, 
and  therefore  the  value  of  s  may  be  deduced  from  the 

',  m  being  ex- 
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equation  x=: —       ,       ,   , 

2X19630764      39261528' 

pressed  in  feet.     Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  depress 

of  the  true  level  is  as  the  square  of  the  distance  y  and 

if  this  distance  be  6000  feet,  we  shall  have  x=: 0.9 1 69 8 

of  a  foot  =zil  inches. 


The  preceding  formula  supposes  the  Tisaal  my  CB  to  Level 
be  a  straight  line  ^  whereas,  on  account  of  the  ooeqaal 
densities  of  the  air  at  different  distances  from  the  earth, 
the  rays  of  light  are  incurvated  by  refraction.  This  ef- 
fect has  been  considered  in  the  following  table,  which, 
contains  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  trne 
level,  both  when  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  it 
omitted,  and  taken  into  account. 


Table  shewing  the  J)(fference  between  the  True  and  Apparent  Levels,  whether  taking  the  Terrestrial  Re- 
fraction  into  account  or  not,  and  marking  the  Errors  that  arise  when  this  Refraction  is  omitted^ 


Elevation  of  the  apparent 

. 

Eljevation  of  the  apparent 

level  Hbove  the  true  level 

- 

level  above  the  true  level 

r>iKtanc< 

expressed  in  feet. 

Difference 
•  between  ibe 
two  el  ova- 

Distance 
in  feet. 

expressed  in  feet. 

Diflerence 
'  between  the 
twa  eleva- 

in  feet. 

So  allowance 

"     Allowance 

N"©  a1lowanc< 

t     Allowance 

made  for  ter 

-  made  for  ter. 

tion  1. 

made  for  ler 

-  made  for  ter 

Umis. 

»es trial  re- 

restrial  re- 

restrial re- 

ie»txial re- 

* 

fra'ction. 

fraction. 

fraction. 

frttclion. 

300 

0,0023 

0.0020 

0.0003 

6300 

I.OOOO 

0.8571 

0.1429 

360 

0.0035 

0.0030 

0.0005 

6600 

I.I088 

0.9504 

0.1584 

,      420 

0.0046 

0.0040 

0.0006 

6900 

I.2I4I 

1.0407 

0.1734 

480 

0.0058 

0.0050 

0.0008 

7200 

1.3200 

I.I314 

0.1886 

540 

0.0075 

0.0064 

0.00 1 1 

7500 

1-4323 

1.2277 

0.2046 

600 

0.0092 

0.0081 

0.001 1 

7800 

1.5492 

1.3279 

0.2213 

720 

0.0133 

O.OII4 

0.0019 

8400 

'•79^3 

1-5397 

0.2566 

840 

0.0179 

0.0154 

0.0025 

9000 

2.0625 

1.7678 

0.2947 

900 

0.0208 

0.0178 

0.0030 

9600 

2.3466 

2.0257 

0.3209 

960 

0.0237 

0.0205 

O.OC3  2 

10200 

2.6487 

2.2989 

0.3498 

io8o 

0.0295 

O.C253 

0.0042 

10800 

2.9699 

2-5456 

0-4243 

1200 

0.0370 

0.03 1 7 

0.0053 

IJ4OO 

3.3090 

2.9363 

0.4727 

1320 

0.0445 

0.0482 

0.0063 

I2C00 

SM6^ 

3-M3I 

0.5236 

1440 

0.0527 

0.0451 

0.0076 

12600 

4.0422 

3.4648 

0-5774 

1500 

0.0579 

0.0496 

0.0083 

13200 

44363 

3.8029 

P-6334 

1563 

0.0625 

0.0536 

0.0089 

13800 

4.8489 

4.1562 

0.6927 

1680 

0.0723 

0.0620 

0.0103 

14400 

5.2800 

4.5258 

0.754  a 

1800 

0.0827 

0.0709 

O.OI18 

'  15000 

5.7292 

4.9107 

0.8185 

1920 

0.0937 

0.0803 

0.0134 

15600 

6.1967 

5-3"5 

0.8852 

2040 

0.1059 

0.0908 

O.OI5I 

16200 

6.6823 

57277 

0.9546 

2100 

O.I  1 28 

0.0967 

0.016 1 

16800 

7-1865 

6.1597 

1.0266 

2160 

0.2180 

0.I0I2 

0.0168 

17400 

7.7089 

6.6076 

1.1013 

2280 

0.1325 

0.1 1 36 

0.0189 

18000 

8. 2500 

7.0714 

1. 1786 

2400 

0.1470 

0.1260 

0.0^10 

18600 

8.8090 

7-5506 

1.2584 

2520 

0.1620 

0.1403 

0.0217 

19200 

9.3866 

8.0456 

i.34»o 

2640 

0.1777 

0.1523 

9.0254 

19800 

9.9826 

i'SS^S 

1.4261 

2700 

0.1875 

0.1607 

0.0268 

20400 

10.6105 

9.0947 

1.5158 

2760 

0.1944 

0.1667 

0.0277 

21000 

11.2292 

9-6250, 

1.6042 

2880 

0.2II2 

O.181O 

0.0302 

21600 

11.8796 

10.1825 

1.6971 

3000 

0.2292 

O.X964 

0.0328 

22200 

12,5491 

10.7564 

1.7927 

3120 

0.2483 

0.2128 

0.0355 

22800 

13-2367 

11.3457 

1.8910 

3240 

0.2674 

0.2306 

0.0367 

23400 

13.9421 

11.9504 

1.9917 

SSo^ 

0.2772 

0.2376 

0.0396 

24000 

14.6667 

12.5714 

2.0953 

3360 

0.2876 

0.2465 

0.041 1 

24600 

15.4091 

13.2078 

2.2013 

3480 

0.3084 

0.2644 

0.0440 

252CO 

16.1701 

J3.860I 

2.3100 

3600 

0.3299 

0.2827 

0.0472 

25800 

16.9490 

14,5278 

2.4212 

3900 

0.3871 

0.3318 

0.0553 

26400 

17.7465 

15.2113 

2.5352 

4200 

0.4490 

0.3849 

0.0641 

27OCO 

18.5625 

16.9107 

2.6518 

4500 

0.5156 

0.4420 

0.0736 

27600 

19.3964 

16.6255 

27709 

4800 

0.5868 

0.5030 

0.0838 

28200 

20.2494 

1 7.4566 

2.8928 

5100 

0.6620 

0.5675 

0.0945 

28800 

21.1198 

18.1027 

3.017*1 

5400 

0.7425 

0.6364 

0.I06I 

29400 

22.0092 

18.8651 

3-1441 

5700 

0.7947 

0.6726 

0.1121 
0.1310 

30000 

22.9167 

19.6431 

3-2736 

6000 

0.9167 

0.7857 

36000 

33.0000 

28.2857 

4.7143 

Tfc, 
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LtTelliop.      The  following  is  a  simple  rule  for  determining  die 
<       ^     ml  depression  of  the  trae  level  in  the  practice  of  level- 
ling. 

"  Multiply  the  nnmber  of  Gunter'a  decimal  statute 
chains  that  are  contained  in  length  between  any  two 
Mations  where  the  levels  are  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and 
the  product  arising  therefrom  again  by  124,  which  is  » 
common  multiplier  for  all  manner  of  distances  lor  this 
purpose  on  account  of  the  earth's  curvature :  then  di- 
vide the  second  product  arising  therefrom  by  100,000 ; 
or,  which  is  also  the  same,  with  the  dash  of  the  pen  cut 
'  off  five  figures  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  product, 

and  what  remains  on  the  left  side  is  inches,  and  the 
five  figures  cut  off  decimal  parts  of  an  inch.'* 

The  following  is  A  Table  of  Curvature  of  the  Earthy 
and  shows  the  quantity  below  the  apparent  level  at 
the  end  of  every  number  of  chains  to  lOO. 
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0 

l-H 
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0 

0 

iDcb 

0 
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9 
0 

0 

an 

• 

I 

8 

• 

a 

SB 
• 

GB 

a 

OB 

• 

<• 

(a 
• 

a 

• 

0.00125 

"4 

0.24 

27 

0.91 

40 

2,09 

2 

0.005 

'5 

0.28 

28 

0.98 

45 

2.28 

3 

O.OII25 

16 

0.32 

29 

1.05 

50 

3.12 

4 

0.02 

17 

0.36 

30 

1. 12 

SS 

3-78 

5 

0.03 

18 

0.40 

3' 

I.I9 

60 

4-50 

0.04 

19 

0.45 

32 

1.27 

^S 

5-31 

7 

0.06 

20 

0.50 

33 

'•35 

70 

6.12 

8 

0.08 

21 

0-55 

34 

1.44 

p 

7.03 

9 

O.IO 

22 

0.60 

35 

'•53 

80 

8.00 

10 

0.12 

23 
24 

0.67  , 

36 

1.62 

85 

90 

903 

II 

0.15 

0.72 

37 

1.71 

10.12 

12 

0.18 

25 

0.78 

38 

1.80 

95 

11.28 

13 

0.21 

26 

0.84 

39 

1.91 

100 

1 2.50 

Levelling  is  either  simple  or  compound.  The  for- 
mer 19  when  the  level  points  are  determined  from  one 
atation,  whether  the  level  be  fixed  at  one  of  the  points 
or  between  them.  Compound  levelling  is  notliing  more 
than  a  repetition  of  many  simple  operations. 

An    example   of  simple   levelling   is    given   Plate 

CCXCV.  fig.  I.  where  A6  are  the  station  points  of 

the  level  \  CD  the  two  points  ascertained.     Let  the 

height 

Ffe\  Inches. 

From  A  to  C  be  -  600 

From  B  to  D  be  -  900 


Tlie  difference         -         300 
shows  that  B  is  three  feet  lower  than  A. 

If  the  station-points  of  the  level  are  above  the  line 
of  sight,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  distance  from  A  to  C  be 
six  feet,  and  from  B  to  D  nine  feet,  the  difference  will 
still  be  three  feet  which  B  is  higher  than  A. 

As  an  example  of  compound  levelling,  suppose  it 
were  required  to  know  the  difference  of  height  be- 
tween the  point  A  on  the  river  Zome^  and  N  on  the 
river  Belann^  fig.  3.  (As  our  author  could  find  no  satis- 
factory examples  in  any  English  author,  he  copied  this 
and  the  following  ones  from  M.  Le  Febure).     Id  this 


operation  stakes  should  he  driven  down   at  A  and  N,  Level 
exactly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  watery  and  these 
stakes  should  be  so  fixed,   that  they  may  not  be  chan- 
ged until  the  whole  operation  be  finished  :  a  plan  of  the 
ground   between   the  two  rivers  should  then  be  made, 
by  which  it  will  be  discovered,  that  the  shortest  way 
between    the    rivers    is  by  the  dotted  line  AC,  CH, 
HN^    from  whence  also  the   number  of   stations  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken  will  be  determined.     The  operator 
will  also  be  able  to  distribute  them  properly  according 
to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  ground.     In  the  fi- 
gure,   12  stations  are   marked.     Stakes   ought    to  be 
driven  in  at  the  limits  of  each  station,  as  A,  B,  C,  D, 
&c.     They  ought  to  be  about  two  or  three  inches  a- 
bove  the  ground,  and  driven  18  inches  into  it.     Stakes 
should  also  be  driven  in  at  each  station  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  I,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

The  operation  may  be  begun  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Let  the  first  station  be  at  I,  equally 'distant  from 
the  two  points  A  and  B,  which  themselves  are  distant 
166  yards.  Write  down  then  in  one  column  the  first 
limit  A }  in  another,  the  number  of  feet,  inches,  and 
tenths  ;  with  the  points  of  sight  indicated  on  the  sta- 
tion-staff at  A,  viz.  7.  6.  O.  In  the  third  column,  the 
second  limit  B  ;  in  the  fourth,  the  height  indicated  at 
the  station-staff  B,  viz.  6.  o.  O.  Lastly,  in  the  fifth 
column,  the  distance  from  one  station-staff  to  the  other, 
which  in  this  case  is  166  yards.  Remove  now  the  le- 
vel to  the  point  marked  2,  which  is  in  the  middle  be* 
tween  B  and  C,  the  two  places  where  the  station-stavea 
are  to  be  held  ;  observing  that  B,  which  was  the  se- 
cond limit  in  the  former  operation,  is  the  first  in  this. 
Then  write  down  the  observed  heights  as  before  \  ia 
the  first  column  B ;  in  the  second,  4.  6.  o. ;  in  the 
third,  C ;  in  the  fourth,  5.  6.  2.  \  in  the  fifth  560,  the 
distance  between  B  and  C. 

It  being  impossible,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  at  the  third  station,  to  place  the  iostromeot 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  station-staves,  find  the 
most  convenient  point  as  at  3  ;  then  measure  exactly 
how  far  this  is  from  each  station-staff,  and  you  will  find 
that  from  3  to  C  is  160  yards;  from  3  to  D  80  yards; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  operation  will  be  as  in  the 
preceding  station. 

In  the  fourth  operation,  we  must  endeavour  to  com- 
pensate for  aoy  error  which  might  have  happened  in 
the  last.  Mark  out,  therefore,  80  yards  from  the  sta«> 
tion  staff  D  to  the  point  4  ;  and  160  yards  from  4  to 
£ ;  and  this  most  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  by  such 
compensations  the  work  may  be  much  facilitated.  Pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  the  eight  remaining  sta- 
tions, observing  to  enter  every  thing  in  its  proper  co-^ 
lomn :  and  when  the  whole  is  finished,  add  the  sums  of 
each  column  together,  and  then  subtract  the  lesser  from 
the  greater  \  the  difference,  which  in  the  present  case 
is  5.  4.  8.  shows  the  ground  at  N  to  be  thus  much 
lower  than  the  ground  at  A. 

To  obtain  a  section  of  this  level,  draw  the  dotted 
line  00,  fig.  4.  either  above  or  below  the  plan;  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  lew!  or  horizontal  line.  Let  fall 
then  perpendiculars  upon  this  line  from  all  the  station- 
points  and  placet  where  the  station-staves  were  fixed. 
Beginning  now  at  A,  set  off  7  feet  6  inches  upon  the 
line. from  A  to  a:  for  the  height  of  the  level  point  de- 
termined on  the  staff  at  this  place,  draw  a  line  through 
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LtYelltns*a  pmrftllel  to  the  dotted  line  00,  wbSch  will  cut  the  third 
perpendicular  at  b^  the  second  station-staff.  Set  off 
from  this  point  downwards  six  feet  to  B,  which  shows 
the  second  limit  of  the  first  operation ;  and  that  the 
ground  at  B  is  one  foot  six  inches  higher  than  at  A : 
place  your  instrument  between  these  two  lines  at  the 
height  of  the  level  line,  and  trac^  the  ground  accord- 
ing to  its  different  heights.  Now  set  off,  on  the  second 
■tation-staff  B,  four  'feet  six  inches  to  C,  the  height 
determined  by  the  level  at  the  second  station :  and 
from  C  draw  a  line  parallel  to  00,  which,  will  cut  the 
fifth  perpendicnlar  at  e/,  the  third  station-staff.  From 
this  point  set  off  5  feet  (5  inches  tV  downwards  to  C, 
which  will  he  our  second  limit  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  third  with  respect  to  the  first.  Then 
draw  your  instroment  in  the  middle  betweep  B  and  C, 
and  delineate  the  ground  with  its  inequalities.  Pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  from  station  to  station,  till 
you  arrive  at  the  last  N,  and  you  will  have  the  profile 
of  the  ground  over  which  the  level  was  taken. 

This  method  answers  very  well  where  only  a  ge« 
neral  profile  of  the  different  stations  is  reijuired  ;  but 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  exact  detail  of  the 
grootid  between  the  limits^  we  must  then  go  to  work 
more  particularly.  Suppose,  therefore,  the  level  to 
iiave  been  taken  from  A  to  N  by  another  route,  but 
•n  more  uniform  ground,  in  order  to  form  a  canal 
marked  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  X,  Y.  Draw  at  plea- 
sure  a  line  Z,  Y,  fig.  5.  to  represent  the  level,'and  re- 
gulate the  rest ;  then  let  fall  on  this  line  perpendicu- 
lars to  represent  the  staves  at  the  limits  of  each  station, 
taking  care  that  they  be  fixed  accurately  at  their  re- 
spective distances  from  each  other.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  extreme  limits,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  in  the  former,  viz.  5  feet  4  inches  ^.  Set  off 
this  measure  upon  the  perpendicular  0  the  first  limit} 
and  from  0,  prolonging  the  perpendicular,  mark  off  at  a 
the  height  determined  at  the  first  station-staff)  then  do 
the  same  with  the  second  and  third,  and  so  on  with  the 
following,  till  this'  part  of  the  work  is  finished ;  there 
remains  then  only  to  delineate  in  detail  the  ground  be- 
tween the  station-staves,  the  di&tances  in  this  example 
being  assumed  larger  on  account  of  the  detail. 

To  obtain  the  section  of  the  ground  between  O  and 
P,  place  your  instrument  at  one  of  the  limits,  hsP,  fix- 
ing it  so  that  the  cross  hairs  may  answer  to  the  point 
C  ;  then  look  towards  the  first  limit  0,  raising  or  de- 
pressing the  vane  till  it  coincides  with  the  intersection 
of  the  cross  hairs;  and  the  line  of  sight  from  one  point 
to  the  other  will  mark  the  level  or  horizontal  line. 

To  set  off  the  heiglrt  of  the  brink  of  the  river  above 
the  first  limit,  drive  a  stake  down  close  to  the  ground 
at  a;  and  place  yonr  station-staff  upon  it,  observing 
where  the  hairs  intersect  the  vane,  which  will  be  at  4 
feet  10  inches ;  then  laying  off  upon  the  line  0  as  the 
distance  from  the  first  to  the  la^t  stake,  let  fall  from 
thence  a  perpendicular,  and  set  off  thereon  4.  lol  O.  to 
0,  which  gives  the  height  at  the  first  stake  ;  or,  which 
is  the  same,  the  height  from  the  edge  of  the.  river 
above  the  surface  of  the  watei',  as  is  evident  from  the 
section.  Drive  a  second  stake  at  6,  in  «  line  between 
the  limits  ;  place  the  station-staff  upon  this  stake,  and 
observe  the  heiglit  4.  6.  intersected  by  the  cross  hairs, 
the  instrument  still  remaining  in  the  same  situation.  Set 
off  OD  the  level  line  the  distance  from  the  first  stake  a 


to  the  second  h :  and  then  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  atid  x^evettar. 
mark  upon  it  4.  6  to  ^,  which  gives  the  height  of  the 
ground  at  this  place. 

The  small  hollow  c  is  marked  out  by  driving  down 
a  third  stake  even  with  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  it 
at  c;  but  the  exact  distance  of  the  second  stake  h  from 
the  third  r,  must  be  marked  upon  the  level  line  :  tJica 
let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  r,  and  set  off  upon  ii 
6.  8.  o,  pointed  out  by  the  cross  hairs  on  the  atafl^ 
which  determines  tlie  depth  of  the  hollow,  as  appears 
from  the  figure.  Aa  the  distances  between  the  atakea 
are  now  very  short,  they  can  easily  be  marked  by  tba 
operator,  who  can  settle  any  little  ioeqaalitiea  by  a 
comparison  with  those  already  ascertained.  Proceed 
thus  with  the  other  stations  till  you  arrive  at  the  last, 
and  you  will  always  obtain  an  accurate  section  of  yoer 
work ;  by  which  it  is  easy  to  form  a  just  estioiatioa  of 
the  land  to  be  dng  away*  in  order  to  form  the  OMml, 
by  adding  the  depth  to  be  given  to  it. 

Fig.  6.  gives  an  example  of  compound  levelling, 
where  the  situation  is  so  steep  and  mountainous,  that 
the  staves  cannot  be  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
instrument,  or  where  it  is  even  impossible  to  make  » 
reciprocal  levelling  from  one  station  to  the  otber.-*- 
Thus  suppose  the  point  K  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  basoM 
where  it  is  required  to  make  a  fountain,  the  reservoir 
being  at  A  ;  so  that,  in  order  to  know  the  height  to 
which  the  jet  dVau  will  rise,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  high  the  point  A  is  above  K. 

In  great  heights  such  as  this,  it  will  be  necessary  Co 
proceed  by  small  descents,  as  from  A  to  D.  The  instm* 
ment  must  be  adjusted  with  all  possible  care  ;  and  it 
will  even  be  proper,  in  some  part  of  the  work,  to  use 
a  smaller  instrument.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
different  operations  used  in  making  this  level|  it  faaviiig 
been  taken  from  M.  le  Fe  burets  practice. 


Feet. 

ni. 

FeeL  In. 

Yard*. 

A   at 

6 

C      0    9 

90 

?.    * 

3 

p      0     3 

40 

P     3 

9 

E    16    3 

3S^ 

S     ^ 

0 

F    17    9 

250 

F    10 

6 

G     5    0 

375 

^     ^ 

0 

H   19    0 

300 

H     5 

0 

K   47    3 

1000 

55 

0 

106    3 

2405 

In  this  case  only  two  levelliogs  are  made  between 
A  and  D,  though  more  would  have  been  necessary  ; 
bill  they  are  omitted  to  avoid  confu&ion.  In  the 
fourth  station  the  height  found  was  16  feet  8  inches  i 
but  on  account  of  the  (treat  length,  it  was  requisite  te 
reduce  the  apparent  level  to  the  true  one,  which  is  aU 
ways  necessary  where  the  length  is  considerable.  At 
the  last  limit  we  get  the  height  from  N  to  o;  thea 
from  0  to  I ;  from  I  to  K,  fig.  7.  &c.  j  all  which  add- 
ed together,  and  then  corrected  for  the  corvatare, 
gives  47  feet  3  inches.  Now,  by  adding  each  co^ 
lumn   together,   and  subtracting  one  from  the    other, 

!  have  51  feet  9  inches  for  the  height  which  the 


we 


point  A  is  above  the  bottom  of  the  bason,  and  which 
will  cause  the  jet  d*eao  to  rise  about  45  feet.  The  ge- 
neral  section  of  this  operation  is  shown  at  fig.  7.  ^; 
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I*«TetUDr.  ^^^  ^^  exact  profile  of  the  mountain  U  more  dJiflScolty 
as  requiring  many  operations;  though  some  of  these 
might  be  obtained  by  measuring  from  the  level  line 
without  moving  the  instrument. 

The  last  example  given  by  our  author  is  likewise 
from  M.  le  Febore,  and  includes  a  length  of  near  five 
German  miles  (25  of  our$)  in  a  straight  line,  and  9  or 
10  (45  or  50  English)  including  the  turnings  and 
windings.  In  this  the  declivity  of  the  river  Haynoos 
was  measured  from  Lignebruk  to  Villebourg.  The 
first  operation  was  to  drive  stakes  at  several  parts  of 
the  river  even  with  the  water^sedge  ;  the  first  of  which 
a  little  above  the  milh  of  Lignebruk  showed  the  upper 
water-mark,  and  another  showed  the  lower  water- mark 
at  the  same  mills.  Two  stakes  above  and  below  the 
mills  of  Maxurance,  somewhat  more  than  half  way  be- 
tween Lignebruk  and  Villebourg,  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ference between  high  and  low  water  there,  and  formeil 
likewise  the  third  and  foorth  limits  of  the  operation  ; 
while  the  stakes  above  and  below  the  mills  of  Ville- 
bourg pointed  out  the  difierence  between  high  and  low 
water,  and  likewise  formed  the  last  limits  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

These  marks  were  all  made  at  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter, exactly  even  with  its  surface,  and  all  made  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  river  nearly  at  tbe  same  instant 
of  time.  '^  The  principal  limits  of  the  levelling  (says 
Mr  Adams)  being  now  determined  and  fixed,  it  only 
remains  to  find  the  level  between  the  limits,  according 
to  the  methods  already  pointed  out,  using  every  ad- 
rantage  that  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  obstacles  and  diffi- 
culties that  may  retard  or  injure  the  operations.  The 
first  rule  is  always  to  take  the  shortest  possible  way 
from  one  limit  to  another,  though  this  rule  ought  not  to 
be  followed  if  there  are  considerable  obstacles  in  the 
way,  as  hills,  woods,  marshy  ground,  or  if,  by  going 
aside,  any  advantage  can  be  obtained.'^  In  the  pre- 
sent case  it  was  found  necessary  to  deviate  very  consi- 
derably from  the  general  role,  in  order  to  take  in  se* 
Teral  ponds,  the  surfaces  of  which  might  alt  be  taken 
for  a  perfect  level  \  and  thus  levels  were  frequently 
taken  across  the  country  for  a  considerable  way.  The 
difierence  of  height  between  the  mills  of  Lignebruk 
and  Villebourg  was  at  last  found  to  be  about  19  feet, 
indicating  a  descent  of  not  quite  a  foot  in  a  mile. 

LEVELLING' Staves f  instruments  used  in  levelling, 
serving  to  carry  the  marks  to  be  observed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  measure  the  heights  of  those  marks  from 
the  ground.  They  usually  consist  of  two  mahogany 
staves  ten  feet  long,  in  two  parts,  that  slide  upon  one 
another  to  about  JtV  ^^^^9  ^^^  ^^^  more  portable  car- 
riage. They  are  divided  into  1 000  equal  parts,  and 
numbered  at  every  tenth  division  by  10,  20,  30,  &c« 
to  J  000  ;  and  on  one  side  the  feet  and  inches  are  also 
sometimes  marked. 

A  vane  A  slides  up  and  down  upon  each  set  of  these 
staves,  which  by  brass  springs  will  stand  at  any  part. 
These  vanes  are  about  10  inches  long  and  4  inches 
broad  ;  the  breadth  is  first  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  the  two  extremes  painted  white,  the  middle 
space  divided  again  into  three  equal  parts,  which  are 
less;  the  middle  one  of  them  is  also  painted  white,  and 
the  two  other  parts  black  ;  and  thus  they  are  suited 
to  all  the  common  distances.     These  vanes  have  each 
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a  brass  wire  across  a  small  square  bole  in  the  ccatre,  LeveUIng 
which  serves  to  point  out  the  height  correctly,  by  co-        I 
inciding  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telescope  of    ^^^^' 
the  level. 

LEVEN,  a  river  of  Lenox  or  Denbartonshire  of 
Scotland.     See  Lekox. 

LEVER,  in  Mechanics^  la  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood, 
one  part  of  which  being  supported  by  a  prop,  all  other 
parts  turn  upon  that  prop  as  their  centre  of  motioa. 
This  instrument  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  the  conMsan 
sort,  where  the  weight  we  desire  to  raise  rests  at  one 
end  of  it,  our  strength  is  applied  at  the  other  end,  aad 
the  prop  is  between  both.  When  we  stir  up  the  five 
with  a  poker,  we  make  use  of  this  lever  ;  tJie  poker  is 
the  lever,  it  rests  upon  one  of  the  bars  of  tbe  grate  as 
a  prop,  the  incumbent  fire  is  the  weight  to  be  over- 
come, and  the  other  end  held  in  the  band  is^he  strength 
or  power.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  rest,  we  have  only  to 
increase  the  distance  between  the  strength  and  prop 
to  give  the  man  that  works  the  instrument  greater 
power. 

The  lever  of  the  second  kind  has  the  prop  at  oae 
end,  the  strength  is  applied  to  the  other,  and  the  weight 
to  be  raised  rests  between  them.  Thus  in  raising  the 
water-plug  in  the  streets,  tbe  workman  pats  his  iron 
lever  through  the  bole  of  the  plug  till  he  reaches  the 
ground  on  the  other  side,  and,  making  that  his  piwp, 
lifts  the  plug  with  his  strength  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lever.'  In  this  lever  also,  the  greater  the  distance  of 
the  prop  from  the  strength,  the  greater  is  tbe  work- 
man's power. 

These  instruments,  as  we  see,  assist  the  strength  $  but 
sometimes  a  workman  is  obliged  to  aet  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, in  raising  either  a  -piece  of  timber  or  a  ladder 
upon  one  end.  We  cannot,  with  grammatical  proprie- 
ty, call  this  a  iever^  sitice  such  a  piece  of  timber  in  fact 
in  no  way  contributes  to  raise  the  weight.  In  this  case, 
the  man  who  is  the  strength  or  power,  is  in  the  middle, 
the  part  of  the  beam  already  raised  is  the  weight,  tka 
part  yet  at  the  ground  is  the  prop  on  whioh  the  beam 
turns  or  rests.  Here  the  man's  strength  will  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  the  weiglit  it  sostains.  The 
weight  will  be  greater  the  farther  it  is  from  the  prop, 
therefore  the  man  will  bear  tlie  greater  weight,  tiM 
nearer  he  is  to  the  prop.    See  Mechanics. 

LEVERET,  among  sportsmen,  denotes  a  bare  in 
tbe  first  year  of  her  age. 

LEVIGATION,  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  tbe 
reducing  hard  and  ponderous  bodies  to  an  impalpa^ 
ble  powder,  by  grinding  them  on  a  porphyry,  or  ia  • 
mill. 

LEVITE,  in  a  general  sense,  means  all  the  descend^ 
ants  of  Levi,  among  whom  were  tfie  Jewish  priests 
tiremselves,  who,  being  descended  from  Aaron,*  were 
likewise  of  the  race  of  Levi.  In  a  more  particular 
sense,  Levite  is  used  for  an  order  of  officers  in  that 
church,  who  were  employed  in  performing  the  manual 
service  of  the  temple.  They  were  obedient  to  the 
priests  in  their  ministration,  and  brought  them  wood, 
water,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  sacrifice. — They 
sung  and  played  upon  instruments  in  the  temple  and 
in  other  places.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  coon* 
try,  but  always  subordinate  to  the  prieitts.  Their  sub- 
-_*  .L_    .-,•  *.  froit,   and   cattle, 
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LtYite    throQghont  Israel :  but  die  priests  were  entitled  to  a 
I         tenth  of  their  tithes,  by  way  of  first  fruitH  to  the  Lord. 
LeawcB^   Eight  and  forty  cities  were  assigned  for  the  residence 
.  .  of  the  Levites,  of  which  the  priests  claimed  thirteen, 

six  whereof  were  chosen  for  cities  of  refuge.  They 
were  consecrated,  before  they  entered  upon  their  mi- 
nistry, by  shaving  their  flesh,  washing  their  clothes,  and 
sprinkling  with  the  water  of  expiation.  Imposition  of 
hands  was  used  in  consecration,  and  two  bullocks  were 
oflFered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  They  waited 
weekly,  and  by  turns,  in  the  temple,  beginning  their 
attendance  on  one  sabbath  and  ending  the  next :  Dur- 
ing this  time  they  were  maintained  out  of  the  offer- 
ings, &c.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  number  of 
I  Levttes,  from  the  age  of  20,  and  capable  of  serving, 

was  30,000. 

LEVITiICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  called  from  its  containing  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  priests,  Levites,  and  sacrifices. 

LEVITY,  in  Physiology^  the  privation  or  want  of 
weight  in  any  body  when  compared,  with  another  that 
is  heavier  than  it  j  in  which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to 
gravity. 

LEUK,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  Valaisj  remarkable  for  its  natural  strength,  for 
the  assembly  of  the  states  that  often  meet  there,  and 
for  its  baths,  whose  water  is  so  hot  that  it  will  boil 

LEUSDEN,  John,  a  celebrated  philologer,  born 
10  1624.  He  studied  the  learned  langusges  and  ma- 
thematics at  Utrecht ;  and  then  went  to  Amsterdam, 
to  converse  with  the  rabbis,  and  perfect  himself  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  After  which  he  was  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  died  in  1699.  He  wrote  many  valuable 
works*,  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Onomastictitn  Sa* 
crum^  8vo.  2.  Clavis  Hebraka  ei  P/iilo/ogna  VcUris 
Testamentt\  4to.  3.  Novi  2'cstamenii  Clavts  Graca^  cum 
Annotationibus  Phtlologicis^  8vo.  .4.  Compendium  Bibli- 
cum  Veteris  Testamenti^  8vo.  5.  Compendium  Gracum 
JSbvi  T'estamenti }  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
London,  in  1 668,  I2mo.    6.  Phiiologus  Ilebraus^  4(0. 

2.  Phiiologus  Hebneo  mixtus^  4to.  8.  Phiiologus  He- 
rtBO'Grcecus^  4to.  9.  Notes  on  Jonas,  Joel,  Hosea, 
&c.  He  also  gave  correct  editions  of  several  learned 
works. 

LEUTKIRK,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Suabia,  seat- 
ed on  a  rivulet  that  falls  into  the  Illar.  It  is  now  sub- 
ject to  Wirtemberg.     E.  Long.  10.  10.  N.  Lat.  47. 

53- 

LEUTMEKITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a 

circle  of  the  same  name,  with  a  bishop^s  see,  seated  on 
the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Lonp.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  34. 

LEUWENHOEK,  Antony,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1 63  2,  and  acquired 
an  extensive  reputation  all  over  Europe,  by  means  of 
his  discoveries  and  experiments  in  natural  history,  which 
were  made  by  him  with  the  microscope.  He  particu- 
larly excflled  in  making  glasses  for  microscopes  and 
spectacles  ;  and  he  was  a  member  of  roost  of  the  liter- 
ary societies  of  Europe,  to  which  he  sent  a  number  of 
valuable  memoirs.  Those  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions and  in  the  Paris  Memoirs,  extend  through  many 
volumes }  the  former  were  extracted  and  published  at 


Leyden,  in  1722.     He  died  in  1723,  mi  91   years  of  Leowea 
age.  keck 

LEVY,  in  Law^  signifies  to  gatherer  collect }  at  to    _  I 
levy  money,  and  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands  in  tbe  fuusing 
a  fine. 

LE WARDEN,  a  handsome,  rich,  and  strong  town 
of  the  United  Provinces,  capital  of  Ostergow,  Weater- 
gow,  Sevenwolden,  and  West  Friesland.  It  was  tbe 
usual  place  of  residence  of  the  Stadtholder  \  and  in 
buildings,  as  well  public  as  private,  is  very  magnifi* 
cent.  It  has  several  canals  running  through  tbe  streets, 
which  are  of  great  service  to  their  trade,  especiallj  as 
they  are  continued  to  the  sea  and  to  the  mobt  consider- 
able towns  of  the  province.     £•  Long.  5«  42*  £•  Lat. 

LEWDNESS.     See  Fornication. — ^Lewdness  is 

punishable  by  our  law  by  fine,  imprison  men  t,  &c.  And 
Mich.  15  Car.  II.  a  person  was  indicted  for  open  lewd- 
ness, in  showing  bis  naked  body  in  a  balcony,  and 
other  misdemeanors  \  and  was  fined  2000  merks,  im- 
prisoned for  a  week,  and  bound  to  bis  good  behaviour 
for  three  years,  i  Sid.  168.  In  times  past,  ivken  anj 
man  granted  a  lease  of  his  house,  it  was  usual  to  insert 
an  express  covenant,  that  the  tenant  should  not  enter- 
tain any  lewd  women,  &c. 

LEWENTZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Gran,  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  1644.  I^*  Long.  18. 
16.  N.  Lat.  48.  15. 

LEWES,  a  large  well  built  town  of  Sussex,  in  Eng- 
land, seated  on  an  eminence  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Oosc 
50  miles  from  London.  It  is  famous  for  a  bloody 
battle  fought  near  it,  wherein  King  Henry  III.  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  barons  ^  and  is  so 
ancient,  that  we  read  the  Saxon  king  AtheUtan  ap- 
pointed two  mint-housed  here,  and  that  in  tbe  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  it  had  127  burgesses.  It  is  a 
borough  by  prescription,  by  the  style  of  constables 
and  inhabitants.  The  constables  are  choscrn  yearly. 
It  has  l^andsome  streets  and  two  suburbs,  with  sir  pa- 
rish churches.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  ^  and  the 
river  Ouse  runs  through  it,  which  brings  goods  in 
boats  and  barges  from  a  port  eight  miles  ofll  On  this 
river  are,  several  iron-works,  where  cannon  are  cast  for 
merchant  ships,  besides  other  useful  works^  ^  charity- 
school  was  opened  here  in  1711,  where  20  boys  are 
taught,  clothed,  and  maintained,  at  tbe  ex  pence  of  a 
private  gentleman,  by  whom  they  were  also  furnished 
with  books;  and  8  boys  more  are  taught  here  at  tbe 
expence  of  other  gentlemen.  Here  are  horse-races 
almost  every  summer  for  the  king's  plate  of  looL 
The  roads  here  are  deep  and  dirty  ;  but  then  it  is  the 
richest  soil  in  this  part  of  England.  TNie  market  here 
is  on  Saturday  \  and  the  fairs  May  6.  ^Vbitsun-Toes- 
day,  and  October  2.  Tiie  timber  of  this  part  of  the 
county  is  prodigiously  large.  The  trees  are  some- 
times drawn  to  Maidstone  and  other  places  on  the 
Med  way,  on  a  sort  of  carriage  called  a  tv<r^  drawn  bv 
22  oxen  a  little  way,  and  then  left  there  for  other 
tugs  to  carry  it  on  ;  so  that  a  tree  is  sometimes  two 
or  three  years  drawing  to  Chatham ;  because  after 
the  rain  is  onpe  set  in,  it  stirs  no  more  that  year  and 
sometimes  a  whole  summer  is  not  dry  enough  to  make 
the  roads  passable.     It  is  cheap  living  here  i   and  tbe 
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Lcwcs  towA  not  Veing  under  tbe  direction  of  n  corporation, 
Ltwis.  but  governed  by  gentlemen,  it  is  reckoned  an  rxcellent 
retreat  for  half-pay  oflScen  who  cannot  so  well  confine 
themselves  to  the  rules  of  a  corporation.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.     Population  6221  in  181 1. 

LEVVIS,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Hebrides,  or  West- 
ern islands  of  Scotland,  extendiug  about  60  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  13  to  14  in 
bre«dtb,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  isles  and  rocks, 
and  parted  by  the  sea  into  two  divisions,  called  Lewis 
»nd  Harries^  the  former  lying  to  the  westward  of  the 
gtUer.  Lewis  belongs  to  the  shire  of  Ross ;  is  divided 
by  several  channels,  distinguished  by  several  names, 
and  portioned  out  among  different  proprietors ;  but 
the  Lewhf  strictly  so  called,  stretches  about  36  miles 
in  length,  from  the  north  point  of  Bowllng-head  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Hussiness  in  Harries.  The 
air  is  temperately  cold,  moist,  and  healthy  \  great  part 
of  the  low  ground  is  flooded  with  lakes ;  the  revt  is 
arable  in  many  places,  and  has  been  counted  fruitful  in 
oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  soil  in  these 
parts  is  a  light  sand,  which  the  inhabitants  manure 
with  soot  and  sea- ware :  but  great  part  of  the  island 
i«  covered  with  heatb.  The  labouring  people  dig  the 
land  with  spades,  and  break  the  clods  with  small  har- 
rows, the  foremost  teeth  of  which  are  made  of  wood, 
and  the  remainder  of  rougii  heath,  which  smooths  what 
the  others  have  broken  \  and  this  harrow  is  drawn  by 
one  man,  having  a  strong  trace  of  horse-hair  across  his 
breast.  Of  their  corn  they  not  only  make  malt  for 
ale,  but  likewise  a  strong  spirit  called  tresiareg^  which 
11  the  whisky,  or  usquebaugh,  three  times  distilled. 
Lewis  abounds  with  convenient  bays  and  harbours, 
in  which  are  caught,  in  great  plenty,  cod,  ling,  and 
herring  :  here  are  likewise  whales  of  diflerent  sizes, 
which  the  natives  drive  into  the  bays,  and  kill  with 
harpoons.  These  bays  aflford  great  plenty  of  shell-fish, 
snch  as  clams,  oysters,  cockles,  mussels,  limpets,  welks  ^ 
and  snch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  spout-fish  is  some- 
times cast  op  from  the  sand  off  Lochtua,  that  they  in- 
fect the  air,  and  render  it  unhealthy  to  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  who  are  not  able  to  consume  them, 
either  by  eating,  or  using  tbcm  as  manure  for  the 
ground.  Some  of  these  lochs  and  bays  likewise  pro- 
duce small  coral  and  coralline.  The  fresh-water  lakes 
are  well  stored  with  trout  and  eels,  and  the  rivers  yield 
plenty  of  salmon.  Along  the  coast  are  found  a  great 
number  of  caves,  which  serve  as  shelter  for  the  seals 
and  otters,  which  are  also  eaten  as  dainties  hv  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  vast  numbers  of  sea- fowl  build  upon  the 
roeks  and  promontories. 

The  land  animals  reared  in  this  island,  are  cows, 
horses,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  deer}  all  these  are  of 
a  diminutive  size.  The  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  are 
juicy  and  delicious ;  the  horses  are  active  and  hardy  ; 
the  deer,  which  are  of  tlie  red  kind,  confine  themselves 
to  the  chace  of  Oservaul,  about  1 5  miles  in  compass, 
which  affords  tolerable  pasturage  \  but  in  the  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  these, 
animals  are  forced  to  feed  on  sea-ware,  and  endure  al) 
the  rigour  of  the  season,  witliout  any  shelter  from 
wood  or  copse,  for  (here  is  not  a  tree  to  be  seen  ;  ne- 
vertheless, the  roots  of  very  large  trees,  which  have 
been  cnt  by  the  axe,  are  found  in  different  places. 
Vol.  XL  Part  II.  f 


There  is  likewise  a  small  grove  of  birch  and  hazel  on     Lewis, 
the  south" west  side  of  Loch  Stornaway.  *       ^       * 

The  inhabitants  of  Lewis  are  well-proportioned,  tall, 
fair,  sanguine,  strong,  and  healthy.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral sober,  circumspect,  and  hospitable  j  dexterous  in 
shooting,  swimming,  and  leaping  y  bold  and  skilful  ma- 
riners 'y  and  so  temperate,  that  they  will  tug  at  tlie  oar 
all  day,  without  any  other  provision  than  bread  and 
water,  with  a  snush  of  tohacco. 

Along  this  coast  we  see  several  natural  mounts,  or 
forts,  called  Duns  ;  such  as  Dun-rowiy,  Dun-Coradel, 
and  Dun-eisten.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  some 
old  castles,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  At 
Stornaway  village  we  see  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  destroy- 
ed by  the  English  garrison  sent  thither  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well. To  the  northward  of  firago  there  is  round 
tower  built  of  large  stones,  three  stories  high,  taper- 
ing towards  die  top,  with  a  double  wall,  and  a  eir- 
cular  staircase  between,  by  which  one  may  go  quite 
round  the  building*  On  the  heaths  and  summits  of 
bills  there  are  several  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones,  which 
served  either  for  graves  or  beacons.  In  the  parish  of 
Barvas  we  see  a  single  stone  called  the  thrushel^  stand- 
ing upright,  above  20  feet  high,  and  almost  as  much 
in  breadth.  Three  stones,  about  1 2  feet  bigli  eacb, 
are  seen  standing  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Carlvay  \ 
and  many  others  standing  single  at  great  distances, 
and  in  remote  parts  of  the  island.  But  the  most  re- 
marka^ble  monument  of  tiiis  kind  appears  by  the  village 
of  Classerniss.  Here  we  find  39  pyramidal  stones  stand- 
ing upright,  about  six  or  seven  feet  high  from  the  sur- 
face, each  about  two  feet  in  breadth.  They  are  pla- 
ced in  form  of  an  avenue,  eight  feet  wide  \  the  di- 
stance between  every  stone  amounting  to  six  feet,  and 
a  single  piece  stands  at  the  entrance.  This  avenue 
leads  to  a  circle  of  1 2  stones  of  the  same  dimensions, 
-  with  one  in  the  centre  13  feet  in  length,  and  shaped 
like  a  rudder :  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  of 
this  circle,  are  four  stones,  such  as  those  that  compose 
this  round  and  avenue,  forming  three  lines,  or  as  it 
were  rays  from  the  body  of  the  circle.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Druid  temple ;  and  tradition  re- 
ports, that  the  chief  Druid  stood  by  the  large  stone  in 
the  centre,  and  harangued  the  audience.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  is  another  circle  of 
the  same  nature  \  hut  without  the  range  and  avenue. 
In  all  probability,  these,  as  well  as  the  monuments  we 
have  described  in  our  account  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  plain,  were  places  of  worship 
erected  by  the  Druids  in  time  of  Pagan  snperstitioa. 
The  chief  town  in  Lewis  is  Storkawat. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  inferior  adjacent 
isles  and  rocks,  some  of  which  hardly  deserve  to  be 
mentioned:  such  as  the  small  island  Garve  at  the 
month  of  Loch  Carlvay,  Berinsay,  Fladda,  Bemera 
Minor  and  Bernera  Major,  Kialisay,  Cavay,  Carvay, 
Grenim,  Fabi^,  Shirem,  Vexay,  Woya  the  Larger 
and  Lesser,  and  the  Flannan  islands,  which  the  sea- 
men denominate  the  northern  hunters.  These  are  vi- 
sited every  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lewis, 
who  go  thither  in  quest  of  fowls,  eggs,  down,  quills, 
and  feathers,  as  well  as  to  shear  or  kill  the  sheep  that 
are  kept  here  for  pasture.  As  these  islands  are  very 
steep  and  rocky,  the  visitors,  after  having  landed  and 
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Lewfff.  climbed  np  the  rock  by  a  Udder,  Dncover  tlicir  heads, 
'"  and,  making  a  turn  sun-ways,  thank  Gud  for  having 
escaped  the  danger  they  have  ondergone.  In  the 
largest  island  are  the  rains  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Fiannan,  from  whom  the  isles  derive  their  name.  Thi* 
ther  the  fowlers  repairing,  strip  themselves  of  their  up- 
per garments,  which  being  laid  upon  a  stone,  they  ad- 
vance towards  the  altar,  and  repeat  three  prayers ;  an 
exercise  which  is  performed  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. They  observe  many  other  superstitious  customs 
daring  their  residence  on  these  rocks;  and  when  they 
have  landed  their  boat  with  their  purchase,  return  to 
the  larger  islands.  Among  tbfe  islands  belonging  to 
the  Lewis,  we  may  likewise  take  notice  of  the  small 
isle  of  Pigmies,  so  called,  because,  it  is  said,  bones  re- 
•embling  those  of  human  creatures,  but  of  very  small 
dimensions,  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

The  island  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  the  two  parishes 
of  Barvas  and  Eye,  and  in  each  of  these  one  minister 
is  settled  \  hot  there  is  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  dedicated  to  difierent  saints,  in  the  differ- 
ent iflles  which  compose  this  cluster.  All  these  were 
sanctuaries  before  the  Reformation,  but  now  they  are 
divested  of  that  privilege.  The  people  of  these  islands 
are  Frenbyterians,  with  a  few  Protestants  of  the  English 
communion,  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. The  Protestants  observe  the  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas ;  on  the 
last  of  which  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  perform  an 
anniversary  cavalcade.     Population  13,942. 

Lewis,  or  Louis^  the  name  of  several  kings  of  France. 
See  France. 

Lewis  VIL  anno  1137,  was  the  first  who  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  popes  on 
the  regal  authority :  Pope  Innocent  II.  excommuni- 
eated  him  for  appointirrg  an  archbishop  of  Bourges; 
bat  Lewis  defended  his  prerogatives,  and  put  the 
priests  to  death  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  quar- 
rel. In  1147,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  80,000  men,  and  marched  against  the  Saracens,  in 
the  second  crusade,  but  was  defeated ;  and  returning 
into  France  by  sea,  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  re- 
acued  by  Roger  king  of  Sicily.  His  queen  Eleonora 
accompanied  him  in  this  expedition }  and  being  sus* 
pected  of  infidelity  with  Saladin,  a  yoimg  Turk.  Lewis 
divorced  her,  and  she  was  married  six  weeks  after  to 
Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  (Henry  II.  king  of  Eng- 
land).    Lewis  died  in  1 180,  aged  60. 

Lewis  IX.  anno  1226  (canonized),  was  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  France,  equally  memorable  for 
his  valour  and  his  virtues  j  but,  unfortunately  misled 
by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  he  sacrificed  his  own 
repose,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  to  the  folly  of 
crusading.  In  1248,  leaving  France  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  he  embarked  for  Egypt,  attended  by  his 
queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility.  At  first  his  victories  were  rapid;  he  took 
Damietta  in  1249;  ^"^  ^^^  following  year  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  with  all 
the  nobility  in  his  train,  afid  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army.  The  sultan  sent  to  him  in  prison,  to  demand 
an  exorbitant  sum  for  his  ransom ;  and  his  answer 
being  truly  noble,  deserves  to  be  recorded :  *^  Tell 
the  sultan,  that  a  king  of  France  16  not  to  be  ran- 
somed with  money )  I  will  give  the  sum  required  for 


my  people,  and  Damietta  for  myself.^*  These  terms 
were  accepted,  and  a  peace  of  ten  years  ensued.  Upon 
his  return  to  France,  he  diminished  the  taxes,  re- 
voked those  which  the  cupidity  of  the  financiers  had 
introduced ;  issued  several  salutary  edicts  ;  founded  se* 
veral  churches  and  hospitals;  and  effectoally  overtom- 
ed  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
by  his  pragmatic  sanction  in  1269,  ^hich  eatablisbed 
the  independency  of  the  Gallican  church.  Thirteen 
years  residence  in  his  capital  indemnified  his  subjects 
for  his  absence^  but  his  pious  zeal  prevented  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  happiness:  he  embarked  for  the  sixth  cm- 
sade  in  1 270 ;  and  died  the  same  year,  at  the  siege  of 
Tunis,  aged  ^s* 

Lewis  XI.  anno  I46i.  His  oppressions  obliged 
his  subjects  to  enter  into  a  league  against  him,  styled, 
"  Ligue  de  bten  publiq^^*  in  which  htb  brother  the  dnko 
of  Berri  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility  were  con- 
cerned :  they  solicited  succours  from  John  duke  of  Cala- 
bria, who  joined  them  with  500  Swiss  (the  first  intro- 
duction  of  Swiss  soldiers  into  the  French  armies).  His 
reign  was  almost  one  continued  scene  of  civil  war;  and 
it  is  computed,  that  4000  of  bis  snbjects  were  executed 
in  public  and  privately,  either  for  being  in  arms  against 
him,  or  suspected  by  him.  In  his  last  illness,  he  drank 
the  warm  blood  of  children,  in  the  vain  hope  c^f  restor- 
ing his  decayed  strength.  He  died  in  1483,  aged  60. 
The  posts  for  letters  were  established  in  his  reign,  ow- 
ing to  his  eagerness  for  news ;  the  first  institotion  of  this 
nature  in  Europe. 

Lewis  XII.  anno  1462,  styled  the  Just,  and  tke  ¥a^ 
ther  of  his  people;  memorable  for  his  valoor  in  the  field, 
and  his  wisdom  in  the  cabinet.  A  great  general  ;  bat 
unfortunate  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  he  did 
not  command  his  troops  in  person :  his  orders  trans- 
mitted from  home  were  misunderstood,  or  wilfully  dis- 
obeyed ;  and  he  had  the  mortification,  before  be  died, 
to  see  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  posses- 
sions he  had  acquired  for  them  by  his  personal  bravery. 
At  53  years  of  age,  he  married  the  princess  Mary  of 
England,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  and  being  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  fella  victim  (according to  the  French  his- 
torians) to  amorous  dalliance ;  for  he  died  in  about  two 
montlifl  after  his  nuptials,  in  1515. 

Lewis  XIII.  anno  1610,  increased  the  military  re- 
putation of  his  country,  and  made  considerable  addi- 
tions to  its  domains.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
occupied  in  civil  wars  with  bis  mother  and  bis  Pro- 
testant subjects ;  in  which  he  was  excited  to  continoe 
by  his  famous  minister  Cardinal  Richelieu,  wbo  attend- 
ed him  to  the  siege  of  Bocbelle,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  This  place  was  reduced  by  famine 
to  surrender,  in  1628,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  a 
year.  Upon  this  and  other  occasions,  the  king  gave 
proofs  of  great  personal  bravery.  His  attachment  to 
his  ally  the  duke  de  Nevers,  who  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  but  was  refused  the  investitnre  b? 
Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  that  prince,  the  Spaniards,  and  tbe  duke  of 
Savoy ;  in  which  Lewis  was  victorious  ;  and  obtained 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  Which  the  duke  of  Mantua  was 
guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  his  dominiona.  In  16^  c 
a  new  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Spain  and 
the  emperor  took  part  with  ihe  latter:  it  lasted  i» 
years  against  tbe  emperor,  and  25  against  Spain,  with 
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▼arioaa  success ;  snd  the  different  armies  kept  on  foot 
in  the  Loir  Countries,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
ID  Italy,  in  the  first  years  of  this  war,  paved  the  way 
for  the  signal  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  the  campaigns 
of  these  armies  bring  a  militarv  school  of  discipline 
ftnd  experience  for  the  French  officers,  besides  giving 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  became  the 
•eat  of  war  in  the  next  reign.  Lewis  XIII.  died  1643, 
aged  41. 

Lewis  XIV.  le  Grand  (king  at  five  years  of  age), 
anno  1643.  He  was  at  first  styled  Dteu-donne^  be- 
oause  the  French  considered  him  as  the  gift  of  heaven 
granted  to  their  prayers  after  the  queen  had  been  bar- 
ren 22  years.  This  princess  (Anne  of  Austria)  was 
declared  regent  by  Lewis  XIII.  and  saw  herself  un- 
der a  necessity  to  continue  the  war  against  Philip  IV. 
king  of  Spain  her  brother.  The  duke  d^Enghien  was 
made  general  of  the  French  armies  ^  and  so  signal  was 
the  success  of  thi^  renowned  warrior  (afterwards  prince 
of  Cond^,  and  known  by  the  style  of  the  great  Cond/)^ 
that  his  victories  brought  on  the  advantageous  treaties 
of  Munster,  in  1648,  between  France,  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  and  Christina  queen  of  Sweden  :  See 
Britain,  United  PsoriscEs^  &c,  Lewis  XIV.  died 
in  1715,  apred  77. 

Lewis  XV,  (his  great-grandson)  succeeded  in  171 5. 
He  was  etyled,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  well  be 
hvedf  which  he  lost  some  years  before  he  died  j  and  was 
detested  and  despise^  by  his  subjects  for.his  shameful  at- 
tachment to  Atnistress^  who,  through  her  patron  the  duke 
d'Aiguillon,  governed  the  kingdom,  and  invaded  the  an- 
cient rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  He  died  in 
1774,  in  the  64th  year  of  bis  age  and  59th  of  his  reign. 

Lewis  XVI.  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  race,  and 
perhaps  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  France.  He  was  guillotined  2ist  January 
1793.  For  an  account  of  bis  life  and  character,  see 
the  article  France. 

LEX,  Law.  See  Law.— The  Roman  laws  were 
of  three  kinds  :  ist,  Such  as  were  made  by  their  kings. 
2d,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  brought  by  the  De^ 
cemvirt  from  Athens,  &c.  And,  3.  Such  as  were  pro« 
posed  by  the  superior  magistrates  in  the  times  of  the 
republic.  The  laws  of  this  last  class  were  enacted  in 
the  following  manner. 

No  law  could  be  proposed  but  by  some  oP  the  fol- 
lowing magistrates,  viz.  the  prertor^  the  consuls,  the 
dictator^  the  inierrex^  the  decern vin\  the  miHiaiit  tri- 
bunes^ triumviri,  and  tribunes  of  the  people.  If  any 
of  these  .proposed  a  law,  it  was  first  committed  to  writ- 
incr,  and  privately  examined  a^  to  its  utility  and  pro. 
bable  consequences,  by  some  persons  well  qualified  for 
the  task  \  sometimes  it  was  referred  to  the  whole  se- 
nate for  their  sentiments.  It  was  then  hung  op  pub* 
licly  for  three  market  days,  that  ali  the  people  might 
have  time  to  examine  it,  and  consider  its  tendency  : 
Th  is  was  ca  I  led  legis  promulgation  quasi  provulgatio,  I  f 
the  person  who  framed  the  bill  did  not  see  cause  in  the 
mean  time  to  drop  it,  the  people  were  convened  in  co- 
mitia^  and  be  addressed  them  in  an  oration,  being  also 
seconded  by  his  friends,  setting  forth  the  expediency 
and  probable  atility  of  such  a  law :  This  was  called 
rogatio  legis^  because  the  address  wa*^  always  prefaced 
with  this  petitionary  form  of  words,  Velitia  jubeatisne^ 
^uirit€$  P  *^  Will  yoOy  O  Romans,  consent  and  order 


this  law  to  pass  ?^'  This  being  done,  those  that  disliked       Les 
the  motion  delivered  their  sentiments  in  opposition  to        I 
it.     An  urn  was  then  brought  to  certain  priests  who .  Leydca. 
attended  upon  the  occasion,  into  which  were  cast  the 
names  of  the  tribes,  centuries,  or  curia^  as  the  comitia 
happened  to  be  tributa^  centuriata^  or  curiata.     The 
names  were  shaken  together ;  and  the  first- drawn  tribe 
or  century  was  cnWed  pnerogativa^  because  their  suffra- 
ges were  first  taken.     The  curia  that  was  first  drawn 
was  called  principium  for  the  same  reason.     The  other 
tribes,  centuries,  &c.  were  called  trtbusjure  vocatte^ 
centureee  jure  vocatee^  &c. 

Matters  being  in  this  situation,  the  veto  or  negative 
voice  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  might  put  an  entire 
end  to  the  proceedings,  and  dissolve  the  assembly.  The 
tribone^s  interference  was  called  intercession  The  con- 
sul also  had  it  in  his  power  to  stop  further  proceedings, 
by  commanding  any  of  the  holidays  calledyrr/Vr  impe» 
rativee  to  be  observed.  The  comitia  would  of  course 
be  dissolved  also  by  any  of  the  persons  present  being 
seized  with  the  falling  sickness,  or  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unlucky  omen.  But  supposing  the  busi- 
ness to  meet  with  no  interruption  of  this  sort,  the 
people  were  each  of  them  presented  with  two  tablets, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  in  large  characters  A. 
on  the  other  U.  R.  Their  disapprobation  of  the  bill 
was  expressed  by  throwing  into  an  urn  the  tablet  in- 
scribed  A.  signifying  "  I  forbid  it  j"  antiquo,  **  I  pre- 
fer the  old."  Their  assent  was  signified  by  throwing 
in  the  tablet  marked  U.  R.  i.  e.  uti  rogas^  "  be  it  as 
you  desire."  According  to  the  majority  of  these  tab- 
lets the  law  passed  or  not.  If  it  passed,  it  was  written 
upon  record,  and  carried  into  the  treasury  ;  this  was 
called  legem Jerre.  Afterwards  it  was  engraved  upon 
plates  of  brass,  and  hung  up  in  the  most  public  and 
conspicuous  places :  this  was  termed  legem  Jigere^  and 
a  future  repeal  of  this  law  was  legem  rejigere. 

If  a  law  passed  in  the  comitia  curiata^  it  wascalled  le» 
curiata  ;  if  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  it  had  the  name  of 
Ux  centuriata  ;  hut  if  it  passed  in  the  comitia  tributa^  it 
^M  ti^rmed  plebiscitum.  The  laws,  too,  generally  bore 
the  names  of  the  proposers,  as  les  Mlia^  lex  Fusia^  &c« 
Romulus  used  to  make  laws  by  his  own  single  autbp* 
rily,  but  succeeding  kings  sought  the  approbation  of 
the  people. 

LEXIARCHI,  at  Athens,  six  officers,  assisted  by 
30  inferior  ones,  whose  busineHS  it  was  to  lay  fines  upon 
such  as  came  not  to  the  public  assemblies,  and  also  t* 
make  scrutiny  among  such  as  were  present. 

The  lexiarchi  kept  a  register  of  the  age,'  manneri, 
and  abilities  of  the  citizens,  i\^o  were  always  en* 
rolled  at  the  ajre  of  20. 

LEXICON,  the  same  with  dictionary.     The  word 
is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  Greek  dictionaries  :  it  it 
derived  from  the  Greek  Aijif^  word^  diction  ;  of  >iy», ' 
/  sptuk. 

LEXINGTON^  a  town  of  North  America,  and 
con^id^red  as  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  It  standi  on 
the  head-  waters  of  Elk  horn  river.  Here  tbe  courts  are 
held,  and  business  regularly  condocted.  In  1818  it 
contained  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  several  stores, 
with  a  good  assortment  of  dry  goods.  There  are  manv- 
factores  of  cottons  and  woollens,  flannels,  blankets,  fee, 
LEYDENy  in  Latin  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  cities  in  Holland,  'aboonds  with 
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X^ydea    canals,  along  which  are  rows  of  laity  trees  that  afford 


very  pleasant  walks.  An  arm  or  small  branch  of  the 
Rhine  runs  through  it«  Over  the  canals  are  145 
bridges,  most  of  them  of  stone  or  brick,  The  univer- 
sity here  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  Provinces :  it  has 
large  privileges  ^  a  library  well  furnished,  and  particu- 
larly rich  in  manuscripts  ^  a  pliy sic-garden  well  stocked 
with  all  sorts  of  plants^  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  East 
Indies  ;  an  anatomy  hall,  well  provided  with  skeletons  \ 
and  an  observatory.  The  professors,  who  are  generally 
very  eminent,  read  public  lectures  (bur  times  a-week, 
for  which  they  take  no  money,  but  about  three  guineas 
are  paid  for  a  course  of  private  lectures,  which  lasts  a 
whole  year.  The  students  have  no  distinct  habit,  but 
all  wear  swords,  though  they  generally  go  to  the  pvb- 
lie  and  private  lectures  in  their  night-gowns  and  slip- 
per8»  The  salaries  of  the  professors  are  from  lool.  to 
200L  a-year :  they  wear  gowns  only  when  they  preside 
at  public  disputations,  read  public  lectures,  or  meet  in 
the  senate  *,  and  their  lectures  are  always  in  Latin. 
The  students  do  not  lodgiB  in  the  university,  but  where 
tbey  please  in  the  town.  The  cloth  manufacture  here 
if  much  decayed,  which  formerly  flourished  to  such  a 
degree,  that  ioo,ooo  pieces,  it  is  said,  have  sometimes 
been  made  in  a  year.  The  city  is  famous  for  the  long 
and  severe  siege  it  maintained  in  1573  against  the 
Spaniards.  We  cannot  help  mentioning  the  reply  of 
that  illustrious  magistrate,  Adrian  de  Verf,  when  the 
citizens  represented  to  him  the  havoc  made  by  the 
famine  during  tb^  siege,  and  insisted  upon  his  surrend- 
ering :  *'  Friends  (said  he),  here  is  my  body,  divide  it 
among  you  to  satisfy  your  hunger,  but  banish  all 
thoughts  of  surrendering  to  the  cruel  and  perfidioaa 
Spaniards.''  They  took  his  advice,  in  regard  to  their 
not  surrendering,  and  never  would  listen  to  any  over- 
tores  J  but  told  the  Spaniards,  they  would  hold  out  as 
long  as  they  had  one  arm  to  eat  and  another  to  fight. 
Inhere  are  some  fine  churches  here,  and  many  long, 
broad,  handsome,  streets ;  but  the  Papists,  as  at  Haer- 
lem,  are  more  numerous  than  the  Protestants. 

Leydes  P/ual^  a  phial  coated  on  the  inside  and  out* 
aide  with  tinfoil,  or  other  proper  conilucting  substance, 
and  furnished  with  a  brass  wire  and  knob,  for  giving 
the  electrial  shock.  See  ELECTRICITY  Index. 
Lucas  Van  Letden.  See  Lucas. 
LEYSERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  syn- 
genesia  class  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Componia,     See  Botakt  Index, 

LE  YTE,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  in  the  East 
Indies,  situated  in  £.  Long.  Il8.  o.  N.  Lat.  li.  o. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  40  leagues,  and  its  circum- 
ftrence  about  90  or  100.  Its  soil  on  the  east  side  is 
very  fruitful  ^  but  there  are  very  high  mountains  which 
cut  it  almost  through  the  middle,  and  occasion  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  air,  that  when  it  is  winter  on  the 
Borth  side,  it  is  summer  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
ialand.  Tbas  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  half  of  the 
island  reap  the  others  sow ;  and  they  have  two  plen- 
tiful harvests  in  a  year,  to  which  the  rivers  running 
down  from  the  above-mentioned  mountaiiM  contribute 
not  a  little.  The  island  contains  about  9000  inhabi- 
tants, who  pay  tribute  to  the  Spaniards  in  rice,  wax, 
and  quilts. 

LliU YD,  or  Lhotd,  Huf^hreji^  %  leanied  anti- 


quarian of  the  z6th  centvry,  born  at  Denbigb,  who 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic  \  and  living  most- 
ly within  the  walls  of  Denbigh  castle,  practised  tbere 
as  a  physician  \  and  died  in  1570,  with  the  character 
of  a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  wrote  and  translated 
several  pieces  relative  to  history  and  antiquities  ;  in 
particular,  Tbe  History  of  Cambria,  now  called  WqUm^ 
from  Caradoe  ef  Langcarvan,  &c.  but  died  before  it 
was  finished  :  however,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  presi- 
dent of  Wales,  employed  Dr  David  Powel  to  finiah  it, 
who  published  it  in  1584.  A  new  and  improved  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  published  in  1774* 

Lhutd,    Edward^   keeper  of  the  miftaeom  at  Ox- 
ford, was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  the  son  of  Charles 
Lhuyd,  E»q.  of  Lhanvorde.     He  was  educated  at  Je- 
sus  College,    Oxford,   where  he  was    created  M.  A* 
July  21.  1701.     He  was  bred   under  Dr  Plot,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  museuoi,  and 
had  the   use  of  all  Vaughan's  collection.      With  in* 
cesaant  labour  and  great  exactness  he  employed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  life  in  searching  into  the  Welsh  an- 
tiquities ;  and  perused  or  collected  a  great  deal  of  an- 
cient and  valuable  matter  from  their  MS.  }   transcribed 
all  tbe  old  charters  of  the  monasteries  that  he  could  meet 
with  ;  travelled  several  times  over  Wales,  Cornwall, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Armoric  Bretagne,  countries  inhabi- 
ted by  the  same  people  ;  compared  tlieir  antiquitiea,  and 
made  observations  on  the  whole  j  but  died  in  July  1 709, 
before  he  had  digested  them  into  the  form  of  a  disconrae, 
as  he  intended,  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
The  untimely  death  of  this  excellent  antiquary  prevent- 
ed the  completing  of  many  admirable  designs.  For  want 
of  proper  encouragement,  he  did  very  little  towards  un- 
derstanding the  British  bards,  having  seen   but  one  of 
those  of  the  sixth  century,  and  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure access  to  two  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the  coon- 
try.     He  communicated  many  observationa   to  Biahop 
Gibson,  whose  edition  of  the  Bntannia  he  revised  3  and 
published  **  Archteohgia  Britanfdca^  giving  some  ac- 
count additional  to  what  has  been  hitherto  published 
of  the  languages,  histories,  and  customs,  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from  collection  and  ob- 
servations in  travels  through  Wales,    Cornwall,    Baa 
Bretagne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  vol.  i.  Glossography, 
Oxford,    1707.''  fol.     He  left  in  MS.  a  Scottish  or 
Irish-English  Dictionary,  proposed  to  be  published  in 
1732  by  subscription,  by  Mr  David  Malcome,  a  mini- 
ster of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  additions  ^  as  also 
the  Elements  of  the  said  language  \  with  necessary  and 
useful  informations  for  propagating  more  effectually  the 
English  language,  and  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Scottish  or  Irish,  and  very  many  branchea 
of  useful  and  curious  learning.     Lhuyd,  at  the  end  of 
his  preface  to  the  Arcbseologia,  pronaises  aa  historical 
dictionary  of  British  persons  and  places  mentioned  in 
ancient  records.  It  seems  to  have  been  ready  for  press, 
though  he  could  not  set  the  time  of  publication.      Hia 
collections  for  a  second  volume,  which  was  to  give  aa 
account  of  the  antiijuities,   monuments,    &c.    in    tbe 
principality  of  Wales,  were  numerous  and  well  chosen^ 
but,  00  account   of  a  quarrel  between    him   and    Dr 
Wynne,  tlien  fellow,  afterwards  principal  of  the  college, 
and  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  be  refused  to  buy  them,  and 
they  were   purchased   by  Sir  Thomas    Seabright,   of 
Beach  wood   in  Hertfordshire!  in   whose    library   the 
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Lhayd  grettest  part  still  remftin,  bnt  so  indigested,  and  writ- 
I  ten  with  so  many  abbreviations,  tbat  nobody  can  un- 
lihation.^  dertake  to  publish  them.  They  consist  ot*  about  40 
volumes  in  folio,  10  in  quarto,  and  above  lOO  smaller, 
and  all  relate  to  Irish  or  Welsh  antiquities,  and  chief- 
ly in  those  languages.  Carte  made  extracts  from  them 
about  or  before  1736}  but  these  were  chiefly  historical. 
Sir  John  Seabrigbt  has  given  Mr  Pennant  23  of  Lhuyd*8 
MSS.  Latin  and  English.  Many  of  his  letters  to  Lis- 
ter, and  other  learned  contemporaries,  were  given  by 
Dr  Fothergill  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  are 
now  in  the  Ashmolean  museum.  Luyhd  undertook 
more  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  kingdom  than  any 
one  man  besides  ever  did,  or  than  any  one  roan  can  be 
equal  to. 

LIBANIUS,  e  famous  Greek  rbetopcian  and  so- 
phist in  the  4th  century,  was  born  at  Antioch,  and 
bad  a  great  share  in  the  friendship  of  Julian  the  A- 
postate.  That  prince  offered  him  the  dignity  of  pro!' 
fictus  preiorio ;  but  Libanius  refused  it,  thinking  the 
name  of  MpAft/,  or  prqfesMor  of  eloquence^  much  more 
honourable.  There  are  still  extant  several  of  his  let- 
ters and  Greek  orations,  by  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation  :  but  his  style  is  somewhat  affected  and  ob- 
•eore  He  was  a  Pagan.  Basil  and  Chrysostom  were 
his  disciples  about  the  year  360.  His  letters  were 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1738  )  his  orations  at  Ve- 
nice, 1755. 

LIBANOMANTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  species  of  di- 
vination performed  with  frankincense ;  which,  if  it  pre- 
sently caught  fire,  and  sent  forth  a  grateful  odour,  was 
esteemed  a  happy  omen,   and  vice  versa, 

LIB  ANUS,  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  which  lie  between  Proper  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  extending  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  as  far  as  Arabia.  The  summits  of 
these  mountains  are  so  high,  that  they  are  always  co- 
vered with  snow  $  but  below  are  very  pleasant  and 
fruitful  valleys.  They  were  formerly  famous  for  the 
great  number  of  cedar  trees  growing  thereon }  but 
now  there  are  very  few  remaining.  Geographers  di- 
stinguish this  chain  into  Libanus  and  Antilibanus ; 
the  latter  of  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
rising  near  the  ruins  of  Sidon,  and  terminates  at 
others  in  Arabia,  in  N.  Lat.  34.  They  are  separated 
from  each  other  at  an  equal  distance  throughout,  and 
form  a  bason,  or  country,  called  by  the  ancients  CaiO' 

LIBATION,  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
an  essentia]  part  of  solemn  sacrifices.  It  was  also  per- 
formed atone,  as  a  drink-offering,  by  \ray  of  procuring 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Libations,  according  to  the  different 
natures  of  the  gods  in  honour  of  whom  they  were 
made,  consisted  of  different  liquids,  but  wine  wai  the 
most  usual.  The  wine  offered  to  the  gods  was  al- 
ways unmixed  with  water.  We  meet  with  libations 
of  water,  libations  of  honey,  libations  of  milk,  and 
libations  of  oil  ;  these  are  called  ni^«AM  <s(«.  The  li- 
bation was  made  with  a  serious  deportment  and  solemn 
prayer.  At  sacrifices,  the  libation,  after  it  had  been 
tasted  by  the  priest,  and  handed  to  the  bystanders,  was 
poured  upon  the  victim.  At  entertainments,  a  little 
wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  the  cup,  before  the 


liquor  began  to  circulate,  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the  Libmion 


gods  for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed. 

Libations  were  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  who 
poured  a  kind  of  wine  on  the  victim  after  it  was  killed, 
and  the  several  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  laid  on  ibe 
altar,  ready  to  be  consumed  in  the  flames. 

LIB  AW,  a  sea- port  town  of  Courland,  lying  on  the 
Baltic  sea,  consisting  entirely  of  wooden  houses.  It 
belongs  to  Russia,  and  is  situated  in  E.  Long.  21.  27« 
N.  Lat.  ^6.  27. 

LIBEL,  {libelluafamosus)^  taken  in  its  largest  and 
most  extensive  sense,  signifies  any  writing,  picture,  or 
the  like,  of  an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency }  but,  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  is  used  to  denote  a  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  person,  and  especially  a  magistrate,  made 
public  by  either  printing,  writing,  signs  or  pictures, 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expose  him  to 
public  hatred,  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  direct 
tendency  of  these  libels  is  the  breach  of  the  public 
peace,  by  stirring  up  the  objects  of  them  to  revenge, 
and  perhaps  to  bloodshed.  The  communication  of  a 
libel  to  any  one  person  is  a  publication  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  :  and  therefore  the  sending  an  abusive  private 
letter  to  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  as  if  it  were  openly 
printed,  for  it  equally  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

With  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  two  remedies  \  one  by  indictment, 
and  another  by  action.  The  former  for  the  public  oU 
fence  ;  for  every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  break  tbe 
peace,  or  provoke  others  to  break  it :  which  offence 
ia  the  same  whether  the  matter  contained  be  true  or 
false ;  and  therefore  the  defendant,  on  an  indictment 
for  publishing  a  libel,  is  not  allowed  to  allege  the  troth 
of  it  by  way  of  justification.  But  in  the  remedy  by 
action  on  the  case,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in  di^ 
mages  for  the  injury  done  him,  the  defendant  may,  as 
for  words  spoken,  justify  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
show  that  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  injury  at  alL 
What  was  said  %vith  regard  to  words  spoken,  will  also 
hold  in  every  particular  with  regard  to  libels  by  writ* 
ing  or  printing,  and  the  civil  actions  consequent  there- 
upon :  but  as  to  signs  or  pictures,  it  seems  necessary 
always  to  show,  by  proper  inuendos  and  averments 
of  the  defendant's  meaning,  tbe  import  and  applica- 
tion of  the  scandal,  and  that  some  special  damage  has 
followed  ;  otherwise  it  cannot  appear,  that  such  libel 
by  picture  was  understood  to  be  levelled  at  the  plain- 
tiff, or  that  it  was  attended  with  any  actionable  conse- 
quences. 

In  a  civil  action,  then,  a  libel  most  appear  to  be 
false,  as  well  as  scandalods  \  for,  if  the  charge  be 
true,  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  private  injury,  and 
has  no  ground  to  demand  a  compensation  for  hiniH 
self,  whatever  offence  it  may  be  against  the  public 
peace :  and  therefore,  upon  a  civil  action,  the  truth 
of  the  accusation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  tbe  %\iiU 
But,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  tendency  which 
all  libels  have  to  create  animosities,  and  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  is  tbe  sole  consideration  of  the  law. 
And  therefore,  in  such  prosecutions,  the  only  points 
to  be  considered  are,  first,  the  making  or  publishing 
of  the  book  or  writings  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
matter  be  criminal :  and,  if  both  these  points  are 
against  the  defendant,  the  offence  against  the  public  is 
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JLibei  complete.  The  punishment  of  such  libellers,  for  either 
I  makingi  repeating,  printing,  Ot  publibbing  the  libe]. 
Liber.  [^  ^  gn^^  g^d  such  corporal  puniflhrnent  as  the  court  in 
'  its  discretion  shall  inflict ;  regarding  the  quantity  of  the 
offence,  and  the*  quality  of  the  offender.  By  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  at  Kome^  libels,  which  affected  the 
reputation  of  another,  were  made  a  capital  offence: 
bat,  before  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  punishment  be- 
came corporal  only.  Under  the  emperor  Valentiniao 
it  was  again  made  capital,  not  only  to  write,  but  to 
publish,  or  even  to  omit  destroying  them.  Our  law, 
in  this  and  many  other  respects,  corresponds  rather 
with  the  middle  age  of  Romish  jurisprudence,  when  li- 
berty, learning,  and  humanity,  were  in  their  full  vi- 
gour, than  with  the  cruel  edicts  that  were  established 
in  the  dark  and  tyrannical  ages  of  the  ancient  decem- 
viri, or  the  latter  emperors. 

In  this,  and  other  instances,  where  blasphemous, 
immoral,  treasonable,  schismatical,  seditious,  or  scan- 
dalous libels  are  punished  by  the  English  law,  some 
with  a  greater,  others  with  a  less. degree  of  severity, 
the  liberty  of  the  press^  properly  understood,  is  by  no 
means  infringed  or  violated.  See  Liberty  of  the 
Press, 

LIBELLA,  a  piece  of  money  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, being  the  tenth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  equal 
in  value  to  the  as.  It  was  called  Ubella^  as  being  a 
little  pound,  because  equal  to  a  pound  of  brass. — Its 
value  in  our  money  is  i  ob.  I  qu.  or  a  halfpenny  far- 
thing.    See  Monet. 

LiBELLA,  or  Libellula^  a  genus  of  four- winged  flies, 
called  in  English  dragonjlies  or  adder  fixes.  See  En- 
tomology Index, 

LIBELLI,  was  the  name  given  to  the  bills  which 
were  put  up  amongst  the  Romans,  giving  notice  of  the 
time  when  a  show  of  gladiators  would  be  exhibited, 
with  the  number  of  combatants,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces. This  was  called  munus  pronunciare  or  proponere, 
—These  bills  were  sometimes  termed  edicta.  These 
public  notices  were  given  by  the  person  who  designed 
to  oblige  the  people  with  the  show,  and  were  frequently 
altendf  d  with  pictures  representing  the  engagement  of 
tome  celebrated  gladiators.  This  custom  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  vii,  96,  &c. 

There  was  also  ihejamosvs  b'bellus^  a  defamatory  li- 
bel. Seneca  calls  them  contumeliosi  iibeilt\  infamous 
rhymes,  ^which  by  a  Roman  ordnance  were  puninhable 
with  death.  Libellus  also  in  the  civil  law  signifies  the 
declaration,  or  state  of  the  prosecutor^s  charge  against 
the  defendant  ;  and  it  has  the  like  signification  in  our 
spiritual  courts. 

LIBER,  in  vegetables,  the  bark  or  rind,  principal- 
ly of  trees.  This  is  to  be  conceived  as  consisting  of  a 
number  of  cylindric  and  concentric  surfaces  whose  tex- 
ture is  reticular,  and  in  some  trees  plainly  extrusible 
every  way,' by  reason  that  the  fibres  are  soft  and  flexi- 
ble. While  in  this  condition,  they  are  either  hollow 
regular  canals,  or,  if  not  so,  they  have  interstitial  spaces 
which  serve  the  office  of  canals.  The  nutritious  juice 
which  they  are  continually  receiving,  remains  in  part  in 
them,  makes  them  grow  in  length  and  thickness,  and 
strengthens  and  brings  them  closer  together;  and  by 
this  means  the  texture  which  was  before  reticular  be- 
comes an  assemblage  of  straiglit  fibres  ranged  vertically 
and  parallel  to  each  other  \  tlmt  is,  as  they  are  thoi  al- 


tered behind  one  another,  they  by  degrees  become  a     Ubrr 
new  substance,  more  woody,  called  blea»  I 

LIBERA,    in  Mt/thohgy^  the  name  of  a  goddeas,  fibertiati. 
which   Cicero  in  his   book  Of  the  Gods,   represerita  as 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.     Ovid  in  his  Faati 
says,  that  the  name  was  given  by  Bacchua  to  Ariadne. 

Libera  is  exhibited  on  medals  as  a  kind  of  feroaia 
Bacchus,  crowned  with  vine  leaves. 

LIBERAL  ARTS,  are  such  as  depend  more  on  tba 
labour  of  the  mind  than  on  that  of  the  hands  \  or,  that 
cousist  more  in  speculation  than  operatidn*;  and  hava 
a  greater  regard  to  amusement  and  curiosity  than  to 
necessity. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  liberalts^  which  a- 
mong  the  Romans  signified  a  person  who  was  not  a 
slave  'j  and  whose  will,  of  consequence,  was  not  check* 
ed  by  the  command  of  any  master. 

Such  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  music,  &c.  The  liberal  arts  used  former- 
ly to  be  summed  up  in^lhe  following  Latin  yerse  : 

Lingua^  Tropys^  Ratio^  Numerus^  Tonus^AnguluSf  Astra. 

And  the  mechanical  arts,  which,  however,  are  innu- 
merable, under  this : 

Rus^  I^emusy  Arma^  Foher^  Vulnera^  Lana,  Rates. 

See  Arts. 

LIBER  ALIA,  feasts  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, in  honour  of  Liber  or  Bacchus,  the  same  with  those 
which  the  Gr«:eks  called  DiONTSiA,  and  jDionysiaca. 

They  took  their  name  from  iibery  i,  ^•Jree^  a  title 
conferred  on  Bacchus  in  memory  of  the  liberty  or  free- 
dom which  he  granted  to  the  people  of  Bceotia  ;  or 
perhaps,  because  wine,  whereof  he  was  the  reputed 
deity,  delivers  men  from  care,  and  sets  their  mind  at 
ease  and  freedom.  Varro  derives  the  name  of  this  feast 
from  Itber^  considered  as  a  noun  adjective,  and  signifying 
free;  because  the  priests  were  free  from  their  function, 
and  eased  of  all  care,  during  the  time  of  the  liberalia  : 
as  the  old  women  ofiiciated  in  the  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices of  these  feasts. 

LIBERIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  festival  observed 
on  the  16th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  at  which  time   the 
youth  laid  aside  their  juvenile  habit  for  the  toga  virili^ 
or  habit  peculiar  to  grown  men.     See  the  article  Toga. 

LIBERTINES,  Libertini,  in  ecclesiastical  his^ 
tory,  a  religious  sect,  which  arose  in  the  year  lc2C 
whose  principal  tenets  were,  thstthe  Deity  was  th«  sole 
operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  immedi- 
ate author  of  all  human  actions ;  that,  consequently  the 
distinctions  of  goc.i  and  evil,  which  had  been  estahlitthed 
with  regard  to  those  actions,  were  false  and  groundless 
and  that  men  could  not,  properly  speaking,  commit 
sin  4  that  religion  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  spirit  or 
rational  soul  with  the  Supreme  Being  ;  4hat  all  those 
who  had  attained  this  happy  union,  by  sublime  cob- 
templation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then  allowed 
to  indulge,  without  exception  or  restraint,  their  appa- 
tites  or  passions  \  that  all  their  actions  and  pursuits 
were  then  perfectly  innocent  \  and  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  I>eitT. 
They  likewise  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  nothing  bat 
a  merejV  ne  spai  quoi^  composed  of  the  spirit  of  God 
and  of  the  opinion  of  men.  * 

These  maximi  occasioned  their  being  called  LsBst' 
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Lib«niaM  ^^^^^ »  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'  httn  used  in  an  ill  sense  ever 


since. 


The  Ltbertifii  spread  principnlly  in  Holland  »nd 
Brabant.  Their  leaders  were  one  Qniptin  a  Picard, 
Fockesins,  Ruffus,  and  another  called  Chopin,  who 
joined  with  Quintin,  and  became  his  disciple. 

Thi4  sect  obtained  a  certain  footing  in  France 
through  the  favour  and  protection  of  Margaret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Francin  I.  and  found  patrons 
in  several  of  the  reformed  churches.  This  sect  was 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  fieguards  or 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

LiBERTTSSs  of  Geneva,  were  a  cabal  of  rakes  rather 
than  of  fanatics  ^  for  they  made  no  pretences  to  any 
religious  system,  but  pleaded  only  for  the  liberty  of 
leading  voluptuous  and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens, 
who  could  not  bear  the  severe  discipline  of  Calvin,  who 
punished  with  rigour  not  only  dissolute  manners,  but 
also  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  irreligion  and  impiety. 
Id  this  turbulent  cabal  there  were  several  persons  who 
were  not  only  notorious  for  their  dissolute  and  scanda- 
lous manner  of  living,  but  also  for  their  atheistical 
impiety  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  To  this  odious 
class  belonged  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  soni,  and 
difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  rejected 
with  disdain  the  doctrines  that  are  held  roost  sacred 
among  Christians ;  fur  which  impieties  he  was  at  last 
brought  before  the  civil  tribunal,  in  the  year  1550,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  Genevan  spirit  of  refor- 
mation, improperly  directed  by  the  violence  and  zeal  of 
Calvin,  did  at  this  time  operate  to  a  degree  which  has 
marked  the  character  of  this  great  reformer  with  re- 
proach. For  in  1544,  Sebastian  Castalio,  master  of 
the  public  school  at  Geneva,  who  was  a  man  of  probity, 
and  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  taste,  was  never- 
theless deposed  from  his  office,  and  bani&bed  the  city, 
because  he  disapproved  some  of  the  measures  that  were 
pursued  and  f^onie  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Calvin 
and  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  that  of  absolute 
and  unconditional  predestination.  Jerome  Bol sec  also, 
a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  became  a  convert 
to  the  Protestant  religion  and  fled  to  Geneva  for  pro- 
tection, was  cast  into  prison,  and  soon  after  sent  into 
banishment,  because,  in  1 551,  he  imprudently  and  in- 
decently declaimed,  in  full  congregation  and  at  the 
close  of  public  worship,  against  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees. 

LIBERTUS,  or  Liberttkus,  among  the  Romans, 
a  freedman,  or  a  person  set  free  from  a  legal  servi- 
tode. 

These  still  retained  some  mark  of  their  ancient  state: 
he  who  made  a  slave  free  having  a  right  of  patronage 
over  the  libertus :  so  that  if  the  latter  failed  of  showing 
due  respect  to  his  patron,  he  was  restored  to  his  servi-^ 
tode  ;  and  if  the  libertus  died  without  children,  his  pa- 
tron was  bis  heir.     See  Slave. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  iibertinus  denoted 
the  son  of  a  libertus  or  freedman  \  but  afterwards,  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cicero,  and  under  the  emperors,  the 
terms  libertus  and  Iibertinus,  as  Suetonius  has  remark* 
ed,  were  used  as  synonymous. 

LIBERTY,  denotes  a  state  of  freedom,  in  contra- 


distinction to  slavery  or  restraint;  and  may  be  consi-   Liberty, 
dered  as  either  natural  or  civil,  ^    ■  v     ■ 

The  absolute  rights  of  man,  considered  as  a  free 
agent,  endowed  with  discernment  to  know  good  from 
evil,  and  with  power  of  choosing  those  measures  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  most  desiiable,  are  usually  sum- 
med up  in  one  general  appellation,  and  denominated 
the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This  natural  liberty 
consists  properly  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks 
lit,  without  any  restraint  or  controul,  unless  by  the 
law  of  nature  ;  being  a  ricrht  inherent  in  us  by  birth, 
and  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man  at  his  creation, 
\vhen  he  endued  him  with  the  faculty  of  free-will. 
But  every  man,  when  he  enters  into  society,  gives  op 
a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the  price  of  so  va* 
luable  a  purchase ;  and,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges  himself 
to  conform  to  those  laws  which  the  community  has 
thought  proper  to  establieh.  And  this  species  of  le- 
gal obedience  and  conformity  is  infinitely  more  desire- 
able  than  that  wild  and  savage  liberty  which  is  sacri- 
ficed to  obtain  it.  For  no  man,  that  considers  a  mo- 
ment, would  wish  to  retain  the  absolute  and  nncon- 
trouled  power  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases :  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  every  other  man  would  also 
have  the  same  power ;  and  then  there  would  be  no 
secarity  to  individuals  in  any  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life. 

Political,  therefore,  or  civil  liberty,  which  is  that 
of  a  member  of  society,  is  no  other  than  natural  li- 
berty, so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and  no  farther) 
as  is  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  law, 
which  restrains  a  roan  from  doing  mischief  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, thongh  it  diminishes  the  natural,  in- 
creases the  civil  liberty  of  mankind:  but  every  wan- 
ton and  causeless  restraint  of  the  will  of  the  subject, 
whether  practised  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility,  or  a  po* 
polar  assembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny.  Nay,  that 
even  laws  themselves,  whether  made  with  or  without 
our  consent,  if  they  regulate  and  constrain  our  conduct 
in  matters  of  mere  indifference,  without  any  good  end 
in  view,  are  laws  destructive  of  liberty  :  whereas,  if 
any  public  advantage  can  arise  from  observing  such' 
precepts,  the  controul  of  our  private  inclinations,  in 
one  or  two  particular  points,  will  conduce  to  preserve 
OUT  general  freedom  in  others  of  more  importance, 
by  supporting  that  state  of  society  which  alone  can 
secure  our  independence.  Thus  the  statute  of  King 
Edward  IV.  which  forbade  the  fine  gentlemen  of  those 
times  (under  the  degree  of  a  lord)  to  wear  pikes  npon 
their  shoes  or  boots  of  more  than  two  inches  in  lengthy 
was  a  law  that  savoured  of  oppression  ;  because,  how- 
ever ridiculous  the  fashion  then  in  use  might  appear,  the 
restraining  it  by  pecuniary  penalties  could  serve  no 
purpose  of  common  utility.  But  the  statute  of  King 
Charles  II.  which  prescribes  a  thing  seemingly  as  in« 
different,  viz.  a  dress  for  the  dead,  who  were  all  ordered 
to  be  buried  in  woollen,  is  a  law  consistent  with  public- 
liberty  \  for  it  encourages  the  staple  trade,  on  which  in 
great  measure  depends  the  universal  good  of  the  nation* 
So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  meant 
subversive,  hot  rather  introductive,  of  liberty  \  for  (aa 
Mr  Locke  has  well  observed)  where  there  is  no  lair 

there- 
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Libctt]'.    there  i*  do  freedom.    But  then,  o 


■^  coottitutinn  or  frtme  of  government,   that  syslrm 
law*,  i«    tlone   CHlciildled    lo    iDatntnln    c!vtl    libeily, 
which  leaves  the  lohjcct  entire  miitter  of  hii  onn  coa- 
duct,  except  in   (hose  pointi  wheiiia  the  pnblic  good 
Teqoirei  some  direction  or  reiiraint. 

The  idea  and  practice  of  this  polillcal  or  civil  liber- 
ty, flourish  in  their  highest  vigour  in  these  kingdanii, 
where  it  falls  little  short  of  prrfection,  and  can  only  be 
lost  OT  destroyed  by  the  folly  or  dctiierils  of  its  owner  j 
the  legislature,  and  of  coune  the  laws  of  Britain,  be- 
ing pecnliarly  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  this  ittra- 
limable  blessing  even  in  the  meansHt  subject.  Very 
different  from  ihe  modern  constitutions  of  other  states 
on  the  conlioeDt  of  Europe,  anit  from  the  genius  of  the 
imperial  law  ;  which  !n  general  are  calculated  to  vest 
tm  arbitrary  and  despotic  power,  of  controuling  the  ac- 
tiOBi  of  the  subject,  in  tlie  prince,  er  in  a  fen  gran- 
deei.  And  this  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  deeply  implanted 
in  our  conslilution,  and  rooted  even  ia  our  very  noil, 
tbat  a  slave  or  a  negro,  ibe  moment  he  lands  ia  Brl- 
Uin,  falls  under  the  protection  oFthe  laws,  and  so  far 
becomes  a  freeman  j  though  his  maater's  right  to  his 
■ervice  may  pomibly  still  continue. 

The  absolute  righU  of  every  Briton  (which,  taken 
in  a  political  and  extensive  sense,  are  usually  called 
their  liberlieM),  as  they  are  founded  on  nature  and  rea- 
son, so  they  are  coeval  with  our  farm  of  government  % 
though  subject  at  times  to  fluctuate  and  change,  tbeir 
establishment  (excellent  as  it  is)  brtng  still  human. 
At  some  times  we  have  seen  them  depressed  by  over- 
bearing  and  tyrannical  princes  j  at  others,  so  luxuriant 
■(  even  (o  tend  to  anarchy,  a  worse  state  than  tyranny 
itulf,  BM  any  government  is  heller  than  none  at  all. 
Bat  the  vigour  of  oar  free  constitution  has  always  de- 
livered the  nation  from  these  embarrassments  i  nod,  as 
tMn  as  the  convulsions  consequent  on  the  struggle  have 
been  over,  the  balaoce  of  our  rights  and  liberties  has 
Kttled  to  its  proper  level }  and  their  fuodamental  ar- 
ticle! have  been  from  time  lo  time  asserted  in  parlia- 
ment, at  o^D  ai  tbey  were  thought  to  be  in  dan- 
ger 
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the  other  hand,  that  pai^iament,  before  llie  fatal  ruptore  between  thtoi ) 
and  by  the  many  salutary  laws,  particularly  the  ^abtat 
corjiut  act,  parsed  under  Cliarles  II.  To  tbe«e  socceeil- 
ed  iht  hill  of  riffhti,  or  declaration  delivered  by  the 
lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  13th  February  i6S3  ;  and  aftcrwardi  enacted 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  qoeen : 
which  declaration  concludei  in  the&e  remarkable  wards; 
"  and  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon,  all  and 
singular  the  premises,  ai  tbeir  undoubted  rights  and  ti- 
berlies."  And  [he  act  of  parliament  itself  recngntiei 
"  ill  and  singular  the  rights  and  liberties  asserted  and 
claimed  in  the  said  declaration  to  be  the  true,  aocitst, 
and  indiihilable  rights  of  the  peofil^  of  tliia  Lingdom." 
Lastly,  These  liberties  were  again  aiEcrted  at  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  in  the  act  of  teUlc- 
nieni,  whereby  iba  crown  was  limited  to  bia  present 
majesty's  illustrious  bouse:  and  aome  new  proviiioai 
we're  added,  at  the  lama  fortunate  era,  for  better  secu- 
ring our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  ;  which  the  sta- 
tute declares  to  he  *'  the  birthright  of 'the  ptople  ol 
England,"  according    to   the  ancient    doctrine   of  the 


by  King  Heory  III.  bia  si 
ed  very  few  new  grants ;  hut 


Firtt,  By  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  which  was 
obtained,  sword  in  band,  from  King  John,  and  afler- 
with  some  alterations,  cooBrmed  in  parliament 
^Vhich  charter  contsin- 
_  IS  Sir  Edward  Coke  ob- 
■ervet,  was  for  the  most  part  declaratory  of  the  princi- 
pal grounds  of  tbe  fundamental  laws  of  England.  Af- 
Urwards,  by  tbe  statute  called  confirmatio  eariarum, 
whereby  the  great  charter  is  directed  to  be  allowed  as 
the  common  law  ;  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  de- 
clared void  \  copies  of  it  are  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all 
cathedral  churches,  and  read  twice  a-year  to  the  peo- 
ple i  and  sentence  nf  excommunicatioD  is  directed  to  tect  and  maintain  inviolate  the  three  great  and  prtn 
be  aa  constantly  denounced  against  all  those  that  by  rights,  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty  and 
word,  deed,  or  counsel,  act  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any      — ' "-      '''' 


Thus  much  for  the  deelarab'on  of  our  rights  awi  It' 
berties.  The  rights  themselves,  ihns  defined  by  tbw 
several  stalntes,  consist  in  a  number  of  private  imio* 
nities  ;  which  will  appear,  from  tctiat  has  been  piC' 
mised,  to  be  indeed  no  other,  than  cither  that  re» 
duum  of  natural  liberty,  which  is  not  rrquirc<)  by  tlu 
laws  of  society  to  be  nncrificed  to  public  coBvenieocc 
or  el*e  those  civil  privileges,  which  aoriety  kalb  e«g» 
ged  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the  natural  liberties  ao  gives 
ap  by  individuals.  These  therefore  trere  formerly,  el 
ther  by  inheritance  or  purchase,  the  right*  of  all  man 
kind  ;  but,  in  most  other  countries  of  Ibe  world,  beinj 
now  more  or  less  deha^d  and  destroyed,  they  at  preseo 
may  he  said  to  remain,  in  a  peculiar  and  cmpbatica 
manner,  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Britain.  An. 
these  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  primary  ar 
tides  ;  the  right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  per 
sonal  liberty,  and  tbe  right  of  private  property  :  b( 
cautie,  as  there  is  no  other  known  method  of  comanl 
aion,  or  of  abridging  m»a\  natural  free-will,  but  b' 
an  infringement  or  diminution  of  one  or  other  of  th*« 
important  rights,  the  preservation  of  Ibeae  inviolat 
may  justly  he  said  to  include  the  preservation  of  onrci 
vil  immunities  in  llielr  largest  and  moat  cxtemive  leoai 
See  the  article  RiCKTS. 

In  vain,  however,  would  these  right*  be  declarei 
ascertained,  and  protected  by  the  dead  letirr  of  th 
laws,  if  the  constitution  had  provided  no  other  neibo 
to  secure  their  actosi  enjoyment.  It  haa  therefore  ei 
lablishcd  certain  other  auxiliary  suburdinatct  Tiehts  < 
the  subject,   which  servo  principally  as  barriers  to  pn 


^  .  Next,  By  a  multitude  of  subsequent 
g  statutes  (Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons  33), 
from  the  Crst  Edward  to  Henry  IV,  Tlien,  after  a 
long  interval,  by  tAt  petition  of  right ;  which  was  a  par- 
liamentary declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
assented  to  by  King  Charles  T.  in  (he  beginning  of  bis 
teign.  Which  was  closely  followed  by  the  still  man 
atnplc  concessions  made  by  tbat  unbappy  prince  to  fail 


Tate  property.    These  are, 

1.  The  constitution,  powers,  and  privilege  ©f-ai 
liament ;  for  which  see  Parliamknt. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  kiog'a  prerogative,  fa 
bounds  so  certain  and  notorious,  tbat  It  is  impoaciU 
be  should  exceed  them  without  tlie  consent  of  ti^  p„ 
pie  [  as  to  which,  see  PrMOCATIVS.  Tbe  formert 
those  keep*  the  legislative  power  in  due  health  and  vi 
gofflr,   so  as  to  make  it  improbable  tfant  laws  shool 
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Uberty.  ^  enaeted  dettrnctive  of  general  liberty  :  the  Utter  is 
a  guard  npon  the  evecotive  power,  bj  restraining  it 
from  acting  either  beyond  or  in  contradiccion  to  tbe 
laws  that  are  framed  and  established  by  the  other. 

3-  A  third  subordinate  right  of  erery  Briton  is  that 
of  applying  to  the  courts  of  justice  for  redress  of  in- 
juries.  Since  the  law  is,  in  this  realm,  the  supremo 
mrbiter  of  every  manV  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
coortt  of  justice  mutt  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  law  lie  duly  administered  therein.  The 
emphatical  words  of  magna  ckarta^  spoken  in  the  per- 
■on  of  the  king,  who  in  judgment  of  law  (says  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke)  is  ever  present  and  repeating  them  in  all 
his  conrts,  are  these :  Nulii  vendemutt^  nuUi  negahimuB^ 
ami  differemus  rectum  vel  justitiam  ;  '*  and  therefore 
every  subject  (continues  the  same  learned  author),  for 
injury  done  to  him  in  bonis^  in  tern's^  vel  penona^  by 
any  other  subject,  be  he  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  witb- 
ottt  any  exception,  may  take  his  remedy  by  tbe  coursa 
of  the  law,  and  have  justice  and  right  for  the  injury 
done- to  him,  freely  without  sale,  fully  without  any  de* 
nial,  and  speedily  without  delay.*'  It  were  endless  to 
enumerate  all  the  ajfirmative  acts  of  parliament,  where* 
in  justice  is  directed  tb  be  done  according  to  the  law  of 
tbe  land :  and  what  the  law  is,  ever?  subject  knows, 
or  may  know  if  he  pleases :  for  it  depends  not  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  any  judge ;  but  is  permanent,  filed, 
and  nnebangeable,  unless  by  authority  of  parliament. 
We  shall  however  ja«t  mention  a  few  if^flliW statutes, 
whereby  abuses,  preversions,  or  delays  of  justice,  espe- 
ciaNy  by  the  prerogative,  are  restrained.  It  is  ordain- 
ed by  mafriM  charta^  that  no  freeman  shall  be  outlawed, 
that  is,  pot  out  of  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
faiwit,  but  according  to  ihe  law  of  tha  ^and.  By 
%  Edw.  III.  c«  8.  and  it  Rie.  II.  c.  lo.  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  commands  or  letters  shall  be  sent  under  the 
great  seal,  or  the  little  seal,  the  signet  or  privy  Feal, 
in  disturbance  of  the  law;  or  to  dnturb  or  delay 
dommon  right:  and,  though  such  cooNnandments 
ahould  come,  the  judges  shall  not  cease  to  do  right  \ 
which  is  also  made  a  part  of  their  oath  by  ttatote 
1%  Edw.  III.  Stat  4.  And  by  i  W.  and  M.  st.  a.  c.  a« 
it  is  declared,  that  the  pretended  power  of  suspending 
or  dispensing  with  laws,  .or  the  exeeotion  of  laws,  by 
regal  anthority  withoot  consent  of  parliameat,  it  il* 
Jegal. 

Not  only  tHe  substantial  part,  or  judielal  decisiont, 
of  the  law,  but  also  the  formal  part,  or  method  of 
proceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  parliament :  for, 
if  once  thoee  outworka  were  demolished,  there  weold 
be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  of 
tbe  law  itself.  The  king,  it  is  true,  may  erect  new 
conrts  of  jttstioe:  bot  then  they  must  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  old  established  forms  of  the  common  law. 
For  which  reason  it  is  declared  in  the  statute  16  Car»  I. 
c.  lo.  upon  the  dissdatioa  of  tbe  court  of  star-cham- 
ber, that  neither  his  majesty,  nor  his  pri^y-cooncil, 
have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority,  by  English 
bill,  petition,  articles,  libel,  (which  were  tbe  course  of 
proceedtog  in  the  star-chamber,  borrowed  from  tbe  ^ 
▼il  law),  or  by  any  other  arbitrary  way  whatsoever,  to 
examine,  or  draw  into  question,  determine,  or  dispose 
4f  the  lands  or  goods  of  ai^y  subjects  of  this  king- 
dmn  \  hvt  that  the  same  ovght  to  be  tried  and  dtteiw 
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minrd  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  by  rwne  of  Liberty 
law, 

4.  If  there  should  happen  any  uncommon  injury,  or 
infringement  of  die  rights  before  mentioned,  which 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  is  too  defective  to  reach, 
there  still  remains  a  fourth  subordinate  right,  apper- 
taining to  every  individual,  namely,  the  right  of  peti-^ 
tioning  the  king,  or  either  house  of  parliaraenf,  for 
the  redress  of  grievances.  In  Russia  are  are  told  that 
the  czar  Peter  established  a  law,  that  no  subject  might 
petition  the  throne  till  he  had  first  petitioned  two 
difierent  ministers  of  state.  In  ca«e  he  obtained  justice 
from  neither,  he  might  then  present  a  third  petition 
to  the  prince }  but  upon  pain  of  death,  if  found  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
no  one  dared  to  oOer  such  third  petition ;  and  griev- 
ances seldom'  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  sovereign, 
he  had  little  opportunity  to'  redress  them.  The  re- 
strictions, for  some  there  are,  which  are  laid  upon  pe-^ 
titioning  in  Britain,  are  of  a  nature  extremely  difiereut  j 
and  while  they  promote  tbe  spirit  of  peace,  tbey  are 
no  check  upon  that  of  liberty.  Care  only  must  be 
taken,  lest,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning,  the  sab* 
ject  be  guilty  of  any  riot  or  tumult }  as  happened  Uk 
the  opening  of  the  memorable  parliament  in  16409 
and,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  provided  by  the  statute 
13  Car.  II.  St.  I.  c.  5.  that  no  petition  to  tbe  king,  or 
either  honse  of  parliament,  for  any  alteration  in  church 
or  state,  shall  be  signed  by  above  ao  persons,  unless- 
the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  justtccff  of  the 
peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
country;  and  in  London,  by  tbe  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  conMnon-council :  nor  shall  any  petition  be 
presented  by  more  than  ten  persons  at  a.  time.  Bot, 
under  these  regulations,  it  is  declared  by  the  statute 
I  W.  and  M.  St.  2.  c.  2.  that  the  subject  bath  a  right 
to  petition  \  and  that  all  commitoMnts  and  prosecotieae 
lor  such  petitioning  are  illegal. 

5*  The  fifth  and  last  auxiliary  right  of  the  subject,, 
that  we  shall  at  present  mention,  is  that  of  having  anna 
for  tbeir  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition  and  da- 
gree,  and  snob  as  are  allowed  bylaw*  Which  is  else 
declared  by  the  same  statute  i  W.  and  U.  st.  a.  c  a* 
and  is  indeed  a  publie  allowance,  under  due  rcstrie- 
tioas,  of  the  natural  right  of  resistaace  and  self-pre- 
aervatioa,  wlien  the  sanctions'  of  soiriety  and  lawa 
are  fottrid  insoffieienC  to  rattiain^  the  violence  of  op* 
pressioa. 

In  tliese  several  articles  oonrist  the  rights,  or,  aa 
they  are  frequently  temed,  th»  Hitrties  ofBriions:  li- 
berties more  generally  talked  of  than  thoroughly;  na« 
derstood ;  and  yet  highly  necessary  to  be  perfeotlj^ 
known  and  considered  by  every  man* of  rank  or  pro- 
perty, lest  his  ignorance  of  the  peiats  Wliereon  thej 
are  founded  should  hnrry  htro  into  faction,  and  Hcen* 
tiousnesd  on  the  one  band,  or  a  piisillaoimons  indiffer- 
ence and  criminal  submiesion  eo  the  other.  And  we 
have  seen  that  these  rights  consist^  primfirily,  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  personal  seoority,  of<  personal  liber- 
ty, and  of  private  property.  So  long  as  theae  rMaain  . 
inviolate,  the  subject  i»  perfectly  frt»;  for  every  spa. 
cies  of  ooa|Mi]iive  tyranny  aad  oppression  must  act  ia 
opposition  to  one  or  other  of  theae  right*,  having  no 
ether  chjcd  wooa  which  it  can  nacaibbr  W  empimd. 
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I^tlicrtjr.  To  preserve  these  from  violation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  constUotion  of  parliaments  be  supported  in  its  itiil 
vigour^  and  limits,  certainly  known,  be  set  to  tbeVoyal 
prerogative.  And,  lastly,  To  vindicate  these  rights, 
when  actually  violated  or  atN^cked,  the  subjects  of  Bri- 
tain are  entitled,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  rrgolar  ad- 
ministration and  free  conrse  of  justice  in  the  courts  of 
law;  next,  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the  king  and 
parliament  for  r^drtss  of  ^riev;4nces ;  and,  lastly,  to  the 
right  of  having  and  using  arms  for  self-preservation 
and  defence.  And  all  these  rights  and  .liberties  il  is 
our  birthright  to  enjoy  entire*,  unless  where  the  laws 
of  our  country  have  laid  them  under  necessary  restraints : 
j^estraints  in  themselves  so  gentle  and  moderate,  as 
will  appear  upon  farther  inquiry,  that  no  man  of  sense 
or  probity  would  wish  to  see  them  slackened.  For  all 
of  us  have  it  in  our  choice  to  do  every  thing  that  a 
good  man  would  desire  to  do ;  and  are  restrained  from 
nothing,  but  what  would  be  pernicious  either  to  our- 
selves or  our  fellow-citizens.  60  that  this  review  of 
cor  situation  may  fully  justify  the  observations  of  a 
learned  French  author,  who  indeed  generally  both 
thought  and  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  freedom  ^ 
mud  who  hath  not  scrupled  to  profess,  even  in  the 
very  bosom  of  his  native  country,  that  the  British  is 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  where  political  or  civil 
liberty  is  the  direct  end  of  its  constitution.  Recom- 
mending^ therefore,  to  the  student  in  our  laws  a  far- 
ther and  more  accurate  search  into  this  extensive  and 
important  title,  we  shall  close  ofir  remarks  upon  it  with 
the  expiring  wish  of  tlie  famous  Father  Paul  to  his 
country,  "  EsTO  perpetua  I" 

LiBERTY  and  Necessity,    See  Metaphysics. 

Liberty  of  the  Press.    The  art  of  printing,  soon 
after  its  introduction,   was  looked    upon  in  England,- 
as  welt  as  in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of 
state,  and  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  crown.     It  was 
therefore  regulated  with  as   by  the   king's  proclama- 
tions, probibitionSy   charters  of  privilege  and  license, 
and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  star-chamber, 
which  limited  the  n amber  of  printers,  and  of  preitsea 
which  each  should  employ,  and  prohibited  new  publi- 
cations unless  previouslv  approved  by  proper  licenserti. 
On  the  demolition  of  thit  odious  jurisdiction  in  1641, 
the  long  parliament  of  Charles  L  after  their  rupture 
with  that  prince,  assumed  the  same  powers  as  the  star* 
chamber  had  exercised  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of 
books:   and   in    1643,   1647,   1649,  »"<^   1652(800- 
hell.  i.  44,  134.  li.  88,  230.)  issued  their  ordinances 
for  that  purpose^  founded  principally  on  the  star-cham- 
ber decree  of  l637,   ^"  *^^^  '***  passed  the  statute  13 
and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33.  which,  with  some  few  altera- 
tions, was  copied  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances* 
This  act  expired  in  1679;  hut  was  revived  by  statute 
X  Jac.  II.  c.  17.  and  continued  till  1692.     It  was  then 
continued  for  two  years  longer  by  statute  4  W,  and  M. 
c.  24.  but  though  freqacnt  attempU  were  made  by  ibe, 
government  to  revive  it  in  the  subsequent  part  of  that 
reign,  (Com,  Joom.  1 1  Feb,  1694,  ^6  Nov.  1695, 
22  Oct.  1696,  9  Feb.  1697,  31  Jsn.  1698),  yet  the 
parliament  resistedl  it  so  strongly,  that  it  finally  expired, 
and  the  press  became  properly  free  in  1694,  and  baa 
continued  lo  ever  since. 

The  liberty  of  tbe  press,  however,  so  essential  to 
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the  nature  of  a  free  state,  consists  not  in  freedom  from 
censure  for  any  criminal  matter  that  may  be  published, 
but  in  laying  no  previous  restraints  upon  publications. 
Every  freeman  has  undoubtedly  a  right  lo  lay  what 
sentiment  he.  pleases  before  tbe  public  ^  to  forbid  this, 
is  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  llie  press:  hat  if  lie  pub- 
lishes what  is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal,  lie  niust 
take  the  consequence  of  liis  own  temerity  *.  To  8nb-*$fsDU 
ject  the  press  to  the  restrictive  power  of  a  liceDser  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  to  subject  all  freedom 
of  sentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make 
him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted 
pointrt  in  learning,  religion,  and  governiuent.  Bat  to 
punish  (as  the  law  does  at  present)  any  dangerous  or 
oiienHive  writings  which,  when  published,  aliall,  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicioua 
tendency,  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  tbe  only  solid 
foundations  of  civil  libertv..  Thus  the  will  of  indivi- 
duals  is  still  left  free;  the  abuse  only  of  that  free  will 
is  the  object  of  legal  punishment.  Neither  is  any  re- 
straint htreby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry  \ 
liberty  of  private  sentiment  is  still  left  }  the  diss«niioat- 
ing  or  making  public  of  bad  sentiments,  deatructive 
of  the  ends  of  society,  is  the  crime  wlitcb  society  cor- 
rects. A  man  (says  a  fine  writer  on  thia  subject)  may 
be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  puli- 
licly  to  vend  them  as  cordials.  And  to  thia  wre  may 
add,  that  the  only  plausible  argument  heretofore  used 
for  restraining  the  just  freedom  of  the  press,  **  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  daily  abu$e  of  it,^^  will 
entirely  lose  its  force,  when  it  is  shown  (by  a  seasonable 
exertion  of  the  law«)  that  the  press  cannot  be  abused  to 
any  bad  purpose  without  incurring  a  suitable  punish- 
ment :  whereas  it  can  never  be  used  io  any  good  one 
when  iioder  the  controul  of  an  inspector.  So  true 
will  it  be  found,  that  to  censure  the  licentiousDess,  is  to 
maintain  tbe  liberty  of  the  press. 

Liberty,  in  Mytholf^y^  was  a  goddess  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  former  Uie  was 
invoked  under  the  title  EleuUuriai  and  by  the  latter 
she  was  called  Uberias^  and  held  in  singular  veoera- 
tion.  Temples,  altars,  and  statues,  were  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  this  deity  •  A  very  magnificent  tens  pie  was 
consecrated  to  her  on  Mount  Aventine,  by  Tiberiiia 
Gracchus,  before  which  was  a  spacious  court,  called 
atrium  libtrtatis*  The  Romans  also  erected  a  new 
temple  in  honour  of  Liberty,  when  Julius  Caesar  esta- 
blished his  empire  over  them,  as  if  their  liberty  had 
been  secured  by  sn  event  which  proved  fatal  to  it.  in 
a  medal  of  Brutus,  Liberty  is  exhibited  under  tbe  figure 
of  a  woman,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cap,  the  aymhol  of 
liberty,  and  two  poniards  in  the  other,  with  the  ia- 
scriptioo  IDIBVS  martiis. 

LIBETURA,  in  Ancient  Geograph^^  the  fountain 
of  song,  was  situated  in  Magnesia,  a  district  of  Mace- 
donia, annexed  to  Thessaly }  distinct  from  the  town  of 
Libethra,  which  stood  on  Moont  Olympua,  where  it 
verges  towards  Macedonia :  hence  the  muses  are  called 
Libeihrides^  (^>rgil).  Strabo  places  on  Helicon,  not 
only  Hippocrene,  and  tbe  temple  of  the  Mosea,  hot  also 
tbe  cave  of  the  nymphs  Libetbrides* 

LIBETHBIUS  mons,  in  AneietU  Gei^raph^^  a 
moantain  of  Bosotia,  distent  fron  Cerooea  40  stadia^ 

where 
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I^eUiriui  where    stood    llie.stataen  of  the  Mums,    and  oF    the 
H         njni|>li3  8urn»roed  Libcthrides :  a  moantaiii  probahJy 
^'"'**     conjoined  wieh,  or  at  Xevtni  very  near  to,  Hflicon* 

LIBITINA,  in  the  Roman  mytholoc^y,  a  goddess 
which  preside«l  over  funeraU.  This  eoddess  was  the 
same  with  the  Venus  infera  or  £/i//^^#»6iaor  the  Greeks, 
She  had  a  temple  at  Kerne,  where  was  lodged  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  money  for  every  person  who  died,  wblsse 
name  was  recorded  in  a  register  called  Libitinat  ratio. 
This  praclice  was  estahliKhed  by  Servtus  Tullius,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  number  of  annual 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Kume,  and>conseq'jently  the  rate 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  its  inhabitants. 

LIBITINARII,  were  undertakers  whose  office  it 
was  to  take  care  of  funerals,  prepare  all  thing^t  neces- 
ary  npon  this  solemn  occasion,  and  furnit»h  every  ar- 
ticle reqnired.— They  got  tbetr  livelihood  by  this 
gloomy  business,  and  kept  a  number  of  servants  to 
perform  the  workinpr  part  of  the  profeitsion,  such  as 
the  poi/inctores,  vetpiUonei^  &c«  The  name  Libitinarii  is 
derived  from  Libitina^  the  goddess  of  funeraU,  in  whose 
temple  were  sold  all  things  relating  to  funerals.     See 

FUKKRAL. 

LIBNA,  in  Ancient  Geography^  a  sacerdotal  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judab,  a  place  of  strength,  as  appears  from 
Sennacherib's  layinff  siege  to  it,  l  Kings  xix.  Isaiah 
xxxvii.  In  Jerome's  time,  a  village,  called  LulbtM^  in 
the  territory  of  Eleutheropolis. 

LIBOURNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Guienney  and 
in  BourdeioiK.  It  is  a  populous  trading  town,  and  is 
seated  on  tbe  river  Dordogne.  W.  Long.  o.  lo.  N* 
Lsf.  44.  45. 

LIBRA,  or  Balance,  one  of  tbe  mechanical  powess. 
See  Balance. 

Libra,  io  Astronomy^  one  of  the  12  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  ex^actly  opposite  to  Aries  ^  so  called  be- 
cause when  the  sun  is  in  this  sign  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance.-— The  stars  in  this  constellation  according; 
to  Ptolemy  are  17,  Tycbo  lo,  Hevelius  20,  and  Flam- 
stead  51. 

Libra  also  denotes  tbe  ancient  Roman  pound,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sicilian*,  who  called  it  litra. 

The  libra  was  divided  into  1 2  uncia  or  ounces,  and 
the  ounce  into  24  samples. 

The  divisions  of  the  libra  were,  the  vncia^  one  twelfth; 
the  sextans^  one  sixth  ;  the  quadrant^  one  fourth  ;  the 
trifns^  one  third  y  iht  quincunj;^^  Gve  ounces  ;  tiie  semis^ 
six  y  the  scptunx^  seven  ;  the  be$^  eight ;  the  dodrans^ 
nine  ;  the  dextrans^  ten  ;  the  detinx^  eleven  ^  lastly,  the 
as  weighed  twelve  ounces  or  one  libra. 

The  Roman  libra  was  used  in  France  for  the  pro- 
portions of  their  coin  till  the  time  of  Charlemsgne, 
or  perhaps  till  that  of  Philip  I.  in  1093,  their  tiols  being 
so  proportioned,  as  that  20  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
libra.  By  degrees  it  became  a  term  of  account :  and 
every  thing  of  tbe  Talue  of  twenty  sols  was  called  a 
iivre. 

Libra  pensa^  in  onr  law  books,  denotes  a  pound  of 
money  in  weight*  It  was  usual  in  former  days  not 
only  to  tell  the  money  bat  to  weigh  it :  because  many 
cities,  lords,  and  bi»hop6,  having  their  mints,  coined 
Boney,  and  often  very  bad  too;  for  which  reason, 
thongh  tbe  pound  consisted  of  20  shillings,  they  alivajM 
weighed  it^ 


LlBRARir,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  sort  of  Ubrurii; 
copyists  who  transcribed  in  beautiful  or  at  least  legible  L1U41-*. 
characters,  what  had   been   written    by  the  notarii  in  ^ 

notes  and  abbreviatures. 

LIBRARY,  an  edliice  or  apartment  destined  for 
hoKiing  a  considerable  number  of  hooks  placed  regular- 
ly on  shelves ;  or  the  books  themselves  lodged  in  it. 

Some  authors  refer  the  origin  of  libraries  to  the 
Hebrews  \  and  observe,  that  the  care  these  took  for 
the  preservation  of  their  sacrexl  books,  and  the  me- 
.  mory  of  what  contained  the  actions  of  their  ancestors, 
became  an  example  to  other  nations,  particularly  tlics. 
the  Egyptians.  Osmanduas,  king  of  Egypt,  is  said, 
to  have  taken  the  hint  first  j  who  according  to  Dio- 
dorus,  had  a  library  built  in  his  palace,  with  this  in- 
scription over  the  door,  irTXHZ  lATFEION.  Nor  were 
tbe  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  tbe  same  country,  less 
curious  and  magnificent  in  books. 

Tbe  Scripture  also  speaks  of  a  librsry  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  Ezra  ▼•  17.  vi.  i.  which  some  imagine  to 
have  consisted  of  the  historians  of  that  nation,  and  uf . 
memoirs  of  the  affairs  of  state  \  but,  in  effect,  it  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  been  a  depository  of  laws,  char- 
gers, and  ordinances  of  the  king*.  f*he  Hebrew  text 
calls  it  the  house  of  treasures^  and  afterwards  the  house 
ofihe  rolls^  where  the  treasures  were  laid  up.  We 
may,  with  more  justice,  call  that  a  library^  mentioned 
in  the  second  of  Esdras  to  have  been  built  by  Nehemiah,. 
and  in  which  were  preserved  tbe  books  of  tbe  prophets, 
and  of  David,  and  of  the  letterS/of  their  kings. 

The  first  who  erected  a  library  at  Athens  was  the 
tyrant  Pisistratus;  and  yet  Strabo  refers  the  honour 
of  it  to  Aristotfe.  That  of  Pisistratus  was  transport- 
ed by  Xerxes  into  Perbia,  and  was  afterwards  brought 
back  by  Seleucus  Nicanor  to  Athens.  Long  after, 
it  was  plundered  by  Sylla,  and  re-established  by  Ha- 
drisn.  Plutarch  says,  that  under  Eumenes  there  was 
a  library  at  Pergamus,  containing  2QO,ooo  books.  Ty-. 
rannian,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  cotemporary  with 
Pompey,  had  a  library  of  3O4OOO  volumes:  That  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  contain- 
ed 700,000,  all  in  rolls,  burnt  by  Caesar's  soldiers. 

Constantino,  and  bis  successors,  erected  a  niRgnificeot 
one  at  Constantinople;  which  in  the  eighth  century  coo« 
tained  300,000  volumes,  all  burnt  by  order  of  Leo. 
Isaurus  \  and,  among  the  rest,  one  wherein  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  written  in  Utters  of  gold,  on  tbe  guts 
of  a  serpent. 

The  most  celebrated  libraries  oT  ancient  Rome,  were 
the  Uipian,  and  the  Palatine.  They  also  boast  much 
of  the  libraries  of  Paulus  u^milius,  who  conquered  Per- 
seus \  of  Lucilius  Lucullus,  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Attlcus, 
Julius  Severus,  Domitius  Serenus,  Pamphilius  Martyr, 
and  the  emperors  Gordian  and  Trnjan. 

Anciently,  every  large  church  had  its  library ;  as 
appears  by  the  writings  of  St  Jerome,  Anastasios,  and 
others.  Pope  Nicholas  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
that  of  the  Vatican,  in  1450.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the.  constable  Bourbon,  in  the  sacking  of  Rome,  and 
restored  by  Pope  Siztus  V.  and  has  been  considerably 
enriched  with  the  ruins  of  that  of  Heidelberg,  plun- 
dered by  Count  Tilly  in  162^.  One  of  tbe  most  com- 
plete libraries  in  Europe,  was  said  to  be  that  erected  at 
Florence  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  over  the  gate  where* 
of  it  written  labor  abss^ue  labors  >  though  it  is  now 
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Library,  exceeded  by  tbet  of  the  French  king,  begun  by  Fran- 
cis I.  aofirmented  by  Cardinal  Richelie«|  and  completed 
by  M.  Colbert. 

The  emperor's  library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lam« 
becias  consists  of  80,000  volumes,  and  1 51940  curious 
medals. 

The  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  built  on  the  foan* 
dation  of' that  of  Duke  Humphrey,  exceeds  that  of 
any  university  in  Europe,  and  even  those  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  except  the  emperor's  and  French 
king's,  which  are  each  of  them  older  by  100  years. 
It  was  first  opened  in  1602,  and  has  since  found  a 
great  number  of  benefactors  ;  particularly  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  Sir  H.  Savil,  Archbibhop  Laud,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  Mr  Allen,  Dr  Fococke,  Mr  Selden,  and  others. 
The  Vatican,  the  Mediceae,  t^iat  of  firssarion  at  Ve- 
nice, and  those  just  mentioned,  exceed  the  Bodleian  in 
Greek  manuscripts :  which  yet  outdoes  them  all  in  ori- 
ental manuscripts. 

As  to  pi*inted  books,  the  Ambrotfian  at  Milan |  and 
that  of  Wolfenbuttle,  are  two  of  the  most  famous,  and 
yet  both  inferior  to  the  Bodleian. 

King^s  Library^  at  St  Jame&'s  was  founded  by 
Henry,  eldest  soti  of*  James  I.  and  made  op  partly  of 
books,  and  partly  of  manuscripts,  with  many  other 
curiosities,  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  has 
received  many  additions  from  the  libraries  of  Isaac 
Casaubon  and  others. 

Cottonian  Library,  originally  consisted  of  958  vo- 
lumes of  original  charters,  grants,  instruments,  letter* 
of  sovereign  princes,  transactions  between  this  and  other 
kingdoms  and  states,  genealogies,  histories,  registers  of 
monasteries,  remains  of  Saxon  laws,  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis, thought  to  be  the  n^ost  ancient  Greek  copy  extant, 
and  said  to  have  been  written  by  Origen  in  the  second 
centui-y,  and  the  curious  Alexandrian  copy  or  manu- 
script in  Greek  capitals.     This  library  is 'kept  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  the  large  and  valuable  library 
of  Sir  tlans  Sloane,  amounting  to  upwards  of  42,000 
volumes,    &c.     There  are  many  public  libraries  be- 
longing to  the  several  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  universities  in  North  Britain.     The 
principal  public  libraries  in  London,  beside  that  of  the 
Museum,  are  those  of  the  College  of  Heralds,  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  of  Doctors  Coipmons,  to  which 
every  bishop,  at  the  time  of  his  consecration,  gives  at 
least  20I.  sometimes  50I.  for  the  purchase  of  books  j 
those  of  Gray's  Inn,    Lincoln's  Inn,    Inner  Temple, 
and  Middle  I'emple ',    thnt  of  Lambeth,    founded  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft  in  z6l0,  for  the  use  of  succeeding 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  increased  by  the   bene- 
factions of  Archbishops  Abbot,  Sheldon,  and  Tennison, 
ind  said  to  consist  of  at  least  15,000  printed  books,  and 
617  volumes  in  manuscript;  that  of  Red-Cross  street, 
founded  by  Dr  Daniel  William«»,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
and  since  enriched  by  many  private  benefactions ;  that 
of  the  Royal  Society,  called  the  Arttndelian  or  Norfolk 
library^    because  the  principal  part  of  the  collection 
formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Arundel,  and  was 
given  to  the  Society  by  Henry  Howard,   afterwards 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in   1666,  which  library  has  been  in- 
creased  by  the  valuable  collection  of  Francis  Aston, 
Esq.    in  171  J*  ao^  18  continually  increasing   by  the 
Dumerous  benefactions  of  the  works  of  its  learned  mem* 
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bers,  and  othen  :  that  of  St  Paor*,   of  9ion  college  \    Litasiy 
the  Queen's  library,    erected    by  Queen    Carolme  in        | 
1737  ;  and  the  Surgeons  library,  kept   in   tbeir  hall  in    '^^ 
the  Old  Bailey,  &c. 

In  £dinburgb  there  is  a  good  library  belonging  te 
the  ttniversity,  well  furniKhed  with  books  ;  but  it  ia  de- 
ficient in  a  catalogue.  There  is  also  a  noble  library  of 
books  and  manoscrtpts  belonjEing  to  the  facnit  j  of  ad* 
vacates.  See  Advocate.  The  library  belonging  to 
the  society  of  writers  to  the  signet^  although  of  leaa  ex* 
tent,  yet  in  the  judicious  selection  of  the  beat  books, 
and  the  best  editions,  which  by  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ciety are  now  kept  in  excellent  order,  ia  inferior  to 
none  in  the  kingdom, 

LIB  RATION,  in  Asironomy^  an  apparent  irregnla- 
rity  of  the  moon's  motion,  whereby  she  seems  to  librate 
about  her  axis,  sometimes  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and 
now  and  then  from  the  west  to  the  east.  See  AsTlto* 
KOMT  Index. 

LIBURNIA,  in  Ancient  Oeography^  a  dlatrict  of  11- 
]yricon»y  extending  towards  the  Adriatic  between  Istria 
on  the  west,  Dalmatia  on  the  east,  and  Moant  A 1  bios 
on  the  north.  Libvrni^  the  people.  The  apparitors, 
who  at  the  command  of  the  magistrate  snmmoned  the 
people  from  the  country,  were  called  JLUmr^i,  becaose 
generally  men  of  -Litmrnw.'^^Lilnirna^  or  Lihttrn^ca^ 
(Horace),  denoted  a  kind  of  light  and  swift  akiff,  ed 
by  the  Liburnlans  in  their  sea-roving  or  piracies,  for 
which  they  were  noted.  Lilnrrnum  (Juvenal),  was  a 
species  of  litter  made  in  form  of  Libomian  skiflfs, 
wherein  the  noblemen  of  Rome  were  carried,  and  where 
they  sat  at  their  ease  either  reading  or  writing. 

LIBURNUS,  in  Andent  Geograph^^  a  mountain  of 
Campania.     Also  a  port  of  IHiscany.      Now  X^ivorna 
or  Leghorn,     £.  Long,  il*  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

LIBYA,  in  general,  according  to   the  Greeks,  de* 
noted    Africa.      An     appellation    derived     from    iub 
**  thirst,'^  being  a  dry  and  thirsty  country.  See  Africa. 
Libya,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,   was  the  middle 
part  of  Africa,  extending  north  and   xvest,    (Pliny)  • 
between  the  Mediferrsnean  to  the  north,  and  £tliiopia 
to  the  east :  and  was  twofold,  tlie  Hither  or  Kxierior 
Libya  ;  and  the  Farther  or  Interior,     The   former  lay 
between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  ^nr* 
ther  Libya  and   Ethiopia   beyond  Kpypt  on  the  south 
(Ptolemy).     The  Farther  or  Interior  Libtfe^  was  a  vast 
country,  lying  between  the  Hither  Libya  on  the  north 
the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the- west,  the  Kthioptc  on   the 
south,  and  Ethiopia,  beyond  Epypt  on  the  east,   (Pto« 
lemy). 

LiBTA,  in  a  still  more  restrained  sense,  called  for 
distinction's  sake,  Libya  Propria^  was  a  northern  di- 
strict of  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Hither  Libya  ;  aito* 
ated  between  E^pt  to  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  te 
the  north,  the  Syriis  Mnjor  and  the  Rvgio  Tripoli- 
tana  to  the  west,  tlie  Garamantes  and  Ethiopia  be- 
yond Egypt  to  the  south.  Now  the  kingdom  and  deaert 
of  Barca*  This  Libya  was  again  subdivided  into  Libya 
taken  in  the  strictest  sense  of  all,  and  into  Marmarica 
and  Cyrenaica.  Libya  in  the  strictest  sense,  otherwise 
the  Exterior^  was  the  most  eastern  part  of  Libua  Pr^ 
pria^  next  to  Egypt,  with  Marmarica  on  the  west  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Nubi,  new  caiied 
Nabitii  to  the  south,  (Ptolemy). 
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UetuM       LICENSE,  10  Law^  ao  aolhoritjr  gif  en  to  a  penoa 

I  to  do  tome  lawful  act. 
IdoiBiii*.  LICENSER  OF  BOOKS,  baa  boon  an  offieor  in  almost 
•  eYety  civilized  country,  till  tlw  doio  of  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  abolished  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been 
proved  by  Beck  mann,  that  such  an  office  was  established, 
not  only  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  also  in  the  republic 
and  the  states  of  Greece.  All  the  copies  of  the  works  of 
Protagoras  which  could  be  procured,  were  burnt  at  A- 
thens  by  the  public  crier,  and  the  satirical  works  of  La- 
bienus  shared  the  same  fate  under  the  reign  of  the  empe>- 
ror  Augustus.  Not  long  after  tlie  invention  of  printing, 
laws  were  enacted  for  subjecting  books  to  examination  $ 
a  regulation  which  was  proposed  even  by  Plato,  and 
which  many  have  since  wished  for.  It  appears  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is  only  a  modern  privilege,  and  that 
it  has  not  been  enjoyed  in  its  utmost  latitude  in  any 
country  but  Great  Britain. 

Ltcknskr  of  the  Press.     See  Libbhty  of  the  Press. 

LICENTIATE,  one  who. has  obtained  the  degree 
of  a  liceni«e. — The  Greatest  number  of  the  officers  of 
justice  ill  Spnin  are  distinguished  by  no  other  title  than 
that  o(  licentiate.  In  order  to  psss  iiccntiate  in  common 
law,  civil  law,  an(i  physic,  the?  must  have  studied  seven 
years,  and  in  diyinity  ten.  Among  us  a  licentiate  usuaU 
ly  means  a  physician  who  has  h  license  to  practise,  grant- 
ed by  the  college  of  physicians. 

LICETUS,  a  celthrated  physician  of  Italy,  was 
born  at  Rappollo,  in  the  state  ef  Genoa,  I577>  He 
came,  it  seems,  into  the  world,  before  his  mother  had 
completed  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  ;  but 
his  father,  being  an  ingenious  physician,  wrapped  him 
op  in  cotton,  and  nurtured  him  so,  that  he  lived  to  be 
77  year«  of  age.  He  was  trained  with  great  care,  and 
became  a  very  distinguished  man  in  his  profession  ^  and 
waa  the  author  of  a  grrat  numher  of  works  :  his  book 
De  Monstris  every  body  must  have  heard  of.  He  was 
prufes^or  of  philosophy  and  physic  at  Padua,  where  he 

died  in  1655. 

LICHEN,  Liverwort,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
(0  the  natural  order  ot'  al^n,  in  the  cryptogumia  class. 

See  BOTANT   Iftiii'S, 

Lie  H  FI E  LD.    See  Litchfield. 

LICHTENBERG,  a  castle  of  France,  in  Lower 
Alsace,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  county  of  the  same 
name  ;  seated  on  a  rock,  near  the  mountains  Vosges, 
and  looked  upon  as  impregnable.  £.  Long.  7.  35. 
N.  Lat.  48.  ?^. 

LICHTENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  margravate  of  Cullembach. 
E.  Lone.  12.  o.  N.  Lat.  30.  26. 

LICHTKNFEL8,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  a  bishopric  of  Bamliere:,  seated 
on  the  river  Mayne,  in   £.  Long.  11.  10.  N.  Lat.  50. 

LICHTENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Swisserland,  Jin 
Tockerberir,  seated  on  the  river  Thour.  £•  Long. 
a.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  25. 

LICHSTALL,  a  handsome  town  of  Swisserlaod, 
in  the  county  of  Basil ;  seated  on  the  river  Krgetz,  in 
E.  Loot.  7.  57.  N.  Lat.  47.  40. 

LICINIUS  8tolo,  a  famous  Roman  tribune, 
styled  Stoh  on  account  ofalawhe  made^  while  tribune, 
that  no  Roman  citizen  should  possess  more  than  500 
acres  of  lond  3  alleging,  that  when  they  occupied  more, 


they  could  not  cultivate  it  with  care,  nor  pall  up  the  l^ieiaius 
useless  shoots  (stolones)  that  grow  from  the  roots  of  trees.         I 
He  is  memorable  also  for  enacting,  that  one  of  the  con-    LidJd. 
snls  should  always  be  of  a  plebeian  lamily,     Ue  lived 
about  362  B.  B. 

LICNON,  in  the  Diooysian  solemnities,  the  mystical 
van  of  Bacchus  ^  a  thing  ao  essential  to  all  the  solemni- 
ties of  this  god,  that  they  could  not  be  duly  celebrated 
without  it.     See  DiOKYSlA. 

LICNOPHORI,  in  the  Dionysian  solemnities,  those 
who  carried  the  licnon. 

LICOL  A,  or  Laoo  di  Licola,  a  lake  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  formerly  famous  for  plenty  of  excellent 
fish;  but  in  the  year  1538  an  explosion  of  a  volcano 
changed  one  part  of  it  into  a  mountain  of  ashes,  and 
the  other  into  a  morast.  It  was  anciently  kuown  by 
the  name  of  the  Lucrine  lake. 

LICONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  peiU- 
andria  class.     See  BoTAKY  Index. 

LICTORS,  among  the  Romans,  were  officers  esta- 
blished by  Rumulus,  who  always  attended  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates when  they  appeared  in  public. 

The  duty  of  their  office  consisted  in  the  three  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  i.  SubmotiOf  or  clearing  the  way  for 
the  magistrate  they  attended  :  this  they  did  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  or,  if  there  was  occasion,  by  using  the  rods 
they  always  carried  along  with  them.  2.  Animadversion 
or  causing  the  people  to  pay  the  usual  respect  to  the 
magistrate,  as  to  alight,  if  on  horseback,  or  in  a  chariot  ^ 
to  rise  up,  uncover,  make  way,  and  the  like.  3.  PrtS' 
ilio^  or  walking  before  the  magistrates :  this  they  did  not 
confusf'dly,  or  altogether,  nor  hy  two  or  three  abreast, 
but  singly,  following  one  another  in  a  straight  line. 
They  aUo  preceded  the  triumphal  car  in  publictriumphs; 
and  it  was  also  part  of  their  office  to  arrest  criminals, 
and  to  be  public  executioners  in  beheading,  &c.  Their 
ensigns  were  the  FA$C£S  and  SEcuRis. 

As  to  the  number  of  lictors  allowed  each  magistrate, 
a  dictator  had  twenty-four,  a  master  of  the  horse  six,  n 
consul  twelve,  a  praetor  six  y  and  each  vestal  virgii^ 
when  she  app(*ared  abroad,  bad  one. 

LIDD.     See  Ltdd. 

LIDDEL,  Dr  Dukcak,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Helmstadt,  was 
born  in  the  year  1561  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  in  languages  and  philo- 
sophy. About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  repaired  to  the 
university  of  Francfort,  where  he  spent  three  years  io 
a  diligent  application  to  mathematics  and  philosophy* 
From  Francfort  he  proceeded  to  A^^  rati  slaw,  or  Breslaw, 
in  Silehia,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  uncommon  pro* 
gress  in  his  favourite  study  of  mathematics,  underthe di- 
rection of  a  very  eminent  professor,  Paulus  Wittichins. 
Having  studied  at  Breslaw  for  the  t^pace  of  one  year,  he 
returned  to  Francfort  and  remained  there  three  years, 
paying  the  most  intense  application  to  the  study  of  physic* 
A  contagious  distemper  having  broken  out  at  that  place, 
the  stodents  were  dispersed,  and  Liddel  retired  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Rostock.  Here  he  renewt-d  his  Mudies,  rather 
as  a  companion  than  as  a  pupil  of  the  cel^hrated  Bru* 
C8DUS,  who,  though  an  excellent  mathematician,  did  not 
scruple  to  confess  that  he  was  instructed  by  Liddel  in  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Copernican  KyRtem,  and 
otiier  astronomical  qo^stions.  In  1590  he  returned  once 
more  to  Francfort*     But  having  theie  beard  of  the  ia« 
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Liddcl,  crraiiincf  repnt&tioii  of  the  AcHdemia  Julk,  rstablislied  at 
l.idroul.  Hflmstarit  by  Henry  duke  of  Brunnwick,  Mr  Liddel  re- 
moved thither;  and  soon  after  his  arrival  ivas  appointed 
to  the  first  or  lower  profeSHorship  of  mathematics.  From 
thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  secood  and  more  digni* 
iied  mathematical  chair,  which  ho  occupied  for  nine 
years,  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  Julian 
Academy.'  In  1596  he  obtuioed  tlie  degree  of  M.  D. 
was  admitted  a  member  of  that  faculty,  and  began  pub- 
licly to  teach  physic.  By  his  teaching  and  his  writings 
he  was  the  chief  support  of  the  medical  school  at  Helm- 
stadt;  was  employed  as  first  physician  at  the  court  of 
Brunswick,  and  had  much  practice  among  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  Having  been  several  times 
elected  dean  of  the  faculties  both  of  philosophy  and  phy- 
sic, he  had  in  the  year  1604  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
protector  of  the  iiniveVsity.  But  neither  academical  ho- 
nours, nor  the  profits  of  an  extensive  practice  abroad, 
could  make  Dr  Liddel  forget  his  native  country*  In 
the  year  1660  he  took  a  final  teave  of  the  Acadeniia  Ju- 
lia; and  after  travelling  for  some  time  through  Germany 
add  Italy,  he  at  length  settled  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
the  year  1613,  in  the  52d  yearof  his  age.  By  his  last 
will  be  bestowed  certain  lands  purchased  by  him  near 
Aberdeen  upon  the  university  there,  in  all  time  com* 
ing,  for  the  education  and  support  of  six  poor  scho- 
lars. Among  a  variety  of  regulations  and  injunctions 
for  the  management  of  this  charity,  he  appoints  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen  his  trustees,  and  solemnly  de- 
nounces the  curse  of  God  on  any  person  who  shall  abuse 
or  misapply  it.  His  works  are,  i.Dixputationes  Medi" 
cina/es,  Helmstarlt^  1603,  4to.  2.  Ars  Medica  svcdncte 
et perspicv^ explicatUy  Hamburghi^  1607, 8vo.  This  per- 
formance is  dedicated  to  King  James  VI.  and  is  divided 
into  five  hooks,  viz.  Introductio  in  totam  ALedicinam; 
De  P/ii/sfo/og/a  i  De  Pathohgui ;  De  Signorum  doctri" 
na  ;  De  T/ierapetfttca,  3.  De  Febribus  Libri  treSf  Ham" 
durghiy  16 10,  i2mo.  4*  Tractatus  de  dente  aureo^ 
Ilrtfnbtfrghi,  1628,  l2mo.  This  last  performance  Dr 
Liddel  published  in  order  to  refute  a  ridiculous  story 
then  current  of  a  poor  boy  in  iSilesisi,  who,  at  seven 
years  of  at^e,  having  tost  some  of  his  ttelh,  brought 
forth,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  parents,  a  new  tooth 
of  pure  gold.  Jacobus  Horstius,  doctor  and  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  Academia  JuHa^  nt  the  same  time 
with  our  author,  had  published  abook,  which  liededicated 
to  the  emperor  Rudolphus  II.  to  prove  that  this  won- 
derful tooth  was  a  prodigy  sent  from  heaven  to  en- 
oouraire  the  Germans  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
foretelling,  from  this  golden  tooth,  the  future  victories 
of  the  Christians,  with  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  Mahometan  faith,  and  a  return 
of  the  golden  age  in  1700,  preparatory  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  imposture  was  soon  after  discovered 
to  be- a  thin  plate  of  gold,  skilfully  drawn  over  the  na- 
tural tooth  by  an  nrtist  of  that  country,  with  a  view  to 
excite  the  public  ;i<lmirHtion  and  charity.  ^.^rtiscoU" 
servandi  Stim'tatcm^  libri  duo^  Aberdonicp^  1651,  l2mo; 
-«  posthumous  work. 

LIDFORD,  a  villwge  of  Devonshire  in  England,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Lid,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  Brent 
Tor,  was  formerly  a  famous  town,  with  a  castle.  It 
was  much  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  997.  The  vil- 
lage is  now  small,  but  the  lands  in  the  parish  are  rich 
and  fertile,  the  whole  forest  of  Dartmore  being  in  the 
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verge  of  it.    The  river  here  being  pent  up  at  the  bridge    Jiiivj 
with  rocks,  has  made  itself  so  deep  a  fall,  iliat  the  noise       | 
of  the  water  only  is  heard  without  bein|^  seeo. 

LIDKOPING,  a  town  of  West  Gothland  in  Swe- 
den, seated  on  the  lake  Wcnar,  in  E„  JLoog.  13.  40* 
N.  Lm.  58.  25. 

LIDNEY,  a  town  of  Gloacestershire  in  England, 
71  miles  from  Loodoil,  is  feated  on  the  west  bank,  of 
the  river  Severn.  In  the  neigh boorhootl  are  the  re* 
mains  of  a  large  Roman  encampment,  with  I'oundatioot 
of  many  ancient  buildings,  among  whic:h  are  the  rains 
of  a  Roman  bypocaust  of  an  oval  form  ;  and  Roman 
antiquities  and  coins  are  often  found.  Mr  Jiatharst  bat 
a  fine  seat  here  called  Sydney- Park^  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
tensive woods.     Population  820  in  181 1. 

LIE,  in  morals,  denotes  a  criminal  breach  of  ▼eraci- 
ty.— Archdeacon  Faley,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  ob« 
serves,  that  there  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies  ;  that 
is,  which  are  not  criminal :  and  there  are  lies  which  are 
not  literally  and  directly  false. 

I.  Cases  of  the  first  class  are  those,  I.  Where  no  ona 
is  deceived :  as,  for  instance  in  parables,  fables,  novels, 
jests,  tales  to  create  mirth,  or  ludicrous  embelli&l^meDts 
of  a  story,  in  which  the  declared  design  of  the  speaker 
is  not  to  inform,  but  to  divert^  compliment^  in  the 
subscription  of  a  letter;  a  prisoner's  pleading  not  gtiiU 
ty;  an  advocate  asserting  the  justice,  or  fiis  belief  of 
the  justice,  of  his  client's  caose.  In  such  instance  no 
confidence  is  destroyed,  because  none  was  reposed  s  uo 
promise  to  speak  the  truth  is  violated,  because  none 
was  given  or  understood  to  be  given.  2.  Where  the 
person  yon  spenk  to  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth, 
or  more  properly  where  little  or  no  inconveniency  re- 
sults from  the  want  of  confidence  in  such  cases ;  as 
where  you  tell  a  falsehood  to  a  madman  for  his  own 
advantage*,  to  a  robber,  to  conceal  your  propertv  ;  to 
an  a8sas.sin,  to  defeat  or  to  divert  biro  from  bltk  purpose. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war,  it 
is  allowed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints,  false  colours, 
spies,  false  intelligence,  and  the  like  ;  but,  by  no  means 
in  treaties,  truces,  signals  of  capitulation,  or  surrender: 
and  the  difierence  is,  that  the  former  suppose  hotititities 
to  continue,  the  latter  are  calculated  to  terminate  or  sus- 
pend them. 

Many  people  indulge  in  serious  discourse  a  hubit  of 
fiction  and  exaggeration,  in  the  accounts  they  give  of 
themselves,  of  their  acquaintance,  or  of  the  extraordi- 
nary things  which   they  have  seen  or  heard  ;    and  so 
long  as  the  facts  they  relate  are  indiflereiit,  and  their 
narratives  though  false  are  inofi'ensive,   it   may  seem  a 
superstitions  regard  to  truth  to  censure   ihem   inertly 
fur  truth's  .sake.      Yet  the  practice  ought   to  be  check- 
ed ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pronounce  beforfchand,  with  certainty,  concerninir  any 
lie  that  it    is  inod'ensive ;   or   to  ^ay  what    ill   conse- 
quences may  result  from  a  lie  apparently  inoffensive: 
And,  in  the  next  place,  the  babit,  when  once   formed 
is  rasily  exteniled  to  serve  the  designs  of  malice  or  in- 
terest ;  like  nil  habits,  it  spreads  indeed  of  itself.    Pious 
frauds,  as  they  are  improperly  enough  called,   pretend- 
ed inspirations,  forged  bonks,  counterfeit  miracles   ara 
impoiiittons  of  a  more  serious  nature.     It  is   possible 
that  they  may  sometimes,  though  seldom,  have   been 
set  up  and  encouraged  with  a  design  to  do  good  :   but 
the  good  they  aim  at  requires  that  tbns  belief  of  them 
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should  be  perpetual,  which  is  hardly  possible  ;  and  the 
detection  of  the  fraud  is  sure  to  disparage  the  credit  of 
ail  pretensions  of  the  Kame  nature.  Christianity  has 
suffered  more  injury  from  this  cause  than  from  all  other 
causes  put  together. 

II.  As  there  may  be  falsehoods  \ivhich  are  not  lieR| 
so  there  may  be  ties  without  literal  or  direct  falsehood. 
An  opening  is  always  left  for  this  species  of  prevarica- 
tion, when  the  literal  and  grammatical  signification  of 
a  Hentence  is  different  from  the  popular  and  customary 
meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes  the  lie  ; 
and  we  wilfully  deceive,  when  our  expressions  are  not 
truf,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  believe  the  hearer  ap- 
prciicnd?  them.  Bt^sides,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for 
atiy  sense  of  words,  in  opposition  to  usage  ;  for  all 
sen^cii  of  all  words  are  founded  upon  usage,  and  upon 
nothing  eKe.  Or  a  man  may  act  a  lie  ;  as  hy  pointing 
hi^  finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when  a  traveller  in- 
quires of  him  his  road  ;  or  when  a  tradesman  shuts  up 
hi^  windows,  to  induce  hi^i  creditors  to  believe  that  he 
in  uliroad  :  for  to  all  moral  purposes,  and  therefore  as 
to  voracity,  speech  and  action  are  the  same }  speech 
bcin^  only  a  mode  of  action. 

LI  IXIITENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Franconia  and  margravate  of  Anspach,  subject  to 
Nuiemberi?.     E.  Long.  9.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  43. 

LIEGE  (Lrgius),  in  Law,  properly  signifies  a  vas- 
sal, who  holds  a  kind  of  fee,  that  binds  him  in  a  closer 
ohliiration  to  his  lord  than  other  people. 

The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  French  //rr, 
*'  to  bind  'y*^  on  account  of  a  ceremony  used  in  render- 
ing faith  or  homager  which  was  by  locking  the  vassals 
thumb  or  his  band  in  that  of  the  lord,  to  show  that  be 
wm  fast  bound  by  his  oath  of  fidelity.  Cujas,  Vigenere, 
and  Hignon,  choose  rather  to  derive  the  word  from  the 
same  source  with  iet/dis  ov/eodi,  "  loyal,  faithful."  But 
Du  Caoge  falls  in  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  derive 
it  from  /iV/,  a  kind  of  vassals,  so  firmly  attached  to 
tlieir  lord,  on  account  of  lands  or  fees  held  of  him,  that 


they  were  obliged  to  ^o  him  all  manner  of  scrvicci  as 
if  they  were  his  domestics.  He  adds,  this  was  formerly 
called  /iiigium  scrvitium^  and  the  person  itige.  In  this 
sense,  the  word  is  used,  ljsg»  Edw.  cap.  29.  Judad 
stih  tiileia  regis  iigea  debcnt  esse  ;  that  is,  wholly  under 
his  protectiun. 

By^liege  homage,  the  vassal  was  obliged  to  serve  hU 
lord  towards  all,  and  against  all,  excepting  bis  father. 
In  which  sense,  the  word  was  used  in  opposition  to 
simple  homage ;  which  last  only  obliged  the  vassal  to 
pay  the  rights  and  accustomed  dues  to  his  lord  ;  and 
not  to  bear  arms  against  the  emperor,  prince,  or  other 
superior  lord  :  so  that  a  liege  man  was  a  person  wholly 
devoted  to  his  lord,  and  entirely  under  his  command. 
Omnibus^  Sfc.  Beginaidus,  rex  Iitsularvm,  salutem: 
Sciatis  quod  devcni  homo  iigcus  domini  regis  Anglice 
Joluinnis^  contra  omnes  mortalcs^  qvamdiu  vixero  ;  et 
inile  ci fideliiatem  et  sacramcntum  prestiti^  Sec*  MS. 
penes  AV.  Dugdale. 

But  it  must  be  observed,  there  were  formerly  two 
kinds  of  liege  homage  :  the  one,  by  which  the  vassal 
was  obliged  to  serve  his  lord,  agaiu^t  all,  without  ex- 
ception even  of  his  sovereign  ;  the  other,  by  which  he 
was  to  serve  him  against  all,  except  such  othei;  lords  as 
he  had  formerly  owed  liege  homage  to.     , 

In  our  old  statutes  lieges,  and  liege  people,  are 
terms  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  king^s  subjects ;  as 
being  Hgf^^  figi,  or  hgati^  obliged  to  pay  allegiance  to 
him  J  8  Henry  VI.  14  Hen.  VIII.  &c.  though  private 
persons  had  their  lieges  too.  Rcinaldus^  Dei  gratia^ 
abbas  Ramesire^  praposito  et  Jiominibus  de  Btanecstre^ 
et  omnibus  vicinis  Francis  et  Anglis  saiutepi,  Sciatis 
me  dedisse  terram  Ulfpy  in  dcpedene  (^hodie  depedale) 
huic  Bosclino^  et  ttxori  ejus  AlfniiB-^'^a  conditionc  quod 
effecti  sint  homines  /egis.     Lib.  Rames. 

LrsaE'Pousiie,  in  Scots  Lau\  is  opposed  to  death- 
bed \  and  signifies  a  person's  enjoying  that  state  of 
health  in  which  only  he  can  dispose  of  his  property  at 
pleasure. 
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